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A  HISTORY  OF   THE  WAE 


OB£AT  BRITAIN  AND  TE^  ÜNITSD 
STATES  OP  AMERICA, 

PURINGTHE  T£ARS  1819,  ISIS,  fcl814 
**  Perram  qao  gnnrM  Pens  melins  perirsiit'* 

HTmOWJCTOHT  CHAPTKB8  OH  Tfi»  «AVSJU  Of  THI 
WAR. 

CBAFTSR  L 

^ram  ih$   Beriin  Ihtrw  to  *ke  eUm  of  Mr. 

J^enonM  JB^eomd  AdminUtr^tion. 

tlat  N<yT,,  1806 8rd  Jlaroh,  1,809. 

Prelifflinary  ramarkt.  ^  bistoricil  QtlTative 
jRrhich  wilfttUy  offtmds  Rgainst  trutb,  or  di^torU 
it  to  serve  party  purpoe^  is  an  imposUire ; 
ind  ooe  that  is  deroid  of  fiseling  is  askeleton : 
ittie  006,  nnprlDcipled ;  the  other,  spiritless  and 
forfoidding.  We,  in  the  discharge  of  our  hum- 
-ble  Office,  will  atriTe  to  eschew  both ;  keeping 
dear,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  of  the  lively, 
bat  prejudioed  and  disingenoous  political 
pamphlet,  on  ^e  one  band;  and  of  the 
idiy  -and  meagre  «otKne  of  the  mere  an-: 
jyJist,  on  the  qther.  We  write,  jealously 
jibfleryant  ef  trutb,  80  fiiras  we  cap  dtBCem  it ; 
4wt,  at  the  same  timet  we  are  not  lyBhamed  to 
fioükm  that  we  write  with  emotion,— |I8  from 
fhM  be^-^-apd  a  heart too,  whi(^  ,toit8  last 
{Mdsiltioii,  wjU  rmiMn  tnie,  we  hope,  to  Ute 
l^orioM^rita^opnstitation.  ToteUofgradual 
MtrangtfHat.a^  fM  «oHiiäon,  whm  natnre 
jbflBid^  HO  Jew  itban  intereat,  iifgad  ;to  <4o8q 
^Qy^ioe;  W  wfti^ti^afflict^  djif^of  wa^ 


where  peaee,  to  either  side,  was  in  an  enin  - 
ent  d^^ree  pcosperitj,  happiness,  and  wisdom; 
— this  is  our  undertaking,  and  the  oocasion  o( 
it  we  well  may,  aa  we  do,  most  consdentioualy 
deplore.  In  such  a  stiife  of  brotfaers,  Yictarj^ 
oTen  on  our  own  side,  is  not  reoorded  withoufc 
pain,— 4he  pain  which  a  man  feels  when  ba 
discoFers  that  the  errors  of  human  conduci 
have  given  him  an  enemj  where,  in  the  tiea 
of  common  laqgoage  and  race,  I>ime  Pnm- 
dence,  he  might  argue,  had  designed  that  he 
should  find  a  friend.  The  late  war  with  the 
United  States,  1s  not  t}ke  only  contest  in  the 
world*s  bistory,  which  wams  us  tiiat  the  per- 
manent peace  of  nations,  is  not  to  be  impllcitly 
trqsted  to  the  mere  physical  drcumstanoe  of 
ihdr  bemg ."  (fent€9  unins  labii ;  **  yet  the  con- 
Hoibusness  that  we  have  fought,  even  in  seif- 
defence,  with  those  whospeak  the  same  tongue 
afid  Claim  H^e  same  linenge  with  ourselves, 
will  be  feit  to  damp  the  ardor  of  triumph  in 
the  momcnt  of  victory,  and  to  cloud  its  rcmera- 
bnmce  afterwards.  To  this  feeling  we  are  not 
insensible;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
affectation  in  us  to.^isguise  the  satisfaction  we 
derive  from  theconviction  that  the  War  of 
1813  was  atteqded  with,at  Ieast,one  good  result 
It  shewed  that  Canad«,  as  to  her  deliberate 
preference  of  British  connection,  and  her  devo- 
tion  tothe  Bifitish  thjrone,  was  sound  to  th^ 
hcart's  core.  By  decUünjsrs  in  Congress— who 
refused  to hear the  Yoiceof  reason  (rom  ,th^ 
just  imd  senfable  fi^ipority  in  that  Legislatur» 
-^e  loyalty  qf  Canada  ws8  iippeached, — 
^^ken  of  as  a  thing  of  nought,  to  be  corrupted 
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bj  the  first  offered  bribe,  detacbed  from  its 
hollow  adherence  to  Briüsb  rule  by  the  first 
mflitaiy  prodamation,  or  daonted  bj  the  first 
gleam  of  the  Republican  bayonets.  Trans- 
ported  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  democratic 
ioebriation,  these  Congress  declaimers  were 
netcr  able,  fbr  a  moment,  toentertain  the  idea 
cf  Icjaltj,  superior  to  all  the  arts  and  enchant- 
nents  of  democratic  seduction,  growing  up 
to  any  cztent  ander  the  mild  and  equitable 
and  parental  rule  of  Great  Britain :— of  filial 
love  Incorruptible,  inseparably  wearing  itself 
round  the  time-honored  institutions  of  a  mon- 
archy  populär,  firee,  and  engrossingthe  hearts 
of ito  8ubject&  Disaffection,  in  their judgment, 
prevailed  fiir  and  wide  in  Canada :  disaffection, 
according  to  their  confident  but  not  very  states- 
man-like  yaticinations,.was  to  afford  them  an 
efcfiy  conquest  The  mass  of  our  population 
were  to  rush  into  their  arms :  very  different 
was  the  spirit  which  our  invaders,  when  they 
erossed  tfae  line,  found  amongst  us, — ^they 
Ibund  a  spirit,  not  fondly  anticipating  their 
embrace,  but  stemly  prepared  to  grapple  with 
fliem-h)  mortal  oonflict ;  not  pliant  for  proseljrt- 
ism,  but  nerred  fbr  battle ;  and  they  found 
tbat  spirit  (we  say  it  not  in  bittemess,  but  we 
mj  it  with  honest  pride),  they  found  that 
spürit  too  much  for  them.  Their  inyasion  was 
repeHed;  and  with  it  were  repelled  likewise 
th^ir  groundless  imputations  againstthe  fidel- 
Hy  and  attadunent  of  the  Canadas  to  the  parent 
•Ute. 

Thus  had  Oanada  the  credit  of  eontributlng 
her  quota  to  the  brilliant  evidence  which  his- 
tory  supplies— in  patriotic  struggles  and  sacri- 
flcM  su^h  as  the  peasant-warfare  of  the  Tjrrol, 
and  the  conflagration  of  Moscow — ^that  mon- 
archy  may  cToke  in  its  behalf  a  spirit  of  chiv- 
ilrons  devotion,  and  implant  a  depth  of  religi- 
ous  taith,  equal  even  in  the  strength  and  rigor 
and  courageof  the  moment,  to  democratic  fer- 
Tor,  and  infinitely  superior  to  it  in  sustained 
effort  and  patient  endurance. 

As  to  the  gallant  spirit  and  the  bold  deeds 
'«f  our  ad?ersaries,  sorry  öhould  we  be — ^with 
our  eyes  open  to  their  merit — ^to  depreciate 
them  as  they,  in  their  imperfect  knowledge  of 
QS,  deprectated  our  loyalty.  Whilst  we  fi^nkly 
bear  testimony  to  their  skill  and  -their  Talor, 
«on  the  lakes  and  sca  more  espedatty ;  whilst 
^  confess  that  the  energy  and  the  success 
wi^  which  they  worked  their  dinünutiTeosvj 


commanded  the  respect,  and  even  awakened 
the  fears  of  Great  Britain ;  we  do  not  forget 
that  their  enterprito  by  land  ended  in  discom« 
fiture,  and  that  Ganada  was  greatly  instru- 
mental to  that  discomfiture.  It  was  by  the 
side  of  a  mere  händful  of  British  troops  that 
our  Canadian  miMtia  achieved  the  expulsioa 
of  the  invading  fi>e ;  and,  what  ia  more,  wo 
do  not  r^ard  it  as  an  extravagant  supposition 
that,  had  the  Mother  Country  bcen  unable.  to 
send  them  a  Single  soldier,  but  regulär  officers 
only,  to  disdpline  and  lead  them,  their  own 
true  hearts  and  strong  arms — so  thoroughly 
was  their  spirit  roused — ^would,,  unaided,  havo 
won  the  day.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  Canada  did 
her  part,  and  nobly  too.  Far  be  it  fit)m  us 
to  think  of  casting  away  or  of  unworthily 
hiding  the  laurcls  which  she  has  gained; 
tl^ough  most  sinocre  is  our  desire  to  interwcav« 
with  them  for  aye  the  olive  brauch  of  peace. 
Many  of  her  native  sons  who  took  up  arms  in 
her  defence,  are  still  living  amongst  us,  hon« 
ored  as  they  deserve  to  be ;  and  so  long  ai 
they  shall  be  sparcd  to  us  (and  mly  Almighty 
Grod  spare  them  long),  we  trust  mat  political 
yicissitude  wül  not  bring  them  the  mortifica- 
tion  of  seeing  the  great  principle  of  British 
supremacy  for  which  they  bore  the  musket  and 
drew  the  sword,  falling  into  anythinglike  gen- 
eral  disrepute.  And  when,  in  obedience  to  tho 
common  destiny  of  men,  they  shall  have  been 
removed,  may  their  spfrit  long  sunrive  them, 
animating  the  bosoms  of  an  equally  gallant  and 
loyal  race  in  generations  yet  unbom,  and 
cherished  as  a  pear!  of  great  price  by  an  affeo- 
tionate  mother  country,  in  **  the  adoption  and 
steady  prosecution  of  a  good  System  of  colonial 
govemment" 

We  proceed  now  to  take  up,  in  the  Order  of 
time,  the  causes  of  tho  war. 


The  Beriin  Beeret,  P>*<^  «  »  V^^^^  ^ 

sist  November,  180t.  power,  appsrently  im* 
pregnable,  by  bis  recent  victory  of  Jena  (Utk 
Oct,  1806),  which  left  the  Pmsslan  monarchy 
prostrate  at  bis  feet :  but  sxtiarting  still  with 
the  galling  iriemory  of  Trafalgar,  the  FrencK 
Emperor  deemed  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  complete  humfliation  of  Prussia  fiiTor%> 
ble  for  retnmtng,  asfiercely  and  as  fblly  as  ha 
couM,  the  terrible  btow  itiflieted  by  Qreal 
Britain  fai  iht  annihilation  of  big  MiTy.    DiMh 
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bled  from  attempting  hi»  revenge  where  the 
roinous  caUstrophe  bad  befallen  him,-^-on  the 
sea,  firom  wbicfa  bis  fleets  bad  been  swept  bj 
tiie  BkiU  and  courage  and  maiitime  genios  of 
bis  idand-fiM;  be  pot  fortb  tbe  fidl  strengtb 
of  bis  passionate  nature  and  bis  prodigious 
energies  to  accompKsb  on  tbe  land,  wbero  bis 
anns  bad  been  bitberto  irresistable,  tbose  plans 
Ibr  tbe  destruction  of  Britisb  commerce,  wbicb 
— as  Mr.  Alison  'bas  described  tbem — were 
owing  to  *'  no  momentaiy  burst  of  anger  or 
aadden  fit  of  ezultation;  but  tbe  result  of 
moeb  tbougbt  and  anzioos  deliberation.*' 
These  plans  were  embodied  in  tbe  fiimous 
manifesto  wbicb  is  known  by  the  name  of  '*  tbe 
Berlin  Decree,"  bavingbeen  issued  on  tbe  2 Ist 
NoTember,  1806,  from  tbe  subjugated  court 
of  tbe  unfortunate  King  of  Prussia. 

Tbe  Berlin  Decree  is  an  ordinance  familiär  to 
an,  matnly  througb  tbe  medinm  of  Mr.  Ali- 
ßon's  widely  circulated  bistory ;  but  in  order 
to  make  our  present  publication  as  complete 
in  itself  as  ge  can,  wc  will  introduce  the  eleven 
articles  of  tbe  Decree,*  as  they  appear  in  that 
admirable  work  to  wbicb,  no  less  than  to  its 
own  extraordinary  pretensions,  the  Berlin  De- 
cree is  likely  to  be  indebted  for  immortality. 

It  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect  to  considw  Buona- 
parte^s  anatbema  against  British  commerce  as 
bcing,  in  one  sense,  Extravagant  and  frantic, 
for  it  introduced  a  System  of  warfiure  imparal- 
leled  in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations,  and  the 
menaces  it  expressed  very  fur  exeeeded  tbe 
ability  of  its  author  to  carry  tbem  out  It  is, 
however,  quite  contrary  tO  fact,  to  represent 
it  as  a  mere  ebullition  of  rage,  and  a  proceed- 
ing  utterly  Quixotic  and  impracticablc.  It 
Baid,  in  effect,  to  Great  Britain, — **  The  French 
Emperor  declares  that  you  sball  have  no  trade ;" 
and,  although  the  extinction  of  British  trade 
was  graitly  beyond  bis  power,  there  is  no 
question  that  he  was  able  to  inflict  upon  it> 
and  did  inflict  upon  it,  serious  damage.  The 
Berlin  Decree  was  lar  from  being  a  vapoury 
threat  It  did  not,  by  any  means,  resolve 
itself  into  empty  air,  but  was  rigorously  exe- 
cuted ;  and  the  losses  known  to  have  been  suf- 
fered  under  its  Operation  were  in  many  in- 
stances  extremely  severe.  In  the  Hans 
Towns,  for  example,  the  proprietors  of  English 


Rürorons  execntion 
ot  the  Decree. 


*  See  Decree  at  end  of  eh^ei^ 


merchandise  were  glad  to  be  allowed  to  < 
pound  for  their  valuabie  goods  with  tbe  larg» 
payment  of  £800,000.  Tbe  Berlin  Deoree 
obviously,  then,  was  not — as  politicians  in  thf 
United  States  would  have  it— a  dead  lettec 

Pressed  by  this  nn- 
usual  and  threatening 
emergency,the  British  Ministry  were  evidently 
fbrced  to  adopt  defensive  mcasures.  Accord- 
ingly,  on  the  7th  January,  1S07,  the  Order  in 
Council,  wbicb  will  be  found  in  tbe  not« 
below,*  was  issued, — ^being  the  first  of  tbose 


,  British   Order   in 
CouncihTth  Jan.  1807. 


*  BRITISH  ORDER  OF  COCKCTL. 

At  the  Court  at  the   Queen* $  Palaee^  Januarjf 
7,  1807. 

FRBBSKT, 

The  Eing*8  Most  Excellent  M^jesty  in  OoanciL 

"  Whereas  the  French  GovenuneDt^  bas  issaed 
oertaia  Orders,  which,  in  violation  of  the  usages  of 
war,  purport  to  prohibit  the  commerce  of  all  neu- 
tral nations  with  bis  mi^estys  dominiona  ;  and  alsa 
to  prevent  such  natioas  from  tradiag  with  aay 
other  country  in  any  articles  the  growtb,  produoe^ 
or  manufacture  of  bis  m^esty^s  dominions ;  and 
whereas  the  said  Government  bas  also  taken  npoa 
itself  to  declare  all  bis  Mi^eaty^a  dominiomCto  bei» 
a  State  of  blockade,  at  a  time  when  the  fleets  of 
France  and  her  allies  are  themselves  confined 
within  their  own  ports,  by  the  superior  valour  ani 
dtscipllne  of  the  British  navy ;  and  whereas  auch 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  woold  give  to 
bis  migesty  an  unquestionable  right  of  retaliation, 
and  would  Warrant  his  majesty  in  enforcing  the 
same  prohibition  of  all  commerce  with  Franee^ 
wbich  that  power  vainly  bopes  to  effect  figainii 
the  commerce  of  his  mf\jesty  ssnbjects,  a  prohibi- 
tion which  the  superiority  of  his  mi\jesty*8  natal 
ibrcea  rolght  enable  bim  to  Btipport,  by  abtoallv 
inveeting  the  ports  and  coasts  ol  the  enemy  with 
numerous  squadrons  and  cruisers,  so  ea  to  make 
the  entrance  or  approach  thereto  raanifestly  dan- 
gerous ;  and  whereas  bis  majesty«  though  nnwiUing 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  enemies,  by  procee£ 
ing  to  an  extremity  so  distressing  to  all  nations 
not  engaged  in  the  war,  and  carrying  on  their  ac- 
cnstomed  trade,  yet  feels  himself  bo^nd  by  a  du6 
regard  to  the  just  defence  of  the  riabts  and  inier- 
ests  of  his  people,  not  to  süffer  such  measurcs  to 
be  taken  by  the  enemy,  without  taking  some 
Steps  on  his  part  to  reetrain  this  violence,  and  to 
retum  upon  them  the  evils  of  their  own  injuatice; 
his  majesty  is  tbereupon  pleased,  by  and  with  tha 
advice  of  his  privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  h 
hereby  ordcred,  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted 
to  trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  porti 
shall  belong  to,  or  be  in  the  poesesaion  of  France 
or  her  allies,  or  shall  be  so  für  under  their  control 
as  that  British  vessels  may  not  freely  trade  thcreat ; 
and  the  Commanders  of  his  majesty's  ships  of . 
war  and  privateers  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  in* 
structed  to  warn  every  neutral  vessel  comingH^om 
any  such  port,  and  destined  to4inother  such  port» 
to  disooDtinue  bir  voyage,  and  not  to  prooeed  to 
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tifo  roemorable  Orders  which,  anhappilj*,  con- 
tribnted  to  aggravate  the  prejudices  previonöTy 
«ntertained  against  Great  Britain  by  a  large 
BMijority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  suppKcd  the  ostensible,  bat — as 
€ircuinstanceS|  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  entitle 
US  to  argue — not  the  real  groand  for  the  War 
of  1812.  It  is  weit  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
Order  was  not  the  producdon  of  a  Tory  Min- 
»try ;  but  of  a  Whig  Cabinet,  headed  by  Mr. 
.Pox, — a  Toan  who  will  hardly  be  charged  with 
•ny  bias  towards  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  British  Crown.  It 
is  still  more  important  to  remark  that,  when 
Mr,  Munroe,  the  United  States  Minister  in 
London,  commnnicated  the  Order  to  bis 
govemment,  he  did  so  with  comments  expres- 
sive of  concurrence  and  satisfaction.  "  Tfie 
spMt  of  this  Order,"  observes  Mr.  Alison,  "  was 
to  deprive  the  French,  and  all  t!ie  nations  sub- 
Ject  to  their  control,  which  had  embraced  the 
Oöntinental  System,  of  the  adrantages  of  the 
coasting  trade  in  neutral  bottoms :  and«  con- 
Bidering  the  much  more  violent  and  extensive 
diaraoterof  the  Berlin  Decree,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  mild  and  lenient 
neasure  of  retaliation.*' 


The  isstnng  of  the  Or^ 


The  Order  in  Coun- 
cil Ihouffh  siricily  jasi, 

Boi  perhap«  the  best    der  in  Council,  though 

eooroe   open    to   the     ,      .        ,   ,  -      .,  , 

British  Ooverament  just  and  defensible,  was, 
jjjKThaps,  an  infelicitous  proceeding.  The 
British  Govemment  might  have  tried  mstead 
«me  or  otfaer  of  two  expedients,  either  of  whicb, 
M  matters  tomed  out,  would  probably  have 
answered  better  than  that  which  was  adopted. 
If  they  would  not  have  been  justiÖed  in  treat- 
ing  the  Emperor's  (blmination  with  oontempt; 
they  might — on  the  one  band — have  paused, 
•t  least,  to  aseertain  whether  neutral  powers 
ivotttd  acquiesce  in  bis   furioos  enactmeni 


MIT  such  port ;  and  any  vessel,  after  being  so 
wamed,  or  any  vessel  coming  from  an  j  snch  port, 
aAer  a  reasonable  time  shaH  hare  been  afforded 
fbr  receiving  information  of  this  bis  majesty^s 
Orders  which  shall  befoand  proceeding  to  ftnother 
«neb  port,  sball  be  captnred  and  brought  in,  and, 
togethcr  with  her  cargo,  »hall  be  eondemned  as 
lawfal  prize.  And  bis  mm'esty^B  principal  seoret- 
aries  of  State,  the  lords  commissloners  of  tlie 
lAlniiralty,  and  the  Jttdges  of  the  high  coort  of 
admirafty,  and  courts  of  vice  admindty,  are  to  take 
f  he  necessary  measures  herein  as  to  them  shall 
respectively  appertain. 

W.  FAWxxNnu 


This  wouTd  have  put  the  United  States  to  th^ 
test.  Had  they  acquiesced,  their  French  sym^ 
päthies  would  have  stood  eonfbssed,  and  tii^ 
pretext  of  a  grievance — not  discovered  untä 
an  interval  of  some  months  had  elapsed* — \A 
the  Order  in  Council,  would  have  been  conv- 
pletely  shut  out;  had  they  remonstrated $ 
that  wouH  have  been  taking  part  with  justici^ 
and  Buonaparte  might  have  given  way.  Oi^-^ 
on  the  other  band — the  boldest  course  of  tXL 
might  have  been  pursued,  and  the  whold 
strengtb  of  our  irresistible  navy  sent  to  la^ 
waste  the  French  coast  from  Ostend  to  Bä^ 
yonne,  wbich  would  soon  have  brought  Buona« 
parte  to  reason,  and  made  him  consider  deliver- 
ance  from  such  a  scourge — the  severity  of 
which  he  had  good  cause  to  know  and  dread 
— cheaply  purchased  by  (he  abrogation  of  bte 
Decree.  The  British  Government,  however, 
resolved  on  s  middle  course ;  and  pubhshed 
the  "  Order  in  Council,"  which,  whilst  it  wa« 
insufflcient  to  repel  the  violence  of  the  enerny, 
assisted  afterwards  to  bring  on  qgllision  With 
a  neutral  power.  Still— as  we  have  said.  «nd 
will  repeat — the  Order  in  Council,  if  it  were 
comparatively  feeble  and  inefficient,  Stands 
nevertheless,  as  to  justice,  on  a  position  per* 
fectly  unassaüable. 

The  üniied  State«        The  alternative  of  ob- 

raise  no  voioe  agunst  ,  , 

Buonaparte's  Decree.      Scrvant  mactlVlty  might 

have  been  tried  at  the  outset ;  but  certainly 
could  not  have  been  long  maintained ;  and 
must  have  given  place  soon  to  energetic  resist- 
ance.  Whilst  the  Berlin  Decree  was  bemg 
unsparingly  executed,  the  neutral  nations  of 
Denmark,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States—^ 
by  abstaining  from  remonstrance — received  it^ 
as  we  are  warranted  in  considering,  with  at 
least  silent  acquiescence.  The  sflence  of  the 
United  States  is  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
because  that  country — ^remote  from  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  completely  secure  from  any  at- 
terapt  of  Buonaparte  to  shut  up  Hs  ports— 
might  have  spoken  out  in  frank  and  honest 
terms  with  safety.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how^ 
ever,  that  the  cürrent  of  public  fbeling  had 
already  begun  to  set  the  otber  way.  Whett 
tidingsofthe  first  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Emperor  reached  them,  ho  voie6 


*  The  first  notice  of  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prea- 
ident's  angry  measage  ef  Oetober  21,  IBOt» 
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Isdve  document  enumated  fiom  tfae  sorern- 
BflBt  mdioUiBg,  evea  iDdiroctlj  tad  in  tfae 
Badest  teiTDa»  their  Benwofdie  oatrage  whkh 
had  been  ooraiitHted  bj  tbft  oppresior  and 
templer  of  Enrbpe.  Not  a  word  even  of 
ezpoBtiüatkm  was  br«athedby  ike  groat  N«ith 
AiBerican  cepoblio— lodependeBtasit  wm  of 
Napoleon'B  iron-haoded  dcspotism,  and  deeply 
interested  in  British  commeDea^  imtilihearm 
of  Frenoh  yioidnce  fett  haarilj-  on  the  ships 
«fitsowDoitKens;  and,  «Ten  (hen,~although 
«nfiacatioa  foHowed  on  oonfiaoaUon,  and  wS^ 
fiom  of  firancft  aocruing  from  thasequestnitioB 
«f  American  property  enridied  tbe  Freaeh 
Ireamvy, — ^the  tone  adopted  by  the  Pk^dent 
«fthe  United  Statea  tovrante  the  F^rench  gor- 
«nmoit»  though  petnlant  emmgh^  wa&  gentle 
and  pUiBÜTe  and  auppticatory,  comparod  wilh 
tKe  atrong  and  angry  langnagB  freqaently  adr 
dressed  from  Wa^ngton  to  minist^u»  and 
fJbnipiotantiaries  of  Gfoat  Buitain. 


The  aflair   of  the 
Ghesapeake.nd  Jtme, 

lam. 


Whilst  diasatisiactioi]^ 
was  thus  too  evidcntlj 
^icreasing  oa  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  an  ipauspi- 
cious  enforcement  of  the  right  of  search,  by 
H.  IC.  ship  Leopard,  against^the  American 
frigate,  Chesapeake,  oontril^uted  still  further 
to  agitate  the  public  mind. 

As  it  was  known  that  sereral  British  sea- 
men  had  deserted  from  differcnt  ships  and 
veasels  of  H.  M.  nayy,  whäst  lying  at  anchor 
In  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  that,  after  the 
whole  body  of  the  descrters  had  openly  pa- 
caded  the  streets  of  Norfolk,  under  the  Ame- 
rican flag,  and  protected  by  the  Magistrates 
of  the  towOf  four  of  them,  at  least,  had  been 
xeceived  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, Admind  Berk^ey,  then  in  command  of 
the  North  American  Station,  issued  instruc- 
üons  for  their  requisitipn  and  removal, — ^the 
deaerters  having  been  preriously  demanded, 
bat  without  effect,  by  tbe  British  Oonsul  at 
Korfolk,  as  well  as  by  the  Captains  of  the 
iddps  from  which  they  had  deserted.  About 
one  month  after  the  issuing  of  these  Instruc- 
tions,— afterwards  disayowed  by  the  British 
Ck>vemment,  as  an  improper  extension  of  the 
right  of  search  to  armed  ressels, — Captun 
jQumphries,  of  H.  ^  ship  Leopord,  74  gun% 
on  the  22nd  June,  Mowed  the  Cheiqpeake 


to  sea,  off  Cape  Hensy,  and  in  a  few  homai 
came  up  witk  her.  On  being  baiktd  by  tto 
Leqparc^  and  repdving  an  in]tin»atk>ntha4tii^ 
Captaia  ofthat  shipdeaired  to  send  ameaMfe 
<m  board  the  Chesapeake,  the  Commander  af 
the  latter  Tcfiael,  Oommodore  Banron,  hoye  to ; 
whereupon  a  letter  was  sent  by  Captain  Hittft- 
phriefi,  coYering  aa  'order  fron  Admal 
Berkeley,  in  which  Üie  men  known  to  haita 
been  reoeiTod  into  the  Americin  frigate,  and 
aUeged  to  be  deaert^«  fttMn  the  Melampdi^ 
were  designated  i^  name  a»d  claimed.  Cos^ 
pilanoe  with  the  Order  was  refosed  by  Com* 
Okodore  Barron,  who  replied  by  letter  to 
Oaptain  Homphries,  denying  that  he  had  the 
men,  intimating  bis  unwillingness  to  permift 
the  searc^  and  adctiog  that  hiacrew  cooldnaft 
be  mnstered  for  ei^amination  by  any  otibtir 
officera  than  bis  own.  Captiün  Httmpl«rifl% 
on  receiTing  this  r^[>ly,  fiired  a  hroadstde  inio 
the  Chesapeake»  to  which  tbe  latt^  Tossel  ca- 
tumed  a  few  ahots,  in  a  cobfuaed  aumner ;  the 
Leopard  then  r^^eating  her  fire,  the  Amerir 
can  frigate  strack  her  colors.  A  hoat  wen 
then  put  off  from  tbe  Leopard;  and  t|^e  me» 
were  disooveced  and  remOved  In  this  $SU(t 
the  Chesapeake  had  three  men  IdUed  aad 
^hteen  wöunded,  amongst  the  bitter  of  wboa^ 
was  CommodOre  Barron;  besides  which  Ühp 
dami^  done  to  her  bull  and  nouists  was  <xmr 
siderablei  The  captured  dedertera  were  takem 
to  Haü&x  and  tri^;  and  one  oi  them,  being 
foundguiltyofpirm3yandmutiny,wa8hange4i  ' 
It  is  a  drcumstance  worthy  of  noticcv— *«# 
erincing  on  the  part  of  the  ü.  Sw  nayy  at  the 
time  a  apirit  gidknt  and  refl(4ute  enougfa^ 
though  too  ira8cible,^^that  Conmodore  Bar- 
ron was  censured  and  suspended  soon  afUlw 
wards  by  a  naval  oourt,  for  not  preparing  hia 
Yesad  more  fuUy  kr  action,  when  there  was 
su£Ek^ent  time  to  do  so,  and  thua  incapacitair 
ing  himsdf  from  making  more  than  the  slif^ 
and  yery  ineffecUve  resistance  which  he  offered 
This  collision  between  the  two  yesflels  was 
specially  unfortunate  at  such  a  juncture  ;  but 
tbe  hasty  proceeding  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  srared  to  make  matters  vastly 
worse.  On  the  2nd  July  following,  he  set 
forth  predpitately  im  ftpgry  proclamation,  in 
which,  after  reciting  the  transaction,  in  faui- 
guage  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in 
a  Tery  high  deg^e,  he  peremptorily  '*  required 
all  amed  Teoicia  bearing  cwamissiona  under 
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the  Goremment  of  GreM  Britain,  then  within 
Um  harbora  or  waters  of  the  United  States, 
immediately  and  without  any  delay  to  depait 
from  the  same,  and  interdicted  the  entranoe  of 
all  the  Said  harbors  and  waters  to  the  said 
«rmed  ressels,  and  to  all  others  bearing  com- 
mSssioiis  under  the  autbority  of  the  British 
Ooremment"  *  This,  in  its  bearing,  was  a 
hosiile  measare ;  for,  at  the  same  time  that 
this  interdiction  of  British  vessels  was  pro- 
fdaimed,  the  fleets  of  France  had  free  access 
to  the  ports  from  whidi  their  enemies  were 
-thvis  imperioosly  exclnded.  And  this  step 
was  taken,  before  the  President  knew  in  what 
li^t  the  British  GoTemment  woald  riew  the 
aotofitsoffioer.  The  prodamation  was,  to  a 
eonsiderable  extent,  a  retaliation  of  the  tio- 
lenoe  complained  o^  fbr,  bj  the  sudden  stop- 
pag»  of  supplies,  it  caused  no  smaU  inconre- 
ilSence  and  pri?ation  to  manj  of  H.  IL  yessels 
a*  that  time  in  the  harbonrs  of  the  United 
Siatos ;  whUst  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
■lethod  of  self*redress  was  put  in  execntion,  a 
demand  for  satisikotion  and  reparation  had 
been  despatched  to  the  British  Gorernment. 
Tbat  Gorernment,  before  an j  suit  fbr  satisfiio- 
tkm  had  reaehed  it,  disavowed  the  act  on  the 
groond  that  '*  the  right  of  search,  when  ap- 
plied to  Tessels  of  ta»r,  eztended  only  to  a 
ne^uitumy  bnt  oould  not  be  carried  into  ef- 
ÜMt  by  actnal  force^''  Oaptain  Harophries 
irasrecalled  and  Adn^ral  Berksley  suffsred 
Ihe  serere  disgraoe  of  being  superseded.  In 
this  frank  and  honorable  spiriidid  the  British 
Govemment, — before  one  word  of  compbint 
or  expostolation  had  been  bome  across  the 
Atlantic, — promptly  and  spontaneoosly  testifr 
their  coneera  at  the  mistaken  proceedings  of 
their  offloer,  and  their  oordial  desire  to  make 
ffaparation.  It  will  be  apparent,  we  think,  to 
fffwy  ono  that  their  treatment  of  the  affiur 
exhibits,  in  a  Tery  strong  light,  the  Presi- 
dent's  proolamation  as  a  measare  premature 
aod  nnJQstifial^ 


Rifht  of  SMfckjf 


In  the  American  mer- 


*  Ameriean  Wtekly  jR^^Oftr,  28tb  Sept.,  1811. 

f  Extract  fVom  Mr.  ShefTej^s  speech  in  the 
Houae  of  ReprenentatireB,  on  the  biU  to  raise  an 
additional  miUtary  force-^anuary,  8,  1812 : — 
**He  prptested  agninst  wagiitg  a  war  for  the 
protection  of  any  other  than  natire  bom  American 
.seameD,  or  thoaa  who  were  dtiaena  when  the  inde- 


diant  aenrice,  aboat  the  time  of  Üke  war,  there 
were  between  thk'ty  wndßßp  thoosand  of  onr 
seamen  employed,  many  of  thrai  deseiiert^ 
and  liable  to  be  roclakned  as  such ;  and,  as  to 
the  rest,  thdr  impressment  was  just  as  lawftd 
fix>m  a  merchant  ressel  of  the  United  States 
as  an  Eng^islsyessd ;  for  sm«ly  thefa*  hsTiag 
songht  the  serrice  of  the  United  States,— 
probaUy  for  the  yery  purpose  of  evading  that 
of  their  own  coontry  in  the  hour  of  peril — did 
not  absolye  them  fix>m  their  allegiance,  nor 
render  nugatory  the  established  law  of  nation% 
that  **  eyery  State  has  a  rigfat  to  the  senricei 
of  its  sabjeots,  and  e^pecially  in  time  of  war.'' 
On  the  trial  of  the  men  taken  from  the  Ches»- 
peake,  it  was  shown  that  three  of  them  were 
onqueetionably  American  dtizens,  bot  that 
they  had  entered  the  serrice  of  Great  Britaia 
yoluntarily :  the  fburth,  who  was  eonyicted  of 
piracy  and  matiny,  and  fbr  these  crimet 
hanged,  was  a  natiye  British  subject 

We  can  readily  understand  that  America» 
seamen,' whether  natiye  or  naturalized — ^lan- 
guage,  garb,  appearance,  and  other  cbaracter* 
istic  peculiarities  being  the  saroe  in  both  casea^ 
— ^may  liaye  been  now  and  thcn  mistaken  for 
British  seamen,  and,  as  such,  impressed 
into  the  Service  of  Great  Britain ;  but  there 
IS  posittyely  no  proo^  elther  that  the  im- 
pressment was  made  with  wilful  disregard 
of  asoertained  origin,  or  that  the  mistake 


pendenee  of  the  oonntrj  was  achiered.  It  was 
enongh  to  protect  them  wbile  they  remain  withfai 
oar  terrüories.  Within  these  we  had  a  right  U» 
make  regulationa.  But  we  had  ne  right  to  make 
regulations  on  the  ocean,  which  would  conflict 
with  the  pretensioDS  of  all  eivlKied  nations,  who 
olaimed  the  aHegianee  of  their  native  bom  sab» 
jects  eitherbr  the  divine  right  of  tho  goyemore» 
or  by  implied  compact  He  should  not  ioqoire 
whether  these  Claims  were  oompatible  wkh  the 
rights  of  man.  It  was  snlBdent  that  they  grew 
out  of  the  establiabed  usages  and  principe  ot 
oiFilized  kingdoms,  whIch  we  had  ne  right  to 
controTort  ont  of  onr  own  Jimita.  He  weoki 
therefore  not  proteot  any  other  thwi  natural  Am* 
eriean  Citizens  on  the  ocean.  We  did  not  deny 
tifie  right  of  England  to  seareh  fbr  property ;  she 
wentf\irther,  and  chitmed  the  prititege  of  seareb« 
ing  fbr  her  aeameo.  The  sirnuarity  of  onr  man» 
ners  and  language  oocaaioned  her  to  abuse  the 
pHvilege  in  soroe  cases  by  the  impressment  of  our 
seamen.  This  was  not  an  abnse  of  prinetple  bnt 
of  honer.  And  before  we  go  to  war  with  herfbr 
impressment  he  would  make  her  this  offer :  he 
would  agree  not  to  let  any  man  enter  our  mer« 
ehant  yessels  but  a  natural  Citizen  of  tfiese  Unll« 
ed  States." 
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— ciuiüd  eo  freqaeDÜy  as  to  buTolTe  anything 
läe  the  wroog  and  the  suOering  defncted  in  a 
prociamalion  of  the  President  of  Uie  United 
Stetes, — ^in  which  doooment  it  is  stated,  that 
^'imder  pretezt  of  seardiing  for  her  seamen, 
thousands  of  American  Citizens  ander  the  safe- 
guärd  of  publie  Uws,  and  of  their  national  flag, 
haTe  been  tom  from  thdr  country  and  firom 
everything  dear  to  thcm.**  The  quesdon,  as 
it  happens,  was  dkscussed,  soon  after  the  decla- 
rmtion  of  war,  by  an  "  Ax srican  Crnzm,"  a 
momber  of  the  local  legislature  in  one  of  the 
New  England  States,  and  evidently  a  man  of  ta- 
lent  and  education.  From  a  vigoroos  and  lucid 
Pamphlet,  published  by  this  writer,  in  Opposi- 
tion to  the  intemperate  policy  of  bis  goyem- 
meot,  weborrow  the  following  eztract  bearing 
<m  the  "  right  of  search :" — 

*'  The  whde  nomber  of  sailort  preteaded  to  bare 
been  impreased  from  onr  sbips,  for  fifteen  years 
past,  was  6258,  out  of  70,000,  and  of  which,  all 
bat  1600  have  been  restored.  Of  thisremainder, 
ai  least  one  half  are  probably  Britiah  leamen,  and 
of  the  reeidae  it  is  probable  that  at  least  another 
moietj  eniered  vcluntarUy,  The  whole  number 
of  British  seamen  in  their  marine,  or  public  ihipt 
md^^  is  160,000,  and  in  their  merchant  ships,  orer 
whom  they  bare  a  perfect  control,  240,000.  Is 
it  probable,  we  ask,  that  for  the  sake  of  gaiaing 
1500  seamen,  they  would  hazard  the  peace  of  their 
oountry."» 

What  the  United  States  shonld  have  done, 
is  simply  this : — they  shouid  have  taken  effec- 
taal  Steps  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  their 
serrice  of  British  seamen,  dnrlng  the  war  with 
France.  This  would  bare  put  a  stop  at  once  to 
the  grievance.  Instead  of  doing  this,  the  mer- 
cbant  serrice  of  the  United  States  offered  them 
double  the  pay  giTcn  to  a  Seaman  in  a  British 
ship  of  war,  besides  not  disdaining  to  use  other 
moro  directallurements ;  so  that,  whilst  Qreat 
Britain  was  striving  to  rally  round  her  Stand- 
ard all  the  stout  hearts  and  stalwartarmsshe 
ODQld  bring  together  q/*  A^  (^tm  »^m«  in  a  strug- 
gle  for  existence,  the  States  of  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were 
emplqying— for  lucre^s  sake — three  fivreign 
seamen  to  one  natire  American. 


^5^  P*,"?^*  ^^      It  is  a  curious  and  signi- 
Biütih  conroy.  flcant  drcumstance  that. 


*  Hr.  Xadison'a   War,  by  a  Kow  England 
Citizen« 


^dutst  this  ezdting  topic  was  in  debato,  in* 
stances  were  occurring  of  merchant  yessels  of 
the  United  States  placing  themselres  under 
British  oonvoy.  Oases  such  as  these,  howcTer, 
were  no  doubt  rare ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hostüe  Interpretation  likely  to  be  put  upon 
them  by  France  had  they  been  numerous, 
there  was,  we  fear,  but  Httle  inclination  on  the 
part  of  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  seelc 
protection  under  the  guns  of  a  British  ship  of 
war.  Still,  few  as  they  were,  they  may  serve 
to  suggest  the  reflection,  how  readily  the 
national  feeling  on  both  sides  might  have  been 
oonciliated  into  firm  and  mutually  profitable 
firiendship,  had  the  United  States  been  able  to 
perceive  at  once— as  Washington  had  strir^ 
that  they  should  peroeitre— that  their  in- 
terest,  no  less  than  their  origin,  bound  them 
to  Qreat  Britain ;  and  had  they  sincerely  and 
strenuously  labored,  under  that  persuasion,  to 
ffuppress  their  strangely  misplaced  and  deeply 
prejudicial  sympathy  with  France ;  a  coun- 
try,  at  that  tune  the  yery  antithesis  of  • 
populär  State ;  ambitious,  merciless,  despotis- 
ing ;  seeking  to  enslave  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
herseif  virtually  enslayed  by  as  thoroughpaced 
a  tyrant  as  the  world  has  erer  seen. 

CcSncif  im 'nov"        The  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
ism,  m^  Milan  De-    (^^h  July,  1807)  having 

secured  the  adhesion  of  Russia  to  the  Con- 
tinental league,  and  established  Buonaparte  in 
bis  coyeted  poBition  of  supreme  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  ofthe  Oontinent,it  became  imperattye 
on  the  British  Qoyemment  to  enact  a  roore 
efibctual  measure  than  the  Order  of  the  7th 
January,  which  not  only  was,  in  its  actual 
bearing,  comparatively  lenient  and  mild ;  but 
had  been  yery  generally  eyaded,  and  afforded 
to  Great  Britain  Httle  orno  protection  against 
the  extreme  and  unscrupulous  proceedings  of 
her  adyersary.  In  this  condition  of  affiiirs, 
on  the  1  Ith  Noyember,  1807,  the  Order  which 
we  giye  below  was  issued*    To  this  Order 

*  The  (Jovemment  on  this  occasion  were  well 
snpported  by  Parliament— in  the  Upper  House  by 
a  mijority  of  127  to  61 ;  in  the  Lower  by  214  to 
94.— Alison,  yol.  8,  p.  669. 

oanaa  m  coüncil 
At  the  Ck>urt  at  the  Queen*s  Palace,  the  11  th 

of  NoTember,  1807,  present,  the  khig's  raost 

EzceUeDt  Mi^esty  in  Council. 

^^Wbereas  certaln  ordera,  estahlisbing  an  an« 
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Bttontpavte,  oq  the  l7th  December«  of  tke 
lame  jear,  repHed  hf  his  MUmi  Dacne^wliaeb 


preeedentcd  »jetem  of  wai€Mre  againflt  tkki  king- 
aom,  and  aimed  especiaUy  at  the  destniction  q( 
ha  commerce  and  resourcea,  were  some  time  since 
issoed  by  tbe  goTernmeot  of  Pnmce,  by  which 
"  tbe  Britigb  Islands  were  äeclared  to  be  in  a 
State  of  blockade,^  thereby  subjecting  to  capture 
and  condemnation  all  veasels,  with  their  cargoes, 
which  ahoald  coatinue  to  trade  with  hia  mijesty^a 
iomlnioQs: 

And  wbereaa  by  the  saroe  order,  "  all  trading 
in  Enjiclish  merchandise  is  prohibited,  and  every 
iftide  of  raerchandiae  belonging  to  England,  or 
foming  from  her  colonie«,  or  ofncar  manufantnre, 
ia  decUrcd  lawful  prize  :'* 

And  whereas  the  nations  In  alliance  with  France 
»Bd  linder  her  controul,  were  required  to  gire,  and 
kare  gi?eu,  and  do  give,  efSset  to  such  ocders : 

And  whereas  hia  mioesty*»  Order  of  the  7th  of 
January  last  has  notanswered  the  desired  purpose, 
either  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  recall  Üiose 
Orders,  or  of  inducing  neutral  nations  to  interpose, 
with  eifeetftoobtain  their  reTocation;  but,  onUie 
pontrary,  the  same  have  been  recently  enfbrced 
with  increascd  rigour : 

And  whereas  bis  ni^jesty,  nnder  these  circum- 
IjUaices,  fiads  himself  compeHed  to  tahe  fkrther 
measurcs  for  assertlng  and  Tindicating  bis  just 
rights,  and  for  supporting  that  maritime  power 
which  the  exertionsand  valour  of  bis  people  hare, 
nnder  the  blessing  of  Providence,  enabledhim  to 
establlsh  and  maintain ;  and  the  maintenance  of 
which  is  not  more  essential  to  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity  of  bis  mfyesty^s  dominions,  than  it  is  to  the 
I^tectipn  of  such  states  as  still  re^ain  their  inde- 
pendence,  and  to  the  general  intercourseand  hap- 
piness  of  manktnd : 

His  miyesty  is  therelbre  ple^ised,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy  Council,  to  Order,  and  it  is 
hereby  ordered,  that  all  tbe  ports  and  place«  of 
Franee  and  her  alltes.  or  of  any  other'country  at 
war  with  bis  migesty,  and  all  other  ports  orplaces 
in  Europe,  from,  which.  although  not  at  war  with 
his  majesty,  the  British  flag  is  excluded,  and 
all  ports  or  places  in  the  colouies  belonging  to  his 
«iijesty's  enemies,  shall,  from  heneeforth  be  sab- 
j,ect  to  the  same  restrictions  in  point  of  trade  and 
navigation,  with  the  exceptions  hereinafter-men- 
ttoued,  as  if  the  same  were  actually  blockaded  by 
Im  majesty^s  naval  forces,  in  the  most  strict  and 
rigorous  manner : — And  it  is  hereby  f  urther  ordered 
and  declared,  that  all  trade  in  artides  which  are 
«f  the  produce  or  manofacture  of  the  sald  coun- 
IHM  or  coloniea,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered 
to  be  unlawful ;  and  that  ererv  vossel  trading  from 
6r  to  the  said  countries  or  colonies,  together  with 
all  ffoods  and  merchandise  on  board,  and  all 
irticles  of  the  produce  or  manu^Msture  of  tbe  said 
countries  or  colonies,  shall  be  eaptured,  and  con- 
4ensned  as  prixe  to  the  captors. 

But  although  his  m^jesty  would  be  fully justified, 
by  the  circumstanoes  an4  conaiderations  above 
secited,  in  establishing  such  System  of  reitriotions 
Wish  respect  to  all  the  countries  and  colo- 
nies of  bis  enemies,  without  exception  or  quali- 
fication ;  yet  bis  majesty,  being  nevertheless 
detiroos  not  to  tnlject  neotodi  to  any  greater  In- 


pat  the  finahing  gtr^e  to  biq  ezoommimioft-^ 
aonofGrMtBdtein.« 


oonreniettoe  than  is  absolntdy  insepanbid  from 
the  carryiag  into  effect  bis  m^*tsty^s  just  det^ 
mination  tocounteractthe  designsoi  his  enemies^ 
and  to  retort  upon  his  enemies  tbemselves  the 
conseqnenees  of  their  own  Tiolenee  and  it^ustloe  ; 
and  being  yet  willing  to  hope  that  it  may  be  pos^ 
sible  (consistently  with  that  object)  still  to  allow 
to  neutrals  the  opportunity  offumisbingthemseWet 
with  colonial  produce  ifor  their  own  consuiuptloii 
and  supply ;  and  even  to  leave  open,  for  the  present^ 
such  trade  with  his  miyesty^s  eneroiea  as  sliall  be 
carried  on  directly  m  ith  the  ports  of  his  majesty*f 
dominions,  or  of  bis  alfies,  in  tfae  ma&ner  herdUi* 
After  mentioned : 

His  mi^sty  is  therefore  pleoscd  Ihrther  to  order 
that  nothiug  herein  contained  shall  extend  to 
subject  to  eapture  or  condemnation  any  vessel,  or 
tbe  caiYo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  to  any  conntry 
not  declared  by  this  Order  to  be  subjected  to  the 
restrictions  incident  to  a  State  of  blockade,  which 
shidl  bsTo  deared  ont  witb  soch  cargofrom  some 
port  or  place  of  the  countcy  io  which  she  beleng% 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  or  from  some  free 
port  in  bis  majesty^s  colonies,  under  circumstance^ 
in  which  such  trade  from  such  free  ports  is  per- 
mitted,  dvect  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  ookmiee 
of  his  mi^esty^s  enemies,  or  from  those  eoloniet 
direct  to  the  countryto  which  such  yessel  belongs^ 
or  Co  some  free  port  in  liis  migesty^s  colonies,  in 
sucn  cases,  and  with  such  artides,  as  it  may  be 
lawM  to  Import  into  such  free  port ; — nor  to  anj 
yessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any  Tessel,  belonging  y^ 
any  country  not  at  war  with  bis  majesty,  whicb 
shall  have  cleared  out  under  such  regulations  as 
bis  mijesty  may  tliink  fit  to  prescribe,  and  shaÄ 
be  proceeding  direct  from  some  f>ort  or  place  ki 
this  kingdoro,  or  from  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  or  from 
any  port  belonging  to  his  mi\|esty^s  allies,  to  the 
port  specified  in  her  dcarance : — nor  to  any  vessel 
or  tbe  oargo  of  any  vessel,  belonging  to  any  coun» 
try  not  at  war  with  his  mi^jesty,  which  shaU  be 
Coming  from  any  port  or  place  in  Europe  which  if 
declared  by  this  order  to  be  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions inddent  tO  a  State  of  l>lo€dkade,  destined  to 
some  port  or  phioe  in  Bueope  belonging  to  hie 
migesty,  and  which  shall  be  on  l;ier  voyage  direot 
thereto ;  but  these  execeptions  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood  as  exempting  from  capture  or  confiscation 
any  yessel  or  goods  which  shall  be  liable  IheretQ 
in  respect  of  having  entered  or  departed  froop 
any  port  or  place  actually  blockaded  by  his  majesty^i 
squadrons  or  ships  of  war,  or  for  being  enemies^ 
proper^,  or  for  any  other  cavise  than  tbe  contni» 
vention  of  this  present  order. 

And  the  Commanders  of  bis  majesty^s  ship»  of 
war  and  privateers,  and  other  vesselsacting  under 
his  n^jesty^s  comroission,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
instructed  to  warn  every  vessd  which  shall  have 


*  iMPiRija  niCRiK. 
Refoinder  to  bis  Brirtannic  H^jesty*s  Order,  in 

GounoH,  Not.  11, 1807.— At  our  Royal  Palaee» 

at  Milan.  Dec.  17,  1807. 

Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  kbig  of  Jtaly, 
and  protector  of  the  Rhenish  Gonfloderation  :— 

Observmg  the  measores  adopted  by  the  Britirii 
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emanenced  her  Tojage  pHor  t6  Ady  ntfUde  of  tkis 
•rder,  and  shall  be  desUned  (o  any  port  of  Fmnoe, 
or  of  her  allies,  or  of  aöy  oth^r  couotry  at  war 
with  hb  majeflty,  or  t6  any  port  or  place  fröm  wWoh 
tfae  British  flag  as  afereeaid  iB  exoludad,  or  to  any 
colony  belpDgiog  to  hia  migesty's  enemies,  and 
whieh  shall  not  have  cleared  out  as  is  here-before 
iUöwed,  todiseofttraoe  her  voyage,  and  to  prooeed 
Id^aome  port  or  r^aoe  in  this  kinffdom,  or  to  Gtt>- 
raltar  or  Malta ;  and  any  Teasel,  which  aAer  having 
been  so  wamed,  or  after  a  reasonable  tinie  sh^ 
fcavc  been  affbi<ded  fbr  the  w^rirat  of  infor- 
nuition  of  thia  hia  majesty'a  order  at  any  port  or 
place  from  which  she  saiied,  or  which,  afler  baviog 
notice  of  thia  order,  ahall  bc  found  in  the  prose- 
catioft  of  any  voyage,  oontrary  to  the  reatrietions 
Amtakied  in  thia  order,  ahall  be  captured,  and 
«ogether  with  her  cargo,  condemnad  aa  lawful 
prize  to  the  capfora. 

And  whei^eaa  countries,  not  engnged  in  the  war, 
iMire  aoqaieaeod  in  tbeee  ordere  ol  Frafioe,  pro- 
hibiting  all  trade  in  any  articlea  tho  prodijce  or 
manufacture  of  bis  mi^jesty^s  dominions ;  ahd  tho 
merchants  of  those  ooontrtea  have  gli^en  oounte* 
naac«  and  efflect  to  those  probifakiooa,  by  accepUng 
from  persona  Styling  themselres  commerdal  agents 
of  the  enemy,  resident  at  neutral  porta,  certain 
docaments,  termed,  "certificatesof  drfgin,'*being 
eertificates  obtained  at  the  porls  of  shiproent, 
dedaring  tbat  the  articles  of  the  cargo  are  not  of 
Ihe  prtfdncd  or  manufacture  of  hia  mi^ty'a 
dominions,  or  to  that  effect: 

And  whereas  this  expedietit  has  been  directed 
by  FVanee,  and  submitted  to  by  such  merchants, 
m  pari  of  tbe  new  System  of  warfiire  diteotdd 
^ünst  tlie  trade  of  this  kingdom,  and  as  tbe  uioat 
^ectual  Instrument  of  accomplishing  the  same, 
and  it  Is  (herefere  essentlttlfy  neoessary  to  resist 
Hz 

His  majesty  ia  therefore  pleased,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  hia  privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is 
bereby  ordered  that  ff  any  Testet,  afler  reasonable 
time  shall  have  beeo  afforded  for  reaaltitig  noUoa 
of  this  bis  majesty'a  order  at  the  port  or  place 
froro  which  such  Tessel  clearcd  out,  shall  be  found 
carryln^any  such  oertlflcate  or  docnment  as  aft)re>- 
kaid,  or  toy  doeument  referring  to,  oraothentioa* 
ÜDß  the  aame,  such  Tessel  sball  beac^udged  lawful 
prize  to  the  captor,  together  with  the  goods  laden 
theretn,  belonging  to  the  person  or  peisons  by 
wliom,  oron  whose  behalf,  any  auch  document 
#a0  put  on  board. 

And  the  right  honorable  thelol^s  commission- 
lers,  ftc  are  to  take  the  necessary  measures  herein 
im  to  them  shall  respectivelr  appertain. 

W.  FaWKiMftE, 

QoTTumentt  <»  tbe  llth  of  NoTamber  laaC^  by 
wUek  Tossebi  belonging  to  neutral,  friendly,  or 
•▼en  powera  tbe  alüea  of  England,  are  made  UaMe 
Boi  oniy  to  be  searebed  by  B^glish  cmisera,  bat 
to  be  eompnlaorily  detalned  Ib  En^^d,  and  to 
bare  a  tox  laid  on  them  of  so  mach  per  cant  on 
tbe  evrgo,  to  be  legvlsted  by  the  Erttlah  legWa. 


DOW  expofted.  The  oeean,  whofle  warea  ba4 
borne  for  yeara  vait  weakh  io  their  sbores^ 
whiUrti  it  waB  strewD  witb  tbe  wreok  of  Euvop- 


Obaerting  tbat  by  these  acta  the  British  gorenir 
menttima/uma/i^etsbips  of  every  nation  in  Europe; 
that  it  is  not  competent  for  any  goTernmcfnt  to 
detract  fVom  its  own  independence  and  rights, 
all  the  «overeigns  of  Europe  haTing  in  trust  th# 
sovereignties  and  independence  of  their  flag ;  that 
if,  by  an  unpardonable  weakness^  and  which,  ia 
the  öyes  of  posterity,  would  be  aa  indelible  atein, 
such  a  tyranny  waa  allowed  to  be  established  inte 
principles,  and  consecrated  by  uaage,  the  English 
would  avail  themseWes  of  itto  assert  itas  a  right; 
as  theyhaTeaTailed  thenieelTee  of  the  intoleranea 
of gOTemments  to  establish  the  infiiraous  principlei 
that  the  flag  of  a  nation  doesnotcoTergoods^aud 
to  give  to  their  right  of  blockade  an  arbitrary  ex- 
tension,  and  which  infringes  on  the  soTereignty  of 
erery  State ;  we  haTe  decreed,  and  do  decree,  a« 
foUows ; 

"  Art.  I.  Every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  itmay 
belong,  that  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searebed 
by  an  EngKsh  sbip,  or  to  a  voyage  to  England,  of 
shall  have  paid  any  tax  whatsooTer  to  the  English 
government,  is  ther^by,  and  for  that  aloiie,  de« 
clared  to  be  denationalixedy  to  have  forfeited  the 
protection  of  its  king,  and  to  have  beoome  Engliah 
proporty. 

^*  II.  Whetber  the  ships  thus  dmatumalix^dhj 
tbe  arbitrary  mcasures  of  the  English  government, 
enter  into  our  ports,  or  those  of  *  our  allies,  Of 
whether  they  faH  into  the  hands  of  our  ships  of 
war,  or  ol  Our  priTateera,  they  are  dedared  to 
be  good  and  lawful  prizes. 

"  III.  The  British  Islands  are  declared  to  be  in 
a  State  of  blockade,  botb  by  land  and  sea.  Every 
ship.  of  whatever  nation,  or  wbatsoever  thenature 
of  its  cargo  may  be,  that  sails  from  the  ports  of 
England,  of  those  of  the  Euglish  colonies,  and  of 
the  countries  occupied  by  English  troops,  is  good 
and  lawful  prize,  as  contrary  to  the  present  decree ; 
and  may  bt  captured  by  our  sbips  of  war  or  ouf 
privateers,  and  a^judged  to  the  captor. 

"IV.  These  roeasures,  which  are  resorted  to 
only  in  Just  retaliation  of  tho  barbarous  System 
adopted  by  England,  which  aasimilates  its  legisk^ 
tion  to  that  o(  Algiera,  ahall  cease  to  have  any 
eifect  with  respect  to  all  nations  who  shall  have 
the  firmness  to  compel  the  English  government  tO 
respect  their  flag.  They  shall  condnue  to  be 
rigoroualy  in  force  as  long  aa  that  government 
does  not  rettim  to  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  which  regulates  tbe  relations  of  civilized 
States  in  a  State  of  war.  The  provisions  of  the 
present  deoreeshaübeabrogated  and  nuU;  inflici 
as  aoon  as  the  English  abide  again  by  tbe  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations,  which  are  al^  tho 
principles  of  Justice  and  of  honoar. 

"  All  our  ministet«  are  charged  with  the  execur 
tion  of  the  present  decree,  which  shall  be  inserted 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  laws. 

(Signed)  "  Napoleöw. 

"  By  Order  of  tbe  Emperof,  the  Secretary  of 

State. 

(Ogae^  «'fiLB.MiLsnE.» 
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ean  naTies,  had  ceased  to  be  to  them  a  safe 
highway  to  commercial  affluence.  Their 
^ips,  liablc  to  be  captared  by  one  or  otfaer  of 
tbe  belligerents,  could  only  at  great  risk  carry 
DD  their  commercial  intercourse  with  either. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  ihat  tbe  United 
States,  not  haying  interfered  when  their  inter- 
position  might  possibly  have  checked  Bona- 
parte, and  perhaps  recalled  him  within  tbe 
limits  of  international  law,  made  no  effort  to 
arrest  and  remove  at  once  tbe  original  cause 
of  tbcir  subsequent  misfortunes ;  so  tbat  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  tbey  bad  themselves 
to  blame  for  those  misfortunes.  Tbat  tbe 
attitude  wbich  tbey  migbt  bave  assumed,  bad 
tbey  cbosen,  was  likely  to  bave  some  influence 
on  Bonaparte,  can  bardly  be  doubted.  He 
tbougbt  it  wortb  bis  wbile  to  manoenvre  in 
Tarious  ways — at  one  time  pillaging,  at  anotber 
fiattering  tbem— in  tbe  bope  of  eitber  driving 
or  coaxing  tbem  into  a  war  with  Qreat  Britain. 
Their  policy,  therefore,  was  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  him ;  so  tbat  we  may  not  ven- 
ture to  say  with  wbat  effect  remonstrance 
firom  tbat  quarter  might  not  have  been  attended. 
As  to  tbe  eminently  characteristic  avowal  of 
attachment, — **His  Majesty  loves  tbe  Ame- 
ricans," — wbich,  afler  a  wbile,  he  tbougbt 
migbt  answer  bis  purpose  better  than  spolia- 
tion,  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  bave  no 
doubt  made  up  their  minds  by  this  time  as  to 
wbat  interpretation  tbey  ought  to  put  on  tbat 
dedaration — as  to  whether  it  be  genuine  regard 
or  sbameless  efiErontery.  His  protestation  of 
love  may  be  accepted  for  wbat  it  was  wortb ; 
but  the  fear  of  compelling  tbe  United  States 
to  throw  themselves  eventually  into  tbe  arms 
of  Great  Britain  might  have  induced  him  to 
treat  a  remonstrance  from  tbat  republic  with 
at  least  some  respect 

Piea  «dvanced  br        It    was   pleaded    by 

Fnuicft  and  reneated     _  ,  •        , 

by  ihe  United  State«.  France,  and  tbe  ptea  ^as 
echocd  by  the  United  States,  tbat  the  British 
blockade  of  May,  1806,  as  constituting  the 
first  aggression,  justifled  the  Berlin  decree ; 
but  the  two  cases  were,  in  principle,  widely 
different  Tbe  blockade  dedared  by  Great 
Britain  embraced  no  greater  extent  of  coast 
than  tbe  immense  strength  of  the  British  Navy 
supplied  Qie  means  of  adequately  watching ; 
and  special  pains  were  taken  beforehand,  by 
communication  with  the  Admindty,  to  ascer- 


tain  whether  the  coast  firom  tbe  Elbe  to  Brest 
could  be  guarded,  and  the  blockade  effectually 
enforced.  The  French  Emperor,  on  the  other 
band,  proclumed  the  blockade  of  the  entire 
coast  of  the  British  Isles, — no  half-dozen  ports 
of  wbich  could  he  have  actually  invested  with 
his  navy,  shattered  and  almost  extinguished 
as  tbat  bad  been,  by  tbe  gigantic  victories  of 
Great  Britain  at  sea.  Thus  to  attempt,  by 
means  of  a  wrathful  manifesto  wbat  the  law 
of  nations  recognizes  as  the  Ainction  only  of  m 
sufQdent  naval  force^which  naval  forcö  he 
bad  not — was  an  outrage  on  international  law» 
not  surprising  in  the  man  to  whom  the  rights 
of  nations  were  a  fiction,  and  treaties  medi- 
tated  treacbery  and  violence  in  masquerade ; 
but  it  is  incongruou<;  and  startling  tbat  such 
an  outbreak  of  lawless  and  anti-commercial 
rage — such  a  mercantile  excommunication  of 
England,  as  we  may  call  it, — should  have  cvor 
found  apologists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
amongst  a  people,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  animated  by  an  ardent  spirit  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  claiming,  even  in 
advance  of  Great  Britain  herself^  the  posses- 
sion  of  free  institutions.* 

Liberaiity   of  the        The  perfect  honesty 

Kfoi^Nhe^B^rtTiS!    of  ^^^  Pl^  of  absolute 
Milan  Decree».  necessity,  advanoed  by 

the  British  Government,  agrees  with  their 
liberal  and  even  munifkent  treatment  of  the 
United  States,  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of 
tbat  country,  as  a  neutral  State,  prior  to  the 
Berlin  Manifesto.  In  1808,  when  bostilities 
with  France  were  renewed,  the  Commanders 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and 
privateers,  were  instructed  *'  not  to  seize  any 
neutral  vessds  whlch  should  be  found  carry- 
ing  on  trade  directly  between  the  colonies  of 
the  enemy  and  the  neutral  country;  provided 


*  Nine-tenths  of  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States  was  at  this  time  derived  from  commerce ; 
yet  their  biaalaj  with  aman  who  was  a  downright 
bater  of  commerce ;  who  evinced  a  sort  of  fonati- 
cal  malice  against  commerce.  His  f>olicy  was  te 
make  France  independent  of  commerce  (ascheme 
wilder  than  the  Crupades !) ;  and  in  his  efTorts  to 
realise  this,  he  literallj  attempted  to  force  native 
herseif  into  subservience  to  him  :-^"Enacti]ig 
penal  Statutes  to  force  the  oultivator  of  the 
soll  to  employ  his  land  in  endeavonring  to  raiie 
certain  producta  in  a  cUmate  ungeniiu  to  their 
growth :  to  plant  beetinstaad  of  oom ;  aad  ootion 
and  tobaoco  and  indigo,  where  natare  never  in- 
tended  them  to  grow." 
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ttitt  sach  aeatnl  yessel  ahoiil#not  be  4upplj< 
lag,  nor  should,  oa  tbe  outer  voyage,  bare 
fopplied  the  enemy  with  anf  arttcles  contra- 
iMnd  of  war,  and  should  not  be  trading  witb 
anj  blockaded,  (that  is,  oßtuMy  blookaded,) 
porta"    The  generoäty,  and  the  valoe  of  tbis 
indulgence, — ^for  indulgence  it  literally  was, 
are  to  be  appredated  from  the  fact,  that  it  had 
been  a  law  generallj  onderstood  and  acted 
iqKNi  Ibr  a  centuiy,  at  least,  that "  a  neutral  bas 
no  ri^t  to  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  colonies 
of  one  of  two,  or  more,  belligerent  powers  in 
time  of  war.^    Great  Britain,  however,  during 
her  contest  with  revolutionary  France,  relazed 
thiB  rule  in  1704^  and  still  further  in  1798, 
when  permission  was  granted  to  neutrals  to 
carry  tbe  produce  of  the  French  West  Indian 
colonies,  either  to  a  British  port,  or  to  any  one 
of  their  own  ports.    This  relazation  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  the  French  carrying  trade 
almost  whoUy  into  the  hands  of  Üie  United 
States,  and  fromit  the  commerce  ofthat  coun- 
try  prospered  amazingly, — great  wealth  being 
rällsed  by  American  merchants,  who  were 
able  to  make  a  Incrative  pf^fit  out  of  British 
munificence,  and,  as  it  was  shown,  to  the  de- 
triment  of  British  commerce.    Eren  so  kte  as 
1806,  when,  to  arrest  the  &rther  introduction 
ef  supplies  into  France  from  the  United  States, 
ihe  blookade  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  was  de- 
dared,  the  interests  of  the  American  Republic 
were  specially  eonsulted,  in  an  explanation 
eotnmunieated  by  Mr.  FoxV  Mr.  Monroe, 
tbat  '^SQch  blookade  should  not  eztend  to 
preyent  neutral  ships  and  yessels  laden  with 
goods,  not  being  the  property  of  His  Majesty's 
«nemies,  and  not  being  contraband  <A  war, 
ürom  approaching  the  said  coasts,  and  enter- 
ing  into  and  safling  from  the  said  rivers  and 
ports."    We  dwell  complacently  upon  these 
eoncessions;  we  regard  them  with  national 
pride ;  Ibr  they  shew  condusiTely  that  the 
disposition  of  onr  Govemment  towards  the 
American  Union  was  the  yery  reyerse  of  ar- 
bürary ,  setflsh,  or  oppressiyei    Now,  if  siib- 
■equentiy  to  die  pubUcation  of  the  French 
decrees,  Qreat  Britain  wascompelled  to  adopt 
a  diftrent  ooorse,  wbo^  with  a  knowledge  of 
ber  preyioa«  liberaHty,  wfU  suspeet  that  any 
desire  to  impair  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
ortaned  üata  her  motiyes,  or  that  the  step  was 


lence  on  its  author's  head,**  and  as  such,  a 
meaaure  of  just  retaliaUon. 


Embargo  Ad  of  U. 
8.  Ooii|p«w,35th  l>eo. 
IbOl. 


Dcspatches  from  the 

United  States  Minister 

at  Paris — General  Armstrong — were  received 

at  Washington  on  the  löth  Decembor,  1807, 

from  which  it  appeared  plainly  that  the  con- 

fiscation  of  the  American  ship  Horizon*  was 

merely  the  first  enforcement  of  a  rule  which 

the  French  govemment  intended  to  pursue ; 

and  that,  consequently,  it  was  no  part  of  the 

Emperor's  policy  to  exempt  the  United  States 

from  the  Operation  of  the  Berlin  Decroe.    In- 

telligence  was  brought  at  the  same  time, 

through  London  papers  of  the  12th  Novem* 

ber,  to  thö  effect  "  that  Orders  in  Council  were 

about  to  be  issued,  declaring  France  and  the 

countries  under  her  control   in  a  State  of 

blookade,  a  reference  no  doubt  to  the  Orders 

dated  the  day  before,  but  which  had  not  then 

been  published,  and  were  not  until  a  week 

aflerward^t    At  this  period  it  was  that  the 

first  Step  in  the  way  of  commercial  restricUon 

was  taken  by  the  United  States.    An  embar> 

go  was  laid  on  all  the  shipping  in  their  ports, 

the  measure  being  recommended  to  Congress, 

on  the  mere  responsibility  of  the  executiye,} 

and  passed  with  theutmost  precipitation.  "  14 

prohibited  the  departure,  unless  by  vpedA 

direction  ci  the  President,  of  any   yessel 

from  any  port  of  the  United  States  bound  to 

any  fortign  country,  except  foreign  armed 

possessing  public  commissions,  and 

foreign  merchant  ships  in  bailast,  or  with  such 

cargo  as  they  might  haye  on  l>oard  when  no* 

üfled  of  the  act    AU  registered  or  sea-lettet 

yessels — ^the  latter  denomination  including  fo- 


*  Thts  was  the  first  confiscation  of  Americta 
property  ander  the  Berlin  deoree,  and  oocnrred 
on  the  lOth  November,  1807.  The  Horizon  had 
aocidentally  beea  stnmded  on  the  French  coast ; 
and  the  pound  of  oonflscation  was  tbat  the  caigo 
contisted  of  merchandise  of  British  origin.^i& 
dreth, 

\  midreth. 

1  On  thii  oocasioD  John  Qafaicy  Adams,  wbd 
had  recently  abandoned  the  federal  party  and. 
nnhappily,  had  leot  the  aid  of  hi«  remarkaUe 
powers  to  the  democrats,  sopported  the  goTem* 
DMDt  with  yehement  seal.  **  The  PresideBt,  h« 
arged,  has  recommended  thia  measm^  on  Ms 
hi^  respoQAibiUty.  I  would  not  oonsider.  I 
«^     ^  AI.    -KM^^i^tl  ^f  s^  "    A  j  woold  not  delibeimte,  I  would  act.  Doabtleei  tha 

•Aerlhaii,  as  the  BritlshMkiistryrepresented  [President  poasesws  such  ftirther  hifoimatiM« 
Utoba,  ana^uttable  «*rilortitigofyaownyio- 1  wiUjastify  the  I 
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leign^boüt  tessels  owned  by  AmencaBS — 
which,  during  this  restrietion  from  foreign 
Tojages,  might  engage  in  the  coasting  trade, 
Were  to  give  bondis  in  donUe  the  value  of  tke 
cargo,  to  re-land  the  same  within  the  United 
States.  "Thus'-Mr.Hildrethforciblyremarks 
in  regard  to  the  legislatiTe  proceedings  of  his 
own  countrymen  on  this  occasion — "  on  the 
mererecommendation  of  theexecutive,  almost 
without  debate,  with  closed  doors,  without 
any  previous  intiination  to  the  public,  or  op- 
portunity  for  advice  from  those  most  able  to 
^ve  it,  was  forced  through,  by  night  sessionsi 
and  the  overbearing  determination  of  a  ma- 
Jorityatonce  pliable  and  obstinate,  an  act 
striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  national  indus- 
iry,  and  at  the  means  of  liyelihood  of  great 
Aumbers ;  the  real  nature  and  inevilable  Ope- 
ration of  which  secm  to  have  been  equally 
misapprehendeä  by  the  cabinet  which  recom- 
mended,  and  by  the  supple  mtjority  which 
conceded  it^  The  embargo  thus  imposed  was 
afterwards  made  still  more  stringent  by  sup- 
plementary  measures  denouncing  severe  pen- 
altics,  and  excluding  foreign  vessels  &om  the 
coasting  trade  altogether. 

Mr.  RoM't  Wisäon.  Oft  the  ^Gtii  Beoem- 
iier  Mr.  Rose,  envoy  extraor^ary  of  Great 
Britun,  mrtri?ed  in  the  United  States,  with  in- 
iMfcructiona  irom^oar  gOTcmment  to  offer  repa- 


*  **  la^htteverspint  .that  iaetrumeat  was  ia- 
aued,  it  18  sufficiently  obwioua,  that  It  haa  'been 
productive  of  considerable  prcjudice  to  hU  ma- 
Jesty^fl  iiitereata,  aa  conradened  io  bis  nnlitarj  and 
«dier  aervantii  in  ftbe  United  Btatea,  io  the  bonor 
d  his  flag,  and  to  the  Privileges  of  bis  ministers 
accrediteH  to  the  American  govemment.  From 
the  Operation  of  this  prociamction  have  unavoid- 
afoly  resulted  effects  of  retaliation,  and  self-aasumed 
tedreas,  ^hich  nigtit  be  held  to  affect  materially 
Ithe  qiiestion  of  the  reparalion  due  to  ihe  United 
fitatea,  eapeciallif  inaaaiuch  aa  itaexecadoo  haa 
|mmi  peraevered  in  after  the  knowledge  of  bis 
JIm'eatVa  early,  nnequivocal,  and  uasoHcited  -dia- 
4Va»«f  of  the  unatithoriaed  act  of  AdmM  Berk- 
eley— his  diaclairaer  of  the  pretensiona  exhiblied 
by  that  offleer  to  aearch  the  national  ahlps  of  a 
firiendly  power  for  desertera,  and  the  aasurances 
'  tOt  prutt^t  and-eflecuial  ^reparation,  all  conunttni- 
cated  without  loaa  of  time,  to  the  niinialer  of  the 
United  Stateain  London,  so  aa  noi  to  laave  a 
4lottU  aa  It  his  'Higea^^s  just  and  aarfcable  inl«i- 
^tloq^  Bot  bia  H i^es^,  making  erery  allawaiice 
Jpr  Ihe  irritaüon  Wbkh  vaa  exoited,:  and  the  mia- 
lapprebenaiona  wbioh  exiated,  haa  aalhofiaed me 
(il^proceed  intbeniegaliaUoa  upoa  Ibe:  «ole  dia- 
itoQliaiiaAee  of  meaflurea  of  ao  iniaical  &  its- 
dency."— ifr.  i^M  fo  Jlfn  iMMon. 


rationfortheJAi^oftheObeflapeake.  Tbarö 
was  an  indi^>enmble  preKminary,  howeTor, 
that  the  Presidont-s  preclaBMition*  of  the  Sd 
Jdy  ^oqU  be  praviottdy  wSthdrawn.  Befor« 
this  dK>iüd  have  been  done,  he  stated  that  kt 
had  no  anthority  to  enter  on  any  negotiaÜoiv 
and  even  deolined  to  spectfy  the  reparatioa 
whidh  he  was  empowered  to  ofier.  As  tha 
President  declined  recalUng  the  prodamatleoi 
Ifr.  Rose  retumed  bome,  and  the  settleaMot 
of  the  diffieulty  was  poBtpoued. 


Pnblic  feelinf  in 
the  8tat«8  anfdeiiÄy 
to  Great  Brilaiiu 


^Throughoot  the  irrita- 
ing  discussion  which  ^* 
sued,  the  dispositioQ  of  the  American  Bcjmb* 
lic  is  to  be  taken  into  aocount,  as  «videntiy 
operating  to  protract  and  embanass  negotia^ 
tion.-^That  xlisposition  was  unquestionably 
the  reverse  of  amicable  towards  Great  Britain, 
Whilst  the  effort  was  made  to  remain  strictly 
neutral,  the  heart  of  the  naticui  was  not  in  ita 
pn^Bssion  of  neutraüty.  üver  since  the  aocea- 
mon  of  ihe  Democratic  party  to  power  und<ff 
Mr.  JeffdTson — who  was  inaugurated  into  hii 
flrst  Presidency  on  the  4th  .\  arch,  1801-^th» 
war  spirit  against  Great  Britaln  was  steadily 
growtng  up,  with  some  fe  w  exiceptionsi  amongsl 
the  inhabitants  of  ttie  Uoited  States.  Under 
the  admisistration  of  that  rigid  repubücan  and 
philosopher  of  the  RousseaM  aohooli  the  ideik 
of  quarrelling  with  GreaitBritain  seems  to  hara 
become,  by  degvees,  palaMble  raUter  tba« 
otherwise  to  t^  party  who  raised  hhn  .to  tb» 
cblef  Mi^st^?acy,  and  these  ^ori^ed  a  larg» 
.mi^rity.  We  do.  not  forget,  liowever,  thajt 
in  the  very  re^>ectable  minorily,  diiefiyin  tha 
Eastem  States,  who  |Mrtlcipated  not  in  tkß 
deflant  spirit  so  widely  cherished  and  exhib* 
ited  towards  Great  Britain,  wert  io  be  fi)un4 
that  sterÜBg  pari  of  ihe  p$üon  whCK  in  poialt 
of  fortune,  t^eot,  oduoatioB,  moraland  retigi- 
ous  principles,  have  alwaya  «ompared  aios^ 
favonU>ly  with  ihe  rast  of  their  comilrf  nen. 

It  is  evident  ihat  the  wall  known  provalenee 
of  a  predilectipn  for  Fra«ee  and  anüpal)^ 
towards  her  adnersary,  mast  have  majteriaQy 
inBuenced,  in  a  masner  k^urioas  op  «ithtf 
side  tojustand  reasonid^.aBd  adTaolageoi)» 
poticy,  'the  eontrori^y  whioli  praoeded  ilto 
dedsr^tion  of  war. 

Whilst  Qrcat  firition  bad  PMMn  4o.  be  «c»- 
livmely  oaiitioits  hl  iMgoliaitiM«  te,ii»  ^aalu^ 
see  hartilter,  Frtnoa  htfll  Md  a  dee^jplH 
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•gvnst  her  through  the  UiuUd  Staies  !~the 
laUer  oonntrj«  on  the  other  Imum),  woald  jeal* 
onsly,  bot  mo^t  unworthHj,  goazdagaiDst  con- 
oediög,  ejcept  for  its  own  obTiousbeneAt,  and 
not  alwtys  eren  then,  anjthing  likely  to 
streagthen  the  hands  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  terrible  contest  it  w»8  waging  with 
that  eolossal  de8|>otiam  which  threatened  to 
bear  down  and  obliterate,  beneath  its  wither- 
iog  tread,  the  kst  Tesüge  of  free  institutions 
inBurope.'* 

A«hiom  »•  Ae  V.  On  the  application  elf 
Confrwfl,  wüh  top-  the  President  at  thfe 
^^  time,  an  addition  was 

made  to  the  army  of  6,000  men,  to  be  enüst- 
ed  for  flye  jears  unless  sooner  diseharged. 
Authority  was  IflLewise  giten  to  bim  to  raise 
100,000  troops ;  whilsta  subsidj  of  fire  millions 
öf  ddlars  was  Toted  for  the  eslablishment  of 
the  arsenals,  and  for  other  militarj  supplies. 


Bftctof  the  Eb- 
laiiso. 


The  efiect  of  the  eni- 
bargo  and  its  supple* 
viefitary  ezaoeibations— -as  we  may  style  the 
ngorous  enforcement-act«  which  followed  it — 


*  Inhisaieeflageto  Congreis  of  6th  Korem' 
W,  1611,  Mr.  IUdi8on,at  tbat  time  presideot, 
^poke  tbuü  With  re^reoce  to  what  he  termed 
*><he  hostile  infiexibilitj  **  of  Great  Britain— 
^  CoQgrem  will  feel  tbe  duty  of  ^uUmg  the  ünit- 
iad  ScMes  Into  an  armour  aod  an  attitude  demand- 
.•d  by  the  cHua,  and  corresponding  with  the 
national  apirit  and  expectations.  But  four 
yeara  befoi%  lipon  the  paasio^  of  tbe  embargo 
aet,  Tk*  Mimgencer.  an  offioial  Journal,  did  not 
Jheritate  to  write  in  toia  inflanimatory  atraia : — 
^  Tbe  nadonal  apirit  is  ap.  That  apirit  ts  inval- 
aable.  In  ciMieof  war  it  la  to lead  na  to  conquest. 
In  auch  eTeat,  Vüire  nnut  ceam  to  be  an  mch  of 
JßrüiMh  ground  on  thit  ContinentJ*  Aod  thia 
was  when  the  aecond  Order  in  Council  had  only 
Jbeen  heard  ot,  but  not  yet  made  public.  With  a 
jpyvemnient,  ao  fiercely  tbuistiiig  for  atrife  with 
Sntaln,  waa  friendly  negetiatlon  likely  to  be  auc* 
'eeesfol?  Waa  an  amicable  ädjuatment  of  diffl* 
«oltieB  poaaible  with  tbe  apürit  which  poasaaaed 
ih^mt  l^ildretb  citea  a  remarlcable  incident 
■rhidb  eiihibita,  In  a  atrong  light,  the  anhappy 
Mkffily  to  England  at  ihia  period  (1807-8).  How 
's^pöng  and  prevalent  thia  antipathy  to  £ngUnd 
W^v, nUly.^peared on thefloor of  Cöngreas.  A 
ipäggeatiön  by  Livermore,  öf  Hasaachuaiietta,  that, 
ifaiae  the  Ümted  Siatea  were  driven  by  invincible 
Ippoaivtjr  tor  ehooae  between  the  benigerenta,  a 
imtt4  es  ^ell  for  conMuercial  intereata  aa  for  the 
jjn^ndence  oTn^tiona^  oiighi  to  induce  tbem  to 
mm  fith  Gi^eat  Bntain,  waa  receii^ed  with  mark- 
*  "*  >4^<K  lil°><^  **  '^  there  had  beea 
füeasonableln  hL** 


was  highly  pr^ttdidal  to  the  United  States, 
Their  commerce  had  receiTed  the  severest 
blow  it  had  yet  suffered,  from  the  hands  of 
their  own  rulers.  Despair  settled  on  the  minds 
of  aU  who  depended  for  their  livetihood  oa 
the  sea.  Merchaats  gloomtty  anticipated  tha 
time  when  thdr  ahips  should  sink  beside  theiv 
wharves,  and  grass  ^row  in  their  streets.  The 
British  Order  in  Council^they  said— had  left 
them  some  trafflc,  bnt  the  acts  of  their  own 
legislature  had  out  every  thing  off.  By  men 
who  were  nerer  tired  of  asserting  their  free 
and  inaüenable  right  to  the  hig^ways  of  the 
ocean,  the  ooeao  had  been  treacherouslj 
abaadoned. 

Nm«nt«rocmf.a  ^^^  *^«  ®°^ W^  ^^ 

Act,  i«iMtrch,iaoe.    substituted,  on  the  Ist 

March,  1808,  a  non-intercourse  act,  whereby 
all  commercial  transactions  with  either  of  the 
belligerent  powers  was  absolutely  prohibited| 
but  the  embai^  was  taken  off  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  act,  howoTer,  contained 
a  clause  (  §  11.  )  authorizing  the  President^ 
by  prociamätion,  to  renew  the  intercourse 
between  America  and  either  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers  who  shoidd  first  repeal  their  ob- 
noxious  Orders  in  Council  or  decrees.  *'  Thig 
non- intercourse  act"-— observes  Mr.  Alison — 
had  the  effect  of  totally  suspending  the  trade 
between  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  in- 
fiicting  upon  both  these  countries  a  loss  ten- 
fold  greater  than  that  suffered  by  France,  with 
which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Uni« 
ted  States  was  aUogether  inconsiderable." 

ad  March,  law.  Nothing  of   note  oor 

curred  between  the  passing  of  the  non* 
intercourse  act  and  Mr.  Jefferson*s  retirement 
from  bis  second  term  of  ofBce  on  the  8d  of 
March,  1809.  He  declined  presentmg  himMelf 
for  election  a  third  time,  both  because— af 
be  stated — he  considered  a  third  tenure  qt 
Office  would  be  alien  from  thespiritof  the  Con- 
stitution, and  because,  as  it  ^eems,  he  was 
tboroughly  weary  of  the  cares  and  distiao- 
tions  of  public  lifo.  On  the  eve  of  bis  retiref 
ment  into  private  lifo  hki  langvage  was  tM» 
—^••never  did  prisoner  released  from  hi(i 
chains  feel  such  relief  mb  I  shaU  on  shaklng 
off  power."  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability ; 
but,  liiifortunately,  both  for  Ch^eat  Britain  Snd 
bis  own  country,  bis  strong  anti-British  pr^ 
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jodices  stood  very  mach  ia  bis  way  in  &dmt- 
nistering,  with  imp&rtiality  and  wisdom,  the 
gOTemment  with  which  doriAg  eight  yemrs 
he  was  entrusted.  We  can  make  allowance 
for  the  perpleziiies  and  anno3rance8  of  the 
time  during  which  he  held  the  reins  of  power ; 
but,  had  Washington  been  in  bis  place,  with 
bis  dignified  and  sagacious  yiews  of  relations 
with  Qreat  Britain,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
he  wonld  have  brougbt  bis  countiy  througfa 
the  dark  and  trying  time,  not  by  nourisbing 
Üie  war-spirit  as  Jefiferson  did,  but  by  finnly 
ftcingandrepressirgit  Itwas  an  inauspi- 
dous  circnmstance  that,  just  at  that  oritical 
time,  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United 
States  should  have  been  yested  in  a  man 
whose  heart  was  filled  with  hatred  of  Great 
Britain;  and  who  had  more  than  once  patron- 
ized  and  placed  in  positions  of  authority  dis 
affected  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.*  Li- 
berally  endowed,  as  he  unquestionably  was, 
with  natural  talent,  this  was  greatly  recom- 
mended  and  rcndered  in  a  very  considerable 
degiree  practically  influential,  by  agreeable 
manners  and  plausible  address.  As  to  bis 
religious  opinions,  we  believe  that  all  that  can 
be  Said  in  their  favor  is  this — that  he  admired 
the  mondity  of  the  Qospel.  Eis  belief  in 
any  of  the  artidcs  of  the  Christian  faith  what- 
Boever  would  seem  equivocal,  ff  on  no  other 
i^ccount,  irom  bis  letter  to  the  notorious  Tho 
mas  Paine,  in  which  he  invited  that  avowed 
and  immoral  enemy  of  divine  revelation  to 
the  bosom  of  bis  country,  with  "prayers 
for  the  success  of  bis  tueßtl  labors.^  A  dis- 
ciple — as  he  was-^f  that  philosophy  which 
OTerthrew  the  tiirone  of  the  French  monarch, 
and  brought  its  unbappy  occnpant  to  the 
gnillotine,  bis  sympatbies  were  thorougbly 
with  France  and  against  Oreat  Britain.  Nur- 
tored  under  the  congenial  associations  of 
French  rcpublicanism,!  bis  sympatbies — as 
with  many  others  of  bis  countrymen — ^were 


*  Doane,  for  example,  to  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
gare  a  cdoDers  commission  in  the  ü.  8.  milttia, 
and  the  editorial  oharse  of  the  Aurora  newapaper, 
had  been  ahipped  off  Just  before  fW>m  Oalcutta — 
having  been  detected  in  attempts  to  excite  dis- 
torbanoe  and  insorrection  in  that  dty. 

-  \  We  do  not  mean  to  aay  he  raprored  of  iti 
olood j  atrodties :  perhapa  the  wilaeet  democral 
In  Hie  United  Scätea  woiUd  have  heaUated  thert. 


not  stifled  when  republicanlsm  in  France  had 
been  fiüriy  shackled  and  put  under-foot  by 
military  and  imperial  dcspotism ;  so  that  bif 
heart,  it  seems,  still  went  loringly  with  th« 
rothless  sdidiers  of  France,  eyen  when  the 
''sacred"  flame  of  republicanlsm  had  long 
▼anished  from  the  points  of  their  swords. 
But,  if  1fr.  Jefierson's  administration,  inpoint 
of  French  predilections,  was  bad,  that  of  Mr. 
Madi8on,hissucce8sor,wasyastlyworse.  Both 
were  dedded  in  their  blas  towards  Napoleon 
Buonaparte ;  but  whüst  the  fonner  was  too 
dextrous  and  wary  to  be  made  the  tool  of 
French  intrigue,  the  latter — there  is  too  mach 
reason  for  bdieving—was  oompletely  entan- 
gled  in  its  toils. 

(To  be  oeatimMd.! 


BiaUK  VKCtMM, 

"  1.  The  BritSeh  iaUnds  are  placed  in  a  State  of 
blockade.  2.  Every  spedes  of  coromerjce  and 
communicatioD  with  them  is  probibited ;  all  let- 
tera  or  packets  addressed  in  Boglish,  or  in  tb# 
EngUsh  characters,  Rhall  be  seized  at  the  poat- 
offlce,  and  interdlcted  all  circulatioh.  8.  Erery 
Britidi  'autject,  of  wbat  rank  or  condition  wbatep 
ver,  who  ^all  be  found  in  the  countriea  occapied 
by  oor  troops,  or  thöse  of  our  aOSea,  ahaU  b« 
made  prisonere  of  war.  4.  Every  warehonse, 
merchandise,  or  proper^  of  any  sort,  belonginr 
to  a  Bubject  of  Great  Britain,  or  coming  from  ifii 
mannfiEUStoriea  or  colonlea,  is  declared  good  prixeL 
5.  Commerce  of  everj  kind  in  Engfiah  goods  Ia 

{)robibited ;  and  every  spedes  of  merchandise  be- 
onging  to  England,  or  emanatinff  from  its  worl> 
Shops  or  colonies,  is  declared  goodprke.  6,  Tba 
half  of  the  confiscated  vahie  sball  be  devoted  to 
indemnifyingthose  merchants  whose  vesselshaT^ 
been  seized  bj  the  English  cniizers,  for  the  loise« 
which  they  have  sustained.  1.  No  vessd  Com- 
ing directly  from  England,  or  any  of  its  coloniei^ 
or  naving  tonched  there  since  the  pubUcationi  of 
the  presentdecree,  sball  be  recelved  into  any  ha«- 
bour.  8.  Every  vessd  which,  by  meansofa  falsa 
declaration,  shall  have  effected  such  entry,  ahaU 
be  liable  to  seizure,  sind  the  ship  and  cargo  shaO 
be  confiscated,  as  it  they  had  also  bdonged  t6 
England.  9.  The  prise  coint  of  Paris  is  intrusted 
wi£  the  deteniiinaUon  of  all  questionsarising  out 
of  this  decree  in  France,  or  the  countries  occupied 
byour  armies;  that  ofMIhm,  with  the  dedslon  of 
all  dmilar  questions  In  the  kinedom  of  Italy.  10. 
This  decree  sball  be  öommunTcated  to  the  kfaif^ 
of  Spdn,  Naples,  Holland,  and  Etruria.  andtoout 
other  aJlies,  whose  subjects  have  been  the  victitt& 
Kke  our  own,  ot  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of 
Enelish  legislation.  11.  The  mlpistei«  of  foreigii 
alTdrs,  of  war,  of  marine,  of  llnance,  and  of  Jn» 
tice,  of  police,  and  aH  postmaster«,  are  cbaigoA 
each  fai  hia  own  departanent^  with  the  exeetiM 
oflha  pfiteat  deeret.** 
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CrriES  AND  TOWNS  OF  CANADA. 

COB  OüRa. 

In  the  township  of  Hamilton,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  the  lowcr  end  of 
a  fSertQe  and  extensire  Valley,  sloping  upwards 
gradually  from  the  water's  edge,  Stands 
Cobourg,  the  capital  of  the  United  Counties 
of  NorUiumberland  and  Durham.  Built  on  a 
gravelly  soil,  the  town  enjoys  the  adyantage  of 
dry,  clean  streets,  which  are  judiciously  laid 
out,  broad,  and  well  planked  on  either  side. 
Few  places  present  from  the  Lake  a  more 
pleasing  ensemble  than  does  Coboarg,  and 
the  toorist  will  be  still  forther  gratified  at  find- 
ing,  on  Unding,  that  this  really  pretty  town 
requn^s  not  distance  "  to  lend  enchantraent  to 
the  view,"  but  that  it  is  dean  and  well-built, 
jiresenting  to  the  most  careless  observer  evi- 
dences  of  daily-increasing  and  well-deseryed 
prosperity. 

Li  the  engraving  which  aocompanies  this 
description,  but  few  of  the  public  buildings  are 
to  be  distinguished, — ^Victoria  College — ^the 
Court-ITouse — and  a  portion  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Victoria  College  is  built  on  rising 
gnmnd,  aomewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  town, 
and  commands  a  fine  yiew  of  the  town  and 
lake.  It  was  completed  in  the  year  1886,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  £12,000,  raised  by  the  Tolun- 
tary  offerings  of  the  Methodist  body  in  England 
aod  Upper  Canada.  The  land  on  which  the 
bmlding  Stands  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a 
reddent  of  Cobourg,  and  in  June  188t$  the  In- 
stitution was  opened  under  the  name  of  the 
*'  Upper  Canada  Academy,"  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Ritohie,  who  for  the  period  of  three 
years  occupied  the  position  of  Principal  For 
six  years  the  Academy  continued  in  Operation, 
and  in  the  year  184]  application  was  made  to 
ParHament,  and  a  Univeraty  diarter  was  ob- 
tuned,  by  which  the  name  was  changed  to 
**  Victoria  College,^*  and  in  June  1842,  opera- 
ttOQS  in  the  collegiate  department  conmienced. 
The  prepar«tory  school^howiever,  has  been  con- 
tiniied  in  oonnection  with  the  College,  and 
students  are  prepared  Ibr  entrance  on  the  colle- 
giate eurriculum,  or  reeeive  such  sound  ync- 
tioal  education  as  is  fitting  for  tfaoee  not  fai- 
t«nded  Ibr  the  leamed  professions. 

L:i  Order  lo  proTide  more  fhlly  the  peeonlary 
meftns  necessary  for  the  eflBde^t  Operation  of 
the  Institution,  scholarships  hare  bei 

VOt.  II,— B 


lished  designed  to  accomplish  the  two-fold 
object  of  securing  a  permanent  endowment  for 
the  coUege,  and  affordiüg  to  the  holdere  of 
those  scholarships  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
an  education  for  themselves  or  their  friends, 
on  the  easiest  and  most  advantageous  terms. 

We  believe  that  we  may  State  with  correct- 
ness  that  the  prospects  of  Victoria  College 
were  never  more  promising  than  at  the  present 
lime — and  that  a  larger  number  of  students 
than  at  any  previous  period  (115)  are  now 
eqjoying  the  bcnefits  of  an  education  at 
this  College.  The  winter  Session  commenoeB 
the  last  Thursday  in  October,  and  the  summer 
Session  the  third  Wednesday  in  June. 

In  addition  to  Victoria  College  there  are  the 
foUowing  educational  establishments: — ^Tba 
District  Grammar  School,  Cobourg  Church 
Grammar  School,  besides  a  great  many  other 
excellent  private  schools :  the  Diocesan  The- 
ological  Institute  was  for  many  years  in 
successful  Operation  and  produced  several  of 
the  scholars  who  now  adorn  the  pulpits  of 
the  Anglican  Churches  throughout  the  Pro- 
yince,  it  is,  however,  now  merged  into 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  where  the  same 
results,  only  on  a  more  extended  scale,  are  be- 
coming  visible. 

The  Court-House,  which  occupies  a  very 
conspicuous  position  in  the  plate,  is  a  large 
and  oommodious  building.  Cobourg  containa 
places  of  worship  for  membere  of  the  English 
Church,  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Free  Church, 
Wesleyan  Methodist,  Epis^pal  Methodist, 
CongregationaJ,  Bible  Christian,  and  Catholio 
pereuasions.  The  Banks  and  Insurance  Office 
Companies  all  bare  branches,  thriying  establish- 
ments, and  the  man  of  business  will  find  every 
iacility  for  the  conducting  of  bis  business. 
The  Jul  and  Court-House,  a  handsome  stone 
building,  has  been  built  at  a  short  distitnoe 
from  the  town,  and  forms  the  dudeus  of  a 
small  yillage  which  has  Sprung  up  round  it 
since  its  erection.  A  dredging  machine  is  in 
constant  Operation,  deaning  out  the  basin  and 
forming  a  safe  harbour  of  reftige,  which 
on  a  late  occasion,  durmg  almost  a  hurrican^» 
afifbrded  perfect  Kelter  to  the  steamer  Princem 
Bayal^  on  her  passage  firem  Kingston  to  the 
westward. 

The  extensire  doth  &etory  of  Heanrs.  Mm- 
keohnie  and  Winansistiie  largest  estabUih- 
ment  of  the  Idnd  in  the  PtOTince,  and  iiffiffiiU^ 
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employment  to  nearly  two  hnndred  hands. 
••The  consumption  of  wool,**  says  Smith's 
Canada,  "  amounts  to  about  225,000  Ibs.  per 
annum,  175,000  of  which  isCanadian,  and  the 
remainder  imported ;  (we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  we  do  not  err  in  stating  that  the 
quantity  manufactured  has  increased  yery 
considerably  since  Mr.  Smith  wrote,)  every 
yariety  of  cloth  is  manufactured  in  this  estab- 
lishment"*  In  %ddition  to  this  important  fac- 
tory  there  are  numerous  grist  mills,  foundries, 
tanneries,  gypsum  mills,  saw  and  planing 
mills,  breweries,  &a 

Steamers  are  daily  callers  on  their  passages 
np,  down,  and  across  the  lake,  while  stages 
nm  in  every  direction« 

In  1845  the  population  of  Cobourg  amounted 
to  nearly  3400  souls ;  at  thepresent  time  it  is 
considerably  over  4000  souls.  "  A  short  time 
since  (vide  Smith^s  Canada)  asubscription  was 
raised  in  Cobourg, for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing  a  bridge  across  the  Otonabee  river,  a  stcam 
ferry-boat  being  at  the  same  lime  intended  to 
ply  on  Rico  Lake,  so  as  to  give  the  inhabitants 
of  Otonabee  and  the  adjoining  townships  a 
passage  to  the  lake."  The  undertaking,  from 
8ome  local  causes,  did  not  succeed  at  the  time ; 
but'measures  have  since  been  taken  to  supply 
tho  wants  of  the  trade  of  the  back  townships. 
The  township  of  Hamilton  is  generally  well 
aetiled  and  contains  a  large  number  of  excel- 
lent  well-cultivated  farms,  on  which  a  large 
Proportion  of  the  fine  cattle  and  sheep  that 
annually  carry  oflf  the  prizes  at  our  agricultural 
Cilrs  are  raised :  to  the  improvement  of  tho 
breed  of  sheep,  in  particular,  have  the  farmers 
^f  these  counties  applied  thcmselves,  and  the 
texture  of  the  fabrics  manufactured  at  the 
Ontano  mills  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
complete  succesä  of  their  labors. 

Abont  two  miles  from  shore,  and  nearly 
iyJf-way  between  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg,  is 
«  rock  on  which  a  light-house  has  been  built 
bv  th^  govemraent.  Cobourg  is  distant  from 
Toronto  70  miles,  from  Kingston  95,  and  from 
Montreal  293  miles. 


*  We  applied  to  the  head  of  this  establishment  for  any 
Uformation  that  raight  be  inlereating,  but  we  regret  to  eay 
that  oar  application,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  eise,  has 
rtmafaied  unanswered  :  we  are  consequenily  exotierated 
üvm  any  blame  that  might  be  olherwise  impated  to  us  for 
passin^  over  so  curtly  our  noiice  of  this.  ceriainiy  the  most 
«KtensiTe  estnbli^roent  m  Upper  Canada.  We  State  this, 
that  the  public  may  judgc  how  difficult  a  task  ii  is  to  col- 
lect iiiformation,  wbere  we  receive  iio  assisiance.  Each 
am  is  goite  ready  to«ondenm  on  ihe  score  of  üuomet 
•r  tnst^ffieienl  in/ormation;  but,  as  is  too  orten  Ihe  case, 
i»  nnwilling  to  cooiribote  ihe  infonnaiion  required, 
ahhough,  perhapt,  ihe  tote  loiuce  from  wheug«  it  can  be 
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CONCERNINO  THK  D03IINIB  AND  THB  DUCAT. 

DouBTLESS  the  whole  civilized  worldhas  heard 
teil  of  the  memorable  and  ncver-to-be-forgot- 
ten  contested  election  case  of  the  Royal  Burgh 
of  Dreepdaily.  I  would  therefore  be  but  re- 
tailing  "  piper's  news  "  if  I  rehearsed  how  Mr. 
Treddles  McShuttle,  the  great  Glasgow  power- 
loom  weaver,  had  the  assurance  to  oppose  Sir 
John  Sumph  for  the  representation  of  the 
Burgh,  and  on  being  defeated,  brought  the 
matter  by  petition  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  It  is  advisedly  that  I  use  the  word 
"  cumrancef^'  in  speaking  of  McShuttle's  con- 
duct  For  three  hundred  years,  at  the  most 
moderate  computation,  had  the  Sumphs  been 
retumed  for  Dreepdaily.  The  seat,  in  fiict, 
had  become  an  hcir-loom,  so  to  speak,  to 
which  the  faroily  had  acquired  a  moral  pre- 
scriptive  right ;  and  when  the  manufacturer 
made  bis  appcarance  as  a  candidate,  sobcr  folk 
regarded  him  as  but  few  degrees  better  than  a 
common  highway  foot-pad. 

Sir  John,  I  need  hardly  observe,  was  re- 
tumed with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying, 
and  bis  adversary  being  maddened  at  the  de- 
feat  which  he  had  so  righteously  sustained, 
and  having,  moreover,  plenty  of  lucre  to  spare, 
(it  was  a  perfect  coining  of  sillar  with  the 
weavers  during  the  war,)  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  before  Parliament. 

For  more  than  six  months  did  the  proceed- 
ings  last,  and  I  speak  within  botmds  when  I 
say,  that  two  hundrcd  witnesses,  at  least,  on 
bot^  sides  of  the  blanket,  were  carried  up  to 
London,  in  order  to  answer  such  interrogato* 
ries  as  the  lawyers  might  think  fit  to  propound 
to  them. 

It  would  have  been  something  eztraordin- 
ary  if  I  had  been  passed  over  in  this  general 
impressment.  From  time  immemorial  the 
barber's  shop  has  been  regarded  as  the  foun- 
tain-head  of  news  or  intelligence  of  every  de- 
scription,  and,  accordingly,  I  received  citations 
from  each  of  the  competitors.  Little,  if  ;my- 
thing,  could  I  say,  either  pro  or  don^  on  the 
matter  at  issue,  but  having  an  anxious  cr&v- 
ing  to  see  the  world,  especially  without  cost 
to  myself,  I  pmdently  held  my  tongue,  touch- 
ing  the  pancity  of  the  infbnnation  which  I 
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Though  my  heart,  as  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  is  as  couragcous  as  any  which  doth 
not  beat  behind  a  red  coat,  yet  truth  con- 
sirains  me  to  confess,  that  it  gave  many  a 
flutter  and  throb,  as  I  was  packingmy  pock- 
man  Hein  the  back  shop,on  the  night  preccding 
my  cxodus  from  Dreepdaily.  Never  before 
had  I  been  farther  from  tbat  belovcd  spot 
than  Glasgow,  and  tbat  only  once  in  my  ex- 
istcnce,  when,  at  the  pressing  request  of  my 
Cousin,  Peter  Firn,  I  had'oflBciated  as  bis  best 
man,  on  bis  marriage  witb  Miss  Jenny  Dang. 
Now,  I  was  about  to  visit,  what  I  might  call 
a  forei^  comitry,  for  my  ancestors  being  all 
staunch  Jacobites,  bad  eyer  held  the  union*of 
the  kingdoms  in  espccial  dislike,  and  taught 
me  to  look  upon  the  English  as  greater  aliens 
than  the  Frcnch,  who,  frora  the  earliest  ages, 
had  been  allics  of  the  Scottish  nation. 

However,  as  the  Powheads  had  always 
been  a  valorous  race,  I  determined  that  their 
Imputation  should  suffer  no  tarnishment  from 
me,  so,  adding  an  additional  codicil  to  my  last 
will  and  testament,  and  bracing  my  nerves 
with  an  extra  cheerer  of  toddy,  I  completed 
the  preparations  for  the  read.  It  is  proper  to 
mention,  that  I  kept  up  the  better  from  con- 
Kdering  that  Mr.  Paumie  was  to  be  my  fcl- 
low-püginm,  bis  attcndance,  likcwise,  having 
been  required  by  Parliament  I  had  the 
greatest  confidenc«  both  in  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  the  Dominie,  who,  moreover, 
having  trayelled  on  the  Continent  with  young 
Lord  Clayslap,  as  tutor,  was  fully  acquaintcd 
with  the  ways  and  wiles  of  what  he  termed 
••the  great  World."  Under  such  guidance  and 
protection,  I  feit  assured  that  the  peril&of  mv 
joumey  would  be  mightily  diminished,  and  so, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  inspired  Tinker  of 
Bradford,  "  I  girded  up  my  loins,  and  was  of 
good  cheer." 

It  would  clean  exhaust  the  patience  of  my 
readers  if  I  detailed  all  the  events  which  oc- 
corred  from  the  moment  when  I  ascended  the 
roof  of  the  Kilmamock  and  Glasgow  stage- 
coach,  tiU,  \vith  Mr.  Paumie,  I  embarked  at 
Leitb,  in  the  good  smack,  Dainty  Dayie, 
Gibbie  Howison,  mastcr.  Imagination  must 
picture  the  stoun  which  went  through  my 
heart  as  I  lost  sight  of  my  beloyed  shop, 
with  my  iaithful  joumeyman,  Job  Sheep- 
shanks,  Standing  at  the  portal  thereof^  and 
wiping  bis  eyes  with  the  aleeTO  of  his  Shirt 


As  for  the  Dominie,  he  fairly  feil  a  greeting 
when,  on  passing  the  schuil  bis  disciples,^who 
were  congregated  upon  the  roo^  saluted  bim 
with  three  valedictory  cheers.  Barely  could 
he  muster  words  to  falter  forth  a  henediciU 
upon  the  striplings,  conjoined  with  a  hope 
that  they  would  respect  the  birds*  nests  and 
applcs  of  the  Burgh  tili  bis  retum.  It  was, 
indced,  a  touching  scene;  but  the  dolour 
thercof  was  somewhat  moUified  in  my  estima* 
tion,  when,  on  looking  back,  I  descried  the 
youthful  brigade  eag,^rly  commencing  prepar- 
ations for  a  game  at  shinty.  This  latter  fact 
I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  communicate 
to  their  prcccptor,  who,  for  half  the  joumey, 
dwelt  upon  the  grief  which  bis  flock  experi- 
enced  at  bis  departure.    As  the  poet  s\vs — 

"  Wherc  ignorance  U  bliss,  H'ib  foUy  to  bc  wlse." 

As  we  were  entering  the  Dainty  Davie  my 
attention  was  arrcsted  by  an  elderly  weather- 
beaten  gentleman  minus  an  arm,  the  anchor 
stamped  upon  whose  buttöns  demonstrated 
that  he  either  was,  or  had  been,  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  Such  indeed  tumed  out  to  be  the  fact, 
this  personage  aflerwards  becoming  developed 
to  US  as  Lieutenant  Trunnion,  a  grand  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Hawser  Taunnion  whose 
achievements  are  set  forth  in  the  veritable 
history  of  Peregrine  Pickle.  The  Lieutenant 
had  lost  bis  ''  fin,''  as  he  callod  it,  at  the  battle  , 
of  the  Nile,  and  was  now  a  gentleman  at  large, 
keeping  Lent  upon  the  frugal  half-pay  whid^ 
bis  thrifty  coimtry  had  awar^ed  bim  for 
Services  performed  on  her  behal£ 

"  Gibby  my  hearty !"  exclaimed  the  muti- 
lated  hero  to  our  skipper — "  do  you  think  yqu 
will  have  a  long  passage  this  here  beut?** 
Taking  a  survey  of  tte  horizon,  the  party  tbug 
interrogated  replied  "  Indeed,  I  do,  old  mes»- 
mate !  the  wind  is  chopping  right  a-head,  and 
I  should  not  wonder,  from  the  season  of  th# 
year,  if  it  be  three  weeks  before  webehold  the 
Tower  ?"  "  That  Ls  precisely  my  own  opinion,'* 
rejoined  the  Lieutenant,  ^ *  and  eo  I  will  take 
a  passage  with  you.  My  traps  are  in  the 
Lord  Nelson  close  at  himd,  all  ready  for  seai 
and  I  shall  have  them^  aboard  before  you  caoh 
say  Jack  Robinson." 

While  this  one  armed  navigator  was  abseni 
in  quest  of  bis  luggage,  I  could  not  keep  ez- 
pressing  my  surprise  to  the  Commander  of 
the  smack,  at  the  singularity  of  bis  conducV 
**I(;"  Bald  I,  "the  proi^peots  of  the  weather 
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had  been  diametricaUy  the  reyerse  of  wbat 
ihey  are,  then  indeed,  I  could  iancy  a  man, 
who  had  not  much  to  do,  taking  a  trip  to 
London,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing.  That 
any  one,  howerer,  should  seek  to  expose  him- 
BeH  with  open  eyes,  to  all  the  discomforts  of 
a  long  and  tempestuous  voyage,  far  passes  my 
simple  comprehension." 

But  the  skipper  speedily  explained  this 
seemingly  contradictory  State  of  things.  "  The 
truth  is,**  quoth  he,  "our  vessels  are  admirable 
8ea  crall,  we  keep  tables  not  to  be  excelled  by 
any  crack  frigate  in  the  Service,  and  the  fare 
which  we  Charge  is  ezceedingly  moderate. 
In  these  circumstances,  there  are  many  half- 
pay  oflBcers,  having  no  employment  ashore  or 
afloaf,  who  firequently,  like  my  old  friend 
Trunnion,  take  a  passage  with  us  whenever 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  trip  being  a  pro- 
tracted  one.  They  do  so,  not  only  that  they 
may  gct  a  breath  of  the  sea  air  once  more, 
which  is  as  envigorating  to  them  as  a  stiff 
glass  of  grog,  but  because  they  can  actually 
live  cheaper  and  bettcr  in  our  cabins  than 
they  could  do  in  a  lodging  or  inn." 

In  due  time  the  Lieutenant  made  his  ap- 
pearance,  and  proved  to  be  a  most  agreeable 
companion  during  the  Yoyage,  which,  as  an- 
ücipated,  lasted  more  than  twenty  days.  By 
gpod  Chance  the  wind  though  adrerse  was  not 
oyerly  high,  and  accordingly  the  Dominie  and 
myself  were  spared  much  of  the  hideous 
tonnents  of  sea  sickness.  Only  once  was  I 
constrained  to  "  cast  up  my  accounts  "  to  use 
the  language  of  navigators,  and  as  fbr  Mr. 
Paumic,  on  no  Single  occasion  did  he  play 
tniant  when  summoned  to  the  mess  table  by 
the  steward's  belL  Surely  the  owners  could 
have  made  but  scanty  profit  ou^  of  us  during 
that  cruise,  for  the  Tiands  which  they  pro- 
Tided  for  our  sustentation  might  hare  won 
the  affections  of  Heliogabolus  himself,  and  our 
appetitcs,  aggravated  by  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  ocean,  were  sharp  as  the  best  razor  in  my 
possesaoo« 

Multiform  and  direrting  were  the  stories 
which  the  worthy  Lieutenant  or  "  Ancient" 
as  the  Dominie  used  to  call  him,  detailed  to 
vm  over  his  grog.  He  had  been  in  dl  qoarters 
of  the  world,  and  met  wtth  as  many  adyentures 
$m  the  Seven  Champions  of  Ghristendom.  One 
of  these  which  tickled  hs  not  a  little,  I  may 
iak«  the  libertj  of  recoonting,  mor«  be  token 


that  it  possesses  brevity,  that  characteristic 
at.once  of  wit  and  a  roasted  maggot. 

**  When  we  were  stationed  at  Bombay,"  said 
Trunnion,  "in.  the  Pire-eatcr,  Captain  Blue- 
blazes,  some  of  us  made  a  party  one  day  to 
Visit  the  far  famed  caves  of  Elephanta.  Never, 
bcfore  or  since,  have  I  beheld  a  scene  which 
filled  me  with  so  much  awe  and  admiration. 
Just  conceive  of  an  immense  Temple  cut  into 
the  &ce  of  a  mountain,  exhibiting  rows  of 
pillars  formed  of  the  native  rock,  and  with 
gigantic  figures  of  wierd  and  unearthly  demons 
carved  upon  the  walls,  by  a  people  of  whom 
the  most  ancient  traditions  give  us  no  certain 
account 

"  When  the  first  Sensation  of  wonder  had 
subsided,  I  was  enabled  to  notice  that  the 
cave  contained  a  viator  not  belonging  to  our 
Company;  He  was  a  little,  snub-nosed,  bandy- 
legged  fellow,  sirongly  indented  with  the 
small-pox,  and  with  a  keen,  inquisitive-looking 
eye.  No  one,  to  all  appearance  could  be  more 
intensely  wrapt  up  in  contemplation  than  he 
wasl  Standing  with  arms  folded  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  (he  cathedral — if  I  may  so  term 
this  triumph  of  heathenism — ^he  seemed  abso- 
lutely  absorbed  by  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding  wonders.  You  could  have  sw<mi 
that  he  was  just  on  the  eve  of  fiüling  down 
upon  his  knees  and  doing  homage  to  the  Deity 
of  the  locality.  At  length  he  broke  sflence, 
and  exdaimed  in  an  audible  soliloquy,  and 
with  an  accent  which  indubitably  demonstrated 
that  he  was  a  son  of  the  muslin-engendering 
town  of  Paisley — "  Quid  guide  uta^the  day^ 
but  this  is  a  demlish  place!  It  wud  haud, 
seestu  !  nunr  than  a  thousand  steam  lo(mu  /*' 

But  if  I  go  on  gossiping  at  this  rate  we 
shall  be  at  sea  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  so  I 
shall  make  a  long  story  short,  by  stating  that 
the  Dainty  Davie  arrived  safe  and  sound,  one 
fair  evening  at  the  Tower  wharfl 

Being  a  lover  of  truth  and  probity  fh>m  mj 
youth  up,  I  cannot  consdentiously  say  that 
the  first  sight  of  London  inspired  me  with 
much  admiratioQ.  Indubitably  it  is  a  perfect 
marvel  for  vastness,  putting  ye  in  mind  o*  a 
million  Dreepdaily*s,  and  the  multitudes  that 
throng  its  streets  seem  sufflcient  to  populate 
a  deeently  sized  worid.  But  when  ye  have 
said  this,  there  is  little  eise  to  add.  Every 
thing  has  a  sulky,  smoked,  datty  look ;  and 
as  for  the  Thamea  about  which  poets  have 
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made  so  many  grand  sangs,  it  resembles 
DothiDg  eise  than  the  gutter  of  our  main 
Street  seen  in  a  niny  day  through  the  magni- 
fying  gUss  of  a  showman  ? 

Fonowing  the  directions  which  we  had 
rcceived,  we  put  ap  at  a  decent  house  of  caD, 
naxned  Furnival's  Inn,  situated  in  High  Hol- 
bom— or  Hob'n — as  the  ignorant  Londoners 
pronounco  the  wonL  It  stood  at  the  upper 
cnd  of  a  big  court  or  Square,  inhabited  for  the 
•  most  part  by  lawyers,  who  had  their  bed- 
rooms  off  their  offices  and  took  their  break- 
fitfts,  and  bit  chacks  of  dinners  at  the  tavem 
where  we  pitched  our  tents.  As  our  expenses 
were  paid  by  Sir  Jc^  SumpVs  man  of  busi- 
Hess,  we  lired  at  rack  and  manger,  never 
fitöhing  our  thumbs  about  the  score,  which  I 
wül  bo  bound  to  say  did  not  amount  to  a 
trifie. 

Long  as  we  had  been  on  our  Toyage,  we 
leamed  on  our  arrival,  that  our  examination 
wouki  not  oome  on  for  at  least  a  week,  and  so 
being  masters  of  our  timc,  and  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  we  employed  ourselves  in  seeing 
every  thing  that  was  to  be  seen.    During  the 
day  we  inspected  the  public  buildings,  such  as 
SL  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  and  at 
night  biiied  our  bawbees  at  the  pit  doors  of 
the  play-houses.    At  first  T  was  a  trifle  shy 
of  Yiating  these  domidles  of  Mahouo,  having 
the  fear  of  the  Kirk  Session  beibre  my  eye«, 
more  by  taken  that,  I  had  (mce  to  thole  a 
rebuke  for  witnessing  Fatie  and  Boger^  acted 
by  some  stroDers  in  Bailie  Bellyband's  bam. 
The  Dominie,  however,  laughed  my  scruples 
to  scom.    Though  an  eider,  he  belonged  to 
the  moderaU  side  of  the  establishment,  and 
could  see  no  barm  in  a  play,  especially  as  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas  was  written  by  a  minister. 
"  Mind  you,  Peter  my  man,"  he  would  say — 
"  that  we  are  not  now  m  the  parish  of  Dreep- 
daily,  but  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  being 
at  Rome,  may  safely  do  as  the  Pope  does !" 
As  it  was  not  for  me  to  contradict  my  Spiritual 
superior,  I  abandoned  my  Opposition;  buv 
oClen  when  looktng  at  the  painted  Jezebels 
ranting  and  raving  about  love  and  murder 
and  what  not,  I  have  looked  round  with  a 
qaietly  sheepish  glanoe,  fearful  that  some  of 
Äe  Presbytery  might  be  present  and  eye-wit- 
nesses  of  my  sore  backsliding  t    If  I  had  had 
my  serses  about  me,  I  would  have  remem- 1  ■ 
bered  that  had  any  Mcss  Johns  been  there  to '  wonhybarbe^J 


see  me,  their  guilt  would  have  been  equal,  and 

a  fraction  more,  but  an  evil-doer  is  seldom  a 

calm  reasoner  ?    Truly  singeth  the  bard  that 

"  Contcience  makes  cowards  of  us  all  !** 

It  was  at  a  Theatre  calle4  4Sb<^20r'«  Wdls^ 
(though  neither  saddle  nor  pump  could  I  Is- 
cover about  it)  that  the  adventure  which  I  am 
now  to  chronicie  happened  to  Dominie  Paumie. 
On  the  night  in  question  a  great  Professor 
of  hocus  pocus  was  to  hold  fbrth,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  entertainments  of  such  place», 
and  as  bis  fame  was  great  Idr.  Paumie  elected 
that  we  should  witness  his  cantrips.  Remem- 
l)ering  the  unwholesome  doings  of  Nong-tong- 
paw,  I  at  first  startled  at  the  proposal,  but  the 
Dominie  assuring  me  that  the  enemy  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  I  consented  to 
bear  him  Company. 

In  Order  to  avoid  the  crush,  we  determined 
to  be  gcntlemen  for  once  in  our  lives,  and 
took  our  seats  in  the  select  quarter  known  by 
the  name  of  boxes.  It  was  St  Andrew's  day, 
as  I  well  remember,  and  my  friend,  though 
fiur  from  being  slewed  (as  skipper  Howison 
expressed  it)  had  taken  an  extra  tumbler  of 
something  more  potential  than  pure  water  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  Fractious,  indeed, 
would  be  the  moralist  who  could  visit  this 
indulgence  with  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
unforgiving  censure!  The  Scotsman's  heart 
warms  in  a  stränge  land  at  the  recurrence  of 
his  national  festival,  and  he  has  so  many  old 
friends  to  toast,  and  so  many  loved  scenes  to 
commemorate  that  the  malt  naturally,  runs 
a  risk  of  getting  above  the  meal.*" 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  house,  Mr. 
Paumie,  who  was  behind  me^  cried  out,  **  I 
say  Peter,  look  out  for  pick-pockets  I  Some 
one,  I  fear,  has  beeh  making  free  with  my 
personal  effects  !*'  Nothing  more  passed  tSl 
we  had  got  out  of  the  pressure,  and  seated 
ourselves  in  our  placcs,  when  the  Dominie 
anxious  to  discover  the  amount  of  his  loss, 
began  to  make  an  overhawling  of  his  pouches. 
To  his  great  satisfaction  he  ascertained  that 
he  was  quite  as  rieh  as  when  he  lefl  the  inn — 
handkerchief;  snuff-box,  imd  taws,  (which, 
from  ancient  habit,  he  always  carried  out  with 
him  to  kirk  or  market,)  being  all  in  statu  quo, 
The  investigation,  however,  was  productive 
of  astoni^ment  as  well  as  pleasure.    Lurking 


*Fatb«r  Matthew  did  not  floorish  tili  long  aAer  the 
"""'■■  •-— »^  -•-  era. 
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in  tho  Corner  of  his  pocket  he  discovered  a 
eilver  coin,  about  the  dimensions  of  a  crown- 
piece,  and  evidently  from  a  foreign  mint  It 
bore  all  the  marks  of  considerable  antiquity, 
tod  indeed,  when  narrowly  scrutinizcd,  was 
found  to  bear  the  yenerablo  date  of  1505. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  unex- 
pected  windfall? 

For  a  season  Mr.  Paumie  sat  in  a  brown 
study,  gazing  upon  his  newly-acquired  trea- 
sure,  when  at  Icngth  abright  thought  sccmcd 
to  light  up  his  shrewd  features,  and  he  gare  a 
dry,  caustic  chuckle,  which  he  generally  in- 
dulged  in,  when  anything  out  of  the  usual 
track  Struck  his  fancyi 

In  the  box,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
one  which  we  occupied,  was  seated  a  stout, 
bluflf-looking  personage,  evidently  of  the  old 
sdhool  of  gentlemen-farmers.  He  wore  a  ca- 
pacious  blue  coat,  gamished  with  huge  gilt 
buttons,  the  pockets  whereof  were  apparently 
of  the  dimensions  of  meal  sacks.  His  hair 
was  powdcred  and  tied  behind  in  a  queue, 
and  altogether  he  had  a  strong  savour  of  an 
unsophistocated  Yorkshirc  squire  fresh  from 
bis  bunter  and  fox-hounds. 

Telling  me  to  sit  quiet  and  say  nothing,  Mr. 
Paumie  arose,  and  went  out,  and  presently  I 
discovered  him  in  the  box  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.  Pretending  to  be  looking 
about  for  some  one,  he  came  behind  the  old 
gentleman,  and  dropped  the  newly-found  piece 
of  money  into  his  pocket,  which  loomed  con- 
▼eniently  open.  So  quietly  and  adroitly  was 
the  Operation  performed,  that  no  suspicion 
was  excited  either  in  the  recipient,  or  in  any 
one  eise,  and  the  Dominie  having  accom- 
plished  his  seemingly  incomprehensible  mis- 
sion,  regained  his  former  quarters,  and  seated 
himself  at  my  side. 

When  I  questioned  him  as  to  what  his  mo- 
tives  were  for  acting  as  he  had  done,  the  peda- 
gogue  nudged  me  with  his  elbow  to  hold  my 
peace,  whispering,  at  the  same  time,  '*  Ask  no 
questions,  and  you  will  be  told  no  lies.  When 
iho  pear  is  ripe,  it  will  drop  of  itself"  The 
Dominie,  I  may  mention  in  passing,  was  as  in- 
corrigible  a  proverb-monger  as  Sancho  Panza 
himself^  and  could  enunciate  th.em  by  the 
bushel,  when  the  mood  was  upon  him. 

Presently  the  Performances  commenced  and 
progressed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audicnce.    If  I  had  time  to  spare,  I  could 


make  your  vcry  teeth  water  by  a  recapitula- 
tion  of  the  wonders  which  were  then  and  there 
exhibitcd,  but  I  hasten  to  the  point  more  im- 
mediately in  question. 

By  and  by  the  Professor  made  his  appear- 
ance  upon  the  stage,  and  went  through  hU 
manoeuvres  with  a  skill  which  fairly  took  away 
the  breath  of  the  beholders.  He  was  a  per- 
fect  raaster  of  his  llght-fingered  trade,  and 
more  than  once  I  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
down  the  suspicion  that  he  was  in  league  with 
a  certain  individual  who  shall  be  nameless. 

At  last  he  reached  what  was  evidently  in- 
tended  to  be  Um  climax  and  cope-stone  of  his 
Operations.  With  much  State  ai)d  solemnitj 
he  drew  forth  from  his  purse  a  coin  which  he 
held  up  to  the  viewof  the  beholders.  **  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,^'  quoth  he,  **  you  behold  here 
one  of  the  rarest  pieces  of  money  which 
is  known  to  exist  It  is  a  Yenitian  ducat,  of 
a  description  nevcr  to  be  met  with  except  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  most  celebrated  collectors.'* 
He  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  marks  and 
features  of  the  coin,  which  Mr.  Paumie  at 
once  recognizei  as  answering  to  those  of  the 
one  which  had  been  so  unaccountably  bestow- 
ed  upon  him,  "  Now,"  whispered  he  to  me, 
with  a  knowing  wink,  **the  goose  is  wcllnigh 
cookedr 

The  coi\jnrer  continued : — '*The  trick  which 
I  am  about  to  present  for  'your  approbation, 
has  never  been  attempted  by  any  human  be- 
ing  save  mysel^  and  I  bespeak  for  it  your  un- 
divided  attention.  I  take  this  coin, — blow 
upon  it  three  times,  thus ! — touch  it  with  my 
rod,  and,  presto  I  cause  it  to  vanish  from  mj 
band,  and  fly  into  the  coat-pocket  of  that  gen- 
tleman in  the  boxes  T'  Here  he  pointed  to 
Mr.  Paumie,  made  him  a  bow,  and  begged 
that  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine, 
and  See  whether  the  event  which  he  had  men- 
tioned  had  not  taken  place. 

Inspired,  doubtless,  by  the  potations  h© 
had  drained  in  honour  of  the  Land  o*  Cakes, 
the  Dominie  stood  up  with  all  the  coolness  of 
a  cucumber,  and  pretending  to  draw  forth  the 
ducat,  exdaimed,  in  tonesof  well-acted  amaz»- 
ment — "  Prodigious  I  Here  is  the  very  piece, 
sure  enough  t  By  the  hook-nose  of  Julius 
Csesar,  but  this  is  passing  stränge  !*' 

Hereupon  the  assemblage  broke  forth  into 
a  salvo  ofcheering,  much  to  the  delectation 
and  pride  of  Herr  Herman,  who  looked  mag- 
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nificent  as  the  groom  of  the  wardrobe  to  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Peacocks ! 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  the 
Domlnie  stood  forward,  and  waved  his  band 
for  silence.  "  Mr.  Necromancer,"  said  he,  "  it 
18  now^  my  turn'to  dispose  of  this  famous,  and 
remarkable  ducat  I  You  behold  it  in  my  band  ? 
(bere  he  held  up  a  five  Shilling  piece.)  Very 
well — I  Order  it  to  take  wing,  and  find  a  nest 
in  the  pocket  of  that  worthy  gentleman  with 
the  blue  coat  and  pig-tail  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  housel"  Hcrman  hcard  this  address 
with  blank  amazement,  glaring  alternately  at 
the  Dominie  and  the  Squire.  The  latter,  aller 
the  first  feeling  of  confusion,  at  being  thus 
publicly  singled  out,  had  passed  away,  com- 
menced  a  deliberate  overhauling  of  the  Con- 
tents of  his  capacious  pouch.  Dog-whistles, 
cork-screws,  bunting-whistlea,  tobacco-boxes, 
and  handkerchiefs  beyond  number  were  lugged 
forth,  and  deposited  in  front  of  the  box,  the 
appearance  of  every  fresh  article  being  hailcd 
bj  the  democracy  of  the  galleries  with  yclls 
of  laughter. 

At  lenglh,  the  visage  of  the  self-exarainer 
assumed  an  air  of  the  most  bewildering 
astonishment  and  perplexity.  *'Od's  bobsl** 
he  shouted  forth,  "  may  I  neyer'  crack  a 
magnum  of  claret  again,  if  the  bewitched 
luck-penny  be  not  in  my  pocket,  afler 
all  I  This  beats  cock-fighting,  dash  my  wig 
and  buttons!" 

If  the  spectators*  applause  was  loud  before, 
it  was  now  like  to  split  the  roof  of  the  house ! 
For  more  than  a  month  thereafter  my  ears 
were  ringing  with  the  preposterous  din,  which 
far  surpassed  any  thing  I  had  ever  listened  to, 
the  roaring  of  the  Bum  of  Ayr  not  excepted ! 

As  for  the  conjurer  he  looked  as  if  he  had 
gottcn  a  bloody  nose  from  some  invisible 
pagnacious  ghost,  and  pleading  a  sudden  fit 
of  indisposition,  craved  that  the  residue  of  his 
Performances  might  be  dispensed  with  for 
that  evening.  Indeed,  it  was  self-evident  that 
there  was  no  sham-work  in  this  plea.  His 
band  shook  like  an  aspen,  and  his  knees 
knocked  against  each  other  as  if  cngaged  in  a 
duel! 

Just  Bfl  the  curtain  feil  a  message  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Paumie  from  Herr  Herman, 
craving  the  honor  of  an  interview  behind  the 
seenes.  Determined  to  see  the  joke  to  an  end, 
the  Dominie  complied,  and   presently  was 


ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  mu9h  wonder- 
ing  and  sorely  dumb-foundered  professor  of 
legerdemain, 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  than  the  Herr, 
making  bim  an  obeisance  down  to  the  vexy 
ground,  thus  spoke  in  tones  of  almost  whining 
humility.  "  Sir,  in  you  I  fully  and  freely  own, 
that  for  the  first  time  I  behold  my  master  in 
the  mystic  art  I  If  it  be  not  too  presumptuouB 
might  I  bcg  to  be  informed,  how  your  most 
wonderful  and  magnificent  trick  was  perform- 
ed  ?  Should  money  be  an  object  to  such  an 
illustrious  man  I  will  not  grudge  five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  knowledge  1" 

Mr.  Paumie  looking  cautiously  around  the 
apartment,  as  if  fearful  of  being  over  hcard^ 
replied  with  a  portentous  shake  of  the  head : 
*V Money  is  not  of  the  slightest  avail  in  this 
case  l  The  secret  which  you  covet  to  leam 
can  only  be  acquired  by  complying  with  con- 
ditions  from  which  most  mortals  would  shrink. 
In  the  first  place  you  must  bum  the  «Bible» 
and  renounce  your  hopes  of  salvation !    Next 

i|ii|ii|ii|ii|ii|ii|ii|ii|ii|ii|ci|i»i|in 

The  horrified  Herman  could  listen  no  longer. 
Making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one  hand^ 
and  opening  the  door  with  the  other,  he  im- 
plored  the  waggish  Dominie  to  take  his  de- 
parture  forthwith,  and,  if  possible  without 
carrying  the  end  of  the  building  along  with 
him! 

And  so  ended  the  never-to  be-forgotten 
adventure  of  Mahoun*s  ducat 


FROM  THE  HÜNGARIAN  OF  PETOFL 

It  rains, — how  it  raina  I — 

A  pleasant  rain  this  is, 
For  Pm  with  my  love. 

And  fast  shower  the  kisses. 

With  rain  comes  the  ligbtning, 
When  stornis  break  above  :— 

So  blaze  from  thine  eyes,  dear, 
The  lightning  of  love ! 

But  it  thunders, — it  thuaders ! — 

My  dove,  I  must  fly, 
For  here  comes  your  mother  ;— 

Good-by,  love, — good-by ! 

— Miza  Cook*8  Journal, 


A   HOMILY  BY  COCKER. 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  (says  a  mercan- 
tile  moralist)  are  draughts  upon  old  age,  pay- 
able  with  interest  about  thirty  years  after  date. 
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CHAPTBB  Vn. 

"  I  will  teil  you  what  a  »lave  is.  A  slave  is  he  who 
walches  wiih  abject  »pirit  the  eye  of  another.  •  •  • 
No  maii  call  be  thig  unleM  he  pleases.  If  he  ha«  fallen 
M  to  exiernals  iiilo  another's  power,  still  there  is  a  i>oiiu 
that  at  his  own  will  he  can  reserve.  •  •  •  And  if  he 
that  a  mi«judging  world  call«  a  slave  may  retain  all  tbat  u 
most  snbsiantial  hi  independence,  io  it  possihle  tbat  be 
whom  circiunstaiices  bave  loade  free,  should  voluutarily 
put  the  feiters  upon  his  own  feel,  the  moiiacles  upoo  bis 
own  hands  ?»» 

Godwm*s  MandtviUt, 

Our  last  chapter  came  to  an  untimely  end, 
just  as  old  Blinks  surrounded  by  the  members 
of  his  family,  was  about  to  recall  the  attention 
of  Tom  to  the  subject  of  his  dog. 

"  Come  and  sit  down  here,"  said  the  old 
man  drawing  forward  a  chair  with  his  right 
hand,  and  placing  it  in  such  a  position  beside 
him,  that  he  could  both  sec  and  hear  to  advan- 
tage  the  person  who  was  to  occupy  it ;  "  you 
promised  to  give  me  some  account  of  that 
semi-wolf  down  stairs,  and  Frank  is  getting 
impatient  to  hear  something  more  of  his  history 
Bince  I  have  led  her  to  belieye  there  is  a  story 
connected  with  him." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Fan,  lifling  her  head  quickly 
from  its  resttng  place,  and  shaking  back  her 
shining  hair,  as  she  arranged  herseif  to  listen, 
"it  will  be  so  dclightfiu  while  we  are  all 
Bitting  round  the  flre ;  do  teil  us  a  story  Tom, 
Tou  i^ed  to  be  such  a  capital  story-teller ;  and 
mdeed  you  owe  us  something  on  his  account^ 
in  consideration  of  the  fright  he  gave  us." 

**  Nay,  if  he  frightened  you  he  shall  certainl 
make  atonement,'*  said  the  young  man 
lantly.  **  I  hope  my  dear  mother,  (Tom  was 
in  the  habit  of  so  addressing  Mrs.  Blinks,) 
"you  will  allow  me  to  call  him  up  and  intro- 
duce  him;  he  has  a  rough  exterior,  but  he 
improves  vastly  upon  acquaintancc,  and  I  will 
make  myself  personally  responsible  for  his 
good  behaviour :  his  sagacity  almost  amounts 
to  intellect,  and  he  possesses  in  an  exaltcd 
degree  one  or  two  old-fkshioned  qualifications, 
which,  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  rarity  at 
the  present  day  I  value  most  highly ;  I  mean, 
reverence  for  his  master,  and  obedience." 
Here  old  Blinks  put  on  bis  spectacles,  and 
tumed  a  curious  glance  towards  the  master 
alluded  to,  but  said  nothing;  while  Frank 
ventured  to  hint  that  such  qualitics,  though 
highly  creditable  to  his  heart,  said  very  little 
for  his  discriminalion. 

"I  suppose,"  said  John,  "you  have  been 
teäching  him  a  little  of  your  sea  discipline ; 
knocking  him  over  with  a  handspike  occasion- 
ally  when  he  was  refractory,  or  some  otber 
gentle  inducement  equally  persuasive." 

"No!"  said  Tom,  vehemently,"  I  never 
Struck  him  myself,  nor  allowed  others  to  do 
60 :  indeed,  for  the  latter,  Boreas  looks  out  for 
himself ;  and  though  wanting  in  words  to  ex- 


press  himself  clearly,  he  has  a  way  of  speak- 
ing  with  his  eye  when  threatened,  which  is 
very  rarely  mistaken." 

"  I  hate  these  sneaking,  crouching  animals»" 
said  John,  trying  to  draw  him  out,  "  I  noticed 
the  way  he  cowered  at  your  feet  upstairs ; 
t)ut  I  suppose  you  sailors  are  accustomed  to 
exert  such  despotic  authority  over  your  own 
little  floating  dominions,  that  you  expect  every- 
where  eise  to  meet  with  the  same  cringing 
obedience  and  Submission." 

Tom  read  in  an  instant  the  spirit  in  which 
this  was  spoken,  and  saw  before  him  the 
schoolfcllow  of  former  days.  He  well  recol- 
lected  the  contradictory  spirit  of  the  boy,  and 
his  love  of  argument,  but  he  could  not  allow 
Boreas  to  lie  under  such  a  foul  impeachment, 
and  though  he  hated  the  mental  exertion  it 
would  require  to  «xplain  himself,  he  retumed 
to  the  Charge. 

This  was  what  John  intended  and  had 
foreseen.  He  knew  the  inherent  indolcnce  of 
his  disposition,  and  took  a  malicious  delight  in 
what  he  called  "  stirring  him  up."  Tom 
continued : — 

"  There  is  a  great  diifcrence  bctween 
obedience,  and  obscquious  subservience.  The 
first  is  quite  compatible  with,  nay,  a  necessary 
consequence  of  reverence,  and  what  it  Springs 
from,  love ;  the  latter  is  the  child  of  far  other 
parents,  viz.,  fear,  hatred,  and  not  unfrequently 
contempt" 

"  I  deny  the  latter  assumption,"  said  Jqhn 
jumping  up  from  his  chair  (he  was  hardly  ever 
at  rest  for  five  minutes  together,)  and  tuming 
with  his  back  to  the  fire  so  as  to  face  his 
Opponent,  "  I  deny  that  obscquiousness  can 
ever  spring  from  contempt ;  we  look  down,  it 
is  true,  upon  those  whom  we  despise,  but  we 
do  not  stoop  to  them." 

"  Otlener  perhaps  than  you  are  aware.  The 
relative  positions  in  which  men  are  placed, 
occasionally  produco  the  strängest  results ; 
passion  and  the  ebullitions  of  our  true  feelings 
becoming  subservient  to  intercst  The  slave 
who  crouches  beneath  the  lash  of  his  master, 
no  less  hates  him  for  the  power  he  holds  over 
him,  than  he  despiseshim  in  his  heart  for  the 
tyrannical  and  cowardly  manner  in  which  he 
uses  it.  None  but  a  eoward  will  strike  a  man 
whose  hands  are  tied,  and  the  slave,  be  ho  dog 
or  man,  knows  and  feels  this  keenly  as  you  or 
I :  he  despises  the  eoward  as  we  despise  him ; 
but  his  frce-will  is  bound  by  the  chain  of 
circumstances,  and  while  hate  rankles  at  his 
heart,  he  stoops  from  fear  in  slavish  servility 
and  degradation  of  soul  beneath  the  band  that 
bows  him,  because  he  feels  that  for  the  present 
he  is  altogether  in  its  power,  but  the  slave 
who  crouches  submissively  at  his  feet  to  day, 
may  put  a  knife  in  his  throat  to-morrow." 

"  Right,  old  fellow !"  said  John,  striding  up 
to  him  and  giviug  him  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
Shoulder,  "  youVe  a  trump  after  all.  Those 
are  my  own  Bentiments«    But  I  trust  tnd 
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believe  that  numy  a  man  now  lives,  who  born 
to  a  life  of  bondage,  is  yet  spiritually  free. 
You  may  trample  a  man*s  body  under  your 
feet  if  you  possess  tbe  power,  but  no  act  save 
bis  own  can  ronder  bim  in  tbe  true  sense  of 
ÜiQ  Word  a  slaye.  Docs  it  not  seem  a  mystery, 
that  free  men,  wbo  own  no  sucb  fetters  as 
those  you  have  discribed,  sbouldvet,  from 
choice  and  an  inberent  meanness  of  bouI,  for 
tlie  sake  of  filtby  lucre,  stoop  to  tbe  position 
of  moral  slares?  Do  not  misunderstand  me, 
Tom ;  no  one  respecta  tbe  bonest  laborer  in 
any  eapacity  more  tban  I.  Tbe  position  <^ 
tt»y  boy,  Mike,  if  bedoes  bisduty  uprighUy,  is 
intrinsically  as  bonorable  as  my  own:  But 
then,  there  are  men  well  educated  and  of  good 
Btanding!  I  conld  sbow  you  some  in  tbis  city, 
who  wiü  flatter  and  fkwn  upon  you,  and  be 
the  most  contemptible  lickspittles  for  tbe  sake 
of  the  paltry  five  Shillings  you  may  spend  in 
their  Shops, tbateverdi^racedtbeir  species  by 
going  upon  two  legs.  I  nevermeet  such  men 
without  a  Sensation  of  disgust,  nor  leave  tbem 
witboutfeeling  tbatthey  have  offered  an  insult 
to  ray  understanding,  by  supposing  that  I  am 
such  an  Idiot  as  to  take  Üieir  gflded  plausibility 
for  Sterling  coin :  but  they  are  great  favorites 
witb  tbe  ladies,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; 
for  if  there  is  any  door  leading  to  a  woman^s 
heart  whicb  always  Stands  open,  that  door  is 
flattcry." 

**You  impertinent  coxcomb,**  exdaimed 
Frank,  **  the  idea  of  sucb  a  scboolboy  talking 
about  the  road  to  ladies  beartsi  You  are 
prejudiced  against  poor  Mr.  Slimy  ways,  for  I 
know  wbo  you  mean,  and  are  as  roug^  and 
uncivil  wben  «you  meet  him  as  a  bear,  more 
shame  for  you;  but  it  makes  no  difference 
witfa  him,  for  he  is  as  polite  and  friendly  to- 
wards  you  as  ever." 

'*  Confound  bis  politeness !  Yes,  he  secs  I 
know  htm,  and  loves  me  none  tbe  better  for 
tbe  discovery,  tbougb  be  is  as  füll  of  "  wreathed 
smiles  **  as  ever ;  but  if  be  saw  mstead  tbat 
he  could  dupe  me,  he  would  despise  me  as 
much  as  be  already  does  some  people  of  my 
and  bis  acquaintance,  wbose  money  be  pockets 
witb  such  delieate  cvnmderation^  or  ratber 
•*  wriggling  lubricity.**  I  have  seen  tiiat  man 
play  upon  the  vanity  and  creduKty  of  lady 
eustomers  m  sucb  an  impudent,  but  I  suppose 
fMcinating  manner,  tbat  Ibave  been  tempted 
to  knock  bis  spectacles  over  bis  villainous  little 
eyes  witb  tbe  back  of  my  band,  as  if  by  so 
doing  I  could  unmask  bim.*'  John  lisped  out 
tbe  words  italicized  witb  sucb  an  excess  crf 
sham  serrility  and  mock  politeness,  and  sud- 
denly  straigbtening  bimself  up,  delivered  tbe 
last  sentence  in  sucb  a  savage  and  threatening 
manner,  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  help  smiling 
at  bis  violent  impetoosity. 

"  I  have  seen  such  cbaractcrs  in  my  travels," 
Bald  Tom,  "  everywbere,  and  in  all  situations 
of  Kfe  we  find  tbem :  and  often  Alling  bigber 
pofiitions  than  tbe  one  your  friend  appears  to 


occupjr.  Tbis  is  only  one  of  the  many  tbings 
in  which  man  migbt  witb  adrantage  take  a 
lesson  from  bis  dog.  Boreas  will  fawn  upon 
no  one  but  bis  master,  and  then  only  to  sbow 
bis  attachment:  be  is  civil  and  obliging  to 
wboever  treats  him  well,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
sbow  bis  dislike  or  bis  teeth  to  tbose  wbo 
bebave  in  wbat  be  considcrs  an  ungentlemanly 
manner.  Witb  shame  to  mankind  he  it  spoken, 
he  is  witb  one  exception,  tbe  truest,  noblest, 
firmest  friend  I  have  ever  made.  Sunsbine 
and  storm,  poverty,  sickness  and  disgraoe, 
make  no  cbange  in  bim,  save  a  more  earnest 
solicitude  to  prove  bis  devotion.  His  acts  are 
the  true  index  of  bis  feelings.  Frau.d,  duplicity 
and  double  dealing,  are  incompatible  witb  biis 
nature,  which  is  clcar  and  ^en  as  the  day ; 
and  be  does  bis  duty  without  fear  of  punisb- 
ment  or  hope  of  reward.  He  has  been  my 
pillow  in  places  of  danger,  and  bas  watcbed 
wbüe  I  slept  in  safety.  We  have  shared  many 
a  Short  allowance  bctween  us,  and  have  mutu- 
ally  risked  our  lives  to  save  that  of  the  other. 
Orphan  as  T  am,  without  father,  motber  or 
kin,  be  bas  fiUed  in  my  bueast  tbe  empty  void, 
which,  i^ithout  some  sucb  kind  and  faithful 
inmate,  would  have  been  but  a  dismal  vault, 
wbose  bollow  echoes  migbt  only  remind  me 
ofthedead." 

Frank,  young,  warm-hearted  and  impulsive, 
feit  that  she  could  have  thrown  her  arms 
round  bim  as  be  concluded ;  but  tbe  feelings 
which  do  most  honor  to  our  bearts,  are  under 
existing  rules  of  society,  the  very  ones  we  are 
most  desirous  to  conceal ;  and  unless  her  eye 
told  more  than  she  intended,  she  was  silent 

As  Tom  finished  speaking  be  rose  and  left 
the  room  in  search  of  his  four-footed  friend. 
"  He's  a  Strange  composition  tbat  fcllow,**  said 
John,  as  he  closed  the  door ;  "  Sometimes  as 
light  and  trivial  as  tbe  merest  world-worsbip- 
per,  wbose  highest  ambition  is  to  float  like  a 
bubble  in  its  frotb  and  foam,  and  yet  evincing 
when  you  sound  him,  a  depth  of  feelinff  and 
sensibility,  of  which  many  of  our  fine,  fiddling 
ladies  are  altogetber  Ignorant  There  is  some- 
tbing  in  his  nature  which  seems  to  draw  mo 
to  him,  as  to  one  wbose  worth  I  have  long 
known  and  estimated;  and  yet,  though  in 
some  respects  the  same,  he  is  altogetber  most 
unlike  wbat  I  remember  of  bim  as  a  boy.  A 
uÄity  of  ideas,  ratber  than  of  habits  and  piff- 
suits  seems  to  bind  us.  Xou  had  better  take 
care,  my  fair  Desdemona,  (tuming  to  Fan)  or 
tbis  fellow  witb  his 

"  Moving  accidents  bf  flood  and  field," 
may  prove  another  Othello." 

"  He  is  a  striking  instance  ^  said  old  Blinks, 
unmindful  of  the  latter  part  of  bis  son*s  speecb, 
and  consequently  of  Fraukes  confusion,  "  of 
wbat  I  tbink  Ha^itt  has  somewhere  remarked ; 
that  peculiarities  of  mind,  no  less  than  of  tbe 
features  of  men,  are  transmitted  by  descent, 
often  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  generations. 
That  boy  can  have  no  recoUection  of  bis  father ; 
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and  yet  thqir  manner  of  thought  and  expression 
arb  exactly  similar.  I  can  almost  fency,  if  I 
dose  my  eyes  when  he  is  speaking  and  look 
back  thirty  years,  that  I  hear  the  voice  of  the 
dead.  What  is  even  more  remarkable  is,  that 
tbeir  band  writings  are  the  same ;  though  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  saw  more  than  a  few  stray 
scraps  of  bis  father's  correspondence." 

As  Tom's  footsteps  were  heard  approaching, 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  dropped, 
and  the  next  moment  he  entered  the  room, 
gravely  followed  by  bis  dog. 

"  What  a  noble  looking  animal  he  is,"  said 
Frank,  as  Boröas  who  haä  leisurely  made  the 
circuit  of  the  room,  walked  np  to  her,  and 
pushing  bis  black  muzzle  under  her  band, 
seemed  to  invjj^e  her  caresses,  "  I  never  saw 
anything  like  mm  bcfore." 

"  I  dase  say  not :  althougb  a  native  of  this 
continent,  he  is,  comparatively  ppeaking,  very 
little  known  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
country.  He  is  an  Esquiraaux,  born  amidst 
the  icy  deserts  of  the  frozen  zone.  Few  dogs 
of  his  breed  have  enjoyed  his  opportunities, 
and  being  naturally  of  a  sagacious  tempcra- 
ment,  he  has  made  a  profitable  use  of  them. 
He  has  several  times  crossed  the  "  Line,"  and 
is  no  less  familiär  with  the  melting  beams  of 
a  Ycrtical  sun,  than  with  the  six  months  night 
of  frost  and  desolation  peculiar  to  his  naÜTe 
land." 

"  And  how  came  you,  an  eastem  navigator, 
to  get  possession  of  a  native  Esquimaux  dog," 
inquired  old  Blinks. 

"It  is  a  melancholy  story,"  replied  the 
young  sailor,  *'and  recalls  scenes  such  as  I 
would  fain  hope  I  may  never  witness  again ; 
scenes  however  which  have  a  dose  connexion 
with  much  of  my  past  life— and  as  such  may 
interest  you.  If  Frank  is  really  in  eamest  in 
the  wish  she  expressed,  1  will  relate  it" 

"  Do  so,  by  all  means,"  replied  Mrs.Blink8 — 
I  am  sure  any  part  of  your  advcntures  will 
interest  all  present," — and  thus  urgcd  Tom 
began  his  tale. 


CHA' 
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"The  vewel  now  lossed  throuffh  the  low  tmilinif  rack 
of  the  tempesl.  is  lott  iu  ihe  skiru  of  the  thunder  c1oud.'> 

"It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since,  on  a 
retum  voyage  from  Bombay,  we  encountÄred 
in  the  Bay  of  Bisqnr  one  of  the  most  appalline 
Btorms  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  witness.  I 
have  Seen,  as  you  may  imagine,  a  good  deal  of 
rough  weather  i*ound  the  Cape,  and  have  had 
a  taste  of  a  typhoon  in  the  China  seas,  where 
we  had  to  cut  away  our  masts  to  right  the 
abip,  which  was  thrown  upon  her  beam  ends 
•  by  the  first  flerce  shock  of  the  burricane.  All 
this  you  will  admit  was  bad  enough ;  but  no- 
thing I  itave  ever  been  exposed  to  at  sea,  has 
left  such  a  clear  recollection  of  its  horrors 
behind  it,  as  one  night  during  that  fearful 
gale. 


"  I  have  since  been  told  that  ships  at  that 
time  entering  the  Channel,  were  driven  by  its 
irresistible  fury,  many  hundred  miles  into  the 
broad  Atlantic,  and  I  believe  it;  for  though  it 
raged  with  greater  violcnce  farther  to  the 
south'ard,  it  left  many  sad  memorials  of  its 
devastating  progress  upon  the  shores  of  our 
own  island.  Hnd  we  been  upon  a  lee  shore, 
that  night  would  have  been  our  last 

"  The  wind  in  the  morning  had  been  west- 
erly,  and  though  blowing  a  good  stiff  breeze, 
was  nothing  more  than  common  at  that  timo 
of  year :  but  the  atmosphere  was  dull  and 
heavy,  and  as  the  sun  rose,  its  position  in  the 
heavens  was  markcd  by  a  murky,  lurid  red- 
ness,  such  as  you  may  have  seen  at  night  upon 
the  sky,  indicating  a  distant  conflagration. 
The  wind,  too,  as  the  day  advanced^  backed 
round  against  the  sun,  freshening  to  a  gale  at 
noon,  and  blowing  great  guns  from  the  south- 
east  as  night  closed  in ;  and  such  a  night — ^it 
was  as  if  no  light  had  ever  illumined  it ;  a 
pitchy  darkncss,  as  if  the  spirit  of  night  had 
descended  with  outspread  wings  upon  the  sea, 
and  shrouded  it  in  her  murky  embrace.  Such, 
I  thought  as  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  pierce 
the  gloom,  might  have  been  iU  condition  ere 
the  morning  of  creation  rose ;  when  *  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  of 
God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.' 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  feit  afraid,  for  I  did 
not ;  my  spirit  seemed  to  rise  and  expand  in 
the  awfiil  majesty  of  that  night ;  but  that  the 
very  inmost  depths  of  my  soul  were  stirred  I 
argue  from  the  fact,  that  to  this  day,  it  bften 
presents  itself  to  me  again  in  dream^  We 
were  like  a  nutshell  upon  that  raging  sea :  % 
mere  bubble  upon  the  mighty  maSlstrom 
which  roared  and  plunged  around  and  beneath 
US.  I  never  feit  so  deeply  my  own  insignifi- 
cance,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  higher  power 
which  lived  within  me,  and  bore  me  up 
superior  to  itd  terrors.  In  that  terrible  night, 
I  feit,  if  ever^  the  inight  of  immortality, — ^telt, 
that  though  the  next  moment  I  might  be 
engulphed  beneath  the  waves ;  it  was  mine  to 
live  for  ever,  etemally,  when  time,  and  all 
that  now  floated  upon  its  surface  sbould  be 
numbered  among^t  the  tbings  that  were.  < 

**  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  wbat  I 
then  feit ;  nor  can  I  ever  recall  in  tbeir  clear 
undouded  strength,  the  sensations  which  then 
overwhelmed  me.  I  have  since  thought,  that 
excitement,  and  the  scenes  which  were  passing 
around  me,  had  rendered  me  temporarily  in- 
sane ;  but  if  so,  i^  was  a  glorious  insauity,  and 
death  itself  with  all  its  horrors  had  lost  its 
power  over  me.  The  free,  bounding  rootion 
of  the  sea  in  a  storm,  has  always  possessed  an 
incxpressible  charm  for  me.  I  have  never 
from  a  cbild  known  what  it  was  to  **  sicken 
o*er  the  heaving  wave,"  but  have  in  its  füllest 
sense  realized  and  appreciatcd  that  fine  senti- 
ment  in  the  Corsair : 
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**  Ob.  who  can  lell  tave  he  who«e  heart  halb  tried, 
And  danced  in  iriunaph  o'^r  ihe  waiers  wide ; 
Tbe  exultiiiff  s«ns«.  ihe  pul»e8  maddeiiing  plajr. 
Tbat  ihhlls  the  wanderer  of  ibat  irackleM  way." 

"  It  must  have  been  an  exaggeratcd  feeling  of 
this  kind,  which  took  possessio!)  of  me  in  that 
night  It  was  mj  watch  on  deck,  and  with  a 
tarn  of  a  rope  round  my  body,  I  was  holding 
on  to  the  belaying  pins  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  mast  We  had  not  a  rag  of  canvas  set : 
the  little  atom  we  had  attempted  to  show,  lütd 
been  blown  from  the  holt  ropes  like  gossamer ; 
but  the  speed  of  the  ship  miist  have  been 
tenific,  for  we  were  aUnost  dead  before  the 
wind ;  and  the  soaring  siirges  as  they  rose 
beneath  her  stem,  seemed  to  huri  her  head- 
long  through  tbe  sky,  until,  as  if  exhausted, 
she  would  sink  batekwards,  whDe  the  tom  and 
seething  biUows  foamed  madly  out  from  under 
her  bows,  seeming  to  laugh  scomfully  as  they 
passed  her  in  the  race.  Any  one  of  those 
Borges  had  we  overrun  them,  would  have 
rolled  over  us  and  engulphed  us  for  ever :  and 
I  knew  it — knew  it  Ihcn  as  well  as  I  feel  it 
now,  but  it  did  not  affect  me :  what  were  the 
parting  cry  of  a  Single  mortal  amidst  the 
howlings  of  that  dread  storm !  I  remember 
looking  steadily^almost  firmly,  into  the  eye  of 
the  pursuing  gale,  which  whistled  wildly, 
fitfullj  over  and  around  us<;  and  while  it 
almost  wrenched  me  from  my  firm  hold,  my 
spirit  seemed  to  defy  its  power.  But  if  I 
thougbt  little  of  my  own  fate,  I  thought  less 
of  others ;  tho*  man^  a  gallant  bark  and  fearless 
mariner,  saw  the  light  of  mom  no  more. 

**  At  last  the  dawn  broke  upon  us,andgleam 
ed  with  a  red  and  wrathful  eye  upon  the  drunk 
en  revel  of  the  elemcnts,  and  lighted  up  the 
dripping  spars  of  onr  spectre  looking  ship : 
and  the  wind  which  had  wantoned  wildly, 
onrestrained,  through  the  dark  and  dreary 
night,  seemed  to  cower  and  shrink  away 
before  it ;  Coming  and  going  in  fitful  gusts,  as 
if  uncertain  whether  to  dispute  its  power  or 
way ;  until  by  slow  degrees  as  the  roimd  and 
^ttering  orb  of  day  rose  upon  the  heavens, 
it  died  away  in  low  waüings  upon  the  vezcd 
and  troubled  sea. 

'*  We  had  murmured  at  the  storm  while  it 
was  upon  us,  but  it  had  become  necessary  to 
US ;  and  now  as  we  watched  with  wistful  eyes 
Its  rapid  departure,  our  only  salvation  seemed 
to  depend  upon  its  presence.  The  night  storm 
had  been  appalling — but  the  momine  calm, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  unsubsided  sea, 
was  even  more  to  be  dreadcd.  The  lofty 
masts  and,  spars,  which  had  dcfied  the  rüde 
embraces  of  the  gale,  creaked  and  tottered 
like  fidling  trees,  as  our  vessel  rolled  helplessly 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  There  was  no  rest 
to  be  found  upon  her;  everything  that  was 
not  firmly  lashed  to  its  place,  rolled  and  bound- 
ed  in  wild  confusion  from  side  to  side.  Our 
seams  were  begiuning  to  open,  and  soon  the 
qniet  rest  of  the  sleeping  winds  had  accom- 
plished  what  their  wildest  fury  had  been 


unable  to  attain ;  but  itwas  ordcred  othcrwise, 
and  a  Kght  westerly  breeze  springing  up,  we 
were  enabled  again  to  gather  way,  and  lay 
our  cours^  with  renewed  hope  to  our  yet 
distant  island  home. 

**  We  had  sevcral  passengerson  board.  What 
their  feelings  were  during  the  period  I  have 
described  it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  I  saw 
little  of  them  during  the  night ;  but  the  wom 
and  haggard  fcatures  I  encountcrcd  upon 
entering  the  cabin  next  moming,  told  how 
fearful  their  mental  sufferings  had  been. 
Amongst  others  were  a  newly  married  pair : 
the  lady  was  young  probably  about  eighteen, 
and  more  than  beautiful.  Uer  husband  who 
was  much  older,  was  a  captain  in  one  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  C,  native  infantry  regiments :  he 
had  Seen  some  hard  Service  under  an  eastem 
sky,  and  probably  looked  older  than  he  rcally 
was ;  but  he  must  have  been  at  least  fifteen 
years  her  senior;  and,  as  rcport  went  on 
board,  had  amassed  a  considerable  aniount  of 
money.  Captain  Paisley  was  a  fine  soldier-like 
fellow,  and  appeared  doatingly  fond  of  bis 
wife. 

"  The  cabin  of  an  East  Tndiaman  is  a  world 
in  miniature.  It  is  astonishing  what  free  and 
social  intercourse  Springs  up  during  a  four 
months  voyage:  a  week  at  sea  gives  you  a 
better  insight  into  the  character  of  a  fcUow- 
passenger,  than  a  year  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
associating  on  shore.  You  see  him  moming, 
noon  and  night ;  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 
good  spirits  and  in  bad  spirits,  and  often  with- 
out  any  spirits  at  all.  One  under  such 
circumstances  seems  to  cast  away  rescrve, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  best  of  his  or  her 
ability  to  the  general  amusemcnt  and  interest 
of  the  whole.  Personal  narratives  are  in  such 
circumstances  common  topics  of  discourse, 
and  you  thus  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  much  of  the  private  history  of  your 
associates. 

It  was  partly  through  these  means,increased 
by  the  interest  I  feit  in  the  youthful  bride, 
and  partly  through  what  I  gathered  from 
occurrences  which  aflerwards  transpircd,  that 
I  leamt  such  parts  of  her  history  as  I  am  about 
to  relate.  She,  like  myself,  had  been  bom 
beneath  a  distant  sky,  and  her  native  land 
was  also  my  own.  Like  most  other  European 
children  bom  in  that  climate,  she  had  been 
early  separated  from  her  parents,  and  sent' 
home  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  a  matcrnal  aunt,  then  in  England. 

"  Ah  !^'  broke  in  old  Blinks  as  if  soliloquising 
aloud,  *'  it  is  a  terrible  necessity  and  one  of 
the  many  disadvantages  under  which  a  iamily- 
man  labours,  in  the  East  H^  must  either  see 
his  children  like  hardy  mountain-plant«;  trans- 
ferred to  a  hot-house,  shoot  up  rapidly  and 
luxuriantly  around  him,  only  to  be  prematurely 
blighted ;  or  rend  away  the  dosest  tics  of  his 
nature,  by  consigning  his  loved-ones,  almost 
ere  they  have  well  known  their  father's  voioo 
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to  the  nurture  and  care  of  strangers :  sending 
the  soft  and  plastic  minds  of  his  children,  to 
be  moulded  by  other  and  often  unknown 
influences,  and  to  twine  themselyes  round 
other  than  a  parent*s  hcart'* 

"  I  have  feit  it,"  said  Tom,  sorrowfully,  as 
the  old  man  concluded.  "  I  am  one  of  many 
victims  to  the  evils  resulting  from  it" 

"  So  you  were,  my  dear  boy,"  said  old 
Blinks,  kindly,  laying  a  band  on  his  knee ;  *'  I 
had  forgotten  that  circumstance ;  indeed  both 
rayseif  and  Mrs.  Blinks  have  been  so  long  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  you  as  our  own  child, 
that  I  could  not  naturally  have  remembered 
it :  but  I  am  interrupting  your  story,  pray 
proceed." 

"She  was  an  only  daughter,"  continued 
Tom,  "  and  her  father,  Colonel  Winterly,  also 
an  officer  in  our  Tndian  army,  had  risen  to  a 
Position  of  high  rank  and  distinction  in  that 
dista,nt  land.  He  had  long  wished  to  retire, 
and  join  his  child,  unseen  for  many  long  years, 
but  still  tenderly  loved,  in  his  native  country ; 
but  duty  he  fencied  required  that  he  should 
keep  his  post,  and  feeling  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  without  her,  he  had  written  about 
a  year  previous  to  the  time  of  which*  I  speak, 
for  her  to  join  him  at  Calcutta ;  but  seeds  of 
mischi  jf  had  already  been  sown,  and  were  one 
day  to  bear  bitter  fruit  It  happened  that 
the  aunt  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up, 
had  a  son  at  Eton  ;  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
very  freqiiently  of  bringing  a  young  firiend 
and  schoolfellow  to  spend  the  holidays  with 
him  at  home.  Sidney  Bennington  was  a  fine 
open-hearted  boy ;  at  the  pcriod  of  his  first 
Visit  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  between 
him  and  Emily  Winterly  there  had  arisen  a 
mutual  childish  attachment" 

"The  rising  generation,"  interrupted  old 
Blinks,  "  dream  of  putting  on  matrimony,  as 
their  father  s  did  thoir  first  tail-coat,  and  at 
about  the  same  period." 

"I  suppose  we  come  to  maturity  earlier 
now,"  said  John. 

"  No  doubt,"  continued  his  father,  "  and 
hence  the  haggard  old  men  of  thirty,  with  a 
load  of  cares  upon  their  brow,  whom  you  meet 
daily.  A  man  before  he  builds  a  house  should 
first  calcutate  whether  he  can  pay  for  it  when 
done,  but  young  men  now-a-days  marry  and 
bnild  up  a  family  without  reflecting  that 
Children  must  be  paid  for.*' 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Tom,  "  though  per- 
ßonally  inexperienced  in  such  matters,  I 
have  witnessed  so  much  misery  as  the  conse- 
quence  of  marriagcs  entered  into  unadvisedly 
on  the  part  of  others,  that  I  willingly  sub- 
scribe  to  all  you  have  said.  The  aunt  of 
Emily,  however,  had  accustomed  herseif  so 
long  to  consider  her  as  a  child,  that  an  idea 
of  the  kind  never  entered  her  head,  and  the 
feeling  between  them  increised  gradually 
firom  one  vacation  to  another,  until  the  father 
of  Sidney,  who  had  (ar  other  views  for  the 


settlement  of  his  son,  became  aware  of  the 
circumstance;  and  thinkins  that  absence 
would  soon  eradicate  any  sucn  transient  feel- 
ing as  had  been  arouf^cd  in  the  breast  of  his 
boy,  determined  on  sending  him  a  voyage  in 
one  of  his  own  ships  about  to  sail  on  a  wha- 
ling  expedition  to  the  north-west  It  wanted 
only  a  few  weeks  of  the  day  of  her  sailing ; 
Hut  his  mind  being  fuUy  made  up  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  this  mattered  little ;  and 
immediate  preparations  were  made  for  his 
departure,  care  being  taken  as  mueh  as  possi- 
ble  to  prevent  the  meetine  of  the  young  cou- 
ple  before  the  vessel  sailed : 

^'  But  he  Mrfao  Sterns  the  tide  with  fand, 
Or  fetters  flame  with  flauten  saud  ; 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  proye, 
By  firm  resolve  lo  conquer  love, 

Even  in  boys  and  girls.  Certain  itis;  that 
younff  Sidney,  by  some  means  or  other,  out- 
witted  his  father,  and  held  a  stolen  interview 
with  Emily.  The  result  was  not  diflScult  to 
anticipate ;  compulsory  Separation  has  much 
the  same  cffect  upon  young  love,  as  wind 
upon  a  smouldering  fire.  There  were  abun- 
dance  of  tears,  vows,  kisses  and  protestations 
of  cternal  love ;  and  at  the  last  moment  of 
parting,  they  mutually  exchanged  rings,  as  & 
pledge  that  their  love  for  each  other  should 
be  as  pure  and  endless  as  the  circling  gold. 
It  is  needless  to  describe  it  farther.  Such 
scenes  are  of  daily,  hourly  occurrence,  though 
we  walk  in  *  their  midst,  unknowing  and 
unknown.  Each  mossy  bank  and  shady 
knowe  upon  which  we  lingcr  in  oiur  country 
walks,  is,  for  all  we  know,  wet  with  the  tears 
and  fragrant  with  the  sighs  of  lovers,  whose 
course  the  poet  truly  remarked : 
"  Ncver  did  ron  smooth." 

The  end,  however,  came  at  last,  and  they 
parted;  and  from  that  day  to  the  period  of 
her  leaving  England,  no  tidings  had  been 
received  of  the  vessel  or  her  crew.  A  retum 
whaler  had  seen  a  ship,  answering  to  the  des- 
scription  of  the  one  in  which  ho  sailed, 
moored  under  the  lee  of  an  iceberg  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  about  three  months  afler  her  departure ; 
and  as  the  term  usually  required  for  making 
the  voyage  had  long  expiredi,  Ihe  opinion  was 
very  generally  cntertained,  even  among  sea- 
faring  men,  that  the  vessel  with  all  her  crew 
had  perished. 

To  this  latter  opinion  she  had  herseif 
become  an  unwilling  convert,  shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  her  father's  summons;  and 
though  to  her  young  and  simple  hcart,  it 
scemed  as  if  the  star  of  hope  had  forever  set ; 
and  that  all  places  upon  the  desolate  earth 
were  henceforth  aliko  to  her,  she  heard  his 
commands  with  sorrow  and  regret 

Her  father  was  to  her  a  stranger,  no  lesshi 
form  and  features,  than  in  feelings  and  senai- 
bilities.  She  recollected  only  a  tall  and  band- 
some  man,  who  in  a  transient  visit,  many  long 
years  before,  had  called  her  his  Emily,  dandied 
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her  apon  bis  knee  and  fl;iyen  her  toys.  Her 
mother,  a  delicate  English  flower,  had  long 
ance  withered  in  that  sultry  clime,  and  her 
auDt  wüh  a  mother's  kindness  and  fond  atten- 
tioD,  had  supplied  her  place  and  claimed  a 
mother^s  love.  Her  lies,  her  affections,  were 
all  in  England,  and  her  heart  sufibring  keenly 
linder  its  late  afflictions,  revoltcd  at  the 
thonght  of  leaTing,  what  to  her  had  ever  been 
home,  and  going  forth  among  strangers ;  but 
the  conimand  had  gone  forth  and  must  be 
obeved ;  and  under  the  care  of  some  friends 
of  her  father*8  retuming  thither,  she  Söt  sail 
with  a  heavy  heart  for  Calcutta. 

Here  she  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  her  fiither,  and  everything  that 
luzunr  could  give  or  art  deviso  was  placed  at 
her  <&sposal.  For  a  while  the  novelty  and 
excitement  of  the  scenes  in  which  she  found 
herseif,  diverted  her  thoughts  from  sadder  and 
sweeter  recollections ;  flattered  and  caressed, 
sbe  migfat  have  been  eminently  happy,  but  she 
had  been  brought  up  under  other  influences ; 
her  tastes  had  been  formed  under  different 
circomstances,  and  moulded  upon  difierent 
modeis,  her  spirits  which  had  been  crushed 
by  the  silent  and  unknown  suffering  she  had 
nndergone  at  the  fete  of  her  childish  love, 
coold  not  yet  recover  their  elasticity.  The 
att^itions  which  were  lavished  upon  her,  in 
time  grew  wearisomo,  and  wealth  and  splendor 
bat  ill-supplied  to  her  sensitive  souI,  the  loss 
of  her  early  attachments  and  the  quiet  and 
endearing  comforts  of  her  English  home.  The 
heath  which  grows  and  flourishes  in  the  keen 
air  and  sterile  earth  o(  the  rüde  mountain  side, 
wül  lose  all  its  freshness,  strength  and  beauty, 
however  evefully  removod  to  what  we  in  our 
short-sightedness  might  considera  warmer  and 
more  genial  Situation  in  the  teeming*  vale 
bdow.  She  longed  to  retum  to  those  ever 
dear  scenes  of  her  childhood :  she  was  like  a 
bird  taken  from  its  dreary  nest  upon  the 
harren  and  storm-beaten  crag,  and  fed  and 
Ibstered  with  all  that  nature  could  irive  or  art 
invent,  in  a  gilded  cage.  It  loathes  the  dainties 
which  an  erring  though  kind  Intention  places 
beibre  it,  and  pmes  to  soar  again  in  freedom, 
half  fiunished  though  it  might  be,  anoongst  the 
wild  and  unhospitable  regions  which  it  yet 
looks  back  upon  as  its  home. 

•*  While  in  this  unhappy  state  of  mind,  she 
received  the  attentions  of  Captain  Paisley.  He 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  soldier-like  fellow, 
wiüi  handsome  features  and  good  address ; 
while  she  was  even  yet  little  more  than  a 
child.  though  a  sensitive  one.  Her  littlo  heart 
was  lonely  in  that  distant  land,  and  the  loss 
she  had  so  recently  sustained  had  lefl  a  vold 
in  it  which  was  doubly  feit  in  a  place  where, 
with  the  exoeption  of  her  father,  in  whom  even 
jet  she  oonld  not  implicitly  oonfide,  she  had 
HO  intknate  friend.  Captain  Paisley  was  of 
tSa  men  the  very  one,  mmi  bis  kindness  of 
heart  and  quiek  perception  of  the  feelings  of 


others,  to  gain  her  confidence  and  respect 
Her  vanity  and  self-love  were  flattered  by  his 
preference,  and  she  feit  gratefnl  towards  him 
for  the  kindly  interest  he  appeared  to  take  in 
her  welfare;  but  though  in  every  respect  well- 
worthy  of  her  love,  her  true  feelings,  of  which 
as  yet  she  knew  but  little,  were  not  engaged. 
He  soon  perceived,  for  he  was  a  nuin  of  dis- 
crimination,  that  her  present  position,however 
enviable  some  might  have  deemed  it,  was 
altogether  distasteful  to  her :  he  saw  that  she 
was  better  fittcd  to  adom  some  quiet  English 
fireside,  such  as  remembrance  painted,  than 
to  blaze  in  jewellcd  splendor,  the  meteor  of  a 
fashionable  route :  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  ambitions  was  changcd,  as  a  stream 
rushing  madly  eastward  will  suddcnly  tum 
at  some  new  and  unexpected  feature  in  its 
path  and  flow  as  swiftly  to  the  west  The 
Aiture  ofiered  to  him  now  a  new  and  not  less 
pleasing  prospect;  no  more  he  dreamed  of 
high  nuiitary  honors  gained  in 

**  The  imminent  deadly  breacb.» 

"  The  gay  and  noisy  camp  *  and  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  *  no  longer 
lured  him  with  their  spirit-stirring  voicos :  the 
silent  tones  of  affection  and  home^  liko  the 
noiseless  beams  of  a  summer  sun  upon  an  ice- 
bound  sea,  had  melted  his  soul ;  and  streams 
of  pleasurable  anticipation,  the  sweeter  from  ■ 
their  f^eshness,  rolled  in  joyous  currents 
through  his  breast 

**  Hitherto  she  had  paid  but  little  attention 
to  his  suit,  but  now  when  he  told  her  of  his 
love  for  her,  of  the  chan^c  which  she  had 
wrought  in  bis  tastes  and  mclinations,  of  bis 
desire  to  retum  at  oncc  with  her  to  their  own 
happy  England,  to  place  her  aeain  amidst  the 
scenes  and  friends  of  her  childhood,  and  make 
h^r  the  chief  omament  of  his  peaceful  retire- 
ment ;  her  heart  heard  him  with  such  avidity, 
painted  in  such  glowing  colors  the  mere 
outline  which  his  master-hand  had  traced, 
Alling  up  all  that  was  wanting  to  make  a 
perfect  picture  of  happiness  and  contentment; 
that  in  the  flood  of  feelings  which  tumultuously 
gushed  towards  him,  as  the  tides  towards  the 
moon,  she,  in  the  warm  flush  of  her  childish 
feelings,  fancied  that  she  lovcd  him  and  gave 
him  her  band. 

*^Woman  is  not  meant  to  stand  alone:  if 
she  does  so,  she  unsexes  herseif  and  is  no 
longer  womanly.  She  is  like  the  delicate 
creeper  which  Springs  up  in  the  forest  shade, 
amongst  trees  of  all  and  various  descriptions, 
dinging  to  thefirst  whicli  offers  its  roughand 
time-wom  breast  for  her  stay, — too  often 
mistaking  the  bosom  she  leans  upon.  Carried 
aloft  by  some  into  places  of  honor  and  renown, 
andspreadiitg  over  them  even  then  a  soifi  and 
delicious  veraure.  FalUng  with  others  who» 
while  presentii^  a  smoetb  and  fair  exterior, 
were  hollow  and  rotten  at  heart,  into  the  mire 
at  their  feet ;  but  m  dl  caaes  whether  for  good 
or  eyil,  cHagbg  a£foctioiiatdly  still,  whähtr 
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Standing  or  falling,  to  thc  rugged  stem  round 
which  it  hath  early  entwined  itself,  and  cover- 
ing  even  its  falling  iVailties  «i'ith  a  kind  and 
bcautifying  shroud." 

"  Why,  Tom,  mv  boy,  you'ro  growing 
poetical ;  I  had  no  idea  you  had  a  taste  tbat 
way,  this  is  better  and  better,"  said  John, 
involuntarily  grasping  his  band  attd  shaking 
it,  "  we  shall  be  8\\'orn  friends  from  this  day." 

"  Poetry  is  the  language  of  nature,"  replied 
hjs  friend,  "and  consequently  the  natural  yoice 
by  which  man  finds  utterance.  It  is  the  voice 
with  which  God  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets 
appeared  to  mankind,  and  he  who  is  insensible 
to  its  silent  but  persuasive  tones,  has  little  to 
boast  of  beyond  mere  animal  endowments. 
The  words  of  truth  are  naturally  words  of 
poetry,*  and  so  far  as  there  is  truth  in  my 
delineation,  I  am  poetical,  and  no  farther." 

Durng  the  occurrence  of  this  little  scene, 
old  Blinks  and  his  wife  had  mutually  exchan^- 
ed  glanccs  of  plcasure  and  satisfaction,  and  it 
was  easy  to  read  in  the  eager  countenance  of 
Frank  how  mucH  she  feit  interested  in  the 
tale  and  its  narrator. 

**  Captain  Paisley  had  now  retired  from  the 
ßervicc  and  with  his  young  and  lovely  bride 
w^s  rctuming  to  put  the  briglit  visions  of 
both  to  the  trial  of  actual  experiment. 

"  But  though  nothing  could  exceed  his  kind- 
ness  and  attention  to  her,  she  had  even  before 
this  time  discovered  her  mistake,  However 
much  she  might  respect  his  character  and 
appreciatc  his  devotion,  she  feit  that  the  true 
love  which  ought  to  have  united  them,  upon 
her  part  at  least  was  wanting.  She  saw  when 
too  late,  that  youth,  inexperience  and  the 
longing  desire  she  had  feit  to  retum,  had 
.blinded  her  as  to  the  true  nature  of  her  feel- 
ings,  and  the  consequences  of  the  step  she  was 
taking.  True,  she  was  returning  to  the  scenes 
and  companionships  of  her  childhood,  but  no 
longcr  as  the  child  she  had  left  them ;  three 
months  of  wedded  life  had  given  her  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  herseif  than  years  before  :  she 
feit  towards  her  husband  as  she  might  have 
done  towards  a  kind  and  indulgent  father ;  she 
could  not  help  respecting  and  admiring  his 
character ;  but  when  she  thought  of  Sidncy 
and  his  unknown  fate,  she  feit  that  with  him 
was  buried  all  thnt  in  her  breast  could  claim 
the  name  of  love." 

Just  at  this  particular  period  of  the  narra- 
tive  there  was  a  knock  at  the  hall  door,  a  few 
moments  aller  which  the  servant  entered  the 
room  and  announced  a  visitor,  Mr.  James 
Daly;  and  a  tall  athletic  young  manadvataced 
into  the  apartment  and  saluted  the  host  and 
hostess  cordially,  shaking  hands  with  John, 
and  bowfng  courteously  to  Frank  who  had 


•The  proverbial  exprossion  "  ihere  is  morc  truth  than 
poeiry  in  il."  i«  like  many  other  thinif«  aanctioned  bj'  ttme 
aiid  custom  atterly  fnhe.  Poetry  ia'to  tratb  what  beaoty 
aud  fragntiice  are  to  the  flowers ;  impreming  the  outward 
Miisea— <fattl  leading  tlArnq^fa  tbem  to  tb«  hcirL 

Mntk 


risen  suddenly  from  her  half  recumbent  posi« 
tion  at  the  entrance  of  a  stranger. 

"We  must  frecly  confess  to  those  discrimi- 
nating  readers  who  have  followed  us  thus  far, 
that  we  perfectly  agree  with  them,  that  the 
entrance  of  the  stranger  in  the  very  middle  of 
Tom's  story  is  mpst  inopportune  and  pro- 
voking.  We  feel,  as  our  friends  over  the 
water  would  say,  **  riled "  at  it  oiuTselves, 
and  are  inclined  in  one  of  their  still  more  ex- 
pressive phrases  to  "cut  up  dirt,  and  act 
kinder  damed  sarcy ;"  but  what  would  it  avail 
US?  In  this  true  and  veritablc  history,  he 
appeared  as  we  have  indicated  at  a  moment 
when  his  room  was  more  desired  than  his 
copipany,  and  having  thus  intruded  himself 
and  as  it  were  incorporated  himself  with  our 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Blinks  &mily,  he 
must  take  the  consequences,  and  whether  of 
good  or  evil  reputc  be  exposed  In  all  his  beauty 
or  deformity  mental  and  physical,  to  that 
enlightened  portion  of  the  civilized  world  into 
whose  hands  these  papers  may  pass. 

It  is  necdful  however  that  we  should  know 
him  again  when  we  meet  him,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  will  take  a  short  run  over  him  as 
he  Stands,  and  then  let  Tom  conclude  the 
history  of  his  dog  with  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble. 

Tom  rose  as  the  new  comer  was  introduced, 
and  saw  before  him  a  tall  well  made  young 
man,  some  20  years  of  age ;  not  so  tall  however 
as  he  might  have  becn  had  he  carried  himself 
erect,for  he  stooped  in  his  Shoulders  consider- 
ably.  With  his  hat  on  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  handsome  man,  for  his  featurcs  generally 
speaking  were  well  formed ;  but  as  he  now 
appeared  with  his  hat  off,  the  extreme  lowness 
of  his  forehcad  with  the  hair  encroaching  upon 
either  temple,  gave  him  a  most  unintellectual 
look ;  and  though  he  was  evidently  bent  upon 
rendering  himself  asagreeable  as  possible,  Tom 
feit  a  rising  disliko  towards  him  which  he 
could  in  no  way  account  for^  almost  before  bis 
introduction  was  completed. 

"That's  a  formidable  looking  animal  yon 
have  there,"  he  remarked,a8  his  eye  encounter- 
ed  Boreas.  "  I  suppose,"  turning  to  Tom,  "  he 
is  yours?**  Tom  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and 
old  Blinks  took  occasion  to  acquaint  his  guest, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  they  were 
listening  to  some  incidents  in  his  history. 

Daly  expressed  a  hope  that  his  comins 
might  not  interrupt  their  amusements,  and 
leaning  forward  in  his  chair  was  about  to  lay 
his  band  upon  the  head  of  Boreas  in  a  con- 
ciliating  manner,  which  proffcr  of  acquaintance 
Boreas  repelied  with  a  deep,  smothered  growl, 
of  so  threatening  a  nattire  that  the  young  man 
hastily  withdrew  his  chair  to  a  safc  distanoe 
upon  the  opposite  f  ide  of  the  fire.  Frank,  too^ 
at  whose  feet  he  was  lying,  had  started  in- 
voluntarily at  his  savage  r^ection  of  Daly*« 
addresses,  but  Boreas  rising  to  a  sitting  po»> 
iure  at  the  moment  looked  up  in  her  hßt  with 
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such  a  kind  and  bcnignant  expression  of 
eountt  luince  that  she  bccame  at  oncc  reassured, 
and  resumed  her  seat,  and  at  the  general  re- 
quest  of  all  parties,  Tom  Ferrers  went  on  with 
his  tale. 

{Tohe  Continued,) 


LINES, 

ON  SEEING  SOME  AGRICÜLTÜRAL 

EMIGRANTS  EMBARK. 


GoD  speed  the  keel  of  the  trustj  ship 

That  bears  ye  froin  our  shore, 
There  ia  litUe  chance  that  jeMl  ever  glance 

On  our  chalky  sea-beach  roore. 
You  are  right  to  seek  a  far-off  earth, — 

Tou  are  right  to  boldly  strive 
Whcre  Labor  does  not  ptne  in  dearth, 

And  the  honest  poor  may  thrive. 
God  speed  ye  all !  ye  hopeful  band, 

O^er  yon  boundless  path  of  blue ; 
Bat  youMI  never  forget  your  own  old  land, 

Though  wealth  may  gladden  the  new. 

Tonni  often  think  of  the  blackthom  leavea. 

And  the  dog-rose  peeping  through ; 
And  youMI  never  forget  the  harvest  sheavea, 

Though  the  wheat  was  not  for  yoo. 
You*ll  orten  think  of  the  busy  plougha, 

And  the  merry-beating  flau  ; 
You'U  aonietimes  dream  of  the  dappled  cows, 

And  the  clink  of  the  milking-pcul. 
God  speed  ye  all !  ye  hopeful  band, 

With  hearta  still  high  and  true ; 
But  youUl  never  forget  your  own  old  land, 

Though  wealth  may  gladden  the  new. 

Yonll  call  to  mind  eood  neighbour  Head, 

And  the  widow  down  the  lane; 
And  youll  wonder  if  the  old  man*8  dead, 

Cr  the  widow  wed  again. 
You'll  often  think  of  the  Tülage  spire. 

And  the  churchyard  green  and  fair ; 
And  perchance  yonll  sigh,  with  drooping  eye, 

If  youVe  left  a  loved  one  there. 
God  speed  ye  all  I  ye  hopeful  band, 

With  hearts  still  high  and  true ; 
Bot  you*ll  never  forget  your  own,  «Id  land, 

Though  wealth  may  gladden  the  new. 

Perfaaps  ye  leave  a  white-haired  dre, 

A  sister,  or  a  brother ; 
Perhaps  your  heart  has  dared  to  pari 
»     For  ever  from  a  mother ; 
If  to,  then  many  a  time  and  oft 

Tour  better  Uioughts  will  roam. 
And  Memory*8  pinions,  streng  and  soft, 

Will  fly  to  your  English  home. 
God  apeed  ye  all !  ye  hopeful  band, 

0*er  yon  boundless  path  of  blue ; 
But  jou*U  never  forget  your  own  old  land, 

nioogh  wealth  may  gladden  the  new. 

XuiaOooi» 


SCRAFS  FROM  MY  COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 

BT  CULPEPPER  CRABTREB. 

No.  I. 

PUNERAL  DP  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

Evelyn,  in  his  diary,  under  date  22d  Octo- 
ber  1658,  mentions  that  he  witnessed  the  fu- 
neral  of  Oliver  Ororawell.  It  was  very  gor- 
geous,  **  but,"  he  remarks,  "  the  joyfullesi  I 
ever  saw.  There  were  none  that  cried  but 
dogs,  which  the  soldiers  hooted  away  with  a 
barbarous  noise,  drinking  and  taking  tobacco 
in  the  streets  as  they  went." 

AN   EDITORIAL  FRBSERYB. 

Thfi  nninitiated  can  form  but  a  very  inadä- 
quate idea  how  precious,  at  times,  an  appe* 
tizing  morsel  of  news  is  to  the  editorial  bro- 
therhood.  When  there  happens  to  be  a  dearth 
of  intelligence,  a  **  cold-blooded  murder,"  will 
make  the  eyes  of  the  most  philanthropical 
knight  of  the  sci&sors  and  paste-pot  to  sparkle 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  And  though  he 
may  bo  a  type  and  Walking  advertisement  of 
all  the  domestic  virtues,  **  an  elopement"  caua- 
eth  his  grinders  to  water  consumedly. 

There  is  a  notable  story  of  an  English  coun. 
try  editor,  who,  discovering  that  one  of  his 
neighbors  had  hanged  himself  in  a  Sequester- 
ed  out-house,  would  neither  cut  him  down, 
nor  mention  the  occurrence  to  any  one,  but 
kept  the  suspcndcd  body  under  lock  and  key 
for  three  entire  days.  He  had  an  orthodox 
>nd  a  simple  reason  for  this,  apparently,  un» 
accountable  conduct.  His  paper  appeared  on 
Thursday,  the  broad  sheet  of  a  rival  on  Wed- 
nesday.  "  Do  you  think" — he  triumphantly 
asked — "  do  you  think  I  was  going  to  say  anj 
thing  about  the  suicide  of  neighbor  Blue,  and 
let  that  scoundrel  over  the  way  have  the  Par- 
agraph?" 

WOMAK. 

Witlings  who  make  a  constant  practice  of 
jeering  and  flouting  at  the  gentler  sex,  would 
do  well  to  ponder  the  following  observatk>n  of 
thatdistinguished  lawyer,  Sir  SamuelRomilly: 
"  There  is  nothing  by  which  I  have  through 
life  more  profited,  than  by  the  just  ohaenra* 
tioDS,  the  good  opinion,  Mid  the  tineere  and 
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gentle  encouragement  of  an  amiable  and  i 
sible  woman." 


MODERN  LONDON. 

London  at  the  present  day,  with  its  two 
millioDS  and  ahalf  of  souls  within  seven  miles 
of  St  Paulis,  has  a  population  equal  to  one- 
half  of  that  possessed  hj  the  whole  kingdom 
in.the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

PASSABLE  FUN. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  tolerable 
of  the  pun  family,  which  we  bare  recently 
met  with.  Wheneyer  a  wish  is/ather  to  the 
thoaght,  it  wiUbe  a(p)parentl 

WHAT  18  A  NBWSPAPEB? 

In  England  this  is  a  question  more  easily  ask- 
ed  than  answered.  Baryn  Parke,recentl78tated 
in  the  Court  of  Ezcheqaer,  that  in  the  case  of 
Sausehold  Words^  the  Bench  were  not  agreed 
as  to  what  constituted  a  newqwper,  within 
tbe  stamp  act 

<<  Who  shall  decide  when  Judges  disagree  ?" 

^       HINT  TO  CONTROTERSL^LISTS. 

Thelearnedandeocentric  Bishop  Wilkins 
giTes  the  following  sound  advice  to  argaers. 
^  It  is  an  excellent  rule  to  be  obflerred  in  all 
dispntes,  that  men  diould  give  soft  words  and 
hard  argumenta." 

OENUINB  P0LITBNES8. 

Many  definitions  have  been  giyen  of  the 
Word  politeness.  but,  perchance,  Col.  David 
Grockett  has  fumishe'd  the  most  practical  one. 
Orockett,  speaking  of  the  late  Philip  Hone, 
with  whom  he  was  in  Congress,  obsenred  : 
**  He  was  the  perlitest  man  I  ever  knew,  was 
Hone,  cause  why  ?  He  allers  put  bis  bottle 
of  milk-punch  on  the  sidoboard  beforehe  ask' 
•d  you  to  drink,  and  then  tumed  bis  back  so 
as  not  to  See  how  much  you  took." 

nGBTOlO  BT  MBASüni. 

A  locality,  called  F{fUen  Aerm^  uaed  to  be 
ft  common  pbce  of  resort  for  Dublin  duettists. 
Sfa*  Jonah  Banington  tefl  us  that  a  Hibemkn 
attoniey,  fai  penning  a  cba!l«igc,  called  upon 
hls «ntagonist to meet bim  ''at  the  groand 
«•nedFUIeen  Acres,  h^  thetaimm^nw  UmJ* 


BICH  WID0W8. 

Benjamin  Franklin  used  to  obserre  that 
wealthy  widows  were  the  only  spedes  of  se- 
cond-hand  goods,  that  sold  at  prime  cost  1 


Wit  is  one  of  the  few  thmgs  which  has  been 
more  frequently  rewarded  than  defined. 

A  certain  bishop  said  to  bis  chaplain : — 

"  What  is  wit?     "  The  rectory  of  Z is 

vacant,"  replied  the  chaplain — "  give  it  to  me, 
and  that  will  be  wit."  **  Prove  it,"  said  the 
prelate,  "Why,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the  peti- 
tioner, "  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ioell  ap' 
plüd  r    He  gained  his  request 

The  dinner  daily  prepared  for  the  Royal 
Chaplains  in  St  James's,  was  reprieved  for  a 
time  from  8uq[>ension,  by  an  effort  of  wit 
Charles  II.  had  appointed  a  day  to  dine  with 
his  chaplains,  and  it  was  understoad  that  this 
Step  was  adopted  as  the  least  unpalatable  modo 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  feed.  Whenevcr  the 
monarch  honoured  his  chaplains  with  his  pre- 
sence,  the  prescribed  formula  ran  thus :  **  God 
save  the  king  and  bless  the  dinner."  On  this 
occasion  it  was  the  tum  of  the  fionous  Dr. 
South  to  invoke  the  benediction,  and  he  took 
the  liberty  of  transposing  the  wonted  words, 
saying :  "  God  hless  the  King,  and  mm  the 
dinner  I"  "  And  it  shall  be  saved  I"  exclaim- 
ed  OJd  RawUy,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  coold 
keenly  appreciate  genuine  wit 

CANADIAN    NEWSPAPKRS    PLEASB    OOPT— CAKA- 
DIAN   HOTEL-KEEPERS   PLEASE    READ  : 

Hrs.  Swisshelm,  who  edits  the  PitUiburgh 
Advertiser^  narrates  the  following  incident| 
which  occurred  on  a  tonr  which  she  recently 
made  through  a  portion  of  the  United  States : 
"  When  we  sent  for  our  bill,  the  landlord  sent 
his  compliments,  and  said,  *  he  did  not  make 
out  bills  against  editOTs,  but  hoped  that  Hrs. 
S. 'would  make  his  house  her  home  whencver 
she  came  to  Akren."  This  said  Akren  most 
be  indubitablyaliterary  ^^  Z>or(M2o.  Verilj- 
the  Bonifiu^es  of  Canada  might  gracefully 
berrow  a  leaf  from  the  boek  of  iheir  repub-  * 
lican  brether. 

A  DIFSCTIVK  TTTUL 

It  has  been  su^iestedbTa  wag  serely  afflict- 
ed  ynih'Canfundrumania  that  Louis  Napoleeo^ 
instead  of  belog  oalled  Bon^-a-part^  aheald 
have  oonfeired  upon  bim  the  title  of  €hra^ 
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BT  MKS.    TRAIL, 

Äuthor^i  of  the  ^' BachßoodM  of  Ganada,^' 

THE  BLOCK-HOÜSE. 

CHAPTKR  III. 

AN  ETBNINO  AT  WOODLANDS — ALICE  AND  PHILIP. 

(Contintted.) 

The  lightning  flashes  not  more  swiftly  from 
the  doud  than  the  vivid  red  blood  rekindled 
the  ashcn  cheek  of  Sarah,  as  she  replied : — 
"  I  came  on  no  unworthy  errand,  Philip  Hard- 
ing.  ^  I  have  a  message  for  you,  Philip, — that 
brought  me  hither.  Your  falher,"  and  she 
spoke  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  lies  at  the  point 
of  death  :  return  and  receive  his  last  words. 
It  was  to  teil  you  this  that  I  came  through 
the  dark  woods,"  and  she  turned  away ;  his 
unkind  manner  had  wrung  her  hcart 

Philip  staggered  backwards,  as  if  Struck  by 
some  heaTy  blow.  With  all  his  faulte  he  was 
generous  and  affcctionate.  All  cause  for  of- 
fence  was  forgottcn  at  that  moment;  he 
thought  only  of  a  dying  father.  Something 
«ftkin  to  remorse  fiUcd  his  heart :  the  yeamings 
of  his  bettcr  nature  were  strongly  feit.  Ue 
had  been  rash,  too,  in  his  jüdgment  of  Sarah. 
The  hot  flush  of  shame  rose  to  his  temples,  as 
he  thought  to  what  unworthy  motives  he  had 
attributed  her  appcarance  at  the  cottage.  Ilad 
it  not  been  to  save  him  from  the  pangs  of 
self-reproach  that  this  devoted  creature  had 
hurried  through  the  lone  forest  at  dusk-fall, 
and  overcome  by  emotion  and  over-fetigue 
had  sunk  at  the  door. 

Philip  was  not  indeed  aware  that  the  proof 
of  his  love  for  Alice  had  stricken  a  death- 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  unhappy  Sarah,  and 
had  been  too  much  for  her  sensitive  nature 
to  bear.  Hopclcss  and  heart-stricken  she  now 
slowly  turned  away,  as  Philip  said  in  hurried 
tones  "farewell,  Alice,  dear  Alice,*'  and  wrung 
the  young  girl's  hands,  lifting  them  for  a  mo- 
ment to  his  lips,  and  prcssing  them  to  his 
breast :  then  turning  to  Sarah,  he  said,  "  You 
are  tired  and  weak ;  come  lean  upon  my  arm 
and  I  will  support  you,"  as  if  to  make  amends 
by  the  altered  kindncss  of  his  manner  for  his 
former  harshness ;  but  she  refused  his  prof- 
fered  help  coldly  and  briefly,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded  to  retrsce  the  path  to  the  block-house 
in  süence. 

It  was  some  rclief  to  Philip  when  the  tramp- 
ling  of  a  horses*  hoofs  met  his  ear,  and  at  a 
tnrn  in  the  forest-road  ho  beheld  his  friend, 
Mr.  Sackville,  who  wrung  his  band,  as  he 
leaned  down  firom  the  saddle,  and  said, — 
"  Hasten,  my  dear  boy,  or  you  will  be  too 
Iste.  Your  father  desires  to  see  you,  but  is 
iailing  fast  I  have  tried  to  bleed  him  without 
eflfect  This  has  been  a  sudden  and  I  fear  a 
6M  stroke  of  apoplexy."    Then  assuring  him 
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that  he  would  be  over  early  in  the  moming, 
Mr.  Sackville  bade  Philip  gpod  night 

From  Sarah,  Philip  now  gathered  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  sudden  attack  which  had  taken 
place  during  a  violent  altercation  between  his 
father  and  mother,  a  matter  of  only  too  frc- 
quent  occurrence, — she  had  been  summoned 
by  a  Strange  cry.  On  entering  the  sitting- 
room,  Sarah  beheld  Mr.  Harding  lying  on  th« 
floor,  black  and  convulsed,  his  eyes  fixed  and 
starting  from  their  sockets  apparently  in  the 
agonies  of  death. 

**  And  my  mother  ?"  asked  Philip. 

"  She  stood  with  folded  arms,  silently  re- 
garding  him  as  he  lay  at  her  feet" 

Philip  shuddered.  "  What  apathy  towards 
the  husband  of  her  bosom  1" 

**  Fortunately,  one  of  the  sawyers  chanced 
to  come  up  to  the  house  on  an  emind,  and 
with  his  help,  I  got  your  father  laid  upon  his 
bed.  Mr.  Sackville  rode  past  a  fowminutes 
afler  this,  and  sent  me  off  to  summoii  you, 
Philip,  for  your  father  gasped  out  your  name, 
and  so  I  hurried  away. 

"  Did  my  mothfer  render  any  assistaitce  in 
this  extremity  ?" 

"  She  paced  to  and  fVo  the  stoop,  but  would 
not  look  upon  your  father's  face.  Philip,  I  do 
not  think  she  cared  to  look  upon  the  dying 
man,  in  spite  of  her  high  spirit" 

They  now  reached  the  dwelling-house,  and 
Philip,  springing  up  the  Steps,  was  hastening 
to  his  father's  room,  when  his  mother,  laying 
her  band  on  his  arm,  detaincd  him. 

**  Mother,  let  me  see  my  father, — ^let  mo 
speak  with  him,*'  said  Philip  stifling  the  agi- 
tation,  and  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"It  is  uselcss,  Philip,"  she  answered,  sink- 
ing  into  a  chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
clasped  hands,  "he  is  dead !"  There  was  a  con- 
vulsive  motion  of  the  body,  a  movement  of 
the  tightly  clasped  hands,  but  no  tear  feil  nor 
sob  broke  forth  to  teil  the  grief  of  the  newly 
made  widow. 

Philip  gazed  upon  her  in  moumful  silence 
for  a  mmute.  He  then  rose,  opened  the  door, 
and  entered  the  silent  Chamber  of  the  dead. 
With  terror-blanched  cheek,  he  gazed  upon 
the  dark  and  rigid  face  of  his  father.  How 
changed  within  a  fcw  brief  hours  I  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  looked  upon  death. 
lle  knelt  down  beside  the  bed  and  wept  and 
prayed :  his  heart  was  soften ed :  forgotten  i^t 
that  moment  was  all  hlsfather's  harshness,  all 
his  faults.  He  remembered  only  how  oflen 
he  had  rebelled  against  his  authority, — how 
oflen  he  had  disputed  his  will  and  irritated 
him  by  contradiction.  He  thought  of  his  love 
to  him  in  his  boyhood,  and  his  tears  flowed 
fast 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "lot  us  pray.    It  ift 

g)od  for  those  who  are  in  sorrow  to  pray. 
id  my  poor  father  pray  before  he  died  ?'' 
"  He  cursed  me  with  his  last  breath." 
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A  deadly  shudder  seized  the  youog  man, 
as  he  listened  to  this  awful  declaration. 

"And  me — me,  mother, — bis  only  son?'' 
he  gasped  forth. 

'*  He  asked  for  you,  Philip, — ^he  dcsired  you 
to  care  for  Sarah — for — for  your  mother — 
that  is  all.  Leave  me :  this  is  a  sudden  blow  I 
I  cannot  think — I  cannot  talk.  Leave  me  to 
myself,"  and  the  young  man.  accustomed  to 
obey  her  stem  commands,  left  the  room  and 
condnued  to  pace  the  verandah  tili  the  streaks 
of  early  dawn  lightened  the  eastem  horizon 
He  had  listened  all  night  to  the  never-ceasing 
foot-fall  of  his  mother,  as  she  paced  through 
that  lonely  room.  He  had  watched,  with  al- 
most  superstitious  awe,  the  dark  flitting  sha- 
dow  of  her  tall  unbending  figure,  as  it  passed 
and  repassed  the  windov^.  There  was  some- 
thing  so  unlovely,  so  annatural,  in  that  stem, 
pale,  teariess  countenance.  Grief  there  was 
none — a  restless  moan — a  stifled  groan,  was 
all  she  gave  vent  to.  The  workings  of  that 
iron  heart  what  mortal  could  penetrate  ? 

It  was  great  relief  to  Philip  when  he  heard 
the  kind  soothing  voice  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Sackville,  who  came  to  give  directions  in  re- 
gard  to  the  last  rites  to  be  performed  for  the 
dead,  and  to  offer  such  consolations  as  his 
friendlv  heart  suggested  as  most  desirable  to 
allay  the  grief  that  this  meiancholy  event  had 
called  forth. 

"  Philip,"  he  said,  when  the  young  man  had 
become  more  composod,  "  has  your  father  left 
no  will,  or  private  letters,  or  papers?" 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  have  made  no 
gearch :  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  think  of 
these  things.*' 

"My  young  friend,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
sbould  be  attended  to.  Much  of  your  future 
wellare  may  depend  upon  it  I  doubt,  my 
young  friend,  that  there  was  much  want  of 
harmony  between  your  father  and  mother  ?^ 

*•  They  livcd  in  constant  war&re,  sir." 

'*  I  feared  so ;  your  mother  seems  a  woman 
of  violent  temper.  Yet,  Philip,  remember 
that  she  is  your  mother — your  only  surviving 
parent  She  needs  your  care  and  support,  in 
ner  now  desolate  widowhood.  I  trust  you 
will  do  your  duty  by  her.** 

*^  It  has  ever  beön  my  desire  to  do  so.  But, 
Hr.  Sackville,  must  I  confess  my  fault?  I 
love  her  not  I  have  been  accustomed  to  bow 
beneath  her  iron  sway;  to  tremble  at  the 
glance  of  that  cold,  hard  eye, — but  love  her  I 
could  not — and  I  cannot  In  spite  of  my  fa- 
ther's  harshness,  still  there  were  times  when 
he  would  relax,  when  bis  heart  would  over- 
flow  with  tendemess  and  love;  and  then  I 
loved  him,  yes,  with  all  my  heart-^  heart 
that  ^eamed  fbr  love,  and  found  it  not,  tili 
you,  sir,  became  my  friend.*' 

The  warm  grasp  that  met  Philip*8  out- 
Stretched  band,  as  he  Said  this,  brought  tears 
into  his  eye& 

"  Philip,  I  loTe  and  esteem  you,  and  fcel  fbr 


you  scarcely  less  than  a  father*s  interest,** 
Said  the  good  man,  in  a  voice  broken  by  emo- 
tion. "Never  forfeit  that  respect  In  all 
your  trials  look  to  me,  and  I  promise  to  aid 
you  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities.** 

"  Mother,**  said  Plulip,  some  hours  aller  this 
conversation  had  taken  place,  "  did  my  father 
leave  any  papers,  or  letters,  or  any  will  ?** 

"  Who  directed  you  to  ask  ?**  was  the  eva- 
sive  reply. 

**  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  my- 
self acquainted  w\th  them,  if  he  have.** 

"There  are  none  of  any  conscquence.  Of 
coursc  everything  remains  as  it  was.  I  am 
mistress  here,**  and  she  rose  and  left  the 
room,  leaving  no  opportunity  for  further  dis- 
cussion. 

Philip  bit  his  lip.  "  Mistress  here,"  he  re- 
peated,  and  his  thoughts  flew  towards  some 
gentler  mistress, — some  more  loveable  roler 
of  the  household. 

CHAPTiB  rr. 

THE  rUNBRAL — THB  DISCLOSURB. 

Thb  funeral  rites  were  ended ;  the  few  scat- 
tered  inhabitants  from  the  distant  settlement 
that  had  been  summoned,  as  was  the  custom. 
to  asdst  in  the  interment  of  the  dead,  haa 
gone  away,  after  having  been  courteously 
treated  at  the  Block-house.  Mr.  SackviUe 
read  the  burial-service.  In  remote  places  (for 
it  is  now  many  years  ago)  the  funeral  rites 
were  performed  by  the  nearest  or  eldest  friend 
of  the  deceased, — a  simple  head4tone  or 
young  sapling,  or,  if  a  catholic,  a  wooden 
cross,  being  the  onJy  memorials  of  the  dead. 
The  spot  säected  was  at  the  foot  of  a  silver 
birch,  near  the  stream  in  the  glen,  but  on  the 
rising  ground,  to  ensure  the  grave  from  inan- 
dations,  which  usually  occur  after  the  melting 
of  the  winter  snow. 

Füll  of  moumful  reflections,  Phflip  tunied 
his  Steps  to  a  seduded  spot,  not  &r  from  ^e 
mill,  but  had  not  proceeded  fiir  when  he  be- 
held  Sarah  sitting  on  a  block  of  stone,  at  the 
foot  of  a  thom-tree  that  grew  on  a  little  grassy 
mound  in  the  glen. 

He  paused,  Struck  by  the  gtrl*s  attitude. 
She  was  sitting  with  her  head  bent  down  upon 
her  hands,  her  elbows  resting  on  her  knees ; 
her  long  black  hair,  of  which  she  was  usually 
so  proud,  all  unbound,  feil  like  a  vefl  overher 
arms,  and  hune  down  tili  it  almost  swept  the 
ground.  She  did  not  notice  his  approach  tÜl 
he  was  dose  beside  her,  and  laying  his  band 
gently  on  her  head,  said,  in  a  voice  of  much 
kindness: — "Sarah,  why  sit  you  here  au 
alone  ?  Come,  come,  bind  up  your  hair,  and 
dry  your  tears;  we  cannot  recall  the  dead,** 
for  he  thought  she  was  fretting  for  hisfiiihers 
death. 

She  mechanically  obe^ed  his  injunctioii, 
and  bound  the  masses  of  silken  hair  luce  a  tur- 
ban  above  her  forehead,  and  then  said  in  m 
low  subdued  voice, 
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**  Philip,  let  US  leaye  this  place :  it  is  dread- 
ftil  to  me.  We  will  leave  it  and  go  together. 
I  will  work  for  you ;  I  am  young  and  streng ; 
we  cannot  starve.*' 

^  What  nonsense  is  this,  Sarah  ?**  angrily 
replied  Philip,  stamping  his  foot  yehemently 
<m  the  gronnd.  **  It  cannot  be.  It  is  impos- 
nble.    I  will  not  leave  this  place." 

'*  It  is  beoause  you  wUl  not  leave  Alice  Sack- 
▼aie,"  scornfully  remarked  Sarah,  drawing 
herseif  up  and  fixing  on  Philip  her  wild  flash- 
ing  eyes ;  then  as  she  marked  the  angry  glance 
■nd  reddening  cheek  of  her  companion,  she 
lowered  her  voice  and  said — "  Your  life  will 
not  be  safe  within  these  walls.  She  hates 
you :  her  heart  is  hard  as  iron.  What  she 
dmres  that  she  will  do, — I  know  her  well. 
Even  now,  this  very  day,  she  tauntingly  dc- 
dared  her  Intention  of  forcing  you  to  quit  that 
house.  She  says  she  holds  some  paper,  sign- 
ed  by  your  father,  which  wüls  it  aU  to  her ; 
«nd  that  you  must  quit  her  house  ere  long." 

"  0,  monstrous !  A  mother  drive  her  son 
from  his  father*s  roof,  and  that  ere  his  body  is 
cdd  in  his  grave  t  And  can  this  be  my  mo- 
iher-— the  mother  that  bore  me  ?*' 

"  That  is  she  not,  Philip  I  You  are  no  child 
ofher's.»' 

**  I  thank  my  God  if  these  words  be  true  I" 
pftssionately  ezclaimed  Philip.  *'But  hark 
you  giril  If  you  decoive  me, — ^if  this  be 
flÜM !"  and  he  stemly  graspkl  her  arm,  and 
looked  into  her  fice  with  a  searching  gaze ; 
trat  Sarah  shrunk  not  from  his  scruUny. 

"  Philip,  I  repeat,  that  vroman  is  not  your 
mother;  neither  was  she  your  father*s  lawful 
wedded  wife.  Your  own  mother,  if  she  be 
still  living,  is  in  England.  The  tiroe  is  come 
wben  you  must  know  all,  and  I  will  teil  you 
wfaat«  I  would  long  since  have  told  you,  but 
for  the  love  I  bore  your  father ;  ibr  he  waft 
kind  to  me  in  my  childhood,  when  I  was  a 
poor  orphan  girl,  with  no  one  to  care  for  me." 

It  were  difficult  to  enter  into  the  various 
leelings  that  agitated  the  heart  of  the  young 
man,  as  he  listened  with  breathless  interest  to 
Öie  tale  that  his  companion  now  imparted  to 

♦*  And  first,  Philip,  I  must  teil  you  some- 
what  of  myself,  though  that  is  not  much,  for 
of  my  own  parentage  I  know  little.  I  know 
not  wfao  was  my  »ther.  My  first  recollec- 
üons  were  of a  small  mud-walied  cabin  on  the 
borders  of  a  green  waste,  skirted  by  a  thick 
gwe  of  copse-wood,  fuU  of  primroses  and 
Tiolets  and  bluebells,  where  i  used  to  play 
snd  pidc  the  flowera,  when  I  was  a  very,  very 
BDuülchikL  I  have  some  faint  reoollections 
ofmy mother;  she  was  dark,  very  dark-skin- 
ned ;  her  hair  was  of  jetty  blackness,  like 
mine,  but  it  feil  in  thick  tinsted  curla  to  her 
waist  I  used  to  dimb  her  knees  to  wind  it 
mbout  my  fisgers  and  tie  it  fai  all  sorts  of 
knota.  I  have  some  fiunt  recoHeotion  that 
your  ikiher  used   to   conie  oocasioDsUy  to 


the  cottage  and  take  me  in  his  arms  and  kiss 
me,  and  adl  me  his  gipsy  girl.*** 

**  Well,  Sarah,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
my  mother?"  interrupted  Philip,  with  some 
impatience  in  his  manner. 

**  Be  quiet,"  she  answered ;  "  I  must  not  be 
put  out  Have  patience,  rash  boy !  and  you 
shall  hear  in  time,  but  I  must  teil  my  own 
story  my  own  way." 

"  My  mother  died,  Philip,  when  I  was  but 
a  little  child.  I  was  ill  of  a  scarlet  fever,  to 
which  she  feil  a  victim.  When  I  recovered  I 
was  alone,  only  an  old  withered  woman  was 
with  me,  and  soon  afler  that  I  was  taken 
away  to  the  parish  work-house,  where  I  re- 
mained  for  several  years.  I  was  taught  to 
read  and  sew  and  write  a  little,  and  then  I  was 
bound  out,  as  they  termed  it,  for  seven  years. 
I  recollect  the  day ;  your  father  it  was  that 
came  and  chose  me  out  from  a  number  of 
other  girls.  He  spoke  kindlv  and  lovingly  to 
me,  and  I  feit  glad  to  leave  that  dull  old  place 
and  eo  away  with  him.  He  bade  me  not  to 
cry,  but  Said  I  should  be  weD  dressed,  and 
have  a  dear  habe  to  nurse ;  and  I  dried  my 
tears  and  laughed  with  joy.  Well,  Philip,  he 
took  me  to  his  home,  and  there  I  saw  his  fair 
young  wife,  your  own  mother.  Sho  did  not 
take  as  much  notice  of  me  as  your  father  did. 
Not  many  weeks  after  I  had  been  brought  to 
your  father's  house,  you,  Philip,  were  bom, 
and  I  loved  you  from  the  moment  that  I  first 
held  you  in  my  arms :  you  seemed,  as  it  were. 
a  gift  of  God  to  me ;  something  to  love  and 
cherish  and  care  for.  I  lovtd  you  too  well : 
mj  love  ibr  you  caused  me  to  commit  a  great 
cnme. 

"  But  now  I  will  teil  you  something  about 
your  mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  der^ 
gyman :  her  name  was  Ellen  Grantley.  Her 
own  mother  died,  and  her  father,  your  grand 
father,  married  a  widow,  with  one  daughter, 
ayear  or  moreolder  than  his  own  motheriesg 
girL  Your  mother  was  smaU  and  delicate, 
very  fair,  and,  thought  by  many,  pretty.  Her 
eyes  were  blue  and  her  hair  golden ;  iui  she 
was  not  a  woman  of  stronff  mind :  like  her 
firame,  it  was  weak,  and  timid,  and  delicate. 

"  It  was  whispered  among  the  servants  in 
the  house,  that  she  loved  your  father  better 
than  he  loved  her ;  that  hc  married  her  fbr 
money,  and  that  his  heart  was  with  her  step- 
sister,  Margaret  Wilson, — that  Margaret  Wil- 
son who,  for  so  many  years,  has  usurped  your 
mother*s  place, — ^your  reputed  mother 

"  She  it  was,  who  coromg  into  your  father*8 
house,  as  an  invited  guest,  by  cvery  woman*8 
wile  that  she  so  well  knew  now  to  practicoi. 
robbed  your  poor  moüier  of  your  fitther*s  lova^ 
if,  indeed,  she  ever  possessed  ü 


*  The  reader  nmj  draw  hit  or  her  conclutions  froflt 
this  circnmstance.  and  it  is  a  probable  inferrnoe  thal 
Sarah  was  the  danghter  of  a  fripsjr  girl,  hy  Hhifip  Herd* 
inff  *s  faiher.  The  girl  herseif seeiB«  to  have  bttu  nocna« 
soumsifiiwereao. 
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"  Stung  with  jealousy,  your  mother  openly 
charged  her  step-sister  with  the  guilt,  and  that  | 
before  strangers  who  were  present — an  offence 
that  she  never  forgave.  From  that  time, 
scenes  of  violence  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  at  last  an  appeal  was  made  to  your  grand- 
fiither  to  interfere, — not  from  ybur  mother, 
but  from  bis  artfül  step-daughter,  who  had 
gained  tho  upper-hand  over  him  as  well  as 
every  other  person  on  whom  she  exercised  her 
witch-like  iiifluence.  Most  people  took  yom* 
father*8  part,  and  despised  your  mother  as  a 
weakjealous  woman.  Your  grandfather  also 
chid  her,  and  talked  much  of  the  injury  she 
was  doing  to  her  husband  and  to  her  innocent 
step-sister.  Your  mother,  nearly  broken- 
hearted,  confined  herseif  chiefly  to  her  own 
Chamber,  or  to  the  nursery.  She  loved  you 
60  passionately  that  she  could  scarcely  bear 
you  out  of  her  sight,  even  whilo  it  was  neces- 
«ary  to  carry  you  out  for  health-sake,  She 
would  say,  as  she  clasped  you  to  her  heart, — 
*  She  has  robbed  me  of  my  husband'slove,  but 
«he  cannot  rob  mo  of  my  child,  my  darling, 
my  only  earthlyjoy !'  Alas  I  Philip,  she  little 
knew  what  that  bold,  bad  heart  was  capablc 
of  in  its  dcpths  of  dark  revenge.  And  now, 
Philip,  I  must  confess  my  own  errors,  but  re- 
member  that  I  was  a  child,  Philip, — I  was  but 
a  child,  acting  under  an  evil  influence,  which 
had  already  beguiled  older  and  wiser  heads 
than  mine.*' 

And  hero  Sarah  paused,  tears  feil  fkst  from 
her  eyes :  they  were  the  workings  of  a  noble 
remorse.  Philip  was  silcnt ;  he  knew  her  tc- 
hement  temper,  and  he  feared  to  rouse  it. 
After  a  few  minutes  she  resumed,  in  a  low  and 
subdued  voiee : — 

"  Philip,  I  know  now  it  was  wrong,  very 
wrong,  but  at  that  time  1  was  jealous  of  your 
mother's  love  for  you,  my  nurse-child.  I  en- 
vied  every  caress  she  won  from  you.  I  was  a 
child — but  a  young  child.  I  had  no  one  but 
you  to  love, — none  but  you  to  love  me ;  and  it 
was  my  warm  nature  to  love  with  all  my 
heart,  and  mind,  and  strength,  as  they  taught 
me  Q<)d  only  should  be  loved.  I  often  wished 
that  I  could  take  you  away  to  some  spot, 
where  I  could  have  you  all  to  myself ;  where 
you  could  nQt  see  your  mother,  and  love  her 
better  than  you  loved  me.  I  loved  your  fa- 
ther,  too,  for  he  was  kind  to  me,  kinder  than 
your  mother  was.  Ue  bought  my  secrecy  to 
much  that  I  would  have  revealed  to  your 
mother. 

*'I  took  a  Strange  interest  in  the  stolen 
meetings,  that  I  only  was  privy  to,  between 
the  guüty  pair,  and  they  rewarded  me  with 
gay  ribbons  and  trinkets  and  sweetmeats,  and 
j>raisesofmy  beauty. 

^'Yes,  Philip  Harding,  it  was  they  who 
made  me  vain,"  and  the  poor  girl  sighed  as 
ihe  Said  it 

"Well,  I  must  be  brie£  One  day,  your 
mother,  roused  to  a  State  of  madness,  ahnost, 


by  her  wrongs,  taunted  your  father  and  Mar- 
garet Wilson,  before  some  guests,  at  her  own 
table.  I  was  not  present,  but  it  was  a  sad 
scene  of  confusion,  as  I  hcard.  That  evening 
the  lovers  met  in  secret,  and  vowed  vengeance 
upon  your  mother's  head  by  eloping,  I  think 
they  callcd  it,  and  taking  you  away  with 
them  as  a  punishment,  the  most  painful  to 
her  that  they  could  devise.  I  was  to  bear 
them  Company,  to  be  your  nurse;  and  my 
heart  fluttercd  with  joy,  because  that  you 
would  then  be  all  my  own ;  there  would  be 
no  one — ^no  envious  mother — to  share  your 
love  with  me.  It  was  cruel, — was  it  nott 
Oh,  yes  I  I  feel  and  know  that  it  was  devilish 
to  tcar  the  habe  from  its  poor  desolate  mother, 
and  Icave  her  to  pine  in  loneliness  of  heart^ 
uncertain  of  its  fate ;  and  yet  I — yes  T,  Philip, 
(nay,  do  not  look  so  reproachfiilly  upon  me, 
or  you  will  break  my  heart,)  stole  to  your 
sleeping  mother's  bed,  and  took  you  from  her 
side.  It  was  your  birth-day  :  you  were  one  year 
old  that  day.  Can  you  wonder  if  the  remem- 
brance  of  that  day  is  füll  of  pain  and  anguish 
to  me  ?  It  secms  written  with  a  pcn  of  fire 
on  my  heart  and  brain !  It  was  a  day  of  woe 
and  crime ! 

"We  lived  near  the  sca-side,  within  one 

Short  mile  of  the  scaport  town  of .     A 

Short  walk,  and  then  an  open  boat  took  us  to 
a  vessel  lying  in  the  bay.  It  was  a  merchant 
ship,  bound  for  the  coast  of  America.  It  had 
doubtless  all  been  arranged  beforehand,  for  I 
must  teil  you  that  they  took  away  all  the  va- 
luables  that  they  could  carry ;  among  other 
things,  they  robbed  your  poor  mother  of  her 
box  of  trinkets — things  of  some  value  in  gold 
and  jewels.  I  packed  all  your  clothes,  Philip, 
even  to  some  toys  that  had  been  sent  you  by 
your  god-father  and  aunts.  I  coveted  them 
as  treasures  for  you ;  and  so  wc  left  England 
forever.  At  first  all  was  so  new  to  me  that  I 
feit  Strange  and  uneasy,  but  soon  I  grew  re- 
conciled  to  the  change.  Your  &ther  and  Miss 
Wilson  at  first  were  all  kindness  to  me, 
though  even  then  I  began  to  see  traits  of  her 
haughty,  imperious  temper ;  and  I  early  no- 
ticed  how  little  love  she  bore  to  you,  and  how 
spiteful  she  looked  if  your  own  &ther  did  but 
bcstow  upon  you  one  kind  caress. 

"  We  lived  at  Charieston,  where  your  fk- 
ther  got  employed  by  a  timbcr  merchant,  and 
obtained  an  excellent  salary,  and  they  lived 
in  great  comfort  for  many  years,  tili  the  break- 
ing  out  of  the  war  with  England ;  then  your 
&ther  was  away  for  some  time  with  the  sd- 
dicrs,  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other— -so 
people  Said.  But  though  there  was  much 
trouble  and  many  families  suffered,  we  did 
not,  for  your  reputed  mother  was  a  good  Pro- 
vider :  sine  took  care  to  live  when  others  per- 
ished. 

**  When  we  had  been  about  three  years  in 
this  country,  another  son  was  bom  to  your 
&ther,  by  her  who  paseed  as  bis  wife;  and 
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this  child  shö  loved  with  all  her  heart.  There 
was  a  sort  of  fierceness  in  her  love,  like  that 
which  a  lioness  or  tigress  might  feel  for  her 
joung ;  and  as  her  love  for  her  own  child  in- 
creased,  her  hatred  to  you  grew  with  it.  At 
last,  God,  to  punish  her  for  her  wickedness, 
sent  a  deadlj  sickness  into  our  house.  You 
feil  sick  and  then  little  Gideon, — for  so  she 
called  your  brother.  You  recovered,  and  her 
child  died.  It  was  by  no  care  of  her*s  that 
you  lived,  Philip;  but  for  me,  you  would 
have  perished  from  neglect.  And  0 1  it  was 
fearful  to  witness  the  wild  despair  of  that  mo- 
ther  when  she  looked  upon  the  face  of  her 
dead  son.  But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  thcse 
things,  or  teil  you  all  the  miseries  that  fol- 
lowed,  for  she  bore  no  more  children  to  your 
fathcr,  and  her  heart  seemed  scorched  and 
withered.  You  have  seen  and  feit  this  from 
your  youth  upwards.  She  possessed  the  pow- 
er over  US  all  that  a  streng  bad  mind  can  ex- 
crdse  over  the  weak  and  helpless.  Your  fa- 
ther*s  spirit  seemed  to  quail  before  her.  I 
think  she  knew  something  that  he  desired  not 
to  be  made  public.  She  was  his  evil  genius, 
his  tempter,  and  would  have  been  his  bc- 
trayer,  if  he  had  ventured  to  rebel  beyond 
mere  words. 

"  But  for  your  sake,  Philip,  I  would  have 
left  thcm  boöi,  for  I  was  now  a  young  woman 
of  sixteen,  and  there  were  some  who  sought 
my  band,  but  I  cared  not  for  them.  All  my 
.  affections  were  centered  upon  you,  my  child ; 
mnd  sometimes  I  thought,  that  but  for  the 
troubles  that  had  broken  out,  I  would  have 
gone  away  with  you,  and  restoredyou  to  your 
own  poor  mother ;  but,  Philip,  I  could  not  do 
it ;  and  so  f  continued  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  your  father  and  Margaret  Wilson,  that  I 
might  be  ever  near  you,  to  be  vour  friend  and 
guide,  and  to  supply  to  you  the  place  of  the 
mother  from  whose  care  we  had  tom  you. 
"We  moved  from  one  place  to  another ;  at  last 
we  settled  on  this  spot,  but  peace  has  never 
been  within  our  walls,  for  it  is  said  Philip, — 
80  I  have  heard, — ^that  there  is  no  peace  for 
the  wicked. 

"  While  we  abide  with  that  wicked  woman, 
I  feel  as  if  the  curse  of  God  were  on  us.  I 
think  that  she  is  glad  that  your  poor  father  is 
dead,  that  she  roay  grasp  all  he  has  left,  for 
she  is  as  covetous  as  a  nuscr  of  gold.  But, 
Philip,  remember,  she  is  not  your  father's 
lawful  wife,  and  has  no  legal  claim  to  any  of 
his  property." 

"  Why  did  you  not  teil  me  of  these  stränge 
things  before,  Sarah  ?" 

"  Because  I  dared  not ;  for  not  my  life  only 
but  your*8,  would  have  been  endansjered." 
Sarah  paused,  then  added  in  hurried,  hesitat- 
ing  tones — "  And,  0 1  Philip,  must  I  teil  you, 
that  this  bad  woman  bribed  me  to  silence  ? 
She  told  me  that  when  you  were  grown  up 
that  I  should  be  your  wife.  And  I — ^and  I — 
ibol  that  I  was,  chorished  that  thought  in  my 


heart — tili  now — tili  with  ray  own  eyes  I  saw 
your  love  was  with  Alice  Sackville,"  and 
Sarah  bowed  her  blushing  face  upon  her 
hands  to  hide  it  from  the  stem  unloving  gaze 
of  him  on  whom  she  now  feared  to  look. 

**  Sarah,"  said  Philip,  after  a  minute's  pain- 
ful  silence  on  both  sides."  This  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  this  vile  woman's  fiend- 
ish  conduct.  Dismisssuch  unnatural  thoughtg 
from  your  mind :  brought  up  in  your  arms, 
dandled  on  your  knees,  loving  you  as  a  nurse 
and  mother,  or  at  least  eldest  sister,  how  could 
it  ever  enter  into  my  head  to  make  you  my 
wife  ?  Forgct  that  such  an  idea  was  ever 
given  birth  to,  or  I  shall  shun  you  and  hato 
you,  and  abandon  the  spot  where  you  are  with 
horror." 

*  A  torrent  of  passionate,  agonizing  tears 
gushed  forth  at  tncse  words,  but  afler  a  few 
minutes  of  violent  agitation,  the  woman's  pride 
came  to  her  aid,  and,  wiping  her  tealrs,  she 
said  moumfully, — "  Philip,  I  never  thought  to 
have  heard  words  like  these  from  your  ups, — 
but  you*are  right  It  is  unseemly  in  one  of 
my  age  and  low  estato  to  have  loved  one  of 
your's.  If  I  had  not  been  a  vain,  weak  fool,  I 
might  have  rcasoncd  better.  I  should  have 
known  that  it  was  but  one  of  her  wicked  wiles 
to  lead  US  both  to  min.  Forgive  me,  Philip," 
she  continued,  raising  herseif,  and  holding  out 
her  band  to  him,  "  forgive  me,  pity  me,  but  do 
not  hate—do  not  despise  me,  and  I  will  never 
again  shock  you  with  my  unhappy,  misplaced 
affection, — even  though  my  heart  break,  I  will 
subdue  it  Ah,  Philip !  pardon  and  forgive 
me  for  the  wrongldid  you,  in  aiding  to  rob 
your  poor  mother  of  you ;  but  the  sin  has  been 
deeply  repented  of,  and  sorely  punished." 

Philip  was  moved  by  the  distress  ofhiscom- 
panion.  Her  self-devotion  to  him,  her  con- 
stancy,  her  disinterested  affection,  touched  his 
heart  He  wrung  her  band  with  much  emo- 
tion, and  said — **  Take  comfort,  Sarah.  I  for- 
give you,  from  my  heart.  Act  as  you  have 
promised,  and  God  will  give  you  comfort  and 
strength :  for  me,  I  shall  ever  regard  you  as  a 
dear  sfster,  and  &ithful  generoa-»  friend."  And 
so  they  parted. 

That  day,  Mr.  Sackville,  aided  by  Philip, 
made  a  search  for  a  ^ill ;  and  folded  within  the 
leaves  of  an  old  ledger,  was  found  one,  purport- 
ing  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  de- 
ceased,  in  which  all  his  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty  was  left  to  his  wife,  Margaret  This  will, 
of  course,  was  valueless  as  a  legal  document, 
as  soon  as  it  could  be  proved  that  Margaret 
Wilson  was  not  the  lawful  vrife  of  the  testator. 
While  Steps  were  being  taken  to  invalidate 
the  will,  Philip  gladly  availed  himself  of  Mr. 
Sackville^s  invitation  to  reside  with  him  and 
his  daughter. 
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OHxpTsm  y. 

A  MTSTRRT — THB  CONFLAORATIOlf. 

Sakah,  for  some  days  after  Philipps  leaving  the 
block -house,  had  remained  as  usual  with  her 
mistress,  Coming  up,  from  time  to  time,  to 
spefüc  with  Philip;  but  some  days  elapsed 
and  she  did  not  appear,  and  Philip  became 
anxious  and  uneasj,  lest  mischief  should  have 
befallen  her,  and  so,  one  moming  early,  ac- 
companied  by  bis  friend,  Äfr.  Sackville,  he  bent 
bis  Steps  towards  the  mill  by  the  Valley  path. 
As  they  wound  their  circuitous  way  by  the 
stream,  they  became  sensible  of  a  dense  cloud 
of  sraoke  hoverine  above  it,  and  soon  it  seemed 
to  fill  the  whole  glen. 

"  There  must  be  fences  or  the  woods  on 
fire,"  observed  Mr.  Sackville.  "  Let  us  ascend 
the  hüls  again,  Philip,  for  Üie  wmd  is  driving 
it  down  upon  us.'* 

"Itis  the  mill  I"  exclaimed  Philip,  in  great 
alarm,  as  a  burst  of  flame  surmounted  the 
dense  volume  of  smoke,  and  leapcd  upwards ; 
and  now  the  roaring,  crackling  of  the  fire  was 
heard  on  all  sides.  Philip  was  right ;  the  mill 
and  allits  timber  were  fast  consumins  beneath 
the  power  of  the  raging  element  No  earthly 
powör  could  check  its  fury;  and  the  next 
thought  was  the  block-house  and  its  helpless 
inmates.  By  quitting  the  Valley,  and  gaining 
the  road  above,  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  a 
View  of  the  sccne  of  destruction.  The  black- 
ened  bearos  and  smoking  ruins  alone  marked 
the  spot  where  the  dwelling-house  had  once 
Btood.  How  the  fire  had  originated,  and 
through  whom,  remained  wrapped  in  mystery. 
No  living  creature  was  there  to  teil  the  talc ; 
and  whcther  the  fire  had  broken  out  in  the 
night,  when  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  or 
whether  they  had  fallen  victims  to  its  fetal  ef- 
fects,  or  had  saved  themselves  by  timely  flight, 
was  a  mat!  er  of  doubt 

AU  was  horror  and  distraction  on  the  part 
of  Philip,  who  forgot  bis  own  losses  in  the  ter- 
rible  thought  of  the  loss  of  life  involved  in  the 
conflagration. 

No  light  was  everthrown  upon  the  buming 
of  the  mill  and  dwelling :  all  was  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  vain  conjecture.  Whether  it  had  been 
the  result  of  accident,  or  the  revengeful  act 
of  his  reputed  mother,  who  had  left  the  place 
previous  to  having  ignited  the  buildings, — 
was  one  of  those  vague  guesses  that  people 
are  apt  to  make,  when  the  truth  cannot  be 
dicited.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  after  tiie 
charred  beams  and  brands  were  removod,  hu- 
man bones,  black  and  calcined  by  the  fire, 
were  found  on  what  had  once  been  the  hearth- 
Rtone  of  the  sitting-room.  Possibly,  the  mis- 
tress  of  the  house  had  feUen  asleep  in  her 
wicker  chair,  and  a  spark  catching  her  dress, 
had  caused  first'her  own  destruction,  and 
then  that  of  the  old  log  building :  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mill,  with  the  dry  piles  of  lumber 
below,  was  the  natural  consequenee  of  the 


bummg  premiaes  above.  That  Sarah  had 
also  perished,  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt ; 
and  Philip  long  lamented  and  moumed  over 
the  untimely  death  of  this  devoted  friend. 

In  course  of  time,  the  block-house  was  re- 
built,  the  miU  was  again  restored,  and  Philip, 
now  a  cheerftil,  happy  man,  brought  to  his 
home  a  sroiling,  lovely  bride,  to  rule  his  house 
and  bless  his  hearth,  and  idl  things  went  well 
with  the  young  couple.  A  thriving  village 
sprang  up  beybnd  the  hills  that  boundud  the 
Valley.  The  mill  was  a  source  of  honest 
wealth,  and  the  voice  of  joy  was  in  their  happy 
dwelling  when  Alice  became  the  delighted 
mother  of  a  healthy  habe — a  little  Philip,  the 
living  image  of  its  father, — a  great  compliment 
to  him,  as  the  niu*se  and  mother  both  assured 
him.  And  months  passcd  on :  the  Infant  grew 
and  throve,  and  was  the  delight  of  the  whole 
household, — for  where  was  there  its  equal  for 
infant  beauty  and  intelligence,  in  the  admir- 
ing  eyes  of  fether,  mother,  grandfether,  and 

nurse? 
*        *        *        *        *        *        *        * 

The  evening  summer  sun  was  pouring  its 
flood  of  golden  light  upon  the  wood-crowned 
hüls,  glancing  upon  the  foaming  waters  of  tho 
mill  stream,  and  stealing  through  the  quiver- 
ing  leaves  of  the  hop-vines  that  shaded  the 
stoop,  Casting  their  dancing  shadows  athwart 
the  gay  Indian  matting  that  served  to  carpet 
the  small  parlor,  and  playing  in  fanciful  lights 
and  shadcs  upon  the  netted  coverlet  that  hung 
over  the  birch-bark  cradle  in  which  the  little 
Phüip  slept  His  young  mother  sits  bcside 
him,  busied  with  her  knitting-pins  and  balls 
of  yam :  a  dark  shade  intercepts  the  sun-light 
and  she  looks  up  with  a  bright  smile,  think- 
ing  to  meet  the  admiring,  lovine  glance  of  her 
husband's  eyes,  resting  upon  bis  sl umbering 
treasure ;  but  no— a  stranger  is  there — a  fe- 
male,  clad  in  the  sombre  garb  of  a  widow ; 
her  hair,  white  as  silver,  is  scarcely  seen  be- 
neath the  close  lawn  cap ;  her  brow  is  furrOw- 
ed,  and  her  thin  firagüe  figure  is  bent  with 
weakness  and  age.  Such  was  the  appearunce 
of  the  stranger  that  now,  with  hands  clasped< 
together,  and  eyes  rivetted  upon  the  face  of 
thesleeping  child,  met  the  eyes  of  Alice. 

With  the  natural  vanity  of  the  voung  mo- 
ther, Alice  supposed  the  charms  of  her  little 
son  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  way- 
ferer,  and  laying  aside  her  knitting,  she  has- 
tened  to  the  doorand  courteously  invited  the 
widow  to  come  in  and  rest  herself^  and  take 
some  refreshment 

In  tremulous  accents,  the  stranger  replied : 
"They  told  me  that  I  should  find  my  son 
here,  madam — my  habe.  Ah  I  if  you  have 
him,  restore  him  to  me !  Give  me  back  my 
child,  my  dear,  dear  lost  child;'*  and  hur- 
rying  past  the  terrified  and  astonished  Alice» 
dne  snatched  the  infant  firom  the  cradle,  and 
dasped  the  struggling  affiighted  child  paa 
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sionaielj  to  her  breast,  whOe  tears,  like  rain- 
dropg,  feil  upon  its  face. 

Awakened  by  her  frantic  caresses»  the  liiÜe 
Philip  screamed  and  held  out  its  arms  to  its 
mother,  who  implored  to  be  allowed  to  quiet 
it^  gcnüy  observing — "These  litde  ones  are 
so  frightened :  he  is  not  used  to  strangers.*' 

**  He  does  not  remember  me  I — ^he  has  for- 
gotten  me !  Ah !  I  was  afraid  this  would  be 
so, — they  so  soon  forget  I" 

Alice,  alarmed  at  the  Singular  manncrof 
her  Strange  guest,  hastened  to  the  door  at  the 
sound  of  Steps  advancing.  It  was  Philip,  and 
by  bis  side  a  femaie — that  female  she  recog- 
nized  as  the  long-lost  Sarah. 

"  This,  Philip,  is  your  mother,"  she  said, 
*•  but  her  mind  is  not  quite  right  You  need 
not  be  alarmed ;  she  is  quite  gentle,  but  you 
must  humour  her.  See !  she  thinksyourlittle 
son  is  the  habe,  even  yoursel^  whom  she  lost 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  grandson 
will  be  to  her  as  the  son.  She  knows  not  the 
time  that  has  elapsed, — ^to  her  it  seems  but  as 
yesterday.** 

And  so  it  was ;  the  bereaved  mother  had 
been  attacked  by  brain  fever,  afler  the  elope- 
ment  of  her  husband  and  the  abduction  of  her 
child.  After  a  long  and  severe  iUness,  reason 
partially  returned,  and  she  became  as  rational 
as  formcrly,  except  on  thb  one  subject,  the 
loss  of  her  habe.  All  other  griefs  seemed  to 
hive  been  swallowed  up  by  this  one  engros- 
sing  thought — "My  child  Uves;  I  shall  see 
bim  again  before  I  die."  "  Time,"  as  the  poet 
ß*ys,  **gives  such  wondroos  easing."  She 
ceased  to  grieve,  but  she  did  not  cease  to 
hope ;  and,  stränge  to  say,  as  age  deadened  all 
other  feelings,  the  matemal  flame  bumed 
brighter  and  brighter.  A  sort  of^iarmless 
monomania  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and 
she  sewed  and  smiled,  and  smiled  and  sewed, 
and  talked  to  her  friends  of  the  dear  little  hcuad 
that  was  to  be  adomed  with  the  fine  point 
lace  Caps  that  she  worked,  and  the  Mr  neck 
and  arms  that  were  to  be  graced  by  the  firocks 
and  rohes  she  embroidered :  trunksandchests 
of  fine  needle-work  were  stored  against  bis  re- 
tum.  The  idea  that  the  lost  habe  had  grown 
up  to  man's  estate,  never  seemed  to  cross  her 
mind.  It  was  the  habe,  and  only  the  habe, 
that  lived  in  the  mother^s  heart 

And  Sarah,  that  devoted  creature,  fiill  of 
the  noble  determination  of  re-uniting  the  mo- 
ther and  son,  regardless  of  all  difficulties,  had 
left  the  block-house  some  days  previous  to 
the  fire ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  protec- 
tion of  some  French  lumberers  and  their 
wives,  retuming  to  the  coast,  accompanied 
them,  and  after  many  difficulties,  found  her 
way  to  Boston ;  here  she  engaged  in  Service 
tili  she  had  eamed  money  sufficient  to  pay  her 
passage  to  England,  and  finally  found  herseif 

m  the  seaport  town  of ,  from  whence  she 

had  sailed  so  many  years  previous.    She  leam- 


ed  that  Mrs.  Harding  was  stül  living  in  afflu- 
ence,  her  father  having  long  been  dead. 

It  needed  but  little  persuasion  on  the  pari 
of  Sarah  to  induce  the  widow  to  accompany 
her  to  America,  for  the  sake  of  once  more  be* 
holding  her  lost  child.  The  result  has  beea 
told. 

Philip  looked  with  melancholy  intereston 
bis  mother ;  she  received  his  attentions  with 
thankfUIness,  and  seemed  ^teful  and  grati- 
H.ed  by  his  kindness ;  but  it  was  upon  the  In- 
fant Philip  that  all  her  love  was  lavished ;  she 
drcssed  him  in  the  fine  linen  that  her  6nger8 
had  worked  for  his  father,  and  absorbed  in 
her  newly-found  treasure,  she  found  a  balm 
for  her  wounded  heart 

And  now  my  tale  is  nearly  told.  Not  long 
after  this,  the  block-house,  the  mill,  and  aU 
the  lands  belonging  to  Philip  Harding  and  his 
father-in-law  were  sold,  and  the  &milies  mi- 
grated  once  more  to  England. 

Sarah  accompanied  them  no  &rther  than 
Boston;  for  she  was  wooed  and  wedded  by 
the  captain  and  owner  of  the  ship  which  had 
brought  her  out  to  England,  when  she  sailed 
on  her  mission  of  love ;  and  though  she  had 
no  living  children,  she  saw  her  name  perpet- 
uated  in  the  fast  clipper-built  ship — "Thji 
Saeah  of  Boston." 

The  principal  events  of  this  stoir  are 
founded  on  lacts  with  which  the  authoress 
was  acquainted  some  years  ago. 


THB  POWER  OF  MUSIO. 

There  is  more  romance  in  every-day  life  than  is 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  every-day  people, 
and  more  sympathy  and  sentiment  than  is  out- 
wardly  shown  ;  for  fashion  unites  with  this  cold 
World  to  repress  our  best  feelings,  and  conceal, 
uoder  the  specious  appearance  of  indiffercnce  or 
unconcem,  all  that  nature  intended  should  form 
the  gentle  basis  of  the  mind  of  woman. 

These  modern  checke  on  our  humanity  soon 
render  the  heart  more  fitted  for  the  stern  realiüea 
and  rüde  necessities  of  life,  by  frequently  becom- 
ing  cold,  calculating,  selfish,  and  disinterested. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  music  is  the  mas- 
ter  key  to  the  sensibüities  of  most  people,  in 
kindly  disclosing  the  storea  of  tendemess  of  those 
whom  modern  eustom  has  failed  to  make  com- 
pletely  apathetic. 

In  an  excursion  to  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
with  a  select  few,  well  chosen  from  the  noncon- 
farmittf  of  the  modern  System,  we  stopped  at 
the  beautiful  village  of  Enniskerry,  on  the  do- 
main  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  to  visit  a  pretty 
Gothic  cottage,  kept  as  a  sort  of  lodging-house 
for  invalide  who  seek  the  salubrity  and  tempenv- 
ture  of  this  almost  tropical  air. 

After  partaking  of  a  late  breakfast,  or  rather 
a  second  edidon  of  the  ßrst^  and  preparing  again 
to  mount  our  cars,  in  Coming  down  stalrs,  I 
heard  a  sweet  and  plaintive  voice  einging  the 
beautiful  air,  *^Oh,leave  metomy  sorrow  r  accom- 
panied by  the  piano-forte.    I  was  cbiuned  to  the 
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■pot  I  had  heard  that  soDg,  with  repcated 
pleasure,  b?  one  now  do  more,  in  my  country, 
and,  now  distant  from  the  home  of  my  cbildhood, 
it  seemed  to  possess  a  double  charm  in  reviving 
thoughts  of  home,  hallowed  by  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  In  approaching  nearer,  to  hear  the 
concluding  lines, 

*'  Time  bring«  forth  new  flowere  around  us, 
And  ihe  üde  of  our  grief  is  gone," 

the  door  opened,  and  an  elderly  widow  lady  ap- 
peared.  She  bowed,  while  I  apologized  for  my 
apparent  rudeness ;  but  what  parent  is  there  who 
will  not  forgiye  a  delighted  listener  to  the  accom- 
plishments  of  an  only  child  ?  She  had  observed 
the  very  unfashionable  fear  which  some  local  re- 
membrances  had  called  forth,  and  begged  I 
would  enter  the  room,  saying,  Jessy  should  re- 
peat  the  song  for  me. 

**  Jessy,  my  love,"  smd  the  mother,  "  oblige 
thia  lady,  of  the  party  just  arrived,  by  repeating 
your  last  song."  She  gracefuUy  consented,  and 
Bat  down  to  the  instrument,  bat  soon  after  left 
the  room. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  coi^ecture,''  said  the  anxi- 
ous  mother,  "  the  cause  of  my  daughter^s  illness ; 
■he  was  once  gay  and  cheerful."  **  Then  is  it 
lefb  for  me,  a  stranger  to  explain  the  cause  ?**  I 
tsked,  overlooking  her  rausic  book:  **The  selec- 
tion  alone  of  these  songs  convinces  me,  that  she 
Las  had  some  blight  in  her  affection^— some  ten- 
der  string  has  been  touched  by  sorrow."  *•  Oh, 
no  t  cheerful  sodety  is  all  my  child  requires,  with 
ihis  fine  air  ^  and  let  me  hope,"  continued  she, 
*^  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  your  Company 
on  your  retum."  "  If  possible,"  I  promised ; 
'*  If  not,  some  other  day  soon  shall  find  me  your 
guest/*  Jessy  now  entered  the  room,  and 
Btrengthened  her  mother^s  invitation. 

The  route,  on  our  retum,  lay  in  a  different  di- 
rection,  so  that  the  promised  visit  was  deferred 
untll  some  other  opportunity.  Near  three  weeks 
elapsed  ere  it  suited  my  convenience  to  go  to 
Enniakerry,  and,  on  my  entrance  to  the  village, 
I  anticipated  how  cheferfully  I  would  rally  the  m- 
valid  out  of  her  low  spirits,  by  discouraging  eve- 
ry  thing  sentünental  or  plaintive,  either  in  con- 
Tersation  or  music,  and  how  gaily  I  would  parody 
"  Love'a  young  drewmP  for  her. 

With  a  bounding  step,  and  a  heart  as  light  as 
ft  May  moming,  I  approached  the  cottage.  Some 
of  the  household  appeared  in  the  act  of  removal, 
for  there  was  a  cart  at  the  door,  and  some  few 
trunks  and  a  writing  desk  were  placed  in  it.  The 
door  was  soon  open,  but  my  entrance  was  stopped 
by  two  men  bearing  a  piano-forte,  packed  in  a 
case,  followedby  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  in 
tears.  I  feit  my  heart  srnk,  and  was  unable  to 
Bpeak. 

"  Oh,  procrastination !  how  didst  thou  accuse 
me  at  this  moment !"  She  who  had  interested 
me  was  now  beyond  recall ;  and  her  widowed 
mother  far  from  my  consolation ;  and  the  very 
instrument  which  had  imparted  stich  momentary 
delight  was  going  too.  I  could  not  look  upon  it 
without  a  pang ;  and  in  this  last  trace  of  the  oncc 
lorely  Jessy,  I  thought  of  the  words  I  had  first 
heard  her  sing,  and  again  they  seemed  applicable 
—"Oh,  leave  me  to  my  sorrow! " 

Such  is  the  power  of  music  in  reviving  years, 
Bcenes,  and  days  gone  by— In  sympathiring  with 


the  suflFerer  in  concealed  sorrows,'  and  in  awaken- 
ing  our  best  feelings  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  but  gone  before,  to  another  and  a  better 
World ! 


TBE  MÜSIC  OF  NATÜRE. 

BY  WILLIAM   SMITH. 

There*s  music  in  the  whispering  wind, 

That  bears  at  evenride 
The  fragrance  of  the  scattered  flowers 

That  deck  the  mountain^s  side ; 
There^s  mdsic  in  the  gushing  stream, 

There's  music  in  the  sea — 
There's  not  a  spot  but  hears  a  tone 

Of  Nature's  melody. 

There*s  music  in  the  distant  roar 

That  trembles  on  the  brecze, 
There's  music  in  the  surging  tide 

Of  ruffled  angry  seas ; 
In  every  pealing  thunder^s  voice 

That  booms  ^ong  the  sky, 
A  tone  is  Struck  on  Nature'ß  harp — 

And  it  is  melody ! 

There^s  music  in  the  wailing  winds 

That  stu"  the  slumb^ring  might, 
And  shake  the  sea-foani  from  tHe  locks 

Of  mermaids  dancing  light ; 
There's  music  in  the  early  breeze 

That  bears  on  golden  wing 
A  thousand  touching  minstrelsies 

From  warblers  of  the  spring. 

The  lark  trüls  forth  his  strains  aboTe, 

The  sparrow  on  the  ground  ; 
On  either  side  there's  melody 

And  no  place  silent  found. 
The  strings  of  Natureis  harp  are  long 

From  pole  to  pole  they  span ; 
Ten  ftiousand  min&trels  touch  the  chords — 

The  listener  is  man. 


A  TALE  OP  THE  OLD  SPANISH  WARS. 

FOÜNDED  ON  HISTORY, 

By  Wüliam  Smith,  '' Author  of  ^' Älazon  and 
other  Poems."" 

CäAPTKR  y. 

In  Coming  from  Ronda,  the  day  being  extremely 
hot,  Eempthome  supposed  he  had  exposed  him- 
self  too  much  to  the  hot  sun,  and  used  too  litde 
caution  in  his  draughts  of  the  cold  Springs  by  the 
wayside ;  as  he  was  taken  with  a  sort  of  low  fever 
which  reduced  his  strength  sadly  without  actually 
confining  him  to  his  couch.  The  physicians 
prescribed  the  waters  of  a  mineral  spring,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  a  few  miles  from  Ronda. 
Thither  he  went  by  easy  rides,  taking  with  him 
hia  own  serrant,  Acton ;  he  found  the  place  an 
old  decayed  place  of  note,  with  the  ruins  of  batha 
and  palaces  of  Moorish  construction,  beautiful  in 
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their  desolation — and  a  convent  of  busy  monks 
there  established^  very  officious,  bot  withal  very 
hospitable  and  ready  to  oblige.  He  was  permitted 
io  go  in  and  out  without  serious  annoyance ;  but 
bis  serrant  was  taken  in  band  by  some  of  the 
monka,  wbo  laboured  most  assiduously  for  bis 
eonTersion ;  Acton,  bowever,  was  a  Puritan,  and 
while  be  abborred  bierarcbs  and  prelates,  and 
much  more,  monks,  was  füll  of  a  zealous  energy 
whicb  could  adapt  itself  to  many  emergencie«,  and 
on  this  occasion  be  in  Ms  turn  bad  bigb  bopes 
of  inducing  tbe  brotberhood,  fipom  the  prior  down- 
ward,  to  renounce  tbeir  profession  and  creed,  and 
adoptbis.  Eemptbomewas  amused  at  tbis  double 
attack ;  seeing,  wbat  bis  servant  did  not,  tbat  tbe 
deference  with  whicb  tbe  monks  listened  to 
Acton*8  barangues  arose  from  tbeir  national 
pofitenefls;  while  their  attempts  upon  bis  faitb 
were  dictated  by  a  real  Intention  of  good,  according 
to  tbeir  ideas  of  right. 

He  was  soon  able  to  take  dally  rides  of  con- 
fiiderable  length  with  benefit  and  pleasure  to  him- 
selt  Being  a  short  distance  only  from  Ronda, 
he  made  many  joumeys  thither;  at  first  from 
politeness,  and  to  leam  Maria's  condition,  and 
afterwards  for  the  sake  of  Company  and  conTersa- 
tion.  He  found  tbat  Maria  grew  more  lovely  on 
acqnaintance.  Her  miud  was  uncommonly  acute 
in  its  perceptions,  while  her  education  had 
fornisbed  her  with  Stores  of  solid  Information 
seldom  acquired  in  tbat  day  by  females.  Her 
diaregard  of  tbe  rigorous  mandates  of  fasbion  in 
dresB  and  deportment  only  sbowed  her  native 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  fitness  both  in  manners 
and  attire ;  fumishing  a  strikmg  contrast  to  the 
affccted  ways  of  many  of  the  huües  of  rank  wbose 
Company  she  kept. 

The  house  had  large  grounds  attacbed,  with 
labyrinths,  bowers,  and  fountains;  and  in  this 
garden  Eemptbome  and  Maria  passed  many  a 
happy  hour.  The  Spanish  guitar;  an  instruraent 
in  Spain,  of  the  sojftest  and  sweetest  tone,  was  in 
her  bands  the  very  embodyment  of  musical 
plaintiveness.  She  was  deeply  yersed  in  the 
old  Moorieh  lore,  and  had  many  of  their  legends 
and  their  airs,  stlU  played  in  Spain,  soft  and 
wild  as  the  wailing  adieu  of  Moorish  maiden  to 
the  Tine-dad  steeps  of  Granada.  Led  out  of  her 
usual  resenre  conceming  her  own  bistory,  by  the 
narratlTe  of  the  State  of  affairs  between  tbe  monks 
of  the  healing  spring  and  bis  servant  Acton,  she 
confessed  one  day  tbat  she  was  under  an  implied 
promtse  to  enter  a  convent  herseif,  *' there  are 
but  few  persons  in  the  world,**  said  she,  "  tbat  a 
young  girl  would  be  willing  to  Unk  her  destinies 
with,  and  one  of  tbe  most  repuUve  of  all  men  hi 


my  eyes  was  the  Count  Alfonso  Marado.  He 
was  destitute  of  all  gentleness,  without  a  spark  of 
native  nobility  of  soul,  and  utterly  incapaWe  of 
affection.  Yet  he  was  courted  and  flattered,  he 
was  rieh,  was  young,  was  called  handäome,  and 
did  me  tbe  honor  of  treating  me  with  more 
respect  than  he  generally  treated  women.  I  was 
then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  rather  than  marry  such 
a  man,  (and  bis  suit  was  favorcd  and  pressed  by 
Don  Manuel,)  I  spoke  of  a  wish  to  join  a  convent. 
The  death  of  the  Count  prevented  the  completion 
of  tbat  sacrifice,  (for  so  I  considered  it;)  but 
I  still  lie  under  the  balf-promised  penalty  of  a 
conventual  life.  A  girlish  promise,  at  sixteen  made 
to  escape  an  impcnding  evil,  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  my  sense  of  honor  now,  when  I  see  the 
subject  in  a  clearer  light,  and  totally  differ 
(though  in  secret,)  from  many  of  tbe  tenets.  there 
inculcated,  and  openly  condemn  many  of  tbe 
practices  of  these  institutions.  I  had  been 
tanght  to  believe  tbat  convents  were  the  bulwarka 
of  truth  and  the  depositories  of  religion  for  many 
ages,  and  it  may  be  so  still ;  but  yet  there  are 
drawbacks  enough  in  the  System  now  to  hinder 
me  from  immolatingmy  seif  on  tbealtarof  perhaps 
a  blind  zeal,and  shutting  myself  up  from  the  world 
whicb  needs  so  much  the  good  offiees  of  us  all.** 

She  paused,  and  rose  hastily,  as  if  convinced 
that  she  bad  said  too  much,  and  went  to  her 
own  room.  At  dinner  she  was  quite  reserved 
and  Eemptbome  thought,  sad. 

Just  before  bis  departure,  she  had  been  playing 
on  the  guitar,  some  wild  and  mournful  airs; 
and  when  he  rose  to  go,  she  lingered  at  the  win- 
dow  without  noticing  bis.  preparations  for  de* 
parture,  until  he  advanced  to  give  her  bis  parting 
compliments.  Her  guitar  rested  on  the  window, 
and  one  band  lay  over  it — ^he  mised  her  fingers 
to  bis  h'ps  and  munnured  "  adios !  Maria.**  She 
tumed  her  eyes  upon  bim,  and  when  her  glance 
met  bis,  bis  eyelids  dropped.  He  could  face 
death  at  the  cannon's  mouth  unmoved,  but  he 
could  not  meet  her  glance  without  emotion,  for 
her  eyes  were  füll  of  tears.  "  Maria,"  said  be 
softly,  "  I  am  but  rüde  in  speech  and  may  offend, 
but  if  there  be  aught  beneath  the  sun  that  John 
Eemptbome  can  do,  or  say,  or  think,  to  tend 
to  dry  that  tear  of  thine,  even  to  death  itself  it 
shall  be  done !"  "  I  am  weak  and  foolish  Senor.** 
said  she,"  and  sometiroes  betray  feelingsunworthy 
of  me.    You  can  give  me  naugl  t  but  your  kind 

wishes,  your "  she  hesitated  for  a  word, — 

your — ^respect**  she  added  suddenly. 

Circumstances  prevented  Eemptbome  fh>m 
taking  bis  lately  daily  ride  to  Ronda  until  the 
second  day  from  the  one  we  have  spoken  ot  He 
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found  the  Senora  Felipe  in  an  evideutly  ungracious 
mood,  and  on  enquiring  for  Maria  was  told  tbat 
**Dona  Maria  could  not  be  seen  to-day."  He 
want  off  in  no  good  humour,  and  rode  long  and 
fiir  to  distract  bis  thoughts.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  seized  during  the  night  with  a 
fresh  attack  of  fever,  and  did  not  leave  his  room 
for  a  week.  Meanwhile  he  had  sent  Acton  several 
times  to  enquire  of  Maria^s  welfare,  who  rctumed 
with  the  Information  that  she  was  from  home,  bat 
where,  or  on  what  account,  he  could  not  discover. 
He  mentioned,  in  a  passing  manner,  that  the  first 
time  he  went,  he  saw  Father  Avarando  the 
Inquisitor,  come  out  of  the  house.  '^Hark  thee, 
Acton!"  says  Kempthome,  "I  have  cause  to 
know  that  Dona  Maria  is  fearful  ofbeing  secluded 
in  a  conrent ;  I  also  know  that  she  is  at  heart  as 
good  a  Protestant  as  thou ;  and  my  judgment  is 
that  Avarando  is  laying  some  plot  to  secure  her 
for  the  monasteries,  Now,  bestir  thee,  for  I  am 
helpless  at  present,  and  discover  something  in 
this  matter." 

**  Master  Kempthome,"  answered  thesailor,  "  I 
will  attend  the  Inquisitor  as  the  pilot-fish  does  the 
shark,  and  stick  to  bim  faster  than  the  bamacles 
did  to  Drake*8  keel  on  a  three  years*  cruise." 
Eempthorne  smiied  at  the  whimsicalities  of  his 
pervant;  and  confessed  bitterly  to  bimself  that 
after  all  he  could  give  bim  no  specific  Instructions 
nor  advice. 

About  ten  days  passed  in  this  manner ;  HtUe 
or  nothing  being  discovered  of  what  Kempthome 
wished  most  to  know,  when  one  afteraoon  Don 
Manuel  presented  bimself.  He  was  kind  and 
engaging  as  ever ;  showed  unfeigned  pleasure  at 
the  favorable  State  of  his  friend^s  bealth,  Kemp- 
thome being  rapidly  recovering;  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly  his  inability  to  come  sooner,  having 
heard  of  his  relapse;  and  urged  his  retura  to 
Malaga  as  soon  as  his  convalescence  would 
Warrant.  Eempthori^e  after  promising  this,  spoke 
of  Maria,  and  frankly  stated  that  he  had  been 
greatly  agitated  by  her  sudden  disappearance,  and 
the  unaccountable  coldness  of  bis  reception  from 
Senora  Felipe ;  so  much  so  as  to  affect  hisalready 
precarious  health.  ^^Senor,"  said  Don  Manuel, 
"  let  there  be  nothing  but  frank  dealing  between 
US.  Maria  has  been  irrorocably  and  Toluntarily 
devoted  to  a  monastic  life  for  some  years.  It  was 
time  that  her  vow  were  performod,  and  your 
presence,  believe  me,"  said  he,  extending  his 
band,  **I  speak  to  you  as  to  a  brother, — ^your 
presence,  it  was  thought  tended  to  indispose  her 
to  assume  the  initiatory  step  in  this  matter;  and 
by  the  advice  of  her  confessor  and  others  mterested 
ia  the  weliare  of  her  aoul,  I  have  sent  her  to  the 


Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  Seville,  to  perform  her 
novitiate.  Pardon  the  seeming  mjEterj  that 
prevented  you  from  giving  her  an  adieu ;  it  wai 
better  for  her  peace.  A  few  months  hence, 
when  she  has  been  in  some  degree  weaned  from 
the  World,  she  will  visit  us  for  a  few  days. 

CHIPTEB   Tl. 

FivB  months  had  passed.  Kempthome  had 
mingied  in  the  gay  Company  of  Malaga,  even  to 
surfeit  of  pleasure.  ^He  had  been  a  caressed  and 
welcome  visitor  at  Üie  Castle  of  the  Marquif 
D^Amaral,  who  had  urged  bim  to  enter  the 
Spanish  Service,  promising  hhn  the  higbesi 
honors  and  emoluments,  though  without  suocest ; 
he  had  ridden  for  days  among  the  lofty  lidges  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  on  the  beach  that  stretched 
away  unbroken  even  to  Carthagena;  he  had 
puUed  for  hours  and  hours  along  the  coast  in  a 
boat,  caring  not  whither  he  went ;  he  had  sat  ob 
cottage  Steps  or  under  trellised  vines,  and  listened 
to  endless  tales  and  legends  of  the  Moors ;  and 
he  had  shut  bimself  up  for  days  in  Don  Manuelas 
library,  poring  over  illuminated  chronides,  and 
Strange  and  bewildering  manuscripts,  and  rare 
tomes  of  the  earliest  imprint ; — all  this  he  did, 
yet  could  not  beguile  recollection.  The  image  of 
Maria  haunted  bim  continually.  He  would  ofUm 
stand  and  ask  bimself  '*  am  I  acting  honorably  to 
Guilmas,  to  harbor  such  dreams.  When  he  knowi 
in  Bome  manner  her  feelings,  and  yet  eends  her 
to  a  nunnery,  do  I  act  honorably  to  draw  her, 
even  in  fancy,  from  her  destiny  f" — and  yet  as 
often  would  a  beating  at  his  side  and  a  swelUng 
at  his  throat  give  themselves  tongues  and  answer 
"yesi" 

Maria  at  length  came.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  Bister  from  the  convent  at  Seville ;  a  woman 
of  ahnest  passionless  features,  whose  animation,  if 
she  ever  possessed  any,  had  been  long  parched 
up  in  the  drought  of  ascetic  observance.  Mari* 
wore  a  white  veil  the  symbol  of  her  novitiate  ; 
while  her  companion  was  enveloped  in  the  black 
habit  of  the  sisterhood.  Maria  looked  pale  and 
pensive,  and  seemed  uneasy  and  constrained  in 
the  presence  of  her  companion,  whom  she  called 
Sister  Ursula.  She  had  partially  acquired  the  lov 
tone  of  voice  in  vogue  among  the  monasteriea, 
but  not  yet  the  placid  and  staid  expression 
of  countenance  so  oflen  met  with,  and  of  which 
Sister  Ursula  furaished  so  adrairable  a  model- 
Kempthome  found  few  opportunities  of  speaking 
to  Maria  at  all,  and  never  alone,  tili  Acton  came 
to  his  assistance.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  assumod 
such  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
geemed  in  such  perplexity  about  the  soundneas  oi 
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hb  creed,  and  so  pointed  were  his  appeals  for 
iottnicOon  and  gnidanoe,  ihat  Bister  Ursula, 
moTed  by  (hat  spirit  of  proselytizing  so  common 
vnoDgst  all  croeds,  devoted  a  great  proportion  of 
the  attention  to  him  the  had  intended  for  Maria. 
Sb»  woold  argae  with  him  f<M>  hoors  at  a  time,  and 
when  he  appeared  to  be  thoronghlj  conrinced, 
wonld  give  him  what  was  reallj  good  advice  at 
great  lengtb.  Next  daj,  howeTer,  another  doubt 
woold  apparentlj  present  itself;  and  the  whole 
ground  was  to  go  OTer  again.  During  these 
eoQTeraations  or  argoments,  Kempthome  had 
many  Interviews  with  Maria,  and  leaned  from 
her  what  he  most  feared,  that  her  present  ntua- 
tion  was  none  of  her  seaking.  She  suspeoted 
Father  Avarando  of  having  something  to  do  with 
her  remoTal,  as  she  had  seen  him  at  her  grand- 
moiher*8  houee ;  and  the  same  night  was  informed 
bj  Don  Manuel,  who  had  that  day  come  to  Ronda, 
that  she  was  to  proceed  with  Fernando  next  day 
toSeviUe. 

She  looked  ibrward  with  dread  to  the  day,  not 
DOW  fiu:  distant,  when  the  assumption  of  the  blaek 
Teil  should  shut  her  fbrerer  from  the  worid.  **  I 
know,*"  Said  she,  ''  Don  Manuel  too  well  to  hope 
anytbing  Irom  him.  Eis  sense  of  an  Obligation 
or  Tow  is  such,  that  he  would  spum  me  from  his 
presence  if  I  would  dare  to  speak  of  breaking  roy 
promised  engagement;  and  I  have  too  much 
conaideration  for  his  happiness  to  acquaint  him 
with  what  would  but  torture  his  feelings,  but 
would  not  change  his  determination. 

"Would  that  I  could  saTe  you,  Maria t"  ex- 
cLümed  Eempifaome. 

**  What  mean  you,  Senor  f* 
"  Would  that  I  had  sorae  cottage  in  England, 
•B I  See  it  no w,  with  the  green  sod  at  our  threshold, 
And  the  linnet  ^neath  our  eaves,  wbere  the  cuckoo 
Bings  and  the  daisy  Springs,  and  the  sun  goes 
dreaming  through  a  fleecy  sky ;  where  true  love 
nestles,  flies,  and  sings,  and  comes  for  wannth  into 
joor  bosom—there  would  I  shelter  thee  from  the 
mm^  and  guard  thee  trom  the  cold ;  I  would  win 
thee  from  thy  sadness,  I  would  sing  thee  into 
Biniles; — I  would  love  thy  country  for  thy  sake, 
I  would  bless  even  poverty  and  want  with  thee.*' 
**  Senor,  it  oannot  be,  Imt  we  •hau  nuet  in 
Meavemr 

"  Maria,"  said  he  with  voice  as  rieh  and  low  as 
her  own  guitar,  *'  if;  before  that  band  of  thine  is 
Uid  upon  the  altar  in  an  irrevocable  renunciation 
of  the  World,  I  am  free  to  retum  to  England, 
vould  you  thmk  it  desecration  to  ky  it  in  nüne, 
«here  my  heart  should  be  to  meet  it  ?" 
^*  Senor,  Don  Manuel  would  never  consent*' 
^Don  Manuel  is   wllling  to  sacrifioe   your 


feelings  and  happiness  to  a  promise  made  under 
fear  and  restraint,  as  he  then  was  to  sacrifice  you 
to  ambition  and  wealth ;  and  the  worse  for  yoa 
and  for  tu«,  though  none  the  more  pardonable, 
that  he  considers  it  connected  with  his  honor  and 
your  own — ^besides,  Don  Manuel  may  never  know 
it ;  he  goes  to  Malta  hi  a  few  weeks  to  pay  his 
term  of  Service  to  the  order,  and  may  never 
retum  now  that  Spain  will  have  fower  attractions ; 
or  if  he  does,  will  surely  forgive  one  whom  he 
loved  so  well,  whose  only  crime  was  herseif  to 
love." 

''  Senor,  God's  will  be  done  I  We  shall  at  least 
meet  in  Heaven,  shall  we  not?" 

**Ye8  Maria!  no  veils  are  taken  there,  nor 
hearts  broken  t" 

Here  Sister  Ursula  was  heard  approaching. 
A  silent  pressure  of  the  band,  and  a  wbispered 
Word  of  hope  and  faith,  and  Kempthome  quitted 
the  apartment 

Time  sped  on,  and  changes  came.  Maria  had 
gone  back  to  Seville  attended  by  Fernando  and 
Martin,  Don  Manuel  hiroself  setting  her  forward  - 
two  days*  jouroey.  The  knight  was  making 
preparations  for  joining  his  brethren  of  the  White 
Gross  at  Malta,  and  was  looking  out  for  some 
opportunity  of  sending  Kempthome  to  England, 
having  told  him  that  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  him 
longer  in  captivity,  much  as  he  coveted  his 
Society.  About  this  time  Luis  again  made  Kemp- 
thome^s  acquaintance.  Circumstances  led  to  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity  between  tbem, 
sufficient  for  our  captoin  to  discover  that  tiie 
man*s  love  of  money  held  every  other  feeling  in 
abeyance.  He  resolved  accordingly ;  and  Luis 
was  soon  bribed  to  go  to  Seville  and  open  a 
communlcation  with  Maria.  About  three  weeks 
afterward  he  again  made  his  appearance,  telllng 
Kempthome  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
World  trusty  enougb  for  a  messenger,  and  besides 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  oue,  and  so  had  come 
himself  to  teil  him  all  he  had  leamed. 

Just  at  this  time  a  French  vessel  was  ready  to 
sail  for  Brest,  and  the  Knight  had  stipulated  for  a 
passage  for  Kempthome,  his  mate  Lincoln,  and  his 
servant  Acten.  Kempthome  had  already  an  un^ 
derstanding  with  the  French  captain,  and  hastened 
the  messenger  to  Seville,  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
money  and  copious  verbal  instmctions,  and  a 
small  biUet  for  Maria,  amblguously  worded  in 
English  for  better  security. 

The  ship  sailed.  Don  ManueFs  adieu  was 
warm  and  generous ;  the  officers  of  the  ship  were 
pleasant  and  social ;  the  weather  was  delightful, 
and  all  things  wore  a  prosperous  appearance.  In 
due  time  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz ;  a 
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Tojage  being  seldom  mad^  in  those  days  withoat 
calling  at  almost  everj  friendly  port  on  the  waj. 
Here  Eempthorne  was  quite  at  home,  haTing 
been  there  often  before. 

He  800D  made  bis  arrangemeiits  for  going  to 
SeTÜle  in  an  assumed  cbaracter.  He  accompanied 
a  mercbant,  wbo  was  in  bis  confidence,  as  a  body 
serrant ;  performing  the  meanest  Offices  with  all 
due  alacrity.  Lincobi  and  Acton  were  to  come 
separately,  a  day  or  two  apart,  with  otber  portions 
of  the  merchandise  whicb  was  being  transported 
to  the  interior. 

They  all  rendezTonsed  withont  accident,  and 
found  Luis  there  before  tbem.  He  affected 
to  have  been  robbed  on  the  way,  and  had  to  be 
comforted  with  an  extra  bonos.  With  the  assist- 
ance  of  bis  friend  the  merchai^t,  our  captain 
procured  a  light  and  strong  boat,  and  a  moonless 
night  was  appointed  to  effect  the  llberation  of 
Maria.  The  conyent  was  situated  on  the  Guadal- 
qmver,the  detached  buildingsof  the  establishment 
running  quite  to  the  water.  A  small  chapel 
occupied  an  angle  of  the  grounds,  dose  to  the 
brink  of  the  stream,  and  was  connected  by  a 
Beeret  passage  with  the  vaulted  apartments  of 
the  main  building.  It  was  near  this  chapel  that 
Luis  had  directed  the  boat  to  be  lying  about  eleven 
o*clock  on  the  night  in  question. 

The  night  came ;  dark  as  could  be  desired — 
with  thick  black  clouds  sweeping  across  the  sky, 
and  scarcely  a  star  in  sight  A  stout  two-oared 
boat  with  Kempthome  in  the  bows;  an  agile 
Spaniard,  Jorge  Carviyal  by  name,  a  tmsty  serrant 
of  the  iHendly  merchant  Diaz  at  the  heim ,  and 
Lincoln  and  Acton  at  the  oars,  was  on  its  way  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous ;  creeping  up  the  stream 
under  shadow  of  the  huge  overhanging  walls  and 
buttresses  of  old  Seville.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ; 
erery  man  knew  bis  duty,  and  all  the  probable 
contingencies  had  been  so  well  discussed,  that  no 
Orders  were  needed.  The  boat  passed  silently  the 
Steps  leading  down  to  the  water,  then  suddenly 
Btopped ;  when  Oarrajal,  taking  a  short  oar  which 
be  had,  sculled  the  boat  noiselessly  into  a 
sheltered  covert,  with  the  prow  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  the  end  of  the  steps,  and  there  she  was 
beld  by  the  oars  of  the  English  sailors.  Kot  the 
slightest  sound  was  heard  from  the  boat— not  a 
Kmb  was  moved,  nor  a  head  tumed,  but  each 
man  awaited  in  silence  the  slightest  signal  for 
action. 

ßoon  a  dark  figure — so  dark  as  only  to  be  seen 
on  the  top  of  the  Steps  in  relief  against  the  sky, 
and  then  löst,  crawled  down  the  Steps  and 
feit  for  the  water.  As  soon  as  that  was  reached  it 
rais^d  its  head  and  whispered  hoarsely  "  GastUe  " 


"Arragonl"  said  Eempthorne,  in  the  same 
cautioas  voice,  heard  only  by  the  ear  to  which  it 
was  add/essed,  and  by  the  crew  in  the  boat 

The  figure  crawled  up  the  Steps  again,  and 
▼anished  otct  the  little  horizon  that  bounded  the 
Tiew  of  the  adyenturers. 

A  few  seconds  elapeed,  and  something  again 
showed  itself  in  relief  against  the  sky,  and  again 
crawled  down  into  the  thick  darkness. 

"  Arragon  !*'  said  a  voice  in  a  suppressed  whis- 
per;  *'Gastile!"  said  Eempthorne,  the  signala 
being  this  time  reversed;  and  the  boat  was 
pushed  forward  by  a  light*  stroke  of  the  oars  tili 
the  bows  touched.  Eempthorne  stood  with  one 
foot  in  the  boat  and  one  on  the  lowest  step,  and 
stretched  out  his  arms,  for  the  darkness  was  totaL 

'*  Sir  Thomas!**  said  he  in  a  Toice  husky  wiUi 
emotion,  giring  the  last  signal. — **  Rutledge  I" 
whispered  Maria,  completing  the  name  of  her 
grandfiither,  as  she  came  trembling  within  hia 
grasp.  He  lifted  her  into  the  boat  and  got  in 
himsel^  pushing  it  off  with  bis  footas  he  entered; 
and  the  boat  glided  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  as  the  darkness  was  now  impenetrable. 

They  rowed  hard  for  about  two  hours,  when  by 
the  advice  of  Canrijal,  they  slackened  their 
efforts  somewhat,  while  he  steered  the  boat  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  His  object  was  to 
discover  two  great  trees  Standing  close  by  the 
water,  and  which  fbrmed  his  only  landmark  in 
this  thick  darkness.  It  was  after  half-an-hour's 
sailing  that  they  were  descried,  and  immediately 
after  passing  them  the  boat  was  run  sharply  into 
a  creek,  where  the  OTerhanging  shrubs  rendered 
the  darkness  such  as  might  be  feit. 

Here  the  boat  was  grounded,  and  Jorge 
mformed  the  Company  that  this  was  theh-  first 
destination,  and  that  the  first  danger  was  passed. 
Eempthorne  handed  Maria  out  on  the  sand,  and 
the  men  drew  the  boat  up  on  the  beach,  and 
then  Jorge  led  the  way  through  the  bushes.  Aa 
it  was  impossible  to  see  anythlng,  and  the  ground 
was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  Jorge 
pulled  a  Short  piece  of  rope  from  big  pocket,  and 
pressmg  it  into  each  one^s  band,  started  off  with- 
out  a  word,  puUing  at  the  cord.  Much  amused 
at  this  original  method  of  showing  the  way,  the 
rest  followed  briskly ;  and  after  crossing  a  large 
meadow  and  two  or  three  small  enclosures,  found 
themseWes  under  the  balcony  of  a  large  dark- 
house,  inhabited  by  a  priest,  brother  of  the  mer- 
chant Diaz,  wbo  was  himself  withm. 

The  house,  though  dark  without,  was  ligbt 
enough  within,  and  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
awaited  the  nowly-arrived  guests. 

**Permit  me,  father,**  said  Senor  Diaz,  ad- 
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dressing  bis  brother  **  to  present  to  jou  tbe  friend 
of  wbom  I  baye  spoken,  Senor  Kemptborne ;  and 
his  aflfianced  bride,  Donna  Maria  Guilmas;  and 
to  praj  tbat  you  will  join  theü:  hands  in  marriage,- 
«ccording  to  tbe  rites  of  our  boly  chnrcb." 

'*Cbi]dren,"  Said  tbe  priest,  standing  before 
tbem  in  his  robes,  witb  tbe  white  bair  falling  over 
bis  temples,  his  dark  eye  speaking  pleasantly,  and 
a  smlle  of  satisfied  beneTolence  on  bis  Ups. — 
•*  Cniildren,  where  God  gives  love  bctween  bis 
creatures,  man  should  nerer  thwart  it;  and 
where  tbe  tow  is  mntually  desired,  tbe  church 
ougbt  o!  right  to  sanctify  and  receive  it ;  and  I 
had  ratber  tbat  our  convents  and  abbeys  shonld 
be  desolate,  tban  tenanted  witb  broken  bearts.'' 
The  priest  then  according  to  tbe  rites  of  bis 
church,  and  in  tbe  presence  of  tbe  assembled 
witnesses,  received  from  tbem  tbe  irrevocable 
TOW,  andjoined  their  band»,  with  bis  blessing. 
Maria  blosbed  as  she  looked  at  tbe  nnptial  ring 
on  her  left  band  and  tbe  written  attcstation  of 
marriage  by  tbe  priest,  and  then  looked  np  to 
smile  ;  while  Kemptborne  stood  with  a  glow  upon 
his  noble  &ce,  and  tbe  light  of  soft  affection  in 
his  eye.  He  kissed  her  warmly,  and  then  they 
«rranged  tbemselTes  at  table. 

Time  passed  merrily  on ;  but  after  an  honr 
the  priest  began  to  be  anxious  for  tbelr  safety, 
and  proposed  that  Jorge  and  Acten  should  bring 
the  boat  down  to  a  point  in  the  bend  of  the  river 
below  the  village  hard  by  as  there  was  a  ferry  there 
and  there  might  be  danger  of  dctectlon  in  pass- 
ing with  all  aboard.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
they  departed,  Diaz  and  his  serrant  were  to 
retum  immediately  to  Sevilleto  prevent  suspicion, 
and  so  Kemptborne  and  the  merchant  parted  at 
the  bouse  of  the  Padre  witb  all  tbe  regrets  of 
warm  and  generous  friendship.  The  Padre  gare 
tbem  his  bearty  blessing,  as  Jorge,  who  had  now 
arrived  to  say  tbat  the  boat  was  ready,  led  tbem 
off;  and  they  Struck  out  once  more  into  tbe 
pitcby  darkness  of  tbe  night.  They  were  soon 
an  seated  in  the  boat,  Kemptborne  this  time  at 
ihe  heim,  and  Maria  close  beside  him,  and  tbe 
faithfui  Jorge  Caviya],  after  warmly  shaking 
hands  with  all  tbe  rest,  and  kissing  the  fiur  band 
of  Maria,  amid  showers  of  blessings  and  good 
wishes,  pushed  tbem  oft 

Once  more  upon  tbe  bosom  of  the  "  cbainless 
GoadalquiTer,"  witb  the  dull  sound  of  tbe  steady 
oar,  and  tbe  low  bum  of  wbispered  love  at  the 
Stern  of  tbe  boat,  broken  by  the  motion  of  the 
helmsman,  as  be  **  guides  her  way,^ — with  the 
ripple  of  the  inky  waters  undemeath  tbe  gun- 
walo—and  erewbile  the  breaking  light  and  flusb- 
mg  glory  of  tbe  mom— and  theo  tbe  brigbt  and 


sunny  day,  wben  autumn  weds  witb  winter,  in 
tbat  genial  clime  where  green  leaves  laugh  at 
Ghristmas — and  then  the  night  again;  toiling 
now — ^for  human  arms  are  not  of  iron — first  one 
at  the  beim  and  then  another — and  then  tbe 
second  day,  wben  the  great  sand-bars  and  yast 
extended  mouth  of  the  riyer  is  past,  and  the 
blue  Atlantic  opens  out  before  them,  with  a  speck 
upon  its  bosom  far  to  the  lefl;  and  tbe  speck 
grows  bigger  and  assumes  a  shape,  and  soon  is 
bailed  the  ship  bound  for  Brest ;  and  the  Wander- 
ers are  on  board,  wearicd  and  watchwom,  but 
safe  from  pursuit,  witb  tbe  world  and  its  joys 
before  tbem. 

CHAPTEB  yii. 
Cromütell  had  passed  away.  The  old  Order  of 
things  was  again  established,  and  the  nation 
opened  its  cyes  too  late  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  splendid  opportunity  tbat  was  lost  of  estab- 
lisbing  tbe  liberties  of  England  at  the  restoration 
of  Gharies  II.  The  smothered  embers  of  discon- 
tent  blazed  fortb  in  1688,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write  all  was  calm  on  the  surfece  of 
public  eyents.  The  gay  and  dissipated  court  pur- 
sued  its  beartless  pleasures,  and  the  notorious 
CABAL  peryerted  the  public  weal  into  the  Channels 
of  priyate  ambition  and  aggrandizement  Gut  of 
tbe  reach  of  the  court  however,  domestic  felicity 
and  rural  peace  sunned  themselves  in  many  a 
quiet  yalley,  and  plenty  stood  smiling  o'er  many 
a  lovely  landscape;  and  down  in  Deyonshire, 
with  antique  gables,  and  tasteful  sbrubbery 
around  it,  with  oyerbanging  oak»^nd  tbe 
great  cbalk  downs,  with  their  yelyet  yerdure 
stretching  away  like  mighty  wayes  to  the  horizon 
— was  a  bouse,  like  many  another  bouse  in  Eng- 
land, witb  peace  without  and  loye  within,  with 
childish  yoices  ringing  in  and  out  its  casements, 
the  swallows  twittering  round  its  roof  or  perched 
upon  its  clustered  cbimneys,  and  great  house- 
dog  shaking  bimself  up  to  listen  for  Coming  foot- 
steps,  and  then  bounding  off  to  meet  tbe  comer 
— the  master  of  the  bouse ;  who  came  with  firm 
Step,  and  open  brow,  and  a  ribbon  at  bis  breast : 
Sir  John  Kemptborne,  Commander  of  His  Mijes- 
ty's  ship,  the  Resolve,  now  lying  at  Plymouth. 

Afewdays  after,  Sir  John  was  in  London,  with 
some  reports  on  tbe  works  at  Plymouth,  for  tbe 
Lord  High  Admiral ;  and  quite  onexpectedly 
met  Gommodore  Yen  in  the  street.  The  Gommo- 
dore  was  in  high  good  humour,  yery  like  a  man 
flushed  witb  yictory ;  and  sbook  Sir  John  warmly 
by  tbe  band  wben  they  met,  and  tuming  took  his 
arm  and  went  on  in  Company  with  bim. 

(*  Gommodore,*'  said  Sü:  John,  "  I  hear  pleaaing 
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acoounts  of  your  late  succeBa— captured  a  Span- 
lard  and  three  of  his  conToy  in  the  straits  ?— that 
was  well  done,  two  or  three  more  saoh  would 
make  an  Admiral !" 

"Troly,"  remarked  the  Commodore,  "our 
men  did  nobly;  and  the  Don  would  not  atrike 
tin  he  was  completely  crippled.  A  noble  fcllow 
Was  the  Don,  and  as  well-bred  a  gentlemen  as 
«▼er  trod  a  quarter-deck.  A  knight  of  Malta,  by 
the  way.  Is  it  not  stränge,  Sir  John,  that  these 
knights  will  engage  in  the  wars  of  Christian 
iitates,  histead  c^  spending  thöhr  valonr  oa  the 
infidels,  as  boond  by  theh-  lawst^ 

"  I  doubt  if  they  are  as  strict  as  of  old  in  that 
respect,"  said  our  knight,  **  bat  I  am  afraid  they 
would  make  England  an  exception  even  if  they 
were;  for  indeed  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
gratefol  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Order  of 
Saint  John  was  used  in  the  time  of  King  Henry. 
Thehr  estates  were  confiscated,  the  order  sup- 
pressed,  and  the  knights  themselves  loaded  with 
indignities,  eren  to  the  peril  of  theurliTee.  What- 
eyer  may  be  said  of  the  Institution,  I  can  bear 
witness  to  the  noble  dealing  of  soroe  of  the 
knights  belonging  to  it.  I  knew  not  that  your 
prisoner  was  a  Hospitaüer  when  I  passed  the 
Tower  this  moming,  or  I  should  have  been  fiün 
to  enquire  for  a  brother  knight  to  whom  I  owe 
many  obligadons,  and  not  the  least,  for  my  lady, 
who  was  his  ward.**  Here  the  conrersation 
passed  into  other  Channels,  and  they  soon  after^ 
wards  parted. 

The  next  moming  Sir  John  wsited  on  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  haring  completed  his  business, 
obkained  an  Order  of  admission  to  the  Tower, 
and  thitherward  bent  his  Steps.  What  was  his 
surprise  on  Unding  that  the  prisoner  he  had  come 
to  see  was  none  other  thau  Don  Manuel  Guümas. 
He  was  equally  surpriaed  to  see  Eempthortie, 
and  many  queries  were  mutually  proposed  and 
answered.  At  the  Tery  outset,  Kempthome 
oonfessed  frankly  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the 
abdnetion  of  Maria,  and  gare  a  rapid  sketoh  of  his 
lubsequent  succeeses  in  lifo.  Guümas,  who  had 
beUered  Maria  dead,  was  greatly  astonished  at  this 
recital. 

"  Just  beforelsetsaU  for  Malta,**  sdd  he,  **I 
heard  from  Serille  that  Maria  was  drowned; 
whetheraccidentally,  was  nrt  proTed.  A  small 
aük  scarf  of  hers  was  found  on  the  Steps  leadbg 
down  to  the  Guadalquiver ;  and  as  she  had  been 
remarkably  cheerful  and  happy,  her  death  was 
eonsidered  aocidental— these  were  au  the  partlca- 
lart  I  «onld  leam.  Well,  I  hare  mosmed  for  her 
as  dead,  and  now  that  she  is  aüve  and  happy,  I 
eannot  r^[»roach  her."    Kampthome  e«i  short 


the  interview  by  saying  that  the  Lord  Admirai 
was  just  leaving  London,  and  that  he  mwtt  see 
him  before  he  went,  but  would  be  back  in  a  couple 
of  hours  at  farthest 

He  hastened  to  whence  he  eame,  and  soon 
agreed  as  to  the  ranaom  of  Guilmas.  He  never 
told  the  sum  it  oost  him,  but  it  eannot  be  sup» 
posed  to  have  been  a  trifle. 

He  was  soon  at  the  Tower  with  an  order  of  re- 
lease  touching  the  prisoner,  and  two  houra  more 
aaw  them  on  their  way  for  Devonahire.  Sir 
Thomaa  Rutledge,*the  grandfiuher  of  Lady  Kemp- 
thome, who  had  forgotten  all  his  andent  wrath, 
was  there,  and  there  was  a  merry  meeting  on  the 
night  of  their  arrival. 

The  old  Knight  staid  with  them  for  some  time ; 
but  his  joyousness  gradually  fiided — ^he  was  like  a 
bird  in  a  stränge  clime.  The  White  Gross  which 
he  had  upheld  in  the  hce  of  the  Turk  in  Gandia, 
Rhodos,  and  Barbary,  lived  now  only  in  hia 
thoughts— there  was  no  symbol  of  it  in  En^^d ; 
and  he  pined  for  the  sunny  South  again. 

**  Rest  with  us  I**  Maria  would  plead,  **  there  ia 
none  of  your  name  or  raoe  in  Spain,  and  why 
should  we.  part?^  It  was  all  in  vain — he  still 
pined  for  home.  '*  Oh,**  aaid  he,  "  for  the  aunny 
hilla  and  the  clear  blue  aky  of  Spain !  Far  «way 
from  thia  raiaty  aea, — where  the  blue  wave  comet 
from  adate*grown  ahore,  and  the  orange  fragranoe 
and  the  notea  of  aong  come  atealing  through  your 
windowa! — where  the  glorioua  banner  of  St.  John 
ia  firee  to  float  and  gather  heroea  *neath  its  folda; 
and  /  here,  like  a  caat-away  Umb  of  a  glorioua  tree 
— no  I  I  muat  käme  again!** 

And  home  he  went  Maria  in  her  teara  went 
with  him  to  Plymouth,  and  then  thoy  parted.  Sir 
John  had  made  every  proviaion  for  hia  comfort, 
paying  for  everything  generoualy.  The  grey- 
headed  Knight  of  Malta  left  them  a  eoldier^a 
beniaon,  and  went  hia  way.  We  have  little  elae 
to  relate.  It  is  merely  atated  in  hiatory  that  Sir 
John  Kempthome  lived  to  be  a  Rear  Admiral, 
desenred  and  received  many  honora,  and  died  in 
1679. 


*■  CcBlnm  HOB  uiiniaiii  mntut  qoi  tmw  mare  cammL'* 

H<MUCS. 

1. 

Wen  the  ancient  poet  knew, 
What  my  eoul  has  long  proved  tme ; 
All  in  vain  we  morlaia  try 
From  our  inmost  thoughta  to  fly. 
If  at  home  we  fkO  to  find 
Satia&etion  for  the  raind ; 
Other  landa  in  vain  we  ohoose, 
Diaappoiniment  atin  putwiei. 
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2. 

Oh,  how  restlessly  we  ränge 
O^er  this  earth  from  change  to  chaDge ; 
Erer  toiling  onward  süIl, 
Be  the  present  wbat  it  will. 
Happiness,  like  maiden  shy, 
While  we  foUow,  stiU  will  fly ; 
Bat  wben  fiir  our  fbotsteps  roam, 
Weeps  our  harsh  neglect  at  home. 

8. 
In  this  life  whate^er  we  80w, 
Will  aroond  our  footetepJ^w ; 
JoTS,  since  Adam  was  beguiled, 
Most  be  planted— cares  grow  wild. 
Tet  how  many  wander  blind 
Thfoogh  this  garden  of  the  mind, 
Or  bat  coltiTate  the  seeds 
Of  the  Tuest,  fooUest  weeds. 

4. 
Idlene88,  where^er  we  go, 
Is  the  root  of  every  woe. 
Action  discipllnes  the  will, 
All  our  daties  to  fulfil. 
From  thyself  di^dain  to  fly ; 
Up,  and  labonr  manfoUy — 
Then  shall  seif  thyself  approve, 
And  all  natore  whisper  love. 

"Erbo." 


^CBTCHES  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  »♦  AULD  LANG- 

SYNE.»» 

HART  O*  PIRLT-SILL. 

CHAPTBB  I. 

•*  O  wc«l  do  I  mind  o»  the  folk  at  lindore«, 
Tbough  it*s  Isng  «ine«  I  Imd  ony  iroke  at  lindores, 
The  laiig  winter  night 
Flew  owre  as  fa'  bright, 
Wl*  the  saug,  an'  the  dance,  an*  the  joke,  at  Lindores.'» 

Jamu  Stirimg. 

Aboüt  the  twenty-first  year  of  our  age,  we  spent 
a  Winter  and  part  of  the  following  summer,  in  a 
retired  village  in  Stirlingshire.  At  first  we  had 
few  or  no  acquaintances  in  the  place ;  but  a  letter 
of  introdaction,  from  a  friend  to  a  relation  of  bis, 
was  (he  roeans  of  procnring  oa  ezcellent  lodgings. 
Our  landlady  was  all  that  we  could  wish— cheer- 
Ibl,  deanly,  kind,  and  attentive ;  and  our  land- 
lord,  a  worthy,  honest,  roystering,  rolicking 
mortal,  with  a  strong  natural  propeusity  to  aU 
kinds  of  fhn  and  diversion,  which  eren  ttie  cares 
of  a  fiunily  coald  hardly  subdue ;  but  still,  he 
nerer  permltted  this  tendency  to  interfere  with 
tbe  duties  of  bis  daily  o<:cupation — a  master  mason. 
Amid  an  bis  lun  and  frolic,  he  kept  always  a 
Bteady  eye  on  the  '*  main  chance.** 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  TÜlage  and  neighbour- 
bood  seemed  generally  to  bare  arrived  at  that 
liappy  State  so  ardebtly  desired  by  Agur;  that  is, 
tiiey  were  "  heither  poor  nor  rieh."  But  perhaps 
we  err  not  whea  We  say,  that  they  ihought  other- 
wbe  (hemselTeSi  for,  to  the  mi^ority  of  them, 


wealth  alone  seemed  to  give  snperiority.  WhereTer 
this  feeling  exists  in  a  Community,  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  cut  up  society  into  classes;  the 
wealthiest  man  being  looked  upon,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  the  best ;  at  least,  it  was  so  to  a  con- 
siderable  extent  in  this  place.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood  there  was  one  extensive  landed  proprietor, 
and  he  was  looked  up  to  with  all  the  respect  and 
reverence  due  to  a  king.  At  the  head  of  the 
*^  aristocracy  '*  stood  the  kürds,  that  is,  the 
possessors  of  some  fifly  or  sixty  acres,  less  or 
more,  of  land,  little  better  tban  the  **howlicg 
wildemess,**  for  the  whole  parish,  as  well  as  a 
good  way  beyond  it,  was  of  very  inferior  quality. 
These  lairds  looked  upon  themselves,  and  were 
looked  upon  "by  others,  as  persons  of  some  con- 
sequence ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  respect  when  spoken 
of,  or  spoken  to,  they  were  always  named  or  ad- 
dressed  as  the  "  laird,"  or,  what  was  far  more 
common,  by  the  name  of  the  place  they  possessed ; 
such  as,  for  instance,  Whiterigg,  Greenhill,  Bog- 
side,  &c. — "  Hoo^s  aj  wl  ye  the.day,  Whitelees  f 
an  hoo*s  a'  at  hame?*'  ^*Tbank  ye,  BimlchilL 
hoo  are  ye  yourseP,  an*  hoo  is  the  gude  wife  an: 
the  bahrns?"  These  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  the  way  in  which  these  really  worthy  people 
greeted  each  other.  These,  with  the  tenants  that 
rented  a  hundred  or  sixscore  acres  of  land,  with 
the  more  opulent  of  the  feuars  in  the  village, 
formed  the  upper  class,  or,  as  they  were  called, 
''the  better  khid  of  folk."  The  "democracy" 
was  formed,  asisusual,  of  tradesmen  and  labouren. 
And  it  is  but  justice  to  State,  that  although  these 
disUnctious  were  quite  obeervable  on  many  oo- 
casions,  yet  they  neither  gave  rise  to  overbearing 
or  haughthiess  on  the  one  side,  nor  envy  or 
insolence  on  the  other. 

It  was  oustomary  then,  and  it  may  be  so  stin, 
fbr  anything  we  know,  for  the  youug  people  to 
have  two  b2la  in  the  vilUige  about  the  commence- 
ment  oithe  year,  the  upper  class  holding  their^s 
first,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  their  rollowers 
and  Imitators,  the  lower  classes,  their*s.  Dancing 
and  merrymakings  of  all  sorts  were  our  besetting 
sins ;  so  here  was  a  temptaUon  which  was  irresis- 
tible.  Friendships  are  in  general  easily  formed 
among  young  people ;  and  accordingly,  befbre  we 
had  b^en  many  weeks  in  the  place,  we  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of seveltil  young  folks,  both  male 
and  female,  and  had  also  made  up  our  mind, 
although  we  had  said  nothing  about  it  to  any 
one,  to  attend  the  ball  of  the  latter  dass,  to  which 
wehad  received  two  or  three  invitations.  We 
certainly  should,  in  one  respect,  have  prefcrred 
attending  the  other  one,  for  we  were  then  am- 
bitious  to  "  go  ahead,*'  as  Sam  Blick  more  recently 
has  Said;  but  how  were  we  to  get  admissionf 
We  had  no  claim  to  prefer,  and  to  ask  admission 
as  a  favour  was  what  we  could  not  bring  ourselves 
to.  It  happened,  howcTer,  that  our  landlord 
belonged  to  the  patridan  rank,  as  bemg  the 
possessor  of  a  *'  land  '*  of  bouses,  which  brought 
him  in  some  tweWe  or  fifteen  pounds  yearly.  Bis 
social  qualities  fitted  him  admirably  for  taking  the 
lead  in  all  kinds  of  roerryroaking,  and  he  had  beea 
elected  for  that  year,  as  he  had  been  for  sereral 
preceding  ones,  as  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies,  assisted,  of  course,  by  a  committee.  Several 
meeUngs  took  plac^  prelhninary  to  the  ^  graod 
aflUr,**  all  of  which  wo«  held  in  bis  honse,  abd 
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in  our  room  tool  We  again  aud  again  offered 
to  withdraw,  but  wero  not  pcrmittcd,  as  they 
declared  they  had  nothing  private  to  discuss. 
Being  deeply  skilled,  as  we  imagined  ourselves, 
in  all  the  myatcriea  of  the  ball-rooni,  we  were 
referred  to  as  a  **  gude  authoritie ''  in  all  disputed 
poiuts ;  and  our  decision  gave  so  much  satisfaction 
generally,  that  we  were  unanimously  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  "  respectables  **  at  the  last 
of  those  raeetings.  *'  Tberc  is  glory  and  honor 
for  US  r"  thought  we ;  "  up  higher  yet  our  bonnet 
No  pretensious!  no  solicitations  on  our  partI 
none ;  raerit,  pure  merit,  is  for  once  rewarded.'' 
Preteusions,  forsooth  l  w^hy,  if  an  inventory  had 
been  at  that  moment  taken  of  all  our  worldly 
'goods  and  chatteis,  the  sum  total  should  scarcely 
bave  aroounted  to  as  much  as  that  of  the  tailor^s, 
who,  in  the  words  of  the  old  soug,  had  but 

*'  Three  needle«— a»  his  Block — 
The  prentice  had  ihe  Ihimblc  broke, 
The  shpcrs  belang*d  \o  iiher  folk, 
The  bowkiii  was  his  atii,  O," 

Flattering  as  this  trifling  mark  of  respect  was  to 
our  vaiiity,  we  were  mortitied  to  thiuk  that  we 
could  not  acccpt  of  it,  so  far  as  the  attending  of 
the  ball  was  concerned,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
First,  and  chiefly,  the  exchequer  was  rather  at  a 
low  ebb  with  us  at  the  time,  owing  to  some 
previous  irregulär  expenses  or  other,  and  we  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  ways  and  means  to  re- 
plenish  it  at  so  short  a  notice.  Aa  for  borrowing, 
we  **  everly  "abhorrcd  it,  and  would  have  suffered 
any  privation  rather  than  have  had  recourse  to  it. 
Then,  in  the  next  place,  where  were  we,  a  com- 
parative  stranger,  tö  get  a  partner  of  befitting 
rank  in  so  short  a  time  ?  The  first  reason  we  kept 
to  ourselves,  but  the  second  we  pretended  to  put 
great  stress  upon  ;  so,  having  didy  thanked  thera 
all  for  the  honor  conferred,  &c,  we  statcd  our 
objection,  "  sorry,  very  sorry  (as  we  were)  that 
we  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  their  unprecedented 
kindness — hoped  we  should  be  better  preparcd  by 
another  tinie — wished  thcm  a  merry  meeting," 
and  80  forth.  Several  remedies  were  proposed 
for  our  accommodatlon,  to  all  of  which,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  we  were  as  adamant.  At 
length  we  agreed  to  attend  as  a  spcctator;  this 
we  could  safely  do,  as,  not  being  clogged  (begging 
the  ladies*  pardon)  with  a  partner,  we  should  have 
the  time  at  our  own  disposal;  and  as  we  kncw 
that  there  were  several  "reckonings"  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  we  could  easily  withdraw 
before  our  last  Shilling  came  to  be  in  request. 
This  compromise  satisfied  all  parties,  and  every 
one  seemed  happier  than  another  in  anticipation 
of  the  important  evenL 

The  appointed  day  came  round  in  due  course ; 
and  by  six  o*clock  in  the  evening,  four  or  five  of 
OB  were  busily  employed  in  placing  chairs,  planks, 
and  wbatevcr  we  could  lay  our  bands  upon,  for 
seats,  in  a  large  untinished  room,  uscd  for  the 
most  part  as  a  sort  of  "  granrie  "  (granary),  but 
which  had  been  cleared  out  and  scrubbed  up  for 
the  occasion.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  was 
placed  a  kitchen  table,  and  upon  it  a  plentiful 
anpply  of  materials  for  making  whisky-toddy.  In 
the  opposite  comer  stood  two  barreis  on  end, 
three  or  four  feet  apart,  upon  which  a  scaffolding  of 
deals  was  erected,  and  on  this  were  pUced  two 
chairs  for  Üie  fiddlera;    Between  the  barreis  and 


about  them  Bat  two  or  three  huckster  wives,  with 
baskets  containing  oranges,  raisins,  and  several 
sorts  of  trash  intended  for  confectionaries.  Man j 
a  town-brcd  beau  and  belle  would  no  doubt  have 
tumed  up  their  noses  at  the  sight  of  such  a  ball- 
roora ;  but  country  folks  are  less  fastidious ;  at  any 
rate,  we  all  thought  the  place  **  fu  weel,"  seeing 
we  had  a  lofl  floor  to  dance  upon,  a  thmg  not  to 
be  had  everywhcre  iu  a  country  place. 

By  the  time  thatthings  were  put  in  their  proper 
places,  the  dancers  came  pouring  in,  to  the  num- 
ber  of  three  dozen  or  so,  male  and  female,  The 
night  was  clear,  sharp,  and  frosty,  so  that,  what 
from  the  pure  air,  a  smart  walk  for  a  mite  or  two, 
and  the  exoitemdit  proper  to  the  occasion,  there 
was  a  fresh,  vigorous,  hcalthful  flush  on  every 
check — a  flush  which  all  the  appliances  of  art  can 
never  equal,  and  only  poorly  Imitate.  As  the 
greater  proportion,  if  not  all,  of  the  Company 
were  neighbours  or  acquaintances,  there  was 
little  restraint  or  awkwaridness,  exccpt,  perhaps, 
on  some  "young  thing,"  such  as  her  of  whom 
so  sweetly  sings  Macneil,  "just  new  come  frae  her 
mammy,^*  or  some  raw  lad  who  had  got  a  coat  on 
his  back  and  a  hat  on  his  head  for  the  first  time 
(an  all-iniportant  event).  The  greetings  might  be 
a  little  noisy  and  boisterous,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
had  that  honest,  sinccre,  heartfelt  kindness  aboat 
them  which  cannot  be  conveyed  ceremoniously, 
however  much  of  "  itchy>katie  '*  (etiquctte)  there 
may  be.  There  are  many*  people  still — many 
worthy  people,  too — who  rail  against  (as  they  call 
it)  "promiscuous  dancing."  They  must  rail  on 
for  US !  We  cannot  agree  with  them,  we  nei^er 
could.  Dancing  has  its  abuses — granted  ;  and  so 
lias  cverytbing  eise ;  but  are  we  to  deny  ourselves 
a  little  occasional  innocent  recreation,  because  it 
is  possible  to  abuse  it  ?  Certainly  not  For  oor 
part,  we  never  yet  saw^a  score  or  so  "of  yoong 
folks**  met  to  amuse  themselves  in  this  way — 
their  countenances  beaming  with  joy,  connt^nan- 
ces  on  which  care  has  not  yet  planted  a  wrinkle, 
their  every  wish,  every  endeavour,  only  to  please 
and  to  be  pleased — ^but  we  feit  a  gush  of  happi- 
ness  which  we  have  rarely  experienced  on  any 
othcr  occasion. 

Hnving  no  partner  of  our  own  to  attend  to,  we 
had  leisure  enough  to  notice  and  form  an  opinion 
of  every  young  woman  present.  This  to  ns  was 
an  agreeable  occupation,  for  we  have  ever  taken 
great  delight  in  female  society;  and,  like  most 
young  country  lads,  was  willing  to  be  thought  "  a 
sad  rogue  among  the  lasses.**  Our  success  in 
amusing  some  silly,  raw,  **  young  thing,''  and  in 
tickling  the  fancies  of  some  othcrs  of  a  certain 
age,  had  madc  us  look  upon  ourselves,  forsooth, 
as  a  sort  of  lady-killerln  a  small  way,  and,  as  we 
had  no  Intention  of  allowing  our  gallant  talents  to 
go  to  rust,  we  missed  no  opportunity  of  exercising 
them. 

Among  the  Company  present,  there  was  one 
fair  Eve,  who,  from  the  moment  we  set  our  eyes 
upon  her,  gave  us  a  wound  within ;  and  yet  she 
was  not  the  most  beautiful  of  them  either,  but 
there  was  a  somethin^  in  her  air  and  m&nner  that 
seemed  to  us  to  give  her  a  superiority  over  every 
other.  Her  dress  was  piain,  bnt  neat  Slie  was 
rather  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  her  outline  was 
well  fiUed  up  and  rounded,  approaching  if  any- 
thing  to  plumpness,  and  her  every  motion  and 
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«cdon  free,  easy,  and  unrestrained.  Her  counte- 
nance,  though  occasionally  a  Utile  pensive — the 
cffect,  perhaps,  of  reflection — was  sweetly  agree- 
able  and  engaging,  and  strongly  indicative  of 
serenity  of  mind,  keen  perception,  self-reliance, 
and  firmness  of  purpose ;  iior  was  there  wanting 
a  traoe  of  that  kind  of  pride  which  givef»  dignity. 
She  danced  well,  and,  like  almost  every  otber 
good  dancer,  was  fond  of  it ;  but  she  was  badly 
matched'with  a  "Johnny  Raw"  of  a  partner.  He 
was  a  larmer — a  sober,  industrious,  well-behaved 
young  man,  well-to-do  in  the  world  :  but  he  was 
entirely  out  of  his  element  in  a  ball-room.,  Dancing 
he  knew  as  much  about  as  one  of  his  own  bullocks. 
Even  in  a  common  **four8ome,**  he  was  a  down- 
right  "John  Trott."  His  address  was  blunt, 
boorish,  and  awkward.  Ignorant,  moreover,  of, 
as  well  as  careless  of  practising,  those  little 
dTÜities  and  attentions  which  every  woman  thinks 
hereelf  entitled  to,  but  for  his  "  weel-stocked 
^  mailin,"  he  was  no  very  great  favourite  among 
the  lasses. 

Country-dances  and  reels  were  the  order  of  the 
night,  for  waltzes,  gallopades,  and  polkas  were 
not  then  heard  of ;  so  a  country-dance  he  behoved 
to  try,  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  see  his 
stopid,  bewildered  looks,  as  he  was  hauied  and 
pnshed  about,  three  or  four  voices  bawling  out 
at  the  same  time,  "  This  way,  Bauldy ;"  "  Han*8 
across ;"  "  Gast  äff,  Bauldy ;"  "  Hook  your  partner, 
Bauldy  ;"  "  There,  set  noo— that's  it,  lad." 

By  dint  of  h^ulin^  bawling,  pushing,  jerklng, 
and  drawing  about,  Bauldy  kept  on  his  feet  until 
the  dance  was  conclu^ed  ;  then,  wiping  the  sweat 
from  his  brow  with  his  coat-tail,  he  placed  himself 
down  beside  us,  asking  us  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
would  take  his  place  when  it  was  next  his  turn, 
adding,  good-humouredly,  "Before  he  wad  gang 
through  ane  o  'thae  deevesome,  hook-your-partner, 
doon-the-middle,  crinkum-crankum  things  again, 
he  wad  sooner  plough  twa  o'  the  roughest  rigs  in 
a*  the  parish — by  his  feth  wad  he." 

We  had  foreseen  all  this  in  some  measnre,  and 
cor  haart  bounded  with  joy  in  the  prospect,  so 
that  we  were  not  slow  in  accepting  his  proposal. 
We  asked  him  to  introduce  us  to  his  partner,  and 
explain  the  matter  to  her,  which  he  did  in  his  own 
awkward  way;  and  we  were  vain  enough  to 
sappose  that  the  lady  was  nowise  displeased  with 
the  eschange ;  no  great  compliment,  however,  at 
the  be?«t.  Now  that  we  had  /  doser  inspection 
of  her,  she  seemed  to  be  younger,  and  had  more 
of  raw  simplicity  about  her,  than  we  had  at  firat 
imagined;  so  that  we  thought  that  we  might 
aafely  practise  a  little  flirtation  with  her. 

It  was  not  long  until  it  came  to  our  tum  to 
take  a  part  in  the  dance,  and  we  avaiied  ourselves 
of  every  opportnnity  that  occurred  to  pour  into 
her  ear  some  flatteriug  nonsense,  which  we  thought 
quite  irresistible,  but  every  word  of  which,  we 
very  soon  found,  her  good  sense  enabied  her  to 
set  down  at  its  proper  value.  Inly  mortified  as 
wo  were,  that  our  very  best  and  hand  picked 
"  luve  words  "  should  make  no  Impression  on  this, 
as  we  thought,  raw  muirland  "  Jenny,"  we  could 
not  at  the  same  time  but  greatly  respect  her 
Penetration,  and  resolved  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance  at  least,  if  nothing  more.  When  the  dance 
was  over,  we  placed  ourselves  beside  Bauldy,  took 
Bome  refreshment  with  him,  "  to  oor  better  ac- 


quaintance,"  asked  permisslon  to  have  another 
dance  with  his  partner  on  our  own  account — a  favor 
whieh  was  at  onee  vouchsafed,  and  welcome. 

The  dancing  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  in 
that  sort  of  dull,  formal,  dancing-school  fashion, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  task,  which  we  detested,  and 
we  could  easily  guess  that  our  partner  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Therefore  we  were  resolved  to 
break  up  this  dead,  lifeless  jog-trot,  if  no  one  eise 
should.  We  hiuted  this  to  our  partn^ti  and, 
when  it  came  to  our  turn  to  throw  off,  w^Rnon- 
ished  the  fiddlcrs  to  apply  a  little  more  ^Kse  to 
their  elbows,  and  away  we  went  like  lightning. 
The  example  was  infectious,  and  couple  after 
couple  came  rattling  down  after  us,  as  if  they  had 
been  dancing  on  a  springboard.  By  the  time  wo 
got  through  the  dance,  somehow  or  another  our 
partner  and  seif  had  got  wouderfuUy  pleased  with 
each  other,  although  we  had  scarccly  spoken  a 
Word  to  her  during  the  whole  time.  Chemists 
teil  US,  that  certain  atoms  of  matter  have  such  an 
afBnity  to  each.  other,  that,  when  they  are  brought 
within  a  specific  distance,  they  rush  into  contact. 
Whether  this  applies  to  human  atoms,  is  more 
than  we  can  teil;  but  this  we  know,  that  she 
exerted  a  powerful  atlraction  over  us,  and,  so  far 
as  we  could  judge,  there  was,  at  least,  nothing 
repulsive  about  us  to  her. 

When  we  had  done,  we  took  our  place  again 
at  the  table;  but  this  time  Bauldy  was  moody, 
and  rathcr  sulky,  and  yot  he  was  in  good  spirits, 
for  he  had  made  protty  free  with  the  punch-bowl, 
and  was,  in  sailor  phrase,  *'  nearly  throe  slieets  in 
the  wind."    Nothing  would  serve  him  but  having 
a  dance  himself — ay,  and  taking  the  head  of  it, 
too ;  observing,  that  although  he  was  "  nae  bred 
dancer,  he   wasnae  a  blockhead,  but  could  dae 
what  ither  folk  did."    This  was  loudly  chccred  by 
some,  as  being  productive  of  no  little  fun,   so 
Bauldy  started  to  his  fcet,   firmly  resolved  to 
accomplish  that,  by  strength  and  clumsy  agility, 
which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  skill  and 
practice.  The  music  Struck  up,  and  to  it  he  went, 
dashing  through  and  through,  kicking,  flinging, 
and  stamping,  regardless  of  the  figure,  regardless 
of  time,  and  regardless  of  the  safety  of  any  one 
present ;  driving  the  men  this  way  and  that  way, 
flinging  about  the  women,   and  rumpling  their 
dresses ;  and  treading  on  the  toes  and  feet  of  all 
and  sundry ;  but  all  would  not  do :  he  was  fairly 
brought  up  to  a  stand-still,  amid  roars  of  laughter. 
Every  one  was  highly  amused  with  his  conduct 
but  his  poor  partner.    She,  half  in  pity,  halt  in 
anger,  took  him  by  the  hand,  as  he  stood  starin g, 
with  a  bewildered,  stupid,  sheepish  look,  led  him 
to  his  sesAind,  thoughtlessly  perhaps,  asked*  us 
if  we  would  finish  the  dance  with  her.     This  wa« 
a  request  with  which  we  were  but  toQ  proud  to 
comply ;  so  we  flew  to  it  with  double  spirlt  and 
animation,  our  friend  Bauldy  eycing  us  with  a 
scowl  of  mortification  and  jealousy  on  his  brow, 
"  gulping  "  down  at  short  intervals  glass  after  glass 
of  punch.    This,  we  thought,  bödcd  no  good  to 
us;  yet  we  did  not  mind  it  much,  for  we  had 
something  more  agreeable  to  think  of  at  the  time. 
To  teil  the  tnith,  we  fear  we  gave  by  our  conduck 
but  too  much  cause  for  the  excitement  of  the,  ' 
**  green-eyed  monster  "  in  the  poor  fellow's  mind, 
for  we  doubt  that  our  Ups  came  near — accident- 
ally,  of  course — ^if  thoj  did  not  actually  come  iik 
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coQtact  with,  her  burniiiff  cheek;  but  am,png 
^*  country  folks  ^  freedoms  (so-called)  of  this  kind 
are  allowed. 

When  the  dance  was  finished,  we  handed  her  to 
her  seat,  and  turned  round  to  go  to  our  own;  but, 
to  our  surprise,  there  was  Bauldj  coufrontlng  us, 
witb  bis  eyes  flashing  fury.  He  spoke  not  a  word, 
but  airaed  a  blow,  wbich,  if  it  had  taken  effect, 
would  havebrougbt  us  to  the  ground,  airbough  we 
had  b^|La  ox.  We  had  barely  time  to  ward  it 
ofP,  pa^ky  springing  back,  and  partly  by  throw- 
ing  up  our  arms.  If  we  had  been  allowed  a  mo- 
ment  for  reflection,  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
room  we  should  have  chosen  to  try  conclusions 
with  in  this  way,  for  in  weight  and  personal 
strength  he  was  far  our  superior.  We  were  not, 
however,  altogether  a  novice  in  the  use  of  our 
fists ;  besides,  no  man  Ukes  to  show  the  **  white- 
feather  "  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  however  weak 
may  be  bis  constitutional  bravery.  So,  in  the 
slang  of  the  **  ring,"  we  were  not  slow  in  retuming 
his  compliment  hy  "plantine  a  right-hander," 
with  hearty  good-will,  in  his  **  bread-basket,** 
which  ncarly  doubied  him  up,  and  scnt  him  stag- 
gering  backwards.  We  saw  our  advantage,  and 
were  about  to  follow  up  our  blow  with  another, 
iniended  to  **  broach  his  claret,''  and  at  the  same 
time  make  him  measure  his  length  on  the  floor, 
but,  befere  we  could  come  on,  our  arm  was 
arrested,  and  a  hubbub  ensued  that  baffles  des- 
cription.  The  men  roared,  the  women  screamed ; 
Bome  cried,  **  Put  them  out!"  others,  "  Keep  them 
inV*  One  party  bawled  out,  "  Let  them  try  it!" 
«nother,  "Keep  them  separate!"  The  latter 
prevsdled,  for  we  were  pushed,  or  rather  carried, 
to  oppodte  ends  of  the  room.  Tor  many  reasons, 
we  feit  ourselves  to  be  in  no  little  peril,  and 
b^eyed  that  we  had  small  chance  of  **  ulu>  play ;" 
but  our  blood  was  up,  and  we  were  determined  to 
defend  ourselves  to  the  very  last.  Our  object  was 
to  lay  hold  of  a  bottle,  a  candlestick,  anyöiing,  in 
Bhort,  and,  Standing  in  a  comer,  to  hold  out  des- 
perately :  and  to  effect  this  purpose,  we  stru^led, 
sicked,  and  strove,  but  only  to  the  exhaustion  of 
our  own  strength,  for  we  were  held  as  &st  as  if 
we  had  been  a  wedge  driven  into  a  growing  tree. 
Amid  the  tunndl,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
poor  occasion  of  all  this  mischief.  She  was 
Btanding  as  if  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  deadly  pale. 
Äe  moment  our  eyee  met,  her  animation  seemed 
io  US  to  be  in  some  measure  restored,  for  she 
threw  her  innermost  thoughts  into  her  counte- 
n^ce^a  fiiculty  which  she  possessed  above  any 
we  have  met  with — and  her  look  spoke  as  piain 
18  a  look  could  speak,  *'  Oh,  if  you  ^ve  any 
regard  for  me,  let  Uiere  be  no  more  of  mk  !** 

We  feit  the  appeal,  and  instantly  became  pas- 
sive. "  WeU,  well,"  thoüght  we,  "  surely  Öiey 
wUl  not  be  so  savage  as  to  murder  us  outrlght; 
and,  if  we  must  submit  to  a  *  thrashhig,'  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time,  and  with  such  oads  there 
ean  be  no  disgrace."  Ko  one,  however,  seemed 
inolined  to  do  us  tiie  smallest  ii\jttry,  and  eveiy 
one  Btood  stariiig  at  another,  as  if  hi  donbt  cf 
HhtiX  was  next  to  be  done.  We  saw  their  difficnlty, 
and  told  the  Company,  thftt  if  they  would  allow 
US  a  Iktle  liberty,  we  should  soon  end  the  matter. 
Tbb,  after  some  consultatlon,  was  agreed  to ;  so, 
with  a  body-goard  more  nareecoo»  ttian  ever  we 
%n likelj  tob«  hönored  idtk  agdn,  we  ftepped 


up  to^r  Opponent,  and  told  him,  that  it  was  a 
8hame  in  both  of  us  to  break  in  on  the  harmony 
of  the  assembly  with  our  squabbles — that  it  would 
be  more  manly  to  settle  our  miaunderstandings 
elsewhere,  when  and  where  we  found  it  con- 
venient — that,  for  our  part,  we  should  prefer  to 
shake  hands  at  once,  and  let  all  the  past  be  for- 
gotten.  The  latter  proposal  met  with  a  murmnr 
of  applause,  and  we  were  in  no  dread  that  Bauldj 
would  accept  the  first,  for  the  falter  of  his  tongue 
and  the  blanch  on  his  cheek  convinced  us  that 
things  of  this  kind  were  out  of  his  way.  He 
looked,  however,  as  ferocious  as  he  could,  mut- 
tered  something  about  taking  his  own  time,  and 
sullenly  turned  away.  We  also  turned  round, 
and  made  the  best  apology  that  we  could  for  our 
part  of  the  squabble,  threw  down  half-a-crown  as 
our  shareof  the  *' reckoning,"  and,  taking  "good- 
night,"  walked  towards  the  door.  But  our  exit 
was  opposed  by  all.  Every  one  declared,  that  Sf 
we  had  done  wrong  at  all,  we  had  made  ample 
amends ;  *'  an'  if  ither  folk  wad  only  dae  half  as 
muckle,  there  wad  be  nae  mair  aboot  it."  Our 
landlord — ^than  whom  no  Irishman  that  ever 
flourished  a  shillelah  at  Donnybrook  Fair  ever 
gloried  more  in  a  "  row  " — got  between  us  and 
the  door,  caught  our  band,  and  squeezed  it  m  hia 
horny  fist,  untD  he  made  the  very  bones  crack  ; 
whispered  into  our  ear  we  had  behaved  nobly, 
and,  leading  us  to  a  seat,  told  us  to  sit  down 
unless  we  were  desirous  to  have  a  "bout"  with 
him  next. 

This  tum  of  affairs  greatly  disconcerted  poor 
Bauldy.  He  stared  first  one  way,  then  another; 
then,  gomg  to  where  his  partner  sat,  derired  her 
abruptly  to  rise  and  go  home.  She  told  bim  to 
**  sit  doon,  an'  compose  himseP  a  wee,"  and  she 
would  do  so;  but  to  this  he  would  not  listen. 
Again  he  urged  the  same  request,  adding,  that  If 
she  refosed  him,  he  would  send  for  him  Sie  durst 
not  refbse.  This  unmannerly,  unmanly  ihreat 
made  the  blood  rush  to  her  face.  She  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  with  withering  scom  and  con- 
tempt,  then  told  him  that  **he  micht  daenis  he 
thocht  fit,"  but  that  she  would  not  ]eave  the 
room  with  him  in  the  State  in  which  he  was.  To 
this  he  made  no  reply,  but  suUdly  walked  off. 
"Never  mind  him,"  cried  several  v<^ce8  at  once. 
"  He'U  rue  this  nicht's  wark,"  süd  another.  "  He's 
äff  to  Pirly>hin  though,  in  the  meantime,  Ise 
Warrant  hun,"  said  a  third.  "Weel,  weel,  let 
him  gang  "  quoth  a  fourth ;  **but  we  shanna  krae 
our  New-Ycar*s-day  dance  for  him  or  his  crabbit 
temper.  Come,  whafits  the  floor  wi*  me?"  A 
score,  at  least,  started  to  thev  feet,  and  tho 
dancing  was  resumed. 

A  consultatlon  was  held  meanwhOe  by  the 
committee,  the  upshot  of  which  was,  tiiat  three 
or  four  of  them  left  the  room,  taking  Mary— fbr 
that  was  her  name — along  with  them.  We  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  idle,  every  one  in  tum  offering 
US  a  dance  of  his  partner.  Things  went  on 
tolerably  well  for  about  an  hour  or  so,  when  % 
sort  of  whisper  ran  round  the  room,  and  a  num- 
ber  of  the  Company  left  it;  those  who  remained 
'BtiU  keeping  fHsking  away. 

At  length,  a  üank,  rattUng  young  fellow,  wifli 
whom  we  had  formed  a  little  acquamtance,  came 
b,  and  desbred  us  (t.  ^.,  me)  to  fbllow  him,  teUing 
Hfl  tfast  w«  Bhodd  l&Lefy  be  wanted  Bhertly, 
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ttdding,  as  we  went  along,  **  Pirly-bill  has  made 
an  waco  blaw-up  aboot  this  silly  afeür.  That  born 
idiot—de^U  nor  ye  had  knockit  baith  the  een  oot 
o'  hb  head — ^has  teilet  a  thousan'  lees  aboot  it ; 
but  never  mind ;  he*8  weel  pacefied  noo.  Bat, 
Aeüc,  man,  speak  him  fair,  an^  never  mind  what 
he  says,  or  hell  be  at  ye  in  a  minute,  for  he*8  aa 
quick  aa  gnnpouther,  an*  yet  a  kinder  man  or 
better  ncebor  is  na  to  be  fand  within  the  boondfl 
o'  the  parish  this  day.*^ 

Ab  we  entered  the  room,  which  was  nearly 
cboke-full,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  rough,  hard* 
featared,  boorish-looking,  middle-aged  man,  sitting 
at  a  table,  on  which  his  elbow  rested,  with  bis 
chin  resting  agun  on  his  hond ;  White  he  looked 
intently,  to  appenrance,  on  the  cf  ndle  that  was 
bmumg  before  him.  Three  or  four  parties  were 
all  speaking  to  him  at  the  same  time,  exorting, 
**  wfaeedling,^  coaxing,  and  explaining  to  him.  If 
tbey  had  not  carried  conviction  to  his  mind,  they 
kftd  at  least  tired  him  out,  for  he  lilled  his  head 
from  his  band,  and  said,  peevishly,  **  Weel,  weel, 
weel,  say  nae  mair  aboot  it ;  it^s  a*  by  noo,  an* 
canna  be  helpit.  But  whar^s  the  lanMoupin* 
£aIIow  that*8  bred  a'  this  mischief  ?  Vre  ne*er  set 
my  een  on  him  yet."  At  this,  an  opening  was 
made,  and  we  were  led  forward  to  the  table.  Up 
went  his  band  to  shade  the  light  of  the  candle 
from  his  eyes ;  then  he  set  about  ezamining  our 
dimenfiions  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  disappoint- 
nent.  We  snppose  he  had  expected  to  see  a 
giant,  for,  after  eurveying  os  for  some  time,  he 
exclaimed,  as  if  to  himself,  ^'  An'  Bauldy  maun 
be  a  mnckle,  safl  thowless  haggis,  after  a\  to  let 
a  smdly  chield  Ime  that  ding  him.  I*m  no  sae 
yaad  as  I  hae  been,  or  onythmg  like  it,  but  I*m 
tiiinkin*,  if  thinga  cam'  to  the  warst,  I  could 
warale  a  fa*  wi*  thee  mysel'.  Na,  ye  needna  say 
a  word — ^yer  peace  is  made  np  for  ance ;  but  I*m 
jaloufliii',  my  lad,  ye  ha*e  been  in  mair  toons  than 
OOT  ain  wee  clachan,  an*  that  yer  han*s  are  miur 
reody  st  breakm*  anither  man*8  heed,  aa  at 
workni*  a  tum  o*  hard  wark.  Gome,  noo,  Mary, 
mj  womon,  what  says  thoo  (thou)  ?  Are  we  gaun 
lunne  tiiegither,  or  is  (are)  thoo  gaun  bac^  tae 
tfae  baU-room,  tae  mak*  oot  the  nicht  wi*  this  rin- 
the-kmtra  Joe  o*  thme?** 

Mary,  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  laid  her 
ba&d  on  bis  arm,  and,  looking  an^hly  in  his  face, 
witii  great  address,  said,  **  *Beed,  na,  fiüther,  111 
do  nae  sie  a  thing.  My  fit  shanna  enter  the  ball- 
foom  this  nicht  mdess  ye  gang  wi*  me  yerseF ; 
an'  then  !f  tfaere's  ony  mär  feditin*,  7e*U  aee 
yenel*  Wba*e  te  blaroe.'' 

♦  Tes,  ye'n  gang,"  cried  a  livdy,  light-hearted 
"py,**  with  a  päir  of  roguish,  sparkling  eyes, 
b  -had  done  no  fittle  execution,  yoimg  as  ehe 
was;  "yes,  yeH  gang,  Pirly-hill,  an'  I*u  ha*e  a 
danee  wi*  ye  mysof— yes  I  nidll,**  &8tening  on  his 
ann,  like  a  briar,  at  the  same  ttme. 

'«An*  ru  ha'e  anhher,  an'  a  kiaa  into  the 
batgain,"  sbouted  a  bounoing,  buzom  quean,  with 
dieeks  as  red  as  her  top-kno^  laying  hold  of  his 
«tfa4^ann.  I 

**  Hoot  awa',  ye  dail  ta^es,^  r^ined  ^ly^ 
UD,  tryfng  ia  Tun  to  shake  them  off  geii%,  *'  ^e 
tm',  gSe  wa'  wi'  ye ;  what  wad  I  dae  amang  ye 
wi'  my  ^a-day  elaes  on,  an'  tatiketly  fdioon 
foit^e." 
*"  Say  na' a  word  aboot  it,  na',  I1rij»lllll ;  yo^m 


unco  weeL  Sae  jiat  come  awa* ;  them  that  disna 
like  ye  can  let  ye  alane,**  was  the  response.  And 
away  they  went  with  him — one  on  each  side,  and 
three  or  four  pushing  behind. 

Peace  and  order  being  now  completely  restored, 
the  dancing  coramenced  with  Ufa  and  spirit.  What 
was  wanting  in  grace  was  amply  made  up  by 
vlgour  and  agility,  and  in  a  short  time  "the 
mirth  an*  fun  grew  fast  an'  furious,**  the  pünch 
began  to  operate,  and  all  ceremony  and  restrainV 
were  laid  aside. 

On  this,  as  on  all  similar  occafflons,  anexcellent 
opportunity  is  presented  of  watching  and  noting 
the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  exhibit 
themselves  in  rarlous  ways  in  dififerent  iudividuals. 
But,  independent  of  this,  it  isnotallttlediverting 
to  observe  the  clumsy  agility,  the  rüde  Imitation, 
the  uncouth  caperings  aad  gambols,  of  many  of 
the  performere.  Several  couples,  perhaps,  go 
through  the  diiferent  figures  neatly  enough,  and 
without  any  apparent  effort ;  others  stamp,  kick, 
fling,  and  "  wallop  **  about,  reminding  one  strongly 
of  the  clumsy  antics  of  as  many  draught  -horses 
tumed  out  to  grass.  Others,  again,  of  a  more 
sober  and  sedate  tum  of  mind,  with  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  the  floor,  keep  becking,  bobbmg, 
sfauffling,  and  stumping  away,  as  earaestly  aa  if 
they  were  performing  some  laborious  task. 

Atlast  comes  the  **  cream  **  of  the  thing.  When 
the  dance  is  done,  the  fiddler  draws  out  a  few 
chirping,  cheeping  squeaks  on  the  fiddle — tho 
well-known  signalfor  "  kiss  your  partners  ** — then 
what  a  hurly-burly.  Some  wanton  wag,  like  he 
who  erst  sung  of  Habbie*3  death,  scems  to  have 
some  kmd  of  prescriptive  right  of  "  kissin '  the 
lasses,  hale  scale  a*,**  he  glides  through  the  crowd, 
bestowing  "  smack  on  smack,*'  easily,  neatly,  on 
every  young  woman  who  comes  in  his  way ;  while 
all  the  resistance  made  on  the  part  of  the  "  lasses  ** 
almost  provokes  a  second  infliction  of  the  same 
kind.  Others  keep  "  rugging,  and  tuggmg,  and 
worrying  **  away  at  each  other  for  a  long  time^ 
at  length  a  hearty,  slashing  smack  announces  the 
accomplishment  of  the  feat  Some  young,  raw^ 
bashful,  "hüthfu***  lad,  partly  "daized^*  with 
**  love  an'  drink,"  fbr  the  first  time  fai  his  life» 
Stands  gaping  and  **glow*rin*,'*  and  looking  wist- 
fhlly  on,  **  vdllin'  to  try,  but  afraid  to  Tenture.** 
At  last,  fired  by  the  example  of  others,  he  take« 
**  heart  o*  grace,**  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
flings  his  amis  about  the  neck  of  some  big, 
blowsy,  broad-shoukiered  **  Jenny ;"  but,  for  wbose 
condc^nsion,  he  might  aa  weU  attempt  to  kiss^ 
ihe  wea^ercock.  For  a  litüe,  sho  fiings  him 
about  wi^  great  ease;  and — with  a  laoghing 
**8kir!*  of  **e-e-eh,  Jock,  ye  daft  sorra— e-e-eh, 
Joek ;  ohi  stop,  Jock*'— then  tumine  romid  her 
head  in  a  right  dhrection,  offers  a  **flying  shot,** 
at  which  **  «Fock  lets  fly  ;'*  but  Ignorant  of  Üie  laws 
of  motion,  pnts  on  the  noee  what  was  intended 
for  the  lip«.  A  hearty,  good-humonred  "thwack** 
between  the  Shoulders  rewtfded  him  for  hia 
a^lcw»^  attempt;  while  the  young,  simple  hui— 
proud,  but  iMdf  aBhamed  of  his  exploit— hanga 
Us  h^ui,  licks  his  Ups,  smirks  and  giggles,  and 
actually  oonoeHea  hSmself  to  be  now  a  man. 

Amid  the  tmmoil  of  eapering  and  kissing,  wa 
(I. «.,  l)  had  many  reasons  for  keeping  within  tfa» 
bomids  of  moderation.  BreiT  moment  we  coold 
BptMin  w«i<e  by  the  nde  of  Piriy^U,  who»  Mir 
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that  he  bad  been  told  wbat  we  were,  and  *'  wha 
I  had  conie  o\*^  and  beingnöw  satisfied,  moreover, 
tbat  we  were  "  nae  blaakguard  toun  chap,  or  rin- 
tbc-kintra  clamjamfry,"  to  use  bis  own  words, 
*^  but  belangin^  tac  kent  folk,  au*  b&  it  war  ane  o* 
oursels,"  was  all  attention ;  and  he  actually  knew 
inore  of  our  pedigree,  at  leaat  by  the  mother's 
ßide,  than  we  did  ourselves.  We  had  tact  enough 
not  to  let  this  opportunity  slip  of  endeavouring 
to  impress  bim  witb  somc  favorable  opinions  of 
ourselves,  so  we  talkcd  witb  hun  about  **  borses, 
ploughs,  and  kye,"  and  otbcr  country  matters, 
until  we  daresay  he  thought  we  were  the  most 
learned  young  man  in  the  room  in  matters  of  this 
kind.  As  for  bis  daughtcr,  altbougb  blithe  and 
cbeerful  witb  others,  witb  us  she  was  somewbat 
rescrved,  which,  all  things  considered,  we  liked 
her  all  the  bettcr  for.  Indeed,  the  more  we  saw 
of  her,  the  better  were  we  pleased  witb  her.  To 
US  Fhe  seemed  to  be  a  cbaracier  entirely  new,  or 
at  lo  ii>t  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  young 
wonw;ii  that  we  had  ever  met.  Her  seemingsclf- 
comiuand,  good  sense,  and  discretion,  would  at 
any  time  have  commanded  our  respect,  and 
*  perhaps  esteem  ;  but  baving  already  (unconscious 
toiierself,  we  firmly  believe)  evinced  some  little 
partiality  in  our  favour,  these  feelings  were,  we 
will  not  deny,  mixed  up  witb  others  of  a  more 
tender  quality,  for,  when  we  handed  her  to  or 
from  her  scat,  a  stränge  cor.fused  nervousness 
came  over  us ;  and  when  we  adjusted  any  portion 
of  her  dress,  or  replaced  a  stray  ringlet — and  her's 
was  the  loveliest  aubum — we  thought  we  feit  the 
blood  rush  to  our  very  finger  ends.  Then,  again, 
when  our  eyes  met — which  was  oftener  than  once 
— a  bluäh  was  unconsciously  called  up,  as  if  each 
of  US  had  revcaled  something  that  we  would 
rather  have  concealed.  An  unconcemed  spectator 
would  pröbably  have  seen  more  in  this  than  either 
of  US  saw  ourselves;  but,  as  everybody  had  their 
own  affairs  to  attend  to,  and  our  conduct  towards 
her  bcing  nowise  reroarkable  beyond  that  of 
respect,  no  other  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

CHAPTER  II. 

A  LITTLE  before  midnight,  Mary  hinted  that  it 
was  time  to  retire,  a  proposal  we  heard  with  plea- 
fure,  as  all  the  money  lefl  in  our  pocket  by  this 
time  would  scarcely  jmgle ;  so  we  did  not  greatly 
oppose  her  wisb.  Her  father,  wbo  was  comfort- 
ably  eeated,  and  "  getting  fu*  an'  unco  happy,*' 
thought  it  was  *'  time  enough,"  but  nevertheless 
rose  and  lefl  the  room  with  us.  During  the  cere- 
mony  of  sbawling  and  bonneting,  we  were  almost 
temptcd  to  steal  a  kiss,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  father,  for  we  thought  we  had  never  seen  «ny 
one  look  so  cbarmingly.  On  our  way  home,  the 
cid  man  politely  stepped  out  a  little  in  advance.,' 
80  as  to  leave  us  by  ourselves,  which,  however, 
•eemed  not  to  be  altogeiher  tgreeable  to  Mary. 
By  the  way,  bow  easily  is  a  hint  comprebeuded, 
»nd  bow  readily  we  act  on  it,  when  it  comes  from 
the  object  of  our  affections  ?  We  are  not  quite 
sure  that  we  did  not  imprint  a — a — ^you  know 
wbat,  reader— on  her  rosy  ups,  in  a  quiet  way. 
However,  both  of  us,  Walking  up  briskly  towards 
tbe  father,  and  taking  hold  of  bis  arm,  we  (t.#.  I) 
requested  bim  "  to  tak*  time,  an*  tak*  kent  folk  wi* 
bim."  This  UtUe  piece  of  seif  denial,  if  such  it 
vaa»  oa  her  part-^for  we  had  no  haad  in  it,  al* 


though  we  got  all  the  credit — raised  us  higher 
than  ever  in  the  old  man's  estimation.  Notbing 
would  satisfy  bim  but  that  we  t'hould  go  into  the 
house,  to  which  we  were  fast  approacbing.  This 
proposal  we  by  no  means  approved  of^  for  we 
well  knew  tbat  it  takes  no  little  firmness  of  nerve 
to  enter  a  farmcr's  house  for  the  time,  in  the  ca- 
pacity  of  a  wooer,  and  to  stand  the  sidelong, 
searching  glances  of  the  old  folks  and  tbe  gaping 
Stare  of  the  younger  membcrs  of  the  family.  But 
in  we  behoved  to  go,  and  in  wt  wenL  We  soon 
made  ourselves  at  home,  took  a  *'  whang"  of  the 
cheese,  a  "  wee  drap  "  out  of  the  bottle,  and  had 
a  roystering  crack  into  the  bargain.  We  had  en- 
tertained  the  hope  that  Mary  would  see  us  to  the 
door,  if  but  for  a  mbmte ;  but  no,  this  duty  the 
old  man  perform ed  himself,  and,  taking  us  by  tbe 
band,  told  us  "  to  be  a  gude  lad,  an'  no  to  be  a 
stranger,  but  to  leuk  in  at  an  orra  time ;"  and 
slipping  a  good  oak  sapling  into  our  band,  told  us 
to  keep  the  middle  of  the  road  in  going  home, 
then  bade  us  farewell.  This  last  act  of  kindnesa 
gratified  us  exceedingly,  for  we  saw  by  it,  not 
only  that  we  stood  high  in  bis  favor,  but  it  had 
crossed  our  mind  several  times  that  it  was  possi- 
ble  that  our  motions  were  watched,  and  that  we 
niight  catch  a  sound  "  thrashing"  before  we  got 
home,  an  expectation  in  which  we  were  happily 
disappcinted. 

Every  out-of-the-way  occurrence  makes  a  won- 
der  among  country  folk.  Our  squabble  with 
Bauldy  brought  us  some  notoriety,  aud  the  tak- 
ing bis  sweetheart  from  bim,  too,  was  held  to  be 
a  complcte  triumph,  ^nd,  in  strict  accordance 
with  poetical  justice,  for  *  None  but  the  brave  de- 
serve  the  fair.'  But  conscious  of  no  great  merit, 
either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  we  quietly 
pocketed  the  compliments  and  congratulations 
that  were  oflfered  u«,  and  gave  ourselves  very 
little  concem  about  the  matter,  baving  got  some- 
thing eise  to  think  of — so  we  tried  to  persuade 
ourselves.  The  truth  is,  that  altbougb  we  were 
certain  that  as  yet  we  had  not  got  our  death 
**  frae  twa  blue  een,"  yet  we  strongly  suspected 
that  we  had  at  least  caught  a  wound  from  *'  twa 
lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue."  This  we  should  wil- 
lingly  have  concealed  from  even  ourselves,  for  we 
pretended  to  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness  to  allow 
any  Impression  wbatever  to  take  such  a  firm  hold 
of  our  mind,  that  an  ordinary  cilbrt  could  not  shake 
it  off.  But  it  would  not  do.  The  more  we  strug- 
gled,  the  more  did  this  same  t«nder  feeling  ding 
to  US.  We  feit  abstracted  in  Company,  fjnd  of 
musing,  of  solitary  wandering,  and  continual 
pondering  on  the  same  subject.  In  a  word,  any  one 
with  a  particle  of  discernment  might  have  seen 
tbat  *'  the  sweet  youth  was  in  love."  We  tried 
to  reason,  to  ridicule  ourselves  out  of  this  mump- 
ing,  moping  frame  of  mind,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose.  Then  came  tbe  sage  conclnsion,  **Well, 
if  we  have  got  a  Scratch,  it  is  not  the  first  Urne 
(we  were  wrong  though,  we  only  thought  eo). 
This  bonny  muirhen  of  ours  has  not  escapied  alto- 
gether  skaith  free ;  shy  as  she  is,  she  will  yet  give 
US  another  chance,  and  then,  spite  of  her  witch- 
ing  glance  and  winning  smile,  weUl  find  her  nei- 
ther  better  nor  worse  than  an  ordinary  woman  ; 
80  *8witb  away'  all  this  silly,  whining  feeline; 
we*re  too  old  a  ^sparrow  to  be  caught  wiä  chafi/ " 
BraTO,  Aelict 
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Soiue  two  or  thrce  weeka  passed  away  in  this 
half-misty,  half-sunshiny  stato  of  mind,  during 
which  we  kept  as  much  out  of  Company  as  possi- 
ble ;  not  that  we  shut  ourselves  up — täx  from  it; 
on  the  contrary,  every  hour  we  could  spare  was 
spentin  taking  **  daunderings"  into  the  country, 
especially — must  we  confess  it? — in  the  direction 
of  Pirly-hill,  for  sonichow  or  other  we  thought  a 
sight  of  the  housc  did  us  good.  Seeing  that  nine 
days — the  allotted  tiino  for  a  wonder  to  last — 
were  past,  we  thought  we  might  safely  venture 
to  the  kirk.  During  the  timc  of  the  sermon,  as 
we  were  takiug  a  casual  peep  about  us,  who 
should  we  «ee  but  our  Mary  sitting  at  some 
diätanco  from  us.  A  look  of  kindly  recognition 
was  instantly  exchatige<l ;  but,  thinking  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  cougregation  were  fixed  upon  us,  our 
tsLces  were  instantly  buried  in  our  hands.  We 
cannot  very  well  sAy  how  it  was,  but  afber  this  it 
so  happened,  that  at  certain  times,  such  as  the 
rising  up  or  sitting  down  of  the  cougregation,  our 
eyes  me£  exactly  at  the  same  moraeut,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  even  a  close  observer  would  have 
pponounced  it  to  have  been  by  chance.  But, 
obance  or  not,  we  feit  every  one  of  those  speaking 
glancljs,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  **  gae  to  our 
heart  wi'  a  twang."'  Ilenceforward,  so  long  as 
we  reraained  in  the  place,  the  minister  himself  did 
not  attend  church  more  regularly  than  we  did. 
Pra'!tice,  it  haa  been  said,  leads  to  perfection,  and 
we  firmly  believe  it  docs,  for  it  was  wonderful  how 
soon  we  leamcd  to  convey  a  world  of  meaning  in 
the  silent  language  of  a  rapid,  hurrying  glance — 
silent  did  we  say  ?  no  woris  are  half  so  expressive, 
half  so  eloquent,  in  mattera  of  love !  Robert  Burns, 
with  more  than  even  bis  usual  felicity,  admits  the 
Force,  in  many  of  his  best  lyrics,  of  this  kind  of 
language ;  and  every  one  conversant  with  it  knows 
well  that  words  may  deceive,  but  looks  never; 
in  Short,  that  is  the  language  of  nature  for  ex- 
pressing  every  tender  and  endearing  emotion. 

We  have  said  that  we  made  great  progress  in 
understanding  each  other  in  our  own  way.  Then 
it  canae  about  that  we  met  in  the  entry  (porch) 
leading  to  the  chutch-door  at  the  disniissal  of  the 
congregation,  and  were  half  josticd  and  squeezed 
together — all  by  chance  again,  of  course.  Then, 
by  and  by,  in  those  same  very  agreeable  crushes, 
we  found  her  band  lockcd  in  ours,  by  chance,  too ; 
and  in  this  way,  with  faces  averted,  and  seemingly 
unconcerncd,  looking  at  this  or  at  the  other  thing, 
we  were  carried  to  the  door  with  the  crowd,  a 
gentle  squeeze  of  the  fingers,  and  the  slightest 
possible  pressure  in  retum,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**all  right,  made  us  (e.  <?.,  me)  the  happiest  being 
in  existencc  for  days  afterwards. 

However,  pleasant  and  encouraging  as  all  this 
was,  still  it  was  silent.  Accordingly  we  resolved 
to  speak,  at  all  hazards  ;  but  how  to  do  so  was  the 
question.  We  tried  onco  or  twice  to  make  up 
to  Mary  as  wo  left  the  church-door,  but  she  guess- 
ed  our  Intention,  and  went  ofF  like  an  arrow  to 
join  some  member  of  her  family,  or  sorae  ac- 
quaintance.  We  tried  to  slip  a  few  lines  into  her 
band,  requesting  an  interview,  but  this  was  re- 
jectcd,  and  pressed  back  into  our  own,  which 
almost  drove  us  mad,  and  set  us  to  ponder  on 
what  appeared  so  much  inconsistency.  Afler 
making  due  allowance  for  maideuly  modesty  and 
tiiat  natural  rescrve  which  is  the  greateet  charm 


a  young  woman  possesses,  at  times  we  almost 
convinced  ourselves  that  we  had  fallen  in  with  a 
(tousummato  flirt,  who  was  practising  her  arta  at 
the  expense  of  our  simplicity.  *'  If  this  is  her  ob- 
ject,"  we  thought,  **  she  shall  find  herseif  sadly 
mistaken :  neither  she  nor  any  woman  born  shall 
keep  US  dangling  at  her  tail,  to  use  us  as  ehe 
likes  and  when  she  likes.  Aifection  we  can 
requite  with  afFection,  be  it  ever  so  streng,  but 
we  have  none  to  bestow  whcrethere  isnotsome- 
thing  of  the  same  kind  in  return.  It  becomfes  U3 
to  make  the  first  advance,  and  to  follow  it  up  for 
a  timc ;  but  if  our  addresses  arc  met  coldly,  or  if 
our  object  is  to  be  gained  by  shcer  importunity — 
knccling,  protestintc,  swearing,  ranting  about  • 
"  flaraes,"  and  **  darts,"  '*  icy  bosoms,"  and  all 
that — no  woman  shall  have  to  compluin  for  any 
great  length  of  tirae  of  our  intrusion.  Xo,  no,  the 
tlume  must  be  mutual,  not  all  on  one  side,  or  it 
shall  not  burn  at  all  with  us ;  ay,  and  if  any  wo- 
man attenipts  to  impose  upon  us,  she  may  perhapa, 
fiad  that  two  can  play  at  the  same  game. 

The  bare  suspicion  that  we  were  made  a  dupe 
of  would  have  gone  far  to  eure  us,  if  wo  could 
have  staid  away  from  church ;  but  to  the  church 
we  must  go,  to  show  (was  tliis  all,  fair  ladies?) 
that  we  were  not  afraid  of  being  trifled  with, 
forsooth.  But  a  look  put  all  suspicion  out  of 
sight;  every  little  action  on  her  part  seemed  so 
natural,  so  artless,  so  genuine,  that  our  chains 
became  more  firmly  rivetted  than  they  were 
before.  There  was  one  way  we  knew  well  would 
have  procured  us  a  private  interview,  namely,  by 
going  directly  to  Pirly-hill  any  evening,  and 
stopping  an  hour  or  two  with  the  family  ;  but  this, 
for  many  reasons,  we  could  not  venture  upon. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  been  the  whole 
talk  of  the  parish  for  a  month,  a  thing  we  abhor- 
red,  for  in  love — that  is,  where  the  affections  are 
engaged — the  secrecy  of  it  is  half  its  beauty,  at 
least  so  it  appeared  to  us.  In  the  next  place,  we 
knew  that  we  should  be  subjected  to  hints  fmd 
questions  fr<Än  the  old  folks,  which,  in  present 
circumstances,  we  should  have  been  notaltogether 
willing  to  answer.  Then,  again,  we  looked  on 
love  as  a  very  commonplace  affair,  imless  it  waa 
so  contrived  as  in  some  way  to  throw  a  little  . 
romance  into  it.  Then,  to  be  be-praised,  put 
for  ward,  "  wheedlcd,"  if  we  chanced  to  be  a 
favourite  with  "faitlier  an'  mither,  sisters  an* 
brithers;"  and  to  be  "glunched'*  at,  "snashed*' 
at^  sneered  at,  if  we  were  not.  Oh,  patience, 
patience !  thou  universal  remedy  for  every  ail- 
ment,  fret  and  fume  as  we  may,  to  thee  we  must 
have  recourse  at  last.  Our  stock  of  this  virtue 
waa  never  very  great  at  any  time,  and  in  this 
instance  was  exhausted  to  the  very  dregs ;  still 
we  doated  on,  loved  on,  hoped  on. 

At  length  the  mist  began  to  clear  away,  and 
our  prospecta  accordingly  brightened  up.  It  came 
about  in  this  way.  A  sewing-school  was  kept 
within  a  few  doors  of  our  lodgings  in  the  village, 
which  was  attended  by  several  girls  from  the 
coulitry.  As  they  could  not  go  home  to  their 
"  meals,"  each  of  them  brought  a  bit  o'  bread  and 
cheese,  or  something  of  that  sort,  with  her,  and 
four  or  five  of  them  left  these  with  our  iandlady 
until  the  "interval."  These  "  bread-and-butter 
misses,"  as  a  late  noble  poet  would  have  called 
them,  and  ourselves,  very  soon  got  on  easy  terms. 
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In  good  time  fbr  us,  a  yoaager  member  of  the 
fkmily  at  Pirly-bill  was  sent  to  this  sewing-school, 
a  nice  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen.    She  was  very 
sby  and  modest  at  first,  but  before  She  had  been 
many  days  at  school,  she  became  as  mad  a  romp 
as  the  best  of  them,  and,  of  course,  a  fiivorite 
with  US.    We  had  a  voIume  of  songs,  which  she 
took  a  particular  fancy  for,  and  asked  the  loan  of 
it.    After  some  **  haggling,"  we  told  her  tbat  we 
fihould  make  her  a  present  of  it,  and  take  it  to 
Pirly-hill  ourselves,  provided  she  would  promise 
to  oome  out  some  night,  and  bring  her  sister  along 
with  her  to  receive  it.    She  said  Httle  at  the  time, 
but  the  next  day  the  sly  thing  took  an  opportu- 
nity  of  telling  us  in  private  that  she  would  do  as 
we  had  asked,  naming  an  early  evening,  and  hour 
and  place  of  meeting.    There  is  perseverance 
rewarded  at  last !  we  thought ;  but  what  a  world 
of  time  will  the  intenrening  hours  occupy.     How- 
ever,  although  they  did  not  hurry  themselves  in 
the  Icast  for  us,  they  did  slip  past,  as  they  ususlly 
do,  and  long  before  the  time  appointed  on  the 
night  in  question  we  were  at  our  post.    At  length 
two  figures  appeared,  whieh  made  us  feel  put 
about,  and  yet^  after  all,  it  was  only  that  agitation 
which  makes  the  swelling  heart  play  **  pitie-patie.** 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  on  both 
■ides ;  but  the  presence  of  little  Maggie  kept  all 
right  so  long  as  she  stöpped  with  us,  which,  how- 
•ver,  was  not  long,  for  the  little  gipsy  knew  well 
enough  what  was  what,  and,  preteuding  to  see  that 
all  was  quiet "  aboot  the  house,**  left  us.  We  could 
do  no  less  than  see  what  had  become  of  her.    In 
passing,  we  noticed  the  door  of  an  out-house 
Standing  inyltingly  open,  and  proposed  to  step  m 
ibr  a  "quiet  crack;"  but  no!    A  little  force  is 
Bometimes  needful  with  refractory  people,  and  a 
little  force  was  used.    In  accordmgly  we  both 
went,  and  sat  down  on  a  **  botUe  "  of  straw,  also 
with  a  little  persuasiye  force.    Well,  what  next  ? 
**Neyer  feit  so  embarrassed  in  our  life — never. 
Bhould  have  given  the  world  for  the  use  of  our 
tongue  ;**  but  it  seemed  to  be  tied  up.    We  sat 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence,  uAtil  the  very 
awkwardness  of  our  Situation  made  us  both  burst 
into  a  fit  of  kughter.    This  broke  the  spell ;  and, 
long  before  moming,  she  would  have  passed  her 
Word  for  us  that  we  were  not  "  tongue-tackit." 
We  had  much  coyness  and  modesty  to  contend 
with,  for,  until  then,  we  believe  that  she  never 
had  "  kept  Company  '*  with  a  "laud  "  (lad,  lover) 
in  such  a  place  in  her  life  before ;  but,  in  spite  of 
these  obstades,  we  never  passed  a  few  hours  so 
agreeably  with   any   human   bemg;  and,  long 
before  we  parted, 

"  I  ken*d  her  heart  wa«  a»  my  ain, 
I  loved  her  maigt  eincerely, 
Aü»  kiss'd  her  owr«  an»  owre  agaln, 
Amang  ihe  rigs  o»  barley," 

or  rather  in  a  place  fuUy  as  comfortable  in  a  cold 
night  as  the  "  rigs  o'  barley."  The  parting  hour 
came  on  a  good  deal  Caster  than  it  was  wished, 
and  we  separated  with,  "  happy  to  meet,  sorry  to 
part,  but  happy,  happy,  to  meet  again.*^ 

{To  be  eoniinued,) 
^<  ♦  •»■ 

Talent  is  the  lion  and  the  serpent ;  Genius  is 
the  eagle  and  the  dove. 

Prudence  is  rightly  symbolized  with  three  eyes, 
regarding  the  past,  present,  and  ftiture. 


TELLE  EST  LA  VIE. 

A  mtmic  worid  is  found  in  me, 

Of  storm  and  sunshine,  land  and  sea ; 

Gome,  let  us  read  the  mystery : 

An  ocean  sleeps  within  my  side, 

Like  to  the  sea*8  o^erwhelming  tide ; 

The  breast  from  which  its  muffled  roar 

Is  echoed  back,  is  as  the  shore 

Which  marks  its  barriers ;  each  emotion, 

The  gentle  winds  that  stur  the  ocean ; 

And  pleasure,  like  a  placid  day, 

Bids  its  vexed  billows  tranquil  lay. 

2. 
But  Passion  comes : — Its  surges  rise 
Like  waves  that  bound  to  meet  the  skies, 
When  the  rüde  tempest  fitfully 
Pours  its  wild  fury  on  the  sea. 
The  tide  which  Uy  so  late  at  rest, 
Roars  like  a  torrent  in  my  breast, 
Whose  headlong  waters  seem  to  roll 
In  wDd  career  above  my  soul. 
And  reason,  like  a  bark  astray, 
Founders  upon  the  stormy  way. 

8. 

And  should'ihe  skies  agaln  grow  fair, 
Yet,  what  a  scene  of  woe  is  there  I 
Love  unrequited,  feelings  tom, 
Like  weeds'upon  the  wild  waves  bome : 
The  thoughts  of  happiness  o'erthrown, 
Like  clouds  across  the  welkin  blown, 
While  Lopes  that  are  to  float  no  more, 
Like  wrecks  are  cast  upon  the  shore. 
Oh  1  tho*  the  tempestg  breath  hath  died, 
'Tis  long  before  the  waves  subside  I 

"Erbo.'» 
^*  »  ■» 

THE  VINEGAR  plant. 

A  TEW  years  ago,  the  attention  of  domestic 
circles  began  to  be  aroused  by  the  reported  iutro- 
duction  "  from  India**  of  a  wonderful  plant,  pos- 
sessed  of  the  property  of  Converting  treacle  and 
other  saccharine  fluids  intoexcellent  table  vinegar. 
This  rumour  created  an  inquiry  aller  the  plant  by 
thrifty  housewives;  and  the  exciteraent  subse- 
quently  produced  by  the  frequent  Suggestion  of 
the  subject  at  dinner-parties,  led  to  the  speedy 
diffusion  of  the  vinegar-plant  as  a  U8ef\il,  we 
might  almost  add,  indispensable  article  in  private 
families.  Nor  was  this  rctarded  by  the  reports 
promulgated  by  some  mischievous  botanists,  that 
the  use  of  vinegar  so  produced  would  insure  the 
development  of  vinegar-plants  in  the  stomach ! 

The  vinegar-plant  does  not  exhibit  any  of  thoae 
peculiarities  whicl}  our  ordinary  ideas  associate 
with  a  plant.  It  may  be  described  as  a  tough, 
gelatinous  substance,  of  a  pale-brownlsh  colour  ; 
and  to  nothing  can  it  bc  more  appropriately  com- 
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pared  tban  to  a  picce  of  boiled  tripe.  It  is  usu- 
allj  pkced  in  a  small  jar  containing  a  Solution  of 
Bugar,  treacle  (golden  syrup),  and  water;  and 
after  being  allowed  to  remain  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  in  a  kitchen  cupboard,  or  other  warm 
Situation,  the  Solution  is  found  to  be  converted 
into  Tinegar,  this  change  being  due  to  a  kind  of 
fermentation  caused  by  the  plant  While  this 
•hange  is  going  on,  the  further  deyelopment  of 
the  plant  proceeds;  it  divides  into  two  distinct 
lajers,  which  in  course  of  time  would  again  in- 
crease  in  size  and  divido,  and  so  on,  each  layer 
being  suitable  for  removing  to  a  separate  jar  for 
the  production  of  vinegar.  Thei  layers  may  also 
be  cat  into  separate  pieces  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating  more  freely.  The  Solution  necessarily 
causes  the  vinegar  to  be  of  a  syruppy  nature ;  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  communicate  a  flavor 
to  it ;  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  large  quan- 
titj  of  saccharine  matter  is  lefl. 

When  this  remarkable  production  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  scientific  men,  it  was  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion  respecting  it.  The  microscope 
showed  it  to  have  an  organized  structure ;  but  its 
peculiar  character,  and  its  remarkable  mode  of 
2t^<f,  differed  entirely  from  any  other  known  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  instrumental,  however,  in 
opening  up  a  new  fieM  of  inquiry,  and  recent  in- 
Testigations  show  that  it  is  not  a  solitary  form  of 
organic  life. 

The  vinegar-plant  has  been  assigned  a  place  in 
the  large  and  obscure  order  of  fungl  It  is,  in 
fi^t,  a  fiimiliar  species  of  mould,  but  in  a  peculiar 
stage  of  development.  Dr.  Lindley  and  most 
other  botanists  regard  it  as  the  Penidllium  glau- 
cum  (Greville). 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  what  is  usually 
called  the  yiuegar-plant  is  always  the  mycelium 
of  I*enicillium  glaucum,  There  may  be  many 
distinct  species  which  assume  the  form  when 
placed  under  the  required  conditions,  and  all  of 
them  maj  have  the  power  of  producing  vinegar. 

Hould  of  various  kiuds,  when  placed  in  syrup, 
shows  the  same  tendency  as  the  vinegar-plant  to 
form  a  flat,  gelatinous,  or  leathery  expansion. 
This  is  well  shewn  by  Professor  Balfour,  in  apaper 
recently  laid  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, **  On  the  Growth  of  vanouskinds  of  Mould 
in  Syrup.*'  The  results  of  his  experiments  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  Some  mould  that  had  grown  on  an  apple  was 
pnt  into  syrup  on  6th  March  1851,  and  in  the 
Gourse  of  two  months  afterwacds  there  was  a  cel- 
lular,  flat,  expanded  mass  formed,  whIle  the  syrup 
was  converted  into  vinegar.  Some  of  the  original 
mould  was  still  seen  on  the  surface,  retaining  its 
usual  form. 

IL  Mould  obtained  from  a  pear  was  treated  m 
a  simHar  way  at  the  same  time  ;  the  results  were 
similar.  So  also  with  yarious  moulds  obtained 
from  bread,  tea,  and  other  vegetable  substances, 
the  effect  being  in  most  cases  to  cause  fermenta- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  production  of  vinegar. 

IIL  On  8th  November  1860,  a  quantity  of  raw 
sugar,  treacle,  and  water,  was  put  into  a  jar,  with- 
out  any  mould  or  other  substance  being  intro- 
doced ;  it  was  left  untouched  tili  5th  March  1851, 
when,  on  being  examined,  it  was  found  that  a 
growth  like  that  of  the  vinegar-plant  had  formed, 
and  vinegar  was  produced,  as  in  the  other  experi- 


ments. The  plant  was  removed  into  a  jar  of 
firesh  syrup,  and  again  the  production  of  vinegar 
took  place. 

lY.  Other  experiments  showed,  that  when  the 
syrup  is  formed  from  purified  white  sugar  alone, 
the  vinegar  is  not  produced  so  readily,  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  changes  varying  from 
four  to  six  months.  There  may  possibly  be  some- 
thing  in  the  raw  sugar  and  treacle  which  tends  to 
promote  the  acetous  change. 

The  Professor  exhibited  specimens  of  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  mould  to  the  meeting,  some  in  syrup 
of  diflferent  kinds,  and  others  in  the  vinegar  which 
had  been  formed.  Several  members  of  the  societj 
expressed  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Greville  remarked  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
vinegar-plant  being  an  abnormal  State  of  some 
fungus.  It  was  well  known  that  some  fungi,  in 
peculiar  circumstances,  present  most  remarkable 
forms ;  and  Dr.  Greville  instanced  the  so-calied 
genus  Myconema  of  Fries,  as  well  as  the  genus 
Ozonitmi,  Even  some  of  the  common  toad-stools, 
or  Agariciy  present  anomalous  appearances,  such 
as  the  absence  of  the  pileus,  &c,  in  certam  in- 
stances.  The  remarkable  appearances  of  dry-rot 
in  difforent  circumstances  are  well  known.  Al- 
though  syrup,  when  lelt  to  itself^  will  assume  the 
acetous  form,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
presence  of  the  plant  promotes  and  expedites  the 
change.  Professor  Simpson  observed,  that  the 
changes  in  fungi  may  resemble  the  alternation  of 
generations  so  evident  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
noticed  by  Steenstrup  and  others.  In  the  Medium 
there  are  remarkable  changes  of  fo^,  and  there 
is  also  the  Separation  of  buds,  resembling  the 
Splitting  of  the  vinegar-plant.  Mr.  Embleton  re- 
marked, that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Embleton, 
in  Nortbumberland,  every  cottager  uses  the  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  making  vinegar. 

From  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  vinegar- 
plant,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  numerous  reports  as 
to  its  introduction  from  India  and  other  distant 
climes  are  probably  without  foundation.  What- 
ever  may  be  the  history  of  individual  specunens, 
certain  it  is  that  the  plant  in  question  is  a  naüve 
production.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  those  ao- 
qiiainted  with  botanical  investigations,  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  correct  conclusions 
respecting  the  plant,  was  the  absence  of  properly 
developed  examples.  We  still  want  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  species  which  undergo  this  remark- 
able dcvelopment.  The  recent  researcbes  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  others  show  tiiat  the 
fungi,  above  all  other  plants,  are  pre-eminent  for 
abnormal  Variation. 

We  ought  to  observe,  that  the  remarkable  mode 
of  propagation  possepsed  by  the  vinegar-plant — in 
the  absence  of  reproductive  Organs — ^by  means  of 
dividing  into  laminae,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  merismatlc  division  by  which  many  of  the 
lower  algcB  propagate. — Ckambers*  Journal. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  TROUBADOURS. 

In  reading  of  the  recent  excursions  which  our 
aspiriiig  neighbour,  the  president  of  the  French 
republic,  has  been  makuig  throughout  France, 
our  eye  is  caught  by  the  word  '*  Agen,"  the  name 
of  one  of  the  towns  at  which  he  halted.    In  that 
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place,  sitoated  on  the  Garoone,  about  a  day's 
Toyage  soutb  of  Bordeaux,  there  live»  a  mau 
comrnonly  calied  the  Last  of  the  Troubadours — a 
peaflaot-poet,  writing  for  Languedoc  and  Prorence 
— a  man  who  sings  and  §peak8  asd  writes  in  the 
provincial  laDguage  or  paioi*  of  the  surrounding 
district,  bat  in  such  a  way  aa  hos  made  hini 
enthuBiastically  welcomed  sJl  orer  the  south  of 
France.  The  narae  of  this  man  is  Jacques  Jasmin. 
He  is  a  hairdresser,  keeping  a  litUe  shop  in  Agen. 
He  is  about  fift j-one  years  of  age,8trong,fivaciou8, 
hauk,  füll  of  purisionate  energy,  entertaining  the 
utmost  confideuce  in  bis  own  powers,  but  using 
Ihem  with  the  greatest  good  sense  relatively  both 
to  their  management  and  to  the  objects  and 
manner  of  their  employment.  While  we  know 
that  he  is  rcally  populär  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
in  our  staid  England  can  hardly  form  a  conception  ; 
that  bis  songs  and  poems  are  in  the  mouths  of  the 
countrymen  who  labour  in  the  fields  or  sit  by  the 
firesides ;  that  when  he  recites  bcfore  assemblies 
of  perhap«  2000  people,  the  ladies  tear  the  flowers 
and  feathers  out  of  their  bonnets  to  weave  them 
into  garlands  for  him;  we  know,  likewise — and 
this  is  the  raoat  remarkable  thiiig  of  all — that  he 
has  a  rule  of  diiij;ent  labour,  of  reviwil  and  correc- 
tion,  which  he  follows  as  conscientiously  as  if  bis 
taste  and  principle  bad  been  fushioned  in  a 
dassical  school.  Two  volumes  of  bis  poems  have 
been  translated  into  modern  French,  and  are 
printed  side  by  side  with  the  Originals;  and  to 
these  a  third  has  recently  been  added,  which  con- 
tains  several  things  particularly  worthy  of  note. 

Through  the  kindnesa  of  a  friend,  sorac  of  bis 
more  rccent  piecea  have  reached  us,  and  it  is 
dear  that  he  continues  to  unprove.  He  is  in  every 
way,  in  so  far  as  we  can  understand  him,  a  very 
Singular  speciracn  of  the  poet  of  the  people.  An 
Inability  to  enter  into  other  nationalities  than  our 
own,  may  prevent  our  rating  him  quite  so  high  as 
bis  countrymen  say  he  deserves ;  but  we  certaiuly 
do  See  that  bis  plan  of  Operation  is  a  rare,  ,a 
striking,  and  a  most  effcctire  one.  He  Stands  in 
the  exceedingly  odd  position  of  a  troubadour  and 
a  classic  combincd.  Though  professing  to  disdain 
extempore  effusions,  he  is  both  quick  and  clever  at 
them  ;  but  for  nothing  in  the  world  will  he  forego 
the  delight  of  doing  all  the  justice  to  bis  favorite 
subjects  that  the  most  elaborate  and  careful  treat- 
ment  can  enable  him  to  render.  Eis  are  no 
*  *  touch-and-go  "  compositions.  He  teils  the  story 
of  the  people  in  fictions  so  exquisitely  true,  so 
replete  with  beauty,  yet  so  familiär  and  peasant- 
like,  that  wo  can  rccall  nothing  sinülar  to  thcse 
compositions  in  the  whole  round  *  of  populär 
poetry.  Crabbo  may  be  as  genuine  and  hearty — 
and  there  are  among  bis  poems  some,  of  which 
Jasmin  often  rerainds  us — but  Crabbe  was  the 
priest  of  the  parish,and  painted  from  an  eminence ; 
while  Jasmin  Stands  in  the  crowd  below,  and 
Sketches  the  groups  among  which  he  mingles. 

Jasmin  knows  nothing  of  ancient  mies,  yet  be 
is  as  severe  as  any  master  of  antiquity  in  self- 
judgment.  Still  more  stränge  is  it,  that  this  Poet 
of  the  Peasants  has  never  disdained  bis  original 
profession,  but  continues  as  usual  to  latber  and 
sbave  the  chins  of  bis  countrymen,  and  to  dress 
the  ladies^  hair.  More  stränge  yet,  he  refuses  all 
pay  for  bis  recitations.  The  simple  announcement 
qI  bis  name  is  euougb  to  draw  immense  audicnces, 


t  and  bis  appearance  exdtes  an  eutbosiasm,  com* 
I  pared  with  which  that  of  a  London  crowd  for 
j  Jenny  Lind,  is  described  as  cold  and  fiiint.    When 
I  be  is  on  one  of  bis  missions,  nndertaken  for 
I  religious  or  cbaritable  purposes,   he  does  not 
j  relu^e  to  scatter  Impromptus  in  retum  for  bospi- 
>  tali^ty  and  compliments ;  but  not  for  the  best  of 
objects  will  he  permacently  degrade  his  art.     He 
I  will  give  out  to  the  public  at  large  only  what  he 
j  has  caretully  depigned  and  matured.     A  sketch 
j  of  one  of  his  poems,  entitJcd  Crazi/  MartJta^  may 
,  give  some  idea  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  most 
I  deliglits,  and  his  roanner  of  treaüng  them. 
I      Martha  was  a  poor  girl,  well  known  in  the  town 
of  Agen  as  living  thirty  years  on  public  charity  : 
one  wbom,  as  Jasmin  says,  we  little  rogues  teased 
whenever  she  went  out  to  get  her  small  empty 
basket  filled.     For  thirty  years,  we  saw  that  po^r 
idiot  woman  holding  out  her  band  for  our  alms. 
When  sh^  went  by,  we  uscd  to  say :    "  Martha 
must  be  bunpry,  she  is  going  out !"    We  knew 
nothing  about  her,  yet  everj  body  loved  her.  But 
the  chiidren,  who  have  no  mercy,  and  laugh  at 
everytliing  sad,  used  to  call  out:    "Martha!  a 
soldier !"  and  then  Martha,  who  dreadcd  soldiers, 
uscd  to  run  away.     So  mucb  for  fact ;  but  now 
comes  the  question  :  "  Why  did  she  run  away  ?" 
Jaijmin,  he  says,  sat  bimsÄf  down  to  answer  this 
question,  at  some  thoughtful  moment  when  tiie 
Image  of  the  poor  maiden,  graccful  even  in  rags, 
presented  itself  to  him ;  and  afler  having  diligently 
sought  out  her  previous  history  through  a  number 
of  Channels,  the  result  was  the  following  relation : 
It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  clear  pure 
waters  of  tbc  river  Lot  were  murmuring  on  their 
banks,  when  a  young  girl  walked  up  by  its  side 
with  a  disturbed  and  anxious  look.     In  the  ncxt 
town,  the  young  men  of  the  village  were  engaged 
in  balloting  for  the  conseription.     The  young  girl 
had  a  lover  there;  her  fate  was  entwined  with 
his ;  and  her  whole  aspect  shewed  how  deep  and 
heartfelt  was  her  anxiety.  In  her  heart  she  prayed, 
but  she  could  not  keep  still.     This  maiden  was 
Martha.     Another  girl,  too,  was  there ;  she  also 
had   trouble  in  her  eye,  but  not  profound  like 
Martha's.      This    was    Annette,    a    neighbour's 
daughter.     The  two  girls  talked  together  of  their 
doubts  and  fears,  but  each  in  her  own  way.     At 
lengtb,  Annette  took  alarm  at  her  friend\s  intensity 
of  anxiety.     She   endeavoured   to  soothe   her : 
"  Take  courage ;  it  is  noon,  wo  shall  soon  know ; 
but  you  are  trembling  like  a  reed.     Your  look 
frightens  me.     If  James  should  be  chosen,  would 
it  kill  you?"    **I  don't  know,  Indeed,"  replied 
Martha.     Forthwith,  Annette   begins  to  remon- 
strate :  "  Surely  you  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
die  of  love — m(n  never  do — why  should  women? 
If  my  young  man,  Joseph,  were  to  be  drawn,  I 
should  be  very  son-y ;  but  I  should  never  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  dying  for  him." 

So  the  loving  and  the  light  young  maidens  go 
on  discoursing.  The  drum  is  heard  at  a  distance  ; 
it  draws  nearer ;  it  announces  the  rcturn  of  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 
Now,  which  of  these  two  girls  will  have  the 
happiness  of  beholding  her  beloved  ?  Not  Martha» 
alas !  The  though tless,  gay,  joyous  Annette  is  to 
to  be  the  favored  one,  for  Joseph  is  there  among 
the  youths  who  have  drawn  the  fortunate  number« 
As  for  James,  he  is  dmwn,  and  he  must  go.    A 
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fortnight  afterwards,  Annette,  who  would  have 
been  so  easily  comforted,  is  marriod ;  and  James 
takes  his  sorrowing  farewell  of  poor  Martha.  'If 
war  spar^  him,  hc  proroises  to  return  with  a 
whole  heart  to  her.  So  ends  the  first  part  or  canto 
of  the  piece. 

The  second  begins:  the  month  of  May 
retums  agam ;  and  it  in  painted  only  as  the 
southem  poets  can  paint  it — how  oilen  in  the 
tronbadour  songs  do  such  pictures  as  these 
retum?— 

May,  sweet  May,  agaüi  is  come, 

May,  thal  filU  tbe  laiid  with  bloora; 

On  the  lau^hinx  hed^^rows'  side 

Shc  hath  »pread  her  trea»ures  wide. 

Shc  is  in  the  g^reenwood  shade. 

Where  the  nighiingale  haih  made 

Every  branch  and  every  irco 

Riiig  with  her  «weet  melody. 

S'ins^  ye.  joia  the  choruR  gny-j 
Hail  ihis  merry,  mer'-y  May  I 

Up.  Ihen,  children !  let  us  go 

AVhere  the  blooniing  roses  grow ; 

In  a  j*>yful  Company 

We  the  burjling  flowere  will  see,  &c. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happinesa,  poor 
Martha  singa  her  sad  song  alone  : — *'  The  swallows 
^e  come  back ;  my  owu  two  birds  are  come  to 
their  own  old  neat.*  No  one  has  acparated  them 
as  vfe  have  been  parted.  How  bright  and  pretty 
they  are !  and  round  their  necks  they  wear  the 
little  bit  of  ribbon  which  James  ticd  upou  them 
whjen  they  pecked  the  golden  grains  out  of  our 
clasped  hands." 

Poor  Martha !  she  sings  and  complains,  sick  at 
heart  and  ill  in  body ;  for  a  slow  fever  has  come 
upon  her,  and  she  seems  to  be  dying.  Just  at 
that  juncture,  a  kind  old  friend,  guessing  the 
cause  of  her  decline,  does  a  beneficent  act  with  a 
Tiew  to  her  restoration.  He  sells  a  vine,  gives 
her  the  money,  and  with  this  commencement  of 
a  fund,  Martha  labours  inpessantly,  hoping  to  get 
the  means  of  buying  her  lover^s  freedom.  Her 
kind  friend  dies:  this  is  discouraging ;  but  still 
she  proceeds.  She  sells  the  dwelling  he  had 
bequeathed  to  her,  and  runs  with  the  money  to 
the  priest  of  the  village. 

"  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  she  says,  *'  I  have  brought 
Tou  the  whole  sum.  No^  you  can  write:  buy 
his  liberty,  I  bescech  you ;  only  do  not  teil  him 
wko  has  obtained  it  Oh,  /  know  füll  well  that 
he  will  guess  who  it  is;  but  still  do  not  name 
me,  nor  feel  any  fear  about  me,  for  I  can  work  on 
tili  he  comes.  Quickly,  good,  dear  sir — quickly 
bring  hira  back."    Thus  the  second  part  closcs. 

The  third  begins : — Now  comes  the  difficulty  of 
a  search  for  the  missing  lover ;  for  in  the  time  of 
the  Eraperor's  great  wars,  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  follow  out  the  career  of  a  conscript.  The  kind 
priest  was  skilful  enough  in  his  own  field :  he 
could  hunt  out  a  sinner  in  his  sin,  and  bring  him 
back  to  the  fold,  but  to  find  a  nameless  soldier  in 
the  midst  of  an  army — one  who  had  not  been 
heard  of  for  three  years — was  another  thing. 
However,  no  pains  were  spared.  Time  went  on, 
and  still  Martha  worked  to  replace  part  of  what 
she  had  expended,  and  to  have  something  raore 
to  bestow.  The  news  of  her  persevering  love  was 
spreadabroad,and  everbodyloved  and  sympathised 
with  her.  Garlands  were  hung  on  her  door,'  and 
KtUe  presentB  against  her  bridal  were  prcpared  by 
the  maidens.  Above  all,  Ani^tte  was  kind  and 
eager.    Thus  every  one  conSdered  her  as  be- 


trothed,  and  the  marriage  only  waiting  for  the 
bridegroom.  At  length,  one  Sunday  morning 
after  mass,  the  good  priest  produced  a  letter :  it 
was  from  James.  It  told  that  he  had  received 
the  gift  of  freedom  ;  that  he  was  Coming  the  next 
Sunday.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  his  real  deliverer. 
Having  been  left  in  the  village  a  foundling,  his 
notion  was,  that  his  raother  had  at  length  made 
herseif  known,  and  done  this  kind  action.  He 
exulted  in  the  thought. 

The  week  passes  away,  and  after  mass  the  whole 
Population  of  the  village  awaits  his  Coming,  the 
good  priest  at  their  head,  and  Martha,  poor 
Martha,  by  his  side.  The  view  which  our  poet 
gives  of  the  scene — of  the  village  road — of  the 
expecting  parties,  is  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful 
and  artistic.  All  on  a  sudden,  at  the  distant  turn 
in  the  road,  two  figures  are  seen  approaching — 
two  soldiers :  the  tall  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about ;  it  is  James,  and  how  well  he  looks !  He 
is  grown,  he  is  more  manly,  morc  formed  by  far 
than  when  he  went  away  ;  but  the  other,  who  can 
it  be?  It  is  moro  like  a  woraan  than  a  man, 
thou^h  in  soldier's  clothes  ;  and  a  foreigner  too — 
how  beautiful  and  graceful  xhe  is;  ycs,  it  is  a 
cantinlhre.  A  woinan  with  James !  Who  can  it 
be  ?  Martha*!  eyes  rest  on  her— sadly,  and  with 
a  deathlike  fixedncss;  and  even  the  priest  and 
the  people  are  dumb.  Just  at  that  moment, 
James  sees  his  old  love.  Trembling  and  confused, 
ho  stops.  The  priest  can  no  .longer  be  silent. 
"James,  who  is  that  woman?"  and  tremblmg 
like  a  culprit,  he  answers :  "  My  wife,  monsieur — 
I  am  married."  A  wild  cry  issues  from  the 
crowd— it  is  Martha's ;  but  she  neither  weeps  nor 
sighs:  it  is  a  burst  of  frantic  laughter — thence- 
forth  her  reason  is  gone  for  ever. 

This  is  the  touching  stoj-y  which  Jasmin  has 
elaborated  from  the  idea  of  poor  crazy  Martha. 
We  have  skotched  it  as  a  fair  speeimen  of  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  a  suggestive  fact ;  but  in 
truth  one  grand  charm  can  in  no  way  be  made 
known  to  the  English  reader.  Reading  his  poeras 
through  the  medium  of  a  French  tranfilation, 
printed  side  by  side  with  the  original,  we  cannot 
but  see  how  Condensed  and  expressive  is  Pro- 
ven9al.  It  has  been  well  defined  as  *'  an  ancient 
languagc,  which  has  met  with  ill-fortune."  During 
the  twelfth  Century— from  1150  to  1220— it  had 
reachcd  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  having  been 
the  first  of  those  to  which  the  Latin  gave  birth 
after  the  inroads  of  barbarism.  You  find  in  it  a 
mixture  of  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Latin,  This  first- 
formed  modern  tongue  was  violently  arrested 
in  its  progress  at  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  Century  in  the  wars  of  the  Albigenses. 
There  was  no  poUtical  centre,  however,  in  the 
land  of  its  birth,  and  it  feil  into  disuse,  and  became 
merely  a  patois.  Jasmin  has  imposed  on  himself 
the  Singular  task  of  using  this  language,  not 
exactly  as  now  spoken  in  any  one  place,  but  as  it 
was  written  in  its  purer  times ;  and  wherever  he 
goes,  he  is  understood,  even  by  the  Catalonians. 
Sometimes  he  brings  up  an  ancient  word,  and 
sometimes  coins  one  of  immediate  aflSnity  to  the 
old,  but  always  with  discretion  and  good  sense. 
An  amusing  anecdote  of  him  has  been  recorded 
lately.  During  one  of  his  poetical  Wanderin gs  in 
the  south,  it  seems  he  was  chalienged  by  an 
enthosiastic  patois  rhymer  to  a  round  of  three 
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sabjocts  in  twenty-four  hours ;  both  poets  to  be 
under  lock  and  key  for  that  space.  This  is  the 
answer  of  our  troubadour : — 

**  Sir, — I  rcceived  only  yesterday,  on  the  eve 
of  my  departuref  your  poetic  chaUenge ;  but  I 
moBt  say,  that  had  it  come  to  me  at  ever  so 
opportune  a  momeut,  I  should  not  have  accepted 
it.  What,  sir!  you  propose  to  my  Muse,  who 
delights  in  air  and  liberty,  the  confinement  of  a 
dose  room,  guarded  by  sentinels,  where  she  is 
to  treat  of  tnree  given  subjects  in  twenty-four 
hours  I  Three  subjects  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours!  You  terrify  me!  Allow  me  to 
inform  you,  in  all  humility,  that  the  Muse  you  are 
for  placing  in  so  dangerous  a  predicament,  is  too 
old  to  yield  moro  than  two  or  three  verses  a  day. 
Ky  five  principal  poems  [they  are  here  named] 
coBt  me  twclve  years*  labor,  and  they  do  not 
amount  in  all  to  2400  Couplets.  The  chances, 
jou  See,  are  not  equaL  Your  Muse  will  bare 
performed  her  triple  task  bcfore  mine,  poor 
thinsr,  has  foimd  herseif  ready  to  begin. 

**  I  dare  not,  then,  enter  the  lists  with  you ;  the 
steed  which  drags  roy  car  painfuUy  along,  and  yet 
comes  at  last  to  its  journey's  end,  is  no  match  for 
arailway  carriage.  The  art  which  produces  verses, 
one  by  one,  cannot  enter  into  cocnbination  with 
mechanism.  My  Muse,  therefore,  dedares  herseif 
oonquered  beibrehand,  and  I  folly  authorise  you 
to  register  the  fact 

"  I  haye  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  yours, 

**  Jacquis  Jismii. 

"  -P.Ä— Now  that  you  know  the  Mute^  please 
to  know  the  Man,    I  love  glory ;  butnever  did 
'   the  Bucoess  of  othen   disturb   my  repose." — 
Chamber %^  Journal, 


THE  LITTLE  ANGELS. 

Barth,  thou  art  lovely,  but  brighter  fer 
The  land  for  which  in  our  dreamswe  ägh, 

ßhining  beyond  the  evenmg  star 
In  light  unlooked  ob  by  waking  eye ; 

Where  spirits  shake  from  their  wmgs  sublime 

The  dripping  spray  of  the  tide  of  Time. 


0,  blighted  hearts  in  this  world  of  care, 
Pale  outcasts  trodden  beneath  our  feet, 

May  beam  in  glorious  radiance  there, 
Where  the  pure  in  heart  find  a  welcome  sweet ; 

And  things  which  now  wear  a  golden  gleam, 

Be  dross  in  the  landof  which  we  dream. 

8. 

*Tis  the  land  to  which  from  the  harbour,  earth, 
All  life,  like  ships  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 

A  gallant  fleet,  loose  their  sails  at  birth, 
And  steer  their  course  for  eternity : 

And  many  attain  that  smiling  shore, 

And  many  founder  to  rise  no  more. 


4. 

And  some  there  are,  litUe  souls  so  light, 
Earth^s  cold  attractions  cannot  them  keep ; 

Who  rise  distilled  to  the  starry  height, 
Like  exhalatious  from  that  great  deep : 

Springing  like  pale  Aurora*s  fire 

Straight  to  the  zenith  of  their  desire. 

6. 

Taken  awav  like  the  moming  snow, 
Pure,  undefiled  by  the  storms  of  even; 

Gathered  like  buds  unburst,  to  blow 
In  light  serene  at  the  gate  of  heayen ; 

The  little  angels,  whose  tender  feet 

For  time^s  rüde  trayel  were  all  unmeet 

6. 
0,  father!  gazing  with  fevered  eye 

üpwards  towards  those  starry  spheres ; 
0,  mother !  striving  unseen  to  dry 

That  bitter  fountain,  a  mother  s  tears ; 
Was  it  not  thus  with  the  gentle  one 
Who  left  thee  with  the  declining  sun  ? 


Lifted  gently  from  earth^s  oold  breast, 
Ere  fleshly  longings  had  found  a  name ; 

Ere  sound  of  knowledge  the  lip  confest, 
Or  aught  save  tears  from  the  soft  eye  came ; 

Like  Memnon's  statue  yoice  to  emit 

First,  when  heaven*s  glory  lighteth  it 

8. 

These  are  they  who  haye  known  no  sin, 
Saye  haying  sprung  from  a  sinning  tree ; 

And  Christas  atonement  shall  let  them  in 
Through  those  bright  gates  with  a  welcome 
free; 

And  joy  celestial,  unmixed  with  pun, 

Shall  hall  the  Wanderers  home  again. 

9. 

Ye  little  cherubs !  how  oft  beside 
Thy  couch  of  anguish,  while  here  below, 

Have  we  all  tenderly,  vainly  tried 
To  keep  thee  when  thou  hast  tumed  to  go ; 

And  deemed  it  almost  a  sin  to  stay 

The  spirit  that  fain  would  flee  away. 

10. 
Thy  silent  sufferings  we  haye  seen. 

And  fain  around  thee  an  arm  had  thrown, 
But  feit  that  a  greater  stood  between. 

And  claimed  the  seraph  no  more  our  own; 
And  yeiled  our  eyes  as  the  treasure  lent, 
Back  to  the  God  ?[ho  gaye  it,  went 
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11. 
I  cannot  weep  when  an  Infant  dies : 

Ah !  mourner,  turn  from  the  little  bier ; 
To  the  high  heavens  rear  thine  eyes, 

Thy  tender  loved  one  is  there— not  here ; 
It  came  and  found  thee  too  prone  to  stay, 
And  went  before  thee  to  show  the  way. 

12. 
0 !  weep  not  for  it,  lift  up  thy  head, 

Thy  tears  are  wasted — thy  grief  mis>Bpent ; 
Go — foUow  on  where  thy  habe  hath  led, 

As  humble,  childlike,  and  penitent; 
And  study  here  to  inhcrit  well 
The  World  where  the  little  angels  dwell. 

"  Erro." 


A  CORNISH   CHTJRCH-YARD  BY  THE 
SEVERN  SEA 

PcRHAPS  there  is  no  county  in  all  Great  Britain 
less  known  to  the  bulk  even  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  Community  than  Cornwall. 
Ita  geographica!  position  has  hitherto  isolated  it, 
and  it  will  probably  be  rery  long  ere  railways  in- 
troduce  any  material  alteration  either  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  people  or  in  the  aspect  of  the  land. 
The  knowledge  of  Cornwall  popularly  difFused  in 
England,  usually  amounts  to  this — that  it  is  a 
desolate  peninsula,  harren  and  treertess;  that  it 
contains  inexhauatible  mines,  extending  far  under 
the  sea ;  that  its  miners  and  peasantry  speak  a 
pctoU,  quite  unintelligible  to  the  people  of  any 
other  part  of  England ;  that  it  boasts  a  St.  Mi- 
chaels Mount  and  a  Land's  End ;  and  that  its  na- 
tives  have,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  the 
unenTiable  notoriety  of  being  mercfless  wreckers^ 
devoid  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  How  un- 
merited  this  last  sligma  is,  as  applied  to  modern 
Comishmen,  the  anecdotes  we  have  to  relate  will 
Buf&eienUy  indicate. 

The  church  of  the  remote  villnge  of  Morwens- 
tow,  in  Cornwall,  is  close  on  th^evem  Sea,  and 
the  vicar's  glebe  is  bounded  by  stern  rifled  cliffs, 
450  feet  high.  Orkney  or  Shetland  itself,  per- 
haps,  does  not  contain  a  more  wild  and  romantic 
place  than  Morwenstow.  "Nothing  here  but 
doth  suffer  a  sea-cbange.*'  Fragments  of  wreck 
every where  attest  the  nature  of  the  coast  If  an 
nnfortunate  vessel  is  driven  by  a  north-west  or  a 
south-west  gale  witbin  the  Homs  of  Hartland  and 
Padstow  Pomts,  God  help  her  hapless  crew  !  for 
ehe  is  doomed  to  certain  destruction.  Along  the 
whole  coast  there  is  no  harbour  of  refuge — no- 
thing bnt  iron  rocks.  Here  the  roar  of  the  ocean 
is  incessant,  and  in  stormy  weather  appalling. 
Klghty  waves  then  fling  themselves  against  the 
giant  cliffs,  and  bursting  with  thundering  crash, 
send  tbeir  spray  in  salt-showers  over  the  land. 
The  life  led  by  the  dwellers  near  these  solitary 
cliffs  can  be  but  dimly  imagiucd  by  tho  inhabit- 
ants  of  inland  eitles.  During  the  long  dark  night s 
of  Winter,  they  listen  between  the  fierce  bursts  of 
the  tempest,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the 
cry  of  human  agony,  &)m  the  crew  of  some  foun- 


dering  hark,  rise  above  the  wild  laugh  <^  the 
waves ;  and  when  morning  breaks,  they  descend 
to  the  rugged  beach,  not  knowing  whether  they 
may  not  find  it^  strewn  with  wrecKS  and  corpses.  • 
So  tremendous^is  the  power  of  the  sea  on  this 
particular  part  of  the  coast,  that  insulated  masses 
of  rock,  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  in  weight,  are 
frequently  uplifled  and  hurled  about  the  beach. 
Whatever  Stigma  once  attached  to  the  people  of 
the  coast  as  wreckers,  wLo  allured  people  to  de- 
struction, or  plundered  and  murdered  the  helpless 
crews  cast  ashore,  a  character  the  very  reverse 
may  most  justly  be  claimed  by  the  existing  gene- 
ration.  Tlieir  conduct  in  all  cases  of  ship wreck 
is  admirable,  and  nobly  do  they  second  the  exer- 
tions  of  their  amiable  and  gifted  pastor,  the  Rev. 
R.  S.  Hawker,  whose  Performance  of  his  arduoos 
duties  is  appreciated  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  old  Cornwall. 

Many  a  startling  legend  of  shipwreck  can  the 
worthy  vicar  toll  you ;  and  he  will  shew  you  at 
his  vicarage,  five  figure-heads  of  ships,  and  nu- 
merous  other  melancholy  relics  of  his  "  flotsam 
and  jetsam"  searches  along  the  coast  of  his  parish. 
In  his  escritoire  are  no  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  let- 
ters of  thanks,  addressed  to  him  by  the  relatives 
of  mariners  whose  mortal  remains  he  has  rescued 
from  the  sea,  and  laid  side  by  side,  to  rest  in  the 
hallowed  earth  of  his  church-yard.  Let  us  vi«t 
this  church-yard  with  him,  and  we  shall  see  ob- 
jects  not  Seen  every  day  "  among  the  tombs" ; 
and  hear  stories  which,  melancholy  as  they  are, 
give  US  reason  proudly  to  own  the  men  of  Corn- 
wall as  our  fcllow-countrymen. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  scattered  Single 
graves  of  drowned  sailors,  three  entire  crews  of 
ships  here  rest  together.  Nearly  all  their  corpses 
were  found  by  the  vicar  in  person,  who,  with  his 
people,  searched  for  them  among  the  rocks  and 
tangled  sea-weed,  when  the  storms  had  spent  their 
fury ;  and  here  they  received  at  his  benevolent 
hands  solemn  and  befitting  Christian  sepulture. 
As  a  local  paper  well  remarked  at  the  time : — 
"Strangers  as  they  were,  receiving their  lastrest- 
ing-place  from  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
whose  coast  they  were  thrown,  they  have  not 
been  piled  one  upon  another,  in  a  common  pit, 
but  are  buried  side  by  side,  each  in  his  own 
grave.  This  may  seem  a  trifle ;  but  reverence 
for  the  remains  of  the  departed  is  a  Christian  vir- 
tue,  and  is  associated  with  the  most  sublime  and 
consolatory  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  They 
who  thus  honor  the  dead,  will  seldom  fail  in  their 
duty  to  the  livmg."  We  cordially  echo  this  sen- 
timent. 

At  the  foot  of  one  group  of  graves  Stands  the 
figure-head  of  the  Caledonia,  with  dirk  and  shield. 
The  gallant  crew  sleep  well  beneath  its  shade  t 
The  Caledonia  was  a  Scotch  brig,  belonging  to 
Arbroath,  and  was  wrecked  about  ten  years  ago. 
Fast  by,  repose  the  entire  crew  of  the  Alonzo, 
and  near  the  mounds  which  mark  their  resting- 
place  is  a  boat,  keel  uppermo^t,  and  a  pair  of 
oars  crosswise.  Füll  of  melancholy  suggestive- 
ness  are  these  objects,  and  the  history  the  vicar 
teils  US  fully  realises  what  we  should  anticipate 
from  seeing  them  in  a  church-yard.  The  Alonzo 
was  a  large  schooner  belonging  to  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  and  came  down  this  coast  on  her  voyage 
from  Wales  to  Hamburgh  with  a  cargo  of  iron. 
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Ofif  Morwenstow,  she  encountered  a  fearful  storm, 
and  despitc  everv  eff'ort  of  seamanship,  drove 
within  the  fatal  "Poiats." 

"  Piloi !  ihey  »ay  when  tempesls  rave. 

Dark  Coruwall's  sous  will  haunl  the  main, 
.    Watch  Ihe  wild  wreck,  l)Ul  nol  lo  suve  !" 


Her  race  i«  ruii— dcepin  the  »and 
tjhe  yieldd  her  to  ihe  coiiqueriiig  wave  : 

And  Coniwall'8  »ons — ihey  liiie  ihe  slrand — 
Kush  ihey  lo  plunder  ?—* JN'o,  to  mve/* 

But,  alas !  no  efFort  of  "  dark  Comwajrs  sons" 
could  now  avail.  The  caplain  of  the  Alonzo,  a 
Stern,  powerful  man,  is  supposed  to  have  bcen 
overmastered  by  his  crew  in  the  awful  excitement 
■when  impending  destruction  became  a  dread  cer- 
taiuty.  At  any  rate,  he  and  they  took  to  their 
boat,  and  forsook  the  wreck.  What  a  moment 
■was  this  for  the  spectators  I  For  a  few  flecting 
minutes,  all  was  breathleys  suspense — the  boat 
now  riding  on  the  crests  of  the  niad  billows,  now 
sinking  far  down  in  their  mountalnous  hollow3, 
One  moment,  it  is  seen  bravely  bearing  its  living 
freight— the  next,  drilling  shoreward,  swampcd ! 
HarkJ  a  terriblc  cry  of  dcspair  echoes  over  the 
raging  billows :  it  is  the  blended  death-cry  of  the 
perishiug  marincrs.  Captain  and  crew,  nine  in 
number,  all  were  lost,  and  all  arc  now  sleeping 
aide  by  side  in  their  last  long  home,  with  their 
boat  rotting  over  their  heads.  One  ot  the  owners 
of  the  vessel  posted  to  Morwenstow  to  identify  the 
bodies  of  the  crew.  This  was  done  chiefly  by 
comparing  the  initials  on  their  clothes  and  on 
their  skins  with  the  ship's  artieles  which  were 
cast  aahore.  One  of  the  crew  was  ayoung  Dane, 
a  remarkably  noble-looking  fellow,  six  feet  two  in 
height.  On  his  broad  ehest  was  tattooed  the 
Holy  Rood — a  cross  with  our  Savfour  on  it,  and 
his  raother  and  St.  John  Standing  by.  On  his 
stalwart  arm  was  an  anchor  and  the  initials  of  his 
name,  "P.  B." — which  ön  the  ship's  list  was  en- 
tered Peter  Benson.  Three  years  after  his  bwrial 
the  vicar  received,  through  a  Danish  consul,  a 
letter  of  inquiry  from  the  parents  ot  this  ill-fated 
mariner  in  Denmark.  They  had  traced  him  to 
the  Alonzo,  had  heard  of  her  wreck,  and  were 
anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  his  remains. 
His  name  was  Bengstein,  and  he  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  his  Danish  Pige^  or  sweethcart,  on 
his  return  home.  Poor  Pige  of  Denmark  I  Never 
more  will  thy  lover  return  to  claim  thee  as  his 
bride.  Thy  gallant  sailor  rests  from  all  his  wan- 
derings  in  a  solitary  church-yard  in  &  foreign  land. 
In  heaven  thou  mayest  meet  him  again — on  earth, 
never ! 

Another  anecdote  related  by  the  vicar  decply 
affected  us.  The  brig  Hero,  from  Liverpool  to 
London,  drove  in  siglit  of  Morwenstow  Cliffs  in  a 
terrible  storm,  and  drifted  towards  Bude,  a  small 
dry  haven  to  the  southward.  Her  crew  unhapplly 
took  to  their  boat,  were  imraediately  capsized,  of 
course,  and  every  soul  perished.  The  ship  itself 
drove  ashore  at  Bude,  with  the  fire  still  burning 
in  her  cabin.  They  found  in  one  of  her  berths  a 
Bible — a  Sunday-school  reward.  A  leaf  was  folded 
down,  and  a  passage  marked  with  ink  not  long  dry. 
It  was  the  S8d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  the  21st^22d, 


and  23d  verses.  There  was  a  piece  of  writing- 
paper  between  the  leaves,  whereon  the  owner  of 
the  Bible  had  begun  to  copy  the  passage ! 

And  who  was  he  who  possessed  sufficient  nerve 
and  presence  of  mind  to  quote  this  striking  passage 
of  Holy  Writ  when  on  the  very  brink  of  etemitj 
— conscious,  as  he  must  have  been,  that  there 
was  hardly  a  shadow  of  hope  that  he  would  escape 
the  fate  which  actually  befeil  him  almost  immedi- 
ately  afterwards?  He  was  a  poor  sailor-lad  of 
seventeen,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.  A  letter  from  her  was  also  found 
in  his  berth.  His  body  was  cast  ashore  near 
Morwenstow. 

The  wreck  of  the  Hero  occurred  about  a  year 
prior  to  that  of  the  Caledonia  of  Arbroaih  before 
mentioned.  One  man  was  saved  from  the  latter 
vessel,  änd  was  the  only  moumer  who  attended 
the  funeral-sermon  preached  by  the  vicar  of  Mor- 
wenstow afler  the  iutorment  of  his  mcssmates. 
j  On  this  occasion,  the  vicar  took  for  bis  text  the 
verses  quoted  by  the  sailor-boy,  and  every  heare» 
wept 

I      We  might  go  on  with  the  reminisccnces  sug- 
gcsted  by  many  a  sailor's  grave,  but  we  have  said 
I  enough  to  indicate  what  roraantic  and  pathetic 
1  hißtories  of  real  life  arc  interwoven  with  this  wild 
,  and  solitary  Cornish  church-yard.  Many  a  gallant 
mariner  who  has  battlcd  with  the  breeze  of  every 
clime,  herc  calmly  sleeps  his  last  long  watch ;  and 
I  with  him  are  buried  who  shall  say  what  hopes  and 
!  loves  of  mouming  friends  and  kindrcd  ? — Cham- 
bers' Journal. 


•  "  Echoes  from  Old  Cornwall*»  ja  beautiful  litüe  work 
by  the  Vicar  of  Murwenslow. 


THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN. 

CHAPTER   I. 

MELcniSEDEc!  What  a  host  of  associations, 
guesses,  dim,  half-formed  inquiries,  Start  up  to 
every  biblical  scholar,  at  the  meution  of  his  name  ! 
Around  him  hangs  a  weight  of  mystery.  One 
«olitary  and  sublime  appeaiance  is  all  that  is  re- 
corded  of  him.  He  Steps  in  before  Abraham  on 
his  retum  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  pre- 
sents  him  with  bread  and  wine,  and  retlrcs  into  a 
profound  and  mystic  obscurity.  Can  we  wonder 
that  certain  writers  have  ventured  to  conjecturc 
that  he  was  an  avatar  of  some  one  pcrson  of  the 
Godhead,  for  mystcrious  reasons,  tabernacling  in 
flesh?  Reader,  we  are  about  to  introduee  vou  to 
the  dwellhig-place  of  this  Mclchisedec,  king  of 
Salem,  *'  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God."  But 
tremble  not ;  the  man  is  mortal  like  thyself — like 
thyself  a  being  of  real  flesh  and  blood. 

It  is  the  hour  of  noon  in  an  Oriental  clime. 
The  sun  is  riding  high  in  his  watch  tower,  a  burn- 
ing piain  around  him  in  heaven,  änd  the  earth  be- 
low  shrinking  from  his  glare,  as  a  child  does  from 
a  maniac's  eye.  The  scene  presented  to  the  view 
is  one  of  a  singular  and  some  what  savage  charac- 
ter.  You  are  to  suppose  yourself  in  the  centre 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  hüls,  some  of  them  clothed 
with  patches  of  intense  and  exuberant  Vegetation 
but  the  majority  Standing  bare  in  the  sublimity  of 
utter  desolation.  In  the  undulating  and  unevcn 
Valley  lying  within  the  circle  of  the  mountains, 
you  notice  an  eminence,  studded  with  dwellings, 
and  washed  by  a  feeble  brook,  the  murmur  of 
which  ifl  just  audible  in  the  deep  noontide  still- 
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nesa.    Liviog  creaturea  in   tlie  landscape  therc 
tre  few.     Araid  the  sedge  and  brushwood  which 
bordcr  the  brook,  you  observe  some  sheep  repos- 
ing  rather  than   grazing,  while  their  shcpherd, 
overcome  by  the  heat,  ia  slurabering  under  the 
sbade  of  a  large  willow,  sucli  as  grow  by  the  wa 
ter-coorses  of  the  East.     At  the  door  of  the  lang- 
est house,  on  the  summit  ofthat  gentleeminence, 
there  Stands  an  old  man,  who  is  looking  south- 
ward,  with  earnest  eyes,  along  the  piain.    A  few 
blanched  haira  stream  around  a  bold  expanse  of 
fcrehead.    But  it  ia  not  theae  alone  which  teil 
Toa  that  centurics  or  cyclea  of  centuries,  have 
passed  over  that  head  aince  it  lay  on  a  mother*8 
breast.    Look  at  that  eye,  dim  with  unutterable 
age,  yet  bright  with  a  lustre  auch  as  it  aeema  no 
age  can  darken — that  eye  which  roUa  aa  if  impa- 
tient  of  an  earthly  aocket,  which  ia  not  the  rapt 
eye  of  prophet,  nor  the  eager  gaze  of  angel,,nor 
the  deep  and  quiet  eye  of  patriarch  or  aage,  but 
which  looka  a  chronicle  of  bygone  time — a  miiror 
of  perished  agea  and  worlds,  and  which  aeeraa  to 
See  the  past  and  the  future  looming  through  the 
present    Onp  long  and  waving  garment  corera 
hisloina.    A  ataff,  cut,  perhaps,  frora  the  antedi- 
luTiau  foreata,  ia  in  hia  handa,  and,  leaning  on  it, 
he  muttera,  aa  he  looka  towarda  the  aouth,  hazy 
with  sunshine,  **  Why  tarriea  Irad,  the  child  of 
mj  adoption,   whoae  motherleaa  and  fathcrieaa 
chüdhood  I  watched  and  wept  over — whoae  firat 
and  feeble  atepa  I  guided  by  the  green  paaturea 
and  the  still  wat^rs — whoae  aoul  I  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Truth — to  whom  I  explained  the  mya- 
tery  of  the  stara — who  watched  with  me  when  I 
could  not  alumber,  and  whoae  golden  hair  lay  on 
my  lonely  boaom ;  why  tarrles  Irad,   beloved  of 
Melchisedec'a aoul?  Seven  sun-riainga  have  ahone 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olivea,  and  kissed  Kedron^a 
ßtreama,  aince  he,  my  be^tiftil,  my  .erring  aon, 
tumed  hia  atepa  towarda  the  citiea  of  the  piain. 
Surely  I  told  him  that,  though  Gomorrah*a  grapes 
were  sweet,  and  Sodom'a  daughtcra  comely,  the 
Lord,  the  Jehovah  of  the  flood,  had  a  controveray 
with  tbose  citiea  of  Belial.    But  he  would   not 
hearken  to  my  voice,  and  he  did  not  fear,  th9  re- 
büke  of  my  countenance,  at  which  Satan   haa 
trembled,  and  lol  he  went  outfrom  the  dwellinga 
of  Salem,  and  yet  cometh  not!     Surely  I  have 
heard  in  the  viaiona  of  the  night  a  voice,  fore- 
waming  me  of  this,  and  aaying,  *  Melchiaedec, 
beware  ofhim  thateateth  of  thy  brcad  anddrink- 
eth  of  thy  cup,  and  ia  to  theo  cven  as  a  aon.    Ia 
he  not  of  Harn,  and  of  Canaan  the  accuraed  ?    Ia 
he  not  of  the  aeed  of  the  aerpent  ?    Verily,  an 
eoemy  caat  him  at  thy  door.* "    And  the  old  man 
trembled  aa  he  spake ;  but,  aa  he  apake,  a  apeck 
amid  the  blazing  south  becomea  visible,  and  firat 
aasumea  the  figure  of  a  man,  ahaped  out  aniid  the 
bright  glimmer,  and  then  the  form,  the  face,  the 
features  of  Irad,  and,  sprineing  from  the  door,  the 
fwid  father,  by  rizht  of  adoption,  forgeta  hia  an- 
ger,  while  kissing  Sie  cheek,  the  brow,  and  eyea 
ofhim  whom  hia  aoul  loved — the  young,  the  fair, 
the  noble  Irad,  the  ataff  of  Melchiaedec^a  age,  the 
heir-apparent  of  bis  kingly  throne,  the  inheritor 
of  his  unearthly  lore  and  tremeudoua  aecreta. 

"I  have  wandered,  0,  my  father,"  said  Irad, 
with  a  choked  voice. 

**  Bat  thqii  hast  retumed,  my  soo.    Jehovah 
bath  broogbt  Uiee  to  thj  righi  mind;  truly,  I 


feared  that,  once  aucked,  feeble  atraw  that  thou 
art,  into  the  gulf  of  Sodom'a  abominations,  thy 
soul  had  beconie  the  prey  of  the  destroyer.  I 
feared  for  thee,  my  child,  and  I  prayed  for  thee 
with  unutterable  groanings ;  but  God  heard  my 
cry,  and  thou  art  again  beside  me."  And  the  old 
man  laid  hia  band  on  the  head  of  the  youth,  and 
the  youth  wept  much,  and  then  there  waa  silence 
in  the  dwelling.' 

*'  WTiat  hast  thou  seen,  my  son  ?    Ja  it  not  even 
aa  I  told  you  T 

And  the  young  man  answered,   "  Yea,  father, 
thou  art  as  though  one  did  conault  with  the  oracle 
of  God  :  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  teil 
you  all.    Thou  knowest,  my  father,   how  often 
and  how  lon^  I  aaid  unto  thee,  *  Let  me  go,  I  pray 
thee,  and  aee  the  goodly  land,  whcrcof  the  herda- 
men  from  the  Jordan  have  told  me,  which  ia  as 
the  garden  of  God,  well  watered  every  where,  and 
whereon  stand  the  atately  citiea,   the  smoke  of 
which  thou  ahowedat  me  from  the  top  of  Olivet. 
I  am  weary  of  aeemg  the  aun  riae  and  aet  on  the 
aame  hills  continually.'    And  thou  aaidat,  *  Nay<, 
my  son,  be  auch  a  thought  far  from  thee :  didat 
thou  not  hear  me  aay  that,  yet  a  little  while,  ^nd 
those  citiea,  the  cry  of  which  had  gone  up  to  hea- 
ven,  would  be  deatroyed  ?    Wouldst  thou  perish 
in  the  deatruction  of  the  citiea  ?    Go  not,  my  aon, 
I  ac^jure  thee  by  the  Jehovah  of  the  flood.*    But 
I  heard  thee,  0,  my  father,  as  one  that  heard  thee 
not.    I  iaaued  from  thy  dwelling  aa  one  who,  in  a 
dream,  throwa  himself  over  a  precipice.    South- 
eaatward,  followiug  the  current  of  Kedron*8  wa- 
ters,  I  went  on,  atartling  the  anake  amid  the  thick 
bushea,  which  atung  me  not,  and  rousing  the  Hon 
from  hia  aiscret  lair,  which  looked  aternly,  but, 
without  touching    me,  aprang  farther  into  his 
thicket.    At  timea  I  looked  backward  to  the 
mountaina  which  overhang  Salem,   and  aighed, 
and  wished  to  return.    But  meanwhile  my  feet, 
aa  if  poaseased  by  the  demona,  bare  me  onwarda ; 
and,  afler  a  little  acason,   upon  climbing  a  bold 
hill  which  overhung  the  Kedron,  I  aaw  Jordan 
roUing  ita  wuvea  through  a  waste  of  brushwood 
and  sand,  on  ita  aouth  ward  journey.    I  clapped 
my  handa  for  joy,  when  I  saw  the  atream,  which 
is  to  this  weary  land  aa  the  rivera  that  run  by 
Eden,  and  bore  on  them  the  ahadows  of  angela, 
and  were  rippled  by  the  voice  of  God  apeaking 
to  Adam.    And  I  atooped  down,  and  I  drank  of 
the  watera,  and  I  cooled  in  them  my  buming 
brow,  and,  apringing  up  again,  like  a  lion  from 
the  awellinga  of  Jordan,   aped  onwards  still  to- 
warda the  city.    Night  came  down  upon  me  aa  I 
went,  and  I  atumbled  in  that  Valley  which  ia  fuU 
of  slime  pita,  but  feil  not.    And  aa  I  came  near 
the  city,  behold  !  it  shone  with  lampaand  torches, 
like  the  night  when  all  the  Stars  are  travelling 
through  the  black  heavens.    And  I  wondered,  0 
my  father,  for  it  waa  midnight,  and  thy  lamp  alone 
in  Salem  was  wont  to  see  that  dark  and  silent 
hour.    The  gates  of  the  city  were  open,  and  I 
went  in  with  fear  and  trembling.    For,  aa  I  paased 
through  the  atreeta,  I  aaw  men  and  women  atag- 
gering  in  drunkenneas,  and  I  heard  ahoutings  and 
singinga,  and  surely  there  were  some  that  cursed 
Jehovah  by  name,  and  others  that  cursed  them- 
selves,  and  others  that  cursed  Abraham  and  thee, 
0  father.    And  a  band  of  the  sons  of  Belial,  mad 
with  wine,  met  me,  and  lo !  nplifted  in  their  himdf 
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a  naked  skeleton,  and  od  its  brow  a  scroll  of  red 
letters,  ^Death/  and  they  sang  and  they.shouted, 

*  This  LS  our  enemy,  we  have  caught  him,  and  we 
shall  do  to  bim  wbat  he  bath  done  to  many/  and 
they  threw  the  skeleton,  who  had  been  one  of 
tbemselyes,  into  a  migbty  fire  in  the  middle  of  the 
Street,  and  they  danced  around  it,  and  one  strip- 
ped  off  bis  garments,  and  cryiug  witb  a  loud 
voice,  '  He  must  not  bum  alone/  sprang  mto  the 
fire,  and  tbe  otbers  langhed,  and  metbought  that 
the  skeleton,  from  tbe  midst  of  tbe  flame,  smiled 
horribly ;  but  I  saw  no  more,  for  fear  gave  me 
wings,  and  I  fled  very  swiftly.  And  as  I  fled,  I 
beard  a  high  female  voice  sbrieking  out,  *  Fcdher^ 
forte  me  not  P  and  other  voices  said,  *  Let  us  to 
Zoar,  thU  i«  hell^''  and  one  seemed  to  reply,  *  Tbe 
time  is  not  come.*    And  one  met  me,  and  crying, 

*  Whitber  fleest  thou  ?'  grasped  me  by  tbe  bau: 
and  said,  *  Thou  must  witb  me  to  the  Square  of 
the  city,*  and  I  stniggled,  but  he  prevailed,  and 
dragged  me  along,  and  I  thought  bis  band  was 
bot,  as  if  it  had  passed  across  Ute  red  bars  of  a 
fumace.  Andlo!  in  ibe  centre  of  tbe  Square,  a 
great  multitude  of  people,  and  in  the  midst  of 
them  a  pit  of  boiling  pitch,  and  many  torches 
were  around  it,  and  by  its  brink  stood  tbree,  one 
a  fair  f<^male,  and  anotber,  her  brotber,  witb  locks 
yellow  as  gold,  and  a  third,  theirfioither,  witb  bis 
thin  grey  bairs,  flickering  in  tbe  breath  of  the 
torches.    And  I  beard  a  hoarse  voice  saying, 

*  Will  You  curse  the  Jehoyab  of  tbe  flood  ?*  And 
they  all  said  *  No  ;*  and  I  saw  them  no  more,  for 
the  rin^  closed  nearer  around  them,  and  I  heard 
them  pTunged  into  tbe  pitch,  and  a  shout,  fierce 
and  loud,  arose  up  in  the  night,  and  I  beard  Toices 
cry,  *  Bring  hitber  Lot,  bis  wife,  and  daughters, 
that  we  do  unto  them  likewise ;'  but  otbers  said, 

*  Not  so,  for  he  dweüetb  quietly  in  tbe  midst  of 
US.'  And  now  I  found  myself  alone,  for  he  that 
had  brougbt  me  hitber  had  left  me,  I  knew  not 
how  nor  where.  And  as  I  went  along,  I  heard 
Bome  sayine  to  their  neighbours,  that  a  purpose 
was  determined  agdnst  the  city,  bnt  they  laugfaed 
and  Said, '  Tbere  shall  be  no  morofloods.'  And  I 
wandered  here  and  there,  tül  at  the  westem  gate 
of  the  city  I  met  a  Tcry  aged  man.  And  he  first 
etared  curionsly  at  me,  by  tbe  glimmering  ligbt  of 
the  moon,  just  setting  m  (he  west,  and  l£en  said, 

*  Whitber  eoest  thou,  my  son  ?  Thou  art  surely 
a  stranger  m  the  dty ;'  and  I  answered,  *  Yea,  fa- 
ther,  I  am,  and  weanr  witb  long  wandering,  would 
fahl  repose,  tiiough  it  were  on  a  eonch  of  straw.* 
And  he  said,  *  ^llow  me ;'  and  I  fi^wed  the 
aged  man.  And  after  a  certain  time,  he  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  large  and  princely  dwelling,  and 
knocking  thereat,  it  was  opened  by  a  yoiing  and 
lorely  nudden.** 

OHAmR  n. 

"  Thou  hast  told  a  fearfbl  tale,  my  Irad,  and  I 
thank  God,  who  hath  sared  tfaee  with  a  great  de- 
Bverance  from  the  mouth  of  deMraetioii.  But 
teil  me  more,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  beart  panteth 
and  trembletii  for  thy  sake,  as  tbe  weaiM  deer 
for  the  brooks  of  water.*' 

<*  Faiher,^  said  Irad,  "  the  mddeii  wfaomet  me 
al  4he  door  was  beautiftd  as  the  first  dtar  which 
oatme  forth  from  the  doads  of  the  flood  upon  the 
^ye  of Noah;  Bke  that  sUr  aalt  fflume  throogh 


the  scattering  darkness,  did  her  mild  bhie  eye 
gleam  througb  her  raren  locks.  Her  form  was 
erect,  yet  bending,  as  that  of  a  cedar  bowine  be- 
'  fore  the  wind.  Her  brow  was  smooih,  and  bigli 
and  white.  She  blushed  as  she  saw  me,  a  stran- 
ger, and  I  saw  her  small  white  band  tremble  as  it 
held  the  silver  lamp,  wbi4h  showed  me  her 
beauty.  And  I,  fiitber,  feit  my  cheek,  too,  bum 
as  I  gazed  on  her,  for  such  lovelinesshad  I  never 
Seen  before,  no,  not  in  the  yisions  of  the  night, 
when  angels,  as  thou  sayest,  come  to  ourbeds,  to 
look  at  US,  the  rmns  of  the  fall,  and  to  sow  sweet 
thougbts,  like  flowers,  upon  them.  She  led  our 
way  into  a  Chamber,  large,  and  llghted  witb  seven 
lamps,  and  then  escaped  from  my  sight.  The  old 
man  next  foUowed,  but,  after  an  bour^s  absence, 
retumed  to  the  Chamber,  and  while  be  set  bread 
and  wine  before  me,  I  wondered  as  I  gazed  at 
bim,  with  a  great  admiration.  He  seemed  like  to 
one  whom  I  knew,  but  wbose  name  I  could  not 
for  a  moment  remember,  tili  at  last  I  found  it 
was  to  thee,  0,  father.  Tet,  ob,  bis  &ce  was  fkr 
otherwise  than  thine  to  bebold,  for  below  bis  bald 
forebead  there  shone  eyes  bright  and  fearful  aa 
those  of  the  serpent,  which  looked  at  me  as  if  thej 
would  devour  me,  body  and  souL  His  teeth  were 
all  uprooted,  save  one,  which  seemed  like  the 
tusk  of  the  wild  boar.  His  face  was  darker  fSu* 
than  thine,  as  if  two  suns  had  long  shone  on  it. 
His  beard  bung  down  to  his  glrdle,  and  was  white 
as  snow.  His  size  was  that  of  a  son  of  Anak. 
And  on  his  Ups,  which  seemed  larger  than  man's, 
there  was  a  smile  which  made  my  blood  cold,  and 
which  ran  to  and  fro  upon  his  face,  like  blue  light- 
ning  upon  a  mldnigbt  sky.  He  seemed  as  old  as 
Satan,  and  I  thought,  *Is  this  tbe  enemy  of  God, 
whose  laughter,  as  tbe  last  man  was  drowned  in 
tbe  flood,  shook  the  ark,  and  was  heard  by  thee 
aboTe  tbe  roar  of  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  V  But  I  ate  my  bread  and  drank  my  wine 
in  sUence.  The  old  man,  too,  spoke  not  tUl  my 
meal  was  ended,  when  he  lifted  up  a  club  from 
thefloor,  gkred  on  me,  and  said,  *I  know  thee 
wbo  thou  art,  and  wbence  thou  art,  and  wbat  thou 
aeekest  in  this  city.  Thy  name  is  Irad ;  thy  ftther 
(as  it  is  suppesed)  is  Helcbisedec,  whom  I  hate  as 
I  hate  the  gates  of  deatb.  Thou  hast  come  to  see 
the  daughters  of  the  land,  but  thou  shält  never 
retum  agam.  As  sure  as  my  name  is  Gapht<»im, 
shall  I  destroy  thee.  Hast  thou  not  leaped  üito 
the  iaws  whicäi  have  long  panted  to  devour  thee  f 
And  ashe  spoke,  he  rose  and  approached,  when  I 
feil  at  his  feet  and  cried  out,  *  Old  man,  for  the 
sake  of  JehoTah,  spare  my  life,  for  yerily  I  am  a 
peaceful  stranger.'  And  Üie  old  man  said,  with  a 
sbriek  which  made  the  hunps  tremble,  *  Jehovah  I 
lüm  1  hate,  for  he  corsed  me,  and  drave  me  from 
my  people,  andheated  his  son  seren  times  hotter 
orer  my  bead,  and  made  my  children  curse  me,  ^ 
and  cursed  them  for  my  sake,  and-— bnt  I  hcre 
stfrred  up  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  against  hhn,  anifl 
made  them  a  stench  in  his  nostrils,  a  Are  that; 

bumeth  all  the  day.    And  for  thee *    *Be- 

ware,  0  Gaphtorim  V  I  exclaimed,  *t>f  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Lord  against  the  city,  lest  he  take 
thee  also  away  by  a  stroke.'  And  the  old  man 
drewt>ack,  and  leanthimselfuponhlBdub,  «nd 
laughed  a  wild  and  hollow  laughter,  m  he  said» 
^  Suem  hall  see  hell  as  soon  as  Sodoli^  and  Kel* 
düseddo  perish  «  soon  ss  0^>htorim   tmith— 
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at  leset  must  cumber  my  groand  no  more.'  80 
MTbg,  he  Struck  h\a  club  upon  tbe  floor,  and 
there  entered,  alaa !  my  fathcr,  not  tbe  beauteous 
maiden»  but  three  sons  of  Belial,  whose  faces  were 
bUck  as  a  coal,  and  they  were  all  in  staturo  like 
tbe  seed  of  tbe  giants ;  and  he  criedf  *  Sons  of  tbo 
eurse,  bmd  tbis  perverse  boy,  and  carry  bim  to 
my  dungeon  tili  he  die,  for  1  have  g^ven  bim  bis 
last  breaid  and  wine.  Tea,  and  he  bas  seen  Tirzab 
tbe  beaudful,  and  will  madden  with  bopeless  love, 
as  well  as  perish  in  banger,  for  1  bated  bim,  and 
his  fatber,  and  bis  God.  And  tbe  men  of  Belial 
seized  upon  me,  resisting  in  rain,  and  lüled  me 
in  tbeir  arms,  and  carried  me  out  of  tbe  Chamber 
wbich  was  lighted  up,  into  one  of  outer  darkness. 
And  tbere  they  wreathed  around  me  a  cord,  and' 
I  feit  myself  descending  between  tbe  sides  of  a 
deep  pit ;  and  lo  l  when  I  touched  tbe  ground,  tbe 
cord  was  cut  from  above,  and  I  was  alone.  I 
hfiard  them  laugb  as  they  left  me,  and  loud  above 
aU  was  tbe  laughter  of  tbe  old  man.  I  heard,  too, 
a  door  crasbing  as  it  was  sbut,  and  then  all  was 
silent.  Fatber,  I  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and 
tbe  more  when  I  stretcbed  my  bands  m  tbe  dark- 
ness, and  ah !  tbere  were  dead  men'a  bones  on 
everr  side,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  not  the  first 
wbo  had  gone  down  into  that  prison-bouse.  But 
I  remembered  tbee  and  thy  God,  and  I  prayed 
mnd  I  wept,  and  my  soul  came  onto  nie  again ; 
and,  to  raise  me  above  the  mire,  I  made  me  a 
pQe  of  tbe  dead  men^s  bones,  and  I  sat  upon  it, 
and  I  slept,  and  my  sleep  was  sweet  unto  me ; 
jea,  even  tbere,  wUh  tbe  aide  of  tbe  pit  ibr  my 
piUow.  Two  days  passed  away,  and  I  lound  ban- 
ger gnawmg  my  bowels  like  a  worm,  wbon  I 
bearkened  and  heard,  and  first  a  door  was  slowly 
opened,  and  then  tbere  were  steps  hke  the  steps 
of  men,  and  then  for  a  seaaon  there  was  silence. 
And  then  a  torch  flashed  on  the  top  of  the  pit, 
and  I  saw  a  vessel  descending  toward  me,  and 
there  came  a  voice  saying,  *  Arise  and  eat'  I 
arose  at  the  voice.  I  opened  the  vessel,  and  be- 
hold it  was  a  dish  of  salt  and  savoury  meat ;  and  I 
Ate  it  gladly.  But  I  began  to  thirat  and  cried 
oat,  '  Give  me  also  to  dnnk.*  And  lot  the  ves- 
sel was  taken  up,  and  after  a  season  was  retumed 
to  me ;  bat,  when  I  opened  the  lid,  there  was  not 
m  it  a  drop  of  wine  or  of  water  to  cool  iny  tongue. 
And  the  cords  were  drawn  up  again  speedily,  and 
I  heard  another  boarse  laugb,  and,  k)oküig  w^  I 
asw  tbe  face  of  the  old  man  grinning  down  upon 
me,  and  he  cried,  '  Thirst  on  tili  we  meet  again  ;* 
and  the  torches  were  then  witbdrawn,  and  the 
bolts  of  the  door  were  shut,  and  I  was  left  alone 
aokä  baming  with  thirat  in  the  dungeon  of  dead 
men*8  bones.  Ffither,  it  woold  grieve  thy  spkit 
to  teil  tbee  how  I  ran  about  the  pit  in  misery, 
bow  I  ahouted  in  agony,  and  was  fam  to  eat  of 
«fae  wet  livmg  creatures  that  I  found  in  the  bot- 
tom  of  tbe  donfeon,  amidst  the  mire.  Another 
da/  pa»ed,  and  I  lived  still,  bat  wws  deeirousnow 
to  die,  and  thoiu^t,  indeed,  thatmy  end  wasnear, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  great  sound,  as  it  manj 
thnnders  were  ander  my  feet,  and  Üie  aldes  of  the 
pit  were  mored,  and  the  dead  men^s  bones  shook 
aroimdme.  I  raised  myself  straightway  from  the 
•leep  of  death  that  was  pasaing  over  me,  and 
itdod  op.  I  heard  dreadml  sounds,  as  of  fear, 
^eehambenofthe  hoose,  and  then  tbere 


my  deliverance  was  fuUy  come.  For  tbe  bolts  of 
the  Chamber  were  drawn  a8ide,,and  a  step,  light 
as  the  dance  of  rain-drops,  was  heard,  and  a  torch 
flashed  again  down  tho  sides  oftho  pit;  but  thero 
appeared  beaide  it,  not  now  the  &ce  of  tbe  old 
man,  but,  blessed  be  tbe  God  of  Melcbizedecl 
that  of  the  fair  maiden  whom  I  had  seen  at  the 
beginning.  She  let  down  to  me  a  ligbt  Udder, 
and  I  rose  on  it  m  haste  to  the  mouth  of  the 
dungeon.  And  sbe  Said,  for  she  bore  with  her  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  wme,  '  Eat  and  drink 
and  then  flee  for  thy  life.^  And  wbile  I  ate  and 
drank,  and  my  strength  came  to  me,  she  told  me 
that  tbere  had  been  a  great  eartbquake,  wbich 
had  shaken  all  tbe  dwellingsin  Sodom,  and  driven 
all  tbe  people  in  terror  into  tbe  streets;  that 
Caphtorim  and  his  servants  were  tbere,  butwould 
peradventure  speedily  retum ;  that  sbe  had  pur- 
posed  to  save  me,  or  to  perish  with  me,  and  had 
tarried  in  the  dwclling,  but  that  I  must  now  de- 
part  Fatber,  I  besought  her  to  flee  with  me^ 
but  she  Said  *  Nay  ;*  and  wbile  I  waited,  and  im- 
plored  her  to  escape  fi-om  tbe  aocursed  city,  I 
heard  tbe  voice  of  tbe  old  man  crying  to  bis  com- 
panions  without  tbe  gate,  *Surely  the  bittemess 
of  death  is  past,*  and  then  I  knew  that  I  must  es- 
cape and  flee.  The  maiden  brought  me  to  a  door 
leading  out  secretly  to  tbe  street,  and,  as  sbe 
bade  me  haste,  she  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 
I  kissed  her,  and  plunged  into  tbe  night;  and  lol 
I  have  now  retumed  into  Uiy  beloved  dwelling^ 
and  truit  that  I  have  received  grace  in  thy  sight. 

OHAPTKB  III. 

All  that  night  was  peaceful  ander  the  roof-tree 
of  Melcbis^ec  The  youth  slept  as  if  he  had 
never  slept  before,  so  profound  was  his  draught 
of  the  waters  of  forgetfulness.  The  old  man 
dreamed  long  before  he  slept,  as  be  gazed  on  tbe 
youthful  form  of  the  slumbering  Iraid,  and  after 
he  slept,  continued  long  to  dream  of  his  darlinff 
cbild.  But,  when  at  last  the  moming  came,  behold 
Irad  was  not  in  the  dwellingt  Melcbisedeo^a 
beart  sank  within  bim,  and  be  said,  **  Surely  I  an 
bereaved  of  my  only  son.  Whither  can  he  have 
again  strayed?  Is  it,  alas  t  after  the  eyes  of  her 
whom  he  saw  in  the  hoose  of  bim  whom  I  know 
but  too  well,  and  who  bates  me  with  a  perfect 
hatred  ?**  And  as  he  spoke,  he  arose  and  looked 
soutbward  over  the  piain.  But  all  was  empty  and 
soUtary.  And  as  the  hour  for  his  daily  worship 
of  God  had  come,  he  betook  bimself  to  theroof  of 
bis  house,  and  looking  to  the  east,  threw  himself 
on  lus  fkce,  worshipped  Jehovah,  and  mhigled. 
with  it  a  prayer  fer  Irad,  bis  lost  cbild,  and  came 
down,  and,  after  partaking  of  his  moming  meal 
of  polse  and  mÜk,  went  fbrth  to  hidffe  his  people, 
as  aforetime,  in  the  midst  of  tbe  uttie  town  of 
Salem. 

Bat  where  was  Icad  f  He  had  tisen,  and  had 
gone  £>rth  to  look  abroad  at  sunrise,  when  he  i« 
aware  of  three  men  passing  louth-westward  along 
the  lidgy  riseof  the  liills.  At  thev  paas,  thev  fix 
theh*  eyes  upon  If  elchisedec*s  dweuing,  and  these 
eyes  to  Irad  seem,  althoagh  tarned  awiay  from  the 
son,  to  be  of  baming  fire.  Bat,  as  he  looks,  they 
rcnrert  soutbward  tbeir  gaze,  and  tum  soothward 
tbeir  eager  and  quickening  ttepa,  tiU  in  the  die- 


WM  deep  rilenee.    Bat  inrely  now  the  lioar  OT  teoce  they  seem  as  one  man  oroflfltng  the  oatBne 
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of  the  mountaiD,  and  disappearing  from  vieF.  **  I 
must  follow,"  Said  the  youth,  and  after  returning 
and  kiasing  goftly  the  Ups  of  Melchisedec,  he 
bursts  away  in  pursuit  of  the  three.  On  surmount- 
ing  the  hill,  and  looking  below,  there  spreads  out 
before  his  eye  a  large  and  fertile  piain,  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  niountains,  which  become  more 
precipitous  and  towering  where  on  the  south-ea^it 
they  divide  the  piain  from  the  Valley  <?f  the  Jordan 
and  the  devoted  cities.  Flocks  and  herds  are 
grazing  on  it,  and  in  the  centre  there  Stands  a  tent, 
with  many  smaller  dwellings  scattered  behind  it, 
and  a  yenerable  man  seated  under  a  sycamore, 
which  casts  ita  cool  shadow  over  the  door.  As 
the  mysterious  three  draw  near,  the  old  man  arises, 
runs  forward  to  meet  them,  and  bows  himself 
down  on  hia  face  to  the  ground,  thcn  rushes  back 
towards  the  tent;  and,  after  brief  stay,  re- 
appears,  hasting  toward  theherd,  and  takes  thence 
a  calf,  gives  it  to  a  young  man  to  dress  it,  takes 
butter  and  milk,  and  sets  it  before  the  strangere, 
and  they  eat,  or  seera  to  eat.  While  all  this  is 
being  done,  Irad  with  fear  and  haste  creeps  for- 
ward from  one  bush  to  another,  tili  he  has  reached 
a  covert  whence  he  can  both  see  and  hear  clearly. 

The  appearance  of  Abraham,  whom  Irad  had 
seen  before  when  Melchisedec  gave  him  bread  and 
wine  after  the  battle  of  the  piain,  was  that  of  one 
younger  far  than  Melchisedec  or  Caphtorim,  and 
ßeemed  as  if  it  were  never  to  be  older  than  it  waj. 
Long  and  bushy,  although  grey,  were  his  locks, 
and  descended  to  his  girdle.  A  mountain  of 
snow,  rising  amid  forests,  was  his  forehead.  His 
eye  was  dark  as  death,  yet  mild  as  spring.  His 
stature  was  lofly,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  two  now 
spoken  of,  was  not  bent  at  all  by  time :  it  was 
ereci  as  a  pillar  of  palm.  And  while  might  and 
majesty  moved  in  every  step,  a  smile  of  ineffable 
repose,  as  if  bom  from  somo  glorious  vision  for 
ever  before  his  view,  lay  on  his  Ups,  nay,  seem- 
ed  to  circulate  over  him  all.  His  eye,  his  head, 
his  ups,  his  stature,  seemed  to  look  upward  and 
forward ;  even  when  he  bowed  in  reverence  before 
ihe  mcssengers  of  Heaven,  it  was  as  if  the  faith 
and  fatherhood  of  a  million  of  sain^  were  gather- 
ed  into  his  face  and  his  bearing. 

Seated  under  the  same  sycamore  were  the 
ßtrange  three ;  and  Irad  wondered,  as  he  tumed 
from  Abraham  to  gaze  at  their  faces  and  förms, 
which  were  not  like  those  of  the  sons  of  men. 
Clear  and  distinct  above  were  their  three  faces, 
radiant,  mild,  piercing,  softer  than  woman,  strong- 
er  than  man,  sabtler  than  a  shade,  and  yet  more 
firm  and  fervid  than  a  sun  shining  in  his  strength 
with  perfect  purity,  blended  with  grace,  and  with 
aspecte  which  would  havebeen  tcrrific  torepulsion 
and  diamay  to  a  dweller  in  Sodom,  but  were  to 
Irad  and  Abraham  as  attractive  as  awful.  As  to 
age,  they  seemed  to  "  wear  with  difference  the 
co-equal  brightness  of  fadeless  youth."  One  face 
had  more  of  leonine  grandeur  in  its  llnes;  a 
secood  more  of  infantine  lovellness,  and  the  third 
more  of  the  piercing  visage  of  an  eagle.  But  when 
they  looked,  their  three  faces  rayed  out  one 
meaning,  and  when  they  spoke,  their  voices,  which 
were  musically  sweet,  yet  strong  as  a  Kon's  voice, 
feemed  oneharmony  woven  from  three  consenting 
chords,  like  the  voices  of  three  streams  meeting 
at  eventide. 

Irad  with  eager  earlistened  to  the  conTenatloxi 


between  them  and  Abraham,  heard  them  predict 
that  Sarah,  his  wife,  was  to  have  a  son ;  heard 
Sarah  laughing  in  ßcom  within  the  tent ;  saw  a 
raiyestic  shade  of  angör  paasing  over  the  faces  of 
the  three  once  and  again  as  she  denies  that  she 
had  laughed,  and  heard  them  renew  the  promise. 
But  now  the  meal  is  over,  the  sun  is  sinking  to- 
ward the  west;  the  guests  arise,  and  Abraham 
departs  a  little  way  with  them.  And  as  Sarah 
again  retires  into  the  tent,  Irad  glides  past  the 
door,  and,  moved  by  an  irresistible  Impulse,  follows 
their  southward  Steps.  At  length  they  reach  the 
suummit  of  a  hill,  commanding  the  course  of  the 
Jordan,  the  pUun,  and  the  smoke  of  the  citiea, 
rising  up  in  the  still  evening  air  like  a  blood-red 
canopy.  Here  they  pause,  as  if  to  part,  and  Irad, 
throwing  himself  down  below  a  tree  half-way  up 
the  ascent,  wituesses  a  scene  which  thrilled  his 
being  to  its  foundation. 

More  than  mortal,  as  they  stand  on  the  hill,  and 
in  the  light  of  the  djing  day,  aeem  the  statures 
of  the  men.  But  suddenly,  as  they  talk  to  Abra- 
ham, a  bright  mist  hides  them  fix)m  lrad*s  viev, 
then  rises  up  towarda  heaven,  dllating  and  deep- 
ening  as  it  ascends — forms  next  into  the  likeness 
of  mighty  wheels,  flashiug  with  all  the  coloura  of 
the  rainbow,  which  change,  and  interchange,  and 
mingle — and  the  three  faces  re-appear  from  the 
midst  of  a  confusion  of  glory  half-way  up  toward 
the  zeuith,  looking  down  with  solemn  and  stead- 
fast  aspect  upon  Abraham,  who  has  fallen  upon 
his  face  in  wonder  and  in  worship,  Irad,  whisper- 
ing  to  himself  "It  is  the  glory  of  the  great 
Jehovah,"  faints  in  terror  away. 

Whe*n  restored  to  himself,  the  aun  has  aet,  the 
large  stars  of  the  oriental  night  are  out,  but  seem 
dim  in  that  blaze  of  glory  which  is  still  shining, 
and  in  those  fiices  which,  like  three  mighty  planets 
touching  each  other,  form  the  centre  of  its  bright- 
ness. Between  Irad  and  thia  unspeakable  glory, 
and  immediately  beneath  the  wheels  and  the  faces, 
kneels,  with  reverent  looks  and  handa  clasped  in 
aupplication,  a  man.  It  is  Abraham ;  and  as  Irad 
listens,  he  hears  him,  with  strong  crying  and  sobs, 
pleading  "for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  thunder  which  is  answering  at  intervals 
his  words.  Irad  can  only  gather  that  Sodom  is  to 
be  destroyed  on  the  morrow,  unless  ten  righteous 
persons  be  found  therein.  And  then  there  is  a 
stir  amid  the  still  glory,  and  a  noise  as  the  noiae 
of  a  hoat  is  heard,  and  the  vast  wheels  lift  up 
themselves  and  becone  wings,  stretching  out  to 
the  enda  of  heaven,  and  with  eyes  on  each  wing, 
and  the  pomp  moves  alowly  upward,  nnd  the  faces 
fade  88  they  aacend,  and  the  atars  are  again  clear, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  hath  pasaed  utteriy 
away.  Abraham,  with  dejected  look,  returns  to- 
ward hia  place,  and  the  youth  could  have  touched 
the  hcm  of  hia  mantle,  aa  he  came  down  the  hill 
with  lingering  atep.  But  when  he  haa  pasaed,  Irad 
leaps  up  and  says  alone  to  himaelf^  **  Only  ten 
peraona.  I  ahall  yet  aave  the  city,  or  perish  with 
it  and  with  her.**  And,  thua  crying,  he  leapa 
like  a  deaperate  man  into  the  southem  darknesa, 
and  hies  towarda  Zoar. 

(Tobe  eontinued.) 
m*  »  ■» 

The  man  who  antieipated  too  much  in  the  fb- 
tare,  loses  the  present ;  he  looks  before  him,  and 
has  his  pocket  picked. 
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BT   "ERRO." 

It  is  Christmas  Eve ;  and  mankind  from  the  caa- 
Üe  to  the  ooUage  have  tarned  care  oat  of  doors. 
The  **  Tale  Log  ^  burns  brightly  upon  many  a 
hcardi — and  its  red  boams  flash  joyfully  upon 
many  a  yoang  and  rosy  cheek.  Families  k>ng 
sondered,  are  again  for  the  happy  moment  united. 
The  gray-haired  sire,  no  lese  tban  hia  ligbt-hearted 
grandchild,  feels  the  genial  hiflaence  of  the  hour, 
tb«  gladdemng  Ught  of  that  brave  old  yole  log 
bas  stnick  twenty  years  from  the  ages  of  the 
oldest.  Not  yonng  men  and  maidena  only,  bat 
iAd  men  and  matrons,  Esthers  and  huBbanda, 
nothen  and  wives,  all  secm  to  have  gone  mad 
togeth^,  and  are  children  again.  Many  a  merry 
joke  and  gay  langh  goes  round,  the  Bcenes  of 
their  chQdhood  are  recalled;  old,  half-forgotten 
tales  are  told ;  a  thoosand  grie&  are  forgotten; 
poverty,  that  dread  phantom  whieh  pursueth 
many,  feela  for  the  time  that  bis  power  is  gone. 
The  cid  year  is  on  bis  last  legs,  with  all  bis  sor- 
rowB,  and  all  bis  joys ;  let  bim  go  1  We  bear  bim 
HO  i]l> Willi  We  will  Üght  bim  out  with  a  rousing 
ire;  breathe  one  sigh  over  the  hopes  he  bas 
wfthered,  and  light  up  a  thousand  new  ones  to 
haU  the  Coming  of  the  dawning  year. 

Such  is  the  scene  witbin;  but  without,  the 
night  18  dark,  dreary  and  dlsmaL  The  rein  pat- 
ten  heavfly  upon  the  fallen  leaves,  aud  murmurs 
hoarsely  Hke  the  rusbing  of  a  distant  torrent, 
thii»iigb  the  desolate  branches  of  the  leafiess  treos. 
There  is  but  liltTe  wind,  and  that  little  seems 
anhappy,  and  wanders  moaning  almost  inaudibly, 
Bke  a  bomeless  outcast,  from  hill  to  hill,  without 
rest  or  peace.  Few  would  be  out  willmgly  in 
sach  a  night ;  but  on  Chrismas  Eve,  none ;  and 
yet  there  is  an  old  man  muffled  to  the  eyea,  sit- 
tin^  bolt  upright  upon  bis  ambling  nag,  the 
maddy  toad  splashing  and  glancing  beneath  bis 
horBe*8  feet,  and  the  drenching  rain  dripping  in 
tiny  riTulets  from  bis  slouched  hat  as  he  [ogs 
aloüg.  Who  may  tbis  be,  who  on  such  a  night 
of  festivity,  and  at  an  age  when  he  ought  t6 
know  better,  is  toiling  on  through  the  thick  dark- 
BCflsf  Is  it  not  a  hofiday  to  the  rieh  and  the 
poor,  the  master  and  the  labourer?  And  can 
there  be  any  work  which  might  not  have  been 
pvt  off— any  joumey  which  might  not  have  been 
delayed  until  the  morrow?  Or  is  this  some 
wretched  slave  of  gold,  who,  unblest  by  the 
•toothing  tendemess  of  a  partner,  or  the  genUe 
endearments  of  a  &mOy  as  he  sinks  into  the  vale 
«f  years,  knows  no  difference  between  bis  weary 


days,  save  by  the  amount  of  paltry  gain  which 
each  succeeding  one  adds  to  bis  mouldering  hoard  ? 
0  judge  not  too  barsbly,  too  hastily! — he  is  a 
husband  and  a  fatber,  nor  these  only  in  namtB ; 
but  one  of  the  tenderestsensibUities.  This  night 
alone  of  all  the  year,  in  accordance  with  a  family 
custom,  ever  religiously  observed,  have  all  bis 
chfldren  gathered  around  bim  again.  There  is 
but  one  man  in  the  Community,  who  at  such  a 
time  and  on  such  a  night,  wotdd  relinquish  bis 
cosy  easy-chair  amidst  the  boeom  of  his  famUy, 
to  prosecute  alonely  and  toilsome  joumey  through 
the  dreary  and  broken  roads,  "  the  doctor."  One 
'only  inducement  which  could  prevail  upon  bim  to 
do  so— a  conviction  that  it  was  a  duty  imposed 
upon  bim.» 

Not,  let  it  be  understood,  a  duty  to  his  lamily 
or  to  himself ;  like  the  migority  of  his  profession, 
who  have  nothing  eise  to  depend  upon,  he  is 
poor,  but  by  no  means  destitute ;  and  the  wanta 
of  his  &mi]y  or  himself,  no  longer  require  aa 
they  have  too  often  done,  that  he  should  expose 
his  now  aged  head  upon  such  a  night,  to  the 
inclement  weather,  or  leave  his  social  and  happy 
hearth  to  obtain  for  thoee  who  are  dependant 
upon  bim,  necessary  food.  No  I — it  is  bis  duty 
to  his  neigbbor,  the  ezerdse  of  charity,  which 
alone  could  tum  bim  out  upon  the  present  occa* 
sion.  Nofee,  however>  tempting,  would  for  its 
own  sake  have  proved  a  sufficient  consideretion. 
His  heart  is  richer  tban  his  band ;  and  notwith« 
Standing  all  he  bas  suffered  from  the  ingretitude 
of  his  species,  and  few  have  had  a  better  insight 
into  the  human  heart,  his  own  bas  ever  over^ 
flowed  with  klndness  and  charity  towards  them, 
and  is  still,  as  ever,  ready  to  attend  to  the  mean- 
est  call  of  the  wretched  and  destitute. 

He  is  thinking,— that  old  man,  joggmg  along 
in  the  dreary  solitude ;  thinkmg  of  th^  time,  whea 
with  high  hopes  and  higher  bonors,  a  light  heart 
and  a  lighter  purse,  be  embarked  upon  the  tideof 
life.    He  had  high  and  noblö  aspfrations  then:' 
what  would  he  not  Accom^Üsh  upon  earth  f  he 
bas  higher,  tioblör  asplratiobs  now — but  bis  hopea    ' 
point  not'to  earth,  but  to  Heav'en.    He  is  think- 
ing of  all  that  he  bas  suif^r^  and  undergone  in 
^e  arduous  prOsecution  öf  the  prbfbssion,  to  which  ^ ' 
he  bas  devoted  himself  änce  then.    Of  the  men- 
tal sdlitude  in'  which  for  many  years  he  dwelt,  an 
allen  otaiongst  an  fgnorant  and  pr^udiced  people, 
who,  tlnable  to  appreciato  his  talents  and  abilities,    ' 
jealous  of  the  race  Ücom  whebce  be   Sprung, 


•  "  Erro'»  nrast  pardon  ns  for  remtnding  him  tbat  tha 
Clergy  of  every  ChrisUan  communion  have  always  been, 
aud  ever  will  i>e,  found  as  ready  and  wülinr  to  brave  tb« 
•tonn,  ot  the  call  of  duty,  at  the  Doctor— alThonor  to  both 
Ibr  10  doiuff.^Eik 
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and  incompetent  to  form  suit&ble  asaociates  for 
one  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  were  yet  in  their 
narrow-mindednessready  enough  to  impute  tobim 
the  meanest  and  most  despicable  motives,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  erery  quibble  to  rob  him  of  the 
hard  earned  froits  of  bis  labor. 

He  is  thinking  of  the  weary  days  and  nights  of 
toU,  which  have  prematurely  blanched  hishairand 
sapped  bis  Constitution ;  of  bis  wrestlings  witb 
poverty,  and  all  tbe  evils  tbat  flesb  is  heu:  to.  He 
Is  thinking  of  tbe  many  around  him,  who,  with  half 
tbe  education,  abllity  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  fcels  himaelf  endowed,  have  long  since  out- 
Btripped  him  in  the  race — and  while  he  is  yet  in 
bis  cid  age,  reaping  a  scanty  competence  by  the 
labor  of  bis  own  bands,  are  revelling  in  wealth 
which  tbey  have  attained  by  a  far  shorter  and 
easicr  road ;  but  he  envies  them  not — he  would 
go  tbrougb  it  all  agam  for  the  love  which  he  bears 
to  bis  own  glorious  profession.  No  one  knows 
better  ihan  bimself,  tbat  death  is  not  the  end  of 
life,  but  only  asbort  and  necessary  change  tbrougb 
which  a  higher,  loftier  life  must  be  attained.  He 
has  educated  bis  children  as  be  bimself  was  edu- 
cated,  and,  each  following  the  bent  of  bis  own 
particular  genius  is  fighting  bis  own  way  upwards 
tbrougb  tbe  labyrinthine  mazes  of  this  sublunary 
World :  and  what  cares  he  now  tor  wealth  ?  The 
few  and  simple  wants  which  a  life  of  toil  and  pri- 
Tation  has  allowed  to  become  necessaries  are  easily 
supplied ;  and  in  the  benevolent  exercise  of  know- 
ledge,  and  the  quiet  retirement  of  bis  study,  he 
can  pass  almost  unnoticed  and  unknown,  as  he  has 
lived  and  labored,  tbrougb  the  few  sbort  and 
tranquil  days  which  yet  lie  between  bim  and  the 
grave. 

What  then  should  cast  a  gloom  upon  bis  brow, 
— what,  for  the  moment,  cause  tbat  sbadow  of 
discontent  and  annoyance  to  flit  across  bis  usually 
placid  face  ?  Bitter  reflections  leave  their  impress 
iixere — and  this  is  the  cause  of  them. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  this  degenerate  age  and 
eountry,  and  one  of  the  most  pregnant  signs  of  its 
ignorance  and  imbecility,  to  sligbt  and  throw  re- 
proach    upon    bis    office.     Men,    contemptible 
frora  their  ignorance ;  formidable  from  their  politi- 
cal  influence;  the  moet  wortbless,  onprmcipled 
and  designing  of  mankind,  have  taken  upon  them- 
felves  to  assume  his  hard  earned  title  and  honors. 
And  the  State  Legislature,  blindly  believing  that 
tbe    popnlar  principles,  can  be  as  readily  and 
appropriately  applied  to  intellectual  and  scien- 
tific pursuits,  of  which  tbey  know  notbing,  as  to 
the  B\\e  of  bntter  and  bacon,  of  which  tbey  know 
mach,  have  endeavoured  to  sink  him  below  his 
level,  by  placing  these  upon  tbe  samo  apparent 


footing  as  bimself,  in  tbe  social  scale.  He  knows» 
for  he  is  not  a  fool,  tbat  to  do  this  in  reality,  is 
impoflsible ; — the  story  of  the  daw  in  borrowed 
plumes  is  familiär  to  bim,  and  he  knows  that  no 
amount  of  eagle's  featbers  wüi  enable  a  corbie  to 
soar  npwards  to  the  snn.  He  feels  tbat  tbe  eda- 
cation  and  intelligence  of  the  eountry  are  with 
him^tbat  no  legislative  enactment  can  taint  his 
fair  fame.  But  he  feels  justly,  that  tbe  noble  aod 
useful  profession  to  which  he  belongs,  and  bimself 
as  an  individual,  thougb  bumble  member  thereof^ 
has  been  grossly  iiyured.  Witb  high  mindedand 
intelligent  statesmen,  he  might  hope  to  be  heard  ; 
but  be  cannot,  in  his  old  age,  stoop  to  the  low 
trickery  and  underhanded  means,  which  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  adopt,  in  order  to  meet  his 
opponents  upon  their  own  £^imd.  He  cannot 
hope  to  convert  the  senate-house  Into  a  platfonn 
of  common-sense  and  intelligence,  upon  wbicii 
alone  he  can  make  a  stand — he  feels  tbat  he  has 
no  redress ;  that  the  drcumstances  of  tbe  time  in 
which  he  lives,  have  placed  humbug  and  quackerj 
at  a  premium,  and  piain,  straightforward  bonestj 
and  Sterling  integrity  at  a  discount ;  he  is  disgusted 
at  the  indignity  which  has  been  ofTered  to  bim^ 
and  tbe  insult  rankles  in  bis  bosom. 

But  he  has  been  trained  in  tbe  school  of  advers- 
ity ;  he  is  no  stranger  to  neglect  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  be  has  leamt  to  look  to  a  higher  tribunal 
than  that  of  his  fellow  men,  for  a  just  appredatioa 
of  his  labors ;  and  as  be  plods  wearOy  on,a  biigbter 
and  happier  ezpression  chases  tbe  shadows  from 
bis  thoughtful  brow,  and  he  enjoys  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  bis  duty,  that  true  and  genuine  satis&ction, 
which  in  the  present  instance,as  in  toomany  others, 
is  likely  to  be  the  only  reward  or  remuneration  of 
his  toü. 

He  has  some  distance  yet  to  travel,  nearly  nine 
mües  altogether  from  bis  home ;  and  the  night  is 
so  dark,  and  tbe  roads  so  nearly  impaasable,  that 
he  is  obliged  to  go  on  horse-back,  as  the  onlj 
probable  way  of  ultimately  reaching  bis  destina- 
tion.  A  few  pacesbehmd  him,  upon  a  bare-backed 
poney,  bis  ragged  dothes  scarcely  sheltering  liis 
shivering  lüubs  from  the  pelting  shower,  and  his 
red,  unclothed  feet,  kicking  vigorously  at  the  spare 
sides  of  his  shaggy  poney,  as  he  urges  bim  to  keep 
up  with  his  better  mounted  companion,  is  the 
urchin  who  has  threaded  those  dreary  paths, 
before,  that  night,  in  search  of  the  Doctor. 

We  will  pass  overthe  intenrening  mUes  quicker 
than  tiiey  were  accomplished  by  our  venerable 
friend,  and  conduct  our  readers  at  once  to  the  door 
of  the  imall  and  mde  log  hut,  upon  whose  latch 
bis  band  is  now  laid  in  the  act  of  enteiing. 

It  is  a  drunkard^s  liome :  in  which  sbort,  simple 
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ttd  expressive  sentence,  we  baye  presented  a 
vi?id  picture  of  the  nearest  approach  to  a  hell  up- 
on  earth.  Christmas  eve,  the  most  joyous  eyening 
of  the  year,  ca^ts  no  gleam  of  happiness  within 
that  wretched  and  dismal  abode.  Heaven  hath 
abandoned  it  and  its  wretched  owner ;  and  virtu- 
008  Earth,  and  all  who  dwell  upon  her,  followmg 
tfl  they  usoally  do  in  the  footsteps  of  the  crowd, 
hare  long  since  with  a  sigh  of  very  equirocal 
charity  giYen  them  over  to  perdition.  The  door 
opens,  and  we  enter  with  him. 

The  hat  containa  but  one  room,  enclosed  by 
foiir  oucside  rough,  unhewn  log  walls,  imperfeoUy 
cUnked  with  clay  and  mosa.  There  is  no  ceiling, 
saFe  what  La  foroied  by  the  slabs  which  oompose 
the  gabled  roof^  now  J[>lack,  grimy  and  smoke- 
Btained.  There  is  a  large  uncouth  stone  fireplace 
and  chimney,  with  afew  decaying  branda  smoking 
upon  the  broken  hearth,  all  that  is  left  of  a  fire 
apparently  made  up  many  houre  ago.  Nothing 
can  be  more  desolate  and  cheerless  than  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  apartment,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
— and  it  is  silent  as  the  grave — the  only  sound 
that  is  heard  as  we  enter,  being  the  solitary,  dis- 
mal drip,  drip,  drippiug  of  the  rain  drops  which 
bare  foand  easy  entrance  through  the  insuffici- 
ent  roof ;  and  yet  even  here  may  be  traced  by 
the  flickering  and  uncertain  light  of  the  dying  fire, 
some  attempt  at  tidiness  and  order.  A  rough 
pine  stand  of  the  rudest  and  most  unfinished  work- 
manship,  bearing  evident  traces  of  its  having  been 
mannfactured  by  a  norice  in  the  joiner^s  art,  occu- 
pies  one  comer ;  and  here,  with  an  effbrt  to  make 
the  best  of  circumstances,  the  dilapidated  china 
and  crockery  of  the  household  has  been  carefully, 
CTBn  tastefully  arranged;  the  least  shattered 
pieces  filling  the  most  prominent  places ;  and  all, 
from  the  broken  pUtes  and  cnps,  here  and  there 
introduced  to  fill  up  some  hiatus  in  the  arrange- 
ment,  to  the  rough  pine  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  are  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  But  every 
Utile  attempt  which  has  been  made  towards  a  look 
of  comfort,  serves  only  by  its  lamentable  insuffi- 
ciency  to  give  the  whole  interior  a  more  dreary 
and  forlorn  appearance.  Within  a  liUle  crib  upon 
Uie  floor,  made  by  nailing  four  rough  boards 
togethcr  at  the  comers,  and  evidently  constructed 
by  the  architect  of  the  cupboard,  whoever  that 
might  be,  are  sleeping  two  children,  somewhere 
mboQt  the  ages  of  two  and  three  reapectively,  upon 
m  straw  bed ;  tiiey  are  tumbled  together  as  if  they 
had  cfimbed  in  of  their  own  accord,  and  had  fallen 
«aleep  in  the  first  position  they  feil  into;  their 
imgged  dresses  which  they  stiU  wear,  showing 
bowever,  many  oaequivocalmarksofharingbeen 
fltitehed  and  mended  to  the  atmest  boonds  of 


pos^bility.  The  doctor^s  eye,  accustomed  to  such 
scenes,  glanced  rapidly  over  the  room  as  he 
entered.  There  was  a  bed  in  one  comer  of  it, 
and  towards  it  his  eye,  after  a  momentary  survey 
of  the  ol^'ects  we  hare  described,  turned  inquir- 
ingly  as  he  closed  the  door.  A  female  form  was 
lying  upon  it,  but  no  voice  greeted  him  as  he 
entered.  He  closed  the  door  silently ;  he  had  a 
heart  even  for  her  afflictlon,  and  thinking  that 
wom  out  nature  might  at  last  have  yielded  to 
flleep,  he  stole  noiselessly  to  the  bed  aide.  One 
Single  glance  served  to  remove  aU  doubt — ^Death 
had  beem  there  before  him,  and  his  pracüced  eye 
too  surely  recognised  at  the  first  hasty  glance,  the 
ineffaceable  footmarks  he  had  left  upon  that  pale 
and  sorrowful  countenance.  Tes,  alone  in  the 
dreary  soHtude  of  that  lonely  hut,  the  young  and 
tender  being  before  him,  had  met  the  grim  tyrant 
face  to  face,  and  yielded  up  her  soul  to  God  t 
Scenes  of  suffering,  sorrow  and  distress  were  £uni- 
liar  as  household  words;  but  there  was  soi^e- 
thing  so  terrible,  so  oppressive,  in  the  silent  lone« 
liness  of  that  desolate  abode,  tenonted  only  by^ 
unconscious  in&nts  and  the  sleeping  dead ;  some- 
thing  which  so  cried  aloud  for  sympathy  to  his. 
heart,  in  that  cold,  fixed,  appealing  eye,  turned. 
in  its  upward,  stony,  dying  gaze  towards  Heaven^ 
that  involuntarily  as  the  aad  picture  of  forsaken. 
misery  met  his  gaze,  he  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  band  and  wept 

Alas!  poor  Maryl  The  kindly  sympathy  an<L 
assistancc  of  one  generous  heart  might  afew  diort- 
hours  ago  have  saved  thee.  Thine  was  not  aa 
inevltable  death — but  the  wailiogs  of  thy  untold 
suiferings  feil  only  upon  the  insensible  ears  of 
solitude  and  night.  And  on  the  eve  of  that 
blessed  day  when  the  Son  of  God  came  down  upon 
earth  to  save  sinners,  no  band  save  that  of  a  feo- 
ble  old  man  was  put  forth  to4ielp  theo— and  time, 
the  irredeemable  time,  had  been  wastedlndelayi^ 
ere  he  could  bring  thee  succour. 

As  such  harrowing  reflections  forced  them- 
selves  upon  him,  the  door  again  opened ;  and  the- 
ragged,  barefooted  boy,  drenched  and  dripping, 
from  the  wintry  storm,whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned,  entered  the  room,  and  walked  towards  tho 
hearth,  where,  after  shaking  bimself  like  a  New- 
foundland  dog  fresh  from  a  river,  be  stooped 
down,  and  gatbering  together  the  deoaying^ 
brands,  scattered  about,  began  making  ap  the  fire» 
His  mission  had  been  accomplished,.  tbo  doctor 
brought ;  and  he  feit  easy  in  \m  mindv  thoagb 
his  bodOy  drcumstances  were  anytbing  bat  con 
fortable.  A  good  fire,  howeyer,  woald  soon  inw 
pari  new  wannth  to  hi»  chilled  Umfc«,  and  reaaU 
mate  hi8  drippinf  body,  and  he  rose  from  hit  kneef 
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with  the  apparentintentionofbringiDgmorewood 
from  withom  to  kindle  np  the  fire.  Just  then, 
Ihe  deathly  ailenceof  the  place  seemed  to  rouse 
him,  and  he  cast  a  hasty  ^anee  towards  the  motion- 
kfls  bed,  where  the  woman  lay. 

She  was  his  sister ;  and  thej  were  orphans  and 
■trangers  in  a  foreign  land,  whose  language  and 
manners  mocked  them  with  a  semblance  of  tiieir 
own.  Foor  child  I  instead  of  being  the  mother  of 
a  fiunilj,  she  ought  even  jet  to  have  beenalight- 
hearted,  joyous  maiden.  She  was  scarcelj  twenty, 
and  had  married  as  too  manj  young  girls  marry, 
knowing  little  of  the  character  of  him  to  whom 
she  gare  herselt  The  passion  he  once  feit  or 
professed  towards  her,  had  long  since  yielded  to 
one  of  a  baser,  jBefcer  and  more  degradug  nature, 
the  passion  for  drink.  Poverty  had,  as  it  ever 
/  does,  ibllowed  doeely  apon  the  footsteps  of  vice, 
as  rayens  in  tiie  wake  of  slaaghter.  The  moral 
man  had  fallen,  and  was  destroyed  utterly ;  and  a 
heHMi,  sensual,  devilish  mcamation  of  all  the 
worst  passions  of  man*s  eyil  nature,  was  all  upon 
whidi  the  delicate,  broken-hearted  wife  and 
mo^et  had  now  to  rest. 

And  yet,  she  had  stniggled  onward,  hopefully» 
cheerftiUy,  lovingly ;  for  her*s  was  the  age  of  hope ; 
and  lore,  once  an  inmate  of  that  fair  and  gentle 
bosom  became  its  inhabltant  for  ever.  Once  she 
had  been  mistress  of  a  more  suitable  abode ;— but 
it  had  flitted  with  their  falling  fortunes,  as  her 
besotted  husband  sank  daily  deeper  and  deeper  m 
ihe  mifkthomable  dongh,  whose  ways  go  down  tö 
lieU^  and  its  paths  nnto  the  dead ;  until  scomed 
jmd  forsaken  by  all  her  acquaintances,  for  the  very 
lore  she  skffl  bore  to  him,  pnre,  bright  and  hope- 
^  as  the  lore  of  an  angel,  she  had  at  last  been 
redoeed  to  take  refbge  in  this  wretched,  deserted 
hoiwtA^  for  shelter  for  herseif  and  her  babes. 

Winter,  delayed  longer  than  nsoal,  was  now 

Tapidly  ftpproaohfaig,  and  yet  another  lifo  than 

4ier  own  beat  within  her  bosom.    Ruin  and  beg- 

gary  were  opon  heir*    She  dared  not  look  upon 

the  fttture.    Like  Marlana : 

**  Bef  tears  M\  iurhh  the  d«WB  of  er€n^ 
Her  teara  feil  ere  tbe  4lews  were  dned ; 
Sbe  could  not  look  on  tbe  sweel  Heaven, 
Eiiher  at  moni  or  eventide,** 

Bot  she  strotz  not  to  despair.    With  her  own 

fnSL  and  delicate  handfl  had  she,  she  herisel^  made 

ihafe  little  cupboard  and  erib,  with  no  other  aid 

.  than  that  of  her  litHe  brother,  and  giyeü  to  the 

wrefcdMd   haMtalion    what  little    semblance  of 

eomfortitpossessed;  and  arraying  her  neat  little 

peraoQ  m  the  wdl-sared  clothes  of  a  better  tlme. 

fiheiiad  that  day,  happy  Ohristmas  day,  haÜowed 

iohergtotle  heevt  by  happy  memories  of  old, 

«iralMpattaitiy  tbe  Coming  of  her  hosband, 


hoping  and  intending  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
recall  him  to  a  sense  of  the  miseiy  to  which  his 
evil  ways  were  leadhg  thenu 

The  sun  had  settled  gloomily  amidst  dark  and 
threatenbg  clouds  upon  the  westward  yerge  of 
heayen ;  darkneiss  was  winging  its  way  towards 
the  earCh,  and  a  few  heayy  pattering  rain  drops 
were  be^nning  to  M  with  a  hollow  sound  upon 
the  roof,  when  stumbling  heayily  towards  the 
door  of  his  abode,  the  dnmkard  raised  the  latch 
and  entered  his  home. 

Poor,  wretched,  debauched  yictim  of  intempe- 
rance,  of  moral  insanlty  ;  already  hath  the  idiotc/ 
of  inebriety  laid  its  mark  upon  thy  brow:  thj 
heayy  lack-lustre  eyes  haye  not  eyen  the  intelli- 
gence  of  thy  dog— thy  foetid  breath  gtinks  of 
the  rotteuness  within—thy'bloated  cheeks  and 
drooping  jaw  no  longer  retain  the  saliya  which 
dribbles  from  them  idioÜcally,  helplessly.  What 
attribute  of  thy  manhood  hast  thou  yet  lelt  to 
loye?  Honor!  it  is  far  frOm  theo.  Honestyl 
thou  art  a  knaye,  paltry  and  cruel  Pity  I  Love  I 
thou  knowest  not  their  name.  Courage !  thou  ari 
afhüd  of  thine  own  hideous  shadow.  Truth  I  thou 
art  a  yery  liar ;  a  perjured,  fiUse-hearted  traitor* 
ous  liar,  and  thou  knowest  it  with  what  little  dtiU 
intelHgence  or  instinct  yet  cleaves  to  theo.  Who 
can  look  upon  tbee  but  with  8com->who  regard 
thee  but  with  loatbing  and  abhorrence  f  Oh  I 
ask  it  not— there  is  one,  tbe  tenderest  and  tbe 
best,  she  who  of  all  others  thoti  hast  most  imme- 
diately  ii^jured  who  loyeth  thee,  aye,  loyeth  thee 

stmt 

She  had  a  welcome  for  thee  eyen  then,  and  no 
Word  of  repining  wherewith  to  upbraid  thee*^ 
she  would  make  thy  home  thy  happiest  resort, 
howeyer  ül  thou  mightest  desenre  it ;  and  eyen 
now  When  care  gnaweth  within,  and  hope  hath 
well  nigh  yanished  from  without,  she  bids  thee 
welcome.  She  takes  her  seat  beside  thee,  and 
thy  filthy,  worthless  hand  in  her  own.  She  gentlj 
remoyes  thy  battered  and  clay-soiled  hat--flhe 
parts  with  her  smooth,  cool  fingere,  the  matted 
locks  from  off  thy  feyered  brow — shelooks  upon 
thee  with  those  large,  soft,  gentle  eyes,  |n  which 
such  fkthomless  depths  of  pity  and  k>ye  are 
dweUing.  She  striyes  to  arouse  thy  latent  Uai» 
demess  with  the  kindest  endearments — she  kissee 
thee,  unmindful,  or  willingly  forgetful  of  thj 
loathsomencss^she  places  her  pure  lips  to  thine. 
Wretch  I  Hend  1  worthy  only  of  the  bottomles« 
depths  of  that  hell  where  the  sun  of  resurrec* 
tion  neyer  shmeth  or  shall  shine,  he  strikes  her  ! 
He,  the  demon  of  uncleanness  und  poQution  has 
dared  to  lift  his  murderous  hand  against  his  min» 
Sftering  angeL    0,  had  tbe  arm  of  manhood  then 
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been  there  to  dash  thy  worthless  Carrion  into 
dost!  O,  had  the  eye  of  Hirn  who  regarded 
thee  from  abore  withered  tbee  apoa  the  moment 
ererlastinglyt  But  no.  The  siin  now  shin- 
eth  Qpon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  and  the  daj  of 
retribution  hath  not  yet  oome.  He  rises  with  an 
oath  and  reels  to  the  door,  leaving  her  where  she 
felL  Night  hath  Men,  and  into  the  outer  dark- 
neaa  he  plunges  headforemöst ;  who  knoweth  but 
it  may  be  for  ever ! 

And  ahe,  the  wife,  the  patient,  loving,  truathig, 
ill-reqmted  angel — what  of  her  ?  Her  last  hope, 
like  the  only  remaining  Strand  oi  the  stout  hemp- 
en  caUe  which  held  the  stately  ressel  to  her 
moorings,  hath  parted;  and  heart-broken  and 
ntterly  OTerwhefaned  by  the  floods  of  anguish 
roDing  over  her,  she  is  cast  a  hopeless,  helpless 
wreek  upon  time's  inhospitable  shore  I 

Bat  we  haye  made  a  long  digresuon,  and  our 
feelings  have  ran  not  with  our  pen.  We  spoke 
of  the  boy,  she  was  his  sister,  aye,  and  had  been 
bis  mother,  father,  and  all  beside :  he  was  too 
weak  yet  to  be  her  champion  and  avenger,  but 
he  was  erer  her  consolation  and  fnend.  He 
mored  towards  the  bed  and  looked  upon  her  face, 
00  calra,  so  still,  so  sorrowful:  he  placedhis  cold, 
damp  band  upon  her  brow;  alas!  that  brow 
was  efen  yet  more  cold,  and  no  answering  smile 
of  joyful  recognition  returned  his  own  intense 
gase  of  anguish  and  despair.  With  a  deep  sigh 
he  feil  forward  upon  the  body  of  his  dead  sister, 
and  the  worthy  doctor,  taking  his  chill,  insensible 
body  in  his  arms,  bore  him  towards  the  fire,  and 
there  by  assiduous  attentions  which  none  knew 
better  how  to  aflbrd,  at  length  recaUed  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  lonely  and  wretched  condition.  Oh, 
melancholy  Christmas  Ere — sueh  are  the  fesÜTals, 
the  holidays  of  a  physician  I 

And  was  there  no  help  nearer  at  band  ? — could 
no  assistance  be  obtüned  for  that  poor,  friendless 
giii,  whose  travail-anguish  was  thus  bratally  and 
prematurely  brought  on  ?  There  was ;  there 
might  have  been.  At  the  short  distance  of  a  niUe 
from  ihe  hoTcl,  resided  ono  of  those  self-styled 
**•  doctora**  whom  a  Legislature  deservlng  well  of 
the  State,  delight  to  honor.  Practlce,  in  this 
branch  of  the  profession  at  least,  had  given  him  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  its  mysteriös ;  and  now  he 
occupied  the  post  to  the  exclusion  of  others  more 
competent  for  the  duties,  and  more  willing,  be- 
cause  better  instAicted,  to  undertake  their  respon- 
Bibillties.  The  people  of  the  neighborhood  were 
prcjudiced  and  Ignorant.  A  cry  of  "  eiclusive- 
neas,**  of  **  InnToation,**  of  **  persecutlön,**  had 
been  g^t  up  by  the  desijpning,  and  had  succeeded 
m  driying  from  among  them  a  young,  but  well< 


qualified  and  educated  practitioner,  who  had  ex« 
pected,  and  with  reason^  to  have  been  received  2a 
that  wilderaess  with  open  arms.  The  irregulär 
practitioner  who  had  effected  his  expulsion,  and 
now  reigned  triumphant,  was  a  man  of  a  ooarae, 
brutal,  and  mercenary  nature,  garmented,  how- 
eyer,  and  maaked  by  a  smooth  and  oily  covering 
of  deceit.  He  had  been  a  ruined  swindler  mänj 
years  ago,  and  had  attempted  at  that  time  to  re- 
trioTe  his  fallen  fortunes  by  tuming  preacher,.  and 
conducting  an  extensive  camp  meeting  in  the 
western  part  of  Ohio,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
"  shining  lights."  Since  then  he  had  wandered 
and  been  lost  to  society  for  the  space  of  foor 
years,  and  whether  during  that  time  he  resided  in 
the  penitenüary  or  California,  has  little  to  do  with 
onr  Christmas  tale.  He  then  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  public  justice  under  a  Charge  of  forgery,  of 
which  he  was  ultimately  acquitted,  and  took  up 

bis  quarters  in  the  Township  of  T ,  where  he 

still  resides,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  mill-owner 
squire,  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

To  thifl  man,  as  the  nearest  bearer  of  the  title 
''  doctor,**  the  ragged  boy  hastened,  after  assisting 
his  unfortunate  sister  to  her  bed ;  but  how  should 
gentle  pity  or  the  love  of  a  profession,  of  whose 
shnplest  attainments  he  was  growty  Ignorant, 
operate  as  a  sufficient  inducement  with  one  whose 
only  object  in  assuming  the  title  he  disgraced,  waa 
to  prey  upon  the  pockets  of  his  deluded  yictbnsf 
The  tattered  garments  of  the  dripping  and  breatli* 
less  mesienger  were  coolly  soru^ized  by  the 
pseudo-physician  as  he  told  his  tale ;  the  exami- 
nation  had  proved  unsatisfiictory ;  and  in  the  cold 
pitüess  eye  of  the  empiric  he  read  refusaj,  ere  the 
▼oice  which  bid  him  seek  sueh  M  elsewhere  had 
fidlen  upon  his  indignant  ear.  There  was  but  one 
other  within  many  miles — the  gray-haired  sire 
whom  we  have  abeady  introduced ;  his  urbanity 
and  humanity,  no  less  than  his  skill,  were  widelj 
known,  espedally  amongst  the  poor ;  and  to  him, 
like  a  bhrd  on  the  wingq  of  the  storm,  flew  the 
shivering  messenger  on  his  bare-backed  steed. 
The  result  of  his  joumey  has  been  detailed. 

Morning,  duU,  dark,  and  gloomy,  at  length 
broke.  The  doctor  is  again  in  the  boeom  of  hii 
family,  and  two  stränge  and  ragged  obUdren  are 
undergoing,  under  his  wife's  superintendenoe,  the 
process  of  being  reolothed.  An  eariy  trareller  if 
upon  the  read — what  arrests  his  onward  wayf 
Why  does  his  mettlesome  horse  snort  and  refiise 
to  advance  ?  He  alights  from  his  conyeyance,  and 
üi  the  middle  of  the  road  beholds  the  body  of  a 
man  lying  fiuse  downwards  in  a  puddle  of  water, 
which  the  heayy  rain  of  Christmas  ere  had  col- 
lected  upon  the  spot ;  he  rolls  him  over ;  lifo  is 
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extinctt  It  is  the  bodj  of  the  mUerable  drank- 
ard  of  the  log  shanty ;  and  this  b  a  fitdng  end 
tar  him !  He  hath  gone  to  confront,  in  another 
worid,  her,  who,  a  ministering  angel  of  mercj 
bere,  shall  be  an  accusing,  though  ailent,  spirit 
tbere. 


^*  ♦  >» 


WHO  IS  MY  NEIGHBOüBf 

Tht  neighbour  wbo  ?  son  of  the  wild? 
**  All  who,  with  me,  the  desert  roam ; 
The  frecmen  sprang  from  Abramis  child, 
Whose  sword's  his  life,  a  tent  his  home — 
Whose  steeds,  with  mine,  have  drunk  the  well, 
Of  Hagar  and  of  Ishmael  V 

Who  18  out  neighbour?    Ask  at  Rome 
The  marble  bust — the  monld^ring  heaps ; 
At  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian's  home — 
His  bow^s  now  broke,  his  charger  sieeps — 
At  eyery  mound  that  awes  or  shocks,   - 
From  Indus  to  the  Qrampian  rocks. 

A  Toice  oomes  o*er  the  northem  waT&— 

A  voico  from  many  a  palmy  shore — 

Our  neighbour  who?  "The  free — the  brave— 

Our  brother  clansmen,  red  with  göre, 

Who  battled  on  our  left  or  right, 

With  fieroe  goodwill  and  giant  might 

Who,  then,  *s  our  neighbour  ?  Son  of  CJod, 
In  meekness  and  in  roildness  comel — 
Oh  I  shed  the  light  of  life  abroad, 
And  burst  the  cerements  of  the  tomb ! 
Then  bid  earth's  rifdng  myriads  move 
From  land  to  hmd  on  wings  of  loTe. 

Our  neighbour's  home's  in  every  clime 
Of  sun-bright  tint,  or  darker  hue,^ 
The  home  of  man  since  ancient  time, 
The  bright  green  isles,  *niid  oceans  blae ; 
Or  rocks,  wnere  clouds  and  tempests  roU 
In  awful  grandeur  near  the  pole. 

My  neighbours,  they  who  groan  and  toil, 

The  seHT  and  slave,  on  hill  and  piain 

Of  Europe,  or  of  India's  seil, — 

On  Asia.  or  on  Afric's  main, — 

Or  in  Columbia^s  marshes  deep, 

Where  Afric*8  daughters  bleed  and  weep. 

Poor,  ßobbing  thing,  dark  as  thy  sire, 
Or  mother  sad,  heartbroken,  lom — 
And  will  they  quench  a  sacred  fire  ? 
And  shall  that  child  from  her  be  tom  ? 
»Tis  done — poor  wrecks,  your  cup  is  gall ; 
Tet  ye're  my  neighbours,  each  and  all 

My  neighbours  all— each  needs  a  sigh, 
Each  in  due  form  a  friendly  prayer: — 
^*  Oh !  raise  the  low,  bring  down  the  high 
To  wisdom's  point  and  fix  them  there : 
Where  men  are  roen,  and  pomp  and  pride 
ixe  mark'd,  and  4oQQ*d,  and  crucifled.** 


Thou  art  my  neighbour,  child  of  pain ; 
And  thou,  lone  pilgrim,  steepM  in  woe ; 
Our  neighbour  she,  witii  frenzied  brain, 
Whose  pangs  we  little  reck  or  know ; 
Who  loved  while  hope  and  reason  shone, 
Nor  ceased  to  love  when  both  were  gone. 

And  if  on  this  green  earth  tiiere  be 
One  heart  by  iMÜeful  malice  stong, 
A  breast  that  harbours  ill  to  me, 
A  8land*rou8,  false,  reviling  tongue,*— 
My  neighbour  he — and  I  forgive ; 
Oh !  may  he  tum,  repent,  and  live. 

Amici». 


THE  LATE  MR.  PÜGIN  AND  THE  REVIVAL 
OF  CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTÜRE. 

BT  WILLIAM  HAT,  ABCHITXCT,  TOBOHTO. 

Christian  Architecture  is  the  name  given  to  that 
peculiar  style  of  buUding,  commonly  called  the 
Gothic,  which  predominated  in  western  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages.  It  derived  its  origin  from  the 
efforts  of  Christians  of  preceding  ages  to  embodj 
the  principles  and  characteristics  of  their  faith  in 
the  structures  which  they  reared  for  the  Services 
of  their  religion.  The  name  is  used  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  different  denominations  of  Pagmn 
Architecture  introduced  bto  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  cer.tury.  This  continued 
the  favorite  style  for  civil  and  monumental 
Architecture,  and,  until  the  late  revival  of 
Christian  Art,  most  of  our  eodesiastical  edifices 
oame  under  this  category. 

The  Pagan  Architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
embodying,  as  it  did,  in  every  form  of  construc- 
tion  and  variety  of  omamental  detail,  the  Symbols 
of  an  idolatrous  worahip,  could  be  but  ill-adapted 
(one  would  suppose)  to  the  forms  and  usages  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Tet,  this  was  the  style  of 
art  that  superseded  ancient  Christian  Archi- 
tecture. The  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
that  could  deform  the  towers  of  Westminster 
Abbey  with  Italian  details  and  put  a  Tuscan 
entrance  and  Yenetian  Windows  to  Ely  Cathedra], 
was  not  likely  to  cull  gems  from  the  ancient 
repositories  of  Christian  art  to  shed  a  new  lustre 
on  the  murky  dens  and  alleys  of  London.  We 
have  accordingly  St.  Paulis  Cathedra!,  together 
with  his  fifty  and  one  churches  in  the  revived 
Pagan  style  as  much  unkempt  from  the  symbote 
of  ancient  idolatry  as  was  Glasgow  Cathedral  from 
Popish  saints  before  it  was  subjccted  to  the  pitileat 
harrow  of  Andrew  Melville  and  Jiis  associates. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  had  English 
Christianity  been  made  to  assume  the  architec- 
turalgarb  of  every  known  System  of  Pagan  mytho- 
logy — the  heathen  temple,  the  Moorish  mosque, 
the  Chinese  pagoda,  or  an  ollapodrida  of  all,  which- 
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«▼er  hmppened  to  strike  the  fancy  of  the  archi- 
tect.  The  sacred  edifice  was  no  longer  adorned 
with  the  time-honored  Symbols  of  the  Christian 
fiUth,  which  pomted  tothe  Lamb  slain  for  the  sins 
ofthe  World,  bul  wiih  scores 
of  bults*  heads  decorated  for 
Pagan  sacrifice,  and  drinking 
horns  and  coronalsborrowed 
from  representations  of  the 
feasts  of  Bacchus.  The 
body  of  the  pious  Christian 
*  rested  in  hope**  ander  the 
"inverted  torch  of  Pagan 
despair^  and  the  ßaming  «r»,  emblematical  of  the 


Metope  of  the  Dorie 


r 


InnerUd  Toreh. 


sacredT|| 

Fläming  Um, 


Pagan  practise  of  burning  the  dead,  instead  ofthe 
cro^  which  was  wont  to  inspire  sacred  hopes  of 
the  glorioos  resnrrection. 

Hundreds  of  Christian  churches,  religions 
honses,  and  monnments  still  bear  the  out  ward 
marks  of  heathenism,  which,  although  fest  disap- 
pearing  firom  ecclesiastical  design,  seem  difficult 
to  enulicate  from  our  monumental  architecturc. 
We  hear  of  cenotaphs  erected  to  the  great,  as  if 
we  still  belieyed  them  essential  to  the  admission 
of  tbe  departed  spirits  to  the  regions  of  bliss,  and 
we  find  our  fashioiiable  cemeteries  teeming  with 
saroophagi,  urns,  and  inverted  torches,  which 
would  hafebeen  füll  of  significance  tothe  heathen, 
bat  io  the  Christian  can  convey  no  meaning. 

It  is  true  thatfeeble  attempts  were  occasionally 
made  to  reproduce  Christian  art  in  some  ecclesi- 
asUcal  edifices  by  way  of  vari^ty,  but  the  stereo- 
typed  forma  and  proportions  of  the  Grecian  and 
Italian  schools  were  usually  retained,  and  merely 
gamished  with  a  grotesquo  assemblage  of  the 
more  prominent  features  of  Gothic  detaiL  At 
first  these  were  confinedto  little  more  tiian  alean 
tower  or  steeple  rising  out  of  a  rery  low  pitcbod 
rooC,  a  few  doors  and  Windows  of  ghastly  width 
fisnog  throogh  a  bleak  wall  and  tho  ssaal  allow- 


ance  of  pinnacles  (some  of  them  chlmnies  in  dis- 
guise),  mounting  guard  on  the  angles.  Later, 
however,  in  this  era  of  debased  taste,  viz ,  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Century,  a  more  extra- 
vagant and  incongruous  piece  of  mechanism  than 
what  was  popularly  termed  a  fine  Gothic  edifice, 
oould  scarce  be  conceived.  Gotiiic,  Moorish, 
Egyptian,  and  Chinese  found  their  meet  represen- 
tations in  this  confiised  collection  of  pinnacle  and 
minaret,  pier  and  canopy — suggestive  of  an  as- 
semblage of  foreign  delegates  at  a  peace  Conven- 
tion. 

The  absurd  but  highly  poetic  notion  that  Gothic 
architecture  had  its  origin  in  a  bower  of  trees,  aa 
if  our  finest  cathedrals,  with  their  arched  ribs  like 
**  leafless  underboughs,**  had  sprung  into  exist- 
ence  at  once  from  the  chisel  of  some  ingenioua 
Goth  or  Druid,  fresh  from  recollections  of  the 
groves,  found  high  fiivor  with  many  writers  on 
architecture.  To  them  the  true  historical  deriva- 
tion  of  Gothic  or  Fointed  Architecture,by  gradual 
transition  from  the  classic  styles  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  was  quite  unknown.  Indeed,  the  fimtastic 
speeimens  of  Battye  Langley  and  his  foUowers 
were  more  likely,  from  their  rüde  approximaticm 
to  arborial  petrifactiona^  to  have  been  studied 
from  the  living  forest  than  fit>m  the  still  life  pf 
ancient  modeis. 

The  first  great  movement  towards  the  present 
revival  of  Christian  architecture,  received  a  re- 
markable  Impulse  from  the  publication  of  an  essay 
by  Rickman,  a  distinguished  architect,  who,  dis- 
gusted,  no  doubt,  with  the  extravagances  of 
Battye  Langley,  and  othera,  whose  writings  had 
gready  corrupted  the  taste  of  the  time,  set  aboat 
exploring  for  himself  the  remains  ofthe  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities  of  England.  This  he  did  with  a 
zeal  and  eamestness  which,but  that  he  was  a  sober 
Quaker,  might  not  inaptiy  have  been  termed  en- 
thusiasm.  Rickman  was  the  first  to  discriminate 
correctly  the  various  phases  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, which  he  classed  into  three  distinct  styles^ 
to  whkh  he  gave  the  names  Early  English,  De- 
corated, and  PerpendicuUr — names  still  very 
generally  retained.  Littie  was  known,  however, 
beyond  the  mere  nomenclature  of  the  various 
styles,  until  Pugin  promulgated  his  True  Prin- 
eiplee  of  Christian  Arehiteeture^  and  placed  the 
study  of  the  art  upon  a  BoUd  basis. 

Welby  Fugin  was  the  son  of  an  Architectural 
draughtsman,  of  considerable  talent  and  celebrity, 
the  author  of  several  valuable  works  illustrative 
of  Christian  Architecturc.  The  young  artist  was 
early  trained  in  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties. At  an  early  age  he  accompanied  his  father 
in  bis  sketching  tours  omong  the  fine  cM.  churches 
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and  religious  hooses  of  England  and  Normandj, 
when  collecting  materialB  for  bis  publicadons. 
The  impressions  tbus  eariy  receiTed,  no  doubt, 
originated  tbat  predilection  for  Medüeyal  Art, 
whicb  was  the  distingtusbing  featnre  of  bis  profes- 
sional career.  He  was  the  author  of  sereral  works 
on  Ecciesiastical  Architecture,  bnt  a  treatise  be 
pnblisbed  in  1886,  called  "  CorUroftt ;  or  a  partU- 
lel  between  the  noble  edißees  of  the  fovrteenth  and 
flfteenih  centuriet  and  nmilar  bUildinfft  of  the 
preient  day^  showing  the  preteni  decay  of  iatie^ 
first  brought  bim  prominentlj  before  the  public 
as  an  Architectural  refbrmer.  This  production 
was  reriewed  at  great  length  by  the  "British 
Critic**  and  otber  leading  periodicals  of  the  day, 
advocating  a  reyiral  of  pure  taste  in  Ecciesiastical 
design.  The  justness  of  Pugin's  strictares  was 
iully  admitted,  and  tbe  wonder  was,  tbat  tbe 
anomalies  so  common  in  the  Architecture  of  the 
time,  whicb  aro  now  so  apparent,  bad  so  long 
escaped  general  detection.  His  "  Gontrasts  **  were 
(bllowed  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  two  leotnres 
on  "  The  true  prineiplet  ofpointed  or  ChruHan 
Architeeture,'"  in  whicb  he  set  forth  tbe  consistent 
eanons  of  anciant  design,  and  fiimished  the  means 
of  testing  architectural  exeellence  apart  from  mere 
fimcy.  He  demonstated  that  **  tbe  laws  of  Archi- 
tectural  coroposition  are  based  on  equally  sound 
principles  as  those  of  Harmony  or  Grammar,  and, 
tbat  they  can  be  violated  witb  greater  iropunity, 
Is  simply  owing  to  thehr  bebig  lees  understood.* 
His  principles  were : — 

1.  That  au  the  wnaments  of  pure  point^  edi- 
ioes,  were  merely  introduoed  aadecorationsto  the 

^ssential  construoüon  of  those  buildings. 

8.  That  the  oonstruotion  ofpointed  Arobitecture 
was  Taried  to  awvrd  wiA  ihe  prpperti$9  nf  the 

9mrumi  maieriale  employed, 

8.  Tbat  no  features  were  introduoed  in  the 

andent  pobited  edifioes  whicb  were  not  ettenHai 

iither  to  e<nmnien^  orfroprieiy, 
4.  Tbat  pointedArohitectureismost  consistent, 

as  it  deoorates  tbe  useful  portions  of  buildings, 

instead  of  concealing  or  disguising  them. 

6.  Tbat  tnie  principles  of  Architectural  prc^r- 

tion  are  only  found  in  pointed  edifioes. 
6.  That  tbe  defeots  of  modern  Arohitecture  are 

prlncipally  owing  to  the  departure  ßrom  aneient 

eonsistent  principles. 
Tbe  andent  builders  never  construoted  orpa- 

ment  for  the  sake  of  meretridous  effect.    Every 

part  of  iheir  structures  bad  a  legitlmate  use  and 

meaning.    Henoe  all  tbe  omamental  details  of 

pure  pointed  ediflces  deriye  thelr  obief  beauty  bi 


attention  to  tbis  mle  the  spurions  omamenli  of 
modern  Architecture  may  be  easily  deteeted. 

On  the  2nd  prindple  abore  referred  to,  Pugi» 
not  only  condemns  tbe  adaptation  of  the  Orteimn 
style  to  modern  edifices,  bat  forcfi>ly  ülustrates 
the  radieal  ineoneieteney  oftbat  spedes  of  Archi- 
tecture. When  the  Gredks  bo2t  in  wood,  the 
constmction  of  their  buildings  was  in  tiriei  aecTd- 
ance  with  the  naiure  of  the  wioteriiü  empUyed» 


Bj 


Primitive  Ch-eek  Temple, 
They  set  up  rows  of  posts  supportinglongito^nal 
and  transverse  beams,  upon  whicb  restod  ihe  low- 
pitched  roof ; — low  pitdied  because  tliey  bad  not 
to  guard  against  a  lodgement  of  snow,  as  in  cur 
dimate.  When,  bowever,  they  began  to  work  in 
stcme,  they  bad  not  tbe  ingenuity  to  devise  a  style 
to  suit  the  difierent  nature  of  the  material,  but  sei 
up  stone  posts,  and  laid  stone  beams  aeroas  (as 
they  bad  fbrmeriy  done  with  wood)  just  so  hjt 
apart  tbat  they  would  not  break  iritb  thdr  own 
weight.  They  made  t^dr  buildings  .still  more 
unreal  by  carring  imitations  of  the  ends  of  tke 
wooden  ralters  on  tbe  stone  iri^es ;  so  tbat  in 
fitct  thefineei  tempiee  of  tke  Oreeke  are  bmit  on 
the  tarne  prineiplee  a$  a  letrge  vooden  thed, 

The  Christian  Arcbltects,  on  the  otber  band, 
with  stones  scarcely  larger  than  common  brioks, 
by  tbe  nse  cf  tbe  arch  overcame  great  space  and 
erected  temples  at  onee  the  glory  and  wonder  o€ 
theage. 

The  absnrdity  of  foOowmg  a  style  of  Architect- 
ure whose  fundamental  principles  and  inflexible 
rules  are  at  Tariance  with  every  drcumstance  ot 
material,  dimate  and  populär  habits,  is  ezpoaed 
by  Pugbi  witb  oonsidarable  force  and  ingenuity. 
He  iUustrates  this  by  scTeral  examples,  in  which 
he  bringe  out  the  plastidty  of  Christian  Art  In 
strong  oontrast  with  the  rigid  and  inflexible  charmo- 
ter  of  Pagan  Arohitecture.  The  consisteBcy  of 
pointed  Architecture,  for  instance,  in  deeoraOnf 
the  %mf^  portione  of  htildinffe^  inetead  of  wn^ 
eeeUing  or  dtegmeing  them  is  beautifblly  demon- 
strated  by  the  example  of  an  andent  Engüah 
Church,  wiUi  Tadted  rooland  flyingbuttresses, — 
those  ligfat  arehed  ribs  whicb  span  thespaoeoTor 
the  extemal  roofe  of  the  alsles.  These  transf^r 
the  outward  pressure  of  the  maln  roof  to  the  walls 
I  and  buttresaes  of  the  alsles  bdow,  carved  «nd 
I  oroamontod  as  they  are,  b  that  graoeful  and  akjr 
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•  peeiili<ir  to  (he  andent  Ohristian  Archi- 
teets.  ContraBted  with  this,  he  givee  a  seotion  of 
8t  PäüTs  Caihedral,  where  flying  buttresaes  were 
foQBd  indispenaible  for  tbe  same  purpose  for 
whidi  thej  are  reqaired  in  the  Oothic  building ; 
Imt « the  at  jle  of  St.  Paulis  would  not  admit  of 
their  bdng  oraamemed,  a  loßtf  tcreen  vhüI  U 
erteied  im  the  top  of  the  ai$leM  all  round  for  tke 
pmrpöte  of  eomeealing  them.  He  ahowa,  too,  that 
^e  dorne  which  we  aee  is  not  tbe  aotual  covering 
of  the  cburcb,  but  a  thüig  erected  for  the  sake  of 
eflfect,  and  to  conceal  the  actual  roof ;  «o  that  in 
fad  <mt  half  of  the  building  U  tnade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coneeoHng  the  oiher, 

To  the  yariouB  and  learned  writings  of  Pugin 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  late  reyival  of 
pure  taste,  and  the  gettmg  rid  of  miich  apnriona 
voUteciore  of  the  Bnimroagem  Gothic   achool, 
woree  in  manj  respecta  than  pure  Pagan.    His 
architectoral  structurea,  howeyer,  haye  been  con- 
aUered  by  aeme  inferior  to  what  might  haye  been 
perhape,  expected  fron  one  who  so  tboronghly 
vnderstood  and  ably  promulgated  tbe  principles 
of  bis  art    Hany  of  his  chorches  haye  noble  ex- 
teriors  and  gorgeous  interior  effeets,  but  there  is 
in  some  a  stränge  un-EngKsh  aspect;  the  reenh, 
probably,  of  his  early  associations  with  the  point- 
ed  architecture  of  Normandy.    Some  of  his  later 
worka,  moreoyer,  shew  ocoaäonal  daahes  of  eo- 
eeatridty  hi  yarioos  details.    Still  as  a  whole  or 
in  detail,  the  great  principle  of  truthy  the  fonn- 
dation  of  all  good  architecture,  is  neyer  yiolated. 
Pvgin^s  skill  as  a  decoratiye  artist  was  renark- 
able,  particularly  in  polycromio  art    A  fbw  sim- 
ple timbers  gracefuUy  disposod  in  an  open  roof, 
M8  stabflity  mIght   demand,  but  nothing  more, 
with  a  few  touches  of  color  Irom  Pogin^s  band 
assomed  an  ecolesiastical  character,  whieh  the 
#verioaded  material  and  all  the  laboured  canring 
mnd  gilding  of  less  skilful  artists  would  haye 
£ailed  to  produce  ät  ten  times  the  coat    The  na- 
merons  works  which  he  accomplished  dnring  the 
forty  years  of  bis  brilllant  eareer,  sbow  that  he 
was  possessed  of  a  surprising  amount  of  activity. 
Most  of  bis  arohitectural  drawings  and  working 
l^ans  of  detaO  were  by  his  own  band.    The  na- 
merous  etchbga,  that  he  published,  he  oxecuted 
Iiimsel^  and  he  produced  a  Urge  collectlon  of 
paintings,  water-color  drawings  and  aketohes  of 
fiiyorite  spots  in  nature,  done  with  masterly  skill 
and  rapidity.     His  working  drawings  were  fre- 
qnently  dashed  off  without  rule  or  aquare.  These 
merely  repreaented  detached  portions  of  the  de- 
ngn,  correctly  enough,  but  generally  so  obeoure 
and  ill-defined,  that  none,  perhapa,  saye  his  &yo- 
xite  builder,  Myers,  or  thoee  fuUy  oonTersant  with 
die  entire  design,  could  form  any  just  oonoeption 
€i  their  coostructiTe  appücatiop. 


A  peculiar  feature  in  Pugin's  character  was  • 
passionate  loye  of  the  sea.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  Rajnsgate,  where  he  liyed  as  much  in  the  style 
of  the  middle  ages  as  the  habits  of  the  nineteenth 
Century  would  lülow.  It  is  said  he  at  one  time 
owned  and  eommanded  a  mercbant  sroack,  trad- 
ing  with  Holland.  He  kept  a  large  cutter  at 
Ramsgate,  with  which  he  was  always  ready  to  put 
off  to  the  relief  of  sbipwrecked  marin  ers  on  the 
Qoodwins,  and  has  been  heard  to  say  "  there  is 
nothing  worth  liying  for  but  Christian  architecture 
and  a  boat.**  He  was  originally  a  Protestant,  but 
joined  the  Romisb  oommunion  at  a  time  when 
that  body  eyinced  considerable  energy  in  churcb 
buildine.  To  this  pursuit  he  almoet  exchisively 
deyotea  his  talents  and  wenhh. 

To  enumerate  Pugin's  works  wonld  fill  a  yol- 
ume,  but  among  his  finest  churcbes  are  St.  Cbad*s, 
Birmingham,  the  church  at  Derby,  St.  (}eorge*s, 
Lambeth,  St  Giles,  Oheadle,  by  tar  the  riebest 
in  point  of  decoration  and  polycroroic  art 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  specified  the  Col- 
leges at  Radcliffe,  Bugby,  Nottingham  and .  Lei- 
cester.  One  of  his  latest  employments  was  col- 
lectinf  arcbitectunü  Specimens,  and  arranging 
hla  Medueval  Courty  in  the  Crystal  PaUce,  which 
wül  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  attrao- 
tive  objects  in  that  famous  exbibition.  His  last 
work  was  a  church  for  Mr.  Scott  Mnrray,  at 
Danesfield,  Bucks,  a  structure  which  was  still 
unfinished  when  he  was  seised  with  that  severe 
affliction,  the  entire  prostration  of  the  intellect, 
from  which  he  only  recoyered  to  be  released 
trom  all  his  troubles. 

He  died  at  bis  residence  at  Ramsgate,  on  tha 
14th  September  last 

^<  »  >» 

lANTHE. 

How  wonderfui  is  Death — 

Death  and  bis  brother  Sleep  t 
One,  pale  as  yonder  wanhig  moon^ 

With  Ups  of  lurtd  bhio ; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  mora 

When  throned  on  ocean's  waye^ 

It  blushee  o*er  Üie  worid : 
Tet  botb  so  passfaig  wonderftdt 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchre 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul? 
Must  then  that  peeriess  form 
Which  loye  and  admhration  oan  not  yiew 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  axure  yeins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow» 
That  loyely  outline,  which  h  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish  f 
Must  putrefaetion*s  breath 
Leaye  nothing  of  this  heavenTy  sight 

Bat  loathsomeness  and  roin  f 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme, 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moraliae^ 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealing  o*er  Sensation, 
Whioh  the  breath  of  roseate  momhig 
Chaaeth  into  darkness? 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  giye  that  fkithlbl  bosom  Joy 
Whose  aleepless  spirit  waita  to  catch 
Lif^ht,  lifj^  and  raptore  from  her  smitet 
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Tes  I  ehe  will  wake  again, 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless, 

And  silent  those  sweet  lipa. 

Once  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger*8  rage, 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqucrbr. 

Her  dewy  eyes  are  dosed, 
And  on  their  lids,  whoee  texture  fine 
Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orb«  beneath, 

The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed : 

Her  golden  treases  sbade 

The  bosom^s  stainless  pride, 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  paraaite 

Around  a  marble  column. 
-^Sheüey, 


TALES  OF  THE  SLAVE  SQÜADRON. 

THX  COUVTBBMINS. 

Tbx  proceedings  before  the  mixed  Comroission 
Court  of  Sierra  Leone,  relative  to  the  dashing 
exploit  of  the  CWr^'t  boats^narrated  in  the  last 
paper,  were  more  than  usually  protracted  and 
Texatious.  The  chief  difficulty  raised  waa  the 
capture  of  the  negroee  on  ßhore  in  the  territory, 
it  was  pretended,  of  an  independcnt  African  sov- 
ereign,  for  as  to  the  brig  the  Felipe  Seaunda^ 
there  could  bc  little  doubt  that  she  with  her 
duflky  cargo  would  bepronounced  a  lawful  capture. 
It  was  well  understood  that  Pasco,  the  real  assas- 
Bin  of  Capt.  Horton,  who,  though  severely  wound- 
cd,  had  contrived  to  escape  In  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  fight,  was  the  party  in  whose 
behalf  the  resident  Portuguese  Consul  so  strenu- 
ously  exerted  himself,  although  ostensibly  that 
zealous  functionary  was  solely  actuated  by  a  pa- 
triotic  desire  of  ▼indicating  the  comnaercial  rights 
of  the  Bubjects  of  Portugal,  and  the  independence 
of  its  flag,  trampled  upon  and  outraged,  accord- 
ing  to  him,  by  the  Tigor  beyond  the  law,  as  set- 
tled  by  mtemational  treaty,  displayed  by  the 
British  officers.  Thedeath,  sudden  and  unex- 
pected,  of  the  lieutenant  govemor,  added  great- 
ly  to  Lieutenant — now  Commander — King"s  dif- 
ficulties,  by  enfeebling  the  action  of  the  English 
authorities  tili  bis  successor  should  arrive — an 
Interregnum,  by  the  by,  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  days  when  Theodore  Hook's  sarcastic  jest, 
published  in  the  weekly  organ  of  the  British  pro- 
slavery  party,  tbat  '*  Sierra  Leone  had  always 
two  govemors,  one  Coming  home  dead  and  ano- 
ther  going  out  alive,"  was  almost  literally  true. 
From  the  earliest  stage  of  this  tedious  and  bar- 
rasdng  affiur,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Quintana, 
recently  arrived  from  Cuba,  of  which  he  was 
Said  to  be  a  natiTe,  interested  himself  actirely  in 
the  matter  on  behalf  of  one  Senor  Cadalso,  his 
nncle,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  advanced  a  large 
0um,  secured  by  a  bottomry  bond  on  the  Felipe 
Segunda  ;  and  wiihout  any  knowledge  or  suspi- 
cion  that  she  was  to  be  employed  in  the  illegal 
elayetraffie.  This  pretended  guilelessn^ss  was, 
DO  one  doubted,  all  a  flam ;  and  If  otherwise, 
could  have  no  effect  on  the  legal  bearings  of  the 
ca8e,and  wonld  have  excited  little  notice  but  for  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  imooth-spoken  Creole 
to  cultiyate  the  acquaintance  of  the  officers  of  the 
Cwrlew^  the  chief  elaimants  in  the  suit  to  which 
he  was  an  adverse  and  interested  party !  He 
•ucceeded  in  bis  purpote  partially  on)y  as  regard* 


ed  Oonmiander  Kmg;  but  with  Lieut  Burbage,  a 
frank,  warm-hearted  young  man,  his  success  was 
complete — a  result  however  wholly  due  to  tho 
attraction  of  Quintana*s  sister,  a  young  and 
channing  Creole,  the  languishing  light  of  whose 
dark  eyes  soon  kindled  a  flame  in  the  susceptible 
sailor^s  heart,  which  I  fean^d  all  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  would  fail  to  extinguish.  That  a  sinister 
design  of  some  sort  lurked  beneath  the  honied 
courtesies  of  both  brother  and  rister,  was,  for 
several  reasons,  clear  to  me ;»  and  Teiy  gUd  I 
was  when  the  reqoirements  of  Uie  serrice  re> 
moved  the  enamoured  lieutenant,  for  a  time  at 
least,  from  such  dangerous  philaiidering  with  a 
Syren  whose  smiles  and  graces  were,  in  my  view, 
but  sun-surfaced  quicksands  in  which  his  profes- 
sional prospects  might,  I  fear^,  sufTer  wreck. 

We  sailed  out  of  the  estuary  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  river  on  a  splendid  moming  in  summer ; 
The  Taried  picturesque  scenery  of  the  British 
settlement  on  one  band,  the  low,  dull  Hne  of 
knd  still  dominated  by  the  savage  on  the  other ; 
the  glittering  sea  around,  in  which  thousands  of 
the  brightly-tinted  nautilus  and  flyine-fish  were 
sailing  and  disporting  theinselyes,  aU  waving, 
sparkUng,  exhaling  in  the  warm,  odorous  era- 
brace  of  a  cloudless  tropical  dawn — a  gorgeous, 
exhilarating  spectade,  to  the  beauty  of  which  the 
dullest,  most  preoccupied  brain  could  hardly 
remain  insensible ;  and  I  was  glad  to  see  thst 
even  the  pale,  wo-begone  phis  of  Lt  Burbage, 
which  had  been  fixed  with  melancholy  gase  upon 
the  palmy  foliage  which  screened  the  English 
quarter  of  Freetown,  where  the  charming  Isa- 
bella still  doubtless  slumbered,  tili  an  enyious  jat 
of  huid  hid  it  from  view,  lightened  up  alter  m 
while  ben^th  its  magic  influence.  I  had  hopee 
of  him,  and  should  have  had  more,  but  that  our 
cruise  for  this  spell  was  to  be  a  brief  one,  Com- 
mander King  having  determined  on  retuming  to 
Sierra  Leone  in  time  to  hear  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Mixed  Commission — adjoum«^  by  mn- 
tual  consent  for  one  month —  pronounced. 

We  ran  northward  nearly  as  far  as  Cape  Blan- 
co,  peeped  into  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gambia 
and  Senegal  rivers,  without  success,  and  doub- 
ling  on  our  course,  had  just  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  most  southerly  of  those  rivers  the  Rio 
Grande,  when  we  sighted  a  stoui  schooner,  whose 
vocation  was  quite  sufficiently  indicated  to  prac- 
tised  eyes,  by  her  long,  low,  sharply-moolded 
bull,  and  the  excessive  rake  of  her  taperine 
masts.  She  was  ßu>  away  to  windward,  and 
merely  noticing  the  cannon-challenge  of  the 
Ourlew  by  displaying  the  French  ensign,  or 
"  table^loth,**  as  English  sailors  were  in  the  ir- 
rererent  habit  of  styling  the  spotless  banner  of 
Bourbon  France,  and  shaking  out  a  reef  or  two — 
it  was  blowing  freshly — she  very  speedily  drop- 
ped  US,  and  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  again  tili  we  made  Freetown,  before  which 
we  found  her  snugly  ancbored,  with  the  gaudy 
colors  of  Spain  trailing  at  her  tafiVail — a  flag, 
that  on  boarding  her,  which  Commander  King 
did  unhesitatingiy,  she  was  found  to  be  more 
entitied  to  holst,  if  her  papers  were  believeable, 
than  the  **  table-cloth"  of  France.  Capt.  Val- 
dex,  as  he  called  himself,  a  sly,  hang-dog  lookinff 
rascal,  was  glib  enough  with  bis  tongue,  which  n 
you    could  tnist  J[>on  Enri^,  (the  sdiooner 
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haQed  h  seemed  from  Guba)  was  engaged  in 
purely  legitimate  traffic,  and  the  fiftj  or  slxty 
bearded  tellows  composiug  her  ct^W,  innocent 
lamb-like  creatures,  to  whom  Tiolence  and  cniel- 
ty  were  as  abhorrent  aa  cow  boef  to  a  pious 
Hindoo.  AUthis  was  "rery  Uke  a  whale,"  but 
as  there  was  no  legal  pretence  for  seizing  her, 
the  Commander  ä  the  Ouflew  affected  to  be 
qulte  sattsfied  with  Capt.  Yaldez*  story,  and  took 
civil  leave  <rf  the  worthy  man. 

An  inddent,  trifling  in  itself,  which  occnrred 
m  daj  or  two  afterwarda,  confirmed  and  pointed 
the  sospicions  which  it  was  evident  Commander 
King  entertuned  of  Gap.  Yaldez  and  his  hand- 
■ooM  craft.  Renewed  intercourse  with  Isabella 
Qointana,  had  kindled  the  love  frenzy  of  Lieut. 
Burbage  to  a  flame  again ;  and  he,  of  course, 
eagerly  availed  himself  of  every  opportnuity  of 
Tisiting  his  charmer.  Ho  was  thus  engaeed  when 
Gonunander  King  despatched  me  with  a  mes- 
aage  reqoiring  his  immediate  presence.  The  ont- 
er  door  of  Quintana's  dwellmg  was  %jar,  and  has- 
tening  through  the  passage  to  a  back  garden, 
where  I  thought  I  heard  Burbage*s  voice,  I  ran 
iUp  aboard  of  Capt.  Yaldez  and  M.  Quintana, 
who  were,  I  saw,  in  eamest,  low-toned  Confe- 
rence. They  were  a  good  deal  startled,  and  a 
Bwarthy  flush  passed  over  both  their  scowling 
&ces.  I  apologized  for  the  intmsion,  and  asked 
for  Lieutenant  Burbage.  **  He  is  in  the  fW>nt 
Apartment  with  my  sister,*^  sourly  rejoined  Quin- 
tana. I  sought  him  there  at  once,  and  we  left 
the  house  together.  **  I  am  ghid,"  said  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Ourleva^  after  I  had  privately  in- 
formed  him  of  tiie  foregoing  circumstance ;  I  am 

§Iad  that  you  said  nothing  about  it  to  Burbage : 
iiere  is  reason  to  suspect  that but  I  shall 

probably  have  occasion  to  speak  with  you  further 
in  the  matter  in  a  few  days.  In  the  mean  time 
joa  will  keep  a  still  tongue,  and  both  eyes  wide 
open." 

On  ihe  following  moming  the  Court  of  Mixed 
Commission  pronounced  judgment,  by  which  not 
only  the  Felipe  Semtndoj  but  the  negroes  taken 
on  i^ore  were  decided  to  have  been  lawfUlly  cap- 
tured,  or  more  properly  speaking,  rescued.  Com- 
mander King  immediately  afterwards  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Burbage  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  on 
board  the  condemned  brig,  to  get  her  ready  to 
8ail  for  Dublin,  the  priocipal  village  of  thelargest 
of  the  Banana  Islands,  whither  it  had  been  de- 
termiued  that  seventy  of  the  liberated  sUves 
sbonld  be  conveyed.  The  Banana  l8lands--K>n]y 
one  of  which  was  at  the  Üme  I  write  of  inhabited, 
and  that  but  very  thinly — run  out  a  considerable 
didtance  seaward,  from  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  and 
ibrm  part  of  the  settlement  of  that  name.  They 
are  frequented  by  the  European  settlers  at  Sierra 
Leone  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  for  their 
more  temperate  atmosphere,  as  well  as  for  the 
n>ort  which  their  hunting  grounds  afibrd ;  but 
toeir  Chief  governmental  use  is  as  a  depot  for 
invalid  Africans.  I  was  also  drafted  on  board  the 
Felipe  Begundoy  whose  destination  and  by  whom 
to  be  commanded  was  no  sooner  bruited  about, 
than  M.  Quintana  solicited  a  passage  in  her  for 
himself  and  sister  ;  they  being  desirous,  I  partly 
imderstood,  to  vimt  a  relative,  temporarily  locat- 
ed  for  health*s  sake  somewhere  in  one  of  the 
jBlaads.    Lieutenant  Burbage  eagerly  acceded, 


as  fiir  as  he  was  concemed,  to  this  very  agreeable 
request:  and  Commander  Khig  subsequently 
consented  with  eqüal  promptness  to  the  arrange- 
ment  It  was  doon  known,  too.  that  we  should 
have  other  Company.  The  Mary»,  of  Hüll,  a 
Small  Encllsh  brig,  James  Hodgsopi  master, 
which  had  still  a  number  of  oddments  m  the  shape 
of  Birmhigham  hafdware  and  Manchester  soft 
goods  nndispoted  of^  cleared  ont  for  DubKn ;  and 
Uie  D<m  Fnrique  made  prepilraCions  for  sailing 
with  the  first  fiivorable  bfeeze,  but  for  a  different 
destination-^ Ascension,  it  was  repotted,  if  I  re- 
member  ilghtly. 

The  wished'for  breeze  was  not  long  walted  for, 
and  directly  it  was  feit  the  Blüe  Peter  Aew  at  the 
mast  heads  of  all  three  vessels.  M.  Quintana 
and  his  sister  came  on  board ;  the  Africans  had 
been  previously  embarked,  and  the  Felipe  Sekun- 
da got  smartly  under  weigh,  quickly  foilowed  by 
the  Don  Enrique.  The  Marys^  which  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  fast  sailer,  did  not  lift 
her  anchor  for  some  hours  afterwards :  the  reason 
of  this  delay  I  have  now  to  State. 

"  Mr.  Sutdiffe,"  said  Commander  King,  when 
we  were  alone  together,  two  or  three  hours  pre- 
vious  to  the  departure  of  the  Felipe  Sekunda ; 
**  I  am  about  to  intrust  you  with  an  iroportant 
and  rather  difficult  mission.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Pasco,  the  brutal  Portuguese  assassin 
of  Captain  Horton  is  concealed  somewhere  in 
the  Banana  Islands;  that  he  is  in  fact  the  uncle, 
the  Senor  Cadalso,  of  whom  M.  Quintana  and  his 
precious  sister  speak  so  afiectionately.** 

"  You  astonish  me,  sir!" 

"  No  wonder  that  I  should.  I  have  further 
reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Yaldez  is  in  league 
with  M.  Quintana,  and  that  one  of  their  latest 
contrived  schemes  is  to  get  repossession  of  the 
Felipe  Segunda^  not  perhaps  by  absolute  force, 
that  would  require  a  certfün  degree  of  pluck,  and 
the  attempt,  if  successful,  would  involve  a  sacri- 
fice  of  life,  which  such  gentry  are  not  fond  of 
incurring,  but  by  some  artful  dodge  in  which  the 
Senora's  influence  over  Burbage  will  play  a  pro- 
minent part.  If  we  can  only  catch  the  master 
and  crew  of  the  Don  Enrique  at  such  a  pretty 
picce  of  piracy,  the  schooner  will,  of  couise,  be 
ours ;  and  better  than  that,  Captain  Yaldez  once 
in  my  power,  I  will  so  manage  that  he  shall  be 
^lad  to  save  his  own  neck,  by  guiding  us  to  the 
hiding-hole  of  that  ruffian  Pasco.  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  and  flfty  men  shall  embark  in  the 
MaryBy  and  keep  atrictly  out  of  sight  tili  we  may 
be  wanted.    Do  you  comprehend  ?** 

"  Yea,  partially,  but  how ^ 

"This  paper,"  interrupted  Lieutenant  King, 
"  which  you  will,  of  course,  keep  carefully  con- 
cealed, will  ezplain  all  that  I  have  left  in  doubt. 
You  will  communicate  with  me  through  Hodgson, 
of  the  Maryty  who  is  entirely  in  my  confidence. 
Also  understand,^  he  added  gravely,  *Hhat  Lieut. 
Burbage  is  not  kept  in  the  dark  in  the  matter, 
from  any  doubt  of  bis  honor  or  zeal  in  the  King^s 
Service,  but  simply  because  he  will  better  aid  our 
success  by  playing  unconsciously,  therefore  natu- 
rally,  the  part  of  love-blinded  dupe,  destined  for 
him." 

I  briefly  expressed  the  gratitude  I  feit  for  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me,  and  my  detcrmination 
'  to  carry  bis  hiatructions  resolutely  into  efiect,  and 
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was  turning  to  leave  the  cabin,  when  he  added 
with  a  kind  of  grave  humour — "  And  bear  in 
mlnd,  Sutclifle,  we  counsei  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  an  officer  intrusted  with  a  confidential 
miBsion,  '  that  he  should  not  only  carefuUj  guard 
hiB  secret,  but  so  act,  speak,  and  look,  that  no 
one  should  sospect  he  had  one.*  ** 

The  trip  was  a  swift  and  pleasant  one  to  every 
bodj,  to  Lieutenant  Burbage  a  panoramic  para- 
dise  of  which  each  oly'ect — sun-light,  star-fire, 
the  varied  shore,  the  silver  sea,  viewed  in  the 
lustre  of  his  lady^s  ejea,  assumed  a  beautj  not 
iheu*  own.  In  fact,  the  poor  fellow^s  wild  talk 
as  he  paced  the  deck  at  night  suggested  serious 
doubts  of  his  perfect  sanity ;  and  probably,  if  I 
go  on  transcribinghis  rhapsodieSf  the  reader  may 
come  to  a  similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  roy- 
seif, I  shall  only  therefore  add,  on  this  part  of 
the  subject,  that  I  indistinctly  underatood  the 
divine  IsabeUa  was  to  become  Mrs.  Burbage  on 
our  return  to  Sierra  Leone,  some  necessary  pre- 
liminaries  having  been  first  a^justed  with  the 
uncle  Senor  Cackiso. 

A  few  hours  after  we  had  brought  up  in  Dub- 
lin Bay — I  believe  this  name  was  suggested  by 
its  resemblance  to  the  magnificent  expanse  of 
water  which  graces  the  Irish  Metropolis — the 
Ma/ry9  was  signalled,  and  before  mghtfall  had 
«nchored  at  no  gröat  distance  from  us.  Her 
merchantly,  peaceable  aspect  was  not  in  the 
BÜghtest  manner  chaneed,  and  it  required  the 
positiTe  assurance  of  Skipper  Hodgson,  with 
whom  I  had  a  quiet  Conference  the  next  mom- 
ing,  to  convince  me  that  more  than  60  Taliant  men 
of  war  were  stowed  away,  ready  as  ganpowder, 
and  considerably  drier  I  coold  have  swom,  in 
her  hot,  confined  hold.  The  Don  Enrique^  he 
tarther  informed  me,  had  gone  to  the  westward 
of  the  Ishind,  and  would  be  found  lying  off  and 
on  about  Ricketts,  a  oollection  of  Negro  huts  of 
that  name,  not  fiir  from  which  it  was  coi^ectured 
Benor  Gadalso  might  be  found. 

M.  Quintana  and  his  slster  left  the  brig  the 
Instant  the  anchor  was  dropped,  and  never  had 
the  lady  wom  a  sunnier  smüe  than  when  she 
eoftly  reminded  the  enraptured  lieutenant  that  her 
imcle  would  expect  to  see  him  the  earliest  mo- 
ment  his  professional  duües  permitted  him  to  do 
so.  Those  duties,  as  fkr  as  landing  and  locating 
tiie  Negroes  went,  were  concluded  by  noon  on 
the  morrow,  iuid  Lieutenant  Burbage  oid  not  re- 
tum  tili  midnight.  He  appeared  much  and  plea- 
•tireably  exdted ;  and  arter  ffiving  one  or  two 
routine  Orders,  withdrew  to  his  cabin,  desbiäg 
me  to  follow. 

"  I  shall  be  obliged,**  he  half-blushinzly  began, 
^U  you  will  pay  a  visit  to  Sendr  Caduso  tomor- 
row  afternooin.  The  marriage  contract  is  to  be 
signed  then,  and  I  wish  you  to  be  a  witness.  Be- 
sides  there  is  to  be  some  sUghtfestirity — a  dance 
and  so  on ;  and  IsabeUa,  with  whom  you  are  a 
prime  fiiYorite,  by  the  way,  quite  imdsts  upon 
your  presence.**  ' 

I  answered  that  the  Iady*s  politeness  was  ex- 
tremely  gratlfying,  and  that  I  should  yery  readily 
accept  of  his  and  her  invitation. 

"  Thank  you,"  rejoined  Burbage ;  "  we  have 
amved  here  but  just  in  Üme,  for  Ca^also,  who 
lüis  qoite  recorered  his  health,  intends  leaving 


Ihe  Island  tomorrow  for  Guba,  in  the  Den  Eni' 
rique,^ 
**  In  the  Don  Enrique  T  I  hastily  blorted  out ; 
isn'tthatoildr 

"Nonsense,**  he  quickly  repBed:  ** Gadalso, 
thoueh  a  rough-grained  fellow  as  &r  as  looks  go^ 
is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  peraon  of  perfect  respect- 
ability.  It  will  be  better,"  he  added,  findiog  I 
remained  silent,  **  that  you  should  take  the  brig 
round  to  the  westward  tili  you  are  abreast  tt 
Ricketts,  where  you  can  be  easily  rowed  aabore, 
and  the  boat  can  remain  on  the  beach  to  re-em- 
bark  us  all,  as  both  Quintana  and  his  sister  intend 
sleeping  on  board.  I  shall  have  to  be  on  shoro 
early,  and  must  therefore  leave  these  little  ar- 
rangements  to  you."  I  bowed  acquiesceooe,  aod 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  separated. 

Lieutenant  Burbage  left  the  vessel  inunediatelj 
after  breakfast,  taking  with  him  six  men  on  leave 
for  the  day,  at,  I  mulerstood,  the  request  of  ovr 
late  passengera,  and  to  dispose  of  their  riiare  of 
a  gratuity  which  the  Quintanas  had  sent  the  brig^ 
Company.  This  draft,  with  the  -  six  men  I  was 
direoted  to  take  on  shore  with  me,  and  who  were 
to  remain  with  the  boat  tili  we  were  ready  to  re- 
embark,  would  reduce  the  hands  on  board  to 
eight.  Truly  avery  pleasant  game  our  sweet- 
spoken  friends  were  playing,  and  but  that  others 
conld  plot  and  countermine  as  well  as  they,  quite 
a  safe  one  too. 

I  communicated  as  quiökly  as  possible  with 
Skipper  Hodkson,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Mary*  was  supping  away  under  easy  sail  to  the 
«restward.  We  came  up  with  and  ran  her  along- 
side  in  the  shadow  of  a  ooncealing  headland,  and 
received  on  board  to  the  infinite  amazement  of 
the  Felipe  Segunda^e  scanty  crew,  some  fifty  odd 
of  their  old  messmates.  with  Commander  King  at 
their  head.  Sail  was  again  made,  and  before  long 
we  opened,  up  the  straggling  village  of  Ricketts, 
and  the  Don  i^rtm<?lying  snugly  at  anchor, 
about  half  a  league  m>m  the  shore.  We  brought 
up  at  no  great  diManoe  from  the  audacioos 
schooner,  but  the  glasses  which  instantly  swept 
the  deck  of  the  brig,could  disoem  nothing  aJarming 
or  Buspicious  there.  The  bärge  was  manned  at 
once,  and  after  about  a  quarter  <^  an  hour's  lustj 
puU,  I  lei^ed  on  shore,  where  a  black  fellow  was 
m  waiting  to  convey  me  to  Senor  Cadalso^s  resl- 
dence,  situate  somewhere  amoogst  the  hills,  at  the 
base  of  which  Ricketts  is  sparsely  scattere^.  We 
soon  reached  it,  and  a  miserable  tumble-down 
place  it  was,  though  somewhat  more  pretentioos 
than  the  mud  huts  of  the  liberated  Africans. 
Quintana  received  me  with  much  simulated 
cordiality,  but  the  fellow  was  too  shaky  and  ill  at 
ease  to  play  the  part  of  hospitable  host  with  evea 
tolerable  suooess.  Burbu^e  and  his  fiancSe  were 
out  widking ;  and  Senor  äidalso  was  not  for  the 
present  visible.  Neither  did  I  observe  anv  festive 
preparation  in  progreas.  I,  however,  aostained 
from  remark,  accepted  the  ref^shment  proifered 
me,  drank  a  few  glaases  of  wine,  gossipped  a  little 
upon  indifferent  matters,  and  feeling  at  length 
exceedlnglydroway,  apologized  tat  my  rudeness, 
and  to  Quintana^s  great  relief,  threw  myself  upon 
a  bamboo  apology  for  a  oouch,  and  soon  dropped 
fast  asleep,  I  ^umbered  mudi  loneer  than  I  nad 
intended,  for  when  I  again  opened  my  peepers 
the  moon  and  stars  were  out  and  sbining  briUlandy. 
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I  was  just  in  the  act  of  sprioging  up  when  the 
loond  ofapproachlng  ▼oice«,one  tbat  of  Qumt&na*s 
the  other,  a  rasping  one,  I  guesaod  Gadalso,  alioB 
Fa8co*8  Siruck  iny  ear,  and  induced  me  to  resume 
mj  recnmbent  posture. 

"HushI  huflh!^  I  presenüy  heard  Qtdntana 
hurriedlj  whisper ;  "  speak  lower  for  heaven's 
Bake  !**  They  talked  in  Spanish,  bythe-by^which 
I  comprehended  well  enough,  though  I  could  not 
^>eak  H  witb  remarkable  elegance  or  predsion. 

**Not  I,  indeed,**  was  the  surly  r^oinder; 
"the  mask  may  slip  ofif  how  and  as  soon  aa  it 
Ekes.  Besidea,  the  young  cockerel  yonder  ia  fiut 
aaleep." 

**  Are  You  qoite  sure  it^s  all  right  with  Oaptain 
TaldeK?**  asked  Quintana,  an  airant  cowt^  if 
there  was  ever  one. 

*' Quite  sure!  why  yes ;  as  eure  as  deathl  We 
hare  got  oor  own  again,  there's  no  doubt  about 
tbat.  lt*8  pretty  nearly  half  an  hour  since  the 
Fd^  Sepmda  was  boarded  and  carried  by  the 
J>on  Enriques  boats,  though  as  the  pistol  shots 
told  US  not  without  a  stoutiah  resistance.  How- 
eTer,  the  signal  rockets  agreed  upon  between  me 
and  Valdes,  soon  showed  that  all  was  right.*' 

"WboreisBurbage?**  said  Quintana  after  a 
few  moments*  silence. 

"  With  Isabella,  to  be  sure !— with  his  friend 
Pasco's  ohanning  niece — where  eise  f  Ha  t  ha  I 
buret  out  the  truculent  brüte,  with  such  a  reck- 
less  ferocity,  that  I  doubted  if  it  could  be  at  all 
worth  wfaHe  to  feign  sleep  any  longer :  \*  the  gbl 
has  managed  the  business  rarely,  ana  yet  now, 
at  the  last  moment,  the  pretty,  perrerse  fool  is 
wfafmpering  and  lamenting  about  it,  and  insistiog, 
fbreooth,  that  the  thick-sculled  Endishman  she 
has  so  delicioQsly  bamboozled  shall  be  permitted 
to  depart  in  a  whole  skin :  yes,  he  shall  f* 

"  X  ou  swore  that  the  lieutenant  should  suflfer 
no  personal  hann,**said  Quintana,  "  besides ** 

••  Swore,"  echoed  the  exdted  savage,  "  swore  I 
Bot  yoa  too  are  a  fool !  Go  and  seek  them.  Yal- 
dex  and  bis  men  oannot  now  be  far  off,  and  it  is 
quite  time  the  fiiroe  was  over." 

Quintana  left  the  room ;  and  Paoco  throwing 
himself  carelessly  upon  a  seat  began  gulping  down 
the  Bquor  on  the  table.  He  was  quite  aware,  I 
feit  conrinced,  that  I  was  not  asieep,  but  still 
I  judged  it  best  not  to  change  mr  pösitioQ,  the 
more  especialty  äs  my  right  band,  thrust  carelessly 
as  H  were  imder  my  coat  breast,  securely  gripped 
the  stock  of  a  donble-barrelled  pistoL 

▲  Um  anxious  minutes  slowly  passed,  and  then 
a  confused  tumult  of  ymces— BVirbage^s  the  loudest 
•nd  fiercest — burst  upon  us.  I  Jumped  to  my 
feet^  and  at  the  same  monient  the  Ueutenänt  swept 
into  the  röonrin  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  Indignation. 
Isabella,  preceding  her  brother  änd  five  or  dx 
grim-visaged  ntffians  fbllowing.  Her  face,  a  glance 
ihowed  me,  was  pale  as  marble,  and  her  £ne  eyes 
wet  with  tears. 

"  Betrayed, — dishonored, — ^lost, — ruined  l" — 
shrieked  Burbage  as  he  caught  sigfat  of  me; 
"  and  by  this  accursed  murderer  too  r 

It  was  wen  for  PaiBco  that  a  table  was  between 
him  and  his  ftirious  assdlant,  or  the  lieutenant^  s 
sudden  and  deadly  thrust  would  hare  required 
HO  ieeond  stroke.  As  it  was,  he  rcceiTed  a  slight 
woond  only,  and  Burbage,  pinioned  hi  the  grasp 
of  Ar^  or  tar  aica]i,'oooId  oiüy  rna^y  curte 


the  taunting  villain,  hi  whose  power  he  belieyed 
himself  to  be,  and  upbraid  the  beguiling  serpen^ 
that  had  lured  bim  to  his  ruin ;  and  whose  too 
late  repentance  had  but  revealed  the  utter  black- 
ness  of  the  gulf  in  which  he  was  plunged.  **  Uncle, 
uncle  !'*  suppUcated  the  weeptng,  terrified  woman. 
asshe  threw  herseif  between  Burbage  and  Pasco's 
menadng  pistol ;  **  for  the  love  of  6od  barm  him 
not !  You  have  an  oath  in  heaven  to  respect  his 
life— hissofety!" 

It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  me  amid 
the  furious  din  and  scuffle  to  haye  sent  a  bullet 
through  the  heads  of  a  couple  of  the  scoundrels, 
but  as  I  fully  believed  ample  help  was  not  far  ofi^ 
it  would  hare  been  madnessio  precipitate  matter» 
tili  that  help  arrived.  This  much  to  the  reader 
in  excuse  of  my  apparent  quiesence,  but  really 
calculated  inactivity.  I  chose  rather,  as  soon  aS 
I  could  make  myself  heard,  to  implore  l>url>ago 
to  have  patience, — to  cahn  himself. 

*'  Patience  I  Cahn  myself!"  he  shonted,  as  he 
fixed  his  bloodshot  glance  on  mine,  as  if  doubtfül 
that  he  heard  aright ;  **  Patience  t    Cahn  myselfl'' 

**  The  young  man  counsels  wisely,"  eaid  Paaco 
with  a  malignant  sneer,  hut  at  the  same  timQ 
lowerlng  his  pistol ;  "  patience  is  excellent  when 
nothing  eise  may  be  had.  You  are  in  my  power, 
accursed  fool,  and  so  is  the  Felipe  Segunda,  and 
as  many  of  her  crew  as  have  not  already  been 
thrown  to  the  fiahes.  Ha!  there  is  Captain 
Yaldez*  whisüe.  But  a  few  minutes  and  all  scorea 
will  be  cl^red.  Off  wench ! — Is  this  a  time  for 
snivelling  ?" 

The  hurried  tramp  of  men  swiftiy  approaching 
was  heard  without.  Pasco  sprang  up  wi£ 
ferocious  glee  to  the  door,  flung  it  open, — "  Here 
Yaldez,  he  cried  wtth  ferocious  exultation ;  "  here  I 
— Hell  and  Thunder !  who  are  these  ?** 

"The  messengers  of  justice,  scoundrel !"  shoat- 
ed  Commander  Ring,  bursting  in  and  seizing  the 
terror-strickenmiscreant.  His  eager  crew  foUowed 
and  amidst  a  fierce  uproar  of  shrieks  and  curses, 
grappled  and  secured  the  whole  kuot  of  con* 
spirators.  The  success  of  the  counterplot  was 
complete ! 

A  few  words  will  close  this  story.  Isabeüa  and 
her  brother  emlMrked  unmolested  for  Cuba, 
chiefly,  I  bölieve,  through  the  intercession  of 
Lieutenant  Burbage.  Pasco  was  indicted  for 
murder,  and  aiding  and  abettine  piracy  (the  attack 
on  the  brig  by  the  boats  of  ue  Don  Enrigue\ 
but  escaped  the  penalty  to  which  he  would  certainly 
have  been  a^judged,  by  dying  of  brain  fcTer  in 
the  hospltal  at  Sierra  Leone.  Lieutenant  Burbage, 
though  for  a  time  a  sadder,  became  as  certainly  a 
wiser  man  than  when  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  an  artful  Syren ;  who,  howeyer, 
we  must  not  for  the  honor  of  womankind  forget, 
was  herseif  thedupe  of  a  rektiye,  upon  whose 
bounty  she  had  depended  from  earliest  infimcy. 
The  JDon  Enrique  was  condemned  and  purchased 
into  the  senrice,  and  under  another  name  became. 
with  perhaps  the  ezception  of  the  oelebrated 
Black  Jokey  the  most  efficient  and  succesi^ 
cruiser  on  the  African  coast,  tili  the  apparition  of 
armed  steamers  proclaimed  to  the  dismayed  slaye- 
mongers  that,  whether  a  litUe  sooner  or  a  little 
latcr,  the  end  of  their  atrocious  traffic  was  marked 
inc^eUbly  upo^  the  dial  of  the  fatare.—JEZisa.CWib*s 
JawntU. 
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Oh  I  thoa  invisible  spii-it  of  wine  I— If  thoa  hast  no 
noine  to  be  kiiOMm  by,  let  lucall  ihee— devill 

SoMi  eighteen  months  or  two  yeara  ago,  I  was 
doing  my  duty  to  my  country  and  myself  on  board 
Her  M^esty^s  frigate  the  Astnea,  by  undergoing 
eeventeen  games  of  chess  per  diem  with  our  first 
lieutenaDt,  and  fiUing  up  every  pause  with  marmurs 
at  the  contiunance  of  *  these  piping  times  of  peace.  * 
We  had  been  cruisüig  some  months  in  the  Medi- 
terranean,  chiefly  fbr  the  amusemeut  of  two  dandy 
Cousins  of  an  honourable  captain,  whom  we  picked 
up  at  Malta,  basking  like  two  yellow,  over-ripe 
gourds  in  the  sunshine.  We  had  touched  at  most 
of  the  ports  of  the  lonians,  where  cyprus  may  be 
had  for  paying  for,  and  where  faldeüas  are  held 
by  hands  as  fiür  as  their  ooquettiah  folds  are  black 
and  lustrous. 

At  length,  one  beautiful  evenrngf  one  of  those 
twilights  of  chrysolite  and  gold,  such  as  poets 
dream  o^  and  the  Levant  alone  can  realize  (having 
been  for  three  preceding  days,  not  "  spell-bound," 
but  "  calm-bound  among  the  clustering  Cyclades"^ 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  our  honourable  captain  ana 

bis  Cousins  to  drop  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 

(I  have  reasons  of  my  own  for  notbeing  more  ex- 
plicit,  where  after  swearing  the  usual  numbor  of 
oaths  at  the  quarantine  officers,  and  the  crews  of 
the  Yenetian  and  Turkish  traders,  who  make  it 
a  part  of  their  religiou  to  give  oflfence  to  the  blue- 
jackets  where  offence  can  be  given  with  impunity, 
1  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  myself,  at  about  seven 
oclock  p.  M.,  seated  at  the  mess  of  Her  Migesty^s 
gallant  — th,  doing  as  much  justice  to  the  roast 
beef  of  Old  Eneknd  as  if  we  had  90t  been  within 
a  day^s  sail  of  we  IsUnd  of  the  Minotaur. 

**  Are  you  a  punch  drinker  ?**  inquired  my  neigh- 
bour,  Captain  Wargrave,  with  whom  as  a  school- 
fellow  of  my  eider  brother^s,  I  had  quickly  made 
acquaintance. 

"If  I  may  venture  to  own  it,  no!"  said  I ;  I 
haye  swallowed  too  much  punch  on  compulsion  in 
the  course  of  my  life.*' 

"  I  judged  as  much  from  your  looks,"  re^lied 
Wargrave,  who  had  promised  to  see  me  on  board 
the  Sgate.  **  If  you  want  to  get  away  firom  these 
noisy  fellows,  we  can  easily  slip  off  while  Lord 
Thomas  and  bis  Operations  engage  their  attention.*^ 

And,  in  compliance  with  the  hint,  I  soon  found 
myself  sauntering  with  him,  arm  in  arm,  on  the 

bastions  of .    We  had  an  hour  before  us ;  for 

the  captain*8  gig  was  not  ordered  tili  cleven ;  and 
in  Order  to  keep  an  eye  at  once  on  the  frigate  and 
the  shore,  we  sat  down  on  an  abutment  of  the 
parapet  to  gossip  away  the  time. 

"  There  seem  to  be  hard-going  fellows  in  your 
mess,**  said  I  to  Wargrave,  as  he  sat  beside  me, 
with  bis  arms  folded  over  bis  breast  "  Thomton, 
I  understand,  carries  off  bis  two  bottles  aday,  like 
A  Trojan ;  and  the  fat  major,  who  sat  opposite  to 
me,  made  such  play  with  the  Champagne,  as  caused 
ne  to  blush  for  my  squeamishness.  For  my  own 
part,  I  flhould  be  well  content  never  to  exceed  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  good  claret  Wine  affects 
me  in  a  dlnerent  way  from  mostmen.  The  more 
I  drink,  the  more  my  spirits  are  depressed.  While 
others  get  roaring  dronk,  I  rit  moping  and  de»- 


pairing ;  and  the  next  day  my  head  aches  like  an 
artiUeryman^s." 

"  You  are  fortunate,*'  said  Wargrave  drUy. 

"Fortunate?**  cried  L  "I  wish  I  could  ap- 
preciate  my  own  luck ! — I  am  voted  the  sulkiest 
do|  unhanged,  wbenever  it  is  my  cue  to  be  joUy ; 
and  after  proving  a  wet  blank  et  to  a  merry  partj 
over-night,  am  ready  to  shoot  myself  with  the 
headache  and  blue  dcvUs  next  moming.  If  there 
be  a  fellow  I  really  envy,  it  is  such  a  one  as  Thom- 
ton, who  is  ready  to  ohime  in  with  the  chorus  of 
the  thirty-stxth  stanza  of  "  Nancy  Dawson  *'  be- 
tween  bis  two  last  bottles,  and  keeps  bis  head  ^nd 
legs  an  hour  after  all  the  rest  of  the  party  have 
lost  their's  under  the  table.  There  is  something 
fresh  and  picturesque  iu  the  mere  sound  of  *  the 
vine — the  grape — the  cup— the  bowl  I  *  It  alwajs 
appears  to  me  that  Bacchus  is  the  universal  divin- 
ity,  and  that  I  alone  am  exempted  from  the 
worship." 

Wargrave  replied  by  a  vague,  unmeaning  laugh, 
which  led  me  to  conclude  that  my  eloquence  was 
lost  on  him,    Tet  I  continued : — 

"  Do  you  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  Baochanalian  idolatiy,  I  think  we  hardly 
give  honour  due  to  the  influence  of  wine.  It  haa 
ever  been  the  mania  of  mankind  to  ascribe  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-creatures  toall  motitesbut 
the  true ;  but  if  they  saw  clearly,  and  spoke  hon- 
estly,  they  would  admit  that  more  beroes  have 
been  made  by  the  bettle  than  the  sword." 

**  Have  you  any  personal  meaning  in  this  tirade  ?** 
suddenly  interrupted  my  companion,  in  a  voice 
whose  concentration  was  deadly. 

"  Personal  meaning  ?"  I  reiterated.  "Of  what 
nature  ?**  And  for  a  moment  I  could  not  but  fimcj 
that  poor  Wargrave  had  taken  a  deeper  share  in 
the  Chateau  Margoux  of  the  fat  miyor  than  I  had 
been  aware  of.  A  man  rather  touched  by  wine 
is  sure  to  take  fire  on  the  most  distant  Imputation 
of  drunkenness. 

"  I  canscarcely  imagine,  8ir,*^heconünued,  in  a 
voice,  however,  that  savoured  of  anything  rather 
than  inebriety,  "that  any  man  acquaintcd  with 
the  misfortunes  of  my  life  should  address  me  on 
such  a  subject  I" 

"Be  satisfied  then  that  your  indignation  is 
groundless,  and  most  unreasonable,**  said  I,  still 
doubtful  how  far  I  ought  to  resent  the  ungradous- 
nees  of  bis  demeanour ;  "  for,  on  the  word  of  a 

fentleman,  tili  this  day  I,  never  heardyourname. 
'our  avowal  of  inUmacy  with  my  brother,  and 
something  in  the  frankness  of  your  manner  that 
reminded  me  of  bis,  added  to  the  hilarity  of  an 
unexpected  reunion  with  so  many  of  my  country- 
men,  has  perhaps  induced  toosudden  afamiliaritj 
m  my  demeanour ;  but,  in  wishine  you  good  night, 
Captain  Wargp*ave,  and  a  fairer  Interpretation  of 
the  next  sailor  who  opens  bis  beart  to  you  at  sight, 
allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  not  a  shadow  of 
olTence  was  intended'  in  the  rhapsody  you  are 
pleased  to  resent,** 

"  Forgive  me  I"  exclaimed  Wargrave,  extend- 
ing  bis  hands  nay  almost  bis  arms,  towards  me. 
"  It  woukl  have  afforded  only  a  crownhig  inciden  t 
to  my  miserable  history,  had  my  jealous  sorenees 
on  one  fatal  subject  produced  a  seiious  misunder- 
Standing  with  the  brother  of  one  of  my  dearest  and 
eariiest  friends.** 
While  I  frankly  acoepted  bis  ^K>logi08  and  o& 
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fered  my  band,  I  oould  detect,  by  the  Ugbt  of  tiie 
mooD,  an  expression  of  sucb  profound  dejection 
OD  the  altered  face  of  Wargrave— «o  deadly  a 
paleness — a  haggardneu — that  inTolontarily  I  re- 
Beated  myseli  oa  tbe  wall  beeide  bim,  as  if  to 
mark  tbe  resomptioD  of  a  friendly  feeling.  He 
did  not  speak  wben  be  took  bis  place ;  but,  after 
a  few  mmutes^  ailence,  I  bad  tbe  mortification  to 
bear  bim  aobbing  like  a  child. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  you  attacb  too  mncb  impor- 
tance  to  an  unguarded  word,"  said  I,  trying  to 
recoDcÖe  bim  to  bimself.  **  Dismiaa  it  from  your 
tboogbts." 

"Do  not  fiincy,**  replied  Wargrave,  bi  a 
broken  yoice,  **  that  tbese  bumiliating  tears 
originate  in  anytbing  tbat  bas  passed  between  us 
thiB  nigbt.  No !  Tbe  associations  recalled  to  my 
mindby  the  raah  humour  you  are  generous  enough 
to  tee  in  its  true  Ugbt,  are  of  far  more  ancient 
date,  and  far  more  ineffaceable  in  their  nature.  I 
owe  yoa aometbing^in return  foryour  forbearance. 
Ton  bave  still  an  hour  to  be  o«  shore,^  be  con- 
tinued,  looking  at  bis  watch.  *^  Devote  tbose 
minutett  to  me,  and  I  will  impart  a  lesson  wortb 
tea  years'  experience ;  a  lesson  of  wbicb  my  own 
fif«  rnnst  be  äie  text — myself  tbe  bero.*^ 

Tbere  was  no  disputlng  witb  bim, — no  begging 
bim  to  be  calm.  I  bad  only  to  listen,  and  impart, 
in  the  patience  of  my  attention,  sucb  solace  astbe 
tndy  miserable  can  best  appreciate. 

"  You  were  right,"  said  Wargrare,  witb  a  bitter 
tmOe,  "  in  saying  tbat  we  do  not  allow  ourseWes 
to  assign  to  wine  the  füll  measiiro  of  authority  it 
bolds  among  tbe  motives  of  our  conduct.  But 
yoo  were  wrong  in  limiting  that  authority  to  tbe 
instiffadon  of  great  and  beroic  acUons.  Wine  is 
Said  m  Scripture  to  '  make  glad  the  heart  of  man/ 


Wiue  is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  the  balmt>f  grief, 
the  dew  of  beauty,  the  philtre  of  lore.  What 
that  is  gradous  and  graceful  is  it  not  said  to  be  f 
Gostering  grapes  entwine  tbe  brow  of  its  divinity, 
and  wine  is  ffiiid  to  be  a  libation  worthy  of  the 
gods.  Foolsl  foolsl  foolsl — they  need  to  have 
poured  forth  their  tears  and  blood  like  me,  to 
know  that  it  is  a  fbuntain  of  etemal  damnation  I 
Do  not  hncy  tbat  I  allude  to  DtunkenneM ;  do 
notclass  me,  in  your  Imagination,  witb  tbe  sensual 
bmte  wbo  degrades  bimself  to  tbe  filtbiness  of 
tntoxication.  Agaiost  a  Tice  so  flagrant,  bow 
easy  to  arm  one^s  virtue !  No !  the  true  danger 
fies  many  degrees  within  tbat  fearful  limit ;  and 
the  Spartans,  wbo  warned  their  sons  against 
wine  by  the  exhibition  of  their  drunken  Helots, 
fulfilled  their  duty  blindly.  Drunkenness  implies, 
in  fiict,  an  extinction  of  the  very  faculties  oi  evil. 
The  enfeebled  arm  can  deal  no  mortal  blow  1  the 
staggering  step  retards  the  perpetration  of  sin  I 
Tbe  Toice  can  neither  modulate  its  tone  to  seduc- 
tion,  nor  hurl  the  defiance  of  deadly  batred.  Tbe 
dnmkard  is  an  idiot ;  a  thing  wbicb  cbildren  mock 
at,  and  women  cbastise.  It  is  the  man  whoee 
temperament  b  excited,  not  overpowered,  by 
wine,  to  whom  the  snare  is  &tal.  Do  not  suppoee 
De  the  {tpostle  of  a  temperance  society,  when  I 
assert,  on  my  bonor,  that  after  three  gtasses,  I  am 
Bo  longer  master  of  my  actions ;  witbout  being  at 
the^moment  consdous  of  the  change,  I  begin  to 
lee,  and  feel,  and  bear,  and  reason  differently. 
The  nunor  transitionfl  between  good  and  evil  are 


forgotten;  the  lava  boils  m  my  bosom.    Three 
more,  and  I  become  a  madman. 

"  But  ihis  coustitutes  a  positive  pbysical  infir- 
mity,"  said  I.  **  You  must  of  course  regard  your- 
self  an  exception." 

"  No  I  I  am  convinced  tbe  case  is  common. 
Among  my  own  acquaintance,  I  know  fifty  men 
wbo  are  pleasant  companions  in  the  moming,  but 
intolerable  after  dinner;  men  wbo  neither  like 
wine  nor  indulge  bi  it;  but  who,  wbile  simply 
fulfilllng  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  society,  fre- 
quently  become  odious  to  others,  and  a  bürden  to 
themselYes.** 

"  I  really  believe  you  are  right'' 
"1  know  tbat  I  am  right;  listen.    When  I 
became  your  brotber^s  friend,  at  Westmiiister,  I 
was  on  the  foundation, — an  only  son,  intended  for 
the  church  ;  and  tbe  importance  wbicb  my  father 
and  motber  attached  to  my  election  for  coUege, 
added  such  a  Stimulus  to  my  exertions,  that,  at 
the  early  age  of  fourteen,  their  wish  was  accom- 
plisbed.    I  was  the  first  boy  of  my  years.    A 
stttdenisbip  at  Christ  Church  crowned  my  bighest 
ambition ;  and  all  that  remained  for  me  at  West- 
minster  was  to  preside  over  the  farewell  supper, 
indispensable  on  occasions  of  tbese  triumphs.    I 
was  unaccustomed  to  wine,  for  my  parents  bad 
probäbly  taken  silent  note  of  the  infirmity  of  my 
nature  ;  and  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  fiery 
tavem  pört,  wbicb  forms  the  nectar  of  simiUr 
festivities,  suflSeed  to  eleyate  my  spirits  to  mad- 
ness.    Heated  by  noise  and  intemperance,  we  all 
sallied  forth  together,  prepared  to  not,  bully,  In- 
sult.   A  fight  ensued;  alife  was  lost    Expulsion 
suspended  my  election.    Iliever  reached  Oxford ; 
my  professional  prospects  were  blighted;  and, 
within  a  few  montns,  my  father  died  of  the  disap- 
pointment !     And  now,  what  was  to  be  done  witb 
me  f    My  guardians  decided  that  in  the  army  the 
influence  of  my  past  faults  would  prove  least  in- 
jurious ;  and,  eager  to  escape  the  tacit  reproacb 
of  my  poor  mother*8  pale  face  and  gloomy  weeds, 
I  gUdly  acceded  to  their  advice.    At  fifteen,  I  was 
gazetted  in  the  — ^th  regiroent  of  Light  Dragoons. 
At  Westminster  they  used  to  call  me  *  Wargrare 
the  peacemaker.*    I  never  bad  a  quarrel ;  I  never 
bad  an  enemy.    Yet,  tweWe  months  after  joinine 
the  — th,  I  bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  quarret 
some  feUow;   I  bad  fought  one  of  my  brother 
oflBcera,  and  was  on  tbe  mostuncomfortable  terms 
witb  four  others.*' 

"And  this  sudden  change " 

"  Was  then  atrributed  to  tbe  soumess  arising 
from  my  disappointments  m  lifo.  I  have  since 
ascribcd  it  to  a  truer  origin — the  irritation  of  the 
dose«  of  brandy,  tinged  witb  sloe  juice,  wbicb 
formed  tbe  luxury  of  a  mess  cellar.  Smartinff 
under  tbe  consciousness  of  unpopularity,  I  fancied 
I  hated  my  profession,  when  in  fact  I  only  bated 
myselfl  I  managed  to  get  on  balf-pay,  and  re« 
tumed  to  my  roother*s  tranquil  roof ;  where,  in- 
stead  of  regretting  the  brilliant  life  I  bad  forsakcn, 
my  peace  of  mind  and  early  contentment  came 
back  to  me  at  once.  Tbere  was  no  one  to  bear 
me  Company  over  the  bettle ;  I  was  my  motber's 
constant  companion ;  I  seldom  tasted  wine ;  I  be- 
eame  bealtby,  happy,  beloved  as  a  neighbor  and 
fellow-citizen.  But'  higher  distinctions  of  affeo- 
tion  foUowed.  A  young  and  very  beautifbl  girL 
of  nnk  and  fortuno  superior  to  my  own,  deigntd 
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to  encourvge  the  huroble  Teneration  with  which 
t  regarded  her.  I  became  emboldened  to  Bolicit 
her  heart  vad  baad.  Uy  mother  assured  her  I 
was  the  best  of  sons.  I  readUj  promised  to  be 
the  best  of  husbands.  She  believed  us  both ;  ac- 
cepted  me>  married  me ;  and  on  welcoming  hotne 
my  loyel7>  gentle  Mary,  all  remembraaoe  of  past 
80IT0W  seemed  to  be  obliterated.  Oor  position  In 
tbe  World,  if  not  brilliant,  was  honorable.  My 
motber^s  table  renewed  those  hospitalities  over 
which  my  &ther  bad  loved  to  predde.  Mary^s 
three  brothera  were  our  constant  guests;  and 
Wai^grave — the  calm,  sober,  indolent  Wargrave — 
once  noore  became  fittctious  and  ill  at  ease.  My 
poor  mother,  who  could  conceive  no  &iilt  in  my 
disposition,  —  concluding  that,  ae  in  other  m- 
^Btances,  the  husband  hfui  discovered  in  the  daily 
oompanianehip  of  married  life,  faults  which  bad 
been  InTisible  to  the  lorer, — ascribed  to  poor 
Mary  all  the  discredit  of  the  change.  She  took  a 
dislike  to  her  daughter>in-law,  nay,  even  to  Mrs. 
Wargrave^s  femily,  (Hends,  and  acqoaintances. 
She  saw  that  after  they  had  been  dining  with  me, 
I  grew  morose  and  irritable ;  and  attributed  the 
&a!t  to  my  guests,  instead  of  to  the  cursed  wine 
their  Company  compelled  me  to  swallow.  Fortu- 
nately,  poor  Mory^s  time  was  engrossed  by  pre- 
parations  for  the  arrival  of  her  first  child,  a  pledge 
of  domestic  happiness  calculated  to  reconcile  a 
woraan  even  to  greater  vexations  than  those  aris- 
ing  from  her  husband^s  irritability.  Mary  palliated 
all  my  bursts  of  temper,  by  dedaring  her 
opinion  that  *  any  man  might  possess  Uie  in- 
pipid  quality  of  good  humour ;  but  that  Wargrave, 
if  somewhat  hastv,  had  the  best  heart  and  prbi- 
ciples  in  the  world.*  As  soon  as  our  htUe  boy 
made  bis  appearance,  she  excited  the  contempt 
of  all  her  female  acquaintances,  by  trusting  *■  that 
Harry  would,  in  all  respeots,  resemble  hisutiher.' 
Heaven  bless  her  ibr  her  blindness!'* 

Wargrave  paused  for  a  moment ;  during  which 
I  took  care  to  direct  my  eyes  towards  thefrigate. 
**Among  those  female  Inends,  was  a  certafai 
Sophy  Oavendish^  a  cousin  of  Mary's;  young, 
handsome,  rieh ;  but  gifted  with  that  intemperate 
Tivacity  which  healä  and  proeperity  inspire. 
8ophy  was  a  fearless  creature;  the  only  person 
who  did  not  shrink  from  my  fits  of  ül-temper. 
When  I  scolded,  she  bantered ;  and  when  I  ap- 
P|»ired  sullen,  she  piqued  me  into  oheerAüness. 
We  usualty  met  in  mominff  visits,  when  I  was  in 
a  mood  to  take  her  raiUenes  in  good  part.  To 
this  playfiil  girl  it  unluckily  occiured  to  soggest 
to  her  cousin,  *  Why  don*t  you  manage  Wargrav« 
as  X  do  ?  Why  don't  you  laugh  him  out  oif  bis 
perversity  ?*  And  Mary,  to  wboee  dispositioB  and 
maonera  all  ihese  agaeeriea  were  foreign,  soon 
begiui  to  assume  a  most  provoking  sportiveness  in 
our  domestic  disputes ;  would  seize  me  by  tho 
hair,  the  sleeve,  pomt  her  finger  at  me  when  I 
was  sullen,  and  laugh  beartily  whenever  I  indulged 
in  a  reprooC  I  vow  to  Heaven,  there  were  mo* 
ments  when  this  innoeent  folly  made  me  hate 
her  I  '  It  does  not  become  you  to  ape  the  monkey 
tricks  of  your  cousin,'  cried  I,  one  night  when 
she  had  amused  herseif  by  fiUiping  water  at  me, 
across  the  dessert-tablc,  while  I  was  engaged  in 
an  intemperate  profehsional  dispute  with  an  old 
brother  officer,  *  in  trying  to  make  me  look  like  a 
Ibol^  yoa  only  make  a  twA  of  youisetfl'    *DoQ't 


be  intimidated  by  a  few  bi^  words,'  cried  Mtes 
Cavendish,  when  this  ebullition  was  rcported  to 
her.  *  Men  and  nettles  must  be  bultied  into  tarne- 
ness ;  they  have  a  sting  only  for  those  who  are 
afraid  of  them.  Pereevere  I *  She  did  persevere ; 
and,  on  an  occasion  equally  ill-timed,  again  tbe 
sngry  husband  retorted  severely  upon  the  wifb 
he  loved.  *  You  must  not  banter  him  in  Company^ 
Said  Sophia.  *  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  hate 
being  diown  up  before  others.  But  when  yoo 
are  ^one,  take  your  revenge.* 

"  It  was  on  my  retum  from  a  dub  dinner  that 
Mary  attempted  to  put  these  roischievous  preeepts 
into  practice.  I  was  late — too  late ;  for,  ag^inst 
my  will  I  had  been  detained  by  the  jovial  par^. 
Mary,  who  had  been  beguiling  the  time  of  my  ab* 
sence  in  her  dresaing-room  with  an  entertaining 
book,  by  which  her  spirits  were  exhilarated,  began 
to  laugh  at  my  excuses;  to  banter,  to  mock  me. 
I  begged  her  to  desist.  She  persisted.  I  grew 
angry.  I  bade  her  to  be  silent  .  She  only  laughed 
more  loudly.  I  stamped,  swore,  raved.  She 
approached  me  in  mimicry  of  my  violence.  / 
ttruck  her! 

**  I  know  not  what  foUowed  this  act  of  brutal» 
ity,''  cried  Wargrave,  rousing  himselt  "  I  have 
a  fednt  remembrance  of  kneeling  and  imploring, 
and  oflfering  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  in  atonement 
for  such  ingratitude.  But  I  have  a  very  streng 
one  of  the  patient  immobility  which,  fh>m  that 
moment,  poor  Mary  assumed  in  my  presence. 
She  jested  no  more,  she  never  laughed  again. 
What  worlds  would  I  have  given  had  she  remon- 
strated — defended  herseif— resented  the  injury  t 
But  no  I  from  that  fatal  night,  like  the  enchanted 
princese  in  the  story,  she  became  conrerted  into 
marble  whenever  her  husland  approached  her.  I 
&ncied— so  consdous  are  the  guilty*-that  she 
sometimer  betreyed  an  apprehension  of  leaving 
our  cbild  in  the  room  alone  with  me.  Perhap« 
she  thottght  me  mad  1  She  was  right  The  brief 
InMnity  inspired  by  wme  had  alone  oaueed  me  to 
raise  my  band  againet  her. 

**  I  knew  the  secret  had  been  kept  fmtti  her 
brothers;  fbr,  if  not, — ^fine  manly  feUows  as  they 
were,^nothing  would  have  induced  them  again  to 
Sit  at  my  board.  But  there  too«  a  person  whose  in- 
terference  between  me  and  my  wife  I  dreaded 
more  than  theirs— a  brother  of  Sophy  Cavendish^ 
who  had  loved  Mary  from  her  childhood,  and 
wooed  her,  and  been  dismissed  shortly  after  her 
aoquahitance  with  myself.  That  fellow  I  never 
could  endure  I  Horace  Oavendish  was  the  reverso 
of  bis  sister — grave,  even  to  d^jection ;  cdd  and 
dignifled  hi  bis  demeanor;  sententious,  tacitum, 
repulsive.  Mary  had  a  great  opinion  of  him, 
alUiough  ehe  had  preferr^  the  vivadtv  of  my 
manner,  and  the  impetuosity  of  my  character. 
But  now  that  these  qualities  had  been  tumed 
against  herseif,  might  not  a  revulaion  of  feelinc^ 
cause  her  to  regret  her  cousin  ?  She  must  bave 
feit  that  Horace  Oavendish  would  have  invited  an 
executioner  to  hack  bis  arm  off,  rather  than  raiso 
it  against  a  woman  t  No  provocation  would  have 
causied  him  to  address  her  ki  those  terms  of  insult 
in  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  had  in« 
dulged.  I  began  to  hate  him,  for  I  feit  liltU  in 
bis  presence.  I  saw  that  he  was  my  superior  iot 
temper  and  breeding;  that  he  would  have  mad« 
a  h4>pier  woman  ol  my  wifb.    Tet  I  had  no  pr#» 
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test  for  disralssing  him  my  hoofle.  He  coiüd  not  I 
but  have  seen  that  he  was  odious  to  me ;  yet  he 
hdd  not  the  delicacy  to  withdraw  from  our  society. 
Perhaps  he  thougbt  his  presence  necessary  to 
Protect  his  cousin  ?  Perhaps  he  thought  I  was 
Dot  to  bo  trusted  with  the  dteposit  of  her  happi- 
nessr 

"  ßut  surely,"  sald  I,  "  after  what  had  already 
occurred,  you  were  careful  to  refra'm  from  the 
gtunnlants  wbich  l|ad  betrayed  you  into  an  un- 
worthy  actiorf/* 

"  fiighL  I  was  careful.  My  temperance  was 
that  of  an  anchorite.  On  the  pretcxt  of  hcalth,  I 
refraioed  for  maoy  montbs  from  tasting  wine.  I 
became  myself  again.  My  brothers-in-law  called 
me  milkäop !  I  cared  not  wh|t  they  called  me. 
The  current  of  jny  blood  ran  cool  and  free.  I 
▼anted  to  conquer  back  the  confidence  of  my 
wife!" 

"But  perhaps  this  total  abstinencerendered  the 
ordeal  still  more  critical,  when  you  were  com- 
pclled  occasionally  to  resume  your  former  habits  V* 

"  Right  again.  I  was  storing  a  magazine  agaiust 
myself!  There  occurred  a  family  festiral  from 
which  I  could  not  absent  myself— the  wedding  of 
Sophy  Cavendish.  Even  my  wife  relaxed  in  her 
habitual  coldness  towards  me,  and  requested  me 
to  join  the  party.  We  met;  a  party  of  some 
thirty,— giggling»  noiay,  brainless, — to  joat  and  be 
mcrry.  It  was  settled  that  I  must  *  drink  the 
bride's  health ;'  and  Mfs.  Wargrave  extended  her 
glass  ^wards  minc,  as  if  to  make  it  a  pledge  of 
reconAiation.  How  eagerly  I  quafTed  itl  The 
Champagne  warmed  my  heart.  Of  my  free  will  I 
took  a  second  giass.  The  brldcgroom  was  then 
toasted ;  then  thft  family  into  which  Sophy  was 
marrying ;  then  the  family  she  was  quittiug.  At 
leogth  the  health  of  Mrs.  Wargrave  was  proposed. 
Gould  I  do  otherwise  than  honor  it  in  a  bumper  ? 
I  kx)ked  towards  her  for  furtber  encouragement 
— furtber  kindness ;  but«  instead  of  the  expectcd 
amile,  I  saw  her  pale,  trembling,  anxious.  My 
kindling  glances  and  heated  countenapce  perhaps 
reminded  her  of  the  fatal  night  which  had  been 
the  origin  of  our  misunderstanding.  Yes,  she 
trembled ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation  I  saw, 
er  fancied  I  saw,  a  look  of  sympathy  and  good  un- 
derstonding  pass  between  her  and  Horace  Caven- 
dish.  I  turned  fiercely  towards  hira.  He  re- 
^rded  me  with  contempt ;  that  look,  at  least,  I 
did  not  misinterpret ;  but  Irevenaed  itT 

Involuntarily  I  walked  from  the  parapet,  and 
wilked  a  few  paces  towards  the  frigate,  in  Order 
that  Wargrave  might  reCover  breath  and  com- 
posore.  He  foUowed  me ;  he  clung  to  my  arm : 
the  rost  of  his  narrative  was  spoken  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  In  the  mood  which  had  now4aken  possession 
ofmc,  it  was  easy  to  give  offence;  and  Caven- 
dish  appearcd  no  lese  ready  than  myself.  We 
qoarrelled.  Mary^s  brother  attempted  to  pacify 
vs ;  but  the  purpose  of  both  was  settled.  I  saw 
that  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  venomous  reptile  to 
be  crushed ;  and  I  looked  upon  him  as  the  lover 
of  Mary.  One  of  us  must  die  to  extinguish  such 
katred.  We  met  at  sunrise.  Both  were  sobcr 
then.  I  shot  him  through  the  heart !  I  surren- 
dered  myself  to  justice ;  took  no  heed  of  my  de- 
fcnce.  Yet  snrely  many  most  haye  loved  me ; 
lor,  OD  the  day  of  trial,  hundreds  of  wltneasai  atme 
Toii.if.— y 


forward  to  attest  my  humanity,  my  generosity, 
my  mildness  of  nature.  Many  of  our  mutual 
friends  attested  upon  oath  that  the  deceased  had 
been  observed  to  seek  occasions  of  giving  me  of- 
fence. That  he  had  ofton  spoken  of  medisparag- 
ingly,  threateningly ;  that  he  had  been  heard  to 
say,  I  deserved  to  die!  I  was  now  sure  that  Mary 
had  taken  him  into  her  confideni« ;  and  yet  it 
was  by  my  wife^s  unceasing  exertions  that  this 
mass  of  evidence  had  been  coUected  in  my  favor. 
I  was  acquitted.  The  court  rang  with  acclama- 
tions  ;  for  I  was  *■  the  only  son  of  my  mother,  and 
she  was  a  widow  ;^  and  the  name  of  Wargrave 
commanded  love  and  respect  from  many,  both  in 
her  person  and  that  of  my  wife.  The  Cayendish 
family  had  not  availed  itself  mercilessly  agaiost 
my  life.  I  letl  the  court  *  without  a  blemish  upon 
my  character,*  and  with  gratitude  for  the  good 
Offices  of  hundreds.    I  was  not  yet  quite  a  wretch. 

**  But  I  had  not  yet  seen  Mary  I  On  the  pleaof 
severe  Indisposition,  she  had  refrained  fron»  visii- 
ing  me  in  prison ;  and  now  that  all  dang'»r  was 
over,  I  rejoicod  she  had  been  spared  thehumilia- 
tionofsuchan  interview.  I  trembled  when  I 
found  myself  once  more  on  the  threshold  of  home. 
To  meet  her  again— to  fall  once  more  upon  the 
neck  of  my  poor  mother,  whose  blindness  and  in- 
firraities  had  forbldden  her  to  visit  me  in  durance  I 
What  a  trial !  The  shouts  of  the  multitude  were 
dyiog  away  in  the  distance ;  my  sole  companion 
was  a  venerable  servant  of  my  &thor*8,  who  sat 
sebbin^  by  my  aide. 

**  *  Tne  Windows  are  closed,*  said  I,  looking 
anxiously  upwards,  as  the  carriage  stopped.  *  Haa 
Mrs.  Wargrave — has  my  mother  quitted  town  ?* 

'*  *  There  was  no  use  distressing  you,  Master 
William,  so  long  as  you  was  in  trouble,'  said  tho 
old  man,  grasping  my  arm.  *  My  poor  old  ml?- 
tress  has  been  buried  thcse  six  weeks ;  she  died 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  the  day  after  you  surren- 
dered  yourself.  We  buried  her,  sir,  by  your  father.' 

"  *  And  my  wife?*  said  I,  as  sooo  as  I  could 
recover  my  utterancc. 

***I  don*t  rightly  understand, — I  can't  quite 
make  out, — I  believc,  sir,  you  "will  find  a  letter,' 
said  my  grey-headed  companion,  following  me 
closely  into  the  house. 

*** From  Mary?* 

"  *  Here  it  is,*  he  replied,  opening  a  shutter'of 
the  cold,  grim,  cheerless  room,  and  pointing  to 
the  table. 

** '  From  Mary  ?'  I  again  reiterated,  as  I  snatched 
it  up.  No !  not  from  Mary ;  not  even  from  any 
member  of  her  fiimily ;  not  even  from  any  friend, 
fVom  any  acquaintance.  It  was  a  lawger'M  letter  ; 
informhig  me,  with  technical  precision,  that  *hi« 
dient,  Mcs.  Mary  Wargrave,  conceiving  she  bad 
just  cause  and  provocation  to  withdraw  herseÜ 
from  my  roof,  had  already  taken  up  her  abode  with 
her  family  ;  that  she  was  prcpared  to  defend  het- 
seif,  by  the  streng  aid  of  the  law,  against  any 
Opposition  I  might  ofier  to  her  design ;  bot  trusted 
the  affair  might  be  amicably  ac^nst^.  His  cUent, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wargrave,  moreover,  demanded  no 
other  maintainance  than  the  trifle  allowed  by  her 
marriage  settlement  for  her  separate  use.  Instead 
of  accompanying  me  to  the  continent,  she  pro- 
posed to  reside  with  her  brothers.' 

"And  it  was  by  the  band  of  a  lawyer's  clerk  I 
wasto  Inan  all  thisl    The  woman^-^e  wife— 
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vfhom  I  had  Struck  l^-wAa  prepared  to  plead 

*  cruelty '  against  me  in  a  court  of  justice. 

***  Drink  tbis,  Master  William/  said  the  poor 

old  man,  returning  to  my  side  with  a  salver  and  a 

bottle  of  tho  Madeira  which  bad  been  forty  years 

■  in  hi«  keeping.     *  Tou  want  support,  my  dear  boy ; 

drink  tbia/ 

^'  *Give  it  me/  cried  I,  snatcbing  tbeglaas  from 
his  hands.  *  Another — another ! — I  do  want  Sup- 
port ;  for  I  have  still  a  task  to  perform.  Stop  tbe 
carriage;  I  am  going  out.  Anotber  glass !  Imust 
See  Mrs.  Wargrave  1     Wbere  is  sbe  ?" 

"  *  Three  miles  off,  sir,  at  Sir  William's.  My 
mistress  is  with  her  eider  brotber,  sir.  You  can't 
eee  her  to-night.  Wait  tili  morning ;  wnit  tili  you 
are  more  composed.  You  will  loose  your  senses 
with  all  these  cniel  shocks  !* 

•*  *  I  hav€  lost  my  senses  I '  I  exciaimed,  throw- 
ing  myself  again  into  the  carriage — *And  there- 
fore  I  must  see  her, — musi  see  her  before  I  die.' 

**  And  those  firantic  words  were  constantly  on 
my  lips  tili  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Sir 
William  Brabazon.  I  would  not  suffer  it  to  enter; 
I  traversed  the  courtyard  on  foot ;  I  wished  to 
give  no  announcement  of  my  arrivaL  It  was 
dusk  :  the  servant  did  not  recognize  me ;  when, 
having  enterod  the  Offices  by  a  side-door,  I  de- 
nianded  of  a  stränge  servant  admittance  to  Mrs 
Wargrave.   The  answer  was  such  as  I  anticipated. 

*  Mrs.  Wargrave  could  see  no  one. ,  She  was  ill ; 
had  only  just  risen  from  her  bed.'  Neverthelcss, 
I  urged  the  necessity  of  an  imraediate  interview. 

*  I  must  see  heron  business.*  Still  less.  *  It  was 
imposslble  for  Mrs.  Wargrave  to  see  any  person 
on  busincss,  as  Sir  William  and  Mr.  Brabazon  had 
just  gone  into  town ;  and  she  was  quite  alone,  and 
mueh  indinposed.'  *  Take  in  this  noie/  said  I 
tearing  a  blank  leaf  from  my  pocket-book,  and 
folding  it  to  represent  a  letter.  And  following 
with  caution  the  servant  I  despatched  on  my 
errand,  I  found  my  way  to  the  door  of  Mary*» 
apartment  It  was  the  beginningof  spring.  The 
invalid  was  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair  betöre  the 
fire,  with  her  little  boy  asleep  in  her  arms.  I  had 
preceded  the  servant  into  the  room,  and,  by  the 
imperfuct  firelight,  she  mistook  me  tor  the  medi- 
cal  attendant  she  was  expecting. 

"  *  Grood  evening,  Doctor,'  said  she,  in  a  voice 
BoTttint  and  tremulous,  that  I  could  scarcely  recog- 
nise  it  for  her's.  *  You  will  find  nm  better  to-night ; 
but  why  are  you  so  Ute  V 

**  *  You  will,  perhaps,  find  me  too  early,'  said  I, 
placing  myself  resolutely  beside  her  chair,  *  unIcss 
you  are  disposed  to  annul  the  instrumept  wi^h 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  complete  the 
measure  of  your  husband's  miseries.  Do  not 
tremble,  Madam.  You  have  no  iryury  to  appre- 
hend.  I  come  here,  a  broken-hearted  man,  to 
learn  my  award  of  life  and  death.*  And,  in  spite 
of  my  false  oourage,  I  staggered  to  tho  wall,  and 
leaned  ngainst  it  for  Support. 

"  *  My  brothers  are  absent,*  fettered  Mary.  *  I 
have  no  counsellor  at  haiid,  to  act  as  mediator 
between  us.* 

"  *  For  which  reason  I  hazard  this  appeaL  I 
am  here  to  speak  with  my  own  lips  to  your  own 
ears,  to  your  own  hcart  Do  not  decide  npon  the 
suggestions  of  others.* 

'*  *  I  have  declded,*  monnured  Mrs.  Wargrave, 

*  irrevocablyJ^ 


**  *  No,  you  have  not  P  said  I,  again  approach- 
ing  her .  *  for  you  have  decided  without  listening 
to  the  defence  of  your  husband,  to  the  appeal  of 
nature.  Mary,  Mary  !  have  you  so  soon  forgotten 
the  vows  of  eternal  union  breathed  in  the  presence 
of  God  ?  Are  you  not  still  my  wlfe  ? — my  wife 
whom  1  adore, — my  wife  whom  I  have  injured, — 
my  wife,  whose  patience  I  would  rcquite  by  a 
whole  life  of  homage  and  adoration.  Mary,  you 
have  no  right  to  cast  from  you  the  fatber  of  your 
child.* 

"  *  It  is  for  my  child's  sake  that  I  seek  to  with- 
draw  from  his  authority,*  said  Mrs.  Wargrave,  with 
more  firmness  than  might  liave  been  expectedr 

**  *  No  I  I  cannot  live  with  you  again  ;  my  confi- 
dence  is  gone,  mjLrespect  dimiiiished.  This  boj, 
as  his  faculties  become  developed,  would  see  me 
tremble  in  your  presence  ;  would  learn  that  I  fear 
you  ;  that ^ 

*^  *  That  you  despise  me !  Speak  oot,  Madam  ; 
speak  outr 

**  *  That  I  piiy  you,*  continued  Mary,  resolutely ; 
*  that  I  pity  you  as  one  who  has  the  reproach  of 
blood  upon  his  hands,  and  the  accusation  of  ruf- 
fianly  injury  against  a  woman  on  his  conscience.' 

"  *■  And  such  are  the  lessons  you  will  teach 
him.» 

**  *  It  is  a  lesson  I  would  scrupuloosly  withhold 
from  him,  and,  to  *eeure  his  ignorance,  it  is  need- 
ful  that  he  should  live  an  allen  from  bis  father's 
roof.  Wargrave,  our  child  must  not  grow  up  in 
Observation  of  our  estrangement* 

** '  Then,  by  Heaven,  my  resolut ion  is  taken  I 
You  have  appealed  to  the  laws  :  by  the  laws  lei 
US  abide.  The  child  is  mine,  by  right,  by  enforce- 
ment.  Live  where  you  will ;  defy  me  from  whai 
sheltcr  yom  please ;  but  this  little  crcature,  whom 
you  have constituted  my  enemy,  remains  wiih me! 
Surrender  him  to  me,  or  dread  the  consequences !' " 

^*  You  did  not!"  I  incohcrentiy  gasped,  seiziog 
Wartcrave  by  the  arm,  and  dreading,  I  knew  not 
what. 

"  Have  I  Jiot  told  you,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice 
which  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins,  **  that  before 
quitting  home,  I  had  swallowed  half  a  bottle  q€ 
Madeira  ?  My  frame  was  heated,  my  brain  mad> 
dened  t  I  saw  in  the  woman  before  me  only  the 
minion,  the  moumer  of  Horace  Cavendish.  I  bad 
no  longer  a  wifo,** 

"Mary  prepared  herseif  for  violence  at  my 
hands,"  continued  Wargrave,  "  for  instinctively 
she  attempted  to  rise  and  approach  the  bell ;  but, 
encumbered  by  the  child,  or  by  her  own  weak« 
ness,  she  feil  back  in  her  chair.  *  Don*t  wake 
him !  *  said  she,  in  a  faint,  piteous  voice,  as  if^ 
after  all,  hi%  helplessness  constituted  hev  best 
defence. 

"  *  Give  him  up,  then,  at  once.  Do  you  think 
I  do  not  love  him  I     Give  him  up  to  his  fiither.' 

"  For  a  moroent,  as  if  overcome,  she  seemed 
attempting  to  uncUisp  the  little  hand  which,  even 
in  sieep,  clung  tenderly  to  her  night-dress.  For 
a  moment  she  seemed  to  recognise  theirresistibil- 
ity  of  my  daim. 

"  '  The  carriage  waits,'  said  I  stemly.  *  Wbere 
is  his  nurse  f  * 

"  *  I  am  bis  nurse,*  cried  Mary,  borsting  into 
an  agony  of  tears.  '  I  will  go  with  him.  To  re* 
tain  my  child«  I  will  consent  to  live  with  ye« 
aipun.* 
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"  *  With  me  f  Live  with  m*,  whom  you  have 
diflbonored  with  your  pity,  your  contempt,  your 
preference  of  another?  Rather  agaia  stand  ar- 
nJgned  before  a  criminal  tribunal,  than  accept 
Buch  a  woman  as  my  wife !  * 

**  *  As  a  9ervant^  then ;  let  me  attend  as  a  ser- 
Yant  00  this  little  creature,  so  dear  to  me,  so 
precious  to  me,  so  feeble,  so ' 

'*  *■  I3  it  Carendish^s  brat,  that  you  plead  for  him 
so  warmly  ?*  cried  I,  infuriated  that  even  my  child 
8hou]d  be  preferred  to  me.  And  I  now  attempted 
to  reinove  him  by  force  from  her  arms. 

"'Help!  help!  help !*  faltered the feeble,  half- 
fiüinting  mother.  Bat  no  one  came,  aud  I  per- 
sisted.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  hold  a  struggling 
child — a  child  that  others  were  struggling  to  retain 
— a  yoong  child — a  soft,  frail,  feeble  child?  And 
why  did  she  resist  ?  Should  not  she,  woman  as 
ahe  was,  have  known  that  mischief  would  arise 
from  such  contact  ?  She  who  had  tended  those 
delicate  limbs,  that  fragile  frame?  The  boy 
wakened  from  his  sleep — was  screaming  violenüy. 
He  Btruggied,  and  struggied,  and  moaned,  and 

gisped.      But,  on  a  sudden,  his  shrieks  ceased. 
e  was  still,  silent,  breathless." 
"  Dead  !  **  cried  I. 

'*  So  she  ima^ned  at  the  moment,  when,  at  the 
sommons  of  her  fearful  shrieks,  the  serrants  rushed 
into  the  room.  But  no,  I  had  not  again  become 
a  niurderer ;  a  new  curse  was  in  störe  for  me. 
When  medical  aid  was  procured,  it  was  found  that 
a  limb  was  dislocated ;  the  spine  injured ;  the  boy 
a  cripple  for  life !  " 

"  What  must  hare  been  his  father's  remorse ! " 
*'  His  father  was  spared  the  intelligenee.  It 
was  not  for  fourteen  raonths  that  I  was  removed 
from  the  private  madhouse,  to  which,  that  fatal 
night,  I  was  conveyed,  a  raving  maniac.  The  in- 
fluence  of  wine,  passion,  horror,  had  induced 
epilepsy ;  from  which  I  was  only  roused  to  a  State 
of  fren2y.  Careful  treatment  and  solitude  grad- 
ually  restored  me.  Legal  steps  had  been  Uken 
by  the  Brabazon  family  dunng  my  cpnfinement ; 
and  my  mutilated  boy  is  placed,  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother. 
For  some  time  after  my  recovery,  I  became  a 
Wanderer  on  the  continent,  with  the  Intention  of 
wasting  the  remnant  of  my  blighted  ezistenee  in 
restless  obscurity.  But  I  soon  feit  that  the  best 
propitiation,  the  best  sacrifice  to  offer  my  injured 
wife  and  child,  was  the  attempt  to  conquer,  for 
their  sakes,  an  honorable  position  in  society.  I 
got  placed  on  füll  pay  in  a  regiment  appointed  to 
a  foreign  Station.  I  made  over  to  my  boy  the 
whole  of  my  propertv.  I  pique  myseU  upon  liv- 
mgon  my  pay, — on  drinking  no  wine, — on  absent- 
ing  myself  from  all  the  seductions  of  society.  I 
lead  a  Hfe  of  penance,  of  penftenoe,  ofpain.  But, 
0ome  day  or  other,  my  little  victim  will  leam  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  feel  that  he  devoted  his 
wretched  days  to  the  duties  of  an  honorable  pro- 
feasioD,  in  order  to  spare  him  further  dishonor  as 
th^  «m  of  a  fuicidey 

'*  Thank  Ck>d !  "  was  my  murmured  ejaculation, 
wb«n  at  this  moment  I  perceivisd  the  boat  of  the 
Aatnea,  whoee  approach  enabled  me  to  coTer  my 
emotion  with  the  bnstle  of  parting.  There  was 
not  a  Word  of  eonsolation^of  iMUliation,  to  ht 
offered  to  such  a  man.  He  had  indeed  afforded 
BIO  a  fearfiil  oommentary  on  my  text     Never 


before  had  I  duly  appreciated  the  perils  and  dan- 
gers of  Wine  I 

"  And  is  it  to  such  a  Stimulus,"  murmured  I, 
as  I  slowly  joined  my  companions,  **  that  judge 
and  Juror  recur  for  strength  to  inspire  their 
decrees ;  to  such  an  iniiuence,  that  captain  and 
helmsman  turn  for  courage  in  the  storm ;  to  such 
a  counsellor,  the  warrior  refers  his  manosuvres  on 
the  day  of  battle ;  nay,  that  the  minister,  tho 
chancellor,  the  sovereign  himself,  dedicate  the 
frailty  of  their  nature!  That  human  life,  that 
human  happiness,  should  be  subjected  to  so  devU- 
ish  an  Instrument !  Against  all  other  enemies, 
we  fortify  ourselves  with  defence ;  to  this  master- 
fiend  we  open  the  doors  of  the  citadel." 

My  meditations  were  soon  cut  short  by  the  joy- 
ous  Chorus  of  a  drinking-song,  with  which  Lord 
Thomas*s  decoctions  inspired  the  shattered  reason 
of  the  commandants,  superior  and  inferior,  of  Hit 
Miyesty^s  ship  the  Astrsa. — Eliza  Cook^%  Journal, 


FRAGMENT. 


How  beautiful  thin  night !  the  balmiest  sigfa 
Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening^s  ear, 
Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 
That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.    Heaven*s  ebon 

vault, 
Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright, 
Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandenr 

rolls, 
Seems  like  a  canopy  which  Love  has  spread 
To  curtain  her  sleeping  world.    Ton  gentle  hiQs 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  untrodden  snow  ; 
Ton  darksome  rocks,  whence  icicles  depend, 
So  stiunless,  that  their  white  and  glittering  spirea 
Tinge  not  the  moon*s  pure  beam ;   yon  castled 

steep, 
Whose  bannor  hangeth  o^er  the  timewom  tower 
So  idly  that  rapt  fancy  deemeth  it 
A  metaphor  of  peace :  all  form  a  scene 
Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness ; 
Where  silence  u^jdisturbed  might  watch  alone, 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  still. 

Theorb  ofday. 
In  souihem  climes,  o^er  ocean^s  waveless  field 
Sinka  sweetly  smiling ;  not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  de«p ;  the  clouds  oi  er« 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day ; 
And  Vesper^s  Image  on  the  westem  main 
Is  beautiful  stilL    To-morrow  comes: 
Gloud  upon  clond,  in  dark  and  deep*ning  masa, 
Roll  o^er  the  blackened  waters ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfuUy ; 
Tempest  unfolda  its  pinion  o>r  the  gloom 
That  shroH^  the  boiling  surge ;  the  pitUef»  fiend, 
With  all  his  wind»  and  lightnings,  tracks  hia  prey  ; 
The  tom  deep  yawna — ^the  vessel  inda  a  grave 
Baaeath  ita  Jagged  ^\t^-ShtÜ9if, 
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▲  BOLSTEIKEB^S  STÖRT. 

Mt  grandmother  was  a  wonderful  woman.  She 
lived  from  her  first  birthday  sevcnty-tive  yeare  in 
the  same  old  street  of  Hamburg — changed  her 
name  three  timeSf  with  the  help  of  as  many 
weddings — had  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  all 
prosperously  settLed  along  the  Lower  Elbe ;  and 
one  proverb,  which  was  at  once  her  creed  and 
consülation  :  "  What  is  to  be,  will  be." 

A  quiet  life  had  my  grandmother  passed  in  the 
faitb  of  that  maxim,  notwithstanding  her  numerous 
iumily  and  successive  spouses.  She  was  reckoned 
rieh»  too,  each  of  the  three  dear  departed  having 
in  tum  endowed  her  with  a  comfortable  jointure. 
There  was,  consequently,  an  eamest  strife  among 
her  kindred  as  to  who  should  be  her  heir ;  but  my 
grandmother  almost  settled  the  question,  by  taking 
me  home  in  my  seventh  vear,  to  keep  her  in 
occupation  in  the  old  house.  What  raoved  her 
to  th(\t  Step,  nobody  ever  knew  ;  unless  that  I  was 
Ihe  youngest  of  nine  boys  belonging  to  her  eldeet 
daughter — extrcmely  uuwelcomc,  because  I  was 
not  a  little  girl — and  said  to  resemble  her  first 
husband,  my  grandfathcr,  who  had  dicd  at  twcnty- 
ntne,  and  then  rested  some  forty  ycars  in  St. 
Michaers  Ccmetery.  I  wasbom  within  theliberties 
of  Altona,  and  therefore  counted  aa  a  Holateiner. 
Readers,  most  of  you  know  that  there  are  not 
two  miles  between  the  two  good  citics ;  but  the 
rest  of  our  relations  in  the  Hamburg  territory, 
beaides  uniting  their  voices  to  warn  the  old  lady 
that  I  would  have  a  will  of  my  own,  wcro  liberal 
in  the  Suggestion  of  difficulties  which  might  arise 
in  case  of  future  war  in  my  drawing  for  the  burgh 
militia.  My  grandmother  replied  to  all  their 
wamings  with  her  wonted  proverb,  and  nothing 
daunted,  took  me  home  to  Alsterstrauss,  It  was 
the  oldcst  Street  of  the  new  town,  curring  down 
from  the  ancient  rampart  to  the  river.  Its  houses 
iiad  been  built  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
when  straight  lines  were  yet  unthought  of,  and 
had  all  projecting  storeys  in  fi-ont,  and  gardens, 
with  right  ancient  summer-houses  in  them,  behind. 
Vothin g  had  ever  gone  out  of  repair  in  that 
Street;  trade,  with  all  its  dust  and  wear,  had 
passed  it  by;  low  poverty  had  never  found  an 
entrance ;  and  nobody  inhabllM  its  peaceful  pre- 
cintsbut  well-to-do,  old-fashioned  burghers,  whose 
bosiness-days  were  over ;  discreet  spinsters,  who 
managed  their  own  portions ;  and  prudent,  com- 
fortably-jointured  widows  like  my  grandmother. 

Peaceful  years  leave  littlo  to  relate;  and  of 
nine,  under  her  adminifttration,  I  can  only  say 
that  there  were  boys  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
whom  I  played— that  they  grew  to  be  young 
men  with  whom  I  had  (rolics,  controversies,  and 
friendship» — ^that  my  grandmother  sent  me  from 
her  house  to  school,  from  school  to  College,  and 
from  College  to  a  notary,  because  my  grandfkthcr 
had  been  such,  and  it  was  a  genteel  profession — 
that  I  was  neither  orerworked  nor  rery  Idle ;  and 
at  twenty-three,  all  the  Judicious  in  Alaterstrauss, 
rand  ihey  were  many,  gave  me  the  character  of  a 
handsome  steady  young  man,  in  mucfi  request  for 
dances,  and  doubUess  a  great  comfort  to  my 
grandmother,  to  which  I  once  overheard  a  spiteful 
M  maid  add,  that  I  was  growing  mora  ooooaiCed 


every  day,  and  thought  mysclf  quite  a  beau  among 
the  girls. 

My  father  and  mother  had  grown  old,  my 
brotbers  had  grown  up,  and  some  of  them  were 
marricd,  but  I  was  never  reckoned  among  them. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  my  recollcction,  that  the  honest 
man  whose  name  I  bore,  when  bis  memory  grew 
Short  with  stttling  the  senior  eight,  ovcasionallj 
called  me  **  nephcw."  It  was  allowed  on  all 
hands,  however,  that  I  was  to  be  my  grand- 
mother's  heir.  Quietly  kind  had  the  old  lady 
been  to  me  from  childhood  upwards;  and  her 
house,  with  its  comer  rooms  and  carred-wood 
ceilings,  was  no  cheerless  abode.  It  had  descended 
to  her  through  a  line  of  Hanscatic  merchants. 
She  was  an  only  daughter,  and  having  dwelt  there 
all  her  maidcn  and  married  llfe — I  had  almost 
said  lives — my  grandmother  held  that  it  shouid 
be  the  high  place  of  festivity  to  her  remote 
descendants,  and  kept  all  the  holidays  that  ifer^ 
ever  known  in  Hamburg.  Company  was  never 
wauting  on  such  occasions;  but  there  was  one 
household  whose  members  carae  particularly  oflen, 
and  were  always  welcome.  They  were  Holsteinera, 
and  lived  far  away  in  the  little  old  town  of  Mel- 
dorf, from  which  niy  grandfather  had  come.  How 
they  came  togcther,  I  never  found  out,  but  their 
home  was  a  house  of  representatives  for  all 
civiliscd  3ociety,containing  two  bnchelor  brothere, 
and  a  maidcn  siäter,  a  widowed  aunt,  a  cousin 
whose  husband  had  deserted,  a  sober  married 
pair  far  on  the  shady  sido  of  lifc,  and  their  giri, 
ray  grandmother's  god-daughter,  Ethclind.  I 
early  perccived  that  they  were  old-fashioned 
people,  with  ways  and  notions  long  out  of  date  in 
our  rieh  and  thriving  city.  Down  to  Ethelind, 
they  had  each  and  all  a  streng  inclination  to  stont 
home-made  stuffs,  thick-soled  shoes,  and  nothing 
at  all  that  could  be  called  finery.  They  were, 
moreovcr,  wonderful  workers,  and  every  one 
noteable  for  some  branch  of  domcstic  industrj, 
conceming  which  they  talked,  questioned,  and,  I 
am  surc,  dreamed.  Play  and  idleness  were  a 
reproach  to  my  boyhood  in  their  presence ;  and 
my  youth  discovered  still  further  cause  of  dis- 
satis&ction.  There  were  none  of  them  at  all  aston- 
ishable  by  either  grandeur,  or  accomplishment — a 
fine  air  was  lost  on  them,  waltzing  had  no  power, 
and  tailors  of  the  first  fashion  cut  in  vain  for  that 
household.  In  short,  my  dear  readors,  I  did  not 
like  the  Simberts,  though,  to  do  them  justice,thej 
were  always  friendly  to  me,  and  great  favorites 
with  my  grandmother,  especially  Ethelind.  It 
may  secm  less  gallant  than  candid,  but  I  did  not 
like  Ethelind  either :  why,  most  men  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  guess,  for  besides  having  a 
substantial  portion,  she  was  fair  and  rosy,  neither 
large  nor  small,  but  of  good  solid  figure,as  becanie 
a  Holstein  giri,  with  a  stock  of  good  scnse,  good 
teroper,  and  homely  wit — a  first-rate  housewife, 
and  a  worthy  daughter.  Neverthelesa,  Ethelind 
had  paid  so  Uttle  attention  to  my  gifts  and  gracea, 
appeared  so  unimpreseible  with  my  glory  as  a 
yonng  man  cf  fashion,  and  my  grandmother*« 
heir,  and  was  so  perseveringly  set  before  me  bj 
all  her  relations  as  a  fit  and  proper  partner,  that 
I  was  at  lengih  conscious  of  positively  disliking 
the  giri.  She  had  laughed  at  me  twice  in  the 
course  of  our  acquaintance,  and  once  told  me 
that  driving  the  plough  was  much  more  creditablo 
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work  than  waltzing ;  but  a  mode  of  retaliation  je' 
remained  in  störe.  She  was  two  yeare  older  than 
I ;  and  I  cxerted  myself  to  believe  tliat  Ethelind 
most  be  growing  an  old  maid.  My  grandmother 
saw  how  ihings  were  going.  Worthy  old  woman ! 
she  had  set  her  heart  oa  the  match  :  1  know  not 
Cor  what  reason,  but  doubtless  it  was  something 
ft'>out  my  grandfather.  However,  she  fouud  con- 
solation  in  her  unfailing  proverb,  as  in  all  house- 
h6*.d  games  and  lotteries  at  Christmas-time, 
ShroTetide  and  Easter,  I  was  sure  to  draw 
EtheUnd  for  a  partner,  to  my  ill-conccaled  chagrin 
and  her  undiaguised  amusement. 

It  must  have  been  to  baffle  the  Fates  in  this 
deslgn  that  I  took  with  great  ardour  to  the  pay 
Witlow  Wcsing  and  her  daughtor  Louiaa.  Madame 
Wesing*8  husband  had  been  kn  officer.  She  was 
in  Paris  with  the  allied  array,  and  understood  ton 
ever  after;  her  incom«  being  small,  however, 
obliged  the  lady  to  live  in  our  street,  though 
deeply  irapressed  with  its  ^Id-fashionedness.  Most 
people  liked  the  widow  and  her  ddughter :  they 
were  always  so  gay,  and  had  such  stores  of  gossip, 
be^ides  being  up  to  the  mode ;  but  some  said  the 
ladies  were  cunningly  selfish  in  a  small  way,  and 
would  do  anything  for  their  own  petty  interests 
or  amusement.  Eaeh  was  the  pattern  of  the  other, 
and  they  were  both  prctty  Utile  girls.  It  was  true, 
the  mother  was  thirty-seven,  and  the  daugbter 
Bcventeen  ;  but  both  sang,  danced,  and  coquetted, 
no  mortal  man  being  able  to  espy  any  difference 
in  drcss  or  manners,  except  that  at  times  the 
widow  was  rather  the  more  childish  of  the  two. 
lipon  my  sincerity,  I  cannot  teil  which  it  was  that 
brought  me  under  bondage  ;  but  the  probabilitics 
of  the  case  are  rather  in  favor  of  Louisa.  Certain 
I  am,  that  we  danced  a  great  many  evenings,  and 
Bang  a  number  of  duetts  together,  while  her 
mamma  scnt  me  captivating  notes  of  inritation  to 
her  little  quadrille-parties  and  friendly  teas ;  and 
asaured  everybody  in  my  hearing,  that  I  was  the 
exact  resemblance  of  Alexander,  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  when  she  saw  him  enter  the  Tuileries 
ball-room  with  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  on  his  arm. 

My  grandmother  and  I  sat  at  our  coffee  in  the 
aecond  parlor ;  a  low  wainscotted  room,  with  four 
of  Solomon^s  Proverbs  carved  in  differcnt  com. 
partments  of  its  ceiling,  a  cupboard  in  every 
comer,  and  a  narrow  glass-door  opening  into  the 
garden.  It  was  April-time :  the  violets  were 
blooming  on  the  sunny  bank  by  the  old  housc- 
gable,  and  the  buds  bursting  on  the  great  walnut- 
tree.  My  grandmother  sat  in  her  nut-brown  gown 
and  snow-white  kerchief — the  dress  she  always 
wore  on  common  days — listening  to  me,  good 
woman !  giving  a  füll  and  particular  account  of 
one  of  the  said  quadrille-parties  which  I  had  at- 
tended  on  the  previous  night.  She  heard  all, 
from  the  wreath  in  Louisa's  hair  to  the  last  ice, 
and  tben  layingdown  her  empty  cup,  said  quietly 
as  usual :  *^  Fritz,  I  think  it  is  time  you  were 
married,** 

The  newg  surprised  me,  and  I  stared  my  grand- 
isotber  in  the  face ;  but  she  went  on  in  the  same 
calm  tone :  *'  There*s  Ethlind  Simbcrt  wonld  make 
you  a  good  wife ;  she  is  my  own  god-daughtor,  and 
I  think  we  woold  all  agree." 

*'  Grandmother,"  said  I,  plucking  up  resolution, 
'*!  will  do  anything  eise  to  pleasc  youj  bull 


don't  like  Ethelind  Simbert,  and  I  won't  marrr 
her." 

"Well,  Fritz,"  said  my  grandmother,  neithcr 
angry  nor  astonished,  "Ethelind  Simbert  is  a 
good  girl,  though  you  don't  like  her ;  but  whom 
you  don*t  like,  you,can't  be  expocted  to  marry — 
so  we  will  think  no  more  of  the  matter ;  and  1*11 
teil  the  Simberts.  Tm  going  there  at  Easter;  it 
falls  on  the  fourteenth,  you  know.  That  will  be 
fifty  years  complete  since  your  grandfather  and  I 
spent  our  last  Easter  at  Meldorf,  and  you — oh,  I 
mean  your  mother! — a  prattling  child  with  U8. 
Fritz,  you  and  I  will  go  and  see  the  old  place 
together,  and  never  mind  this  matter.  If  Ethelind 
don't  suit  you,  she  will  soraebody  eise ;  and  what 
is  to  be,  will  be." 

That  proverb  was  like  cheese — for  nothing  ever 
came  afler  it;  and  it  was  scttled  that  my  grand- 
mother and  I  should  spend  our  Easter  with  the 
industrious  Simberts  at  Meldorf.  The  excursion 
was  neither  grand  nor  fashionable,  yet  I  feltcalled 
upon  to  mention  it  at  Madame  Wesing's. 

"  Oh,  how  charming !"  exclaimed  the  fair  widow, 
in  her  most  enthusiastic  manner.  "  To  retire,  as 
one  may  say,  among  simple  shepherds.  Do  you 
know,  I  hear  that  those  people  make  their  own 
cheese  and  linen  ?" 

"  How  delightful !"  chimed  in  Louisa.  "  Mamma, 
donH  you  remember  that  darling  rustic  of  a  school- 
mastcr  who  came  to  inquire  after  papa's  papers  ?** 

"Ah,  yesi"  said  the  widow,  flourishing  her 
cambric ;  "  he  was  an  early  friend  of  my  adored 
Auguste.  Charming  man!  He  and  his  wife — 
a  most  unworldly,  amiable  soul — have  often  in- 
vited  US  to  Meldorf;  but  after  my  irreparable  loss, 
I  never  had  spirits  for  the  journey." 

"  Indecd,  mamma,  we  will  visit  them  this  rery 
Easter,"  said  Louisa.  "  It  will  be  such  a  surprise 
to  the  darling  old  couple ;  and  we  both  require 
country  air." 

"  Ha  I  yes ;  the  winter  has  been  too  much  for 
US,"  said  the  widow,  with  a  languishing  look  at 
me. 

I  of  course  sympathised ;  and  a  visit  to  the 
charming  schoolmaster  was  determined  on.  The 
following  day  brought  further  intelligence :  Ma- 
dame Wessing  called  to  say,  how  delightful  it 
would  be  for  us  to  travel  in  Company— one  car- 
riage  could  be  hired  for  us  all,  the  widow  remarked, 
besides,  she  and  Louisa  had  no  gentleman  to  take 
care  of  them ;  and  both  ladies  looked  confidenoe 
in  my  powerful  protection.  It  is  needle^s  to  say, 
that  the  project  was  received  with  acclamations 
onthis  side  of  the  house,  and  my  grandmother 
hoped  that  Providence  would  take  care  of  us  all. 
We  went  accordingly ;  but,  readers,  of  the  travell- 
ing  time  I  beg  leave  to  say  as  little  as  possible. 
It  was  more  tedious  in  those  days  than  at  prescnt; 
and  doubtless  my  grandmother  was  justified  in 
avering  that  we  were  well  over  it,  when,  on  a 
sunny  April  afternoon,  we  saw  the  gray  church- 
spire  and  clustering  roofs  of  Meldorf,  rising  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  piain,  which  looked  like  one  well- 
cultivated  farm. 

Meldorf  was  as  old  as  the  Teutonic  conquest. 
It  had  been  fortifiedagainst  the  Sclavonic  pagans, 
and  dismantled  by  a  prince  of  the  Ilohenstaufen 
line.  War  had  not  come  near  it  for  centuries  ; 
commerce  had  forgotten  it;  and  a  more  rural, 
country  «like  spot,  to  be  oalled  a  town  I  never  saw. 
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Tbere  wcre  lanes  oi  old  cottages,  with  woodbinc- 
covered  porchcs,  and  swallows  by  hundreds  build- 
ing  in  their  eaves.  There  were  snag  iarmhouses, 
with  all  their  appendages,  Standing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Gothic  churchf  and  a  great  old  hostel,  or 
inn,  clothed  with  ivy  from  foundation  to  chimney- 
top.  In  the  vcry  centre  there  was  a  green,  with  a 
huge  oak,  under  which  they  said  8t.  Olaf  sat,  and 
a  decp  draw-well  in  it.  The  Siniberts'  howse 
looked  out  on  that  green.  It  had  becn  fortified 
and  inhabited  by  a  bishop  in  its  day,  but  was  now 
a  substaiitial  farmhouse,  with  au  arched  doorway, 
•  very  small  Windows,  and  a  yard  enclosed  by  high 
walls,  from  which  a  ponderous  timber-gate,  with 
Episcopal  amis  upon  it,  opencd  into  a  green  lane, 
leading  through  a  spacious  occhard  to  a  mill  among 
the  meadows.  Hard  by  lived  the  **delightful 
schooliuaster,"  Herr  Rusburg,  in  what  had  been 
a  chapter-house  before  the  Reformation,  and  had 
Btül  a  Latin  inscription  over  the  entrance.  Its 
great  garden  was  separated  only  by  a  shallow 
Btream  frora  the  Simberts*  orchard.  I  know  not 
if  the  good  man  had  any  warning  of  the  Invasion ; 
but  as  our  carriage  stopped — by  the  way,  every 
inhabitant  had  coiue  out  to  gazc  and  wonder  as 
it  passed — forth  came  widowed  aunt,  maiden 
Bister,  deserted  cousin,and  all,  with  Ethclind's 
father  and  mothcr,  looking  sobcrly  glad  to  see  us ; 
and  Ethelind  herseif  up  from  the  spinning-wheel, 
in  her  russct  petticoat,  crimsou  jacket,  and  smooth 
chestnut  hair.  Forth  also,  in  high  glee  at  the 
unwonted  sight,  poured  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
from  the  school,  under  the  parting  surTcillance  of 
Herr  Rusburg  and  his  helpmate,  a  lean,  gray- 
haired,  but  patient  and  good-natured-looking  pair, 
on  whom  Madame  Wesing  and  her  daughter  kid 
hold  imniediately  ;  and  the  last  words  I  heard,  as 
the  respective  doors  closcd,  were  somethiug  con- 
cerning  the  adored  Auguste,  and  the  want  of 
bealth  and  spirits. 

If  there  was  work,  there  was  also  abundant 
eomfort  in  the  Simbert's  house.  Their  great 
kitchen — it  had  been  the  bishop's  banquet-hall, 
wherein  he  once  feasted  Christian  I.  of  Denmark — 
was  rieh  in  the  odor  of  hot  cakes,  and  radiant  with 
ficoured  flagons.  The  oak  parlor,  which  opened 
from  it,  shone,  walls,  floor,  and  fumiture  with 
perfect  polishing :  green  boughs,  füll  of  the  first 
Icaves,  filled  up  its  ample  fire-place ;  and  its  low 
Windows,  wrcathed  with  the  clinibing  rose,  looked 
out  on  the  orchard,  now  in  a  wealth  of  blossoms. 
Moreover,  the  Simberts  were,  to  my  amazement, 
great  pcople  in  McUlorf :  and,  aecording  to  the 
etiquette  esUiblished  in  that  primitive  town,  their 
neighbours,  as  soon  as  the  day's  work  was  fairly 
over,  came  to  greet  us  as  the  newly-arrived,  and 
congratulate  thcm  on  our  advcnt.  By  that  sensi- 
ble re^ulation,  I  got  at  once  mtroduced  to  a  num- 
ber  ofblithe  and  handsome  girls,  not  to  speak  of 
their  fathers,  mothers,  brothcrs,  uncles,  and  aunts, 
of  whom  my  recollections  are  now  somewhat  less 
interesting;  but  I  remember  that  the  women, 
young  and  old,  were  knitting  as  if  for  dear  life ; 
that  the  m6n  came  in  their  every day  trim,  ffesh 
from  field  and  Workshop ;  and  one  honest  black- 
smith,  who  was  also  the  burgomaster,  paid  his 
compliments  in  a  leather-apron. 

The  rank  and  fashion  of  Meldorf  having  visited 
our  neighbour  and  his  guests  with  similar  solem- 
nitiea — for  the  schuolumster  was  esteemed  next 


In  dignity  to  the  Simberts — a  series  of  entertain- 
ments,  in  honor  of  us  and  the  festive  season, 
commenced  at  the  old  bishop^s  mansion,  and 
circled  round  the  littlc  town,  with  no  lack  of 
savoury  cakes,  cream-clieese,  and  all  manner  of 
country  good  things;  besides  Pace-eggs,  Easter- 
games,  and  dances  for  the  young  people.  At  tbese 
merry-maki  gs,  Madame  Wesing  and  Louisa 
were  in  high  request.  They  took  such  an  interest 
iu  country  affairs,  were  so  dclighted  with  evcry- 
thing,  and  dispensed  so  much  intelligcnce  of  the 
great  world,  alwajs  so  daz^Iing  to  rustic  minds, 
that  almost  from  their  first  appearance,  the  widow 
and  her  daughter's  popularity  was  immense  with 
even  the  Simberts.  I,  hideed,  perceiv^d  that 
though  always  civil  to  them,  Ethelind  loved  not 
the  ladies;  and  I  cherishcd  the  conviction  that 
ehe  was  envious  and  spiteful,  which,  kind  reader, 
was  a  species  of  consolation ;  for,  since  my  arrival, 
the  busy  girl  paid  me,  if  possible,  less  attentioa 
than  ever. 

What  did  a  young  man  of  my  figure  and  ao- 
complishraents  care  for  that?  Ethelind  had  no 
Fensibiüty,  but  was  not  I  astonishing  the  sons  of 
Meldorf,  and  raaking  deep  impressions  on  the 
hearts  of  its  fair  daughters  ?  Sooih  to  say,  that 
country  visit  was  too  much  for  my  faith  and 
constancy  to  either  Louisa  or  the  widow.  To  the 
etenial  prettinesses  of  those  ladies,  the  frank, 
mcrry  girls,  rustic,  robust,  and  rosy  as  they  were, 
presented  a  most  a<rreeable  contrast.  Of  course, 
they  admired  me  vastly.  No.  wonder,  poor  things, 
aller  secing  nothing  in  their  whole  lives  but  men 
who  ploughed  and  sowed,  hewed  and  hammered  I 
What  conquests  I  niade  among  them,  and  how 
many  fine  things  I  said  and  did !  At  times,  mj 
conscience  told  me  it  was  not  right.  Might  not 
Katharine*s,  Gretchcn^s,  or  Cristine's  affections 
be  hopelessly  and  for  ever  engaged  ?  Kay,  might 
not  a  similar  misfortune  happen  to  some  half-dozen-. 
of  the  simple  souls?  and  then,  in  the  utmost 
extent  of  my  Cliristian  charity,  I  couIdnH  marry 
them  all !  As  for  Louisa,  I  had  an  in  ward  per- 
suasion  she  would  not  break  her  heart,  and  the 
widow  looked  on  with  amazing  complacency. 
Oflen  in  what  they  called  our  **  charming  strolls  ** 
through  green  meadows,  and  by  blossomcd  ©r- 
chards,  did  both  ladies  rally  me  on  my  britliant 
successes ;  and  the  kind  widow  invariably  wound 
up  with  wamings  against  rustic  rivals,  and  the 
envy  of  those  country  boors,  which  she  assured 
me  was  cruel  as  the  grave,  and  rapidly  rising 
against  myself.  Afler  those  revealings,  I  naturallj 
feit  inclined  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  foe  by  stiU 
niore  dctermined  flirtations,  though,  in  all  sinceri- 
ty,  I  cannot  recoliect  that  ever  one  of  the  honest,  • 
good-natured,  laborious  men  of  Meldorf  noticed 
my  triumphs  with  the  smallest  displeaAure.  The 
Easter  festivities  had  been  over  for  some  time, 
but  my  grandmother  still  lingered,  having  taken 
mightily  to  the  Simberts*  dairy ;  while  Madame 
Wesing  declared  that  the  country  air  was  doing 
her  and  Louisa  good,  and  they  could  not  think 
of  leaving  their  delightful  old  friends. 

The  widow  must  have  meant  her  young  frienda 
also,  for  she  was  grouing  positively  confidential 
with  tho  girls  of  Meldorf,  occasionally  giving  roe 
to  understand,  in  her  most  playful  manner,  that 
their  familiär  Communications  somehow  concerned 
myselC    There  was  evidently  a  general  interest 
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in  mj  proceedings,  and  I  feit  particularly  impresS' 
ed  wifch  that  fact  when  the  Ist  of  May  arrived. 
Like  most  old  German  towns,  the  day  was  held 
in  festive  revercnce  at  Meldorf,  and  celQbrated 
iit  the  fkshton  of  primitive  tiines.  Its  forenoon 
was  giren  to  work,  as  usual,  but  the  children 
gathcred  wild-flowera  and  green  branches,  with 
which  they  decorated  every  door,  receiviiig  a 
doaation  of  cakea  for  their  pains.  In  the  afternoon, 
t  temporary  pavillion  was  erected,  by  help  of  all 
the  young  men,  under  St.  Olafs  Oak,  to  which 
suppUes  were  sont  according  to  the  wealth  or 
liberality  of  each  householder ;  and  with  in,  there 
was  raade  a  gcneral  distribution  of  all  known 
delicacies,  froni  bot  coffee  to  curds  and  creani, 
while  May-gatnes,  and  all  sorts  of  dancing  went 
forward  on  the  green.  Ethelind  was  unaniniously 
elected  miatreas  of  the  bower,  a  dignity  which,  in 
hard-working  Holstein,  ia  cquivalent  to  the  May- 
qaeen  of  o^her  lands,  and  bestowfed  only  on  the 
most  estceincd  girl  in  the  parish,  who,  in  right 
of  her  Office,  presides  over  the  said  distribution. 
The  election  was  regarded  as  no  small  honour, 
and  certainly  Etheiiud  had  no  sinecure ;  besides, 
U  was  my  opinion  that  I  rather  astonished  her 
Ibat  evening  in  my  embroidered  vest  and  corneliau 
buttons.  1  danced  with  every  girl  on  the  green, 
paid  particular  attentions  to  three  rustic  belies  in 
tum,  made  an  extraonlinary  number  of  jokes  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  the  chief  magnates — for 
erea  Meldorf  had  such — and  returned  home  with 
all  our  Company,  tired,  but  in  a  most  satis&ctory 
humour,  two  hours  after  sunset. 

I  was  almost  too  late  for  the  Simberts'  first 
breakfast  next  morning.  Some  of  the  eider  had 
been  strong,  and  there  were  queer  sounds  of 
Steps  and  tittering  in  the  night  under  my  window. 
It  was  low,  and  looked  out  on  the  path  skirting 
the  green  5y  which  Herr  Rusburg's  many  scholars 

.-passed.  I  thought  there  was  unusual  noise  among 
the  gathering  juveniles ;  and  scarcely  had  I  reach- 
ed  the  breaJtfast-table,  when  it  rose  to  a  perfect 
clamourofshouts,  laugliter,  and  calls  for  somebody 
to  coine  out  and  take  in  bis  present. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  those  boys  ?" 
Said  my  grandmother ;  and  "  What  can  be  the 
matter?"  said  all  the  Simberts.  Good  people! 
they  seldom  looked  o# ;  but  as  another  burst 
came,  Ethelind  rose,  and  so  did  I.  It  wa?  my 
own  name  they  were  ehouting:  and  all  unwise 
and  unwamed,  I  was  at  the  street-door  in  an 
instant.  The  entire  contents  of  Herr  Rusburg's 
ßchool  were  assembled  under  my  bedroom  window; 
lambers  of  young  meu  were  looking  on  Irom  a 
distance ;  and  fair  faces,  convulsed  with  laughter, 

•looked  out  of  neighbouring  houses ;  the  cause  of 
all  beiag  an  enornious  basket,  or  rather  pannier, 
hastily  made  up  of  green  osiers,  crammed  füll  of 
nettles,  thistles,  and  every  description  of  wced 
popularly  connected  with  contempt  or  worthless- 
ness,  with  a  hüge  card  fastened  on  the  top,  on 
which  8ome  ingenious  pen  l^d  written  in  large 
andlegible  characters :  "  The  girls  of  Meldorf  give 
this  basket  to  Herr  Fritz  Cohnert,  with  a  unanimous 
No."  The  last  word  was  in  still  larger  letters ; 
and  what  Holsteiner  does  not  know,  that  giving 
a  man  tho  basket  signifies  refusal  in  its  most 
emphatic  form  ?  The  affront  was  terrible,  as  it 
had  been  unexpected.  At  first,  I  was  about  to 
nuh  oa  both  boys  and  basket,  and  demoliäh  them, 


if  possible,  for  every  little  wretch  there  had  up 
bis  finger  and  his  tongue  out;  but  catching  sight 
of  Herr  Rusburg,  who  came  out,  staflf  in  band, 
foUowed  by  his  kindly  helpmate,  doubtless  io 
prevent  mischief,  my  courage  and  sense  both 
forsook  me ;  I  slammed  to  the  door,  and  fled 
through  the  house,  out  of  the  yard,  down  the 
green  lane,  and  far  into  the  meadows. 

How  far,  readers,  it  is  not  exactly  in  my  power 
to  say.  The  walk,  or  rather  run,  was  a  long  one, 
and  the  path  must  have  been  circuitous.  I  remem- 
bered  jumping  over  ditches,  scrarabling  through 
hedges,  wondering  at  my  own  stupidity  for  ever 
Coming  to  such  a  place,  or  condescending  to 
associate  with  its  boorish  inhabitants;  and  at 
length  having  formed  desperate  but  vague  reso- 
lutions  of  beiug  revenged  on  all  Meldorf,  and 
fighting  every body  who  heard  or  spoke  of  the 
transaction,  I  found  myself  at  a  bank  of  young 
willows,  which  grew  so  tall  and  thick  that  the  sun 
could  scarcely  pierce  the  shadow. 

I  heard  voices  beyond,  and  my  own  name  men- 
tioncd.  Under  the  circumstances,  who  wouldn't 
have  played  the  eaves-dropper  ?  I  crept  among 
the  willows,  and  cautiously  peeped  in.  It  was  a 
sort  of  common  blcach-green,  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Simberts'  orchard  and  Rusburg's  garden. 
There  were  Gretchen,  Katharine,  and  Cristine, 
the  trio  for  whose  peace  of  mind  I  had  trembled, 
spreading  out  linen,  and  laughing  as  if  their  sided 
would  crack ;  while  Louisa  and  the  widow,  with 
looks  of  high  and  spit^ful  glee,  leaned  over  tho 
schoolmaster's  fenoe ;  and  Ethelind,  looking  by 
no  means  pleased,  heaped  her  washing  in  a  tub. 

**  ril  never  be  able  to  see  him  without  laughing," 
Said  Katharine.  I  had  all  but  assured  her  my 
heart  was  gone  for  ever  the  evening  before. 

'*  We  never  would  have  known  his  tricks  if  you 
hadn't  told  us,"  said  Cristine,  addressing  the 
widow. 

'*  Ah !  you  would  havo  soon  found  them  cut," 
replied  that  amiable  lady.  "I  hope  this  wUl 
teach  him  not  to  have  quite  so  high  an  opinion  of 
himself» 

"  Mamma,"  interrupted  Louisa,  "  Ethelind  doea 
not  seem  at  all  amused." 

*'  Not  a  bit.  I  can  see  no  fun  in  affronting  a 
young  man  in  a  stränge  town,  though  he  might 
be  a  little  vain.  City  folks  have  ways  of  their 
own,"  Said  Ethelind,  with  a  meaning  look  at 
Madame  Wesing  and  her  daughter.  '*  Bcsides, 
Fritz  Cohnert  is  our  guest,  and  it  is  not  civil  of 
our  neighbours  to  insult  him,"  added  the  girl,  as, 
takingup  her  tub,  she  walked  away. 

I  did  not  stay  to  hear  what  was  said  on  her 
departure;  a  sudden  resolve  took  possession  of 
me.  It  was  a  good  one,  but  some  feeling  of 
vengeance  on  the  whole  female  Community  of 
Meldorf  minglcd  with  it,  and  in  another  minute  I 
stood  beside  Ethelind,  tub  and  all,  in  the  orchard 
lane.  **  Ethelind,"  said  I,  looking  extremely 
foolish  I  am  certain,  "  will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  You  never  did  any  bann  to  me,  Fritz,"  said 
Ethelind,  resting  her  tub  on  the  fence. 

"  But,  Ethelind,  will  you  have — that  is,  willyoa 
marry  meV"  sputtered  I. 

"  rU  think  of  it,"  said  Ethelind ;  "  if  you  don't 
change  your  mind  tili  next  Christmas.  Will  you 
help  me  home  with  this  tub  of  sheets?" 

I  helped  Ethelind  home  with  the  tub,  and 
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learned  long  afterwards  that  she  had  brougbt  in 
tbe  basket  of  scorn  with  her  own  trusty  bands, 
and  made  away  with  it  quietly  in  tbe  yard ;  wbile 
Herr  Rusburg,  with  tbe  belp  of  bis  wife  and  stick, 
gatbered  in  bis  flock  to  tbe  fold  of  knowledge. 
Ali  tbe  Simberts  appeared,  moreover,  to  bave  lost 
tbeir  memories  as  regarded  tbat  morning ;  none 
of  tbem  ever  after  mentioned  it  to  me.  My  grand- 
mother  and  I  went  bome  next  day,  but  not  in 
Company  with  tbe  We^ing!»,  whose  acquaintance 
"we  benceforth  dropped,  in  spite  of  great  efforts  at 
condolence  and  coinpliment. 

Ethelind,  and  every  Simbert  in  Meldorf,  were 
fervently  invited  to  Alsterstrauss,  at  my  particular 
request.  Reader?,  it  is  long  ago.  My  grandmotber 
Said :  *'  Wbat  is  to  be,  will  be,"  for  tbe  last  time, 
goven  years  aller  our  wedding,  and  my  story  is  an 
cid  one  now.  Tbe  embroidered  vest  and  tbe 
cornelian  buttons  bave  lain  for  many  a  winter  at 
tbe  bottom  of  Etbelind's  lumber-drawer.  I  must 
soon  bcgiu  totbink  of  marrying  my  daugbters,  and 
settling  my  sons  in  buijtness,  but  evon  yet  I  uever 
care  to  bearpeople  talk  mucb  of  baskets. 


HUMAN  PRIDE. 

How  Strange  is  human  pride ! 
I  teil  theo  tbat  those  living  tbiugs 
To  whom  tbe  fragile  blade  of  grasa 
Tbat  springcth  in  tbe  morn 
And  perii*betb  ere  noon, 
Is  an  unboundcd  wcu'ld ; 
I  teil  thee  tbat  those  Ticwless  beings 
Whose  mansion  is  tbe  smallest  particle 
Of  tbe  impassive  atmQspbere, 
Tbink,  feel  and  live  like  man  ; 
Tbat  tbeir  affections  and  antipatbies, 
Like  bis,  prodnce  tbe  laws 
Ruling  tbeir  immortal  State ; 
And  me  minutest  throb 
That  througb  tbeir  frame  diflFuses 
The  sligbtcst,  faintest  motion, 
Is  fixed  and  indispensable 
As  tbe  mfyestic  laws 
That  rule  yon  roUing  orbs, — Shelley. 

*#•  ♦  •»■ — 

MDLLE.  EMILIE  VANDERMEEBSCH. 

This  "Encbantress,"  as  she  bas  frequently  been 
termed,  and  whose  great  personal  beauty  must 
confirm  this  Impression,  Was  born  at  Toulouse,  of 
most  respectable  parents.  From  a  very  tender 
dkiQ  she  exhibited  a  great  love  for  tbe  featbered 
bipeds.  At  tbe  agc  of  sevcn  she  passed  entire 
hours  sitting  on  tbe  same  spot,  and  observing 
very  attentively  tbe  s walle ws  building  tbeir  nests 
and  searcbing  for  tbeir  little  ones.  She  always 
expressed  to  her  parents  tbe  desire  she  had  to 
train  a  little  bird,  as  she  was  certain  tbat  birds 
were  endowed  with  great  intelligence  and  would 
leam  anytbing.  Uaving,  at  last,  obtained  tbe 
permission  of  her  parents,  she  set  about  training 
one  of  those  little  creatures,  and  succeeded,  after 
great  trouble  and  patlence,  in  teaching  a  little 
verdier  (a  greenfinch)  to  distinguish  a  red  from  a 
black  bit  of  ribbon.  Her  parents  seeing  tbe  great 
love  and  patience  she  sbowed  in  tutoringthe  little 
creature,  opposed  her  no  longcr,  and  allowed  her 
not  only  to  spend  many  of  her  bours  of  recreation 


in  tbe  society  of  these  innocent  creatures,  but  en- 
couraged  and  surrounded  her  with  a  whole  tribe. 
From  tbat  time  she  devoted  tbe  whole  of  her  time 
to  teaching  her  featbered  family  tbe  letters  of  tbe 
aiphabet ;  and  after  seven  years  of  tbe  most  trying 
patience,  pcrseverance,  and — we  must  add — love 
for  her  birds,  she  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making 
tbem  distinguish  letters  and  colours — as  well  as 
subtractions,  additions,  and  other  most  astonish- 
ing  feats,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed,  and 
are  a  puzzle  for  tbe  naturalis! — nay,  such  must 
confess  bimself  bcatcn.  Mind  and  matter  are 
shown  divisible,  divided ;  but  suffice  it  to  pay 
that  aflection,  not  cruelty,  is  bere  tbe  mainspring 
of  action.  In  Paris,  wbere,  for  tbe  first  time  she 
exhibited  her  birds  in  public,  she  created  an  im- 
mense Sensation.  Tbc  whole  of  tbe  Parisian  Press 
resounded  in  praise  of  tbe  fair  Enchantress  and 
her  wonderful  birds.  Tbe  most  aristocratic  saloons 
were  tbrown  open  to  tbem.  The  President  of  tbe 
French  Republic,  and  also  several  crowned  heads 
of  tbe  Continent,  had  given  her  testimonials  of 
tbeir  satisfaction.  lu  our  own  country,  Mdlle. 
Yandermeebsch  bas  had  tbe  bonour  of  exbibiting 
her  birds  before  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty^ 
Prince  Albert  and  tbe  Royal  Family,  and  in  tbe 
saloons  of  tbe  aristocVacy.  Her  Majesty  was 
pleosed  to  cxpress  her  pleasure  in  very  flattering 
terms  to  Mdlle.  Yandermeebsch.  Reverse  of  for- 
tune  alone  causcd  this  young  lady  to  exhibit  in 
public  wbat  she  intended  to  be  her  penchant  and 
her  private  recreation.  Mdlle.  Yandermeebsch  is 
tbe  only  support  of  her  parents  and  family— once 
very  affiuent. — Lady^t  Neycspaptr, 

^>  •  ■» 

Vegetadle  Soap. — The  vegetable  soap,  a  new 
plant,  was  iutroduced  by  Mr.  Shelton,  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  called  tbe  Atnole,  or  soap -plant,  and 
is  indigenous  to  California  and  other  placcs.  Tbe 
gentleman  stated  tbat  tbe  plants  also  grew  in 
Mexico  and  Texas,  in  tbe  neighborbood  of  bot 
Springs  and  streams.  It  will  also  grow  in  cold  • 
climates  and  m  dry  soil,  but  tbg  bulb  attains  a 
larger  and  better  growth  in  ground  a  little  moist. 
In  Mexico  and  California  tbe  natives  repair  to  tbe 
spring  and  gatber  tbe  bulb,  using  it  as  a  soap  to 
wash  tbeir  clotbes  with.  Several  specimens 
were  exhibited ;  they  wcm  dry  and  of  a  dark 
yellow.  Wben  just  pulleu  or  dug  up  they  are 
very  green,  and  give  off  a  larger  amount  of  mu- 
cilage.  It  is  not  cultivated  but  grows  wUd  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  use.  It  produees  a  lila- 
ccous  flower,  giving  a  black  seed  like  an  onion. 
The  seed  stalks  are  not  like  those  of  tbe  onion^ 
but  ratber  resemble  those  of  tbe  asparagus,  being 
buncby.  The  bulb  is  divisible  like  gnriic  into . 
cloves,  and  will  reproduco  from  offscts.  Mr.  Shel- 
ton stated  tbat  be  had  used  it  with  beneficial  ef- 
fects  upon  sores. 

^<  ♦  ■» 

Tbe  greater  tbe  sorrow  you  bide,  tbe  greater 
yourselS 

All  affeotation  is  tbe  attempt  of  poverty  to  ap- 
pear  rieb. 

Gain. — Losing  lifo  to  win  money. 

pHTSiOGNQMT. — Tbe  cbnracter  written  upon 
tbe  face  by  tbe  band  of  God  or  of  tbe  Devil. 

Old  Maid. — One  of  tbe  favored  subject«  for 
exercising  tbe  courage  of  ibo  coward  and  tbe  wit 
of  tbe  witless. 
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SEDKRÜNT  VII. 

The  MajoT^  Doctar,  and  Laird, 

The  Major. — Have  you  the  manuscript,  0 ! 
Son  of  Esculapius  ? 

TnE  DocTOR, — I  have !  Is  it  your  gracious 
pleasure  that  I  produce  it? 

The  Major. — It  is. 

The  Laird. — And  whatna'  like  is  this  said 
speerit  Story  that  ye  hae  been  yammering 
aboot  for  thc  past  aught  days? 

The  Doctor. — A  very  pleasing  sketch, 
*parts  of  which  I  am  to  submit  to-night  to  the 
consideration  of  our  revered  master. 

The  Major. — Silencc!     Read: — 

**  Tis  near  midnigbt ;  a  few  moments  more  and 
another  year  is  gone.  The  year  now  grown  old 
must  8oon  expire,  and  at  its  dying  moment  give 
birth  to  another.  Pause  yet  awhile — one  second 
more.  Hai-k !  thc  clock  in  yonder  distant  turret 
knells  forth  the  hour !  That  sound  convcys  to 
the  listener  at  onee  the  mournful  dirge  of  a 
departed  year  and  intimates  the  presence  of  the 
cid  ooe's  youthfui  son.  Even  now,  as  the  hour 
is  being  made  known  to  man,  the  recording  au- 
geia  are  hurrying  to  the  throne  of  their  Lord 
and  Master,  bearing  to  his  presence  the  thoughts, 
the  words,  and  deeds  of  niortaU.  The  records  of 
the  past  year  are  finishcd,  and  their  work  accom- 
plished.  Bat  again  they  must  go  furth ;  and 
again  sum  up  the  Coming  year.  Among  the 
Dumerous  host  is  one  fair  spirit  who  fecls  reluc- 
tant  to  yield  up  her  account  of  man. 

**  *  And  wlierefore  is  it,  Aristindeen,  that  you 
ihas  stand  baclc  V 

**  *0,  raerciful  Lord,'  cried  Aristindeen,  falling 
OQ  her  knee  before  the  throne,  her  hands  clasped 
beseechingly,  *  I  pray  you  change  my  lot ;  my 
record  is  blotted  with  my  tears,  I  cannot  write 
the  Bius  of  man.' 


The  Major.— Hohl  I  That  will  nevcr  do. 
Such  familiär  colloquialitics  can  notibe  pcr- 
mitted.  AVhat  Byron  attempted  in  his  Cain 
and  failed  in,  and  wlmt  even  Milton  but  par- 
tially  succeeded  iniioing,  it  is  not  for  us,  poor 
pigmies,  to  essay. 

Th^Laird.— YeVc  just  rieht,  auld  chap,sic 
like  familiarities  are  a  thocht  irrcvercnt 

The  Doctor. — But  how  can  you  possibly 
undcrstand  the  story  ? 

Thb  Major. — Give  us  the  substance  in 
your  own  words. 

The  Doctok. — Aristendcen,  then,  laments 

her  lof,  and  praj-s  to  have  one  spirit  commit- 

ted  to  her  special  care ;  the  boon  is  granted, 

and  she  wings  her  way  to  our  world  to  com- 

mence  her  ncw  course  of  duty.     I  think,  how- 

',  cver,  the  olpectionable  passagcs,  so  far,  are 

I  ended,  and  I  will  again  resume  the  manu- 

!  Script : — 

I      **  The  recording  angels,  with   fresh,  unsullied 
'  tablets,  wing  their  way  to  earth  again  to  renew 
their  melancholy  tasks ;  but  Aristindeen  joyfully 
descends. 

*'  The  old   church   clock   is  now    on   the  last 

Btroke  of  twelve ;  now  chime  forth   the    merry 

bells,  ajoyous  peal ;  below,  the   church  is  filled 

with  many  people,  and  now  the  choristers  chant 

I  a  hymn  in  welcome   to  the  new  born  year  :  this 

I  too,  is  finished ;  but  entering   the  church  comes 

,  forward  a  stränge  group.     Behold  a  man  bearing 

I  in  his  arms  a  child,  beside  him  walks  the  mother, 

they  are  followed  by  their  friends.  They  approach 

the  altar,  requesting  that  their  child  raay  be  bap- 

tized ;  the  good  clergyman  accedes  to  their  re- 

quest,  the  ceremony  is  pcrformed,  the   child   is 

taken  in  his  arms,  he,  crossing  it,  calls  it  by  th© 

name  of  Mary.     The  child  suddenly  Starts,  then 

claps  her  hands  and  laughs,  then  holds  forth  her 

arms  as  if  to  be  embraced  by  one  of  them  unseen.'* 
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TnE  Laird. — Eh,  man!  but  yon  is  a 
grand  idca — the  angels  watching  over  us. 

The  Doctor. — It  is,  but  ncvertheless  one, 
that,  although  quite  orthodox,  is  very  much 
cavilled  at. 

The  Major. — Yet,from  the  pulpit,  the  most 
eminent  divines,  both  Anglican  and  Prcsbyte- 
rian,  havc  enunciatcd  their  bclief  in  its  reality. 
I  think  it  iB  Finlayson  who  has  a  passage 
soraewhat  to  this  effect :  From  what  hap- 
pened  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  we 
may  infer,  not  only  that  the  separated  spi- 
rits  of  good  raen  live  and  act,  and  enjoy  hap- 
.  piness,  but  that  thcy  take  some  interest  in  the 
business  of  this  v\orId,  and  even  that  their 
interest  in  it  has  a  connection  with  the  pur- 
suits  and  habits  of  their  former  lifo.  The  vir- 
tuous  cares  which  occupied  thcm  on  earth, 
follovv  them  into  their  new  abode.  Moses  and 
Elias  had  spent  the  days  of  their  temporal 
pilgriinage  in  promoting  among  their  brethren 
the  know'ledge  and  the  worship  of  the  true 
God.  Thcy  are  still  attentive  to  the  same 
^  grcat  objcct ;  and,  enmptured  at  the  prospect 
of  its  advancement,  they  descend  on  tliis 
occasion  to  animate  the  labors  of  Jesus,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  bis  victory  over  the  pow- 
ers  of  hell. 

What  a  delightful  subjcct  of  contempla- 
tion  doea  this  refiection  oppn  to  the  pious  and 
benevolent  nynd !  What  a  spring  does  it 
give  to  all  the  better  energics  of  the  heart ! — 
Your  labors  of  love,  your  plans  of  oenefi- 
cence,  your  swelüngs  of  satisfkction  in  the 
rising  reputation  of  tlioso  whose  virtues  you 
have  cherished,  will  not,  we  have  reoson  to 
hope,  be  terminatcd  by  the  stroke  of  death. 
No  I  your  spirits  will  still  linger  around  the 
objects  of  their  former  attachment ;  they  will 
behold  with  rapture,  even  the  distant  eifects 
of  those  beneficent  institutions  which  they 
onco  delighted  to  rear :  they  will  watch  with 
a  pious  satisfaction  over  the  growing  prospe- 
rity  of  the  country  which  they  lovcd ;  with  a 
parent's  fondnes:-;,  and  a  parcnfs  exultation, 
they  will  share  in  the  fame  of  their  virtuous 
postcrity  ;  and — by  the  permission  of  God — 
they  may  desccnd,  at  times,  as  guardian  an- 
gels, to  shield  them  from  danger,  and  to  con- 
duct  them  to  glory  I 

Of  all  the  thoughts  that  can  enter  the 
human  mind,  this  is  one  of  the  most  anima- 
ting  and  consolatory.  It  scatters  flowers 
around  the  bed  of  death.  It  enables  us  who 
are  left  behind,  to  support  with  firmness,  the 
departure  of  our  best  beloved  friends,  because 
it  teaches  us  that  they  are  not  lost  to  us  for 
ever.  They  are  still  our  friends.  Though 
they  be  now  gone  to  another  apartment  in 
our  Father's  house,  they  have  carried  with 
them  the^  remembrance  and  the  feeling  of 
their  former  attachments.  Though  invisible 
to  US — they  bend  from  their  dwclling  on  high 
to  cheer  us  in  our  pilgrimage  of  duty,  to 
rejoice  with  us  in  our  prosperity,  and,  in  the 


hour  of  virtuous  exertion,  to  shed  throngh 
our  souls,  the  blcssedness  of  heaven.  I  think, 
too,  that  in  Bishop  Hörne,  aye,  and  in  tho 
writings  of  many  pious  and  orthodox  writers, 
you  will  find  the  same  belief  of  "  guardian 
angels"  expressed.  However,  go  on. 
The  DocTOtt  proceeds: 

"  It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  now  many  years 
ago,  that  I  was  requested  by  my  lawjer,  who 
resided  in  London,  to  mect  him  at  the  *  Harrow,* 
a  country  inn  in  Kent,  unknown  to  most  travel- 
lers  in  that  county,  for  it  was  situated  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place,  lar  from  the  public  road;  and 
only  approaohed  by  lanes  and  bye-ways.  I  often 
wondered  what  could  have  indueed  any  one  to 
open  a  public  where  there  was  so  little  chance  of 
it  ever  becoming  remunerative.  It  appears  that 
miine  host  inherited  it  from  bis  father,  and  that 
he  distinctly  remembers  his  grandfather  in  the 
self-same  character  he  now  sustains.  '  And,  in- 
deed,*  he  used  to  say,  '  I  know  not  but  ray  great 
graudfdther  may  have  kept  this  house  too." 
The  building  certaialy  bore  marks  of  grcat  anti- 
quity. 

**  As  I  rode  along,  sceking  a  rcason  for  Mr. 
Writ's  appointment,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
house  through  the  lofty  elms  with  which  it  was 
surrounded.  ürging  my  horse  to  a  gallop  I  waa 
soon  at  the  door ;  night  had  already  sei  in,  yet 
through  the  gloom  I  rccognized  the  portly  form 
of  Peter  Tindal,  the  landlord,  irho,  seated  near 
the  doorway,  was  smoking  his  pipe,  *  Ah,'  said 
he,  *  you  have  come  to  see  Mr.  Writ,  but  he  left 
two  bours  ago  for  London,  and  requests  that  you 
will  immediatcly  follow  him.* 

*'  ludeed  VW  do  no  such  thing,  here  I  stay  to- 
night.  If  Mr.  Writ  cxpecta  me  to  follow  him  all 
over  England  he  is  much  mistaken,'  and  I  got 
off  my  horse  in  rather  an  angry  mood. 

**  *  Well,  well,  sir,  we'U  make  you  comfortable 
here,  and  give  you  a  glorious  supper.* 

*'  *  Aye,  that's  right,  a  steak,  a  chop,  a  jug  of 
ale,  and  fresh  bread,  will  make  me  rather  rcjoice 
in  the  trick  my  lawyer  has  played  rae.' 

**  *  You  will  have  that,  and  more,  for  expect- 
ing  you,  I  made  preparation,*'  and  away  he  went, 
first  sending  his  daughter,  who  had  come  to  the 
door  during  our  conversation,  with  my  horse  to 
the  Stahle. 

Mine  host  was  as  good  as  his  word,  I  enjoyed 
an  excellent  supper,  and  now  feit  in  high  good 
humor ;  indeed  I  debated  with  myself  the  pro- 
priety  of  immediatcly  setting  out  for  London, 
trtit  seif  had  its  own  way,  decidin^  that  did  I  now 
Start  it  would  be  past  midnight  ere  I  reached  Mr. 
Writ's  Chambers,  and  that,  all  things  considcred, 
I  had  better  secure  a  good  night's  rest.  Besidea 
why  not  leave  early  in  the  moming?  Ycß,'  said 
I,  *  I  ehall  breakfast  with  Writ,  tomorrow.* 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  forraed  this  resolution,  I 
called  to  Peter  Tindal  for  another  fjlass  of  toddy 
and  a  pipe,  'and  bring  with  thee,  Peter,  a  second 
glass,  for  Pm  lonely,  and  would  chat  a  while.* 

"  *  That  I  will,  sir,  readily,'  said  he,  disappear- 
ing,  and  ere  five  minutes  had  elapsed  I  was 
smoking  a  pipe  with  honest  Peter,  having  alrea- 
dy drank  his  health  and  that  of  his  blooming 
daughter,  Rose,  an  only  child. 

"  *  God  grant  her  health,*  said  Peter,  in  reply 
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to  my  toast,  in  an  earnest  and  what  appeared  to 
me  an  agitated  manner. 

" '  Hoot  man,  I  drank  to  her  health  out  of 
compUment,  her  good  health  can't  be  bettered, 
she  looks  as  fresh  aud  as  flourishin^  as  lifo  itself, 
death  would  fear  to  present  himseli  to  her.' 

"Peter  shook  hia  hcad,    * It  is  not  her  death  I 
dread,  but  oh !  that  which   ia  much  worse — her 
bodily  health   h  good,   but  her  mind' — and  he 
'  touched  hifl  forehead. 

"*My  goodness/  said  I,  in  alarm,  *ia  it  possible 
tbat  there  can  be  any  grounds  for  such  fears  ?* 

" '  Hush !  spcak  not  so  loud,  TU  teil  you,*  and 
drawing  ncar  bis  chair,  wbispered  *  she  had  a 
oscer.' 

"*A  sister  !'  I  exclaimed  in  astoniahment,  for 
I  had  known  Peter  during  the  laat  three  or  four 
years,  and  had  often  visited  hia  house,  yet  had 
neTerheard  that  he  had  any  other  child  than 
Rose,  who,  I  must  say.had  never,  in  my  presence, 
exbibited  any  Symptoms  to  Warrant  the  aUghtest 
sui^picion  of  her  sanity. 

"  *  Yes,  a  sister,  and  a  fairer  or  a  greatcr  beau- 
ty  I  never  aaw,  from  the  first  I  dreadod  that  we 
should  loac  her  early,  for  ahe  appeared  too  good 
aud  beautiful  to  live.* 

"*  And  she  dieda  child  r 

"  *  She  is  still  üving,  living — Oh,  God  have 
mercy  on  her  I* 

"  Why,  my  friend,  you  never  told  me  of  this, 
pray  let  me  hear,  I  may  ofifer  you  some  consola- 
tion.' 

*'  *She  was  bom  about  thia  aeason  of  theyear, 
yes,  it  was  thia  night  now  twenty  yeara  ago  that 
she  was  born ;  she  was  our  first,  and  my  wife 
would  not  allow  her  from  her  sight,  *  It  seemcd 
80  Strange/  she  said,  *  to  be  a  mothor/  and  then 
«he  preäsed  the  child  still  cloaer  to  her  breast, 
tben  holding  her  up  for  me  to  look  at,  would  say 
*  Peter,  I  can  scarce  believe  it  to  be  our  child,' 
Poor  w^fe,  we  have  shed  many  bitter  tears  for 
Mary.» 

"  *  You  called  her  Mary  V 

" '  Yes,  and  I  know  not  why,  none  of  our 
friends  or  relations  were  so  called,  but  my  wife 
fiwcied  it;  women  have  oflen  stränge  fancies, 
she  insisted  that  she  should  be  christened  as  soon 
as  the  ncw  year  bcgan,  and  I,  to  please  her,  re- 
quested  our  clergyman  to  do  so,  as  'twas  said 
the  eharch  was  to  be  open  that  night  for  saying 
afewprayer^  and  singing  a  hymn  to  the  new 
year.  He  consented,  though  he  thought  the  re- 
quest  a  stränge  one.  We  went,  our  child  was 
nlied  Mary.*  He  pauscd,  as  if  recalling  the 
Bcene  tohis  mind,  which  certainly  must  have 
been  a  stränge  one — a  midnight  christening^— I 
bad  heard  of  burial  by  torch-light,  but  a  christ- 
ening — never. 

"Our  child  throve  well,  and,  if  anything,  be- 
came  more  beautiful  as  she  grew  older ;  she  ap- 
peared always  happy  and  contented,  seldom  cry- 
ing,  never  causing  her  mother  trouble.  Sometiraes 
so  quiet  would  she  lie  in  her  little  cot,  that  her 
mother,  fearful  lest  any  aecident  should  have 
happened  to  her,  would  creep  noiselessly  forward 
to  her  couch,  and  peepingin,  would  find  her  large 
blue  ejes  gazing  stedfiistly  upward,  her  ups  al- 
w&yg  suiillng  or  moviug  as  if  speaking,  though  no 
•ound  was  uttered.* 

**  Thus  passed  a  year,  and  Rose  was  bom,  but 


Rose  never  was  the  handsome,  happy  girl  that 
Mary  was.  It  was  not  tili  Mary  was  five  or  six 
years  old,  that  we  noticed  a  strangeneas  in  her 
manner;  a  better  disposed  girl  there  was  not, 
but  she  talked  queerly,  and  of  things  she  said 
sh6  saw  in  her  mind  which  she  affirnied  really 
existed.  Her  mother  once  punished  hef  for  this, 
and  told  her,  that  God  would  not  love  her,  if  she 
coutinued  to  talk  of  such  things,  for  it  was 
wicked.  *  Mother,*  she  replied,  burating  into 
tears,  *  Will  God  be  angry  iJf  I  speak  the  truth  l* 
'But  it  is  not  true  my  dear  child,  no  one  eise 
sees  what  you  see  !  '  Mother,  I  see  and  feel 
what  I  say  ia  true,  and  I  dream,  oh !  such  happy 
dreams,  aud  hear  angels  singing  round  my  bed, 
they  teach  me  songa,  and  there  ia  one  I  always 
see,  so  bright  and  loveiy,  even  now,  mother,  I 
feel  her  preaence  !*  Her  mother  tumed  aside  to 
wcep,  and  pray  God  to  spare  her  darling's  mind. 

**  Time  flow  on,  she  grew  apace  and  grew  in 
loveliness,  but  her  stränge  ways  continued  ;  she 
cared  not  for  play  as  other  children,  and  although 
she  appeared  to  love  Rose  and  her  mother  dearly, 
yet  would  she  steal  awny,  strolling  through  the 
field9,weaving  garlands  of  wild  flower9,singingthe 
while  with  her  beautiful  voice,  melodiös  of  the 
niost  wild,  aye,  most  unearthly  character.  Our 
neighbors  feared  her,  though  God  knows  she 
was  harmlesa  and  innocent,  nor  would  they  allow 
their  children  near  her.  Except  ourselves  she 
was  shunned  by  all.'* 

**  At  last,  she  was  now  sixteen.  I  took  her  to 
London  to  consult  with  some  physician  regarding 
her,  he  told  me  plainly  she  was  mad,  but  thought 
if  placed  in  an  Asylum,  care  and  attention  raight 
restore  her  to  us.  Her  mother  would  not  hear 
of  it,  sho  said  the  child  was  very  well  with  us, 
and  that  we  would  only  render  her  miserable  by 
placing  her  among  strangers.  To  please  my  wife, 
I  brought  poor  Mary  home.  That  winter  my 
wife  died.  Mary  never  shed  a  tear,  for  a  day  or 
two  she  was  silent,  she  seemed  stunned ;  but  on 
her  mother  being  placed  in  the  grare,  she  burst 
into  such  a  stränge,  wild  chaunt,  that  the  clergy- 
man who  was  rcading  the  burial  Service  paueed. 
She  praised  God  for  bis  kindness  in  releasing  her 
mother  from  this  sinful  world,  and  thanked  her 
*'  fairy  angel "  for  comforta  she  had  bestowed  on 
her.  Our  hearts  were  füll  before,  but  now  we 
were  moved  to  teara.  On  finishing,  she  strayed 
away  from  tho  grave  and  appeared  to  be  gather- 
ing  flowers  at  a  distance,  none  sought  to  follow 
her.  The  Service  ended,  all  left  the  yard  save  I, 
who  remained  to  watch  my  child ;  she  perceiving 
me  came  to  me,  and  throwing  her  arms  about  my 
neck,  kissed  me.  *Father,  here  are  flowers  for 
mother.*  'Come,  my  child,  come  home  with 
me  I  *  Yes,  father,  but  you  forget  the  flowers,' 
and  tripping  forwards  she  scattered  them  over 
thenew-filled  grave. 

"That  ni;jht  I  determincd  to  place  her  in  some 
asylum,  for  I  boped  that  she  might  be  benefitted 
by  proper  medical  treatment.  The  next  morning 
I  told  her  that  I  would  take  her  to  see  new 
friends  who  would  raake  her  happy ;  she  said  that 
she  was  happy  with  me,  but  if  I  wi&bed  it  8he*d 
go.*" 

TnE  Major. — Time  wears  on,and  vre  have  yet 
much  werk  before  us.    I  think,   Doctor,  that 
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instcad  of  finishing  the  reading  of  the  tale, 
you  had  better  give  us  the  mere  outline. 

The  Doctor. — The  tale  concludes  by  show- 
ing  how  certainly  any  departurc  from  the  wisc 
plan  markcd  out  for  man^s  happuiess  by  an 
omniscient  Creator  must  tend  to  his  ultimate 
unhappiness.  Mary,  on  being  taken  to  liOn- 
don,  and  exposed  to  the  matcrialities  of  every 
day  lifc,  whilst  her  guardian  angel  is  ever  in 
close  communion  with  her ;  although  pure 
as  the  spirit  that  watches  over  her,  yet  by  a 
harsh-judglng  world  is  pronounced  to  be  the 
reverse ;  her  very  guilessncss  is  uscd  against 
her,  and  her  wrapt  comraunings  arc  consider- 
ed  by  most  to  be  but  a  part  she  hi  playing, 
such  as  Joanna  Southcote  figured  in.  Afler 
several  very  intercsting  passages  she  is,  how- 
ever,  represented  as  ending  her  days  in  a 
private  asylum  for  the  insane.  There  are 
several  touchlng  passagcs,  and  sorae  well- 
conceived  episodes  in  the  tale,  but  I  think  it 
a  pity,  as  I  would  like  to  have  it  given  to  our 
rcaders  at  length,  to  say  more  about  it,  lest  it 
should  lose  its  interest. 

The  Laird. — And  wha  may  theauthorbe? 
The  Doctor. — I  am  not  at  libcrty  to  di- 
vulge  the  name,  even  to  you,  Laird,  until  I 
have  confcrred  farther,  but  I  expect  either  to 
see  or  hear  «gain  very  shortly  from  Mr.  T.,  with 
reference  to  one  or  two  suggcstions  that  I 
have  to  make  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
tale. 

The  Major. — ^You  have  our  penuission  to 
invite  the  author  to  the  shanty. 

The  Doctor. — Many  thanks  both  for  my- 
self  and  Mr.  T.,  but  I  believe  a  quiet  evening 
t^te-a-t^te  will  be  prefcrred  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  I  expect,  however,  that  in  due  time 
another  Shantyite  will  take  a  seat  at  our 
board. 

The  Major. — Ilave  you  seen  the  proposal 
to  tunnel  the  Nigara  yet  ?  The  scheme  has 
been  propounded,  Laird,  by  one  of  your  coun- 
tryroen. 

The  Laird. — I  saw  something  about  it  in 
the  papers,  but  canna  just  call  to  mind  a'  the 
las  and  outs  o*  the  matter. 

The  Major. — Mr.  llay  proposes  to  tunnel 
the  river,  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  Buffalo. 
The  bed  of  the  tunnel  would  be  the  segment 
of  a  circle,  the  dip  commencing  some  dis- 
tance  from  the  margin  of  the  river  on  either 
side. 

The  Doctor. — Would  not  the  rise,  or  gra- 
dient  as,  I  believe,  engineers  term  it,  at  either 
end,  be  diflöcult  to  overcome  with  a  heavy 
train  ? 

The  Major. — Tlie  mere  moraentum  a  train 
would  acquire  from  the  declivity  at  one  end 
would  send  it  up  a  considerable  distance  on 
the  incline  of  the  other,  where  it  would  hook 
on  to  a  wire  rope,  by  means  of  which  and  a 
ßtationary  engine  it  would  be  drawn  up  to 
the  level,  as  is  done  in  the  tunnel  under  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Granton  and  Edin- 


burgh railway,  or  it  might  be  drawn  up  by 
means  of  the  atmospheric  tube,  a  plan  adop- 
ted with  success  on  some  European  works  of 
a  similar  nature. 

The  Doctor. — "Would  not  the  cutting 
through  an  entire  body  of  solid  rock  be  a 
very  tedious  and  expensive  Operation  ? 

The  Major. — Mr.  Ilay  is  of  opinion,  fipom 
close  calculation,  that  it  would  not  be  mor© 
expensive  than  ordinary  tunnelling  in  Eng- 
land— he  contends  that  in  soft  ground  tunnel- 
ling requires  expensive  arching,  whereas  in 
solid  rock  none  is  necessary ;  and  besides, 
the  stone,  which  would  be  procured  from  the 
excavation,  might  be  available  as  building 
material  or  converted  into  lime. 

The  Doctor. — Would  not  a  Suspension 
bridge  answer  the  purpose  equally  well,  and 
be  much  cheaper  than  a  tunnel  ? 

The  Major. — I  scarccly  think  ihat  a  bridgje, 
of  any  description  that  could  be  applied  in 
this  case,  would  be  so  safe  as  a  tunneL 

The  Doctor. — Yet  there  was  the  Menai 
bridge  which  answered  perfectly  well. 

The  Major, — True — as  safe  perhaps,  but 
not  so  durable ;  besides,  the  principle  of  Sus- 
pension as  applicable  to  railway  bridges  was 
rejected,  as  objectionable  in  many  respects, 
by  Stephenson,  the  great  English  engineer, 
who,  you  may  remember,  formed  and  carricd 
out  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  Britannia 
tubulär  bridge.  And  although  a  bridge 
might  be  cheaper  at  the  outsct,  there  can  be 
little,  if  any,  question  but  that  a  tunnel  would 
be  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  it  would  not  be  like- 
ly  to  require  so  much  repair.  But  more  experi- 
enced  heads  than  ours,  Doctor,  have  to  sct- 
tle  the  question,  so  I  think  that  we  had  bet- 
ter begin  our  review  department:  by  the 
wav,  have  you  seen  the  Maple  Leaf  ? 

fnE  DocTOR. — T  have  but  glanced  over 
some  of  the  numbers.  I  find  that  Mra. 
Traill  is  to  be  a  contributor  to  its  pages, 
which  speaks  well  for  it,  a&  no  woman  of 
talcnt  would  waste  her  titfle  in  writing  for  an 
indifferent  or  second  rate  periodicaL 

The  Laird. — It  is  a  very  bonnie  and  weel 
got  up  little  'vark,  and  ane  I  wad  recommend 
as  a  very  judicious  Christmas  present  from 
ae  friend  to  anither,  wha  may  be  blessed  wi' 
baims;  but  rax  me  that  douce  looking 
voluroe,  Major,  that  you  are  leaning  your  el- 
bow  upon.  I  hae  been  trying  to  read  the 
title  on  the  back  o't  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 

The  Major. — Itisan  exceedingly  well  put- 
together  production,  I  can  assure  you :  "  Out- 
lines  of  English  Literaturen  hy  Thomas  Ä 
Shawy  Mes.<?rs.  Blanchard  &  Lea,  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  the  re-publishers  thereof,  and 
Henry  T.  Tuckerman  has  added  a  sketch  of 
American  literature,  which  contains  more 
sound  sense,  and  less  clap-trap,  than  we  gen- 
erally  meet  with  in  Yankee  writers. 

The  Laird. — 1  see  that  Maister  Shaw  is  an 
English  Professor  in  that  cauld  comer  o'  the 
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globe,  St  Petersburgh.  Is  it  not  stränge  tha^ 
&e  Anglo-Saxon  literature  should  find  sie  fa- 
Toiir  wi  outlandish  caterans  like  the  Russians, 
wha  knout  their  women,  and  lunch  upon  black 
bread  and  train  oil  ? 

The  Majob, — Such  is  tbe  case,  however. 
In  the  dominions  of  the  northcrn  autocnit 
there  is  no  foreign  tongue  so  universally  pop- 
ulär amongst  the  better  classes  as  that  of  Cid 
England.  Few  families  of  any  mark  are  "de- 
Toid  of  a  British  governess  to  indoctrinate 
their  olive  branches  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  Shakspcare  sung  and  Chat- 
bam  declaimed. 

Thb  liAiRD. — I  think  ye  said  that  the  St. 
Petersburgh  professor  had  tumed  out  a 
tradesmanlike  piece  o'  goods  in  the  buik  be- 
foreus? 

The  Major. — Emphatically  so  I  If  you  wish 
to  found  a  chair  of  English  literature  in  the 
Street.tilU  Unkernty^  you  could  not  find  a 
better  class-book  than  this  same  goodly  octa- 
?o.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  perfect  master  of  bis  sub- 
jeet:  bis  criticisms,  in  ^eneral,  are  sound 
and  discriminating ;  and  the  extracts  which 
he  cites  are  appropriate  and  characteristic. 

The  Doctor. — Do  you  know,  Crabtree, 
that  the  rising  gencration  runs  a  perilous  risk 
of  becoming  profoundly  superficial?  With 
the  aid  of  a  compilation,  like  the  one  under 
nodce,  every  whipper-snapper  gets,  ^hat  he 
conceives  to  be  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  bis  country,  and  on  the 
Btrength  of  such  slim  nutriraent  sets  up  in 
trade  for  himself  as  a  man  of  letters. 

Thb  Major. — ^Thero  is  some  cause  for  your 
growL  Works  like  that  of  Professor  Snaw, 
which  as  text  books  are  deserving  of  com- 
mcndation,  bocomo  positive  pests  and  evils 
when  used  as  exclusive  sources  of  mforma- 
tion. 

Thb  Laird. — Itminds  me  o*  setting  ahun- 
gry  man  ^  feed  upon  puff  paste  whigmalee- 
riea,  shaped  afler  the  similitudes  o'  legs  o* 
mutton  and  sirloins  o'  beef. 

Thb  Major. — Or  rather,  of  mocking  a 
ploughman  who  has  been  "  between  the 
Ätilt^  for  hours,  with  the  delusion  of  a  Vaux- 
hall  slicc  of  ham.  Hodge  may  boast  of  hav- 
ing  discussed  a  meat  dinner,  but,  except  for 
the  name  of  the  thing,  he  might  as  well  have 
banqueted  upon  shavings  and  sawdust. 

Thb  Lairo. — I  hak)  just  finished  the  last 
publisbed  tale  o*  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  can  ho- 
nestly  recommend  it  to  your  notice. 

Thb  Doctor. — You  mean,  I  presume,  "^ 
lÄfe  of  Vidnitades^  aUle  of  Bevolutionary 
limea,**  I  have  not  had  time  so  much  as  to 
cot  up  the  copy  which  our  fipiend  Maclear 
transmitted  to  me  with  bis  devoirs, 

Thb  Laird. — Read  it  at  your  flrst  odd  mo- 
ment  o'  leisure.    Yell  no  repent  it 

Thb  Doctor. — 1  suppose  it  is  the  old  song 
o?er  again.  The  book  opens,  I  could  lay  a 
wager,  with  two  horsemen  weuding  their  way 


through  a  forest,  or  over  a  heath  at  sunset, 
and  ends  with  an  innocent  and  somewhat 
spoony  man  escaping  the  gallows,  just  as 
Jack  Kctch  is  about  to  draw  the  fatal  holt 

The  Laird. — You're  clean  äff  your  eggs, 
Sangrado,  for  ance  in  your  life  ;  there  is  very 
little  mannerism  in  the  Vicimtudes,  It  is 
worthy  of  the  best  and  frcshest  days  o'  the 
maist  prolific,  and  what  is  better,  the  maist 
movfi\  fiAitlordst  o  the  day.  Beg  your  pardon, 
Major,  for  borrowing  ane  o*  your  new  coined 
words !  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  France, 
at  the  outbrcak  o'  the  first  revolution,  and 
the  story  concludes  happily,  (as  a*  decent 
stories  should  do)  in  merry  England. 

The  Doctor.— What  is  the  plot  ? 

Tue  Laird. — Read  and  ye'U  find  oot  I  I 
mortally  abominate  spoiling  the  appetite  by 
letting  a  body  ken  beforehand  whether  Jode 
was  married  to  Jenny,  and  how  justice  over- 
took  the  auld  sneckdrawer  that  would  hae 
parted  them. 

The  Doctor. — Perhaps  you  are  right  Ne- 
ver  did  I  suffcr  so  much  annoyance,  as  on  the 
evening  when  I  first  witnessed  the  represen- 
tation  of  my  old  friend  Sheridan  Knowles* 
Sterling  play,  The  W'ife  of  Mantua,  Formy 
sins  I  was  seated  beside  a  prosing,  prating 
fellow,  who  had  seen  the  drama,  and  insisted 
at  the  close  of  every  scene,  upon  telling  me 
what  was  to  be  enacted  in  the  nexi  I  could 
have  twisted  the  vagabond's  neck  and  tossed 
bim  into  the  pit 

Tue  Laird. — And  why  did  ye  no  execute 
such  an  act  o'  righteous  poetical  justice  ? 

The  Doctor. — ^Alas  1  my  poverty  and  not 
my  will  moved  me  to  spare  him.  I  owed  bim 
certain  unpaid  "wwmi««,"  as  the  fat  knight 
hath  it,  and  was  meditating  the  borrowation 
of  more. 

Tue  Laird. — ^Puir  man  I  puir  man  I  Ye 
were  muckle  to  be  pitied.  But,  I  say.  Major, 
what  kind  o^  a  thing  is  tliis  fiaming-looking 
volume,  published  by  Garrett  and  Co.  S 
New  York,  and  answering  to  the  title  o* 
^^ Hochestery  or  the  Merry  Da/ys  of  EnglandV* 

Thb  Major. — A  very  so-so  production.  If 
Mr.  Babbage  could  construct  a  writing  as 
well  as  a  calculating  machinc,  this  is  precise- 
ly  the  species  of  stuff  which  we  might  expect 
it  to  produce.  We  have  the  old  story  of  hy- 
pocritical  roundheads  and  licentlous  cavaliers 
— a  second  edition  of  Alice  Bridgenorth — and 
a  Jesuit  "  whose  neb  is  never  out  of  some 
mischief."  The  style  is  tolerable,  and  there 
is  evidenced  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  out- 
lines  of  history,  but  in  vain  will  you  look  for 
delineation  of  character,  or  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  wit,  fancy,  or  invention. 

The  Laird. — Awa  wi*  the  trash  1  Here  is 
Whitehall,  or  the  Times  of  Oromwell^  is  it  a 
pear  frae  the  same  tree  ? 

Thb  Major. — Far  from  it.     Whitehall  is  a 
sound,  healthy,  vigorous  fiction,  evidently  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  has  read  up  to  bis  subject 
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The  dialogue  possesses  that  appetizing  quality 
which  dramatists  term  **  touch  and  go," — and 
ftll  the  prominent  actors  of  the  period,  such  as 
the  piagmatical  Hugh  Pet  rs,  and  that  whole- 
sale  murderer,  Hopkins  the  witch-finder,  are 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  play  their  parts 
in  a  life-like  manner. 

ToE  DocTOR. — What  are  the  politics  pf  the 
writer? 

The  Major. — Oh,  shut  up,  will  you!  We 
live  in  too  free  an  ago  to  discuss  politics  with 
impunity !  Our  gcneration  boasts  of  super- 
latively  thin  skins ! 

The  Laird. — And  thick  heads  to  match  I 

The  Major. — Permit  me  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted  with  decidedly  the  grcatest  hit  in 
the  walk  of  fiction,  which  has  been  made  since 
the  comroencement  of  the  current  year.  I 
allude  to  The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq,, 
Colonel  in  the  Service  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Anne, 

The  Doctor.— Oh,  that  is  Thackeray's  latest 
bom  bantling  I     Is  it  indeed  so  very  fine  ? 

The  Major. — In  my  humble  notion,  it  will 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  prose  classics  of  Old 
England;  the  accomplished  author  has  suc- 
ceeded  in  producing  a  picture  of  societv  as 
existing  during  the  nrst  twenty  years  of  the 
last  centunr,  which  has  all  the  mmute  charac- 
teristics  of  reality.  The  reader  drinks  with 
Su*  Richard  Sleele,  smokes  with  gentle  Ad- 
dison, conspires  with  Atterbury,  and  bullies 
with  Dean  Swift,  as  with  familiär  acquaint- 
ances.  With  a  skill  which  could  only  have 
been  acquired  by  the  most  patient  and  dis- 
criminating  study,  i  hackeray  presents  us  with, 
what  we  mav  term  a  fae  simile  of  the  coUo- 
quial  style  of  Queen  Anne*s  era ;  indeed  the 
reader  is  more  than  half  seduced  with  the 
belief  that  he  is  perusing  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished  paper  of  the  Tattier  or  Spectator, 

The  Doctor. — ^ome  critics  have  com- 
plaincd  that  the  story  lacks  plot,  and  conse- 
quently  interest 

The  Major.— I  am  of  a  diflferent  opinion. 
The  narrative,  it  is  true,  does  not  contain 
many  abrupt  transitions,  or  startling  Situation?, 
but  never  for  one  instant  doesits  interest  flag, 
or  get  crippled.  Old  Philip  Massinger  would 
have  cottoned  to  the  man  who  drew  the 
character  of  the  fair  but  wayward  Beatrix ! 
The  bold  lights  and  shades  in  that  most  artistic 
sketch,  would  have  won  the  heart  of  the 
Creator  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach ! 

The  Laird. — Though  nane  o'  us  are  canni- 
bals,  we  would  like  to  hae  a  preeing  o*  this 
same  Colonel  Esmond !  Gie  us  a  sample  o^  the 
gear  ye  praise  sae  highly? 

Thb  Major. — With  much  pleasuel  The 
main  difflculty  lies  in  selecüng  from  such  a 
wealth  of  exoellence  I  Here  is  a  severe,  but 
truthful  estimate  of  that  **  inspired  brüte  ^  the 
Dean  of  St  Patricks: 

'*  As  for  the  famoos  Dr.  Swift,  I  can  say  of  htm, 
Mi  tanimn.    He  was  in  London  aH  ihese  yeara 


up  to  the  death  of  the  Queen ;  and  in  a  bandred 
public  places,  where  1 8aw  hira,  but  no  more  ;  he 
never  missed  Court  of  a  Sunday,  wbere  onee  or 
twice  he  was  pointcd,out  to  your  grandfatber. 
He  would  have  sought  me  out  eagerly  enough, 
liiid  I  been  a  great  man  with  a  title  to  my  name, 
or  a  Star  on  my  coat.  At  Court  the  Doctor  had 
no  eyed  but  for  the  very  greatest.  Lord  Treasu- 
rer  and  St.  John  used  to  call  him  Jonathan,  and 
thcy  paid  him  in  this  cheap  coin  for  the  Service 
they  took  of  him.  He  writ  their  lampoons, 
fought  their  encmies,  flogged  and  bullied  in  their 
Service,  and  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  consum- 
mate  skill  and  fierceness.  ^Tis  said  he  hath  lost 
bis  intellect  now,  and  forgotten  bis  wrongs  and 
bis  rage  against  mankind.  I  have  always  tbought 
of  bim  and  of  Marlborough  as  the  two  greatest 
men  of  that  age.  I  have  read  bis  books  (who 
dotb  not  know  tbem  ?)  here  in  our  calm  wooda, 
and  imagined  a  giant  to  myself  as  I  think  of  him, 
a  lonely  fallen  Prometheus,  gr^aning  as  the  vul- 
ture  tears  him.  Prometheus  I  saw,  but  when 
first  I  ever  bad  any  words  with  him,  the  giant 
stepped  out  of  a  sedan-cbair  in  the  Poultry,  whi- 
ther  be  bad  come  with  a  tipsy  Irisb  servant  para- 
ding  before  him,  who  annoünced  him,  bawling 
out  bis  Revcrence*s  name,  wbile  bia  master  bolow 
was  aa  yet  haggling  with  the  chairman.'* 

The  Doctor. — An  it  so  please  you,  let  us 
have  a  sample  of  the  dialogue  which  bas  so 
much  taken  your  &ncy. 

Thb  Major. — Permit  me  to  introduce  you 
to  a  fashionable  dinner  party  circa  1712.  The 
Mrs,  Steele  is  the  pretty,  but  vulgär  helpniate 
of  the  immortal  Sir  Richard : 

"  Mr.  St.  John  made  bis  special  compliments 
to  Mrs.  Steele,  and  so  charmed  her,  that  she 
declared  she  would  have  Steele  a  Tory  too. 

"  Or  will  you  have  me  a  Whig?"  says  Mr.  St. 
John.  **  I  think,  madam,  you  could  convert  a 
man  to  anytbing." 

"  If  Mr.  St.  John  ever  comes  to  Bloomsbury 
Square,  I  will  teach  him  what  I  know,"  says  Mrs. 
Steele,  dropping  her  bandsome  eyes.  •  *^  i)o  you 
know  Bloomsbury  Square  ?" 

**  Do  I  know  the  Mall  ?  Do  I  know  the  Opera  ? 
Do  I  know  the  reigning  toast  ?  Why,  Blooms- 
bury is  the  veiy  height  of  the  mode,"  says  Mr. 
St.  John.  "  Tis  rut  in  urbe.  Tou  have  gardens 
all  the  way  to  Hampstead,  and  palaces  round 
about  you — Soutbampton  House  and  Montague 
House.'^' 

"Where  you  wretches  go  and  figbt  duels," 
cries  Mrs.  Steele. 

**  Of  which  the  ladies  are  the  cause  **  says  her 
entertainer.  "Madam,  is  Dick  a  good  sworda- 
raau?  How  charming  the  Tatler  is!  We  all 
recognised  your  portrait  in  the  49th  number,  aud 
I  have  been  dying  to  know  you  ever  since  I  read 
it  Aspasia  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  first  of  the 
baauteous  order  of  love.*  Doth  not  the  passage 
run  so  ?  *  In  tbis  accomplished  lady  love  is  the 
constant  effect,  tbough  il  is  never  the  design  ;  yet 
though  her  mien  carries  much  more  invitation 
than  command,  to  behold'  her  is  an  Immediatd 
check  to  loose  behavionr,  and  to  love  her  is  a 
liberal  education.** 

**0,  indeed  !**  says  Mrs.  Steele,  who  did  not 
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leem  to  nnderstand  a  word  of  what  the-  gentle- 
man  was  saying. 

*'Who  could  fall  to  be  accoinplished  under 
SBcb  a  mifitreas?"*  eays  Mr.  St.  Johu,  still  gallant 
and  bowing. 

"  Mistress !  upon  my  word,  sir !"  cries  the  lady. 
^'If  jou  mean  me,  sir,  I^ould  have  you  know 
that  I  am  the  Captain's  wife.*^ 

"  Sufe  we  all  know  it,**  answers  Mr.  St.  John, 
keeping  hia  countenance  very  gravely  ;  and  Steele 
broke  io,  saying,  **  *Twas  not  about  Mra.  Steele 
I  mrit  that  paper — though  I  am  eure  ehe  is  wor- 
thy  of  any  compliment  I  can  pay  her— but  of  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Ua^tings.'* 

^*I  always  thought  that  paper  was  Mr.  Oon- 
grere^s,"  cries  Mr.  St.  John,  showing  that  he 
knew  more  about  the  subject  than  he  pretended 
to  Mr.  Steele,  and  who  was  the  original  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe  drew. 

'*  Tom  Boxer  said  so  in  bis  Observator.  But 
Tom^s  Oracle  is  often  making  blunders/'  cries 
Steele. 

**  Mr.  Boxer  and  my  husband  were  friends  once, 
aod  when  the  Captain  was  ill  with  the  fever,  no 
man  coold  be  kinder  than  Mr.  Boxer,  who  used 
to  come  to  bis  bed-side  evcry  day,  and  actually 
broagfat  Dr.  Arbuthnot  who  cured  bim,"  whis* 
pered  Mrs.  Steele. 

*<Indeed,  Madami  How  very  interesUng/' 
sayA  Mr.  St.  John. 

**  But  when  the  Captain*s  last  comedy  came 
out,  Mr.  Boxer  took  no  notice  of  it — you  know 
he  is  Mr.  Gongreve^s  man,  and  wonH  ever  give  a 
word  to  the  oüier  house— and  this  made  my  hus- 
band angry." 

**0  !  Mr.  Boxer  is  Mr.  Congreve^s  man  t**  says 
Mr.  St  John. 

**  Mr.  Ck>ngreTe  has  wit  enough  of  bis  own,** 
ories  out  Mr.  Steele.  **  No  one  ever  heard  me 
gmdee  him  or  any  other  man  bis  phare.*' 

**f  bear  Mr.  Addison  is  equally  famous  as  a 
wit  and  poet,**  says  Mr.  St.  John.  **  Ig  it  true 
that  bis  band  is  to  be  found  in  your  Tatler,  Mr. 
Bteele?" 

*'  Whetber  ^tis  the  sublime  or  the  humorous,  no 
man  can  come  near  him,*^  cries  Steele. 

"  A  fig.  Dick,  for  your  Mr.  Addison!"  cries  out 
bis  lady ;  "  a  gentleroan  who  gives  himself  such 
alrs  and  holds  bis  head  so  high  now.  I  hope 
yoor  ladyship  thinks  as  I  do :  I  can*t  bear  those 
T«ry  fair  men  with  white  eyehishes — a  black  man 
ibr  me.  (All  the  black  men  at  table  applauded, 
and  made  Mrs.  Steele  a  bow  for  this  compliment. 
Ab  for  this  Mr.  Addison,"  she  went  on,**  **he 
eomes  to  dine  with  the  Captain  sometimes,  never 
says  a  word  to  me,  and  then  they  walk  up-stairs, 
both  tipey,  to  a  dish  of  tea.  I  remember  your 
Mr.  Addison  when  he  bad  but  one  coat  to  bis 
back,  and  that  with  a  patch  at  the  elbow." 

"  Indeed-Hi  patch  at  the  elbow  I  You  interest 
De,"  says  Mr.  St.  John.  "Tis  charming  to  hear 
of  one  man  of  letters  firom  the  charming  wife  of 
•Dotber." 

**  Law  I  I  could  teil  you  ever  so  much  about 
*em,**  continueB  the  voluble  lady.  "What  do 
900  tbiok  the  Captain  has  got  now? — a  little 
■mchback  fellow — a  little  hopH>**my-t]iumb-crea- 
ttre  that  be  calls  a  poet— a  little  popish  brat !'' 

"  Husb,  there  are  two  in  the  rooro,**  whispers 
W  eompanion. 


"  Well,  I  call  him  popish  because  bis  name  is 
Pope,"  says  the  lady.  "  'Tis  only  my  joking  way. 
And  this  little  dwarf  of  a  fellow  has  wrote  a  pas- 
toral poem~all  about  shephcrds  and  shep-herd- 
esses,  you  know." 

"  A  shephord  should  have  a  little  crook,"  says 
my  mistrcss,  luughing  frora  her  end  of  the  table : 
on  which  Mrs.  Steele  said,  "  she  did  not  know, 
but  the  Captain  brought  home  this  queer  little 
creature  when  she  was  in  bed  with  her  first  boy, 
and  it  was  a  uiercy  he  had  come  no  sooner ;  and 
Dick  raved  about  bis  genu8y  and  was  always 
raving    '  out  gonie  nonsense  or  other." 

"  Which  of  the  Tatlers  do  you  prefer,  Mra. 
Steele  ?"  askcd  Mr.  St.  John. 

"  I  never  read  but  one,  and  think  it  all  a  pack 
of  rubbish,  sir,"  says  the  lady.  **Such  stuflf 
about  Bickerstuffe,  and  DistaflT,  and  Quartersttiff, 
as  it  all  is.  There^s  the  Captain  going  on  still 
with  the  Burgundy — I  know  he'll  be  tipsy  before 
he  stops— Captain  Steele  1" 

"1  drink  to  your  eyes,  my  dear,"  says  the 
Captain,  who  secmed  to  think  bis  wife  charming, 
and  to  reccive  as  genuine  all  the  satiric  compu- 
ments  which  Mr.  St.  John  paid  her." 

The  Doctor. — I  am  sorry  to  break  up  this 
sederunt.  Major,  but  I  must  leavc,  as  I  have 
an  appointment  to  night  to  yieit  the  Lycenm 
to  See  "  Macbeth  travcsti." 

The  Laird. — EhI  man,  youVe  no  surely 
haveril  eneucb  to  spcnd  time  in  secinga  wheen 
gowks  murder  Shakspeare,  its  just  a  sin  and 
nacthing  eise. 

The  Doctor, — ^You  are  quite  mistaken, 
Laird,  in  this  instance ;  the  young  men  who 
form  the  present  amateur  troupe  ai  e  very  un- 
Hke  the  generality  of  idlers  who  usually  cora- 
pose  an  amateur  corps  dramatique.  They  are 
respectable,  hard-working  men,  who  aüer  do- 
ing  their  duty,  in  thcir  rcKpective  vocations, 
Quring  the  day,  amuse  themselves  by  getting 
up,  once  a  weck,  such  pieces  as  the  one  we 
are  speaking  of,  or  some  ainusing  afterpiece ; 
however,  time  presses  and  I  am  already  late, 
so  good  evening. 

Thk  Laird. — Weel  then,  go  your  ways  and 
I'll  just  toddle  hame,  too.     Gude  nizht,  Mnjor. 

[Exeunt] 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD. 

THE   FDNEKAL  OF  THE   DUKE  OF  WELLINOTOH. 

Yksterdat,  the  mortal  remains  of  Arthur  Duke 
of  Wellington  were  conveyed  from  the  Horse 
Guardfl  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  there 
buried  by  the  side  of  Nelson.  A  million  and  a 
half  of  people  beheld  and  participated  in  the 
ceremonial,  which  was  national  in  the  truest  and 
largest  sense  of  the  word.  Before  daybreak,  yes- 
terday,  the  troops  appointed  to  take  part  in  the 
funerai,  began  to  muster  in  St  James*  Park,  in 
the  Mall,  and  on  the  Parade  Ground  behind  the 
Horse  Guards.  The  coacbes,  also,  which  were  to 
join  the  procession,  were  assembied  there.  Day 
broke  heavily,  the  wind  being  loaded  with  moist- 
ure,  the  sky  threatenhig-looking,  and  the  streetB 
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giviog  thc  most  uneqn'iTocal  tokens  of  a  night  of 
heavy  raiiL     As  daylight  came,  a  dusky  mass  of 
armeU  men,  seen  on  tbe  left  »de  of  the  parade, 
facing  towards  the  Horee  Guards,   became  dis- 
tinguisbable  as  the  Rifles,  their  sombre  uniforms 
harmoiiizing  with  the  occasion.     Looking  to  the 
right,  thc   eye   reated   ncxt,   through  the   grey 
morniDg,  on  the  Ist  battalion  of  Royal  Mariues 
and  tbe  .'i3rd  Regiment,  drawn  up  in  column,  di- 
rectly opposite  tiie  Uorse  Guards.    To  the  right 
of  these  were  the  Füsilier,  Colddtreain,  and  Gren- 
adier-Guar  Js,  the  wbole  force  forming  an  impos- 
iug  array  to  Briti.sb  eyes,  though  small  in  compar- 
ison  with  contineutal  musters.     At  the  east  cnd  . 
of  the  Mall  might  be  observed  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  force,  comprising  eight  squadrons  from 
the  most  didtinguished  regiments  in  tbe  Service. 
There  were  the    17 th  Lancers,   tbe    13th  Light 
Dragoons,  the  8th  Hussars,  the  Scots  Greya,  the  j 
6th  Dragoou  Guards,  the  Blues,  and  the  Ist  and 
2nd  Life  Guards,   and  gallant  and  splendid  they 
lookcd  on  a  closer  survey,  as,  drawn  up  in  milita- 
ry  precision,  they  awaited  thc  signal  to  starL    The 
infantry  formcd    the    most    striking   feature  of 
the  spectacle — their  Standards  covered  withcrape  ! 
drooping  heavily,  and  swayed  about  occasionally  [ 
by  tbe   bearcrs,  wbile   the   raorning  light  glim- 1 
mered  faintly  upon  thc  serried  rows  of  bayonets.  | 
Lord  Uardinge  appearcd  at  half  past  scven  o'clock,  ' 
and  bis  prescncc  greatly  acceleratcd  the  prepara- , 
tions.     The  coffin  was  removed  frora  the  Chamber 
in  which  it  had  rested  daring  the  night,  and  by ! 
the  aid  of  raachinery  was  raised  to  its  position  on  i 
tbe  lofly  summit  of  the  car.    At  eight  o'clock  thc  | 
hanglngs  of  the  tent  which  conccaled  it  from  tbe  | 
riew,  were  suddenly  furled  up.     Tb6  first  minute  < 
gun   was  fired,  the  troops  prcsented  arms  and  > 
Baluted  the  body,  upon  which  the  roll  of  muffled  ! 
drums  foUowed  by  tbe  music  of  the  *'  Dead  March  '*  j 
in  Saul,  announced  that  the  procession  had  com- 
mcnced.    This  was  oue  of  tbe  most  impresslve 
and  striking  fcatures  in  the  ceremonial,  and  tbe 
effect  of  it  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  multi- 
tudes  who,  from  every  window,  platform,  balcony, 
and  bousetop  overlooking  the  park,  had  a  view  of 
ibe  spectacle. 

To  stamp  the  funeral  with  a  mUitary  character, 
the  troops  Icd  the  way,  the  regiments  of  which 
the  Duke  was  coloncl  having  precodencc.  All 
branches  of  tbe  Service — ^infantry,  cavalry  and 
artillery — were  represejited,to  show  the  füll  scope 
of  the  Commannder-iu-Chief  s  and  of  a  Field-Mar- 
flhal's  dignity.  Tbe  Veteran  character  of  the  de- 
ceased — bis  expericnce  in  war,  and  the  length  of 
days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  notwith- 
standing  its  risks,  are  the  next  pohits  illustrated ; 
and,  to  realize  these  to  the  mind,  the  Chelsea  pen- 
eioners,  the  enrolled  pensioners,  and  the  corps 
raade  up  of  Single  soldiers  from  every  regimcnt 
in  the  service,  took  part  in  the  procession.  The 
East  India  Company  s  army  was  also  rcpresentcd, 
to  show  the  wideness  of  tbe  sphere  to  which  the 
Dükers  Services  has  extendcd,  and  to  recall  the 
memory  of  tbose  famous  eastem  ficlds  on  which 
ho  won  bis  earliest  laurcls. 

Aa  each  rcgiment  or  body  of  troops  filcd  oü  in 
the  appointed  Order,  its  band  led  the  way  playing 
the  *'  Dead  March  ^  or  other  appropriate  pieces, 
accompanied  at  intervals  by  the  roll  of  the  muffled 
drums.    The  men,  of  ooune,  earried  their  arms 


reverscd,  which,  combined  with  the  moumfol 
music  and  the  slow  funeral  pace  at  which  thej 
raarched,  had  a  singularly  imposing  effect.  To 
the  troops  the  mourning  coaches  and  carriagee, 
propurly  marsballed,  succecded  ;  and  the  length 
of  the  procession  may  be  imagined  when  we  State 
that  tliough  tbe  Riäes%d  the  way,  at  8  o'clock, 
it  was  25  minutes  past  d  bcforc  the  car  started, 
and  half  an  hour  latcr  bcfore  the  extreme  rear 
was  in  motion.  The  strains  of  music,  marshal  yet  , 
solemn  in  its  character,  rise,  die  away,  and  are 
taken  up  again  at  intervals,  and  at  length  the  mo- 
mcnt  has  arrivod  for  the  funeral  car  to  move  for- 
ward.  As  it  formcd  by  far  the  most  magnificent 
and  intercsting  feature  of  the  procession,  some 
account  of  its  dcsign  and  most  prominent  detalls 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  Tbe  wbole  lower  part  is 
of  bronze,  supportedon  six  wbeels,and  elaborated 
with  an  amount  of  skill  and  artistic  feeling  whidi 
deserves  unqualified  praise.  Above  this  metallie 
framework  rises  a  rieb  pediment  of  gilding,  in  the 
panels  of  which  tbe  list  of  victories  is  inscribed. 
On  thc  sides  of  this  pediment  were  arranged  \ottj 
trophies  of  arms,  including  spears,  niuskets, 
bayonets,  swords  and  flags,  and  surmounted  by 
bis  heruldic  badges  and  hönors,  Including  the 
tabard  magnificently  wrought  and  erabroidcred. 
Over  the  hier  and  its  bearers,  the  gilded  handles 
of  which  protrudcd  from  bcneath,  was  arranged 
tbe  sumptuous  velvet  pull,  powdered  with  silver, 
and  showing  the  legend  round  it,  **  Blessed  are 
thc  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,"  and  terminated 
by  a  magniticent  fringe  of  silver  two  feet  deep. 
The  coffin,  with  tbe  Duke'shatand  sword  resting 
on  it,  surmounted  the  bier,  and  from  four  great 
halbcrts  rising  at  each  comcr  was  suspended  a 
magnificcnt  canopy,  with  pendent  cords  and  taa- 
sels  of  the  riebest  and  most  costly  description.  To 
this  gigantic  vehiele,  27  feet  long,  10  feet  broad, 
17  feet  high,  and  weigbingfrom  10  to  11  tons,  12 
of  the  largest  and  finest  black  horses  that  could 
be  procured  were  hamesscd  thrce  abreast. — They 
wero  completely  covered  with  velvet  bousinga, 
having  the  arms  of  tbe  dcceased  splendidly  em- 
broidcred  on  them,  and  with  heads  surmounted 
by  nodding  plumcsthey  lookcd  quite  elcphantine. 
Such  was  the  funeral  car  as  it  feil  into  the  line  of 
procession  surrounded  by  aswarm  of  undertakem* 
men,  and  having  on  each  side  fivo  colonels  on 
horseback,  bearing  the  bannerols  of  the  Welleslej 
family.  On  its  way  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
Mall  many  members  of  Parliament  and  peers  who 
hadassembled  at  this  point  uncovcred  as  it  paaaed. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  some  idea,  not  of  the 
pageant  itself,  for  its  length  precluded  the  poesi- 
bility  of  seeing  more  than  detached  portions  of  H 
at  a  time,  but  rather  of  the  public  reception 
which  it  cxperienced  on  its  way,  and  of  the 
unexamplcd  spectacle  which  the  streets  of  this 
metropoüs  exhibitcd  throughout  the  day.  Worda 
are,  we  feel,  completely  powerless  to  convey  any 
tbing  like  a  just  idea  of  a  demoustration  so  mar» 
vellous.  On  no  occasion  in  modern  timea  h^ 
such  a  concourse  of  people  been  gathered  toge- 
ther,  and  never  probably  has  the  sublimity  whksh 
is  expressed  by  the  presence  of  the  masses  been 
so  transcendently  displayed.  The  progress,  to<s 
of  the  procession  imparted  to  it  in  this  respeci 
an  almoet  dramatie  unity  and  coropletenesa,  fkr, 
from  the  regious  of  palacos  and  great  : 
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«nd  from  the  assemblages  of  the  wealthy,  the 
tiiled,  and  the  great,  it  pa83^d,  first,  among  great 
gHtherings  of  the  raidille  chisses,  then  through 
thoroogh&res  Bwarming  with  myriads  of  the 
people,  and  finally  closed  its  course  at  the  lofly 
tbreshcld  of  the  mctropolitan  cathedral,  the  cen- 
tre  of  London,  now  engaged  by  a  new  tie  to  the 
affections  of  the  country,  by  havine  depositcd 
undcr  its  dorne  the  ashes  of  England^s  greatest 
6on.  The  first  reroarkable  assemblage  of  spect- 
ators  that  received  the  procession  on  its  course, 
hftcr  leaving  the  area  of  the  parade,  was  collected 
on  the  long-terraced  balconies  of  Carlton  gardens, 
and  on  the  wide  stcps  ascendiiig  to  the  Duke  of 
York«  column.  At  the  latter  point  an  immense 
conconree  had  gathered,  amounting  to  mony 
thousands.  Few  had  availed  thcmselves  of  the 
Space  within  the  railings  of  the  park  on  either 
ade  of  the*  Mall ;  but  in  the  grounds  behind 
Marlborough-house  many  spectators  had  taken 
np  their  position,  and  a  gallery  had  been  erccted 
in  the  gardens  of  Stsiffbrd-house,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Sutherland  family  and  a  large  cir- 
de  of  friends.  When  the  car  arrivcd  in  front  of 
Buckingbam  Palace,  it  haltcd  for  a  short  time, 
giring  Her  Mi\jeäty  and  t'ie  Royal  Family,  whp 
were  in  the  balcony,  above  the  main  entrance,  a 
good  opportunity  of  sceing  it.  The  Windows  and 
parapets  of  the  grand  facade  were  all  occupied, 
but  the  view  into  the  court-yard  was  left  open, 
and  tbis  perspective  of  the  Royal  edifice,  ren- 
dered  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  efifect- 
i?o  coupn  d*  ail  in  the  progress  of  the  proces- 
Bon.  Passing  up  Constitution  Hill,  as  the  car 
approached  Qrosvenor  Gate,  the  numbers  assem- 
bled  within  the  Park  greally  «nicreased,  and  near- 
ly  all  the  trees  were  fiUed  with  spectators.  At 
tne  gate  itself  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  eye  na- 
toraily  tumed,  in  the  first  place  to  Apsley  House 
which  was  completcly  closcd,  and  had  a  stränge, 
tenantless,  deserted  look,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast 
nuldtudes  assembled  all  around  it  The  top  of 
GrosTenor  Place  was  filled,  as  far  as  a  sight  of 
the  proce^on  could  be  obtuined,  with  a  vast  sea 
of  human  faces,  uptumed  and  anxiously  gazing 
at  the  pageant  which  swept  along.  Every  Win- 
dow was  filled,  the  housetops  also  swarmed  with 
people,  and  the  portico  and  roof  of  St  George^s 
Hospital  especially  were  crowned  with  human 
beings.  Another  striking  point  of  view  was 
formed  by  the  arches  leadmg  into  Hyde  Park, 
the  architecture  of  which  acquired  a  ncw  ex- 
pression  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
hadgrouped  tbemselves  within,  above,  and 
aroandit  Like  Apsley  House,  Baron  Roths- 
diüd^s  mansion  and  that  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts 
were  kept  Btrictly  closed,  but  at  all  the  other 
grcat  houses  along  the  west  eud  of  Piccadilly  the 
Windows  and  balconies  were  completely  occupied 
by  the  fiunilies  who  inhabit  them,or  their  friends, 
wbüe  the  pavement  on  either  side  of  the  way 
was  filled  to  the  kerb-stone  with  people.  The 
long  screen  in  front  of  Devonshire  House  was 
ittä  ap  with  spacious  galleries,  which  were  «U 
crowded.  The  Coventry  Club  appeared  to  be  for 
flie  da?  üi  the  poasession  of  the  ladies,  who  occu- 
pied its  handsomely  draperied  balconies.  And 
Bow,  as  the  procession  approached  the  bead  of 
8t  James  Street,  and  passed  acrou  the  en« 
tnBCM  of  tho  Btroett  dirtTging   OQ  both  hands 


from  the  route  which  it  was  taking,  a  new  fea- 
ture  of  the  most  remarkable  kind  began  to  deve- 
lope  itself.  The  entrances  of  those  side  streeta 
were  completely  built  up  with  liviog  masses  of 
men  and  women,  forming,  to  all  appearancei*,  a 
mound  or  raropart  of  heads,  which  were  all  duly 
and  respectfully  uncovered  as  the  stately  funeral 
car  swept  by.  The  Windows  too  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  had  people  thrust  from  them  eagerly 
gazing,  and  the  house  tops,  of  course,  had  their 
adventurous  crowds  of  occupants.  It  almost 
seemed  that  the  wbole  world  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  ceremonial,  for  the  people  were 
every  where — built  into  the  walls,  swarming  in 
the  streets,  and  clustered  like  bees  on  every 
projcction  and  parapet  When  St  James  Street 
was  reached,  the  double  view,  first  castward  along 
Piccadilly,  and  then  do\rn  towards  the  Palace, 
was  singularly  impressive.  There  must  have  been 
30,000  people  within  ränge  of  sight  at  this  point, 
and  the  orderly  and  respectful  behaviour  of  even 
the  humblc&t  among  them,  crowded  and  henimed 
in  as  they  were,  cannot  be  too  highly  pruifted. 
The  entiro  breadth  of  Piccadilly  was  cIo^cd  in 
with  an  erobankment  of  men  and  won^en,  num- 
bers of  Waggons,  carts,  coaches  and  Omnibusses, 
having  been  placed  in  the  roadway  to  glve  their 
occupants  a  more  comnianding  view.  The  line 
of  procession  now  led  along  the  region  of  clubs. 
the  fronts  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  fitted 
with  balconies  draped  in  black,  and  there,  or 
within  the  shelter  of  wide  plate  glass  windowa, 
sat  immense  ndmbers  of  ladies,  provided  with 
places  by  the  courtcsy  and  gallantry  of  the  mem- 
bers.  Crockfords  and  the  Conservative  Club 
were  the  two  buildings  which  seemed  to  hold  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  and  which  made  the 
greatest  show  in  this  portion  of  the  line  of  pro- 
cession. The  car  had  reached  the  foot  of  St 
James'  Street  about  half  past  ten,  having  occu- 
pied an  hour  on  its  way  there  from  the  Horse 
Guards.  It,  therefore,  became  evident  thatit 
would  arrive  at  the  cathedral  in  ezccllent  time. 
At  the  St.  James'  Palace  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Royal  familv  had  a  second  view  of  the  procession, 
occupying  for  that  purpase  apartments  dose  to  the 
main  entrance.  The  great  clubs  along  Pall-Mall 
overflowed  with  visitors,  and  their  handsome  archi- 
tectunü  proportions  never  looked  more  strikinff 
QT  Ueautiful  tban  when  thus  animated  and  relieved 
by  such  vast  assemblages  of  well-dressed  people. 
—The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  the  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Carlton,  the  Reform,  the  Traveller's, 
and  the  AthonsBum,  all  swarmed  with  occupants. 
their  balconies  being  hung  with  bhick,  and  hoste 
of  ladies  appearing  in  the  best  seats.  Perhaps 
along  the  whole  route  there  was  no  Single  streel 
which  presented  more  objects  of  attraction  «nd 
greater  facilities  for  Observation  to  foot  passengert 
than  Pall-Mall,  and,  yet  oddly  enough,  its  pave« 
ments  were  less  encumbered  than  any  where  eise, 
and  the  people  who  were  on  them  moved  along 
without  Interruption. — At  Waterioo-place,  how- 
ever,  a  very  different  aspect  in  this  respect  wae 
presented,  and  the  view  up  Regent-street,  alonff 
towards  Cockspur-street,  and  on  the  rigbt-hand 
side  in  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  York*s  column, 
was  really  astounding.  In  addition,  bowever,  to 
the  number  of  people  within  one*8  glance  at  tbia 
point,  there  waa  aomaUung  particalar^  toucbing 
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in  the  muster  of  old  officera  at  tbe  Senior  United, 
raanj  of  wbom  looked  with  unusual  eamestness  at 
tbe  great  car,  as  with  its  illustrious  bürden,  to  tbe 
roll  of  drums  and  tbe  fitfol  strains  of  marsbal  mu- 
Bic,  it  rolled  upon  its  waj.    Tbe  Haymarket  and 
Trafa*gar-8qnare  were,  like  Waterloo-place,  great 
centreä  of  attraction.    At  tbe  latter  point  tbere 
could  not  bave  been  mucb  lese  tban  40,000  people 
assembled ;  and  tbe  National  Gallery,  tbe  roof  of 
wblcb  was  covered  witb  spectators,  borrowed  from 
tbe  scene  a  grace  and  animation  wbicb  it  never 
kne w  before.  At  Gbaring-cross,  as  along  tbe  entire 
route,  notbing  could  be  more  remarkable  tban  tbe 
decorum  and  orderly  conduct  of  tbe  multitude, 
wbo  preserved  animposing  and  expressive  silence 
as  tbe  car  went  by.    Tbe  bnmblest  man  bared 
bis  bead  in  tbe  same  reverential  manner  as  to  bis 
betters,  and  tbe  only  cry  that  wasbeardwas,  now 
andtben,  **Offbatsr    Along  tbe  Strand  and  tbe 
Btreets  adjoining  it  tbe  moltitude  tbickened,  botb 
on  i^avement  and  in  bouses,  and  appeared  if  pos- 
sible  to  gro  w  denser.    Tbe  first  part  of  tbe  proces- 
Bion  WAS  remarkable  from  tbe  well  filled  balconies 
of  private  mansions  and  assemblages  of  a  well 
dressed  commonality. — To  tbat  succeeded  tbe  dij^ 
play  of  tbe  clabs.     From  Cbaring-cross  a  new 
pbase  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  tbe  funeral  pageant  and 
its  reception  became    apparent.-^Tbe  demon- 
stration   of  respect  became  parocbial  and  tbe 
cborcbes  formed  tbe  great  centres  for  spectators.  St 
Martin*8-in-tbe-Fields,  St  Mary's-in-tbe-Strand,  St 
Clements-leDanes,  and  St  Dunstan's  were  yester- 
day  bonored  witb  largercoDgregations,tban  proba- 
biyevcr  visited  tbem  before.  Tbousands  of  people 
filled  tbe  spacious  balconies  tbat  surrounded  tbem, 
and  we  trust  tbat  the  fands  which  tbe  parish 
Euthorities  have  been  cnabled  to  realize  may  be 
large  enougb  to  be  substantially  usefol  to  tbe 
cbarities  to  wbicb  tbey  are  applied.    All  tbe  croes 
streets  leading  out  of  tbe  Strand  presented  in  a 
still  more  striking  'manner,  tbe  appearances  wbicb 
we  bave  described  at  earlier  points  in  the  route. 
Tbe  Shop  Windows  had  been  tumed  to  account  in 
a  most  manrellous  way,  and  inclosed  numbers  of 
full-grown  people.  compressing  tbemselvef  forthe 
occasion  into  tbe  dimensions  of  tbe  cbarity-scbool 
children,  and  looking  perfectiy  pladd  and  resigned 
tinder  circumstances  tbat  would  be  ordinarily  re- 
garded  as  amounting  to  tbe  peine  forte  et  dure. 
Tbe  men  kept  tbe  lineof  procession  clear  througb- 
out  witbout  any  inconvenience ;  and  it  is  due  to 
tbe  public  to  say  tbat  tbey  never  were  better 
behaved  or  Icss  dispoeed  to  be  troublesoroe.    Tbe 
car  arrived  at  tbe  entrance  to  tbe  cathedral*  about 
ten  minutes  afler  twelve,  and  preparations  for  tbe 
removal  of  tbe  coffin  were  immediately  made,  but 
Bomething  was  wrong,  or  went  wrong,  and  tbe 
consequence  was  a  delay  of  nearly  an  bour  and  a 
half  before  tbe  funeral  procession  down  tbe  nave 
could  b^  formed.    In  tbe  interval,  and  wbile  tbe 
undertaker's  men  uied  every  exertion  tofacilitate 
the  unloading  of  tbe  car,  the  entrance  of  tbe 
•athedral  presented  a  singular  and  not  tminterest- 
ing  appearaüce. 

Tbere  were  old  generab  and  field  oiBcerB,  tbe 
illustrious  companions  in  arms  of  tbe  Duke,  endur- 
ing  as  best  tbey  could  the  force  of  tbe  searching 
November  wind  wbicb  blew  keenly  through  the 
open  doorway  of  the  sacred  ediflce.  The  distin- 
guished  fordgneri  witbdrew  before  it  seTeral  tiaiM, 


andtheclergy,  wbo,  in  double  line  extending  along 
tbe  nave,  waited  for  Service  to  begin,  vainly  shel- 
tering  theu*  faces  in  their  robes.  Carter  and  bis 
colleagues  stood  it  out  bravely,  and,  alter  manj 
efforts,  at  lengtb  succeeded  in  marsballing  the 
procession.  It  was  a  fine  and  an  imposing  eight 
to  See* tbe  muster  of  old  veterans  at  the  entrance 
during  tbis  detention — Sir  William  Napier  sitting 
on  a  kettle- drum — Sir  Charles  moving  about  with 
tbe  activity  of  a  mucb  younger  man — Lord  Har- 
dinge  also  vigorous,  and  fiiU  of  life ;  but  most 
wonderfiil  of  all,  tbe  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  with 
bald,  uncovered  bead,  apparently  unconscious  of 
tbe  fact  that  age  Stands  exposure  to  cold  leas  suo- 
cessfully  tban  youtb. 

It  is  now  11  o*clock.    These  files  of  infantry 

have  ended,  and  after  an  interval  tbe  procesmon 

comes. — It  is  still  military.    Sometimes  tbere  is  a 

succession  of  guns,  sometimes  dark  masses  of 

Guards.    At  intervals  tbere  are  the  bands  of  Tari- 

ous  regiments.    It  is  very  striking  these  succes- 

sive  bands ;  as  one  passes  by  tbe  cburch,  and  tbe 

rausic  dies  upon  the  ear,  the  notes  of  tbe  next 

band  begin  to  be  beard,  making  up  the  waiL 

Migor-General,  bis  Royal  Higbness  the  Duke  of 

Cambridge,  wbo  commands  the  troops  employed, 

is  riding  about,  and  giving  tbe  requisate  directions. 

Now  comes  the  88  Chelsea  pensioners,  wearing 

their  medals ;  it  is  a  Company  which  seem  to  excite 

general  interest ;  the  soldiers  went  past  tbe  cburch, 

— the  pensiooers  go  in.    Next,  tbe  "one  soldier 

from  every  regiment  ** — an  interesting  group. — 

Tbe  procession  now  begins  to  be  one  of  carriages 

and  mourning  coacbcs ;  and  the  Ume  consnmed 

in  setting  down  theu*  occupants  at  the  door,  made 

this  part  of  the  proc^psion  rather  tedious.    The 

Sheriffis  approach,  but  tbey  are  hardly  in  keeping 

witb  a  funeral  procession ;  their  gay  decorations 

require  some  signs  of  mourning  about  tliem  on 

such  an  occasion.    The  Speaker  is  tbere  in  hlB 

quaint  State  Carriage;  and  the  Lord  Mayor  in 

that  capacious  vehide  of  bis,  which,  after  all,  the 

Citizens  have  seen  hi  procession  in  November 

before.    Now  come  tbree  Royal  carriages,  with 

those  noble  borses  which  it  is  a  treat  to  see :  the 

third  carriage  brings  Prince  Albert    We  cannot 

see  bim,  but  tbe  salute  as  be  passes  tbe  troops 

proclaims  bis  presence.     We  miss  the  foreiga 

batons,  but  it  is  because  tbey  are  carried  in  close 

mourning  coacbes.    All  eyes  watch  for  the  fonend 

car.    It  is  dra wn  by  1 2  black  hoi ses,  tbree  abreast, 

and  covered  witb  velvet,  presented  such  a  dark 

foreground  tbat  we  cau  hardly  see  wbether  tbe 

car  is  drawn  by  horses  or  not    The  car  is  driven 

in  at  the  churchyard  gates,  and  drawn  up  in  front 

of  the  great  westem  door ;  the  relations  of  the 

Duke  are  set  down  at  the  aide  entrance.    After 

them  foUows  tbat  touching  sight — the  borse  led 

after  tbe  hier  of  its  master.    Tbere  still  remaina 

a  very  interesting  passage.    Officers  and  raen  from 

every  regiment  m  the  Service  march  past    Tbe 

churchyard  from  the  entrance  up  to  the  cu*  is 

cleared ;  the  ooffin  is  tbere  before  all  eyes ;  the 

Duke  of  C  tmbridge,  the  Commander,  stände  oi 

the  gate,  with  bis  sword  drawn  in  bis  hands,  and 

the  men  wbo  represent  the  whole  army  of  En^kuid 

march  slowly  and  sadly  by.    Tbere  has  not  been 

a  more  striking  or  effective  cnxMirostance  in  the 

proceedings  ol  the  day.    The  soltfierB  aeemed  te 

be  impreased  with  the  aituatioii.    Itis  the  fim^ 
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token  of  rerereiice  for  Ae  dep&rted  chief.  It  is 
rendered  in  solenm  üUence.  It  closes  the  prooea- 
sion,  wUh  the  exception  only  that  the  carriages 
d  the  Sorereign  here  most  appropriately  foUow. 
Arrired  in  ue  Gathedral,  the  21m«a  says,  it  is 
imposBible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  simple  and 
nu^ficently  bold  proportions  of  this  great 
Christian  temple.  The  deoorations  are  befitting 
the  occasion,  and  in  that  temple  is  congregated 
the  georaSfnobility,  and  statesmanship  of  England, 
*  besides  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations.  At 
leagth  there  was  a  uniTersal  hush,  and,  as  if 
BMTed  by  one  mind,  the  whole  of  the  Tast 
assernUage  stood  np  in  respectful  grief  as  the 
coflin  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  great 
Duke  appeared  in  sight,  preoeded  by  the  choir 
with  measored  tread  as  theychanted  the  beginning 
of  the  borial  serrioe  by  Dr.  Oroft.  When  the 
eoffin  was  borne  in«  the  wind  stured  the  feathers 
of  the  Marshal^s  hat  pkced  upon  the  lid,  and  pro- 
doeed  an  indescribably  sorruwful  effect,  in  giving 
an  air  of  Ught  and  playful  lifo  to  that  where  aU 
was  dead.  And  thus,  with  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  moltitude  without  as  they  saw  their  last  of 
Arthur  Duke  of  WelUugton,  with  the  grand  and 
touehing  serrices  of  oor  church  sounding  solemnly 
throQffh  the  arched  doraes  and  aisles  of  the  noble 
chorcQ,  with  the  glistening  eye  and  hoshed  breath 
of  roany  a  gallant  as  well  as  of  many  a  gentle 
soul  in  that  vast  multitude — with  the  bell  tolting 
ioleranly  the  knell  of  the  departed,  taken  up  by 
the  Toice  of  the  distant  cannon,  amid  the  quiet 
waring  of  bannerol  and  flag,  surrounded  by  all 
the  greatness  of  the  land — wiüi  all  the  pomp  and 
glories  of  heraldic  achierement,  escutcheon,  and 
derice — lüs  body  was  borne  up  St.  Paulis.  At  1.40 
the  oeffin  was  slid  otT  the  moveable  carriage  in 
which  it  had  been  conieyed  up  the  nave  to  the 
ftime  in  the  centre  of  the  area  under  the  dorne, 
which,  as  our  readers  have  been  informed,  was 
pkieed  almost  directly  orer  the  tomb  of  Nelson, 
which  Kes  in  the  crypt^below.  The  marshal's 
hit  and  sword  of  the  deceased  were  removed 
from  the  eoffin,  and  in  theur  pUce  a  ducal  Coronet 
00  a  yelvet  coshion  was  substituted. 

The  foreign  marsbals  and  genenUs  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  eoffin ;  at  the  south  side  of  it  stood 
Bis  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  with  bis  baton 
of  field  marshal  in  his  band,  and  atUred  in  fuU 
uniform,  itanding  a  little  in  advance  of  a  nume- 
roos  staff  of  offioers.  At  eadi  side  of  the  coain 
were  British  generab  who  had  aeted  as  pall  bear- 
era.  AAer  the  psalmand  anthem,  the  Üean  read 
w^  great  solemnity  and  expressiveness  the  les- 
aoo,  1  Cor.  xt.  29,  which  was  foUowed  by  the 
I^tme  JHmittUy  and  a  dffge  with  the  foUowing 
votds  set  to  mu«c  by  Mr.  Gross : 

"And  the  King  said  to  all  the  people  that 
vere  with  Um,  *  Rend  yonr  dothes,  andgird  yon 
*ith  sackdoth,  and  moorn.*  And  the  King  him- 
idf  foUowed  the  hier.  And  they  boried  him — 
Aiid4he  Kmg  lifted  up  his  rdoe  «ad  wept  at  the 
gwe,  and  all  the  people  wept 

^  And  the  King  said  unto  bis  semats,  'Know 


crown  disappeared  with  its  gorgeous  support,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  generale  and  nobles  was  left 
a  dark  chasm,  into  which  every  eye  glanced  sad- 
ly  down,  and  all  kuew  indeed  that  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  had  that  day  gone  from  Israel  The 
remaininff  portions  of  the  funeral  Service  were 
then  pertormed.  The  congregation  was  request- 
ed  to  join  in  the  responses  to  the  Lord^s  prayer, 
and  the  effect  of  many  thousand  voices  in  deep 
emotion  repeating  the  words  afler  the  füll  enun- 
ciation  of  the  Dean,  was  intensely  affecting. 

"  Ilis  body  it  buried  in  peace, 
"  Bul  hi«  uame  livelh  evermore," 

from  HaudeFs  Funeral  Anthem,  was  then  most 
effectively  performed  by  the  choir.  And  then 
Garter  King  at  Arms  standing  over  the  vault  pro^ 
claimed  the  titles  and  ordere  of  the  deceased. 

Then  the  late  Dükers  Controller  having  broken 
in  pieces  his  staff  of  office  in  the  househoTd,  hand- 
ed  it  to  the  Garter  King  at  Arms,  who  cast  the 
pieces  into  the  vault.  The  choir  and  chorus  sang 
the  hymn,  ^*  Sleepers  Awake  t**  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  standing  by  the  side  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  pronounced  the  blessing,  which  coh- 
cluded  the  ceremony. 

And  thus  was  buried  with  all  State  and  honor 
the  great  Duke  of  Wellüigton. 


France. — ^The  formal  proclamation  of  the 
Empire  was  made  ät  the  Hotel  De  Ville,  at  10, 
\.M.,  and  after  the  votes  were  counted  and 
the  result  was  announced,  the  Emporor  ad- 
dressed  the  Chambers  as  foIlowH: — 

Messieurs — ^The  new  reign  which  you  this  day 
inaugurate,  derives  not  itsorigin,  as  so  many  others 
recorded  in  history  have  done,  in  violence,  from 
conquest,  or  fraod.    It  is  what  you  have  just  de« 
cUred  it,  the  legal  result  of  the  will  of  the  whole 
people  who  consolidate  in  common  that  which 
they  had  founded  in  the  midst  of  agitation.    I  am 
penetrated  with  gratitude  towai^  the  nation, 
which  three  times  in  four  years  sustained  me  by 
its  suffrages,  and  each  time  has  only  augmeuted 
its  majority  to  increase  my  power,  but  the  more 
that  power  increases  in  extent  and  vital  power, 
the  more  does  it  need  enlightened  men,  such  as 
those  who  every  day  Surround  me :  indopendent 
men,  such  as  those  whom  I  address,  to  guide  nie 
by  their  Council,  and  to  bring  back  my  authority 
within  proper  limits,  should  it  be  necessary.     I 
take  from  this  day,  with  the  Crown,  the  name  of* 
Napoleon  the  III.,  because  the  will  of  the  peoplr 
has  bestowed  it  on  me ;  because  the  whole  nation. 
has  ratified  iL     Is  it  then  to  be  inferred  that  ia» 
accepting  the  title,  I  fiül  into  the  error,  imputed 
to  the  Prince,  who,  returmng  from  exile,  dedaiaa 
null  and  void  all  that  had  been  done  in  his  abeence;; 
— fke  from  me  be  such  a  wild  mbtake.    Not  oalj, 
do  I  recognize  the  governments  which  have  pre-' 
ceded  me,  but  I  inherit  in  some  measure  all  that» 
they  have  accomplished  of  good  andevil,,forgov- 
emments  whioh  sueceed  one  to  another  are,  not-- 
withstandingdilTerent  origin,  liable  for  their  prede 


ye  not  that  there  Is  a  prince  and  a  grwut  man  61- 1  oessors,  but  the  more  corapletely,  Ihat  I  acce|yt«. 
tainlsraelf"  lall  that  for  SOnyears  have  been  transinitted  to  ihl 

And  now  ihe  roU  .of  moffled  dmos»  and  tho  I  with  inflexible  authority,  the  lese  it  has  p«nnitto$. 
^liBiig  notaa  of  hom  and  oonet,  and  th«  oof- 1  DM  U>  pass  in  sUence  orer  the  glorioiia  rei^  of:! 
«amlyaiQk  into  the  crypt  anid  the  aw&ljtho  he«d  of  my  fiunily,  hi  tho  regulär  tiiough 
watosof  HaQdei'fl''I>iadMud^''      Xbe  dMMl  ^  epheiMnU  title  of  hit  aoa,  whom  the  two  Ch9i%rk 
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bera  proclaimed  in  the  last  borst  of  vanquisbod 
patriotism.  ^ 

Thns  tbe  title  of  Napoleon  HI  is  not  one  of  tbe 
dynastie  superanuated  pretensions,  but  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  good  eense  and  truth.      It  is  tbe  < 
bomage  rendered  to  a  Government  wbich  was  | 
legitimate,  and  to  whicb  we  owe  tbe  brigbtest 
page  of  oar  bistory.    My  reign  does  not  date  from  ' 
1816,  it  is  dated  from  this  very  moment,  when  , 
you  announced  tbe  satisfaction  of  the  nation.         { 

Receive,  then,  my  thanks,  gentlemen  of  the 
Chamber  of  deputations  for  the  eelat  you  have 
giyen  to  the  manifestation  of  the  gencral  will,  by  { 
rendering  it  more  evident  by  your  superrision,  j 
«nd  imposing  by  your  declaration.     I  thank  you, 
«Iso,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  forhavingbeen  the 
first  to  address  congratulations  to  me,  as  you  were 
the  first  to  give  expressioa  to  'the  populär  wish. 
Aid  me,  all  of  you,  to  settle  firmly,  in  the  land 
npset  by  too  many  revolutions,  a  stable  govem-  j 
ment,  which  shall  have  for  its  basis,  religion,  pro- 
tection and  love,  for  the  suffrage  classes.     Receive 
here  my  oath  that  no  sacrifice  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part,  to  elcvate  the  prosperity  of  my  country,  I 
and  whilst  I  maiutain  peace,  I  wiU  yield  in  nothing  ; 
whicb  may  touch  the  honor  or  the  dignity  of 
France.    The  Empire  will  be  proclaimed  in  all  tbe 
departments  on  Saturday,  the  25tb. 

By  a  decree  rccently  issued  by  Baez,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  of  St  Domingo,  it  seems 
that  Sante  Domingo,  Puerto,  Plato,  and  Azua, 
are  tbe  only  ports  now  opcn  in  Üiat  country 
to  a  foreign  yesscL 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington, 
the  offlcial  organ  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, now  publishes,  for  tbe  first  time,  certain 
oorrespondence  which  took  place  between  the 
American  and  Spanish  Govemments,  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of  Guba,  by  the 
former,  ih>m  the  latter  power.  The  corres- 
pondence  occurred  when  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
American  Secretary  of  State,  and  during  the 
time  that  Mr  Saunders  was  American  Minister 
in  Spain.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Saunders  stated 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  was  determined  to 
enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  not  allow 
any  European  interference  on  American  soll, 
ftod  that  the  possession  of  Cuba,  by  auy 
European  Power,  espedally  by  England,  would 
not  be  tolerated.  In  replv,  Mr.  Wunders  was 
infcHrmed  by  the  Spamsh  Govemment,  that 
Spain  wonld  prefer  to  soe  the  islaad  sunk  in 
the  ocean,  rather  than  part  with  it  to  any 
other  country. 

PRXSIDIKT  FILLM0RB*8  MESSAOK. 

We  give  such  extracts  from  the  President's 
meisage  as  are  likely  more  particularly  to 
»terest  our  readers : — 

**  CuBA. — Early  In  the  present  year  official  notes 
were  received  from  the  Ministers  of  France  and 
Bagland,  inviting  the  Qovemmcnt  of  the  United 
8Ulea  to  become  a  party  with  Great  Britain  and 
lo  a  tripartite  OoATeiktioii,  b  Tirtae  of 


which  the  three  powers  sbould  severally  and  ool- 
lectivcly  disclaim,  now  and  for  the  future,  all 
Intention  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island  of  Guba, 
and  should  bind  themselves  to  discountenance  all 
attempts  to  that  effect,  on  the  part  of  any  power 
or  individual  whatever.  This  invitation  haa  been 
respectfully  declined,  for  reasons  which  it  would 
occupy  too  much  space  in  this  coinmunication  to 
State  in  detail,  but  which  led  me  to  think  that  the 
proposed  measure  would  be  of  no  doubtful  consti- 
tutionality,  impolitic  and  unavailing.  I  have, 
however,  in  common  with  several  of  my  predecea- 
sors,  dupectcd  the  Miuisters  of  France  and  England 
to  be  assured  that  the  United  States  entertain  no 
designs  against  Guba;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  regard  its  incorporation  into  tbe  Union  at 
the  prepent  time  as  fraught  with  serious  periL 
Were  this  Island  comparatively  destitute  of  in- 
habitants,  or  occupied  by  a  kindred  race,  I  sbonld 
regard  it,  if  voluntarily  ceded  by  Spain,  as  a  moet 
desirable  acquisition.  But,  under  existing  dr- 
cumstanccs,  I  should  look  upon  its  incorporation 
into  our  Union  as  a  very  hazardous  raeasure.  It 
would  bring  into  the  Confederacy  a  population  of 
a  differcnt  national  stock,  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage,  and  not  likely  to  harmoniie  with  the  other 
members." 

Coming  to  the  question  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
he  States  uothing  new,  and  hopes  that  future  nego- 
tiations  will  lead  to  more  satisfactory  resulta 
respecting  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  and 
the  controversy  between  the  republics  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua  in  regard  to  their  boundaries. 

**  Our  Settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
have  alrcady  given  a  great  extension,  and  in  eome 
respects  a  new  du^ction,  to  our  commerce  in  that 
ocean.  A  direct  and  rapidly  increasing  inter- 
course  has  sprung  up  with  Eastem  Asia.  The 
general  prosperity  of  our  estates  on  the  Pacific 
requires  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  open 
the  opposite  regions  of  Asia  to  mutually  benefidal 
intercourse.  It  is  obvious  that  this  attempt  could 
be  made  by  no  power  to  so  great  an  advantage  ai 
by  the  United  States,  whose  constituüonal  System 
excludes  every  idea  of  distant  colonial  dependeih> 
cies.  I  have  accordingly  been  led  to  order  an 
appropriate  naval  force  to  Japan,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  a  discreet  and  intelligent  naval  oiBcer  of 
the  higest  rank  known  to  our  Service." 

**  Japan. — He  has  been  directed  particulariy  to 
remonstrate  in  the  strengest  language  against  the 
crueltreatmentto  whicb  our  shipwreckeü  marinen 
have  oflen  been  subjected,  and  to  msist  that  thev 
shall  be  treated  with  humanity.  He  is  instmcted, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  that  Goreni- 
ment  the  amplest  assurances  that  the  objecta  of 
the  United  States  are  such  and  such  only  aa  I 
have  indicated,  and  that  the  expedition  ia  Mendly  . 
and  peacefbL** 

"  DisoRiMiNATnvo  PaoTicnT«  Dünn. — ^Witli- 
out  repeating  the  argumenta  contained  in  my 
former  message,  in  mvor  of  diacriminating  pro- 
tective  duties,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  one  or  two  other  oonsiderationa  affeot- 
ing  tbia  subject.  The  first  is,  the  effect  of  large 
importationa  of  fbreisn  gooda  upon  our  cuirenof . 
Most  of  the  gold  of  Galifomia,  aa  &Bi  aa  H  is 
ooin«d,fioda  ito  way  durectlj  to  Suopein  paymeot 
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for  goods  purchased.  In  the  second  place,  as  our 
manufacturing  estabÜshments  are  broken  do vn  by 
compelition  with  foreigners,  the  capital  invested 
in  them  ia  lost,  thoiisands  of  honest  and  industrious 
dtizcns  aro  thrown  out  of  employment,  aud  the 
fiirmer  to  that  extentisdeprived  of  a  home  market, 
for  the  sale  of  bis  surpluä  produoe.  In  the  third 
place,  the  destruction  of  our  manufactures  leaves 
the  foreigner  without  competition  in  our  market, 
and  he  consequently  raises  the  price  of  the  article 
sent  bere  for  sale,  as  is  now  seen  in  the  increased 
co3t  of  iron  imported  from  England.  The  pros- 
perity  and  wealth  of  every  nation  depend  upon 
its  productive  industry.  TUe  farmer  is  stimulatcd 
to  exertion  by  finding  a  ready  market  for  his  sur- 
plus  ppoducts,  and  benefited  by  being  ablo  to  ex- 
chtnge  thera,  without  loss  of  tirae  or  expense  of 
trtosportation,  for  the  manufactures  which  his 
oomfort  and  couvenience  require.  Thls  is  always 
done  to  the  best  advantage  where  a  portion  of 
the  Community  in  which  he  lives  is  engaged  in 
other  pursuita.  Bat  most  manufactures  require  an 
unount  of  capital  and  a  practical  skill  which  can- 
not  be  commanded,  unless  they  he  protected  for 
a  time  from  ruinous  competition  from  abroad,** 
Hence  the  necessity  of  laying  those  dutios  upon 
imported  goods  which  the  Constitution  authorizes 
for  rerenue,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  and 
eocourage  the  kbor  of  our  Citizens.  Duties,  how- 
erer,  should  not  be  fixed  at  a  rate  so  high  as  to 
exciude  the  foreign  article,  but  should  be  so  gra- 
doated  as  to  enable  the  domestic  manufactuyer 
fiiirly  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  in  our  mar- 
kets,  and  by  tbis  competition  to  reduce  the  price 
of  the  manufactured  article  ^to  the  consumer  to 
the  lowest  rate  at  which  it  can  be  produced.  This 
policy  would  place  the  mechanic  by  the  side  of 
the  fimner,  create  a  mutual  ioterchange  of  their 
rejtpective  commodities,  and  thus  stimulate  the 
mdustry  of  the  wliole  country,  and  so  render  us 
independent  of  foreign  nations  for  the  supplies 
requu^  by  the  habits  or  necessities  of  the  people. 

I  would  also  again  call  your  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  the  present  tarilf  in  some  cases  imposes 
higher  duty  upon  the  raw  material  imported  than 
apon  the  article  imported  from  it,  the  conse- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the  duty  operates  to  the 
eocouragement  of  the  foreigner  and  the  dlscour- 
ageinent  of  our  own  Citizens. 

He  strongly  deprecates  any  departure  from 
those  doctrines  of  strict  neutrality  taught  by 
Washington,  and  he  sees  great  evils  in  the  event 
of  theu*  not  being  adheied  to.  He  points  out 
Bome  of  the  terrible  ctüs  which  resulted  from  the 
declaration  of  the  French  National  Convention, 
that  France  would  fratemize  with  the  people  of 
in  nations  who  desired  to  establish  republics,  and 
send  her  armies  to  help  them ;  and  doubts,  if  even 
the  United  States  could  preserve  their  republlc, 
if  they  were  to  proclaim  such  doctrines. 

The  American  Constitution,  he  further  adds, 
*'  thoQgh  not  perfect,  is  doubtiess  the  best  that 
«Ter  was  formed."  This  is  a  modest  dedaratioi^, 
(o  8ay  the  least. 


VeryquesUonable.— F.  D. 


COLONIAL  CHIT-CHAT, 

TOKONTO   UNIVERSnT. 

At  the  Convocation  of  the  Toronto  Uinversify, 
held  on  Saturday,  in  the  Parliamentary  Build- 
ings, the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  was  unanim- 
ously  elected  Chancellor,  the  Hon.  Peter  B, 
De  Blaqui^re  having  tendered  his  rcsignation 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Convocation.  The 
attendance,  considering  the  importance  of  tho 
occasion,  was  very  small,  being  composed  of 
Dr.  McCaul,  the  Professors  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  the  Graduates  in  Law,  and  the  stud- 
ents  of  the  Literary  and  Medical  departments. 
Aftcf  the  election  the  only  matter  of  any  con- 
sequence,  was  a  discussion  on  a  Memorial  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Governor  in  Council  and  both 
Houses  of  tho  Legislature,  based  upon  certain 
resolutions  pasvsed  at  a  previous  meeting,  when 
the  Protest  of  the  Convocation  was  very  freely 
expressed  against  particular  clauses  of  the 
üniversity  Bill.  The  memorial  embraced  two 
points,  the  saving  of  the  convocation  as  a 
body  from  the  annihilation  threatened  by  the 
Bill,  and  the  privilege  of  having  the  Univerßlty 
represented  in  Parliament  by  one  member, 
elected  by  the  Graduates.  The  forroer  was  a 
Suggestion  of  the  Graduates,  who  would  then 
have  the  conferring  of  Degrees — a  principle 
altogether  contrary  to  tho  spirit  of  the  new 
Bill,  and  inconsistent  with  its  object  and  pro- 
visions ;  the  latter  is  supposcd  to  have  been 
recommended  by  an  interested  party,  who 
would  then  aspire  to  the  suffitiges  of  the  üni- 
versity. Several  of  the  Professors  ofMedicine, 
who  were  to  bo  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  Bill, 
contended  that  the  memorial,  by  passing  over 
without  notice  the  clause  of  the  proposed  BiU 
so  fatal  to  their  faculty,  might  be  constmed  by 
their  enemies  as  a  tacit  consent  to  its  totid 
abolition  as  a  part  of  the  üniversity.  After 
a  long  debate,  in  which  was  much  warmth  to 
atone  for  tho  absence  of  caloric  in  the  hall, 
the  learned  doctors  were  outvoted  and  com- 
pelled  to  submit  to  their  fate,  by  a  majority 
composed  chieöy  of  graduates  who  were  deter- 
mined  to  sustain  their  own  dignity  as  a  Con- 
vocation. One  of  the  spectators  was  inter- 
rupted  with  rapturous  applause  upon  commu- 
nicating  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
Inspector-General  had  since  his  arrivil  in 
Toronto,  announced  that  the  Privileges  solicited 
in  the  memorial  should  receive  the  most  cor- 
dial  Support  of  himself  and  friends.  Mr.  Bald- 
win has  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honor  done 
him  by  the  appointment,  but  has  declined  the 
proffered  ferula  of  ofißce. — Toronto  Paper. 

OANADIAN   INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Literary  and  Scientific 
Body  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  in 
the  old  Government  House,  on  Saturday  Ust,  Geo. 
Duggan,  Jr.,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance 
was  not  so  large  as  we  expected;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  admirable  report  which  was  read 
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by  tlie  Secretary,  not  only  the  financlal  affairs,  but 
als3  the  popularity  of  the  Institute,  are  in  a  very 
favorable  and  progressiye  condition,  the  balance- 
Bhect  showing  an  amount  of  £171  lls.  9d.  infavor 
of  the  Institut«,  and  the  list  of  members  exceed- 
ing  1 90.  The  followiug  gentlemen  were  elected 
Officers  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President,  Captain  Lefroy,  R.A.,  F.R.S.;  Ist 
Vice-President,  Professor  Cherriman ;  2nd  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Cumberland ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford ;  Cor.  Sccretary,  Professor  Croft ;  Secretary, 
Mr.  Brunell ;  Curator  and  Librarian,  Mr.  E.  Cull. 

Members  ofthe  Council.— -Prof.  Hind,  Walter 
Shanley,  Esq.,  Sandford  Fleming,  Esq.,  Professor 
Buckland,  Rev.  Prof.  Irving,  Dr.  Bovell. 

An  eminent  geologist  asserts,  in  a  commu 
nication  to  the  LaJce  Superiör  Journal^  that 
from  the  geological  formation  of  the  rocks, 
there  is  not  and  there  cannot  be  coal  found  on 
Lake  Superiör. 

The  friends  ofthe  proposed  London,  Liver- 
pool and  North  American  Screw  Steamship 
Company,  have  appealed  to  the  Government 
in  its  fuvor,  by  a  deputation  as  strong  as  that 
which  had  protestcd  against  it.  The  deputa- 
tion in  favor  consisted  of  twenty-four  Members 
of  Parliament,  with  ten  or  twelve  other  gentle- 
men, their  object  being  to  secure  a  Charter  of 
incorporation  for  the  Company,  with  limited 
liability  to  the  shareholders. 

The  St  John's,  N.  B..  Courier,  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  gives  the  annexed  analysis  ofthe  trade 
between  that  port  and  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing  the  quarter  ending  October  10,  lb52.  It 
will  be  Seen  that  the  trade  is  important,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part 
ofthe  Imports  mentioned,  will  be  from  Canada, 
when  the  intercolonial  railroadsare  completed : 

Principal  items  of  Import — Value  in  Sterling 
money : — Apothecaries  wares,  £1,250 ;  apples  and 
pears,  1,335  barreis  ;  ashes  and  saleratus,  £368  ; 
beefand  pork,  1,338  barreis;  barila,  26  tons, 
bread,  £71 ;  butter,  checse,  and  lard,  83  cwt.  ; 
beaiis  and  peas,  157  busheis ;  buffalo  rohes,  £108 ; 
brandy  and  gin,  2,343  gallons ;  strong  rum  and 
alcohol,  80,068  gallons;  wine,  6,223  gallons; 
com,  10,798  busheis;  candles,  £108  ;  carriages 
and  whggons,  9  ;  colTee,  26,077  Ibs. ;  coal,  1,462 
tons;  corn  meal,  261  barreis ;  segars,  £84 ;  feath- 
ers,  £161 ;  fresh  fruit,  £410;  dried  fruit,  £297  ; 
flour,  (mostly  Canadian)  26,050  barreis  ;  oysters, 
62  bbls ;  groceries,  £580 ;  glassware,  £756 ;  hard- 
ware,  £5,035;  dry  goods,  £13,668;  horscs,  4; 
hides,  £529 ;  India  rubber  gooda,  £253 ;  jewclry 
and  plate,  £407 ;  iron,  wrought  and  cast,  779  cwt. ; 
leather  manufactures,  £3,788;  yellow  raetal,  87 
cwt. ;  molasses,  6,685  gallons ;  malt,  1,022  busheis ; 
naval  stores,  591  barreis ;  nuts  and  almonds,  £229 ; 
olive  and  palm  oil,  £313  ;  paint,  ofl,  and  vamish, 
£809 :  lard  oil,  £137  ;  fish  oil,  £162  ;  paper  manu- 
flictures,  including  books,  £2,468 ;  rice,  £222 ; 
sngar,  8,126  cwt. ;  mill  stones,  £87 ;  oak  and 
pitch  pine  timber,  2,826  tons;  todlow  and  grease, 
176,678  IbB. ;  treenail«,  81,000;  tobacco,  120,646 
Ibs. ;  tea,  81,661  Ibs. ;  vegetables,  £858 ;  wooden- 


ware,  £3,88'^;  wheat,  49,156  busheis;  zinc,  £816. 
The  total  value  of  aD  the  imports  into  this  port 
from  the  United  States,  during  the  last  quarter, 
amounted  to  £102,  421  Sterling;  for  the  quarter 
ending  6th  July  last,  £98,987  Sterling  ;  and  for 
the  quarter  ending  5th  April  last,  £29,573  Ster- 
ling ;  maklng  aHogether,  for  the  three  quarters  of 
the  current  year,  £280,981  Sterling  from  the 
United  States  alone. 

St.  Vincent. — Papers  from  this  island  state 
that  gold  has  becn  discovered  there— a  sample 
"  quite  pure  and  unmixed  "  having  been  found 
at  the  head  of  the  Buccament  River  and  ex- 
hibited  in  town.  The  St.  Vincent  Ädtertüer 
is  of  opinion  that  the  "precious  metals  are  to  be 
found  in  abundance  in  the  mountains. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 


POTKRTT  AND   PROCRASTINATION. 

Cold  weather  is  coming  in  good  eamest.  Sheep 
huddle  together  in  some  comer ;  cattle  seek  pro- 
tection from  the  m  ind  by  Standing  close  to  the 
aide  ofthe  bam ;  poultry  are  Standing  on  one  leg 
under  the  shelter  of  some  equally  defenceless 
cart ;  pigs  gather  about  the  door  in  sullen  silence. 
I  am  too  poor  to  provide  conveniences  for  my 
stock,  exclaims  the  sluggish  fanner,  they  miist 
wait  anothpr  year. 

It  is  a  chilling  autumn  night  The  hollow  wind 
sighs  moumfully  as  it  sweeps  the  bare  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  pierces  with  a  shrill  whlstle  the 
crevices  of  the  sluggard*s  house,  making  him  draw 
nearer  to  the  half-sniothered  fire,  which  flick  ers  on 
the  hearth.  I  am  too  poor  to  repair  my  bouse 
and  prepare  dry  wood,  sighs  the  shivering  man ;  I 
will  try  to  do  it  another  year. 

The  wood-shed  haB  yielded  up  its  last  stick  of 
decayed  fuel,  and  the  yard  has  been  gleaned  of 
its  last  basket  of  chips,  belonging  properly  to  the 
manure  heap.  The  farmer  has  yoked  bis  unwiH- 
ing  cattle,  and  is  about  to  repair  to  bis  wood-lot 
for  a  load  of  dry  limbs  and  fallen  trees,  but  meets 
with  an  unexpected  hindrance  to  bis  benevolent 
intentions.  The  sied  which  experienced  mueb 
hard  usage  the  preceding  season,  and  has  been 
watered  by  all  the  8ummer*s  rain  and  chilled  bj 
the  autumn  frosta,  snaps  its  tongue  with  the  first 
pull  of  the  cattle.  **  Hang  my  luck,"  ejnculatea 
the  ill-starred  man.  "  Was  ever  one  so  unfortnn- 
ate,*'  echoes  the  wife,  as  sbo  thinks  ofthe  smoul- 
dering  fire  and  half-cooked  dinner  that  is  to  be, 
The  vexed  sufferer  solaces  himself,  howerer,  with 
the  idea  that  poverty  is  the  basis  of  bis  misfor- 
tunes,  and  that  Mhen  he  shall  have  grown  rieh  in 
spite  of  such  ruinotifl  losses,  be  sball  put  eTerj- 
thing  to  rights. 

Christmas  time,  with  its  good  cheer,  haspaased, 
and  the  district  schoolis  to  commence  on  Monday. 
The  children  have  been  living  in  the  prospective 
for  some  days,  and  not  a  few  plana  for  fun,  or  per- 

pa  improvement,  have  been  matnred.  The 
farmer's  son,  a  thoughtful,  bright-eyed  boy,  who 
has  driven  the  cows  to  pasture  the  long-live  Sum- 
mer, presided  over  the  luncheon  and  jug  of  drink, 
picked  up  the  potatoes,  and  been  the  man  of  all 
work,  asks  of  bis  &ther  a  favor,  which  he  thinka 
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ia  richly  desenred — two  new  books  for  the  winter's 
•chooL  He  teils  bis  falber  how  tbe  otber  boya  of 
bis  chss  are  to  bave  tbem,  bow  be  sball  fall  be- 
bind  them  witbout  tbis  assistance— bow  be  will 
atadjr,  aod  work  barder  next  summer  if  be  can 
have  them,  and  tbat  tbej  will  only  cost  one  doUar. 
Bat  hid  imploring  looksand  earnest  language  avail 
nothing  with  tbe  &tber.  He  sajs  not  an  encour- 
tgiog  word,  but  simply  «mutters — *'  I  did^t  bave 
books — I  am  too  poor  to  buy  tbem;  you  must 
wiit  another  year.*' 

An  agent  for  tbe  Anglo-Americany  seeing  tbe 
foriom  appearance  of  tbe  premises,  and  tb  Jiking 
igaorance  most  bave  caused  sucb  bad  manage- 
ment,  prcsents  tbe  work,  asking  for  bis  name  and 
fifteen  Shillings.  *'  0,  it*s  no  use/*  exdaims  tbe  fai^ 
mer,  "  I  don*t  belle ve  in  books ;  I  am  too  poor ; 
yoa  most  wut  another  year." 

So  year  after  year  the  poverty-stricken  and 
procrastiaating  farraer  drags  on,  lamenting  tbe 
fortane  wbicb  bis  own  nogligence  renders  inevit- 
able,  making  bis  family  equally  misefable  with 
himscl^  by  denying  tbem  the  raeans  of  improve- 
ment — too  Ignorant  and  too  poor  to  grow  wiser 
and  richer.  Almost  as  easily  may  tbe  leopard 
change  its  spots  or  the  Ethioplan  bis  skin,  as  a 
man  be  induced  to  changc  bis  coursc  of  llfe,  and 
we  hare  reason  to  belleve  that  tbis  unfortunate 
m&n  will,  to  bis  dying  day,  conslder  biroself  tbe 
rictim  of  untoward  circnmstances,  the  son  of  mis- 
fbrtune,  and  tbe  spwt  of  destiny,  instead  of  seek- 
ing  in  hl}  own  improvidence  tbe  cause  of  bis  bad 
iuck. 


8CIENCB  AND   EXPERIMBHTS. 

"We  are  glad  to  observe  a  determlnation  witb 
flome  firmers  to  settle  dlaputed  points  by  a  resort 
to  actual  exporiraents,  in  connection  witb  tbe 
suggeätions  of  science.  Performing  experiments 
withoat  tbe  guidlng  ligbt  of  science,  is  Uke  trying 
to  make  money  witbout  keeping  any  accounts — 
tbe  man  may  sometimes  get  considerable  sums, 
bat  he  cannot  for  tbe  llfe  of  hlm  teil  by  what  Ope- 
ration he  has  made  it,  nor  how  be  is  likely  to  be 
mccesitful  again.  So,  In  a  random  experiment, 
the  farmer  may  succeed  finely,  but  be  cannot 
gaess  which  of  tbe  dozen  operating  causes  has 
nad  the  most  influence ;  wbicb  is  essential,  and 
which  uselcsa,  nor  whi/  he  bas  succeeded.  It  is 
trae,  he  may  find  out  afler  repeated  trials,  like 
the  blind  man  wbo  goes  over  a  piece  of  ground, 
tm  he  becomes  familiär  witb  all  its  parts,  wbicb 
the  light  of  Vision  would  bave  revealed  to  bim  at 
a  glance.  On  the  other  band,  science  not  cor- 
roborated  by  experiment,  is  but  little  better,  being 
not  onlike  that  of  the  anciont  pbilosopbers,  wbo 
preferred  to  shut  tbemselves  up  in  tbe  closet,  and 
by  profonnd  abstract  reaaoning  for  a  liie  time, 
foand  oat  wbat  tbey  could  at  ouce  ascertain  by  a 
few  minutes  of  manipulation.  Botb  are  as  needful 
and  as  useful  as  tbe  two  ralls  of  a  railroad — we 
ihodd  make  ratber  sorry  work  in  trying  to  run 
the  train  npon  one  alone.  It  is  true,  we  know 
Bore  at  present  tbrougb  tbe  teacbings  of  experi- 
ment than  of  science;  but  tbis  is  because  we  bave 
the  practice  of  many  tbousand  people  tbrougb 
many  centuries,  wbicb  quite  overbalances  the 
•etentific  investigations  of  tbe  few  wbo  bave 
labored  in  tbe  present  day.    Wait  tili  we  have  as 


mucb  labor  expended  under  tbe  ligbt  of  science, 
as  bas  been  done  in  tbe  dark,  and  tbe  balance 
may  fall  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  account. 

BONB  MANÜRB. 

ÜNIVERSITT  OF  TORONTO. 

We,  tbe  undersigned,  leam  witb  mucb  pleasure 
tbat  Mr.  Peter  R.  Larob,  of  tbis  city  bas  been  tbe 
first  tbat  bas  bad  sufficient  enterprize  to  erect  tbe 
necessary  macbinery  for  grinding  bones  for 
manure,  at  an  expense  of  about  £260. 

It  bas  been  known  for  a  number  of  years,  by 
experienced  agriculturists,  as  well  as  by  chemists, 
that  bones  contain  several  fertilizing  substances, 
more  or  less  requird  by  all  cultivated  crops,  and 
that  by  tbe  mere  mecbanical  Operation  of  crusb- 
ing  or  grinding,  tbey  can  readily  be  made  avail- 
able  to  tbe  wauts  of  Vegetation,  and  thus  constitute 
one  of  tbe  riebest  and  most  permanent  kinds  of 
manure. 

Tbe  rapid  strides  made  in  British  Agricultnre 
durins  the  last  quarter  of  a  Century,  bave  been 
matenally  assisted  by  tbe  application  of  bones  as 
a  fertilizer ;  and  it  is  not  too  mucb  to  say  tbat 
witbout  tbe  ready  and  efifectual  meana  wbich 
tbey  supply  of  preparing  poor,  ligbt,  and  elevated 
lands,  for  a  course  of  aJternate  cropplng,  tumip 
busbandry  could  not  bave  beencarried  to  anytbing 
like  its  present  extent,  and  consequently  those 
distinguisbed  improvements  wbicb  bave  of  Ute 
year«  been  eflTected  botb  in  tbe  breeding  and  fat- 
tening  of  stock,  and  tbe  cultivation  of  root  and 
grain  crops,  mu^t  bave  been  greatlv  impeded.  In 
England,  so  bigti  is  the  repute  oi  tbis  manure, 
that  bones  are  carefnlly  collected,  not  only  in  tbe 
Urger  towns,  but  also  in  villages  and  farm  bouses, 
and  sucb  is  tbe  present  demand  for  tbem,  not- 
withstanding  tbe  beavy  importations  of  guanö, 
and  tbe  large  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of 
artificial  manures,  tbat  some  tbirty  or  forty  tbou- 
sand tons,  amounting  in  value  to  upwards  of 
£200,000  Sterling,  are  annually  imported,  cbiefly 
from  tbe  countries  of  nortbern  Europe. 

AUbougb  bones  vary  considerable  in  tbeir 
composition,  according  to  tbe  age  and  cbaracter 
of  the  animal,  tbey  may  all,  bowever,  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  two  essentially  distinct  parts; 
tbe  mineral  or  earthly  and  4he  organic.  The 
former,  amounting  to  about  60  per  cent,  consists 
cbiefly  of  tbe  phosphate  of  lime,  together  with 
small  quantities  of  tbe  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
fluoride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  common 
Salt.  Tbc  organic  portion  amounting  to  about  40 
per  cent,  is  made  up  of  cartilage  and  fatty  matter». 
Cartilage  by  being  boiled  in  water  is  converted 
into  glue  or  jelly,  and  is  a  substance  neb  in 
nitrogen,  forming  by  decomposition  mucb  am- 
monia,  together  with  carbonic  acid  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sulpbur  Compound.  Hcnce  it  is 
obvious  tbat  bones  contain  the  most  important 
materials  for  produdng  the  living  structure  of 
pUnts. 

As  bones  in  tbeir  natural  State  are  very  slow 
in  decomposing,  it  becomes  necessary  to  break 
them  up  in  minute  fragments,  or  wbat  is  better, 
wben  immediate  eflfect  on  Vegetation  is  desired, 
to  grind  tbem  into  powder.  In  tbis  State  tbey  can 
be  most  efifectually  applied  to  the  soll,  where  by 
tbe  action  of  rain  water,  wbicb  always  contain^ 
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more  or  lese  of  carbonic  acids,  their  phosphatcs 
are  readily  dissolved,  and  are  thus  brought  into  a 
fit  ^te  for  assimilatioQ  by  the  plant.  Whilst 
tbeso  changcs  are  proceeding,  tbe  organic  portion 
of  bones  are  being  acted  on  by  the  air,  and  its 
decaj  accelerated,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are 
the  results,  which,  with  the  phosphates,  now  re- 
duced  to  a  fluid  State,  becomeaTailable  as  food  to 
the  growing  crop. 

The  action  of  bones  as  manure  greatly  depends 
on  the  State  of  fineness  to  which  theyarereduccd. 
What  are  usually  called  "  half-inch  bones"  consist 
of  a  number  of  smallcr  fragments  with  a  consider- 
»ble  amount  in  a  State  of  mere  powder ;  and  in 
tbis  condition  they  are  best  adapted  to  agricul- 
tural  purposes ;  readily  yielding  a  portion  of  their 
organic  and  mineral  coustituents  to  the  wants  of 
the  first  crop,  provided  the  soil  be  sufficiently  moist 
and  porous.  Coarse  bones  being  extremely  slow 
in  decomposing,  their  use  is  not  economical,  and 
whenever  any  decided  effect  is  desired  to  be  pro- 
daeed  on  the  first  crop,  they  should  be  reduced 
to  as  miuute  a  State  of  division  as  possible.  In 
turnip  culture  this  is  absolutely  essential,  as  the 
Tery  existence  of  the  crop  will  frequen^y  depend 
on  the  immediate  action  of  the  manure  pushing 
forward  the  growth  of  the  plant  during  its  early 
Btages,  beyond  the  reach  and  destructive  ravages 
ofthefiy. 

Several  methods  of  accelerating  the  decom- 
position  of  bones,  with  a  view  to  insure  their  füll 
and  immediate  action,  have  been,  within  these 
few  years,  proposed  and  tried.  Steaming  them, 
has  in  some  instances  been  found  advantageous  ; 
but  the  surest  and  by  far  the  most  economtcal 
mode  is  that  of  dissolving  them  by  the  application 
of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  a  practice  which 
has  now  become  gencral  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Several  methods  have  been  practised,  but  the 
Bimplest  at  present  known,  and  therefore  the  best 
adapted  to  thls  country,  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
Ibllows : 

Form  a  circular  wall  of  ashes  about  two  feet 
high,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  contain  the  bones 
to  be  dissolred,  which  should  be  crushed  as  small 
aa  practicable,  and  the  finer  portions,  obtained  by 
passing  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  should  then  be 
placed  around  the  inside  of  the  wall ;  forming  a 
thick  lining  to  the  barrier  of  asbes.  The  coarser 
bones  are  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  surface 
may  be  left  slightly  convex.  Pour  evenly  over 
the  lump  sufficient  water  to  originate  decomposi- 
tioD,  and  tum  the  whole  over  thoroughly  several 
iinies  during  the  day,  and  when  the  bones  are 
Bufficiently  and  evenly  saturated,  apply  the  neces- 
sary  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  to 
continue  the  stirring  of  the  mass  tili  all  the  mate- 
pials  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  In  a  day  or 
two  the  asbes  of  the  wall  sbonld  be  mixed  with  the 
bones,  and  the  whole  thrown  into  a  heap  for  a 
week  or  ton  days,  when  the  mass  should  agaiii  be 
thoroughly  stirred,  and,  if  neoessary,  more  ashes 
added,  and  the  mixturein  a  few  days  will  be  suffi- 
ciently dry  for  use.  It  may  be  applied  either 
broadcast  or  by  the  drill.  The  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid,  at  the  strength  at  which  it  is  ordhiarily  ob- 
tained in  commerce,  required  for  this  Operation, 
is  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of 
bones.  It  has  been  proved  by  most  satisfactory 
trials,  tbat  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  bones  por  acre, 


treated  in  this  way,  produceas  mucb,  if  not  grcater 
effect,  tban  twice  tbat  amount  applied  in  a  dry 
State. 

Bone  manure  is  pceuliarly  adapted  to  exbausted 
arable  land,  and  upon  poor  unproductive  pasturea, 
its  application  has  been  attended  with  the  moet 
ptriking  results.  The  soil  in  such  cases  having 
been  exbausted  of  its  phosphates  by  repcated 
cropping,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  pasture,  by  the 
gradual  deprivation  of  thepe  materials  by  the 
milk,  cheese,  and  bones  of  aoimals,  that  have  been 
sold  off  through  a  long  series  of  years  without  any 
adequate  return  in  the  form  of  manure ;  a  liberad 
dressing  of  bone-dust  epeedily  restores  the  equili- 
brium,  by  returning  to  the  weakened  soil,  the 
very  ingredients  of  which  it  had  been  depriv^ed. 

Bones  have  been  used  with  great  economy  and 
success  in  connection  with  farm-yard  manure,  rape 
cake,  guano,  &c. ;  and  mixtures  of  such  kinda^ 
when  judiciously  combined,  have  generally,  ad- 
vantages  over  Single  fertilizers.  Bones  have  been 
applied  with  marked  success  to  sickly  or  decayed 
fruit  and  forest  trces ;  in  such  cases  it  is  not  necea- 
sary  to  reduce  thea  to  powder,  as  in  a  coarser 
State  they  continue  to  act  for  a  greater  number 
of  years.  For  root  crops,  especially  tumips,  this 
manure  is  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  ;  and 
tumips  dressed  with  bones,  have  uniformly  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  when  manurcd  with 
other  substances,  and  consequently  contain  a  larger 
amount  of  nutritive  matter,  and  keep  longer  in 
sound  condition.  In  England  15  to  20  bnsliels  of 
bones  per  acre,  are  considered  a  liberal  dressing 
for  tumips,  and  when  they  are  dissolved  in  acid, 
half  the  quantity  will  suffice,  The  seed  and 
manure  are  deposited  in  rows  by  a  Single  Opera- 
tion of  the  drill,  an  implement  which  has  lately 
been  so  far  improved,  as  to  prevent  the  seed  from 
Coming  into  immediate  contact  with  the  manure, 
by  causing  the  Intervention  of  a  fittle  soil,  thereby 
preventing  guano,  and  such  like  substances,  from 
endangering  the  germination  of  the  seed.  Large 
quantities  of  bones  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Eng- 
land, are  boiled  for  makiiig  size,  a  glue  substance, 
which  is  extensively  employed  in  calito-printing. 
Such  bones,  however,  being  dcprivedofa  portion 
of  their  organic  substance  only,  the  phosphates  re- 
maining  undisturbcd,  are  found  to  produce  the 
most  marked  improvements  on  the  deteriorating 
pastures  of  Cheshire ;  they  operate  more  quickly 
even  than  bones  nnboiled,  their  duration  must  be 
brief,  and  consequently  their  value  diminished, 
when  a  series  of  years  or  an  entire  rotation  is 
taken  into  calculation. 

As  the  bighly  fertilizing  propertios  of  bones 
have  now  been  fully  tested,  both  by  scientific  re- 
search  and  practica!  demonstration,  every  efifort 
to  collect  and  reduce  them  to  a  proper  State  for 
the  purposes  of  manure  is  deserving  of  eneoarage* 
ment ;  and  in  a  country  like  Canada,  where  thoii* 
sanda  of  acres  formerly  highly  productive,  baTe 
become  almost  sterile  by  the  practice  of  repeated 
cropping  and  non-manuring,  bones  unquestionably 
rank  among  the  most  powerful  and  eeonomical 
means  of  a  restoration. 

HENRY  CROFT,  ProfeMor  of  Chemittry^ 
GEO.  BÜCKLAND,  Profi  of  Agricultuv^ 
Toronto,  Nov,  1, 1832, 
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Miich  cows,  in  winter,  should  be  kept  in  dry, 
moderately  warm,  büt  well  ventilated  quarters ; 
be  regularly  fed  and  watered  three  times  a  day, 
aalted  twlce  or  thrice  a  week,  bare  clean  beds,  be 
corried  daily,  and  in  additlon  to  their  long  pro- 
Tender, they  should  receive  succulent  food  morn- 
ing  and  evenlng. 

THB  ROSE   AND.ITS   CULTÜRK. 

The  rose  Is  *'  evcrybody V*  flower.  The  ease 
with  which  it  is  grown  makes  it  so ;  for  it  will 
liye,  as  thousands  of  starved,  deformed,  sickly 
plants,  put  in  the  ou^of-the-way  room  around  the 
cid  farm-houses — choked  by  grass  and  overrunby 
weedä,  and  cropped  off  by  cattle,  fully  testify. 
Its  beauty  makes  it  a  favorite.  Eyes  whose  per- 
cepttons  are  dull  in  discovering  the  tasty  propor- 
tions  of  form  and  likeness  of  color  in  other  flowers, 
Bparkle  forth  its  praises,  even  when  its  most  per- 
fect  derelopiAents  are  Seen  in  the  miserable  spe- 
dmens  whose  parent  branches  have  drawn  their 
Bosteaance  from  the  same  cxbausted  soil  for  half 
a  Century — dwarfed  down  to  comparative  insigni- 
ficance,  and  starved  into  disease.  "  As  beautiful 
as  a  rose,**  has  been  a  commonplace  expression 
from  the  time  to  which  our  memory  runneth  not 
back,  and  it  has  been  uttered  with  a  dignity  of 
expression  which  fully  indicates  the  force  of  the 
oomparison  it  is  meant  to  establish. 

Its  fragrance  justly  entitles  it  to  commendatiou 
When  the  gentle  dews  of  eveningdrop  their  rich- 
Dess  on  its  opening  petals,  it  gives  back  to  the 
stifled  air  odors  rieh  in  luxury  and  health.  And 
the  gentle  breezes  of  moming  waft  its  perfume  to 
gladden  and  refresh  all  who  inhale  its  pure  and 
delicioQS  sweets. 

It  has  always  been  a  wonder  to  us,  as  much  as 
ibis  plant  is  professodly  admired,  as  numerous  as 
its  Claims  are,  and  as  easy  of  cultivation  as  it  is, 
tbat  it  has,  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  received  no 
more  attention.  True,  ftlmost  every  country 
door-yard  has  a  bush  or  two  of  some  humble,  un- 
pretending  variety,  introduced,  perhaps,  by  a 
fieinale  member  of  the  family,  who,  on  advice  of 
"  the  lord  of  creation,"  a  class  fiir  too  apt  to  sup- 
pose  that  any  embellishment  to  the  homestead, 
bejond  a  plot  of  beans  or  a  hill  of  potatoes,  as 
fruiBtrating  the  designs  of  Providence,  or  as  Coming 
directly  in  Opposition  to  bis  own  utilitarian  viows 
of  thinga,  has  given  it  a  location  in  a  sterile  and 
onfrequented  comer,  where,  struggling  with  quack 
grass  and  pruned  by  ruminating  animals,  it 
Btra^gles  on  in  gloomy  uncertainty  betwixtlife  and 
death^-doubting  in  spring  whether  its  feeble 
energie^  can  produce  a  bud  or  unfold  it  to  a  blos- 
Bom.  If  it  does  give  a  stinted  bloom,  it  is  such  a 
sad  abortion,  compared  with  what  it  would  produce 
under  favorable  circumstances,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  parent  shrub,  if  it  lives  at  all,  lives  on 
nnambitious  of  future  beauties  and  future  sweets. 
Yet  every  one  is  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  rose 
—hailing  its  beauties  with  rapture  from  the  first 
rieh  tints  its  opening  bud  discioses,  inbaling  its 
sweets  with  expanded  lungs  amid  loud  panegyrics 
to  its  worth,  until  the  beautiful  and  perfect  flower 
&lls  into  decay. 

A  beautiful  and  perfect  rose  t  Will  it  be  cha- 
ritable  to  suppose  that  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
Ution  of  our  country  have  never  seen  so  rare  and 
fitfcinating  a  flower?    If  they  have,  it  must  have 


been  at  some  floral  exhibition,  where  they  were 
too  much  occupicd  with  tho  beautiful  and  wonder- 
exciting  things  around  them,  where  they  gazed  in 
extatic  astonishment  on  things  in  gcneral,  without 
going  into  detail  of  rare  and  beautiful  objects  in 
particular.  It  is  certain  the  ill-formed,  half-starved 
objects  we  have  alluded  to,  cannot  belong  to  tbis 
class,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  more  than 
one  in  ten  of  the  landholders  of  tbis  country  are 
in  possession  of  any  other. 

Now,  although  there  are  a  large  number  of 
varieties  of  the  rose,  and  many  of  them  approach 
some  other  variety  of  the  species  so  closely  that 
it  requires  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  to  trace  tho 
difference ;  and  although  all  may  be  so  cultivated 
as  to  become  perfect  in  their  variety,  yet  there 
are  varieties  which,  constitutionally,  will  admit  of 
greater  perfections  thaa  the  rest,  under  similar 
circumstances.  These  it  should  be  the  object  of 
the  cuUivator  to  obtain.  Although  the  first  cost 
may  be  a  trifle  greater,  they  require  no  more 
ground  and  no  more  labor  in  cultivation  than 
ordinary  and  inferior  kinds,  whilc  one  bush  of  the 
best  will  yield  more  satisfaction  than  half  a  dozen 
sickly,  mean,  almost  good-for-nothing  plants. 

In  its  demands  on  cultivation,  the  rose  is  mod- 
est  in  Proportion  to  the  rcmunerative  satisfaction 
it  affords.  It  loves  a  deep  loam ;  so  if  the  soil  is 
shallow,  it  should  by  all  means  be  trenched.  If 
straw  or  coarse  manure  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of 
the  treuch,  a  benefit  will  be  found  from  the  con- 
tinued  lightness  of  soil  it  will  afford,  and  by  its 
drainage  in  taking  off  superfluous  water  in  heavy 
storms.  The  soil  round  the  roots  should  be  kept 
light  and  free  from  weeds.  Like  all  plants  and 
animals,  it  should  have  a  sufficient  territory  to 
occupy,  and  healthy  aliment.  To  afford  a  desir- 
able  supply  of  food,  rotten  manure  should  be 
forked  into  the  soil  around  the  roots  to  give  an 
abundantand  healthful  wood  for  next  year*s  bloom. 
Mulching  with  leaves  or  coarse  manure,  after  the 
ground  is  put  in  Order  for  the  season.  is  highly 
beneficial,  as  it  preserves  an  equilibrium  of  cold 
and  heat,  dryness  and  moisture,  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  plant. 

Its  greatest  enemy  of  the  insect  tribe  that  we 
know  o^  is  the  slug,  which  fastens  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf,  and  feasts  upon  its  Juices,  until  it 
is  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  disfiguring  the  plant. 
The  best  remedy  we  know  of  for  its  ravages,  is 
found  in  keeping  the  plant  in  good  health,  so  as  to 
insure  a  vigorous  flow  of  nutritive  sap  and  a  firm 
growth  of  leaves  and  wood.  With  us  it  has  suc- 
ceeded  admirably,  and  we  commend  it  to  all  whose 
bushes  are  affeeted  with  a  troublesome  and  wast- 
ing  insect. 

WHICH  18  THE  BEST  0BA8S  TOR  MEADOWS? 

Mr.  Editor^ — ^Which,  of  all  the  grasses,  is  best 
for  meadows  ?  laa  mixture  better  than  one  kind  ? 
The  custom  here  is  to  seed  down  with  a  mixture 
of  clover,  herdsgrass  or  timothy,  and  red-top. 

The  first  season,  the  clöver  predominates ;  the 
second,  the  herdsgrass ;  but  afterwards  the  red- 
top. 

As  the  former  dies  out,  the  ground  is  left  par- 
tially  seeded.  It  is  a  well-settled  opinion,  that 
red-top  is  more  valuable  for  hay  than  herdsgrass ; 
and  herdsgrass  more  valuable  than  clover. 
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It  is  my  experience,  that  herdsgrass  and  red- 
top  will  producc  more  hay,  even  the  firat  season, 
than  if  miied  with  clover,  and  that  red  top  is  pre- 
ferable  to  either.  That  red-top  will  produce  more 
feed  after  mowing,  and  is  (kr  preferable  for  pas- 
tures.  A  horse  of  ordinary  size  bas  been  known 
to  eat  about  six  tons  of  herdsgrass  (witbout  grain) 
in  a  year;  tbough  performing  very  little  labor. 
Orchard  grass  dcserres  notice. 

FRKNCH  MERINO  8HSKP. 

General  R.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe 
county,  recently  retumed  from  Vermont,  with 
about  thirty  choice  French  Merino  sheep,  procured 
from  S.  W.  Jewett,  Esq.  of  Middlebury.  They 
are  all  young  and  splendid  animals,  and  were, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  selected  from  Mr. 
Jewett*s  importations  from  France,  during  the 
past  seoson.  One  ram,  ten  and  a  half  months  old, 
with  a  very  fine  fleece  on  bis  back,  weighs  166 


of  Tiew,  is  represented  below  for  the  years  1849t 
1850,  and  1851:— 

1849. 
Value  of  the  producta  of  the  forest 

exported £1,827,6S7 

Value  of  all  other  productions. 1,000,027 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

-NIAGARA    SUSPENSION    BRIDGE. 

The  Lockport  Journal  says  that  laborers  are 
bnsil^  employed  in  pushing  the  Niagara  Sus- 
pension Bridge  to  completion.  In  remarking 
on  the  structure,  that  paper  says : — 

"  Imagine  a  span  800  feet  in  length  forming  a 
Btraight  hoilow  beam  20  feet  wide  and  about  18 
feet  deep,  with  top,  bottom,  and  sides.  There 
will  be  an  upper  floor  to  support  the  raUroad  and 
cars  58  feet  wide  between  the  railings,  and  sus- 
pended  by  two  wire-cables,  assisted  by  stays.  The 
lower  floor  19  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high  in  the 
clear,  is  connected  to  the  upper  floor  by  vertical 
tru88e§.  The  cohesion  of  good  iron  wire,  when 
properly  united  into  cables  or  ropes,  is  found  to 
De  from  90,000  to  130,000  Ibs  per  Square  inch, 
according  to  quality.  The  limestone  used  in  con- 
Btructing  the  towers  will  bear  a  pressure  of  500 
tons  upon  every  Square  foot.  The  towers  are  60 
feet  high,  15  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  8  at  the 
top.  When  this  bridge  is  covered  with  a  train  of 
cars  the  whole  length,  it  will  sustain  a  pressure  of 
not  less  than  405  tons.  The  spced  is  supposed  to 
add  15  per  cent  to  the  pressure,  equal  to  61  tons. 
The  weight  of  superstructure  addcd,  estimated  at 
782  tons,  makes  the  total  aggregate  weight  sus- 
tained  1,273  tons.  Assuming  2,000  tons  as  the 
greatest  tension  to  which  the  cables  can  be  sub- 
jected,  it  is  considered  safe  to  allow  five  times  the 
regulär  strength,  and  providing  for  a  weight  of 
10,000  tons.  For  this  15,000  miles  of  wire  are 
required.  The  number  of  wires  in  one  cable  is 
8,000.  The  diaraeter  of  cable  about  9^^  Inches. 
The  bridge,  we  bclieve,  is  the  longest  between 
the  points  of  support  of  any  in  the  world.** 

THK  TREAST7RES  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

The  products  of  the  forests  embrace  the  most 
important  items  of  Canadian  exports,  and  from 
their  bulky  naturo  secure  to  us  a  greater  amount 
of  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  than  all  other 
articles  of  export  or  Import  collectively. 

The  relation  which  the .  products  of  the  forest 
bear  to  other  productions,  in  a  commerdal  point 


Balance  in  &Yor  of  the  products  of  the 
forest % £827,610 

Value  of  thß  products  of  the  forest  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  not  indud- 
ing  ships  built  at  Quebec £1,009,669 

Value  of  all  other  productions  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain 838,756 

Balance  In  favor  of  productions  of  the 
forest  exported  to  Great  Britain. . .     £670,914 
1850. 

Value  of  the  producta  of  the  forest 
exported £1,860,784 

Value  of  all  other  productions 1 ,809,264 

Balance  In  favor  of  products  of  the 
forest £61,470 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  forest  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  not  includ- 
ing  ships  built  at  Quebec £971,876 

Value  of  all  other  productions  ex- 
ported         229,474 

Balance  in  favor  of  products  of  the 
forest  exported  to  Great  Britain...     £741,901 
1851. 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  forest 
exported £1,509,646 

Value  of  all  other  productions 1,815,086 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  products  of  ihe 
forest £184,460 

Value  of  the  products  of  the  forest  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain,  not  includ- 
ing  ships  built  at  Quebec £1,180,000 

Value  of  all  other  productions  exported       825,860 

Balance  in  favor  of  products  of  the 
forest  exported  to  Great  Britain . . .  £864,658 
Hence  it  appeara  that  the  value  of  the  producta 
of  the  forest  exported  to  Great  Britain,  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  last  three  years ;  the  nura- 
bers  indicating  those  values  beiiig  in  1849, 
£670,914 ;  in  1850,  £741,901 ;  in  1851,  £854,658. 
It  is  thus  Seen  at  a  glance  that  forest  produc- 
tions, exclusive  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  the 
fürs  and  skins  of  animals,  are  of  the  highest  eco- 
nomic importance  to  us,  and  yet  who,  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  diversified  trees  of  our  forests, 
can  fall  to  perceive  that  very  extensive  sources  of 
revenue  are  neglected  from  ignorance  of  the  value 
of  many  species  of  wood,  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  artificera  in 
Great  Britain. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  in  consequenoe  of 
the  Information  respecting  forest  productions 
which  the  recent  Exhibitioü  of  All  Nations  in  Lon- 
don has  brought  to  light. 

Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  varieties 
of  British  wood  were  exhlbited  at  that  magnificent 
exposition  of  industry.  Among  them,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention,  specimens  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
and  aj^ricot  trees  were  introduced,  in  consequenoe 
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of  tbose  woods  being  much  sought  after  by  toy 
numafactarere,  tumers,  &c.  For  obTious  reasons, 
guch  woods  would  possess  little  Talue  in  this 
oountry,  either  as  an  article  of  export  or  for  the 
pnrposes  of  domeetic  manufacture. 

Europe  contributed  forty-niue  Tarieties  of  wood, 
moBt  of  tbem  used  in  shipbuilding,  carpentry,  fur- 
niture,  and  dyeing. 

Asia  contributed  abont  two  hundred  specimens. 
The  United  States  forty-two.  Canada  thirty-one. 
-^Canadian  Journal. 

A  meteor  of  a  very  large  size,  was  seen  to 
m  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
November.  The  phenomenon  was  accom- 
panied  by  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
whicb  agitated  the  rivcr  for  a  few  moments, 
and  shook  the  Windows  in  frame  houses.  The 
meteor  appeared  about  the  size  of  a  thirty-two 
pound  cannon  ball,  and  causcd  an  Illumination 
18  briliiant  as  a  noon-day  sun  would. 

An  Extraordinart  Lamp. — Among  the  üst  of 
Patents,  is  one  taken  out  by  Mr,  E.  Whele,  for  a 
candle-lamp  of  a  very  novel  character.  The 
lamp  has  a  dial  or  dock  face,  and  as  the  candle 
bums,  the  hands  mark  the  hours  and  minutes  cor- 
rectly,  and  a  hammer  strikes  the  time.  As  a 
chamber-light  for  a  sick  room,  it  marks  the  time, 
and  can  be  set  to  strike  at  any  given  periods,  when 
the  patient  requires  attention.  As  a  m'ght  light, 
it  marks  the  time  on  a  transparent  dial,  and  rings 
an  alarum  at  any  stated  period,  and  in  ten  minutes 
•fterwards,  extinguishes  the  candle,  or  will  con- 
tinue  to  strike  every  second  until  the  party  gets 
oat  of  bed  and  stops  it ;  and,  if  a  very  heavy  sleeper 
reqaires  to  be  roused,  it  will  fire  off  a  percussion 
cap.  As  a  table  lamp,  it  marks  the  time  and 
Btrikes  the  hours,  and  has  a  regulator  and  index, 
by  whicb  may  be  ascertained  the  amount  of  light 
and  eeonomy  of  consumption  of  the  various  can- 
dles  of  different  makers.  And  all  this  is  effected 
with  very  little  machinery.  which  is  of  the  most 
limple  kind. 


ISIS.   GRUNDY'S   GATHERINGS. 

OBSIRTATIONS    ON    PARISIAN    FASHIONS    TOR 
JAKDART,    1852. 

AüTUMH  is  now  giving  place  to  winter,  and  our 
srtUiet  des  mo£$  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
inventing  and  producing  suitable  novelties  for  the 
ieason.  We  observe  thät  the  season  has  pro- 
duccd  a  variety  of  mantles,  which  are  all  truly 
elegant,  and  of  the  style  that  will  be  tho  most 
prevailing  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Dark  rieh 
velvets,  tined  with  white  satin,  will  be  much  wom 
tmongst  the  aristocracy,  «s  will  also  rieh  satins 
Bned  and  quiltcd :  embroiderles  and  gimps  of  no- 
vel designs  will  be  used  to  omament  velvets ;  and 
embossed  velvet  galloons  will  be  employed  for 
Satins.  There  is  a  new  raaterial  brought  out  by 
the  house  of  Delisle,  in  Paris,  called  Oualine^ 
which  will  be  in  great  favour  for  morning  cloaka. 
Bonncts  are  not  wom  quite  so  far  back  on  the 
head;  the  brims  are  round  and  open  ;  the  edges 
«€  generally  trfmmed,  which  gives  tbem  the  ajp- 
pearance  of  being  larger ;  ihefanchon  is  still  a  u- 


vorite  trimming  for  the  crown  :  drawn  bonnets, 
both  of  velvet  and  satin,  of  rieh  dark  colors,  will 
be  much  in  fevor,  some^having  short  füll  feathera 
low  at  the  ear,  others  nosuds  and  ends  of  black 
velvet:  for  the  interior,  wreathsofflowers,  groups 
of  China  asters  or  dark  roses,  with  loops  of  black 
velvet  intermixed,  blond,  and  mixed  flowers  are 
all  employed:  the  ribbons  for  strmgs  are  very 
broad. 

Dresses  for  the  promenade  will  be  of  dark  rieh 
brocadc,  the  bodies  high  and  piain ;  the  skirts  of 
these  are  without  trimming.  Piain  silks  have 
flounces  a  dispositioriy  or  are  edged,  with  narrow 
fringe  of  two  colors,  say  black  and  green,  or  blue, 
abont  an  inch  and  a  half  of  each  colour  placed  al- 
ternately.  This  style  of  fringe  is  used  for  cloakB 
with  capes. 

We  are  indebted  for  our  dresses  to  that  distin- 
guished  artiste  dea'modes^  Madame  Lafont,  Ruo 
Lafitte. 

DINNER  AND  EVENING  COSTUME. 

Robe  of  glac^e  silk,  shaded  yellow  and  white ; 
the  coraage  is  low,  opening  in  front  to  the  waist, 
which  is  round :  it  has  capes  with  deep  vandyked 
edges,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  plaited  ribbon, 
couleur  de  rose :  the  sleeves  are  extrem ely  short 
and  trimmed  to  correspond :  bows  with  long  fioai- 
ing  ends  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  sleevea. 
The  skirt  ä  la  rohe  is  short,  reaching  to  the  head- 
ing  of  the  first  flounce  of  the  jupe ;  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  looped  back  is  given  by  the  trim« 
ming :  it  consists  of  a  biaie  piece  of  silk,  about 
half  a  yard  wide ;  of  course  the  ends  will  be  on 
the  straight  way :  this  piece  niust  be  folded  beforo 
it  is  put  on  the  dress ;  first  fold  over  one  end  fop 
the  top  point  which  appears  tumed  back ;  the  silk 
must  then  be  folded  the  reverse  way  for  the  next 
point,  and  then  under  again  for  the  other  point 
tumed  back  ;  the  next  fold  brings  the  silk  to  a 
point  for  the  bottom  of  the  dress :  when  finished, 
the  trimming  is  about  a  quarter  of  ayard  in  width ; 
to  render  what  we  have  said  easier  to  understand, 
the  top  point,  which  appears  folded  back,  we  will 
call  the  right  side  of  the  silk,  the  next,  the  wrong 
side  ;  the  second  point  folded  back  is  again  the 
right  side,  and  so  on  :  after  it  is  put  on  the  dress, 
the  edge  is  finished  by  a  plaiting  of  ribbon,  which 
is  continued  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt. 
Ceinture  and  bows  of  black  satin  ribbon.  Jupe 
of  white  taffetas,  with  four  flounces  stamped  at 
the  edges,  nnd  each  headed  by  a  narrow  ruche. 

OBSKRVATIONS   ON  LONDON   FASHIONS  AND   DRESS. 

DüRiNO  the  present  season  flowers  will  be  as 
much  in  favor  as  ever.  Hand  boquets  of  enor- 
mously  large  size  have  been  almost  universally 
adopted  by  the  leading  ladies  at  the  recent  re- 
presentations  of  the  opera.  In  artificial  flowers 
a  variety  of  novelties  has  been  intr^uced.  Many 
of  those  intended  for  the  hair  are  made  of  color- 
ed  velvet,  crape,  and  ganze,  intermingled  with 
gold  and  silver.  Constantin,  the  celebrated 
French  ßeuriste,  has  at  present  under  bis  charge 
a  variety  of  diamond  pins,  aigrettes,  and  other 
omaments  of  jewellory,  which  are  to  be  raount- 
ed  in  this  new  style  with  flowers  and  foliage.  One 
of  the  commissions  he  has  lately  executed  for  an 
English  lady  of  rank  consists  of  a  Coronet  formed 
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by  a  combination  of  flower«»  and  precious  stones. 

The  style  of  dressing  the  hair  is  much  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  The  füll  ban- 
deaujc  are  still  very  generale  and  we  observe  that 
luaiiy  ladies  are  wearing  the  hair  at  the  back  of 
the  head  lower  than  ever,  so  that  the  flowere  or 
other  Ornaments  employed  in  the  head-dress, 
droop  so  low  as  to  conceal  part  of  the  neck.  A 
very  pretty  style  of  coiflFure  was  worn  by  a  young 
lady  a  few  evenings  ago.  The  front  hair  was  ar- 
ranged  in  füll  bandeaux,  and  across  the  upper 
part  of  her  forehead  there  passcd  a  torsade  com- 
posed  of  hair  and  coral  intemiixed.  The  back 
hair  was  arranged  in  twists,  also  interiningled  with 
coral,  and  fixed  very  low  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
This  style  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  dark  hair. 

The  old  fashion  of  wearing  corabs  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  has  been  partially  rcvived 
within  the  last  two  years,  seems  likely  to  meet 
with  general  favor  this  winter. 

The  attempts  raade  by  some  of  the  Parisian 
eouturierea  to  revive  the  bygone  mode  of  short 
waists  has  not  been  successful.  The  only  novel- 
ty  we  have  yet  noticed  in  corsages,  consista  in 
the  waists  belog  straight  instead  of  pointed.  But 
even  when  the  coreagc  is  so  made,  the  waist  is  of 
the  ubual  length,  and  the  diflference  in  the  form 
has  probably  been  suggested  only  by  the  dress 
being  composed  of  some  transparent  material,  as 
ganze  or  tulle.  With  this  style  of  corsage  a 
waist-band,  fastened  in  front,  is  indispensable. 

The  burnous  is  the  style  which  predominates 
among  the  new  opera  cloaks.  The^mall  cloaks 
of  colored  cashmere,  lined  and  trimmed  with  a 
different  color  are,  however,  likely  to  continue 
in  favor  as  wraps  at  evening  parties  and  places  of 
Amüsement. 

During  the  present  winter  cloaks  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  shawls  for  out-wraps.  In  the 
form  of  cloaks  there  are  manift^st  indications  of  a 
desire  for  change.  The  Talma  cloak,  which  was 
iotroduced  last  season,  and  adopted  with  favor  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present,  is  now  deci- 
dedly  acknowledged  to  have  become  too  com- 
mon. Several  new  shapes  have  appeared,  and  of 
these  several  of  them  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  paletot  form,  so  much  in  vogue  two  or 
three  years  ago.  These  cloaks  have  sleeves,  and 
are  exceedingly  wide  round  the  lower  part,  so  as 
to  afford  ampte  spacc  for  the  free  flow  of  the 
folds  of  the  dress.  Tbe  trimmings,  whether  con- 
Bisting  of  fringe,  lace,  or  any  other  materiat,  is 
usually  limited  to  the  collar  and  sleeves  only,  the 
bottom  being  left  quite  piain.  These  cloaks  are 
not  made  very  long ;  even  when  trimmed  at  the 
bottom,  they  should  not  descend  below  the  knee. 
This  style  of  cloak  has  a  very .  pretty  effect  when 
made  in  velvet,  and,  this  season,  black  has  been 
prefcrred  to  colors. 

Shawl  manteleta  of  black  velvet  are  trimmed 
with  very  broad  and  rieh  black  lace,  and  some- 
times  with  fringe  and  lace  combined.  Frequently 
a  broad  guipure  is  edged  with  a  fringe  made 
expressly  for  this  style  of  triraming.  Silk  em- 
broidery  or  narrow  braid  stitched  on  in  a  flowered 
design,  or  straight  rows  of  braid  made  either  of 
silk  or  velvet  or  both  combined,  are  favorite 
trimmings  for  cloaks.  The  new  braids  present 
BuflBcient  variety  of  design  to  satisfy  every  taste. 

Within  doors,  at  the  present  chilly  season, 


many  ladies  wear  elegant  little  jackets,  very 
much  of  the  same  form  as  the  pelisses  worn  by 
the  Turkish  ladies.  They  are  loose,  that  is  to  say 
not  shaped  to  the  figure,  but  cut  straight  at  the 
back ;  the  sleeves  are  slit  open  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm.  These  little  jackets  are  thrown  ovcr  a 
visiting  dress,  whether  for  dinner  or  evening, 
and  they  are  worn  until  the  room  is  rendered 
warm  by  the  number  of  visitors,  These  jackets 
are  made  of  white  cashmere  and  are  trimmed 
with  ribbon  woven  in  gold  and  silver,  interwoven 
with  Algerian  colors.  The  ribbon  is  edged  with 
a  narrow  fringe  the  same  as  the  ribbon  in  mate« 
rials  and  colors.  Some  of  these  jackets,  of  a  lees 
showy  kind,  are  made  of  black  cashmere  and 
trimmed  with  gold  embroictery,  or  a  black  ribbon 
figured  with  gold.  This  little  garment  is  a  charm- 
ing  fatiiasiey  and  it  admitsof  as  much  elegance 
as  may  be  desired.  Its  wide  and  easy  form  ena- 
bles  it  to  be  wom  overany  dress  however  light  or 
delicate.  It  will  be  found  extremely  convenient 
at  the  opera,  when  the  cold  renders  it  unsale  to 
Sit  with  a  low  dress  during  a  whole  evening. 

THB   PHILOSOPHY  OF  COOKKRT.* 

To  preserve,  in  dressing,  the  füll  nourishment  of 
raeats,  and  their  properties  of  digestivenesa, 
forms  a  most  importänt  part  of  the  art  of  cook- 
ing ;  for  these  ends  the  object  to  be  kept  in  mind 
is  to  retain  as  much  as  possible  the  Juices  of  the 
meat,  whether  roast  or  boiled.  This,  in  tbe  case 
of  boiling  meat,  is  best  done  by  placing  it  at  once 
in  briskly  boiling  water;  the  albumen  on  the 
surface  and  to  some  depth,  is  immediately  coagu- 
lated,  and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  covering  which 
neither  allows  the  water  to  get  into  the  meat,  nor 
the  meat  Juice  into  the  water.  The  water  should 
then  be  kept  just  under  boiling  until  the  meat  be 
thoroughly  done,  which  it  will  be  when  every 
part  has  been  heated  to  about  166  degrees,  the 
temperature  at  which  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  coagulates  or  fixes;  at  183  degrees  the 
albumen  sets,  but  the  blood  does  not,  and  there- 
fore  the  meat  is  red  and  raw. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  roasting;  tbe  meat 
should  first  be  brought  near  enough  to  a  bright 
fire  to  brown  the  outside,  and  then  should  be 
allowed  to  roast  slowly. 

Belonging  to  this  question  of  waste  and  nour- 
fthment,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  almost  every- 
where-agreed-upon  notion  that  soup,  which  sets 
into  strong  jelly,  must  be  the  most  nutritioua,  is 
altogether  a  mistake.  The  soup  sets  because  it 
contains  the  gelatine  or  glue  of  the  sinews, 
flesh,  and  bones ;  but  on  this  imagined  richness 
alone  it  has,  by  recent  experiments,  been  provcd 
that  no  animal  can  live.  The  jelly  of  bones 
boiled  into  soup,  can  fumish  only  jelly  for  our 
bones ;  the  jelly  of  sinew  or  calfs  feet  can  form 
only  sinew ;  neither  flesh  nor  its  Juices  set  into  a 
jelly.  It  is  only  by  long  boiling  we  obtain  a  soup 
that  sets,  but  in  a  much  less  time  we  get  all  the 
nourishing  properties  that  meat  yields  in  soups 
which  are  no  doubt  useful  in  cases  of  recovery 
from  illness  when  the  portions  of  the  System  in 
which  it  occurs  have  been  wasted,  but  in  other 
cases,  though  easily  enough  digested;  jelly  is 
unwholesome,  for  it  loads  the  blood  with  not  only 

•  CoDtinued  from  page  ^76,  voL  1. 
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nseless  bat  disturbing  producta.  Nor  does  jelly 
itand  alone.  Neither  can  we  live  on  roeat  which 
bas  beeD  clcared  of  fat,  long  boiled.  and  has  bad 
all  tbe  Juice  pressed  out  of  it ;  a  dog  so  fed,  lost 
in  forty-three  days  a  fourtb  of  bis  weight ;  iu 
ftfty-five  days  he  bore  all  the  appearancc  of  star- 
TaUon,  and  yet  such  meat  has  all  the  muscular 
ftbre  in  it.  In  the  same  way,  animals  fed  on 
pure  cascin,  albumen,  fibrin  of  vegetables,  starchf 
sugar,  or  fat,  died,  with  every  appearance  of 
detth  by  hunger.    * 

Farther  esperiment  showed  that  these  worse 
ihan  useless  foods  were  entirely  without  certain 
matters  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  the 
blood,  namely,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  soda, 
fime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,*  and  common  salt, 
(m  certain  of  these  we  may  mention,  by  way  of 
parentheais,  that  veal  is  especially  deficicnt,  and 
oence  ite  difficulty  of  digestion  and  poor  nutrient 
propertics.^  These  salts  of  the  blood,  as  they 
are  termed  in  chemistry,  are  to  be  ibund  in  the 
several  wheys  and  Juices  of  meat,  milk,  pulse, 
and  giain.  Here  then  was  the  proof  complete, 
that  such  food,  to  support  life,  must  contain  the 
leveral  ingredients  of  the  blood,  and  that  the 
stomach  cannot  make,  nor  the  body  do  without 
the  least  of  thera. 

It  is  an  established  truth  in  physiology,  that 
man  is  omnivorous — that  is,  constituted  to  eat 
almojt  every  kind  of  food  which,  separately, 
noorishes  other  animals.  Eis  teeUi  are  formed 
to  masticate,  and  his  stomach  to  digest  flesh,  fish, 
and  all  farinaceous  and  vegotable  substances — he 
can  eat  and  digest  these  even  in  a  raw  state ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  pcrfect  them  for  his  nourish- 
ment  in  tbe  most  healthy  manner,  that  they  be 
prepared  by  cooking — that  is,  soflened  by  the 
action  of  fire  and  water. 

In  Btrict  accordance  with  this  philosophy, 
which  makes  a  portion  of  animal  food  necessary 
to  develop  and  sustain  the  human  Constitution, 
in  its  moet  perfect  State  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  strength  aad  beauty,  we  know  that 
DOW  in  every  country,  where  a  mixed  diet  is 
babitoally  osed,  as  in  the  temperate  climate«, 
there  the  greatcst  improvement  of  the  race  is  to 
be  found,  and  the  greatest  energy  of  character. 
It  is  that  portion  of  the  human  family,  who  have 
the  means  of  obtaining  this  food  at  least  once  a 
day,  who  now  hold  dominion  over  the  earth. 
Forty  thoosand  of  tbe  beef-fed  British,  govem 
and  control  ninety  millions  of  the  rice-eating 
Batives  of  India. 

In  every  nation  on  earth,  tbe  rultrty  the  men 
of  power,  whether  princes  or  priests,  almost  inva- 
riably  use  a  portion  of  animal  food.  The  people 
are  oflen  compelled,  either  from  poverty  or 
pdicy,  to  abstain.  Wbenever  the  time  sball 
arrive  that  every  peatatU  in  Europe  is  able  to 
"  put  his  pnllet  in  the  pot,  of  a  Sunday,**  a  great 
fanprovement  will  have  taken  place  in  his  cliarac- 


*8ome  determined  advocate«  of  ihe  vegetable  System 
■lainlaio,  that  the  leeih  aiid  stomach  of  the  rooiikey  cor- 
Kspond,  in  stroctare,  Tery  ciosely  with  that  of  man,  yei 
it  hves  on  frails— therefore,  if  man  folk>wed  nature,  he 
woald  live  on  fraits  and  vegetaliles.  Bnt  thou^h  the  ana- 
tomical  liki*ness  between  man  aiid  rooiikeys  is  striking. 

Et  h  is  not  eomplete ;  Ihe  difleience  may  be  and  doobt- 
•  is  prmsely  that  which  makes  a  diflference  of  diel 
Mcessary  to  noariah  and  develope  iheir  dissimilar  natores. 
These  who  sboaM  liva  as  Üia  monkeya  do,  woold  most 


ter  and  condition ;  when  he  can  have  a  portion 
of  animal  food,  properly  cooked,  once  each  day, 
he  will  soon  become  a  man. 

In  our  own  country,  tbe  beneficial  effects  of  a 
generous  dict,  in  devcloping  and  sustaiping  the 
energies  of  a  whole  nation,  are  clearly  evident. 
The  severe  and  unremitting  labors  of  every  kind, 
which  were  requigite  to  subdue  and  obtain  domi- 
nion of  n  wilderness  world,  could  not  have  been 
done  by  a  half-starved,  sirffering  people.  A  lar- 
ger  quantity  and  better  quality  of  food  are  neces- 
sary here  than  would  have  supplied  men  in  the 
old  countries,  where  less  action  of  body  and 
mind  are  permitted. 

Still,  there  is  great  danger  of  excess  in  all 
indulgences  of  the  appetite ;  even  when  a  pre- 
sent  bencfit  may  be  obuined,  this  danger  should 
never  be  forgottcn.  The  tendency  in  our  coun- 
try has  been  to  excess  in  animal  food.  The 
advocates  of  the  vegetable  diet  System  have  good 
cause  for  denouncing  this  excess,  and  the  indis- 
criminate  use  of  flesh.  It  was,  and  now  is,  fre- 
quently  given  to  young  children — infants  before 
they  have  teeth, — a  sin  against  nature,  which 
oflen  costs  the  life  of  the  poor  little  sufferer ;  it 
is  eaten  too  freely  by  the  sedentary  and  delicate ; 
and  to  make  it  worse  still,  it  is  eaten,  oflen  in  a 
half-cool(ed  State,  and  swallowed  w.ithout  suflB- 
dcnt  chewing.  AU  these  things  are  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  reformed. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  French  cxcel 
in  tbe  economy  of  their  cooking.  By  studying 
the  appropriate  flavors  for  every  dish,  they  con- 
trive  to  dress  all  the  brokcn  pieccs  of  meats,  an& 
make  a  variety  of  dishes  from  vcgetables  at  a 
small  expense. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  the  differences  in 
the  human  Constitution,  and  the  nature  of  the 
food  proper  for  man,  this  study  of  flavors  and 
art  of  re-cooking  to  advantage  is  to  be  prized  by 
the  good  housekceper.  Every  family  who  has  a 
garden  spot  should  cultivate  those  vegetables  and 
herbs  which  are  requisite  for  seasoning — horse- 
radish,  onions,  celery,  mustard,  capsicum,  (red- 
pcpper,^  sage,  summer  savory,  mint,  &c.,  &c., 
are  easily  raisod.  These,  if  rightljr  prepared, 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  common  culmary  purpo- 
ses,  and  a  little  care  and  study  will  enable  the 
housekeeper  to  flavor  her  meats,  gravies,  and 
vegetables  in  the  best  manner. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  in  preparin^  food,  three 
things  are  to  be  united,  the  promotion  of  health, 
the  study  of  economy,  and  the  gratiflcation  oif 
taste. 

tfiss  Pennell,  niece  of  the  Hon.  Horace  Ifann, 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage,  and  Literature,  in  Antioch  College,  Ohio, 
of  which  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen  President* 


When  work  season  comes,  work  in  eamest; 
and  when  the  play  time  comes,  enjoy  it.  Have  a 
tmie  for  everything,  and  everything  in  ita  time. 


•  This  little  paragraph  contains  some  cnunbs  of  mmb- 
fort  fär  tha  tiociety  to  *'  Oivti  Womon  wbalevcr  they 
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Oh,  Earth  I  the  white  abroad  wraps  thee  now,  bi  Deatb^s  cold  grasp  ibou  art| 
Thy  tears,  thy  music,  bound  alike  in  the  ice-chain  on  thine  beart ; 
So  lay  the  darkcnM  world  of  sin  when  the  Angela  spread  abroad 
The  glorioiis  tale  of  the  Yirgin-bom — the  birtb  of  Incamate  God  I 

If elt,  melt,  oh,  cold  and  stony  heart  t  eT*n  as  the  ice-bonds  sbiver, 

When  Spring  breatbes  soft  on  the  frozen  wood,  when  wann  winds  loose  the  rirer ; 

The  Angel-vision  sheds  on  thee  its  glorions,  soflening  ray — 

The  Angel-«ong  is  !or  thine  ear :     **  A  Saviour's  born  t(Mlay  !'* 

Mom,  on  the  sparkling  wilds  of  snow — mom,  on  the  frozen  west  t 
The  holy  cbimes  float  musical  o*er  the  deep  wood*8  solemn  breast ; 
And  the  winter  sun  plays  cbeerily  on  the  wealth  of  bricht  green  wreaths 
Which  through  the  lowly  ibrest-ahrine  a  spring-Uke  fresbness  breatbes. 

FraO  roonitbrs !  your  verdure  speaks,  all  eloquently  bright, 
Of  a  lustrous  summer  mom  to  break  on  Life*s  long,  wintry  night — 
Of  the  waving  palms — the  crystal  streams— the  everlasting  flowers 
Beyond  the  Jasper  batttement,  by  the  Golden  City's  towers. 

Letthe  wild  wind  sweep  the  snows  without — within  be  joy  and  mirth^- 
Let  happy  households  cheerly  meet  around  the  Christmas  hearth  : 
One  welcome  pledge  must  circle  round — "  Be  happy  hearts  and  smiles 
To  all  we  love  in  the  Forest  Land :  to  all  in  the  Parent  Isles  I** 

The  Christmas  hearth !  ah  I  pleasant  spot,  where  joyful  kindred  meet — 
Kind  eyes,  with  love  and  gladness  lit,  scarce  mark  the  vacant  seat ; 
And  if  too-fEiithful  Memory  tum,  to  moum  the  loved,  the  fair — 
Look  op— the  Shepherds*  Starts  m  Heaven — the  lost  one  waits  thee  there. 

Wake  thy  ien  thoosand  voices,  Earth  t  outpoor  thy  floods  of  praise— 
üp  to  the  crystal  gatea  ot  Mom  the  deep  bosannas  raise ; 
TÜl  heavenward-wafted,  seraph-wing'd,  they  pierce  the  illnmin'd  zoDje, 
Where  the  Church-triurophant*s  anthero  floats  round  the  Everiasting  Throne. 
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MUSTC  OF  THE  MONTE. 


Thb  anniial  concert  of  the  Vocal  Music  So- 
ciety will  tüke  place  on  the  llth  January. — 
Among  the  treats  prepared  for  the  Toronto- 
nians  are — 

"Lei  He  cometh I"— Oratorio  of  David. 

**  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

The  celebrated  trio  and  chorus  from  "  The  Cre- 
aüon — "  The  Lord  is  great." 

"  Füll  fathom  five"— from  **  The  Tempest" 

**  The  Three  Huntsmen."— Kreutzner. 

**  Galatea,  dry  thy  tears" — Acia  and  Gaktea. 

*'  The  MiUer  and  hia  Men/ 

We  recommend  every  one,  who  can,  not 
to  lose  this  concert  A  presentaüon  will  take 
place  between  the  parts. 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  Buhscrip- 
tion  list  for  Mr.  Faige^s  concerta  present  such  a 
numcrous  array  of  fashionable  and  music-loving 
names.  This  teils  well  for  Toronto,  and  would 
lead  US  to  hope  that  a  taste  for  correct  music  is 
awakened.  We  are  requested  to  say  that  Mr. 
Faige,  beiiig  deslrous  that  all  should  have  the 
advantage  of  procuring  ticketa  at  subscription 
prices,  will  leave  the  list  open  a  short  time  longer. 

The  first  concert  of  the  series  will  probably 
take  place  towards  the  end  of  January. 

TOBOMTO    DRAMATIC    ASSOCIATION,    ROTAL 
LTCEUM. 

We  seldom  notice  theatrical  Performances  of 
any  kind,  whcthcr  professional  or  anutteur, 
but  the  above  Society,  which  has  been  giving 
a  series  of  entert^ments  during  the  past 
month,  has  been  established  on  a  footing  that 
calls  for  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Society  is  composed 
of  a  most  respectable  set  of  young  men,  who, 
with  the  Manager  and  Director,  are,  irrespec- 
ÜTe  of  their  Thespian  Claims,  well  and  favora- 
bly  known  to  the  great  mass  of  our  Citizens 
Their  selection  of  picces  has  been  judicions, 
more  than  ooold  be  well  acoomplished  has  not 
been  attempted,  and  we  have  notieed,  with. 
graat  pleasur«,  in  all  pieces  prodttood,  a  care- 


ful  and  proper  pruning  of  such  passages  as 
could  offcnd  the  most  reiined  or  fastidioos 
taste.  The  result  has  been  that,  from  the 
quality  of  the  picces,  and  the  really  good  style 
of  acting,  the  Lyceum  has  been  patronised 
this  scason  to  a  greater  ext^nt  than  hereto- 
fore. 

The  entcrtainmcnts  havc  been  w  eil  got  up, 
the  characters  generally  well  dresscd,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  Society  deserves  grdat  credit 
for  their  attempts  to  awaken  a  hcallhy  tone 
amongst  the  play -going  portion  of  the  Com- 
munity. 

On  the  22nd  ult.,  that  amusing  little 
piece  of  Baz  and  CoXy  was  produced,  and  from 
the  spirited  style  of  acting,  drew  down 
thunders  of  applause  from  a  very  crowded 
housc.  This  picco  will  bear  rcpetition,  and 
the  same  actors  would  do  well  to  attempt 
Paul  Pry^  Pong-  Wonff^  the  Village  Lawyer^ 
the  Hlustrious  stranger^  or  some  other  aller 
pieces  of  like  charactcr. 

The  following  Musical  Publications  are  re- 
commended  for  purchase : — 

Glover,  C.  W.  "The  lady's  letter."  25cta. 
Oliver  Ditson,  Boston.  Word8/>t^an<  and  muslo 
pretty. 

Macdcr,  J.  0.  Hannonized  songs.  No.  5.  "  Thoa 
art  gohe  from  my  gasse."  S9ct8.  No.  7.  "  Mt 
dreams  are  now  no  more  of  thee.**  SScts.  Hall  k 
Son,  New  York.  Two  good  songs,  tastefully  and 
pleasingly  arranged  in  four  parts  by  Mr.  Maeder. 
We  commend  this  series,  generally,  to  all  who 
are  fond  of  good  quartette  singiug. — We  obserre 
that  six  pieces  of  the  series  are  already  published. 

Grobe,  Charles.  "Buds  and  blossoms,*'  aiz 
sacred  mclodies  varied  for  piano.  No.  4.  "  Ckune 
ye  dlsconsolate.**  SScts.  Lee  k  Walker,  PhiUdd- 
phia.  VariaUons  upon  sacred  airs  are  ratber  a 
noTelty ;  the  present  number  is  simple,  and  well 
enough  in  its  way. 

Crosby,  L.  V.  H.  "The  poor  Irish boy.**  Song. 
25ctB.  G.  W.  Brainard  &  Co.,  Louisrille.  A  Very 
fine  Bone.    Words  and  music  equally  good. 

Rice,  Henry.  "  The  blue-bell  quickstep.**  26cti. 
Gould  k  Berry,  New  York.  "Blue-bell**  is  a  fiivor^ 
ite  air  of  ottrt|  and  hl  a  quickatep  it  doet  not  I 
badlj. 
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A  HISTOKY  OF  THE  WAR 

ÄETWEEN  OREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA^ 

mumaa  th»  tbaes  1812,  1813,  aicd  1814. 

ISTBODVCTOET  0BAPTB&9  ON  TBB  0AUSB8  OF 
TäS  WAB. 

CHAPTBS  tL, 

Prom  Mr.  Maduoti^s  Admmütration  to  tke   . 
DecUttatum  of  War, 

4tii  March,  1809 18tli  June,  1812. 


Mr.  Madistm's  Idmi- 
^^   4tti  Maieh, 


Mr.  Jefferson,  with 
whose  retirement  from 
Office  we  closed  our  last  chopter,  was  suo- 
ceeded  bjr  Mr.  Madison,  who,  on  the  4th 
March  1809,  took  the  oath  of  office,  with  the 
«remony  asual  on  such  occasions.  It  maj 
be  taken  as  ßk  hint  of  what  was  to  be  the 
fiitare  policy  of  his  country,  in  their  efforts 
to  make  themselves  as  independent  as  pos- 
»ible  of  British  manufactures,  that  he  was 
drcssed  at  his  inauguration  "  in  a  ftdl  suit 
of  cloth  of  Amorican  manufacture."  The 
circumstance  was  significant ;  and  sufficiently 
evinced  the  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  conti  nue  indebted  to  Great  Britain 
for  no  more  than  was  imperatively  necessary. 
The  President's  attire  indicated  the  spirit  of 
khe  nadon;  and  that  spirit,  still  furtlier 
«fcimulated  by  the  complete  cessation  of  com- 
mercial  interoourse  produced  by  theij^rai',  has 

VOL.  II. — H. 


rendered  the  market  wbiclb  €frefeit  l^ritoin 
now  finds  in  the  United  States  for  her  manu- 
factures, greatly  inferior  to  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  considering  the  rapid  inorease'  in 
the  Population  of  the  neighbouring  republio» 
and  to  what  it  certainW  would  have  been 
but  for  the  war.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son's  accession,  the  Non-interoourse  Act  of 
the  Ist  March  1809  was,  of  oourse,  in  o(>6ta- 
tion;  wliich,  it  wiH  be  remembered,  bore 
equally  upon  both  of  the  beüigerent  poWers ; 
and  contained  a  clause  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  of  renewing  trade  with  that 
one  of  the  two  contendiug  nations  whioh 
should  first  revoke  its  bostile  edicts,  so  far 
as  theso  affe^eted  the  United. States^ 


Negotiaticm  of  Mr.^ 
Enkine  with  Mr.  Madi- 
son. 


Mr.  Itos^,  the  British 
Envoy  before  mentioned, 
who  retumed  home,  re  ir^ectay  in  the  spring 
of  1808,  was  sucoeeded  by  Mr.  Brskine.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  cdebrated  Jüdge  Erskine, 
and  a  man  of  talent ;  but  of  a  sanguinb  tem- 
perament ;  very  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  United  States,  partly,  no  doubt,  from 
his  having  resided  there ;  and  too  readily 
confiding  in  the  fair  pf  ofessions  of  those  old 
tacticians — Messrs.  Madison,  Gallatin,  and 
Smith,  with  whom,  during  his  negotiation, 
he  had  to  deal.  "Valien  we  make  the  remark 
that  these  last  nämed  gentlemen  had  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  the  way  of  expe- 
rience  and  irigonulty,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understoöd  thÄt  we  consider  them  as  having 
lüad^  promised  tb  the  British  midister  Which 
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thej  had  no  Intention  of  performing.  On 
the  contrary,  the  embarrassments  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration,  in  consequence  of 
the  non-intercourse  act  which  he  inherited 
from  his  predecessor,  were  so  vexatious  at 
the  time  that  Mr.  Erskine  entered  on  the 
negotiation,  that  the  President  was  in  the 
humour  of  making  concessions;  and  if  he  did 
make  verj  material  conoessions  to  Great 
Britain,  during  that  negotiation,  we  must 
regard  them  as  extorted  by  his  difficulties, 
without  considering  that  he  had  it  in  view 
afterwards  to  evade  them.  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Gallatin,  with  apparent  frankness  and 
great  freedom,  spoke  to  Mr.  Erskine  of  the 
favourable  views  and  intentions  of  their 
govemment ;  Mr.  Madison  with  greater  cau- 
tion ;  but  all  with  an  air  and  manner  of  sin- 
cere  friendship,  of  the  genuineness  of  which 
Mr.  Erskine  appears  to  have  been  fully  con- 
vinced ;  in  which  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  other 
Band,  at  that  time  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  AflGedrs,  seems  to  have  put  little  or 
no  faith  at  au.  Mr.  Canning,  we  feel  con- 
tinced,  was  not  very  far  wrong  in  his  low 
estimate  of  the  alleged  friendliness  of  Mr. 
Madison's  administration  generally ;  but  in 
this  particular  instance  we  could  have  wished 
that  the  secretar/s  sagacious  scepticism  had 
yielded  to  theconfidence  so  generously  re- 
posed  by  the  young  envoy  in  the  protesta- 
tions  he  received.  In  consequence  of  Mr. 
Erskine's  representations  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  an  improved  temper  and  tone  of  feeling 
in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Canning — ^though 
^e  stated  that  he  ooold  see  no  Symptoms  of 
the  satisfactory  change  suggested  by  Mr. 
Erskinfr-  -sent  him  new  Instructions,  in  two 
separate  dispatohes  of  the  same  date,  (Jan. 
23) ;  one  relating  to  the  afl^ir  of  the  Chesar 
peake,  the  other  to  the  Orders  in  Council. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  dispatches, 
ample  reparation  for  the  attaek  on  the 
Chesapeake  waj9  offered,  in  a  promise  that 
ihe  men  taken  from  jthat  vessel  should  be 
restored ;  whilst  it  was  added,  His  Majesty 
would  be  willing,  "  as  an  act  of  spontaneous 
generosity,"  to  make  a  provision  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  who  had 
been  killed  in  the  action.  The  proffered 
Reparation  was  accepted  ;  but  the  official 
note,  intimating  the  President's  acceptance 
of  it,  closed  with  the  rüde  and  most  un- 


gracious  clause, — inserted,  as  Mr.  Smith 
afterwards  alleged,  against  Ms  vemon- 
strances,  and  by  Mr.  Ma<fi8on's  express  « 
direction : — "  I  have  it  in  express  Charge 
from  the  President  to  State,  thatwhile  he- 
forbears  to  insist  on  a  further  punishment 
of  the  offending  oflBcer,  he  is  not  tte  lew 
sensible  of  the  justice  and  atÜity  of  such 
an  example,  nor  the  less  persuaded  that  it 
would  best  comport  with  what  is  due  'from 
His  Britannio  Mtyesty  to  his  own  honour." 
This  impertinent  lecture  on  the  principles 
of  honor,  addressed  by  Mr.  Madison  to  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  was  so  deeply  resented 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  that  the  negotiation 
relative  to  the  Chesapeake  was  immediat^y 
broken  off  in  consequence,  and  Mr.  Erskine 
was  severely  censured  for  transmitting  a 
note,  containing  language  so  discourteous 
and  imbecoming.  Offensive  as  this  breach 
of  propriety  was,  the  British  Cabinet,  it 
must  be  confessed,  carried  their  resentment 
of  it  too  far,  when  they  made  it  a  reason  for 
withholdiilg  reparation  for  an  acknowledged 
wrong. 

In  regard  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  which 
were  the  subjeot  of  Mr.  Canning's  oiher  dis^ 
patch,  the  correspondenoe  between  Mr.  Ers- 
kine and  Mr.  Smith  ended  in  an  assuranoe 
given  by  the  former,  that  **  His  Majesty's 
Orders  in  Council  of  January  and  November 
1807,  will  have  been  withdrawn,  as  respected 
the  United  States,  on  the  lOth  June  next. 
"  To  which  Mr.  Smith  rejoined,  that  the 
non-intercourse  act  would  be  withdrawn,  in 
virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Presi- 
dent by  ihe  act  establishing  it,  from  and  after 
the  lOth  of  June ;''  and  a  proclamation,  to 
that  effect,  from  him  appeared  the  same  day. 


Rqjoidns    in   the 
United  Statet. 


The  utmost  satisfac- 
tion  was  feit  In  the 
United  States  by  the  Föderal  party,  and  by 
the  moderate  men  at  this  favourable  change. 
On  the  24th  of  April,  five  days  afker  the  issu- 
ing  of  the  President's  proclamation  declaring 
the  resumption  of  commercial  interoouree 
with  Great  Britain,  tlie  auspicious  event  was 
celebrated  in  New  York  by  salutes  of  guns, 
ringing  of  church-bells,  splendid  illumina- 
tions,  and  other  demonstvations  of  public 
rejoicing.  The  sentiments  of  the  Federal 
Press    appeared  in    articles    pret-eded  by 
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headings  such  as  these: — "Triumph  of 
Federal  policy — No  embargo — No  Fwnch 
party — A  retum  of  peace,  proeperity,  and 
oommepee.** 


ment  diMvowed  by  Üie 
BHtish  GoTermnrat. 


In  Proportion    to  this 

enthusiastic  joy  were  the 

depression  in  some  quartere,  and  the  indig- 

nation  in  othere,  when,  on  the  20th  July, 

three  weeks  after  the  adjournnient  of  Con- 

gress,  Information  reached  the  United  States 

thftt  Mr.  Oanning  had  declared  in  the  House 

of  Commons,  that  the  arrangement  made  by 

Mr.  Enkine  was  "wholly  unauthorised  by  bis 

instmctions,  and  that  the  govemment  eonld 

not  ratify  it.    A  very  grave  Charge  against 

the  good  faith  of  the  govemment  was  ad- 

vanced  by  the  Opposition  in  both  Houses  of 

Parliament ;  and,  in  order  to  rebut  this,  the 

Instructions  were  eventually  printed  and  laid 

open  to  public  inspection.    The  correctness 

of  Mr.  Canning's  statement  was  then  appa- 

r«nt,  vix.:  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  acted  not 

•nly  inconsistently  with,  but  in  contradiction 

to  his  Orders ;    and    the  Opposition    were 

^leneed.    A  comparison  of  the  correspon- 

dence  betweenMr.  Erskine  and  the  American 

govemment  with  Mr.  Canning's  despatch  to 

the  former,  does  Indeed  exhibit  the  alleged 

contradiction  in  a  rery  strong  light ;  for, 

whiLst  in  the  correspondence  no  mention  is 

made  of  any  condition  besides  the  withdrawal 

of  the  Non-intercourse  Act.,  Mr.   Canning 

in  bis  despatch  specifies  three  conditions  on 

whidi  the  recall  of  the  Orders  was  to  be  con- 

tingent.     "  First — ^the  repealing  as  to  Orcat 

Britsin,  but  the  keeping  in  forco  as  to  France, 

and  all  countries  adopting  her  decrces,  so 

long  as  those  decrees  were  continued,  all  ex- 

isting  American  non-importation  and  non- 

mteroourse  acts,  and  acts  excluding  foreiprn 

rtiips  of  war.     Second — the  renunciation  by 

the  United  States,  during  the  prcsent  war, 

of  any  pretensions  to  carry  on  any  trade  with 

the  colonies  of  belligerents,  not  allowcd  in 

time  of   peace ;   and,   third — ^the  allowinp 

British  ships  of  war  to  enforce  by  capture 

the  American  non-intercourse  with  Franco 

and  her  allies.*'    With  terms  so  express  and 

positive  as  these  before  him,  it  scems  amazing 

that  Mr.  Erskine  should  have  ventiired  to 

conclade  even  a  "  conditional  agreement"  as 

he  described  that  into  which    he  entered, 


merely  on  the  Single  condition  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Non-intercourse  Act  as  re- 
garded  Great  Britain.  But  the  British  En- 
voy,  though  ready  to  put  a  liberal  interpre- 
tation  on  his  Instructions,  was  m)t  so  ven- 
turous  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Mr, 
Madison — so  uneasy  was  he  under  his  poli- 
tical  dilemma,  and  so  anxious  to  extricate 
himself  from  it  even  with  humiliation — ^had, 
in  Word«,  conceded  substantially  all  the  de- 
mands  of  the  British  Govemment ;  to  make 
those  concessions  definitive  was  beyond  his 
pow«r,  as  it  was  indispensable  to  refer  them 
to  Congress,  which  was  not  at  that  time  in 
Session.  His  perplexities  lead  us  to  the  con^ 
viction  that  he  would  have  kept  his  word, 
and  done  his  best  to  obtain  from  Congress  its 
sanction  of  his  verbally  expressed  under- 
standing  with  Mr.  Erskine.  That  gentleman 
trusted  to  Mr.  Madison's  good  faith  :  Mr. 
Canning,  we  suspect,  did  not.  "  The  refu- 
sal  of  the  English  Ministry  1»  ratify  Mr. 
Erskine*s  arrangement,"  writes  Mr.  Alison, 
"although  justitied  in  point  of  right  by 
Napoleon's  violence,  and  Mr.  Erskine's  de- 
viation  from  his  instructions,  may  now  well 
be  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate  resolutions,  in  point  of  expedienoy,  ever 
adopted  by  the  British  Govemment ;  for  it 
at  once  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  Non-inter» 
course  Act  of  the  United  States ;  put  an  en- 
tire  stop  for  the  next  two  years  to  all  com- 
merce with  that  country;  reduced  the  ex- 
ports  of  Great  Britain  fiilly  a  third  during 
the  most  critieal  and  important  year  of  Üio 
war ;  and,  in  its  ultimateresults,  contributed 
to  produco  that  unhappy  irritation  betweeu 
the  two  countries,  which  has  never  yet,  not- 
withstonding  the  streng  bonds  of  natural  in- 
terest  by  which  they  are  connected,  been 
allayed."  On  the  Oth  August,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Erskine 
arrangcment,  the  President  iasued  a  procla- 
mation  withdrawing  the  proolamation  pre- 
viously  issned ;  thereby  leaving  in  füll  eflTect 
the  Non-intercourse  Act  both  against  Great 
Britain  and  France. 


Mff^fdon  tmd  Reoftll  of 
Mr.  Jackson. 


Mr.  Erskine  was  re- 
called,  and  sncceeded  by 
Mr.  Francis  James  Jackson,  who  arrived  at 
Washington  in  the  month  of  October.  He 
had  done  his  country  service  at  Copenhagen, 
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in  the  negotiation  which  preoeded  the  seizure 
of  the  Danish  fleet,  a  circumstanc«  not  likely 
to  reoommend  him  to  the  goyeminent  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  moment  of  his 
landing  to  his  departore  in  about  a  month's 
time,  he  was  subject  to  galling  insults  in 
different  degrees,  from  the  President,  the 
populace,  and  the  press.  His  recall,  at  kst, 
was  requfisted  by  the  United  States  govem- 
ment,  and,  of  course»  granted  bj  the  British 
Cabinet,  t^ough  without  any  mark  of  disap- 
probation  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign. 


Decree  ofRamboiUUet : 
Maj  IStli,  1810. 


The  forbearance  of  the 
United  States  with  France 
was  tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  stood  the 
shock,  in  the  Decree  of  Rambouillet — the 
climax  of  French  rapacity— issued  on  the 
18th  May,  1810,  By  this  all  vessels  sailing 
under  the  flagof  the  United  States,  or  owned 
whoUy  or  in  part  by  any  American  Citizen, 
which,  since  the  20th  Äjay,  1809,  had  e^tered, 
or  which  should  thereafter  enter,  any  of  the 
ports  of  France  or  her  colonies,  or  countries 
occupied  by  French  armies  should  be  seized. 
This  act  was  carried  into  immediate  execu- 
tion ;  the  number  of  sequestered  ships 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty,  the  value 
of  which  was  calculated  at  one  million  of 
irancs.  Yet  even  this  devastating  sweep  ex- 
cited  no  war-spirit  in  the  United  States;  there 
was,  to  be  sure,  sharp  and  vehement  remon- 
strance  about  it;  but  the  spoliation  was 
neyer  resented  as  the  grievances  laid  to  the 
Charge  of  Great  Britain  were  rosented  ;  and 
the  French  Emperor  never  atoned,  nor  even 
evinced  the  elightest  disposition  to  atone, 
for  it. 


Pretonded  RAToeaüOB 
of  tlM  Franch  Dwrees : 
Itt  Norember,  1810. 


The  Emperor  of  France, 
growing  impatient  under 
bis  ineffectoal  attempt  to  drive  the  United 
States  into  war  with  Great  Britain,  thought 
proper  at  last  to  afiect  a  conciliatory  policy 
towards  the  North  American  republic,  and 
to  try  what  fair  and  plausible  professions  could 
accomplish.  Without  any  Intention,  as  his 
aubsequent  proceedings  shewed,  of  keeping 
his  hands  off  their  vessels,  the  oonfiscation  of 
which  had  all  along  fumished  so  cönvenient 
a  tribute  to  bis  impoverished  exchequer, 
Buonaparte  determined,  at  least,  to  change 
his  tone.    The  disappointment  and  dissatis- 


fiiction  prevailing  in  the  United  States  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  disallowance  of  the  Era- 
kine  arrangement  gave  him  pleasure;  and, 
more  partieularly,  the  aot  against  Greai 
Britain  with  which  the  session  of  Cimgresii 
had  terminated  was  aitogether  to  hu  taste. 
The  Duke  of  Cadore-4iis  minister — ^was  ae- 
cordingly  instnicted  to  make  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  Mr.  Armstrong,  the  following 
declaration,  whieh  was  oommunicated  in  » 
note  dated  5th  August : — "  At  pnosent  Oon- 
gross  retraces  its  steps.  The  aet  of  the  Ist 
March,  1809  (the  Non-intercoorse  aot  aa 
regards  France)  is  revoked:  the  ports  of 
America  are  open  to  French  trade;  and 
France  b  no  longer  shut  to  Ameriea.  Con- 
gress,  in  short,  engages  to  declare  agjainst  tbe 
belligerent  which  shall  refuse  to  r»eognise 
the  rights  of  neutrale.  In  this  new  stabe  of 
things,  I  am  authorised  to  declare  to  you 
that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  re- 
voked ;  and  that  from  the  Ist  November  they 
shall  cease  to  be  executed,  it  bemg  wdl  ««- 
derstood,  that  in  consequence  of  this  dedar 
ration,  the  Engiish  shall  revoke  th^  Orders 
in  Council,  and  renounce  the  new  prinoiples 
of  blockade,  which  they  have  attempted  to 
establish,  or  that  the  United  States  shall 
cause  the  right  to  be  respected  by  the  British. 
The  President  of  the  Uni  tod  StatiBs  with  eager 
delight  laid  hold  of  this  condUional  revooar 
tion )  dependent  though  it  was  on  a  oondition 
which  Buonaparte  knew  very  well,  and  Mr. 
Madison  might  have  known,  too,  was  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  wholly  i^admissable. 
On  the  very  next  day  after  that  on  which  it 
was  conditionally  promised  they  should  be 
revoked,  Madison  issued  a  prodamation  as- 
serting  that  "  the  sHid  edicts  ?iave  been  re- 
voked ;''  and  that  **  the  enemy  cecued  on  the 
first  day  of  that  month  to  violate  ^e  neutral 
commerce  of  the  United  States."  But  the 
President's  gratification  was  unwarranted, 
and  his  proclamation  premature.  There  had 
been— as  we  shall  see  hereailer — no  revoca- 
tion. 

Intelligence  of  this  prospective  revooation 
of  the  French  decress  was  oommunicated  at 
onee  to  Mr.Pinckney,  the  United  States  Min- 
ister at  London,  who,  without  delay  pro- 
ceeded  on  the  25th  August  following  to  make 
a  formal  call  on  the  British  Government  to 
repeaj  their  Orders  in  CoAincil.    Lord  Wel- 
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iMlty,  very  natonJly,  repli«d  tfaat  it  wonld 
be  neoeaeary  ta  wiüt  to  see  whether  the 
Fraoch  deerees  would  be  aoioally  repealed. 
ShibflaqaeQtly,  when  at«mporary  intermission 
4»f  Fr«Doh  Tiolenee,  togethev  wiUi  the  release. 
«f  eome  detained  Ameriean  veesels,  afforded 
oolor  fi>r  the  govemment  of  the  United  Statee 
aaeerting,  and  probably  at  the  time  hoping, 
that  the  French  deoreee  had  been  Yirtually 
Eepealed,  thongh  no  anthentic  documoit 
b^rond  the  Duke  of  Cadore's  note  had  ap- 
peared  to  that  effect ;  Mr.  Pinokney  laboured 
efaetinoualy  and  repeatedly  to  prove  to  ihe 
British  Cabinet  that  those  deorees  had  aotu- 
ally  been  repealed,  and  reiterated  bis  de- 
manda»  that  the  Orders  in  Council  should  be 
awialled.  Lord  Welloeley  replied  that,  "  ad- 
mitluig  the  Duke  of  Cadore'B  letter  to  be 
oomeotly  interpreted  by  Pinckney,  as  an- 
Dooneing  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  to 
eommenoe  abeolutely  on  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, bat  oonditional  as  to  its  continuance,  or 
the  recall,  within  a  reasonable  time,  of  the 
British  Orders,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
eoncede  such  a  recall,  had  that  been  the  only 
ikimg  reguired.  But  there  was  another  con- 
dition  mentioned  in  that  letter  wholly  bad- 
miaeable-^the  renounoing  what  were  cdled 
**  the  new  British  principles  of  blockode/' 

What  France  requireä  was  the  relinquish- 
«ont  by  £ngland  o{  **  her  new  principles  of 
blookade;"  an  expression  which  unquestiono- 
bly  implied  much  more  than  a  mere  declarar 
tion  by  the  British  Cabinet  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact»  the  blockade  of  1806  had,  as  an  ac- 
tual  blookade,  ceased  to  exist.  We  do  not 
see  how  the  British  Govemment  oould  have 
disputed  that  point,  seeing  it  was  a  thing 
obvioufl  to  the  eyes  of  any  man,  that  Lord 
Keith's  ships  no  longer  watched  the  coast 
between  Brest  and  the  Elbe ;  Lord  Wellesley, 
we  oonsider,  admitted  as  much,  when  he  told 
Mr.  Pinckney  that  the  blockade  of  1806  was 
included  in  the  more  extensive  Orders  in 
Council;  that  is,  he  admitted,  we  tako  it, 
that  the  line  of  coast  originally  confincd  by 
actual  blockade  was  no  longer  in  that  predi- 
eament;  but,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
France,  affected  by  the  retaliation  of  Buona- 
parte*8  own  paper  blockades.  Butthisadmis- 
sion,  expressed  er  implied,  was  not  what 
France  vanted.    Her  view  of  the  case  was 


this : — ''  Granting  that  Britain  had  160  ves- 
sels^  to  blockade  thirty  ports  and  harbonra 
of  ours ;  ahe  did  not  invest  those  p<Nrt8  and 
harbours  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  and, 
therefore,  in  our  estimation,  it  was  no  aetual 
blockade.  It  was  Great  Britain's  new  prin- 
ciples of  blockade.  She  must,  notwithstand^ 
ing  her  immense  naval  foroe,  put  that  bloek* 
ade  virtually*  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
Beriin  and  Milan  Decrees;  she  must  deny  ita 
existence,  and — ^what  we  are  especiallyaiming 
at — she  must  acknowledge  its  insufficienoy. 
She  must  do  this  before  our  promi«ed  repeal 
of  our  decrees  in  favour  of  the  United  Statea 
is  to  take  effect ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  is  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  in  f\iture,  unless 
she  can  beleaguer  our  seaport  towns  by  land 
as  well  as  by  sea,  there  will  be  no  actual 
blockade."  That  is,  Great  Britain  was  not  to 
shut  up  the  French  ports  from  foreign  inter- 
course,  and  debar  them  from  foreign  sup* 
plies — how  effectually  soever  she  might  be 
able  to  do  it  with  her  powerlul  navy — ^until 
her  Peninsular  heroes  should  have  crossed 
the  Pyrenees.  Then,  if  she  ehoee,  she  might 
use  her  flöets  to  co-operate  with  her  troops 
on  land.  The  transcendent  insolence  of  such 
terms  is  equalled  only  by  their  prodigious 
absurdjty;  and  yet  this  was  what  Fnuice 
meant  by  Great  Britain  **  renouncing  her 
new  principles  of  blockade."  These,  or  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  Statea 
against  Great  Britain,  were  the  conditions 
on  which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  were, 
by  an  anticipation,  repealed  as  regarded  the 
United  States.  The  French  govemment,  in 
Short,  revoked,  or  more  strictly  promised  to 
revoke,  their  decrees  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  understanding  that  one  of  two 
things  was  to  follow :  either  that  Great  Bri- 
tain should  be  entrapped  into  the  surrender 
of  her  maritime  superiority  ;  of  which  boing 
in  itself  flagrantly  absurd,  France,  we  must 
believe,  entertained  no  expectation,— or  that 
the  United  States  would  go  to  war  with 
Great 'Britain:  this  latter  altemative  being, 
as  they  no  doubt  imagined,  the  more  proba- 
ble of  the  two ;  and  which,  within  less  than 
two  years,  was  the  actual  issue  of  French 
stratagem  and  American  irascibility. 

*  This  was  the  force  actually  watcbing  the 
French  coast  in  180G. 
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This  revocaiion,  then,  which  was  so  paiuded 
in  pablicdocuiB«nt8of  Mr.  Madison's  Admin- 
is^raüoa,  and  trivimphantly  c^uoted  both  in 
those  dooaments  and  in  Gongress,  as  creat- 
ing  an  irresistible  claim  on  Great  Britain 
for  tiie  repeal  of  her  Ordere,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  revoeation  oontingent  on  im- 
poBsible  oonditions,  and  was,  therefore,  no 
revooation  at  alL  It  was  simplj  a  piece  of 
Frenoh  intrigue,  seen  through  without  diffi- 
ealty  by  the  British  Cabinet,  as  a  transparent 
fVaud,  and  fidUng,  therefore,  to  draw  Ghreat 
Britain  inio  Üie  snare ;  bat  ultimately  suo- 
«eesful  in  the  other  qaarter;  that  is,  in 
aggravating  the  discontent  feit  by  the  United 
States  towards  Great  Britain,  and  contribut- 
ing  to  bring  on  hostiiities  between  those 
two  countries.  Still,  it  might  be  asked, — 
"  Did  this  French  stratagem  preclude  Great 
Britain  from  making  a  relaxation  of  her 
Ordere  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  sup- 
posing  that  good  policy  dictated  such  a  step?'' 
Pledged  to  such  a  concession  she  certainly 
was  not,  for  her  pledge — as  we  have  seen — 
was  based  on  nothing  short  of  an  absolute 
and  unconditional  repeal  on  the  part  of 
France,  which  was  never  made.  But  was 
ehe  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  concession  of 
her  own  aocord  ?  We  think  she  was.  We 
eannot  see  tiuit  she  was  in  the  slightest 
degree  bound  by  any  Interpretation  which 
France  might  put  upon  ;  by  any  extravagant 
conditions  "^ich  her  furious  adversary,  in 
her  own  distempered  Imagination  and  in- 
flated  pretensions,  might  gratuitously  attach 
to  such  a  concession.  She  was,  it  appears 
to  US,  altogether  in  a  position  to  take,  and 
to  maintain  her  ovn  view  of  her  own  policy, 
and  to  say  to  the  United  States : — "  It  will 
be  mutually  advantageous  that  we  should 
discontinue  the  restraints  which  French 
Tiolence  at  the  first  compelled  us  to  put  on 
your  commerce ;  and  we  do  so :  we  strike 
off  the  trammels  we  imposed ;  you,  of 
course,  abrogating  your  retaliatory  enact- 
ments.  It  is  true,  the  violence  of  France 
continues ;  for,  as  she  has  relaxed  her  De- 
crees  with  an  understanding  utterly  ridi- 
culous, — on  conditions  surpassingly  inequi^ 
able  and  absurd, — ^which  can  nevor  be 
ful011ed,  she  ha«,  in  point  of  fact,  not 
relaxed  those  Decrees  at  all.  But  your 
Non-Intercourse  Act,   and    our  Orders    in 


Cooncil,  hurt  both  you  and  otirselves,  infl- 
nitely  more  than  they  annoy  or  injure  France, 
and  this  we  ju^ge  to  be  a  sulBcient  reason 
for  rescinding  the  Ordere.  This  we  are 
ready  to  do,  without  compromising  our 
right,  which  is  sanctioned  by  all  national 
law  and  precedent,  to  close  where  we  can 
the  ports  of  France  with  our  fleets,  which 
are  quite  adequate  to  the  maintenanee  of  any 
actual  blockade  we  have  ae  yet  attempted. 
This  relief  we  are  ready  to  afford  you,  with- 
out for  one  moment  debarring  ourselres  from 
tuming  against  our  enemy,  as  €k>d  shall 
give  US  ability,  that  maritime  superiority, 
whose  crowning  honoura  and  strength  were 
bought  with  the  blood  of  Aboukir  and 
Trafalgar."  This,  we  conceire,  would  have 
been  good  and  safe  policy  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  It  would  hare  conciliated 
the  United  States,  and  miserably  disap- 
pointed  France,  without  involving,  so  fhr  as 
we  can  see,  any  concession  detrimental  to 
our  maritime  superiority,  or  discreditable  to 
the  nation  at  large.  The  persistence  of  the 
British  Cabinet  in  their  original  policy  at 
this  period,  and  subsequently,  when  the 
Erekine  arrangement  was  disallowed,  may 
he  pronounced,  we  think,  unfortunate,  and 
seems,  indeed,  unaccountable,  when  we  oon- 
sider  how  loudly  the  increasing  commercial 
distress  in  the  British  Isles  cried  out  for 
relief.  During  the  year  1810,  two  thousand 
bankruptcies  were  announced  ;  whilst  the 
Clements  of  the  riots  which  in  1812  broke 
out  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
visibly  fermenting.  We  do  not  mean  to 
attribute  the  whole  of  this  commercial  dis- 
tress to  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  reta- 
liatory acts  of  Congress  ;  bat  we  are  aware 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  arose  firom  that  source; 
whilst  it  may  be  acknowledged  tiiat  the  chief 
cause  of  such  a  depression  was  Buonaparte's 
Continental  sjstem, — ^the  confiscation  of 
British  merchandise  with  which  it  com- 
menced,  and  the  subsequent  exclusion  of 
that  merchandise  from  all  the  Continental 
ports  under  his  control.  The  re-establish- 
ment  of  satisfactory  relations  with  the  United 
States  would  certainly  have  been,  under 
these  oircumstances,  a  measuro  of  relief; 
and  it  was  simply  as  a  measure  of  relief  to 
suffcrinp:  and  complaining  raultitudes  that 
the  Order»  in  Council  were,    in   the  end. 
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»wciadecL  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
we  are  readj  to  say,  ihat  thej  had  not  been 
reeoinded  before,  when  the  grounds  for 
revocatioQ  were  the  same,  and  the  revoca- 
tion  woold  not  have  come,  as  it  did  at  last, 
too  late  I  Menaced  with  augmented  embar- 
rassments;  surrouxuled  byaffecting  evidences 
of  public  Buffering,  and  Symptoms  by  no 
means  dabious  of  an  ontbreak  amongst  the 
lower  olaases  of  the  people ;  with  the  pros- 
pect  of  a  diminished  revenue  at  a  time  when 
its  burthens,  entailed  by  the  war  with  Napo- 
leon, were  enormons,— the  British  Cabinet, 
unh^pily,  thooght  it  their  duty  to  hold  on 
theiroourse« 

BJX'Än^  Nothing  can  ehow 
J*"***;  mope     conclusively   the 

justioe  of  Styling  Buonaparte's  conditional 
TOTocation  of  bis  Decrees  "a  pretended 
revooation/'  than  the  fact,  that  the  French 
still  persisted  in  capturing  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  seizing  their  cargoes, 
and,  in  many  instances,  buming  the  ships 
after  the  cargo  had  been  removed.  Buona* 
parte,  it  is  true,  to  save  appearances,  did 
reloase  by  his  special  lioense,  and  not  on  the 
groond  of  the  alleged  revocation,  some 
United  States'  merchant-ships  which  had 
been  detained  in  French  ports  ;  but  this 
was  all  he  did.  During  the  summer  of 
1811,  French  privateers  in  the  Baltic  <ind 
Mediterranean  took  every  American  vessel 
they  feil  in  with,  and  carried  them  for  con- 
demnation  into  the  ports  of  Italy,  Dantzic, 
and  Copenhagen.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  Congress-Committee  of  November, 
1811,  were  making  their  report,  in  which 
they  called  their  countrymen  to  arms,  and 
spared  no  force  of  language  to  rouse  the 
deadliest  resentment  against  "  British  in- 
jastice  and  outrage," — at  that  very  moment 
■ — when  France  seemed  to  be  as  efiectually 
forgotten  as  though  it  had  formed  a  part  of 
some  distant  planet, — a  small  squadron  of 
'  French  frigates,  evading  the  British  siirvell- 
lance,  which  might  have  done  the  United 
States  some  service,  had  escaped  from  the 
Loire,  and  were  pillaging  and  plandering 
American  vessels  in  the  Atlantic.  Great 
reason,  then,  had  Lloyd  for  expressing  him- 
sclf  as  he  did,  in  the  Senate,  on  the  27 th 
June,  1812,— after  the  declaration  ofwar: 


*'  Did  the  justification  of  the  British  Orders 
in  Council  depend  merely  on  the  non-repeal 
of  the  French  Decrees,  they  might  then, 
indeed,  well  enough  stand,  since  every 
arrival  from  £urope  brou^t  news  of  fresh 
seizures  and  condemnation  of  American  vee- 
seis,  under  cover  of  those  very  edicts  d 
which  the  repeal  was  so  boldly  alleged/' 
With  Mr.  Hildreth's  testimony  we  leave  this 
topic :  '*  As  to  the  alleged  repeal,  by  Franoe, 
and  the  refiisal  of  Great  Britain  to  repeal 
her  Orders,  which  had  been  made  the  oooar 
sion,  first  of  the  revival  of  non-importation 
from  Great  Britain,  and  now  of  war ;  not 
only  had  no  decree  of  repeal  been  produoed ; 
not  only  had  no  captured  American  vessel 
ever  been  i^leased  by  any  Frendi  prize  oourt 
on  the  ground  of  such  repeal,  but  all  thie 
public  documents  of  France;  the  Duke  of 
Cadore,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor,  of 
December  3,  1810 ;  the  Emperor  himself,  in 
his  address  to  the  Council  of  Commerce,  of 
March  31, 1811 ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bassano, 
in  his  recent  report  of  March  10,  1812 ;  all 
spoke  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  aS 
subsisting  in  füll  force,  the  cherished  polioy 
of  the  Empire.''  Here  surely,  is  ample 
evidence  to  show  how  unmerited  was  th« 
imputation  attempted  to  be  fixed  upon  Great 
Britain,  of  having  falsified  her  pledge. 


Mr.  Pinckney'«  de- 
parture  from  London : 
Ist  Mwrch,  1811. 


After  ineffectual  efibrCa 
to  carry  out  his  views 
and  wishes,  Mr.Pinckney  requested,  and, 
on  the  Ist  March,  1811,  obtained  his  audi* 
ence  of  leave  from  the  Prince  Regent.  In 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  United  States 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  describing  th« 
interview  at  Carlton  House,  he  infbrmed 
his  govemment  that  the  Prince  Regent  had 
conveyed  to  him  '*  ezplicit  declarations  of 
the  most  amicable  views  and  feelings  towards 
the  United  States."  The  business  of  the 
legation  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Charg« 
d' Affaires.  From  this  time  the  govemment 
of  the  United  States  acted  as  if  the  Frrach 
edicts  were  revoked  ;  though,  as  we  have 
shown,  captures  and  seizures  were  still 
going  on ;  whence  French  ships  were  ad- 
mitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  whilst  those  of  Great  Britain  were 
excludcd. 
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Whilst  the  diplomatic 


theUnitedSCstesfHmte  '   .  "'    "'" 

HisBri-  relations  Ol  fche  two  coun- 
of  wJ  uttioBdt:  letE  tries  exhibited  thi«  State 


President,  AOfd 
tanuic  MJisjei 


Maar,  181L  ^f  gpowing  alienation,  an 

inoident  ooonrr^d  at  sea,  which  threatened 
to  preoipitate  the  ruptore  which  the  discus- 
sioB  aboat  the  Orders  in  Cottncil  was  steadil  j 
bringing  on.  On  the  16th  May,  about 
14  or  15  leagues  from  Cape  Charles,  Captain 
Bingham,  of  the  British  sloop  of  War  Little 
Belt,  at  that  time  looking  for  her  consort, 
the  Gaerriere,  for  which  she  had  dispatches, 
oame  in  sight  of  a  fHgate,  with  which,  on 
the  supposition  that  she  niight  be  the  Gtier- 
riere,  Captain  Bingham  endeaTonred  to 
dose.  When  he  had  approached  sofficiently 
near,  he  displajed  his  private  Signals ; 
and  on  these  not  being  answered,  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  frigate  was  an  Ameri- 
can, abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  steered  to 
tiie  sonth.  The  frigate  in  question  was  the 
President,  Commodore  Rogers,  which  was 
cmising  in  those  waters,  as  one  of  the  home 
squadron,  for  the  protection  of  the  com- 
meroe  of  the  United  Stabes.  The  President, 
from  some  motive  on  the  part  of  her  Com- 
mander which  it  seems  hard  to  reooncile 
with  amicable  intentions,  gttve  chase  to  the 
other  Tessel,  so  soon  as  the  latter  had 
»  changed  her  course.  The  pursuit  of  the 
Little  Belt,  in  the  first  instance,  was  afler- 
wards  accounted  for  in  the  manner  we  have 
already  stated;  but,  evon  at  the  time,  it 
would  naturally  have  occurred  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  President  that  his  ship  must 
have  been  mistaken  bj  the  other  for  either  a 
British  or  Frcnch  vessel,  and  whether  tiiat 
other  was  British  or  French  could  have  made 
BO  difibrence  to  him,  os  his  nation  was  not 
«t  war  with  either  Great  Britain  or  France. 
Why»  then,  should  he  have  given  chase  ? 
He  had  no  antagonist  at  sea.  Bat,  to  pro* 
cced*  As  the  President  was  evidently  gain* 
ing,  Captain  Bingham,  deeming  it  advisable 
to  speak  the  stranger  before  dark,  lay  to  at 
half-past  six  o'clock, — ^having  by  that  time 
discemcd  the  stars  in  the  President's  broad 
pennant, — and,  to  guard  against  surprise, 
prcpared  his  ship  for  action.  The  other  ap- 
proached slowly,  with  a  light  breeze,  and, 
as  if  with  hostile  intentions,  made  several 
cffortfl  to  secure  the  weatherly  gage,  which, 
aftcr  having  been  frustrated  in  some  three 


or  four  times,  by  Captain  Bingfaam's 
manoeuvres,  she  at  len^  sacceeded  in 
obtaining.  At  about  a  qoarter  past  eight, 
the  vessels  were  within  hail,  the  distanoe 
between  them  being  less  than  a  hundred 
yards.  Up  to  this  hour  the  acoounts  on 
both  sides  agre« ;  but  here  we  me«t  with  a 
most  perplexing  discrepancy  in  the  narra- 
tivee  of  the  two  Commanders^  Captain 
Bingham  thus  states  the  matter:  **  I  hailed, 
and  aidted  what  ship  k  was  ?  He  repeated 
my  question.  I  again  hailed,  and  asked 
what  ship  it  was  ?  He  again  repeated  my 
words,  and  fired  a  broadside,  which  I  im- 
mediately  retumed."  Commodore  Rogers, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  in  this  State- 
ment: '<  I  haiied,  What  ship  is  that?  To 
this  inquiry  no  answer  was  given  ;  but  I 
was  hailed  by  her  Commander,  What  ship  is 
that?  After  a  pause  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds,  I  reiterated  my  first  inquiry ;  and 
before  I  had  time  to  take  the  trumpet  from 
my  mouth  was  ancrwered  by  a  shot,  that 
went  into  our  mainmast.^'  The  acüon, 
however  brought  on,  became  general,  and 
lasted  for  about  threcKiuarters  of  an  hour,  at 
the  end  of  Which  time  the  fire  of  the  Litüe 
Belt  was  silenced,  as  she  was  reduced  almost 
to  a  wreck,  and  none  of  her  guns  could  be 
brought  to  bear.  Commodore  Rogers  stated, 
that,  after  four  or  five  minutes  he  desisted 
from  firing,  as  he  perceived  that  his  adver- 
sary  was  very  inferior :  but  the  officers  of  the 
Little  Belt  made  no  mention  of  this  pause. 
After  the  action,  Commodore  Rogers  hailed 
again,  and  ascertained  the  name  and  charac- 
er  of  his  small,*  but  spirited  antagonist.  He 
then  gave  his  own,  after  which  the  two  ves- 
sels separated  for  the  night.  In  the  mom- 
ing,  the  Commander  of  the  President  sent  a 
boat  on  board  the  Little  Belt,  with  a  mes- 
sage,  expressing  his  regret  that  the  unfor- 
tunate  collision  had  taken  place,  and  ten- 
dering  assistance  to  his  crippled  adversary, 
— an  ofier  which  Captain  Bingham  declined. 
The  Little  Belt  then  made  the  best  of  her 
way  to  Halifax,  sevcrely  damaged,  with  eleven 


*  A  glauce  at  the  plate  will  show  the  reader 
the  vastdifferencein  siie  between  the  vessels.  We 
mny  take  this  opportonity  of  remsrkiiig,  that, 
Tvitb  but  two  or  three  exceptaons,  there  was 
a  disparity  of  fbrce,  in  fever  of  the  enemy,  in 
cvciy  naval  aeüon  throughout  the  war. 
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Sien  dead  and  twenty-one  wounded.  The 
PMsideiit  Biiffered  bat  tarifling  damage,  and 
loet  Bone  of  hw  orew— one  onl j  being  wound' 
ed,  and  that  slighüj.  No  censure  was 
paased  on  either  of  the  Commanders  bj 
their  reepective  Govemments.  Gaptain 
Bingham  was  deservedl j  applauded,  for  so 
brayelj  fighting  a  vessel  of  18  guns  against 
one  of  44  ;  whilst  Commodore  Rogers,  after 
having  been  brought  to  an  open  coart-mar- 
tial,  at  the  request  of  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  was  honourably  aoquitted. 
Döring  this  inqairj,  soTeral  of  his  offioers 
and  orew  were  examined,  who  bore  out  his 
Statement,  that  the  lattle  Belt  fired  the  first 
ahot.  To  att^npt  a  deoision  of  the  ques- 
tion,  "  Who  fired  the  first  shot?"  seems  a 
bopelees  undertaking,  where  the  evidence 
on  either  side  is  directly  contradictory, — 
oaptain  against  captain,  and  ship  against 
ahip:  yet  it  is  bat  just  to  make  the  remark, 
that  both  the  probability  of  the  case,  and 
other  circamstances,  distinct  from  the  testi- 
m<»iy  ^ven  in,  are  greatly  against  the 
American.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  vessel 
of  eighteen  guns  «-should  have  attacked 
another  of  forty-four.  No  hostile  design 
can  be  attributed  to  Captain  Bingham ;  for 
hia  Orders,  which  were  made  public  after  the 
encounter,  expressly  cautioned  him  against 
giving  any  unnecessary  offence  to  the  govem- 
mtot  or  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and 
an  attack  of  his  on  an  American  frigate 
woold  have  been  a  flagrant  violation  of  those 
Orders,  auch  as — we  may  conceive — no  man 
in  his  senses,  how  daring  and  impetuous 
■oever,  woold  have  attempted.  The  Orders, 
on  the  other  band,  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent ^iled,  were  never  published,  which  is 
0omewhat  singular;  but  the  United  States 
govemment  disavowed,  to  Mr.  Foster,  the 
British  minister,  the  issning  of  any  Orders 
of  an  nnfiriendly  character.  In  regard  to 
ihe  American  Orders,  however,  it  is  connected 
with  our  subject,  though  it  may  not  be  of 
mnch  importance  to  State,  that  an  opinion 
very  generally  prevailed  in  the  United  States, 
as  Mr.  Hildreth,  the  American  historian,  in- 
forms  OS,  that  "Rogers  had  pursued  the 
Little  Belt,  with  the  very  purpose  of  aveng- 
iag  on  her  the  still  onatoned-for  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake."  In  relation  to  tliis  sus- 
picion  of  a  hostile  purpoee  on  the  part  of  the 


Americans,  we  must  attach  great  weight  to 
a  remark  made  by  Captun  Bingham : — "  Bj 
the  manner  in  which  he  (ConmK>dore  Ro- 
gers) apologized,  it  appeared  evident  to  ma 
that,  had  he  fallen  in  with  a  British  frigate, 
he  wouldcertainly  have  brought  her  toaction. 
And  what  farther  confirms  me  in  that  opi- 
nion is,  that  his  guns  were  not  only  loaded 
with  round  and  grape  shot,  but  with  every 
scrap  of  iron  that  could  be  oollected."  As 
the  British  Qoverament  was  satisfied  with 
the  disavowal  of  hostile  Orders  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  matter 
was  allowed  to  drop :  and  the  excitement  i 
arising,  from  it  at  the  moment  soon  died 
away. 

mSSÄ'^«^  The  President,  at  th. 
1811.  close  of  the  year,  having 

called  Congresff  together  after  a  shorter 
recess  than  usual,  communicated  to  them, 
on  the  4th  November,  a  message,  in  which, 
after  enumerating  the  subjects  of  oomplaint 
against  Britain  (of  which  we  have  abroad^ 
said  enough),  he  suggested  the  appeal  to 
arms  in  these  words, — "  Congress  will  feel 
the  duty  of  putting  the  United  States  into 
an  armour  and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the 
crbis,  and  corresponding  with  the  national 
expectations." 

TheCommittee  on  Foreign  Afiairt 
recommended  the  raisingof  10,000 
reguläre  and  50,000  militia,  with  other  pre- 
parations;  but,  such  was  the  passionate 
ardour  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  num- 

j.n.12,1812.  ^"  ^^*^  ^®'®'  ^y  ^  majorifrf 
of  109  to  22,  increased  to  25,000 
regulär  troops,  and  a  loan  was  agreed  to  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Wag  thoi«,  to  «ay  ex-       At  the  very  time  that 

tent,   a  Beeret   ander-  «^   ,     .         " 

Standing  between  the  the  aDjn*y   maioritv   in 

United      8tate«     and    ^  ®  "^  "*        ^  , 

Franoef  Congress  were  prepanng 

the  unhappy  collision 
with  Great  Britain,  the  privateers  and 
cruizers  of  France,,  as  we  have  said,  an- 
der the  professed  revocation  of  the  French 
decrees,  were  repeatedly  making  cap- 
turos  of  American  vessels,  and  seizing 
their  cargoes.  It  was  less  than  one  month 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Öreat  Britain,  that  a  correspondence  was 
laid  before  Congress,  by  the  President,  be- 


NOT.  ». 
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tween  Mr.  Barlow,  the  American  minister 
at  Paris,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
'vdiichthe  former  commnnicatedtohiBgoTem- 
ment  the  yexatious  intelligence  that  bis 
effbrts  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  France  had 
proved  abortive,  and  that  no  redress  had,  as 
yet,  been  obtained  for  the  seizures  and  con- 
fiscations  either  prior  or  subseqaent  to  the 
relaxation  of  the  French  decrees.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  Buonaparte's  relaxation  of 
bis  decrees  in  favour  of "  the  United  States, 
was  not  bonestly  carried  out.  The  grievan- 
ces  of  which  they  comphiined  at  the  bands 
of  France  were,  on  their  own  showing,  un- 
redressed;  'and  yet  the  President  of  the 
United  States  found  bimself  unable  to  "  re- 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
definitive  measures  in  respect  to  France," 
in  that  very  message  which  called  bis 
coontrymen  to  arms  against  Great  Britain. 
In  that  message,  every  subject  of  discontent 
trith  the  British  Government  was  paraded 
in  the  manner,  and  with  the  embittering 
language,  best  calculated  to  inflame,  to  the 
bighest  degree,  the  rising  passions  of  the 
nation.  No  peace  ;  no  breathing-time ;  no 
furtber  widting,  for  wbat  the  future  might 
still  bring  forth  as  the  foundation  of  pacifi- 
eation,  was  to  be  persutted.  It  is  true,  the 
United  States  had  waited  long, — ^had  suffered 
long ;  and  too  long,  also,  had  the  British 
Ministry — as  it  proved — ^withheld  the  conces- 
sion  which,  had  it  been  made  sooner,^  might 
not,  perhape,  have  wholly  sweetened  the  bit- 
ter waters  of  strife,  but  would,  at  least,  have 
Btrengthened  the  friends  of  peace  in  the 
American  Congress,  whilst,  in  correspond- 
ing  measnre,  it  would  bave  embarrassed  the 
fiery  spirits  in  that  body,  and  have  prevented 
possibly,  (though  we  do  not  feel  sure  of 
ibis,)  the  outbreak  of  war.  But,  if  the 
patienoe  of  the  United  States  had  been  tried 
by  Great  Britain,  (which  We  do  not  deny,) 
it  had  been  tried,  p^baps  with  equal  seve- 
rity,  by  France  too ;  and  yet— so  unequally 
did  the  spirit  of  retaliation  work  I — the 
wrongs  charged  upon  Great  Britain  were  to 
be  fiercely  and  promptly  effaced  with  blood; 
whilst  those  which  had  been  suffered,  and 
were  still  endured,  from  France,  remained 
a  malter  for  discussion;  Congress,  in  re- 
gard  to  these,  still  taking  time  "  to  deoide 
with  greater  advantage  on  the  ooorse  düe  to 


the  ri^ts,  the  interests,  the  hononr  of  their 
country.*'*  The  contrast  is  too  obvioitt  to 
be  overlooked  ; — ^the  temper  of  •*  sudden 
quarrel"  toWards  Great  BritAin, — the  long- 
suffering  with  France.,  The  blas  in  Napoleon 
Buonaparte's  fitvour  appears  in  a  stiH  streng 
er  light ;  if  it  be  truly  all^ed — as  hals 
been  done — ^that  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression  in  the  United  States  that  therepeal 
of  the  Orders  could  not  be  far  distant ;  and 
that,  acting  tmder  that  Impression,  the 
dcmocratic  party  did  their  utmost  to  presa 
the  declaration  of  war  before  intelligence  of 
the  expected  repeal  sbould  bave  reacbed 
America.  Be  this as  it  may ;  thesmall, bat 
able  minority  expressed  in  energetic  terms 
their  sense  of  the  inconsistency  of  declsr» 
ing  war  with  one  adversa/y  only,  when  two 
had  given  equal  provocation.  "  As  the  in- 
juries  (said  they)  which  we  have  received 
from  France  are  at  least  equal  in  amoont 
to  those  vre  have  sustained  from  England, 
and  have  been  attended  with  circumstanceis 
of  still  greater  Insult  and  i^gravation ;  if 
war  were  necessary  to  vindicate  the  hononr 
of  the  country,  consistency  and  impartiali^ 
required  that  both  nations  sbould  have  been 
included  in  the  deelaration."t  t    We  baTS 


*  Preadent's  Message  of  Ist  June,  1812. 

f  Other  passages,  beaides  the  two  we  have  in* 
corporated  wiSi  the  text,  are  worthy  of  repub» 
lication. 


t  *'  Resoludotts  passed  at  a  Convention  of 
Delegates  from  several  Coonties  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  held  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of 
Albany,  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 1812." 

**Be8olved,  that  witiioot  xnsisting  on  tiM 
ii^ustice  of  the  present  war,  taking  solelj  into 
consideration  the  time  and  ciroumstanoes  of  iti 
declaration,  the  conditaon  of  the  count^,  aod 
State  of  the  public  mind,  we  are  constramed  to 
consider,  and  feel  it  our  duty  to  pronounoe  it  a 
most  rash,  unwise,  and  inexpedient  measure ; 
the  adoption  of  which  onght  for  ^ver  to  deprive 
its  authors  of  the  esteem  and  oonfidenoe  of  an 
enlightened  people— because,  as  the  iiguriee  wo 
have  received  from  France,  are  at  least  equal 
in  amount  to  those  we  haye  sustained  from 
England,  and  haye  been  attended  with  eiroum* 
stances  of  still  greater  insnlt  and  aggravaüon-^ 
if  war  were  necessary  to  rindioate  the  honor  of 
Ibe  country,  consistency  and  impartialiiy  ra» 
quired  that  both  nations  should  nave  been  in» 
ohided  in  the  declaration.  Becaue  if  it  trars 
deemed  expedient  to  exeroise  our  righi  -of 
ielecting  our  adversary,  prudenoe  and  oommoa 
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•Izeadj  reoorded  onr  persuasion,  ihat  Mr. 
Hadison  was  eatangled  m  the  toils  of  French 
intrigae ;  and  we  hare  not  fonned  that 
opinion  withoat,  aa  we  think,  sufiGicieiit  evi- 
dÄnce.  Still  we  do  not  deaire  to  conTej  the 
Impression,  in  itself  preposterous,  that  either 
Mr.  Madison  or  his  coacyutors  were  so  de- 
void  of  patriotism,  as  to  be  simply  desirous 
ef  sanring  France,  without  a  primary  regard 
to  what  thej  considered  would  best  conduce 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  country.  It 
naj  be  asked,  however,  how  oould  it  enter 


dictated  the  choice  of  an  enemj,  firom 
wliose  hostility  we  had  nothing  to  dread:  A 
w  with  France  would  equally  have  satisfied 
onr  insolted  honoor,  and  at  the  same  time,  in- 
•tead  of  annihilating,  would  hare  revived  and 
extended  our  commerce — and  even  the  evils  of 
ioch  a  contest  would  haye  been  mitigated  bj 
the  sublime  consolation,  that  by  our  efforts  we 
were  contributing  to  arrest  the{)rogress  of  des- 
potism  in  Europe,  and  essentially  serving  tbe 
great  interests  of  freedom  and  humanity 
throughout  the  world.  Because  a  republican 
gOTemment,  depending  solely  for  its  support  on 
äe  wishes  and  affections  of  the  people,  ought 
nerer  to  declare  a  war,  into  which  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  are  notpi-epared  to  enter  with 
tetl  and  alacrity ;  as  where  the  justice  and  ne^ 
cessity  of  the  measure  are  not  so  apparent  as 
to  unite  all  parties  in  its  support,  its  inevitable 
tendency  is,  to  augment  the  dissentions  that 
have  before  existed,  and  by  exasper&ting  party 
Tiolence  to  its  utmost  height,*  prepare  the  way 
f^  civil  war.  Because, 'before  a  war  was  de- 
cUred,  it  was  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  a 
tut  mijority  of  the  people  in  the  middle  acd 
Dorthem  states,  by  wnom  the  bürden  and  ex- 
penses  of  the  contest  must  be  bome  almost  ex- 
elusiTely,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Becaose  we  see  no  rational  prospect  of  attaining, 
bj  foree  of  arms,  the  ohjieets  for  which  our 
rikn  say  we  are  oont«»^di^->and  because  the 
tvfls  and  distressee  wmeb^^lhe  war  mqst  of 
BSMsnty  ooeasion,  ftr  overbalance  any  adyan- 
tiges  we  can  expect  to  deriye  from  it  Because 
the  great  power  of  England  on  the  ocean,  and 
the  amasing  resources  she  derives  frora  com- 
iMree  and  navigation,  render  it  evident,  that 
ve  oannet  compel  her  to  respect  onr  rights  and 
ietiBff  onr  demands,  othenrise  than  by  a  suc- 
cessftd  maritime  warfare;  the  means  of  con- 
dnotiBg  which  we  not  only  do  not  possess,  but 
onr  nüers  hare  obstinately  reftised  to  provide. 
Because  the  exhausted  State  of  the  treasury, 
oeeasioned  by  the  destruction  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  commerce,  should  the  war  con- 
tnme,  will  render  necessary  a  resort  to  loans 
lad  taxes  to  a  vast  amount— measures  by  wMoh 
the  people  will  be  greatly  burthened,  uid  <^ 
pNised,  and  tka  inflnenoe  and  patronage  of  the 
•xtcnÜTe  alarmisgly  inoreasea    And,  ioally. 


into  their  minds  to  suppose  that  the  interesti 
of  the  United  States  would  be  bestpromoted 
by  selecting  for  their  adversary  the  on« 
of  the  two  ofiending  nations  which,  in  peac<U 
maintained  with  them  the  dosest  relationi^ 
founded  on  a  commerce  eminently  prosper- 
ous  and  profitable;  and,  in  war,  had  the 
means  of  giving  them  the  heaviest  blowsT 
The  force  of  thia  objection  was  feit  by  the 
minority,  whose  language  we  have  already 
quoted :  "  If  it  were  deemed  expedient  (they 
urged)  to  exercise  our  right  of  selecting  ou^ 


because  of  a  war  begun  with  such  means  as  our 
rulers  had  prepared,  and  conducted  in  the  mode 
they  seem  resolved  to  pursue,  we  see  no  ^ounda 
to  hope  the  honourable  and  snocessful  termina- 
tion." 

<*Whereas  the  late  rerocation  ofthe  British 
Orders  in  Council,  has  removed  the  great  and 
ostensible  cause  of  the  present  war,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  an  immediate  accommodation 
of  all  existing  differences,  inasmuch  as,  by  the 
confession  of  the  present  secretaryof  State,  satis- 
factory  and  honourable  arrangements  might 
easily  be  made,  by  whioh  the  abuses  resulting 
fi-om  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  migh^ 
in  füture,  be  effectually  prevented — Thereforcg 

Besolred,  That  we  shall  be  constrained  to  oon- 
sider  the  determination  on  the  part  of  onr  rulerp 
to  coutinue  the  present  war,  after  official  notice 
of  the  revocation  of  the  British  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, as  affording  conclusive  eridence,  that  the 
war  has  been  undertaken  fh)m  motives  entirely 
distinct  from  those  which  hare  been  hi^herto 
avowed,  and  for  the  promotion  of  objects  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  interest  and  honour  ofthe 
American  nation. 

BesoWed,  That  we  contemplate  with  abhoi^ 
rence,  even  the  possibUity  of  an  alliance  with 
the  present  Emperor  of  France,  every  aetion 
of  whose  lifo  has  demonstated,  that  the  attain* 
ment,  by  any  means,  of  irniversal  empire,  and 
the  consequent  extinction  of  every  vestige  of 
freedom,  are  the  sole  objects  of  his  incessant, 
unbounded,  and  remorseless  ambition.  His 
arms,  with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  we  might 
openly  and  fearlessly  encounter ;  but,  of  hia 
se<^^t  arts,  his  corruptlng  influenoe,  we  enter- 
tain  a  dread  we  can  neitber  conquer  nor  con- 
ceaL  It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  distrust 
and  alarm,  that  we  regard  his  late  professions 
of  attachment  and  love  to  the  American  people, 
fully  recollecting,  that  his  invariable  course  has 
been,  by  perfidious  oflfers  of  protection,  by  def- 
ceitful  professions  of  friendship,  to  lull  his 
intended  victims  into  the  fatal  sleep  of  confi- 
dence  and  security,  during  which,  the  chains  of 
despotism  are  silently  wound  round  and  rivetted 
on  them.^ 

In  the  tarne  strain,  during  the  debate  on 
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adversary,  prudence  and  oommon  sense  dio- 
tated  the  choioe  6f  an  enem  j,  firom  whose 
hostility  we  had  nothing  to  dread.  A  war 
with  France  woald  equally  have  satisfied 
our  insulted  honour,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
instead  of  annihilating,  wonld  haye  rerived 
and  extended  our  commerce/''*^  But  there 
were  counterriuling  oonsiderations  falling 
in  with,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
cause  of  oomplaint  against  France  was 
bome  along  and  overwhebned  by  the  current 
of  the  populär  antipathy  to  Great  Britain. 


the  War-Report,  did  Mr.  Randolph  speak  in 
Oongl^ss : — 

Thiswar  of  conqnest  (he  said),  a  war  for  the  ac- 
^sition  of  territory  and  subjects,  is  to  be  a  new 
eommentary  on  the  dootrine  that  republics  are 
destitute  of  ambition— that  theyare  addicted  to 
peace,  wedded  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
the  ^great  body  of  their  people.  But  it  seems 
this  is  to  be  a  holiday  9ampaign — there  is  to  be 
no  expense  of  blood,  or  treasure,  on  our  part 
— Canada  is  to  oonquer  herself — she  is  to  be 
snbdued  by  the  principles  of  fratemity.  The 
people  of  that  country  are  first  to  be  seduced 
Arom  their  alleglanco,  and  converted  into  trai- 
tors,  as  preparatory  to  the  making  them  good 
eitiiens.  Although  he  must  acknowledge  that 
some  of  our  flaming  patriots  were  thus  manu- 
fiM^tured,  he  did  not  think  the  process  would 
hold  good  with  a  whole  Community.  It  was  a 
dangerous  experiment.  We  were  tO  sncceed 
!n  the  French  mode,  by  the  System  of  firater- 
nization — all  is  French  ! — but  how  dreadfully 
it  might  be  retorted  on  the  southem  and  west- 
em  slaveholding  states.  He  detested  this 
flubomation  of  treason.  No — ^if  he  must  haye 
them,  let  them  &11  by  the  valor  of  our  arms, 
by  fair  legitimate  conquest;  not  become  the 
Tictims  of  treacherous  seduction. 

««♦«♦♦♦ 
He  was  gratified  to  find  gentlcmen  acknow- 
ledging  the  demoralizing  and  destructive  oon- 
sequences  of  the  non-importation  law — confess- 
ing  the  truth  of  all  that  its  opponents  foretold 
when  it  was  enacted — and  will  you  plunge 
yourselves  in  war,  bccause  you  have  passed  a 
foolish  and  ruinous  law,  and  are  ashamed  to 
repeal  it  ?  "  But  our  good  friend  the  French 
emperor  Stands  in  the  way  of  its  repeal,"  and 
as  we  cannot  go  too  far  in  inaking  sacrifices  to 
him,  who  has  given  such  demonstration  of  his 
iove  for  the  Amerieant,  we  must,  in  point  of 
fact,  bccome.parties  to  his  war.  "  Who  can  be 
■o  cmel  as  to  refiise  him  this  fovour  ?" — His 
Imagination  shmnk  trom  the  miseries  of  such 
s  eonnection.  He  called  upon  the  house  to 
refleet  whether  they  were  not  about  to  abandon 


*  Retolutions  of  the  New  York  Delegates. 


'*  Everything  in  the  United  States,''  say« 
James,  in  his  Naval  History,  "  was  to  be 
settled  by  a  calculation  of  profit  and  losa. 
France  had  numeroos  allies, — ^England 
scarcely  any.  France  hid  no  oontigaoiiB 
territory ;  England  had  the  Canadas  readj 
to.  be  marched  into  at  a  mom^ifB  notioe. 
France  had  no  oommeroe;  England  had 
richly-laden  merchantmen  trayersing  every 
sea.  England,  therefore,  it  was  against 
whom  the  death-blows  of  America  wäre  to 
be   levelled.''*     These  oonsiderations,    to 


all  reclamation  for  the  unparslleled  outrages 
insults  and  ii\juries"  of  the  French  goTem- 
ment — ^to  gire  up  our  claim  for  plundered  mil- 
lions«  and  asked  what  reparatiou  or  atonement 
they  could  expect  to  obtain  in  hours  of  future 
dalliance,  afler  they  should  have  made  a  tender 
of  their  persons  to  this  great  deflowerer  of  the 
virginity  of  republics.  We  had  by  our  own 
wise  (he  would  not  say  wise-ncre)  measures,  so 
increased  the  trade  and  wealth  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  that  at  last  we  began  to  cast  a  wiatful 
eye  at  Canada.  Haying  done  so  much  towards 
its  improvement  by  the  exercise  of  "oup  re- 
strictiTC  energies,**  we  began  to  think  the 
laborer  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  to  put  in  claim 
for  our  portion.  Suppose  it  ours — are  we  any 
nearer  to  our  point  ?  As  his  minister  said  to 
the  king  of  Epirus,  "  may  we  not  as  well  take 
our  botüe  of  wine  before  as  afler  this  explolt?** 
Gol  march  to  Canada! — ^leaTC  the  broadbosom 
of  the  Chesapeahe,  and  her  hundred  tributary 
riyers — the  whole  line  of  sea-coast  from  Machiaa 
to  St.  Mary's,  unprotected : — You  haye  taken 
Quebec — have  you  conquered  England  f  Will 
you  seek  for  tlie  deep.foundations  of  her  power 
in  the  firozen  deserts  of  Labrador  ?" 

Mr.  Randolph  then  proceeded  to  notioe  the 
unjust  and  illiberal  Imputation  of  BritUk  aUaeh- 
ments,  against  certain  characters  in  this  countiy, 
sometunes  insinuated  in  that  house,  but  openly 
aTowed  out  of  it  Against  whom  were  these 
charges  brought?  Against  men  who  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution  were  in  the  Council  of  the 
nation,  or  fighting  the  battles  of  your  oountry. 
And  by  whom  were  they  made  7  Bjf  run-awojft 
chiefly  from  the  British  domimoru,  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  troubles.  He  in- 
dignantly  said — ^it  is  insufferable.  It  cannot  be 
bome.  It  must  and  ought,  with  severity,  to  be 
put  down  in  this  house — and  out  of  it  to  meet 
the  lifi  direct.  We  haye  no  fellow  feeling  for  the 
sufifering  and  oppressed  Spaniards !  Yet  eyen 
them  we  do  not  reprobate.  Strange  I  that  we 
should  haye  no  oljection  to  any  other  people  or 
govemment,  ciriUied  or  sayage,  in  the  wbde 


^  Life  and  Correspondenee  of  Sir  Isaae 
Brock. 
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doubt,  powerfullj  contributed  to  aüract  the 
explosion  and  the  shock  of  war  on  Britain ; 
Int,  aUowing  to  these  their  undeniable  in- 
flmiioe,  we  are  perfectlj  satisfied,  notwith- 
ttandiiig,  that  it  was  not  merely  the  oom- 
paiieoa  ci  adyantages  or  risks ;  it  was  not 
•oldy  ihe  answer  retomed  by  the  oraole  of 
republican  shrewdness  to  Üie  question, — 
"  Whether  more  were  to  be  gained  from  a 
war  with  Crreat  Britain  than  with  France  V* 
whieh  bronght  the  controTersy  to  its  deplor- 
able  issae.    There  were  other  motiyes  at 


worM.  The  great  autocrat  of  all  the  Rnssias 
reoelTes  the  homage  of  our  high  consideration. 
The  dey  of  Algiers  and  his  divan  of  pirates  are 
yery  ciTÜ  good  sort  of  people,  with  whom  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  relations  of 
peaoe  and  amity — **Turk8,  Jews  and  infidels/' 
Meümdiy  or  the  Little  Turüe^  barbarians  and 
aayages  of  eyery  clime  and  color,  are  welcome 
to  cur  arms.  With  Chiefs  of  banditti,  negro  or 
mnlatto,  we  can  treat  and  can  trade.  Name, 
howerer,  bat  England,  and  all  our  antipathies 
are  up  in  arms  against  her.  Against  whom  ? 
Agsinst  those  whose  blood  runs  in  our  own 
Teins;  in  common  with  whom  we  can  claim 
^akcqf>eare  and  Newton,  and  Chatham  for  our 
eonntrymen :  whose  form  of  goTemment  is  the 
fresst  on  earth,  oor  own  only  excepted ;  ft-om 
whom  eyery  ytüuable  principle  of  our  own  in- 
stitations  has  been  borrowed — ^representation — 
Jory  trial — yoting  the  supplies — writs  of  habeas 
eorpns — onr  whole  eiyil  üid  criminal  jurispru- 
denee— against  our  feUow  Protestants  identificd 
in  blood,  in  language,  in  religion  with  our- 
•dyes.*' 

Mr.  Sheffey,  too,  of  Virginia,  spoke,  with 
equally  moral  courage,  the  langhage  of 
tmth,  and  justice,  and  common  sense : — 

Ton  haye  been  told  that  you  conld  raise 
^nnteers  to  atchieye  the  poasession  of  Cannda. 
Where  are  these  yolonteers  ?  I  haye  seen  none 
of  these  patriotio  men  who  were  willing  to  go 
to  Canada  in  the  priyate  rank ;  all  of  them  want 
effiees.  Ton  may  raise  a  fcw  miserable  wretches 
ffyr  yoor  army,  who  would  disgrace  the  seryice, 
and  only  serre  as  unprincipled  minions  to  their 
offioers.  'Will  your  &rmers'  eons  enlist  in  your 
army  ?  They  will  not,  sir.  Look  at  the  army 
ef  '98.  It  had  twelve  or  fifbeen  regiments 
.nominaUy.  It  was  disbanded  in  eighteen 
months ;  when  half  the  men  had  not  been  raised. 
Why,  sir,  you  had  more  patriotism  on  paper 
then  eren  than  yon  haye  now;  and  yet  you 
eonld  not  raise  half  the  forces  for  your  army. 
If  yon  pass  the  bill;  you  will  not  raise  twenty- 
fty«  thonsand  men  in  three  years.  The  object 
«f  the  wir  may  by  that  time  yanish.  The  naüon 
win  be  eaddled  with  »U  the  yast  ezpenses  of 


work.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Madison's  Administration 
more  partacularly,  may  not  haye  had  pre- 
oisely  **  a  secret  understanding  with 
France:''  but  there  are  circumstanoes,  on 
that  head,  which— it  must  be  owned — look 
extremely  suspicious.  It  is  curious,  at  least» 
to  obserye  how  exactly  their  prooeedings  con- 
tributed  to  aid  the  policy  of  Napoleon  Buon»- 
parte.  Their  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and 
non-importation  aots  were,  in  name,  impar* 
tial,  for  they  were  avowedly  directed  againil 


these  troops  for  nothing.  No  nation  can  safely 
engage  in  a  foreign  war  without  being  prepared 
for  it  when  they  take  the  resolution.  Are  you 
prepared  ?  Your  secretary  at  'war  has  told 
genüemen  that  eyen  blankets  could  not  be 
procured ;  and  you  aaw  a  letter  from  him  yes- 
terday,  which  informed  you  that  the  small  sup- 
plies for  the  Indians  could  not  be  had  without 
a  relaxation  of  your  commercial  restrictions. 
Will  you  send  your  soldiers  to  Canada  without 
blankets  ?  Or  do  you  oalculate  to  take  it  by 
the  end  of  the  summer,  and  retum  home  to  a 
more  genial  clime  by  the  next  Winter!  Thii 
would  be  well  enough ;  but  I  think  it  will  re- 
quire  seyeral  compaigns  to  conquer  Canada. 

You  will  act  absurdly  if  you  expeot  the  peo- 
ple  of  that  country  to  join  you.  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  inbabited  by  emigrants  frx>m  the  United 
States.  They  will  not  come  back  to  you ;  they 
will  not,  without  reason,  desert  the  goyemment» 
to  whom  they  haye  gone  for  protection.  No, 
sir,  you  must  conquer  it  by  force,  not  by  sow- 
ing  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  treason  among  the 
people. 

But,  suppose  yon  raise  the  men,  what  will 
Great  Britain  be  doing  in  the  mean  time  ?  Will 
she  be  asleep?  You  march  to  Canada:.  where 
will  be  your  security  at  home  ?  will  you  desert 
your  own  country ;  will  you  leaye  your  eitles  to 
be  sacrificed,  plundered  aad  sacked,  for  the 
sterile  descrts  of  Canada,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New-Bnmswick,  and  all  the  frozen  regions  of 
the  north  ?  Sir,  go  to  Canada,  and  you  will 
soon  have  to  recal  your  army  to  defend  your 
southem  soil ;  to  rescue  your  people  from  rapine 
and  destruction.  You  will  have  to  emplov  your 
energies  in  protecting  the  south  from  British 
Invasion.  Sir,  will  the  little  force  you  leave  at 
home,  be  able  to  oppose  the  power  of  British 
74*8  ?  Look  at  Copenhagen.  It  is  true,  sir,  as 
faonourable  genüemen  say,  that  I  am  secure 
beyond  the  Alleghany,  after  eastem  states  shall 
have  fallen.  Liberty  is  there  secure !  But  as 
a  member  of  this  confederacy,  I  cannot  consent 
to  exchange  my  present  Situation  for  such  a 
State  of  things." 

"He  knew  gentlemen  would  stare  at  him, 
when  he  oontended  that  they  were  going  to 
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both  of  the  boUigerente ;  but,  in  reality,  they 
were  fiur  from  pressing  equallj  on  both ;  for, 
whilst  they  soarcely  molested  Franoa»  with 
her  inooneiderable  American  eommeroe, 
Ihey  inflicted  an  injury  that  was  feit,  on 
Qreat  Britain,  accustomed,  as  ehe  had  been, 
to  find,  before  the  enactment  of  those  mea- 
fnret,  a  large  and  profitable  market  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  manofactoring  towns 
of  France  no  populär  commotions  were  pro- 
Toked  by  the  commercial  restrictions  of  the 
United  States:  ihose  restrictions  were  the 
main  agent  in  exciting  the  most  alarming 
riots  in  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other 
parte  of  England«  where  large  numbers  of 
operatiYes  fonnd  themselves  out  off  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  employment  and  sub- 
sistence.  Little  did  France,  in  her  mad 
immolation  of  her  best  and  bravest  to  the 
phantom  of  military  glory,  appreciate  or 
heed  the  loss  of  an  extinguished  commerce ; 
whilst  Britain,  dependent  on  her  commerce 
for  the  means  of  protracted  resistance,  feit 
ihe  wound, — ^her  Parliament  besiegod  with 
the  petitions  of  suffering  millions;  her 
towns  distracted  with  violent  mobs ;  and  the 
bankruptcies  of  her  merchants  year  by  year 
inoreasing.  Mr.  Jefferson's  and  Mr.  Madi- 
■on's  measures  were  certainly  impartial,  in 
Barne;  fkr  from  impartial,  in  effect.  In 
regard  to  Mr.  Madison's  personal  fiselings, 
there  is  nothing  to  make  it  improbable,  but 
mnch  to  the  oontrary,  that  they  were  iden- 
tical  with  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whose 
Bchool  in  politics  he  belonged,  whose  Secre- 
tary  of  State  he  had  been,  and  whose  influ- 
ance  was  exerted  for  bis  election  to  the  Pre- 
•ideney.  Mr.  Madison  was  one  of  that  party 


war  against  Great  Britain,  while  she  was  stmg- 
^ing  for  the  liberties  of  the  world.  But  this 
Ead  great  weight  on  bis  mind.  She  was  the 
only  power  that  stemmed  the  torrent  of  uniTer- 
stl  despotism.  He  had  little  experienee  in  the 
human  heart,  noho  believed  that  there  would 
remsin  any  security  for  us  after  the  maritime 
dominion,  as  well  as  the  dominion  of  the  land 
•hould  be  consecrated  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  These  conquerors  had  always  been 
the  same.  When  they  had  subdued  the  world, 
ther  sat  down  and  shed  tears  because  they  could 
find  ao  othar  world  to  conquer.  Cur  victoiy 
avar  Great  Britain  would  be  oor  defeat" 


in  the  roYolutionary  Congress  who  set  tiieiir 
faces  agfdnst  concluding  peace  with  Qreat 
Britain  on  terms  not  sanctioned  by  Franee  \ 
and  who,  in  strict  consistency  with  their 
vehement  French  predilections,  attemptsd  % 
censure  on  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams,  becaoaa 
they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peaoe,  with* 
out  the  consent  of  the  French  Goyemment^ 
though  that  treaty  was  honourable  and  ad- 
yantageous  to  the  United  States.  Itiawell 
known  that  Washington  laboured,  in  eyeij 
possible  way,  eyen  to  the  length  of  risking 
bis  popularity,  to  maintaln  and  perpetnata 
friendly  relaüons  with  Great  Britain ;  bot 
Mr.  Madison  opposed  bis  pacific  mission  to 
that  country  in  1794 ;  and,  abont  the  same 
time,  whilst  the  reyolutionary  rulera  of 
France  were  ferociously  plunging  throo^ 
their  dreadful  career  of  massacre  and  oonfla- 
cation,  Mr.  Madison,  at  that  frightful  epoch 
of  human  calamity,  stepped  forwaid  ia 
Congress  to  commence  th^  waHkre  againal 
British  conmierce,  which  he  afterwarda 
waged  with  so  much  determination, — intro* 
ducing  resolutionc  which,  it  is  worth  ro- 
marking,  were  the  same  in  character  with 
Buonaparte's  ocntinental  System.  We  haTO 
styled  that  oontinental  System,  as  embodied 
in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  a  oommer* 
cial  excommunication  of  Great  Britun,— « 
yiew  which  the  Amerioan  merchants  did,  ia 
a  body,  take  of  Buonaparte's  enormous  pre- 
tensions ;  but  Mr.  Madison  represented  acta» 
which  yirtually  exduded  Great  Britain  from 
the  pale  of  civilized  nations,  and  were  de- 
vised  with  the  ayowed  purpose  of  deatroyii^ 
her,  as  mere  '*  municipal  regolatioDS.'^ 
And,  though  the  ships  of  his  own  natioa, 
if  detected  in  the  "  infiftmooi  guilf '  «f 
trading  with,  or  through  En^and,  wäre  bj 
the  Milan  Decree,  declared  to  be  denqtUm- 
alized,  and  were,  in  fieust,  oonfiscated,  with 
their  cargoes,  there  was  queralousnees,  it  ia 
true,  in  his  conununications  with  the  French 
Government,  but  there  was  nothing  tha^ 
sounded  of  war.  Cur  oonvictionB,  howeyar, 
of  the  more  than  sympathy, — of  the  Co- 
operation of  Mr.  Madison  with  France, — are 
founded  chiefly  on  his  secret  manosiivering 
in  oonneetion  with  ihe  blockade  of  1800. 
The  history  of  the  thing  is  curious ;  and» 
though  it  may  not  wei^  with  all  of  oa^ 
readars  as  it  hat  done  with  ui,  wo  teof 
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Ühht  ihose  to  wbom  it  may  bo  ne'^l  will  be, 
aqoftOywithoarselTes,  interestedm  it  We 
giTo  it,  thereibre»  below,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
London  Qoarterlj  Review,  of  September, 
1812 ;  oomposed  of  extracta  from  the  New 
England  Farme's  pamphlet  previouslj 
noticed  by  us,  together  with  the  Reviewer's 
obearyations.*      When   onr  readers   have 


*  W^t  shall  we  eay  if  it  appear  that  this 
ßnt  aggreuion  of  1806,  wMcfa  is  now  represented 
as  Üie  immediate  cause  of  the  Berlin  Becree, 
m^j  for  the  firtt  time,  suggested  by  Mr.  Madi- 
Ben,  kl  1806,  (through  General  Armstrong  to 
Bnonaparte,)  as  a  jnstifiable  cause  of  the  French 
decree  ? — ^that  this  blockade  of  1806,  which  was 
approred  by  Mr.  Monroe, — was  not  objected 
against  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1808, — ^was  not  eyen 
mentioned  b^Mr.  Madison  in  the  arrangement 
made  with  Mr.  Erskine  in  1809~4>ut  that  this 
great  and  ati^ons  i^jury  done  to  Fninoe  and 
Amerika,  ibrgotten,  negleoted,  and  not  once  ad- 
terled  to  in  fonr  years*  negoeiation, — ^was 
broQ^t  foiward,  for  ihefirtt  titne,  to  make  a 
pfineipal  fignre  in  1810,  for  the  express  pur- 
poee,  «8  it  wonld  se^n,  of  throwing  in  the  way 
mymoible  obetades  to  any  adynstment  with 
Qreat  Britain  T  Let  ns  hear  the  *  fiumers'  on 
Ütt  sabject 

*<  The  first  notice  of  it,  as  fiir  as  we  cm 
find,  is  in  a  letter  from  G€aieral  Armstrong  to 
Mr.  Sndth,  onr  secretaiy  of  State,  of  Jannary 
28tfa,  1810,  in  which  he  details  a  oonyersation 
which  he  had  held  with  Connt  Champagny,  the 
Frendi  minister.  In  that  letter  Mr.  Armstrong 
ntan  to  a  letter  of  Deoember  Ist,  1809,  from 
Hr.  Smith  to  himself,  tühieh  htu  never  beert  ^pub- 
^Ütked,  in  which  he  is  directed  to  demaml  of 
Franoe — Whether^  tf  Ortat  Britain  revoked  her 
Heekadee  o/a  date  anterior  to  the  deerte  eommordy 
tattsd  tke  Berün  Decree^  Hit  Mafeetythe  Emperor 
'womld  content  to  retoke  that  decree  V*  To  which 
the  Entperor,  fi&Iling  into  the  yiews  of  onr  goy- 
emment,  and  foreseelng  the  tnare  iHiich  wouM 
be  laid  for  Great  Britain,  insomnch  as,  if  she 
ecmaented  to  repeal  aaid  Orders,  it  wonld  be  an 
admisBion  Uiat  she  had  been  the  aggressor  npon 
neutral  commerce,  and  farther,  it  wonld  be  an 
admission  tiiat  she  had  no  right  to  exert  her 
mtsfijree,  hm  maritime  potoer,  fortiie  coercion 
of  her  enemy,  replied  <*  That  the  ohlt  eondition 
ftquirtdfor  the  revoeation  ofthe  decree  of  Berlin^ 
wül  be  apreviout  revoeation  by  Oreat  Britain  of 
her  UodMäetofFranUy  orportt  of  FrancCy  of  a 
dtHe  amUrwr  to  the  aforetald  decree.*' 

"  So  Ar  the  plot  went  on  prosperonsly ;  and 
if  Great  Britain  had  fallen  into  the  project,  it 
wonld  haye  been  made  the  pretext  for  preyent- 
ing  any  fntnre  blockades  of  eyen  Single  ports 
of  France,  in  which  armaments  for  her  destruc- 
tion,  or  the  destmotlon  of  her  commerce, 
Ühoold  be  fonned ;  and  she  wonld  haye  relin- 
qmihed  to  an  enemy,  whom  ehe  oiiinot  attack 


snfficiently  examined  this  enrious  mwe,  they 
may  attach  what  foroe  they  think  is  due  to 
the  only  Observation  we  intend  to  add  to  thia 
head,  viz.,  that  Mr.  Madison — ^it  has  bees 
asserted — sent  out  a  oopy  of  bis  war  meesaga 
to  Franoe,  in  the  Wasp  ;  and  that  thia  is  not 
the  only  oiroumstance  which  affords  reaeon  ^ 
for  belieying  that  Franoe  for  some  time  h^ 


upon  the  oontinent  on  equal  terms,  the  only 
weapons  which  God  and  her  own  y»lour  had 
placed  within  her  power." 

The  next  step  was  to  transmit  this  projeei 
for  swindling  Great  Britain  out  of  her  maritima 
rights  to  Mr.  Pinokney,  the  American  minister 
in  London,  who  accordingly  demanded  of  Lord 
Wellesley  *  whether  Great  Britain  considered 
any,  and  if  any,  what  blockades  of  the  French 
coast,  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Berlin  Deoiea, 
in  force?'  Lord  Wellesley  briefly  answeredf 
that  <  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  was  oompre« 
hended  in  the  Order  of  Council  of  January, 
1807,  which  was  yet  in  force.*  A  month  after« 
wards,  7th  Maroh,  1810,  Mr.  Pinckney  again 
asked  *  whether  the  order  of  May,  1806,  waa 
merged  in  that  of  January,  1807  ?*  to  which 
Lord  Wellesley  replied  '  that  it  was  compre« 
hended  under  the  more  extensiye  Orders  of 
January,  1807.* 

Mr.  Pinckney,  ihough  not  qnite  satisfied 
with  Lord  Wellesley's  answers,  wrote  to  Gene« 
ral  Armstrong,  *  that  the  inference  from  them 
was,  that  the  blockade  of  May,  1806,  it  vtrtiH 
aüy  at  an  end,  being  merged  and  comprehended 
in  an  Order  of  Council  issuod  after  the  date  of 
the  Berlin  Decree.*  This  inference,  howeyer, 
did  not  suit  any  of  the  intriguing  parties ;  and 
General  Armstrong  does  not  seem  to  haya 
thought  it  necessary  to  rüffle  the  repose  of  Ms 
Imperial  Majesty,  by  submitting  the  point  to 
M.  Champagny ;  at  least  nothing  fkrUier  ap- 
pears  tili  the  extraordinary  letter  of  the  Pas 
de  Cadore,  in  which  the  Berlin  and  Milan  De* 
crees  are  premised  to  be  repealed,  prorided 
Great  Britain  will  repeal  her  Orders,  and  *  re- 
nonnce  her  prine^Ut  of  blockade  which  she 
wishes  to  establish  :* — *  terms,*  savs  the  Farm« 
er,  *  which  eyery  man  will  perceiye  might  bt 
construed  to  amount  to  the  surrender  of  all  her 
maritime  rights.* 

"  That  there  was  a  seoret  understanding 
between  cur  cabinet  and  that  of  France,  that 
Great  Britain  should  be  required  to  annul  her 
blockades  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Berlin  De- 
cree, and  that  this  Suggestion  firtt  came  from 
cur  cabinet,  will  appear  from  the  two  foUow- 
ing  extraots  of  letters  from  cur  secretary  Smith, 
to  Mr.  Pinckney ;  the  one  is  dated  in  Jiüy, 
1810,  in  which  he  says,  "you  will  let  itbe 
distinctly  understood  that  the  repeal  must 
neeettarüy  indude  an  annulment  of  tiie  blodttde 
of  May,  1806;  this  is  the  eiplaaation  whioh 
wilt  bi  jfimn  by  onr  minister  at  Paris  to  tha 
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fore  knew  that  war  would  be  declared,  wliilst 
Great  Britain,  the  bther  belligerent,  said  to 
be  imparüally  treated,  nerer  suspected  such 
a  tiiing,  even  at  the  momentof  repealingher 
Orden  in  Goonoil :  for,  althoogh  it  evinced 
Strange  insensibility  to  the  lowering  por- 
tente  of  the  future,  that  the  possibility  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States,  arising  from 
those  Orders,  was  neyer  once  alluded  to  by 
those  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
who  spoke  against  them  in  the  debate  of 
June,  1812 ;  still,  that  very  insensibility  to 
transatlantic  presages  shows,  in  the  streng- 
est manner,  how  litüe  the  catastrophe  of 
war*  with  the  United  States  was  antioipated 


Frenoh  goTemment,  in  comb  ü  shaü  then  be  re- 
quired."  It  seems  it  had  not  then  bbsn  requir- 
ed  by  France. 

*<  That  this  was  a  concerted  thing  !s  appa- 
rent,  firom  another  clause  of  the  same  letter,  in 
which  Mr.  Smith  says,  that  '*  should  Great 
Britain  not  withdraw  dU  her  previoue  partial 
blockades,  it  is  probable  that  France  will  draw 
Oreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  issuß  on 
the  legality  of  euch  bloekades  (that  is,  all  par- 
tial blockades)  by  acceding  to  the  act  in  Con- 
gress,  <m  eontUtion  that  the  repeal  ofthe  blockacU 
MhaU  aeeompany  that  of  the  Orders  in  Council. 

«<  Within  one  month  after  these  despatches 
arrived  in  France,  Buonaparte  did  bring  us  to 
issue  with  Oreat  Britain  on  this  vnypoint ;  and 
Tet.Mr.  Madisonwas  noprophet,  because  itwas 
he  who  first  suggested  the  thought  to  Arm- 
strong, and  Armstrong  to  the  ingeuious  cabinet 
of  St  Cloud.  "  In  conformity  to  your  eugges- 
tioM,  inyourletter  of  December  Ist,  18Ö9," 
(saya  General  Armstrong  to  Mr.  Smith,)  **  I 
demanded  whether,  if  Great  Britain  revoked 
her  deorees  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  Berlin 
decree,  bis  Mcgesty  would  consent  to  revoke 
that  decree." 

After  this  dear  exposition,  we  think  that 
no  reasonable  being  oan  entertain  any  doubts 
of  Mr.  Madison's  intrigues  with  France. 


by  GreatgBritain,  fiye  days  afterf  Congroa< 
had  signed  and  sealed  the  Warrant  for  th« 
annatural  strife. 


*  ThefoUowing  quotations  from  thedebates 
in  the  House  oi  Conunons,  will  show  the 
good  feeling  towards  the  United  States  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  England : — 

Whilst  this  poMcal  ferment  was  agltating 
the  düFerent  parties  of  candidates  forministerial 
power,  the  ezaminaäons  in  reference  to  the  ef- 
fects  of  the  Orders  in  Council  upon  the  commer- 
eial  and  manuibcturing  interesta  in  the  kingdom 
were  going  on  wiih  litÜe  intermption  in  both 
houses  of  pariiament  A  yast  mass  of  evidence 
being  at  length  ooUected,  Mr.  Brougham,  on 


June  16th,  brought  the  matter  for  final  decirion 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  began  his 
Speech  withobserring,  that  the  question,  thou^ 
of  unexampled  interest,  was  one  of  litÜe  iniri> 
cacy.  Its  points  were  few  in  number,  and  is» 
volyed  in  no  obscurity  or  doubt.  At  a  distanoe^ 
indeed,  there  appeared  a  great  mass  of  details» 
and  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  foliosof  eridenoe, 
together  with  the  papers  and  petitions  with 
which  the  table  was  covered,  might  cause  the 
subjects  to  appear  yast  and  complicated ;  yet  he 
did  not  doubt  in  a  short  .time  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  there  has  seldom  been  one  of  » 
public  nature  brought  before  that  house  through 
which  the  path  was  shorter,  or  led  to  »  mors 
obyious  decision. 

The  hon.  gentleman  theU  took  a  general 
surrey  ofthe  seyere  distress  which  was  now 
pressing  upon  so  many  thousands  of  onr  indu»- 
trious  fellow-subjects,  proved  not  only  by  theSr 
petitions,  but  by  the  numerous  schönes  and  de- 
yices  which  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  remedy 
for  the  eyils  caused  by  the  suppression  of  tfaeir 
acoustomed  sourcee  of  employment.  He  re- 
minded  the  house  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
inquiry.  Aboye  a  hundred  witaesses  had  been 
examined  fVom  more  than  thirty  of  the  greai 
manufacturingandcommercialdistricta.  Among 
all  these  there  was  only  one  Single  witnees  who 
hesitated  in  admitting  the  dreadful  amount  of 
the  present  distresses ;  Birmingham,  Sheffirid, 
the  clothing  trade  of  Yorkshire,  the  districts  of 
the  cotton  trade,  all  deeply  participated  in  them. 
He  then  adyerted  to  the  proof^  by  which  this 
evidence  was  met  on  the  other  side  of  the  house; 
and  took  into  consideration  the  entries  in  the 
Custom-house  books,  and  the  Substitutes  and 
new  Channels  of  commerce  said  to  compensate 
for  those  that  are  closed.  He  next  touohed 
upon  the  topic  so  often  resorted  to  by  the  d^ 
fenders  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  that  of  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  ne- 
cessity  of  asserting  our  maritime  rights ;  and 
he  maintained  that  eveiy  right  may  safdy  be 
wayed  or  abandoned  for  reasons  of  expedioDoy, 
to  be  resumed  when  those  reasons  cease.  He 
lastly,  dwelt  upon  the  great  importanoe  of  the 
American  market  to  the  goods  produced  in  this 
country,  and  the  danger  of  accustoming  the 
Americans  to  rely  on  their  own  resouroes,  and 
manufacture  for  thejnselves.  After  a  long  and 
eloquent  harangue  on  these  and  other  connected 
subjects,  Mr.  B.  concluded  with  the  following 
motion : — 


f  The  deba|e  in  Parliament  took  place  on 
the  23rd  June ;  the  Dedaration  of  War  passed 
on  the  18th. 
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QÜBENSTON  SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 

fr  is  a  meUmckoly  reflectioD,  that  before  the 
oavrird  nurch  of  the  oivUizer,  the  aavage 
disi^paArB  like  snow  before  the  summer.sun, 
that^  they  are  so  aatagonistic,  instead  of 
matuallj  leading  vigour  and  intelligence,  the 
aninuJ  änks  before  the  mental^  and  that^  not 
hj  its  direct  Operation,  but  bj  the  eztraneous 
foroe  it  imparts  to  theflame  animal  development 
in  otherSi  it  gives  it  for  the  time  Üie  mastery, 
to  be  diq^laced  in  its  turn  by  that  from  which 
it  reeeiv«d  its  power.  Thus  the  white  man  in 
teaching  the  redskin  the  wants  of  ciWIixation, 
opened  also  a  market  for  its  luxuries»  and,with 
the  introduction  of  artificial  wants,  engrafted 
drilization  and  its  firoits  on  nature,  whilst 
having  engrossed  the  profits  of  Indian  labor, 
the  descendant  of  the  squatter  and  emigrant 
occnpy  that  seil  which  should  hare  yielded  its 
produoe  to  the  aboriginal,  and  thus  oppressed 
by  the  arts,  not  of  war,  but  of  peace,  the 
Indian  sinks  oyerwhebned  in  the  flood.  Yet  is 
this  reflection  modifled  and  softened  not  only 
by  genend  but  also  by  particular  effects  as 
well  for,  though  the  nations  which  had  reigned 
undisturbed  lords  over  the  land  are  disappear- 
ing;  the  scarce  perceived  amalgamation  of  their 
races  has  frequently  resulted  in  ihe  advance- 
ment  of  the  descendant  of  the  aborigines, 
and  maay  occupy  places  of  honor  and  tnist 
among  the  abodes  of  civilization,  whose  fathers 
dwek  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

Thts  is  a  source  of  cousoktion  when  memoiy 
recalls  the  extinct  races  of  the  eastem  diores 
of  America,  the  glory  of  her  forcsts  and  wastes, 
when  in  traditionary  recollections,  we  hear 
again  the  sweet  dove  like  sounds  which 
floated  sofUy  round  the  Council  fires  of  the 
chiTBlric  Delawares.  The  mill  and  the  fiictory 
of  the  white  man  may  be  less  picturesque  than 
the  deer  skin  lodge  of  the  red :  the  smoky 
steamer,  as,  parting  she  cleayes  our  lakes  or 
liyars,  less  in  harmony  with  theur  features, 
than  the  undulations  of  the  buoyant  canoe: 
the  Clearing  less  gratefol  to  the  eye  than  the 
woodlaod  glades:  the  whirl  of  the  iron  road, 
than  the  forest  trail;  but  the  perfection  to 
which  they  lead,  the  bright  day  of  peace  and 
lore,  of  which  they  are  the  harbingers — though 
bot  fiüntly  discemible  in  the  long  perspective 
of  years  to  c<Hne,  is  too  pregnant  with  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  and  the  glory  of 
TOL,  u— I 


the  Deity,  to  leave  any  serious  pain  upon  the 
mind  which  k>oks  forward  to  it 

No  where,  perhaps,  has  the  white  man 
produced  morestriking  cfaanges  than  along  the 
precipitous  shores  (we  may  not  call  them 
banks)  of  the  mighty  Niagara,  and  should  the 
reader  but  in  Imagination  trans^ort  himself  to 
where  the  great  northem  ^'Father  of  the 
Floods**roll8  bis  way^  along,somesuch  picture 
as  the  foUowing  will  doubtless  rise  in  &ncy*8 
glass.  His  mind  has  reverted  to  the  time  er« 
the  syiyan  abode  of  the  aboriginal  had  been 
disturbed  by  thefiM>tof  his  white  brother,  when 
opposing  tribes  contended  with  each  other  for 
the  possession  of  hunting-grounds,  presenting 
adyantages  saperior  to  those  they  already 
occupied ;  and  af^r  one  of  these  encounters 
he  sees  a  yanquished  chief^  Man-na-qua,  bound 
and  led  by  his  captors  to  their  encampment| 
not  far  from  the  g^gantic  leap  of  the  mighty 
stream.  It  was  ever  a  great  and  honorable 
feat  to  take  capüye  a  chie(  for  nobility  with 
the  Indian  is  strength  of  arm  and  fearlessness 
of  danger,  and  the  chief  of  a  tribe  was  eyer 
foremost  in  the  fleld  and  in  the  chase.  Man- 
na-qua,  thun,  the  terror  of  all  his  foes,  the 
pride  of  all  bis  friends,  a  captive,  and  fettered, 
is  doomed  to  die  a  painAil  and  h'ngering  death, 
his  enemies  treat  him  with  that  respect  that 
the  prestige  of  a  renowned  name  always  com- 
mands,  but  securely  is  he  bound  and  closely 
is  he  watched,  lest  the  tribe  should  be  dis- 
graced  by  his  escape.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
an  Indian  acts  traitorously  towards  his  firiendSi 
but  they  always  seek  to  retum  a  kindnesa. 
So  it  was  with  the  boy,  Po-wen-a-go,  The 
braye  Man-narqua  had  generously  spared  his 
life  in  their  last  engagement,  for  he  warred 
not  he  thought  with  women  or  boys,  but  ho 
told  not  Po-wen-a-go  why  he  spared  him,  and 
happily  for  him  it  was  that  he  did  not  so,  for 
already  had  Po-wen-a-go  derised  a  scheme  for 
his  escape,  waiUng  only  for  darkness  to  put  it 
into  ezecution.  Night  came  on,  and  dark 
masses  of  doud  hung  about  the  heavens  stri* 
ying  to  obscure  thebeams  of  the  moon,  (fortu* 
nately  for  Po-wen-a-go's  plans,  in  her  last  quar* 
ter)  and  shroudingher  gradually  sinking  orb 
m  their  dusky  mantle,  aa  if  in  league  with  the 
enyious  stars,  tho  watchers  of  earth.  Now  it 
was  that  Po-men-a-go  released  Man-na-qua, 
and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  brilliant 
Star  in  the  east,  bade  him,  in  a  whisper,  follow 
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it,  for  it  would  lead  him  to  the  Niag&ra.* 
SwifUj  Man-na-qua  parted  from  the  boy,  and 
guided  bj  the  star,  sought  the  riyer  the  pae- 
sage  of  which  would  place  him  once  more,  a 
fi^  man,  amongst  his  tribe.  He  knew  that 
hift  escape  would  soon  be  disoovered,  and  that 
his  enemies,  with  all  theinstinet  of  the  sleuth 
hound,  would  perseveringly  and  untiringly  fol- 
löw  him  tili  retaken,  did  he  not  quickly  place 
that  swift-flowingstream  between  himself  and 
danger. 

Wearied  and  exhausted  at  length,  and  with 
difficultj  drawing  his  unwüling  limbs  along, 
yet  he  pauscd  not,  exerting  to  the  utmost  his 
fast  declining  strength,  and  at  daylight  the 
rising  spray  and  suUen  roar  of  Ihe  great  fUl 
indicated  its  position.  Diverging  slightly  to 
the  north  with  renewed  hope  and  energy,  he 
oontinued  his  flight :  another  hour  broughthim 
to  the  Whirlpool;  here  he  descended  the 
steep,  rocky  and  craggy  bank  tili  he  reached 
the  edge  of  the  boiling  and  tossing  waters. 
Still  he  dared  not  rest,  but  foUowed  the  coorse 
of  the  rapid  stream  in  hopes  that  he  might,  a 
few  miles  farthcr  down,  meet  with  some 
friendly  canoe,  or  arrire  at  some  less  swift 
part  of  the  river,  which  would  enable  him  to 
gain  the  opposite  shore.  BreathlesB,  his 
hands  wounded,  his  leggins  tom,  his  feet  bare 
and  bleeding,  and  almost  sinking  fix>m  (ktigue 
he  yet  toiled  on  another  hour ;  in  bis  exhaiisted 
State  he  could  not  dare  to  swim  the  riyer,  no 
canoe  was  there  to  lend  its  friendly  aid,  and 
at  length  in  despair,  he  sank  to  the  earth, 
almost  wishing  for  death.  Lulled  by  the 
murmuring  flow  of  watcr,  and  overcome  by 
exertion,  tired  nature  could  no  longer  redst 
and  ho  feil  into  a  deep  slumber. 

Who  enyies  not  the  happy,  grateful  feeh'ng 
that  refreshing  sleep  communicates  to  that 
spirit  and  body-wom  man.  Man-na*qua*s 
sleep  was  deep  indeed,  the  whole  muscular 
^tem  lay  in  repose,  not  a  twitching  of  a 
muscle,  nor  a  restless  movement  of  the  limbs 
could  be  detected,  but  calmly  as  an  Infant  he 
rested.  His  brain,howeyer,that  actiye  member, 
unduly  excited  by  the  eyents  of  the  past  few 
hours  stni  teemed  with  the  impressionsleftoa 
it  by  his  captiyity  and  flight,and  he  dreamed : — 

He  thoüght  he  saw  the  Great  Spirit,  in  the 
gkrb  of  a  mighty  hunter,  descend  to  the  shore 


•  ütertUr  '*  iUüsv  water.'» 


on  which  he  lay^  and  rousing  him,  bid  him 
arise,  for  bis  pursuers  were  approaching,  and 
then  he  thougfat  the  spirit  took  him  by  the 
band  and  led  him  to  the  waters,  which  he  now 
passed,  oyer  a  structure  reared  as  by  magic, 
whilst  he  Sa  TT  his  enemies,  after  a  fruitless 
seai^hreth^  Then  the  Great  Spirit  speaking 
tohim  foretold  that  the  time  would  arriye  wben 
such  a  bridge  would  span  that  flood,  but  that 
it  would  not  be  for  man  to  escape  from  man. 
Man-na-qua!  Said  the  spirit,  in  a  little  time  a 
new  race  will  spring  up,  before  whom  your 
race  will  yanish,  as  the  fog  is  dissipated  by  tiie 
rays  of  the  sun,  they  wiU  oyerspread  thia 
whole  cimtinent,  taking  from  you  your  hnntmg 
grounds,  nay  your  yery  identity,  and  driring 
you  to  seek  other  scenes,  but,  to  foDow  and 
wrest  them  frx>m  you  also.  Then  it  is  that  tfiey, 
eyen  as  a  spider  shoots  its  tiny  and  fragile 
thread  from  tomch  to  brauch,  will  bridge  this 
swift  rolling  flood  with  threads  spun  from  the 
iron,  uid  will  produce  a  structure  airy  as 
the  gossamer  work,  the  insect  weaves  to 
ensnare  its  prey.  Then  will  be  ^ended  from 
bank  to  bank,  almost  floating  m  »ther,  a  way, 
woyen  from  a  streng  and  tough  metal,  binding 
them  together,  and  connectufig  theni,  tfll  at 
length  the  bridge  be  made  and  two  mighty 
nations  socially  united. 

Man-na-qua,  in  astonishment  demanded  how 
8o  great  a  nuurel  could  be  wrought,  and 
desired  to  see  the  wonderfnl  work  of  the  üew 
race.  The  spirit  suddenly  ascending  with  hun, 
high  into  the  air,  teils  him  to  look  around,  and 
lot  the  forests,  which  had  coyered  the  whole 
fiw»  of  the  country,  disappeared;  nimieröus 
towns  and  yillages  dotted  the  space,  connected 
by  bands  of  iron  oyer  which  iron  coursers 
breathing  fire  and  smöke  wererapidly  impeüed. 

The  busy  hum  of  man  and  his  work-diops 
reached  his  ear  and  spanning  the  riyer  the 
wondrous  structure  met  his  astonished  gaze. 
Curiously  he  regarded  it,  butliis  astonishment 
tumed  to  fear,  when,  in  the  distance  he  saw 
approaching  rapidly,one  of  the  flame-breathing 
monsters,  in  an  instant  it  crossed  the  riyer, 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  distance.  At 
length  he  nrarmured,  it  is  surely  a  magfcal 
woik  which  thus  bears  tÜe  eyfl  one,  and 
teirified  at  what  he  saw,  Man-na-qua  rdeased 
bis  hold  öf  the  ^irit  and  feil  trembling^ 
e«^#ard.  Ibi  the  efibrt  to  saye  himsdf  frbrii 
foeii^  daahed  to  piece«  he  statted  and  «wokej 
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«pringing  to  bis  feet  he  hesrs  the  cry  of  bis 

porsners,  wbo   bave  just   discovered   bim ; 

plmiging  intothe  boillngcurrent,*be  essays  to 

swim  to  the  opposite  shore,  bat  is  swiftly 

oUTied  down  the  stream.  l^s  enemies^reacbing 

the  shore,  gase  on  thehr  victhn  nonr  ikr  beyond 

thetr  yengeance.    Man*im-qua  tttrnmg  in  the 

witer  towards  his  foes  utters  a  öbrll!  cry  of 

defiance-  and — dnks.    No!  is  bome  away  by 

the  Great  Spirit  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds 

where  dwell  in  peace  and  joy  his  ancestors.    • 

Some  such  legend  as  the  above  it  was  which 

doubüess  soggested  to  a Joint  stock  Company 

of  Canadians  and  Americans  the  idea  of  con- 

«tnicting  the  bridge  which  forras  the  snbject 

of  OUT  engraving.    This  bridge  firom  point  to 

pomt  is  eight  hundred  feet  long,  its  breadth  is 

twenty  feet.    The  whole  bridge  is  snspended 

apon  ten  cables,  five  on  each  side,  which  pass 

OTer  towers  cf  oonsiderable  hei^t  massively 

constructed.  Each  cable  is  twelve  hundred  and 

forty  feet  long,  and  composed  of  seventy-two 

ninnber  ton  wires,  around  which  is  wrapped 

small  wire  three  times  boiled  in  linseed  oil, 

which  anneals  it,  and  gives  it  a  coat  which 

cannot  be  injured  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 

and  prescnrcs  the  wires  from  rost  The  cables, 

after  passing  orer  Üie  piers  on  the  bMiks,  are 

&st  anchored  in  soKd  masonry  at  some  dis- 

tance.    The  suspenders  are  composed  of  eight 

wires  each,  and  are  placed  four  and  a  half  feet 

apart    The  bridge  is  two  hundred  feet  above 

the  water.      The   seemingly    fragile    struc- 

tare  bends    clightly,  like    ice    beneath    the 

^ter,  yet  it  is  conddered  perfectly  safe, 

and  capable  of  supporting  any  weight  that  is 

hTcely  to  be,  at  any  one  time,  pn  it    Nothing 

can  surpass  in   grandeur  or  subfimity  the 

aceaery  which  is  presented  to  the  tonrist's 

gase  m  a  trip  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 

River  to  the  felis.    We  reserve,  howeyer,  the 

description  of  this  soul-engrossing  excursion 

for  the  fine  view  of  the  Falls  which  in  a  future 

Domber  we  shall  prescnt  to  our  readers. 

On  the  right  of  our  engraving  is  Brock's 
VoDumeiityf  and  in  the  extreme  distanoe  on 


the  American  side,  may  be  distinguished  an 
observatory.  Queenston  is  a  smaU  village 
containing  soine  three  hundred  inhabitants. 


*  The  ri^er,  wx  the  point,  owing  to  the  twiftneet  otihe 
tmnOj  prasenu  the  eppeamuoe  of  teiMng  weter. 

t  Oeoeml  Bnick  vm»  Uevteoaat-Goremor  of  l^iper 
^M^  The  Lejpcbktare  of  that  Promce  caused  a 
MMiiHjiilto  be  eraeted  to  hm  imtaary,  on  the  heiiphti 
■cv  the  ipot  where  h«  feil,  on  the  memorable  morainr 
«f ^  tati  ofOuobe/,  laia.  It  ii  in  »voekion  to  elev». 
2%  that  a.  naf  be  aeen  at  peinle  ne«rif  fiAy  mile«  (listeBU 
IheaMMtaMaiiiMttMraotMM^IHcHnMo.  Th^boa 
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Of  old  when  earth  from  chaoe  dread, 

Like  Infant  from  the  narriage-bed 

Of  the  Creator  and  his  bride, 

Etemal  natare  deified, 

Tet  Blumbered  in  etemal  sleep, 

And  sUence  bonnd  the  ghostly  deep : 

God,  the  piimoeval  gloom  awoke, 

And  eohoV)  new-bom  voicea  speke. 

Irradiating  that  deep  night 

The  ward  wentforth— ."  Let  there  be  Kghtl" 

Then  light  uprising  like  the  day, 

The  v«il  of  chaoe  rent  away, 

And  BtmggKng  in  crealion'a  throes 

A  World  of  virgia  llfe  aroae. 

The  ocean  heaved  to  kisa  the  sky, 

And  hill  to  mountain  gave  reply ; 

The  litUe  streama  unfettered  flew 

In  joyoua  songs  the  Valleys  through  ; 

The  hoary  rocks  by  earthquakes  rent, 

Their  frowning  brows  in  amiles  tmbent, 

And  each  responsive  mountain  height 

Rolled  back  the  aound— "  Let  there  be  light !" 

Twas  Kght !—  And  He  who  understoöd 

All  harmony,  pronoimced  it  good. 

And  auch  are  au-— am  I,  since  firat 

From  out  that  aleeping  ocean  burat 

This  form  of  clay  with  spirit  rife, 

A  new  creation  born  to  lifo, 

From  those  unfetbomed  depths  which  flow 

Scül  darkly  round  me  as  I  go  I 

As  yet  tipon  the  wajters  brown 

The  night  of  chaoe  aettles  down ; 

Nor  oan  I  the  Light-Giver  traoe 

Who  movea  upon  the  watera*  feee : 

Bttt  He  ia  there,  the  Unbegot, . 

There,  though  my  apint  aeea  hhnnot, 

And  oV  my  aoul'a  prkneval  aleep 

New  darkly  movea  aa  e'erthe  deep: 

And  tho*  this  formleaa  void,  the  mind, 

Tet  unenlightened,  wanidera  blind, 


wWch  coTers  the  yauluwhQrein  repose  the  remainsoT 
w'i^.«®5?!?  and  hU  Aide-de-Camp,  UtuL  Cd. 
McDonaW,  (%Hbo  w  kiUedm  the  »ameAgionjktwem; 
feetaqnare.  The  shaA  rises  one  huivired  andlwenty^ 
feet  from  the  grooDd.  A  miMream  narned  Leit,  auempted 

AptU,  ino.  f  he  key.e(one  orer  the'door  wa«  throw» 
■o^aad  tha  tbaft  wai  cnoibed  oaarly  two-ihirdt.  cC  iti 
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And  midnlght  blackness  Teils  the  eye, 
"The  second,  spirit-d&wn  U  nigh ; 
Where  He  who  at  creation  spoke, 
And  earth^s  long,  dreamy  trances  broke, 
8hall  stand  amid  the  spectral  ligbt, 
And  speak  again — **  Let  there  be  light  1** 

Ebbo. 
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No.  vm 

gimMO  rORTH,  niTBR  ALIA  THE  NOTABLI  LIOEKD  OF 
MISS  DB  OOYERLT^S  LAST  WILL  AND  TB8TAMBNT. 

Ip  I  attempted  to  giye  the  most  minute  abstract 
of  theevidence  in  the  famous  and  immortal 
cause,  McShuttU  agaiiut  Sumph^  %  dosen 
Tolomes,  each  as  losty  as  a  fiunilj  Bible, 
would  not  contain  what  should  be  written. 
The  investigation  brought  to  light  a  legion  of 
qoeer  stories  touching  bribing  and  counter- 
bribing,  one  of  which  I  mdj  recapitulate  in 
this  place,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

During  the  hottest  paroxysm  of  the  canvas- 
Bing  fover,  Mr.  Caption,  who  acted  as  leading 
agent  for  Sir  John  Sumph,  made  a  call  attended 
by  some  of  bis  emplojer*s  conunittee,  upon 
lÄchlan  Last  the  shoenuiker,  who  being  the 
possesser  of  a  vote  was  as  important  a  pcrson- 
4kge,  for  the  time  being,  as  the  Lord  ProTost 
liimself.    "  Weel  Mr.  Last,**  quoth  the  lawjer, 
aller  praising  to  the  skies  the  beautj  of  bis 
wee  f>onald,  (who  by  the  waj,  was  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  dub  foot,and  squinted  diabolically 
with  bis  solitary  eye.)    '*  Weel  Mr.  Last,  as 
yoor  grandfather  was  a  Prince  Charles  nuun, 
and  carried  a  pitch-fork  at  Preston  Päns, 
youli  surely  support  the  gentry  thia  üme,  and 
Tote  for  bis  honour  ^r  John?    Ladilan,  who 
was  always  proud  to  be  reminded  of  the 
Jacobitism  of  his  anoestors,  looked  gratified  at 
this  address,  but  at  the  same  time  oonld  not 
help   betraying  a   oonsiderable   amount  of 
sheepish  nneasiness.     Being  pressed  for  a 
r*Q>0D8e  he  Udd  aade  his  KiUnamock  night 
cowl,  and  delving  his  naQs  into  the  profundities 
of  his  ocean  of  red  hair  he  replied  "  Oich  1 
<nch !  Miüfiter  Caption,  she  would  blythely  gie 
her  Tote  to  the  Chief  o^  CHan  Somph,  but  she's 
promised  it  awa  to  the  muckle  weaver  body  I 
Times  are  unco  hard  wi*  her  the  noo,  and 
KcShuttle  this  blessed  forenoon  held  a  sonsy 
4wenty  pun  note  before  her  neb,  and  thtt, 


ye  ken,  was  mair  nor  puir  flesh  an*  bluid 
oould  tholel  The  very  smell  o*t  wud  hae 
made  me  pledge  myself  to  Auld  Clootie 
himsell*' 

This  was  rather  a  poser  to  the  man  of 
parchment    Votes,  it  is  true,  in  the  position 
of  the  contest,  at  that  period,  were  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  but  still  twenty  pounds  consider- 
ably  ezceeded  the  highest  price  which  as  yet 
they  had  brought  in  the  market  of  Dre^aüy. 
At  length  after  cogitating  for  a  minute  or  two, 
Mr.  Caption  requested,as  a  special  (aTOur,to  see 
the  note  which  had  been  transferred  from  tho 
manu&cturer  of  muslin  to  the  engenderer  of 
boots  and  shoes.    No  sooner  had  he  got  it 
into  his  hands  than  he  Starts  up  b  a  per&ct 
eztacy  of  rage  and    Indignation,    **0h  the 
surpassiDg  wickedness  of  mankindl** — ^yelled 
out  the  lawyer,  "  many  a  rascally  trick  haye 
I  met  with  in  my  day,  but  of  a  yerity  this 
immeasurably  exceeds  them  alL    To  think  of 
that  land-louping  weaver  tbus  attempting  to 
defraud  a  confiding  Christian,  and  what  is 
more  a  freeholder  of  this  Burgh  I    A  tar  barrel 
would  be  too  gentle  a  doom  for  the  miscreant.** 
Sosoonasthe  alarmed  Heelandman  could 
get  in  a  word,  he  crared  to  be  indoctrinated 
touching  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  bim* 
**  Why  man,**  «xclaimed  the  excited  agent, 
"  this  note  is  not  worth  a  hrass  farthingf    It 
is  a  iorgery,  as  palpable  a  forgery  as  eTer  I 
clapped  an  eye  on,  and  leg^ons  of  them  have 
passed  through  my  band  l  But,by  the  wisdom- 
tooth  of  King  Crispin,  its  race  of  wickedness 
is  run  now  I    Never  more  will  it  impose  upon 
a   confiding   Community.**    So   saying,   the 
virtuous  Caption  tore  the  delinquent  document 
into  four  pieces,  and  cast  them  behind  his 
back. 

''  But  Lachkn,**  he  continued,  **  I  shall  take 
care  that  you  shall  be  no  loser  by  the  fraud 
which  I  have  so  providentially  discovered. 
Here  are  twenty  guineas,  each  of  them  sound 
as  when  it  left  the  mint  Take  them  my 
esteemed  friend,  and  if  you  will  Tote  for  Sir 
John  Sumph,  good  and  well,  if  not  you  are 
still  welcome  to  the  money.  I  cannot  bcar  to 
See  a  Highland  gentleman  imposed  upon." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that 
Lachlan  pledged  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the 
benevolent  and  noble-minded  lawyer ;  uid  not 
only  so,  but  swore  by  the  bagpipes  of  Ossian 
that  he  would,  at  tho  first  convenient  opporto- 
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nhj  give  the  wcaver  a  taste  of  his  awl  bj  waj 
of  admonishment  not  to  play  tricks  upon 
travellers  agun.  This  vow  Mr.  Last  redeemed 
to  the  letter,  a  few  days  after,  and  the  con- 
sequence  was  that  McShuttle  could  not  sit 
down  with  comfort  upon  the  most  easy  chair, 
during  the  currency  of  the  ensuing  siz 
months  t 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  before 
leaving  the  shop  of  the  Celt,  Mr.  Caption 
carefully  coHected  the  fragments  of  the  dis- 
honoured  bin,  and  deposited  the  same  in  his 
pocket-book.  "This  is  a  matter**  said  he 
•*  which  the  Procurator  Fiscal  must  look  after, 
and  I  most  keep  the  bits  of  the  note  as  evi- 
dence  against  the  yüe  traitor.*' 

By  some  casualty  or  another,  no  criminal 
Charge  was  ever  preferred  against  McShuttle, 
but  in  the  course  of  that  week  the  lawyer 
presented  a  twentj  ponnd  note  to  the  Dreep- 
daily  branch  of  the  Ayr  bank,  and  received 
ehange  promptly  for  the  same.  Though  the 
bin  bore  evidence  of  having  met  with  some 
rough  usage,  bdng  pasted  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  keep  its  dismembered  limbs  together, 
the  cashier  pronounced  it  to  be  of  unimpeach- 
able  integrity,  and  expressed  his  willingness 
to  receiv^  thousands  of  a  similar  description. 

The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story 
was  that  afler  the  election  Mr.  Caption  boasted 
that  Lachlan*8  Tota  had  not  cost  Sir  John 
a  bawbee.  How  this  declaration  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  payment  of  the  guineas, 
which  I  witnessed  with  my  own  eyes,  wiser 
heads  than  mine,  must  find  out  The  roystery 
is  immeasurably  too  profound  for  my  dender 
wits  to  &thom. 

Sharp  aa  a  newiy  honed  razor  was  the 
ad^ocate  (or  counscl  as  the  English  say)  who 
conducted  the  case  for  Sir  John  Sumph  before 
the  Parliamcntary  committee,  but  oh  t  he  was 
a  black  and  grewsome-looking  tyke  1  Such 
another  nose  I  never  beheld  on  the  face  of 
mortal  man,  as  that  which  projected  from  the 
frondspiece  of  brother  Broom,  for  so  was  my 
gentleman  denominated.  To  this  very  day, 
when  I  Chance  to  make  an  extra  heavy  supper 
upon  toasted  ftieese  and  swipes,  that  super- 
natural  npse  is  certain  to  visit  my  dreams,  and 
squat  upon  my  breast  like  the  incubua  of 
which  the  dommie  sometimes  speakg. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  Coundnor 
Broom  was  »  perfcct  prodigy  for  cleyemess.  I 


He  could  tum  the  most  obstinate  and  dogged 
witness  inside  out,  as  the  saying  is,  and  thero 
cannot  be  the  ghost  of  a  doubt,  that  to  his 
extraordinary  skiU  Sir  John  was  as  much  in* 
debted  for  the  sucoess  he  met  with,  as  to  an/ 
thing  eise. 

There  was  a  sprightly  young  lad,  a  clerk  to 
Bouncer  and  Brass,  the  Solicitors  to  the  head 
of  the  Sumph  dynasty,  who  sometimes  used 
to  Visit  Mr.  Paumie  aud  myself  of  an  evening 
at  our  quarters  in  Fumirals  Inn,  to  eat  an 
oyster,  and  maybe  discuss  a  toothftil  of  gin 
toddy.  Quentin  QuUl — ^for  so  was  our  friend 
named — ^was  a  perfect  dungeon  of  Information, 
seeming  to  know  every  body  and  ererything. 
From  the  Lord  ChanceUor  down  to  the  hang- 
man,  he  was  conversant  with  the  history  of 
every  man  of  note  in  London,  and  he  told  hui 
cracks  in  such  a  lively  manner,  that  it  was  a 
greater  diversion  to  listen  to  him  than  to  see 
a  play  or  an  execution. 

One  night  when  Quentin  faroured  us  with 
his  Company,  the  conversation  chanced  to  turn 
upon  Master  Broom.  "  Aye,"  said  QuiU  "  ho 
is  one  of  the  most  rising  men  at  the  bar,  is 
Harry,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  lucky  hit 
which  he  onoe  made  at  York,  he  might  at  this 
moment  ha^e  been  as  poor  and  unknown  as 
your  humble  servant  to  command  1^ 

Mr.  Paumie  having  expressed  a  curiosity  to 
leam  the  particulars  of  the  hit  in  question, 
Quinten  drew  forth  a  roll  of  paper  from  his 
coat  pocket  "  The  truth  is  "  said  he  "  that  I 
Jotted  down  the  story  as  an  article  for  the 
Gentlem(m*8  Mägcmne,  but  the  editor,  old 
Syhanvs  ürhan^  of  whoro  you  may  have  heard, 
must  be  fast  getting  into  his  dotage,seeing  that 
he  rejected  the  afiair  as  being  unsuited  to  the 
gravity  of  his  pages.  It  was  only  this  after- 
noon  that  I  received  back  the  slighted  con- 
tribution,  and  here  it  is  very  much  at  your 
devotion.  The  leading  fkcts,  I  can  assure  you 
are  strictiy  tme,  so  that  f t  posscsses  the  merii 
ofverity,  ifdevoldof  eveiy  other  reconmienda* 
tion." 

With  many  thanks,  the  Dominie  received 
the  manuscript,and  having  wiped  and  adjusted 
his  specs,  read  what  foUows  in  a  sonorous  and 
emphatic  tone. 
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A  TALE  Or  TOBK  ASSIZBS. 

*'  A  Daniel  come  to  jndgment  t  yea  •  Daniel  t" 

Merchant  of  Vmiet, 

It  was  a  fine  antumnal  morning,  the  preclse 
epoch  of  which  we  cannot  fix,  seeing  thatlike 
the  re^ected  gfaost  of  Hamlet^s  fiither,  wc 
keep  but  an  indifferent  "  note  of  time^'*  that 
their  honors  the  judges,  entered  the  ßiir  city 
of  York  for  the  porpose  of  ventüating  the 
jail,  and  obligingly  settling  di^utes  betweon 
oontending  neighbors. 

Leaving  the  procesdon  to  find  its  way  to 
the  Castle,  half  smothered  with  dust,  and 
wholly  deafened  by  the  music,  so-calied,  of  a 
brace  of  broken-winded  troinpeters,  let  as 
condnct  the  reader  to  the  phice  of  trial,  and 
make  him  acquainted  with  ^e  personages 
more  immediately  concemed  in  the  investiga- 
tion  about  to  take  place. 

On  yonder  bench,  beneath  Uie  orielwindow, 
yon  obseire  a  sigbtly  young  oouple,  attired  in 
the  sombre-hued  raiment  whIch  indicates  the 
recent  docease  of  a  near  relative,  or  beloved 
friend. 

Their  names  (we  copy  (rom  the  record  of 
the  proceedings)  are  Hubert  Howard,  gentle- 
man,  and  Maude  Howard,  spmster ;  bearing 
the  rclationship  of  cousins-german,  and  aged, 
Pubert  aforesaid,  twenty-one  years^  and  the 
Said  Maude,  seyenteen  summers  or  thereby, 
be  the  same  more  or  less.  It  does  not  do  to 
be  more  ovcriy  specific  in  the  age  of  a  lady, 
than  in  that  of  a  gifl  horse. 

But  we  must  proceed  a  little  faster  with  our 
preliminary  explanation,  eise  the  Court  will  be 
^nstituted  before  we  have  said  our  say.  The 
Howards  were  orphans  about  as  little  burdened 
with  lucre  as  a  mendicant  who  has  newly 
commenced  business,  and  their  whole  depend- 
ance  for  the  future  lay  upon  a  maiden  aunt, 
Miss  Qriselda  De  Coverly,  whose  bank  account 
was  more  attractive  than  her  personal  charms. 
Her  only  surviving  relatiTes  were  the  jcoaple 
above  mentioned,  and  she  had  even  led  them 
to  believe  that  when  she  had  ^^Iwp^tdi  thü 
mortal  twig^'"  as  Shakspeare  says,  or  at  least 
might  have  said,  their  names  woutd  occupy  a 
prominent  position,  in  a  certain  interesting 
document,  which  need  not  be  more  specifically 
condescended  upon.  So  the  lovers,  for  lovers 
they  were  as  well  as  cousins,  continued  to 
dwell  with  the  Tener^ble  Grizelda,  haying  no 
anxious  thought  about  anything  saye  the  day 


when  a  piain  gold  ring  would  perform  certain 
evolutions  in  the  Minster  of  York  to  wit 

About  a  twelve'month  preceding  the  pertod 
of  which  we  now  treat,  it  so  chanced  that 
the  yirtuous  DeCoTeriy  had  a  grievous  falling 
out  with  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral, 
who  for  half  a  Century  had  been  one  of  her 
choicestbosom  firiends.  The  hone  ofcontention 
was  too  minute  for  history  to  take  the  trouble 
of  recording,  relating,  we  may  bardy  hint,  to 
the  propriety  of  a  certain  trump  in  a  band  of 
whist  Microscopic,  hovrever,  as  was  the  cause 
of  the  feud,itsconsequences  were  of  ealamitous 
magnitude,  inasmuch  as  the  offended  Grizelda, 
from  being  an-out-and-otit  supporter  of  church 
and  State,  and  of  "things  as  they  were** 
became  from  that  moment  translated  into  a 
zealous  advocate  of  "  the  rights  o/manJ'^  The 
offending  canon  was  tory  to  the  backbone,  and 
consequently  hisfairadversary  was  determined 
to  pitch  her  tent  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
bis  as  possible.  From  henceforth  she  ayowed 
her  sympathy  with  the  angelic  eut-throats  of 
France,  and  wore  a  brooch  shaped  after  the 
simüitude  of  that  ingenious  machine  which 
advanced  the  cause  of  universal  brotherhood 
by  chopping  off  the  craniums  of  its  opponents  f 

At  this  period,  the  leading  ^^friend  of  the 
people "  in  York,  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Iscariot 
Scroudger — the  very  peculiar-looking  gentle- 
man  who  is  seated  opposite  to  you— just  in 
van  of  the  jury-boxt  We  think  you  will 
agree  with  us,  honest  reader,  that  Nature  has 
tumed  out  more  ßightly  productions  firom  her 
Workshop.  The  fiicb  of  bis  hair  being  of  a 
Sandy  red,  admits  but  of  siender  argumenta- 
tion.  The  ground  for  debate  as  to  whether 
he  "  looli  Udo  voay»  for  Sunday  ** — as  the 
vulgär  describe  an  optical  tortnosity — is  quite 
as  limited.  And  that  bis  nosö  comes  under 
the  category  of  "•ni/J,"  may  safely  be  as- 
serted  with  the  confidcnce  of  an  axiomi 

I^  leaving  the  outer  man,  we  extend  our 
researches  to  the  inner,  the  harmony  of  the 
picture  will  stand  little  risk  of  being  destroyed. 
Jeremiah  was  as  ungainly  in  mind  as  in  body 
— and,  if  all  tales  be  true,  (as  who  doubts  that 
they  are  ?)  took  on  every  occasion  a  special 
and  affectionate  care  of  the  mystical  numiier 
one^ — ^never  Standing  on  ceremony  when  the 
aggrandisement  of  that  beloved  numeral  was 
concemed. 

To  hasten  on  with  our  tale  (as  we  fimcy  we 
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hear  the  Bcreaming  of  the  jucUckl  trumpets) 
IGss  DeGoTerly,  ere  long,  was  «s  intimate  with 
Mr.  Jerendah  as  spreaden  butter  is  with  the 
bread  to  which  it  is  wedded.  She  made  a 
point  (rheomatism  and  the  weather  permit- 
ting)  of  attending,  pilgiim-like,  at  the  yarious 
Bhnoes,  where  he  held  forth  on  the  enormities 
of  crown-thatched  despotism ;  aad  her  name 
unfiiilingly  appeared  at  the  top  of  all  the 
Bubscription  papers  which  the  benevolent 
Scroudger  originated,  in  aid  of  schemes  for 
the  uprooUng  of  thrones,  and  giving  everj- 
thing  to  everybody. 

A  termination,  howerer,  was  speedily  to 
happen  to  the  ezcellent  Grizelda*8  Philan- 
thropie career.  Going  out  one  moist  evening 
to  attend  a  prdection  of  her  favourite,  com- 
mendatory  of  the  strike  of  the  joumeymen 
taflors  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  against  their 
aristocratic  employers,  the  damp  seized  upon 
her  feet,  and  progressing  from  her  feet  to  her 
ehest,  üirlyßoored  her — as  Homer  touchingly 
expresses  it  She  took  to  her  couch,  from 
which  she  was  never  desdned  to  rise,  tOl  in- 
folded  in  the  mercenary  arms  of  Hercules 
Hatchment,  the  undertaker.  Well  and  kindly 
did  the  orphan  cousins  minister  to  the  re- 
quirements  ^f  their  expiring  relative.  Eyery- 
thing  that  unexperienced  aflfection  oould  sug- 
gest,  was  performed  on  their  part,  to  sooth 
and  cheer  her  (ast-fleeting  moments— but  all 
in  vain.  Ere  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  the 
^^teU-plumed  heane^  conveyed  the  mortal 
remains  of  Grizelda  to  the  tomb  of  aU  the 
De  Coverlys,  where  a  ponderous  tablet,  sur- 
monnted  by  a  plethoric  cherub,  spoke  as  if  aÜ 
Tirtae  and  goodness  had  absconded  from  our 
l^anet  at  her  decease. 

We  shouM  have  narrated  that  during  the 
eonfinement  of  the  spinster,  llr.  Scroudger 
was  nltra-officious  in  bis  decoin  ;  and  often 
did  he  implore  the  wom-out  Howards  to 
match  a  brief  repose  whilst  he  kept  watch 
^nd  ward  beaide  their  departing  relative.  Eis 
devotion,  indeed,  was  beyond  all  praise,  being 
•0  perfectly  pure  and  disinterested. 

Tfais  latter  hct — bis  disinterestedness  to 
wU — ^was  sobsta^Uated  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  cavil«  on  the  day  when  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament  of  the  delunct  was  read.  That  docu- 
meat — so  interesting  amidst  all  its  prosaic 
npetitionB — after  devising  one  hundred  pounds 
fl«eh  of  the  afore^named  Herb^  and 


Haade  Howard,  directed  that  the  residue  of 
her  means  and  estate  diould  be  paid  over  to 
her  much-esteemed  and  dearly-beloved  friend, 
Jeremiah  Iscariot  Scroudger,  to  be  by  him 
disburaed,  as  bis  judgment  might  dictate,  in 
aid  of  suffering  insurgents  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Now,  though  no  one  expressed  more  utter 
amazement  at  this  result  than  the  self-denying 
Scroudger,  such  is  the  ingrained  depravity 
of  hmnan  nature,  that  there  were  not  lacking 
many  who  unblusbingly  affirmed  that  there 
was  more  than  met  the  eye  in  the  afi&ir. 
Nay,  certain  unbridled  tongues  were  found 
who  hesitated  not  to  insinuate  that  the  will 
would  not  stand  the  ordeal  of  a  jury.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  document  was  not  prepared 
by  the  wonted  solicitor  of  the  departed,  but 
by  Flaw  OTox,  a  HibemiaQ  tool  of  the  gifted 
Scoudgor.  Nay,  more,  Timothy  Text,  a 
short-sigfated  writingHDaster,  profeased  him- 
seif  ready  to  depone,  upon  oatb,  that  the 
leading  signature  attached  to  the  questioned 
Instrument  was  the  autograph  of  the  Man  i« 
the  lioon,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,  or  any  one 
in  Short,  except  that  of  the  never-enough-to* 
belamented  Grizelda  De  Coverly. 

FortiQed  by  these  opinions  and  coi\$ectureS| 
a  committee  was  speedily  organized  for  the 
purpos«  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  will,  in 
behalf  of  the  orphan  heirs  at  law. 

Thua,  most  debonair  reader,  we  bare  in- 
structed  you  in  the  preliminary  lacts  of  the 
case,  which,  on  a  certain  genial  autumnal 
moming,  was  to  exercise  the  wit  of  twelve 
good  men,  and  true,  hailing  from  the  ancient 
County  ofYork. 

The  court  was  oonstituted  in  due  and  or- 
thodox form.  That  is  to  say,  the  judges  had 
gigantic  bouquetsof  flowers  placedbeforeeach 
of  th^m.  The  pursy  high  sheriff  disposed  bis 
eushion,  so  that  he  could  slumber  in  peace^ 
and  dream  of  the  pext  coursing  match.  Tha 
trumpeters  a^oumed  to  the  Goat  and  Gom- 
passes,  to  meisten  their  over-dried  clay.  Tha 
usher  prepared  to  impress  the  restless  clod- 
hoppers  with  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
occuAion,  by  dealing  raps  upon  their  pompkina. 
And  twdve  incorrupäble  taibrs,  brewetg, 
bakers,  and  general  huxters,  were  swom  to 
do  justice  in  the  cause  about  to  be  tried. 

The  senior  counsel  for  theorphans  threw 
hopeles^y  into  the  shade  the  andent  reputai* 
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Hon  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  by  bk  sUte- 
ment  of  the  case.  It  would  baye  ronsed  tbe 
indignaDt  sensibilities  of  a  frozen  turnip  to 
bave  listened  to  bis  denuDciation  of  snakes  in 
tbe  berbage,  and  wolres  in  tbe  garmentorc 
of  sbeep  I  Even  tbe  somniferons  bigb  sberiff 
awoke  witb  a  start,  as  in  bis  wind  up  be 
tbumped  poor  Hubert  npon  tbe  pole,  and  de- 
Toted  to  tbe  infernal  gods  (if  tbere  were  sacb 
personages)  all  wbo  woold  seek  to  wrencb  tbe 
patrimonj  firom  bis  nnprotected  band  t 

But,  alas !  and  alack  a  daj  1  tbe  case  for  tbe 
bapless  plainti£&  bad  little  more  to  recom- 
mend  ittban  tbe  oratorical  nostmm  of  tbe 
dd  beatben  spouter,  tiz:  ^^€icHcnf  actum/ 
aeticn  P*  Tbe  witnesses  wbo  were  put  into 
tbe  box  coold  say  as  Httle  to  tbe  purpose  as 
tbe  cdnyict  wbo  yesterday  pled  guiltj  to  tbe 
Charge  of  murder,  coold  do  in  answer  to  tbe 
aomewbat  needless  qucstion  wbj  sentence  of 
deatb  sbouTd  not  be  passed  upon  bim.  Tbe 
evidence  of  tbe  sbort-sigbted  writing-master 
was  laugbed  to  scom  on  account  of  bis  trans- 
parent optical  defbcts — and  already  tbe  sore 
persecuted  Scroudger  breatbed  freelj  in  tbe 
prospect  of  a  fitronrable  yerdict  Kay,  be 
eyen  sported  a  few  extra  groans  at  tbe  re- 
probacy  of  tbose  wbo  bad  calied  bis  fiur  deal- 
ing  so  truculently  in  qnestion. 

Tbe  foriom  bope  of  tbe  prosecntion  now 
concentrated  upon  wbat  roigbt  be  elicited 
from  Flaw  O'Pox,  by  tbe  screw  ot  a  tborougb 
cross-examination.  Here,  boweyer,  as  before, 
tbeir  bopes  were  destined  to  be  bligbted,  root 
and  brancb.  Tbe  Milesean  attomey  was 
bomb-proof  against  tbe  best-direoted  assauKa 
Not  a  flaw  could  be  discoyered  in  bis  testi- 
znony.  Not  a  solitary  trip  did  be  xnake, 
tbougb  tbe  most  subtle  obstructions  were 
thrown  in  bis  patbway.  Witb  all  tbe  candid 
drcumstantiality  of  trutb,  tbe  man  of  red 
tape  detailod  tbe  Instructions  be  bad  receiyed 
from  tbe  departed  Grizelda,  toucbing  tbe  dis- 
posal  <^  ber  camal  dross.  Specifioally  did  be 
describe  tbe  mode  in  wbicb  sbe  adbibited  ber 
Tirgon  name  to  tbe  document;  and  most 
pointedly  did  be  depone  on  bis  oatb  to  ber 
Mitire  soundness  of  mind,  and  tbe  knowledge 
wbicb  sbe  possessed  toucbing  tbe  aot  wbicb 
ihe  was  performing.  In  utter  despair  Mr. 
Sergeant  Hooky  Walker  wiped  tbe  perspira- 
tk>n  from  bis  acbing  brows,  and  darting  a 
k>ok  of  the  most  intenae  ohagrin  at  bis  junior, 


was  about  to  permit  tbe  attomey  to  conyej 
bis  person,  by  a  yolimtary  \db€aswrpu$^  fron 
tbe  box  wbere  be  bad  been  moraUy  in^Mded 
for  die  last  six  bours,  or  tbereby. 

Now,  the  afbresaid  junior  was  one  of  tbose 
unlucky  wbelps  wbo,  for  years,  bad  pined  in 
vain  for  tbe  nutricious  bone  of  a  brief ;  and  as 
tbe  present  was  tbe  primary  treat  of  the  ktnd 
wbicb  be  bad  eyer  enjoyed,  be  was  deter- 
mined  to  make  tbe  most  of  it 

He,  therefore,  requested  OTox  to  contlnue 
in  bis  unrestful  eminence,  and  taking  up  the 
disputed  Testament»  wbicb  lay  on  the  table, 
all  unconscious  of  tbe  potber  it  was  ereating^ 
he  scanned  tbe  same  as  if  be  bad  been  per- 
using bis  deatb  Warrant  or  contract  of  mar^ 
riage.  An  on-looker  would  baye  predicated 
that  be  was  amüyzing  eyery  bair  stroke,  and 
reducing  tbe  dot  on  eacb  /  to  its  natiye 
cbemical-composing  particfes,  so  eamestly  did 
he  brood  oyer  that  sheet  of  stamped  paper. 

At  lengtb,  wben  judge,  jury,  witneas,  bigli 
sberiff  usbers,  trumpeters  and  tbe  "million,^ 
bad  &ir)y  parted  Company  witb  patienoe,  and 
eyen  Sorgeant  Hooky  Walker  was  casting 
loDging  yeamings  after  tbe  turtle  and  bauncb 
of  yenisoB  wbicb  were  to  form  tbe  sti4>le  af 
bis  yesper  repast,  Mr.  Broom  (for  so  was  tbe 
junior  named)  began  to  open  bis  battery  upon 
tbe  wom-out,  and,  by  tbis  time,  misantbropical 
OTox. 

He  first  pHed  bim  witb  an  infinitnde  of  in- 
terrogatories,  eacb  of  them,  to  all  human  ap- 
prebension,  a  thousand  miles,  and  a  'bitt4KJt 
remoyed  from  tbe  point  at  issue. 

"  At  wbat  period  of  tbe  year, "  be  enquired, 
amongst  other  things,  "  was  tbis  so-called  Tes- 
tament executed  I  "It  was,*'  whined  out  the 
unctuous  Flaw,  "in  the  gracious  month  of 
July,  and  a  sweet  and  balmy  day  it  wast 
hum-bum-bo-bum  \  "  And  wbat  bour  was  it  V* 
questioned  Broom,  "wben  the  lamented  ladj 
snbscribed  ber  name  to  the  deedf*  "Two 
o'dock  in  the  aftemoon,  by  w»rtM  of  mj 
sacred  oatb,**  responded  0*Fox,  looking  up« 
wards  as  if  appeaüng  to  an  angel,  or  tracking 
the  pilgrimage  ei  a  spider  atbwart  tbe  ceiling 
of  the  oourt-bouse !  "  Then,  of  course,**  com* 
tinuod  the  Inquisitor,  "  tbere  was  no  frre  in 
tbe  nck-cbamber.at  tbe  timer  "Certainly 
notP  quoth  ITaw, — "the  day  was  too  war» 
for  Bach  a  tlüng,  besides  tbodear  blessed  li^f 
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was  a  tiifle  feTerisb,  and  reqoired  to  be  kept 
as  cool  as  possible !" 

"  Where  then,"  demanded  the  junior,  "  did 
you  procure  a  ligbt  wherewitb  to  melt  tbe 
waz  OD  wbich  Miss  DeCoverly  impressed  tbis 
seai  opppsite  to  her  signaturef  *  Witbout  a 
moment's  hesitation,  O'Fox  replied,  "  I,  my- 
seH  went  to  tbe  kiteben,  and  procured  a 
buming  candle,  and  brougbt  it  to  tbe  sick- 
bed**  "Yousweartotb!8,doyou?"  "Most 
solemnly  I  sweart  I  remember  my  doing  so 
more  distinctly  than  I  do  anytbing  eise  aboat 
the  transaction;  and  also  of  giving  tbe 
departed  saint  ber  seal  and  banding  her  tbe 
waz  on  wbich  she  made  the  impressioo  1** 

**  That  will  do  so,  sir,*'  cried  Broom ;  wbilst 
a  flasb  of  wild  triumph  ligbted  up  bis  flashing 
eyes.— •"  That  wül  do  for  you,  and  for  all  of 
us!  My  lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,** 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  sbriek, 
fluttering  tbe  will  before  them  in  trembling 
triumph,  "  mark  well  I  there  is  not  an  atom  of 
waz  on  the  deed ;  the  seal  is  imprinted  upon 
a  wafer  !** 


A  fortnight  posterior  to  the  events  we  baye 
been  nurating,  Hubert  placed  an  unadomed 
drde  of  gold  upon  tbe  fourtb  finger  of  cousin 
Mgude*s  left  band  in  prescnce  of  their  deceased 
aunt^s  ancient  friend  th^  Canon !  On  leaving 
the  Cathedra],  (where  tbis  transfer  of  the  pre- 
cioas  metal  took  place)  the  bappy  couple  wcre 
ßomewbat  obstructed  in  their  progress  home- 
wird.  The  obstacle  was  an  ezcited  crowd, 
who  were  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  by 
pelting  with  eggs,  not  laid  yesterday,  Messrs. 
Scroudger  and  OTpx,  who  stood  contempla- 
ting  their  assailants  througb  a  couple  of  tim- 
her  frames,  whiob  constrained  them  to  receive 
the  somewhat  itaU  compliments  witbout 
ilincblng. 

Wben  Mr.  Paumie  had  concluded  the  deli- 
▼ery  of  the  above  legend,  Quentin  Quill  called 
fcr  a  toast  "Here,"  quoth  he,  after  our 
tomblers  had  been  replenisbed,  "  Here  is  to 
tiie  bealth  of  Harry  Broom !  I  sbould  not 
wonder  but  that  be  oomes  to  tbe  wool-sack  y  et ! 
One  tbing  is  certain,  that  be  well  deserves  it  I" 
Aad  the  Dominie  and  the  Barber  both  said 
Amen! 
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Impift  tortorum  lonnpas  hie  turba  furores 
Saiigoinis  innocui,  iion  saiiata,  aluit. 
Sospite  nunc  patria^  fnocu  nunc  AinerU  antro, 
Mon  ubi  dira  fuil  Titasalusque  paleul. 

[QwUrain  oompoted  for  the  gates  of  a  market  to 
be  erected  upon  the  »ite  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
Heute  at  Pam.] 

I  WAS  sick — ^sick  unto  deatb  with  that  long 
Ag^oyi  <uid  wben  they  at  length  unbound 
me,  and  I  was  permitted  to  sit,  I  feit  that  my 
senses  were  leaving  me.  Tbe  sentence*— the 
dread  sentence  of  deatb— was  the  last  of  dis- 
tinct  accentuation  wbich  rcached  my  ears. 
After  that,  thesound  of  the  inquisitorial  voices 
seemed  merged  in  one  dreamy  indeterminate 
hum.  It  conveved  to  my  soul  tbe  idea  of  a 
revolutioB — perhaps  from  its  association  in 
fancy  with  the  burr  of  a  mill-wbeel.  Tbis  only 
for  a  brief  period ;  for  presenüy  I  beard  no 
more.  Yet,  for  a  wbilo,  I  saw ;  but  with  bow 
terrible  an  ezaggeration  I  I  saw  the  lips  of 
the  bkck-robed  judges.  They  appeared  to 
me  white — whiter  than  tbe  sheet  upon  wbich 
I  trace  these  words — and  tbia  even  to  gro- 
tesqueness ;  tbin  with  the  intensity  of  their 
cxpression  of  firmness — of  immovable  resolu- 
tion-— of  Stern  contempt  of  human  torture.  I 
saw  that  Uie  decrees  of  what  to  me  was  Fate» 
wcre  still  issuing  from  those  Ups.  I  saw  them 
writhe  with  a  deadly  locution.  I  saw  them 
fasbion  tbe  syllables  of  my  name ;  and  I  shud- 
dered  because  no  sound  succeeded.  I  saw, 
tioo,  for  a  few  moments  of  delirious  horror,  the 
soft  and  nearly  imperceptible  waving  of  tbe 
sable  draperies  wbich  enwrapped  the  v  alls  of 
the  apartment  And  then  my  vision  feil  upon 
the  seven  tall  candlesticks  upon  the  table.  At 
first  they  wore  the  aspect  of  charity,  and* 
seemed  white  slender  angels  who  would  save 
me';  but  then,  all  at  once,  there  came  a  most 
deadly  nausea  over  my  spirit,  and  I  feit  every 
fibre  m  my  frame  thrill  as  if  I  had  touched 
tbe  wire  of  a  gaWanic  battery,  wbile  the  angel 
forms  became  meaningless  spectres,wttb  beads 
of  flame,  and  I  saw  that  from  them  there  would 
be  no  help.  And  then  there  stole  into  my 
fancy,  like  a  rieh  musical  note,  the  thought  of 
what  sweet  rest  there  must  be  in  tbe  grave. 
The  thought  came  gently  and  stealthily,  and 
it  seemed  long  before  it  attained  ftiU  appreci- 
ation ;  but  just  as  my  spunt  came  at  length 
properly  to  feel  and  entertain  it,  the  flgures  of 
the  judges  vanished,  as  if  magically,  from  be- 
fore me ;  tbe  tall  candles  sank  into  notbing- 
ness;  their  flames  went  out  utterly;  tbe 
blackness  of  darkness  supervened ;  all  sensa- 
tions  appeared  swallowed  up  in  a  mad  rushing 
descent,  as  of  tbe  soul  into  Hades.  Then  si- 
lence,  and  stilhiess,  and  night  were  the  uni- 
▼erse. 

I  had  swooned,  but  still  will  not  say  that  all 
of  conscionsness  was  lost  What  of  it  there 
remained  I  will  not  attempt  to  deflne,  or  OTen 
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describe;  yetallwasDOtloet  Inthedeepest 
slumbcr — no!  In  delirium — no!  Inaswoon 
— ^no  I  In  death — no  I  even  in  the  grave  all 
was  not  lost  Else  there  is  no  immortalitj  for 
man.  Arousing  from  the  most  profound  of 
slumbers,  we  break  the  gossamer  web  of  some 
4ream.  .  Yet  in  a  second  afterwards  (so  frail 
may  that  web  have  been)  we  remember  not 
that  we  have  dreamed.  In  the  retum  to  life 
from  the  swoon  there  are  two  stages;  first, 
that  of  the  sense  of  mental  or  spiri,tual ;  second- 
ly,  that  of  the  sense  of  physical,  existence.  It 
eeems  pit)bable  that  if,  upon  reaching  the 
second  stage,  we  could  recall  the  impressions 
of  the  first,  we  should  find  these  impressions 
eloquent  in  memoriesofthegulf  beyond.  Aod 
that  gulf  is — what  f  How  at  least  shall  we 
distinguish  itsi}hadows  from  those  of  the  tomb? 
But  if  the  impressions  of  what  I  have  termed 
the  first  stage,  are  not  at  will  recalled,  yet,  after 
a  long  interval,  do  they  not  come  unbidden, 
while  we  marvel  whence  they  come  ?  He  who 
has  never  swooned,  is  not  he  who  finds  stränge 
palaccs  and  wildly  familiär  faces  in  coals  that 
glow ;  is  not  he  who  beholds  floating  in  mid- 
airthe  sad  visions  that  the  many  may  not 
view ;  is  not  he  who  ponders  over  the  perfume 
of  some  novel  flower— is  not  he  whose  brain 
grows  bewildered  with  the  meaning  of  some 
musical  cadence  which  has  never  before 
arrested  his  attention. 

Amid  fi-equent  and  thoughtful  endeavors  to 
remember;  amid  eameststrugglcstoregather 
some  token  of  the  State  of  seeming  nothing- 
ness  into  which  my  soul  had  lapsed,  there  have 
been  moments  when  I  have  dreamed  of  suc- 
CCS8 ;  there  have  been  brief,  very  brief  periods 
when  I  have  conjured  up  remembrances  which 
the  lucid  reason  of  a  later  epoch  assures  me 
could  have  had  reference  only  to  that  condi- 
tien  of  seeming  unconsciousness.  These 
fihadows  of  memory  teil,  indistinctly,  of  tall 
Agares  that  lifled  and  bore  me  in  silence  down 
-^own — still  down,  tili  a  hideous  dizüness 
oppressed  me  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  intermi- 
Dableness  of  the  descent  They  teil  also  of  a 
▼ague  horror  at  my  heart,  on  account  of  that 
heart's  unnatural  stillnesa  Then  comes  a 
sense  of  sudden  motionlessness  throughout  all 
things ;  as  if  those  who  bore  me  (a  ghastly 
train)  had  outrun,  in  their  descent,  the  limite 
of  the  limitless,  and  paused  from  the  weari- 
someness  of  their  toil  After  this  I  call  to 
mind  flatness  and  dampness;  and  then  all  is 
madness — the  madness  of  a  memory  which 
busies  itself  among  forbidden  things. 

Very  suddenly  there  came  back  to  my  soul 
motion  and  sound — the  tumultuous  motion  of 
the  heart,  and,  in  my  ears,  the  sound  of  its 
beating.  Then  a  pause  in  which  all  is  blank. 
Then  agun  sound,  and  motion,  and  touch — a 
tingling  Sensation  pervading  my  fV*ame.  Then 
the  mere  consciousness  of  existence,  without 
ihought — a  condition  which  lasted  long.  Then, 
▼ery  suddenly,  thought»  and  shuddering  ter- 


ror,  and  eamest  endeavor  to  comprehend  my 
true  State.  Then  a  strong  desire  to  lapse  into 
insensibility.  Then  a  ruäing  revival  of  soul 
and  a  succ^sful  efibrt  to  roove.  And  now  a 
füll  memory  of  the  trial,  of  the  judges,  of  the 
sable  draperies,  of  the  sentence,  of  the  sick- 
ness,  of  the  swoon.  Then  entire  forgetfulness 
of  all  that  followed ;  of  all  that  a  hiter  day  and 
much  eamestness  of  endeavor  have  enaUed 
me  vaguely  to  recall. 

So  far,  1  had  not  opened  my  eyes.  I  feit 
that  I  lay  upon  mv  back,  unbound.  I  reached 
out  my  hand,  and  it  lay  heavily  upon  some- 
thipg  damp  and  hard.  There  I  suffisred  it  to 
reoiain  fbr  many  minutes,  while  I  strove  to 
in^agine  where  and  what  I  could  be.  I  longed. 
yet  dared  not  to  eroploy  my  vision.  I  dreadea 
the  first  glance  at  objects  around  me.  It  was 
not  that  I  feared  to  look  upon  things  horrible, 
but  that  I  grew  aghast  lest  there  should  be 
nothing  to  see.  At  length,  with  a  wild  desper- 
ation  at  heart,  I  quicldy  undosed  my  eyes. 
My  worst  thoughts  were  thenconfirmed.  The 
blackness  of  etemal  night  enoon4>as8ed  me. 
I  struggled  for  breath.  The  intensity  of  the 
darkness  seemed  to  oppress  and  süfle  me, 
The  atmosphere  was  intcHerably  dose.  I  s^ 
lay  quietly,  and  made  an  effi>rt  to  exerdsemj 
reason.  I  broueht  to  mind  the  inquisitorial 
proceedings,  and  attempted  fipom  thatpoint  to 
deduce  my  real  condition.  The  sentence  had 
passed;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  rery 
long  interval  of  time  had  since  elapsed.  Tä 
not  for  a  moment  did  I  suppose  myself  actually 
dead.  Such  a  supposiUon,  notwithständin^ 
what  we  read  in  fiction,  is  altogether  incon- 
sistent  with  real  existence ;  but  where  and  in 
what  State  was  I  ?  The  condemned  to  death, 
I  knew,  perished  osually  at  the  auUhä<i;fe^ 
and  one  of  Öiese  had  been  held  on  the  very 
night  of  the  day  of  my  trial.  Had  I  been  re- 
manded  to  my  dungeon,  to  await  the  next  sa- 
crifice,  which  would  not  take  place  for  many 
months  ?  This  I  at  once  saw  could  not  be. 
Yictims  had  been  in  immediate  demand.  More- 
over,  my  dungeoa,  as  well  as  all  the  oondemned 
cells  at  Toledo,  had  stonefloors,  and  light  was 
not  altogether  exduded. 

A  fearful  idea  now  drove  the  blood  in  tor- 
rents  upon  my  heart,  and  for  a  brief  period, 
I  once  more  rdapsed  into  insensibilitT.  üpon 
recovering,  I  at  once  started  to  my  reet,  trem- 
bling  convulsively  in  every  Obre.  I  thrust  my 
arms  wildly  above  and  around  me  in  all  direo- 
tions*;  I  feit  nothing;  yet  dreaded  to  move  a 
Step,  lest  I  should  be  impeded  by  the  walls  of 
a  tomb.  Perspiration  burst  from  every  pore, 
and  stood  in  cold  bigbeads  uponmy  ibrehead. 
The  agony  of  suspense,  gr^w  at  length  intoler- 
able,  and  I  cautiously  moved  forward,  with 
my  arms  extended,  and  my  eyes  stiaining 
trom  their  sockets.  in  the  hope  of  catching 
some  fkint  ray  of  light  I  proceeded  for  many 
paces ;  but  still  all  was  blackness  and  vacancy. 
I  breiUhed  more  fredy.     It  seemed  oTidoEift 
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tfast  mine  was  not,  at  least,  the  most  hideous 
lyffttes. 

And  DOW,  as  I  still  continued  to  Step  cauti- 
OQsIjr  onward,  there  came  thronging  upon  my 
recoUection  a  thousand  vague  rumors  of  the 
horpors  of  Toledo.  Of  the  dungeons  there  had 
been  stränge  things  narrated — fahles  I  had 
»Iways  deemed  them — ^but  yet  stränge,  and 
too  ^astly  to  repeat,  save  in  a  whisper.  Was 
T  left  to  perish  of  starvation  in  this  subterra- 
nean  worid  of  darkness;  or  what  fete,  jper- 
hapseren  more  fearfhl,  awaited  me?  That 
the  residt  would  be  deatb,  and  a  death  of  more 
tbsD  customary  bittemess,  I  knew  too  well 
the  oharacter  of  my  judges  to  doubt  The 
mode  and  the  hour  were  aü  that  occupied  or 
&tracted  me. 

Mt  ontstretched  hands  at  length  encoun- 
tered  some  solid  obstruction.  Xt  was  a  wall, 
seemingly  of  stone  masonry— ^rery  smooth, 
8Ümy,  and  cold.  I  followed  it  up ;  Stepping  with 
aü  Uie  careful  distrust  with  which  certain 
intiqQe  narratives  had  inspired  me.  This 
proces^  however,  afiforded  me  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  dimensions  of  my  dungeon  : 
SS  I  might  make  its  circuit,  and  retum  to  the 
point  whence  I  set  out,  without  being  aware 
ofthe&ct;  so  perfectiy  nnifonn  seemed  the 
waO.  I  therefote  sought  the  knife  which  had 
been  in  my  pocket,  when  led  into  the  inquisi- 
torial  Chamber ;  but  it  was  gone ;  my  clothes 
had  been  exchanged  for  a  wrapper  of  coarse 
flcrge.  I  had  thought  of  forcing  the  blade  in 
some  minute  creyice  of  the  masonry,  so  as  to 
jdentify  my  point  of  departure.  The  diffi- 
ciilty,  nevertheless,  was  but  trivial ;  although, 
in  the  disorder  of  my  fancy,  it  seemed  at  firet 
insQperable,  1  tore  part  of  the  hem  from  the 
robe  and  placed  the  fragment  at  füll  length, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  wall.  In  groping 
my  way  around  the  prison,  I  could  not  foil  to 
encotmter  this  rag  upon  completing  the  cir- 
cait  So,  at  least,  I  thought ;  but  I  had  not 
cwmted  upon  the  extent  of  the  dungeon,  or 
üpon  my  own  weakness.  The  ground  was 
meist  and  slippery.  I  staggcred  onward  for 
sume  time,  when  I  stumbied  and  feH  My 
excessivc  fittigue  induced  me  to  remain  pros- 
trate ;  and  sleep  soon  overtook  me  as  I  lay. 

üpon  awaking,  and  stretching  forth  an  arm, 
I  found  beside  me  a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  with 
water.  I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  reflect 
npon  this  circumstance,  but  ate  and  drank 
withavidity.  Shortly  afterward,  I  resumed 
my  tour  around  the  prison,  and,  with  much 
toil,  came  at  last  upon  the  franpent  of  the 
«age.  Up  to  the  period  when  1  feil,  I  had 
coonted  fifty-two  paces,  and,  upon  resuming 
mywaDc,  I  had  counted  forty-eight  more — 
when  I  arrived  at  the  rag.  There  were  in  all, 
th«n,  a  hundred  paces;  and  admitting  two 
paces  to  the  yard,  I  presumed  the  dungeon  to 
be  fi(^  yards  in  circuit  I  had  met,  however, 
with  many  angles  in  the  wall,  and  thus  I 
eotüd  form  no  guess  as  to  the  shape  of  the 


vault ;  for  vault  I  could  not  help  suppo.sing  it 
tobe. 

I  had  little  object,  certainly  no  hope,  in 
these  researches;  but  a  vague  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  continue  theuL  Quitting  the 
wall,  I  resolved  to  cross  the  area  of  the  en- 
closure.  At  first,  I  proceeded  with  extreme 
caution,  for  the  floor,  although  seemingly  of 
solid  material,  was  treacherous  with  slime. 
At  length,  however,  I  took  courage,  and  did 
not  hfcitate  to  step  firmly — endeavoring  to 
cross  in  as  direct  a  line  as  possible.  I  had 
advanced  some  ten  or  twelve  paces  in  this 
manner,  when  the  remnant  of  the  tom  hem 
of  my  robe  became  entangled  between  my 
legs.  I  stepped  on  it,  and  feil  violently  on  my 
face. 

In  the  conftision  attending  my  fall,  I  did 
not  immediately  apprehend  a  somewhat  start- 
ling  circumstance,  which  yet  in  a  few  seconds 
afterwards,  and  while  I  still  lay  prostrate, 
arrested  my  attention.  It  was  this :  My  chin 
rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  prison,  but  my 
lips,  and  the  upper  portion  of  my  head,  though 
seeminsly  at  a  less  elevation  than  the  chin, 
touched  nothing.  At  the  same  time,  my  fore- 
head  seemed  bathed  in  a  clammy  vapor,  and 
the  pecuUar  smell  of  decayed  fungus  arose  to 
my  nostrils.  I  put  forward  my  arm,  and 
shudderedto  find  that  I  had  M\en  at  the  very 
brink  of  a  circular  pit,  whose  extent,  of  course, 
I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  at  the  moment 
Groping  about  the  maßonir  just  below  the 
margin,  I  succeeeded  in  dislodging  a  small 
fragment,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  abyss.  For 
many  seconds  I  hearkened  to  its  reverbera- 
tions,  as  it  dashed  against  the  sidcs  of  the 
chasm ;  at  length  there  was  a  sullen  plunge 
into  water,  succeeded  by  loud  echoes.  At 
the  same  moment,  there  came  a  sound  re- 
sembling  the  quick  opening,  and  as  rapid 
closing  of  a  door  overhead,  while  a  faint  eleam 
of  light  flashed  suddenly  through  the  gloom, 
and  as  suddenly  faded  away. 

I  saw  clearly  the  doom  which  had  been  pre- 
pared  fbr  me,  and  congratulated  myself  upon 
the  timely  accident  by  which  I  had  escaped. 
Another  step  before  my  fall,  and  the  world 
had  Seen  me  no  more.  And  the  death  just 
avoided  was  of  that  very  oharacter  which  l 
had  regarded  as  fabulous  and  ftivolous  in  the 
tales  respecting  the  Inquisition.  To  the  vic- 
tims  of  its  tyranny,  there  was  the  choice  of 
death  with  its  direst  physical  agonies,  or  death 
with  its  most  hideous  moral  horrors.  I  had 
been  reserved  for  the  latter.  By  lone  suffer- 
ing  my  nerves  had  been  unstrung,  untu  I  trem- 
bled  at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  and  had 
become  in  every  respect  a  fitting  subject  for 
the  spedes  of  torture  which  awaited  me. 

Shaking  in  every  limb,  I  groped  my  war 
back  to  the  wall — resolving  there  to  perish 
rather  than  risk  the  terronTof  the  well,  of 
which  my  Imagination  now  pictured  many  in 
yarious  positions  about  the  dungeon.    In  other 
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conditioDS  of  mind,  I  might  have  had  courage 
to  end  my  miserj  at  once,  by  a  plunge  into 
one  of  these  abysses ;  but  now  I  was  the  veri- 
est  of  cowards.  Neither  could  I  forget  what 
I  bad  read  of  these  pits — that  tbe  sudden 
extinction  of  life  formed  no  part  of  tbeir  most 
horrible  plan. 

Agitation  of  spirit  kept  me  awake  for  many 
long  hours ;  but  at  length  I  again  slumbered. 
Upon  arousing,  I  found  by  my  side,  a^beforo, 
a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water.  A  burning  tbirst 
consumed  me,  and  I  emptied  the  vessel  at  a 
draught  It  must  have  been  drugged — for 
scarcely  had  I  drunk,  before  I  became  irre- 
sistibly  drowsy.  A  deep  sleep  feil  upon  me, 
a  sleep  like  that  of  death.  How  long  it  lasted, 
of  course  I  know  not ;  but  when,  once  again, 
I  unclosed  my  eyes,  the  objects  around  me 
were  visible.  By  a  wild,  sulphurouslight,  the 
origia  of  which  I  could  not  at  first  determinc, 
I  was  enabled  to  see  the  eztent  and  aspect  of 
the  prison. 

In  its  size  I  had  been  greatly  mistaken.  The 
whole  Circuit  of  its  walls  did  not  exceed  twen- 
ty-five  yards.  For  some  minutes  this  fiu;t 
occasioned  me  a  world  of  vain  trouble ;  vain 
indeed — for  what  could  be  of  less  importance, 
imder  the  terrible  drcumstances  which  envi- 
roncd  me,  than  the  mcre  dimcnsions  of  my 
dungeon  ?  But  my  soul  took  a  wild  interest 
in  trifles,  and  I  busied  myself  in  endcavors  to 
account  for  the  error  I  had  committed  in  my 
measurement  The  truth  at  length  flashed 
upon  me.  In  my  first  attempt  at  exploration, 
I  had  counted  fifiy-two  paces^  up  to  tne  pcriod 
when  I  feil ;  I  must  then  have  been  within  a 

rce  or  two  of  the  fragment  of  serge ;  in  fact, 
had  nearly  performed  the  circuit  of  the 
Tault  I  then  slept,  and  upon  awaking,  I  must 
bave  retumed  upon  my  Steps — thus  supposing 
the  circuit  nearly  douole  wnat  it  actuaÜy  was. 
My  confusion  of  mind  prevented  me  finom  ob- 
serving  that  I  began  my  tour  with  the  wall  to 
thelef^  and  ended  it  with  the  wall  to  the  right 
I  had  been  deceived,  too,  in  respect  to  the 
shape  of  the  enclosure.  In  feeling  my  way,  I 
had  found  many  angles,  and  thus  deduced  an 
idea  of  great  irregularity ;  so  potent  is  the 
effect  of  total  darkness  upon  one  arousing 
firora  lethargy  or  sleep  I  The  angles  were 
simply  those  of  a  few  sligbt  depressbns,  or 
niches,  at  odd  intervals.  The  gcneral  shape 
of  the  prison  was  Square.  What  I  had  taken 
for  masonry,  seemed  now  to  be  iron,  or  some 
other  metal,  in  huge  plates,  whose  sutures  or 
joints  occasioned  the  depression.  The  entire 
Burface  of  this  metallic  enclosure  was  rudely 
daubed  in  all  the  hideous  and  repulsiye  de^ 
yices  to  which  the  ehamel  superstition  of  the 
monks  had  given  rise.  The  ngures  of  fiends 
in  aspects  of  menace,  with  skeleton  forms,  and 
other  more  really  fearful  Images,  overspread 
and  disfigurcd  the  walls.  I  observed  that  the 
outlinesof  these  monstrosities  were  sufficiently 
distmct,  but  that  the  colours  seemed  &ded 


and  blurred,  as  if  from  the  effects  of  a  damp 
atmosphere.  I  now  noticed  the  floor,  too, 
which  was  of  stone.  In  the  c«ntre  yawned 
the  circular  pit  from  whose  jaws  I  had  es- 
caped ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  dungeon. 

All  this  I  saw  indistinctly  and  by  much 
eflfort — for  my  personal  condition  had  been 
greatly  changed  during  slumber.  I  now  lay 
upon  my  back,  and  at  füll  length,  on  a  species 
of  low  framework  of  wood.  To  this  I  was 
securely  bound  by  a  long  strap  resembling  a 
surcingle.  It  passed  in  many  convolutions 
about  my  limbs  and  body,  leaying  at  liberty 
only  my  head,  and  my  left  arm  to  such  exten^ 
that  I  could,  by  dint  of  mach  ezertion,  supply 
myself  with  food  from  an  earthen  dish,  which 
hiy  by  my  side  on  the  floor.  I  saw,  to  my 
horror,  that  the  pitcher  had  been  remoyed. 
I  say,  to  my  horror,  for  I  was  consumed  with 
intolerable  thirst  This  tbirst  it  appeared  to 
be  the  design  of  my  persecutors  to  stimulate 
— for  the  food  in  the  dish  was  meat  pungently 
seasoned. 

Looking  upward,  I  surreyed  the  ceiling  of 
my  prison.  It  was  some  thirty  or  forty  feet 
overhead,  and  constructed  much  as  the  side 
walls.  In  one  of  its  panels  a  yery  Singular 
figure  rivetted  my  whole  attention.  It  was  the 
painted  figure  of  Time  as  he  is  commonly 
represented,  saye  that,  in  lieu  of  a  scythe,  he 
held  what,  at  a  casual  glance,  I  supposed  to 
be  the  pictured  Image  of  a  huge  pendulum, 
such  as  we  see  on  antique  docks.  There  was 
something,  howeyer,  in  the  appearanceof  this 
machine  which  caused  me  to  regard  it  more 
attentively.  While  I  gazed  directly  upward 
at  it  (for  its  position  was  immediately  oyer  me), 
I  fimcied  that  I  saw  it  in  motion.  In  an 
instant  afterwards  the  &ncy  was  confirmed. 
Its  sweep  was  brie^  and  of  course  slow.  I 
watch^d  it  for  some  minutes,  somewhat  in  fear, 
but  more  in  wonder.  Wearied  at  length  with 
observing  its  dull  moyement,  I  tumed  my  eyes 
upon  the  other  objects  in  the  cell 

A  sligbt  noise  attracted  my  notice,  and, 
looking  to  the  floor,  I  saw  seyeral  enormous 
rats  traversing  it  They  had  issued  from  the 
well,  which  lay  luist  within  view  to  my  right 
Even  then,  while  I  gazed,  they  came  up  in 
troops,  hurriedly,  with  ravenous  eyes,  allured 
by  the  scent  of  the  meat  From  this  it  required 
much  efibrt  and  attention  to  scare  them  away. 

It  might  have  been  half  an  hour,  perhaps 
even  an  hour,  (for  I  could  take  but  imper^:i 
note  of  timeO  before  I  again  cast  my  eyes 
upward.  What  I  then  saw  confounded  and 
amazed  me.  The  sweep  of  the  pendulum  had 
increased  in  extent  by  nearly  a  yard.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  its  yelocity  was  also 
much  greater.  But  what  mainly  disturbed  me, 
was  the  idea  that  it  had  perceptibly  descended. 
I  now  observed — with  what  horror  it  is  need- 
less  to  say — that  its  nether  extremity  was 
formed  of  a  crescent  of  glittering  stecl,  about 
a  foot  in  length  ftt>m  hom  to  hom ;  the  boms 
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iipward,  and  the  ander  edge  evidentl^  m  keeo 
18  tbat  of  a  razor.  Like  ft  razor  also,  it  seemed 
massive  and  heayy,tapering  firom  the  edge  into 
a  solid  and  broad  structure  above.  It  was 
appeaded  to  a  weighty  rod  of  brass,  and  the 
whole  hissod  as  it  swung  through  the  air. 

I  oouid  no  longer  doubt  the  doom  prepared 
fi>r  me  by  monkish  ingenuity  in  torture.  My 
cognizance  of  the  pit  had  beoome  known  to  the 
inquisitorial  agents — the  pit,  whose  horrors 
had  been  destined  for  so  hold  a  recusant  as 
myself— the  pit,  typjcal  of  hell,  and  regarded 
hj  rumour  as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  all  their 
panishmenta.  The  plunge  into  this  pit  I  had 
a?oided  by  the  merest  of  accidents,  and  I  knew 
that  surprise,  or  entrapment  into  torment, 
formed  an  important  portion  of  all  the  gro- 
tesqaerie  ofthese  dungeon  deaths.  Having 
Med  to  &11,  it  was  no  part  of  the  demon  plan 
to  hurl  mo  into  the  aWss ;  and  thus  (there 
boing  no  alternative)  a  different  and  a  milder 
destruction  awaited  me.  Milder!  I  half 
smiled  in  my  agony  as  I  thought  of  such  ap- 
plication  of  such  a  term. 

Wbat  boots  it  to  teil  of  .the  long,  long  hours 
of  horror  more  than  mortal,  during  which  I 
coanted  the  pishing  oscillations  of  uio  steel  I 
Inch  by  inch — ^line  by  line — with  a  descent 

aappreciable  at  intervals  that  seemed  ages 
wn  and  still  down  it  came !  Days  passed 
— it  might  have  been  that  many  days  passed 
— ere  it  swept  so  closely  over  me  as  to  ian  me 
with  its  acrid  breath.  The  odor  of  the  sharp 
ßleel  forced  itsdf  into  my  nostrils.  I  prayed, 
I  wearied  Heaven  with  my  prayer  for  its  more 
Bpeedy  descent.  I  grew  frantically  mad,  and 
^gglcd  to  force  myself  upward  against  the 
sweep  of  the  fearful  scimitar.  And  then  l  feil 
aoddenly  calm,  and  lay  smiling  at  the  glitter- 
ing  deaui,  as  a  child  at  some  rare  bauble. 

There  was  another  interral  of  utter  insensi- 
bOity ;  it  was  brief,  for,  upon  again  lapsing 
iato  life,  there  had  been  no  perceptible  descent 
m  the  pendulum.  But  it  might  have  been 
loog— for  I  knew  that  there  were  demons  who 
took  note  of  my  swoon,  and  who  could  have 
arrested  the  Vibration  at  pleasure.  Upon  my 
Kcovery,  too,  I  feit  very — oh,  inexpressibl^ — 
sick  and  weak,  as  if  through  long  inanition. 
Even  amid  the  agonies  of  that  period,  the 
homan  natore  craved  food.  With  painful 
effort  I  outstretched  my  led  arm  as  &r  as  my 
bonds  permitted,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Bmall  remnant  which  had  been  spared  me  by 
the  rats.  As  I  put  a  portion  of  it  withm  my 
lipa,  there  rushed  to  my  mind  a  half-formed 
tho^t  of  ioy— of  hope;  yet  what  business 
had  I  with  hope?  It  was,  as  I  say,  a  half- 
kamed  thought — ^man  has  many  such,  which 
tre  never  completed.  I  feit  that  it  was  of  joy 
^f  hope ;  but  I  feit  also  that  it  hadperished 
in  its  formation.  In  vain  I  strugeleq  to  per 
fect,  to regain  it  Long  sufferinghad  nearly 
annihOated  all  my  ordinary  powers  of  mind. 
l  was  an  imbedle,  aa  idiot 


The  Vibration  of  the  pendulam  was  at  right 
angles  to  my  length.  I  saw  that  the  crescent 
was  designed  to  cross  the  region  of  the  heart 
It  would  fray  the  serge  of  my  robe,  it  would 
retüm  and  repeat  its  Operations — agoin — and 
again.  Notwithstanding  its  terrifically  wide 
sweep  (some  thirty  feet  or  more),  and  the 
hissing  vigor  of  its  descent,  sufficient  to  sunder 
these  veiy  walls  of  iron,  still  the  fraying  of 
my  robe  would  be  all  that,  for  several  minutes, 
it  would  accomplish.  ,  And  at  this  thought  I 
paused.  I  dared  not  go  forther  than  this  re- 
flection.  I  dwelt  upon  it  with  a  pertinacity 
of  attention— as  if,  in  so  dwelling,  I  could 
arrest  here  the  descent  of  the  steel.  I  forced 
myself  to  ponder  upon  the  sound  of  the  cres- 
cent as  it  should  pass  across  the  garment— * 
upon  the  peculiar  thrilling  Sensation  which  the 
fnction  of  cloth  produces  on  the  nerves.  I 
pondered  upon  all  this  frivolity  untU  my  teeth 
were  on  edge. 

Down — steadily  down  it  crcpt.  I  took  a 
frenzied  pleasure  in  contrasting  its  downward 
with  its  lateral  velocity.  To  the  right — to  the 
lefl— fer  and  wide — with  the  shriek  of  » 
damned  spirit !  to  my  heart,  with  the  stealthy 

Eace  of  the  tiger  I    I  alternately  laughed  and 
owled,  as  the  one  or  the  other  idea  grew 
predominant 

Down — certainly,  relentlessly  downl  It 
vibrated  within  three  inches  of  my  bosom  I  I 
struggled  violentlv — furiously — to  free  my  left 
arm.  This  was  free  only  from  the  elbow  to 
the  band.  I  could  reach  the  latter,  from  the 
platter  beside  me,  to  niy  mouth,  with  great 
effort,  but  no  farther.  Could  I  have  broken 
the  fastenings  above  the  elbow,  I  woul^  have 
seized  and  attempted  to  arrest  the  pendulum. 
I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  arrest  an 
avalanche  I 

Down — still  unceasingly — stiU  inevitably 
down !  I  gasped  and  struggled  at  each  Vibra- 
tion. I  shrunk  convulsively  atitsevery  sweep, 
Mv  eyes  foUowed  its  outwiuxi  or  upward  whirla 
with  the  eagemess  of  the  most  unmeaning 
despair ;  they  closed  themselves  spasmodically 
at  the  descent,  although  death  would  have 
been  a  relief-— oh,  how  unspeakable  t  Still  I 
quivered  in  every  nerve  to  think  how  slight  a 
sinking  of  the  machinery  would  precipitate 
that  keen,  glistening  axe  upon  my  bosom.  It 
was  hope  that  prompted  the  nerve  to  quiver — 
the  frame  to  shrink.  It  was  hope — the  hope 
that  triumphs  on  the  rack — that  whlspers  to 
the  death-condenmed  even  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition. 

I  saw  that  some  ten  or  twelve  vibrations 
would  bring  the  steel  in  actual  contact  with 
my  robe — ^and  with  this  Observation  there  sud- 
denly  came  over  my  spirit  all  the  keen,  col* 
lected  calmness  of  despair.  For  the  first  time 
during  many  hours,  or  perhaps  days,  I  thought 
It  now  occurred  to  me,  that  the  bandage,  or 
surcingle,  which  enveloped  me^  was  unioue. 
I  was  tied  by  no  separate  cord.     The  nrst 
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Btroke  of  the  razor-like  crescent  athwart  any 
portioD  of  the  ^Huid  wonld  so  detach  it  that  it 
might  be  unwound  irom  my  person  W  means 
of  my  Icft  band.  But  bow  fcarful,  in  that  case, 
the  proximity  of  the  steel !  The  result  of  the 
»lightest  struggle,  how  deadly  1  Was  it  likely, 
moreover,  that  the  minionsof  the  torturer  had 
not  forscen  and  provided  fbr  this  possibility  ? 
Was  it  probable  that  the  bandage  crossed  mv 
bosom  in  the  track  of  the  pendulum  f  Dread- 
ing  to  find  my  faint,  and,  as  it  seemed,  my 
last  hope  frustrated/I  so  far  elevated  my  head 
as  to  obtain  a  distinct  view  of  my  breast  The 
surcingle  envetoped  my  limbs  and  body — save 
in  the  path  of  the  destroying  crescent 

Scarcely  had  I  dropped  my  head  back  into 
its  ori^inaJ  position,  when  there  flashed  upon 
my  mmd  what  I  cannot  better  describe  than 
as  the  unformed  half  of  that  idea  of  deliver- 
ance  to  which  I  have  prcviously  alluded,  and 
of  which  a  moiety  only  floated  indeterminatcly 
through  my  brain  when  I  nused  food  to  my 
buming  Ups.  The  whole  thought  was  now 
present — feeble,  scarcely  sane,  scarcely  defi- 
nite — but  still  entire.  1  proceeded  at  once, 
with  the  nervous  energy  of  dcspair,  to  attempc 
its  execution. 

For  many  hours  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  low  fi*amework  upon  which  I  lay,  had 
been  literally  swarming  with  rats.  They  were 
wild,  bold,  ravenous — their  red  eyes  glaring 
upon  me  as  if  they  waited  but  for  motionless- 
ness  on  my  part  to  make  me  their  prey.  "  To 
what  food,^  I  thought,  "  haye  they  been  accus- 
tomed  in  the  well  ?^* 

They  had  devoured,  in  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  prevent  them,  all  but  a  small  remnant  of 
the  Contents  of  the  dish.  I  had  fallen  into  an 
habitual  see-saw,  or  waye  of  the  hand  about 
the  platter ;  and,  at  Icngth,  the  unconscious 
uniformity  of  the  movement  deprived  it  of 
effect  In  their  voracity,  the  vermin  frequently 
&stened  their' Sharp  fangs  in  myflngers.  With 
the  particles  of  the  olly  and  spicy  viands  which 
now  remained,  I  thoroughly  rubbed  the  ban- 
dage wherever  I  could  rcacn  it ;  thcn,  raising 
my  hand  firom  the  floor,  I  lay  breathlessly 
still. 

At  first,  the  ravenous  animals  werestartied 
and  terrifled  at  the  change — at  the  cessation 
of  movement  They  shrank  alarmedly  back ; 
many  sought  the  well  But  this  was  only  for 
a  moment  I  had  not  counted  in  vain  upon 
their  voracity.  Observing  that  I  remained 
without  rootion,  one  or  two  of  the  boldest 
leaped  upon  the  fi-amework,  and  smelt  at  the 
surcingle.  This  seemed  the  Signal  for  agene- 
ral  ruä.  FoHh  firom  the  weU  they  famried 
in  firesh  troops.  They  düng  to  the  wood — 
they  overran  it,  and  leaped  in  hundreds  upon 
my  person.  The  measured  movement  of  the 
pendulum  disturbed  them  not  at  all  Avoid- 
ing  its  strokes,  they  busied  themadves  vrith 
the  anobted  bandage.  They  pressed— -they 
iwanned  up<m  me  in  erer  accvttuilating  he^)a 


They  writhed  upon  my  throat ;  their  oold  lips 
sought  my  own ;  I  was  iialf-stifled  hj  their 
tlüx)nging  pressure;  disguet,  fbr  whtch  the 
World  has  no  name,  sweUed  my  bosom,  and 
chilled,  with  a  heavy  clamminess,  my  heart 
Yet  one  minute,  ana  I  feit  that  the  struggle 
would  be  over.  Plainbr  I  perceived  the  looeen- 
ing  of  the  bandage.  I  knew  that  in  more  than 
one  place  it  must  be  already  severed.  With 
a  more  than  human  resolution  I  lay  still 

Nor  had  I  erred  in  my  calculations — nor 
had  I  endured  in  viun.  I  at  Icngth  feit  that  I 
was  free.  The  surcingle  hung  in  ribands 
from  my  body.  But  the  stroke  of  the  pendu- 
lum already  pressed  upon  my  bosom.  Ithad 
divided  the  serge  of  the  robe.  It  had  cut 
through  the  linen  beneath.  Twice  again  it 
swung,  and  asharp  sensc  ofpain  shott£ioagfa 
every  nerve.  But  the  moment  of  escape  had 
arrived.  At  a  wave  of  my  hand  my  deliverers 
hurried  tumultuously  away.  With  a  steady 
movement— cautious,  sidelong,  6hrinking,  and 
slow — I  slid  from  the  embrace  of  the  bandage 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  cymetar.  f& 
the  moment,  at  least,  I  was  free. 

Free ! — and  in  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition  f 
I  had  scarcely  stcpped  from  my  wc^en  bed 
of  horror  upon  the  stone  floor  of  the  prison, 
when  the  motion  of  thehellish  machine  ceased, 
and  I  beheld  it  drawn  up,  by  some  invisible 
force.  through  the  ceiling.    This  was  a  lesson 
whicn  I  took  desperately  to  heart    My  every 
motion  was  undoubtedly  watchcd.    Free  I — I 
had  but  escaped  death  in  one  form  of  agonj, 
to  be  delivered  unto  worse  than  death  in  soroe 
other.    With  that  thought  I  rolled  my  eyes 
nervously  around  on  the  barriers  of  iron  that 
hemmcd  me  in.    Something  unusual — some 
change  which,  at  first,  I  could  not  appredate 
distinctly — ^it  was  obvious,  had  taken  place  in 
the  apartment  For  many  minutes  of  a  dreamj 
and  trembling  abstraction,  I  busied  myself  in 
vain,  unconnected  conjecture.     During  this 
period  I  became  aware,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  origin  of  the  sulphurous  light  which  illa* 
mined  the  cell    It  proceeded  firom  a  fissurei 
half  an  fnch  in   width,  extending  entirely 
around  the  prison  at  the  base  of  the  wallS| 
which  thns  appeared,  and  were  completely 
separated  finom  the  floor.    I  endeavored,  but 
of  course  in  vain,  to  look  through  the  apertnre. 
As  I  arose  firom  the  attempt,  the  mystoy 
of  the  alteration  in  the  chanber  broke  at  once 
upon  my  understanding.     I  have  observed 
that,  although  the  outlines  of  the  figures  upon 
the  walls  were  8u£9ciently  distinct,  yet  the 
colors  seemed  blurred  and  indefimte.    Theee 
colors  had  now  aasumed,  and  were  momen- 
tarily  assmning,  a  startling  and  moet  intcnse 
brilliancy,  that  gave  to  the  spectral  and  fiend- 
ish  portndtures  an  aspect  thal  might  havB 
thriued  even  finner  nervea  than  my  own. 
Demon  eyes,  of  a  wüd  and  gfaftstly  ymcity, 
glared  upon  mein  a  thonattnd  cb^ctions,  whim 
had  heea  yiaBble  beiore^  aad 
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wHh  the  lurid  Inetre  of  a  fire  tbat  I  cotdd  not 
feree  my  imi^'nfttion  to  regard  as  mireaL 

ünml !  £ven  while  I  breathed  there  came 
to  mj  noetrfls  the  breath  of  the  vapor  of  heated 
ii^ !  A  snflfocating  odor  perrad^  the  prison  I 
A  deeper  glow  settled  each  moment  in  the  eyes 
tbat  gUffed  at  my  agonfes !  A  richer  tint  of 
crimson  diffused  itself  over  the  pictured  hor- 
rors  of  blood.  I  panted  t  I  gasped  for  breath ! 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  design  of  my 
tormenterd— oh !  most  unrelenting  I  oh !  most 
demoniac  of  mcn !  I  shrank  firom  the  glowing 
metal  to  the  centre  of  the  cell  Amid  the 
tboaght  of  the  ficry  destruction  thatimpended, 
the  idea  of  the  coolness  of  the  well  came  over 
my  soul  Iike  balm.  I  rushed  to  its  deadly 
brink.  I  threw  my  straining  vision  below. 
The  glare  from  the  enkindled  roof  illumined 
its  iomost  recesses«  Yet,  for  a  wild  moment, 
^  my  spirit  refiise  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing  of  what  I  saw.  At  length  it  forced — it 
wresUed  its  way  into  mysoul — itbumed  itself 
in  upon  my  shuddering  raison.  Oh  t  fbr  a 
Toice  to^Bpeak  l  oh  l  horror  I— oh !  any  horror 
butthisl  With  a  shriek,  I  rushed  from  the 
margio,  and  buried  my  face  in  my  hands — 
wceping  bitterly. 

The  heat  rapidly  increased,  and  once  again 
I  looked  up,  shaddering  as  with  a  fit  of  ague. 
There  had  been  a  second  change  in  the  cell- 
and  DOW  that  change  was  obvioosly  in  the 
fonn.  As  before,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  at  first 
endeavored  to  appreciate  or  undcrstand  what 
was  taking  place.  Bat  not  long  was  I  left  in 
Ämbt.  Äe  Inquisitorial  vengeance  had  been 
burried  by  my  two-fold  escape,  and  there  was 
to  be  no  more  dallying  with  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors. The  room  had  been  Square.  I  saw 
that  two  of  its  iron  angics  were  now  acute — 
two,  consequently,  obtuse.  The  fearful  difler- 
ence  quickly  increased  with  a  low  rumbling  or 
moADing  sound.  In  an  instant  the  apartment 
had  shifted  its  form  into  that  of  a  lozenge. 
Bot  the  akeration  stopped  not  here — I  neither 
hoped  nor  desired  it  to  stop.  I  could  haye 
cl^ped  the  red  walls  to  my  bosom  as  a  gar- 
ment  of  etemal  peace.  "  Death,"  I  said,  "  any 
death  bat  that  of  the  piti''  Fool!  might  I 
not  have  known  that  into  the  pit  it  was  the 
object  of  the  buming  iron  to  urge  me  ?  Could 
I  lenst  its  glow  ?  or  if  eren  that,  could  I  with- 
stand  its  pressure  ?  And  now,  flatter  and  Sat- 
ter grew  the  lozenge,  with  a  rapidity  that  leil 
me  no  time  for  con  templation.  Its  centre,  and, 
of  cooree,  its  greatest  width,  came  just  over 
the  jawning  gul£  I  shrank  back — but  the 
dofdng  wiüls  predsed  me  resistlesslv  onward. 
At  length  for  my  aeared  and  writning  body 
there  was  no  longer  an  inch  of  fooüioki  on  Üie 
firm  floor  of  the  prison.  I  struggled  no  more, 
^  the  agoDy  of  mv  soul  found  vent  in  one 
Itod,  long,  aqd  final  scream  of  despair.  I  feit 
that  I  toSiered  npon  the  brink — ^I  srerted  my 

I      There  was  a  diicordaat  hum  of  htmm 


voices  I  There  was  a  loud  blast  as  of  many 
trumpets !  there  was  a  harsh  grating  as  of  a 
thousand  thunders  1  The  fiery  walls  rushed 
back  I  An  outstretched  arm  caught  my  own 
as  I  feil,  fainting,  into  the  abyss.  It  was  that 
of  General  Lasalle.  The  Prerch  army  had 
entered  Toledo.  The  Inquisition  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  enemies. — Tales  and  Sketche»  hy 
Poe, 

■#•  »  •^ 
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No.  IL 

THB  BEST  TEST  OP  GENITTS. 

"  Did  it  make  you  laugh  ?"  Such  was  the 
query  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  cut  short  the 
prelection  of a  prosy  critic,  who  was  expatiating 
upon  the  merits  of  one  of  Goldsmith*s  comedies. 
And  this  was  bringing  the  matter  to  a  direct 
and  practica!  point  The  excellcnce  of  a  drama 
is  to  be  measured,  not  by  rule  and  compass 
(to  borrow  the  idea  of  Sterne)  as  by  the  effect 
which  it  produces  upon  an  intelligent  audience, 
and  the  permanency  of  its  attractive  power, 
The  same  rule  applies  to  music  Baumgarten, 
the  great  musical  tbeorist,  speakhag  of  the 
inoessant  fluctuations  of  musical  taste,  justly 
observed,  that  the  strengest  possible  test  öf 
genius,  in  some  of  the  old  compositions,  is  thctr 
surviving  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced, 
and  becoming  the  admiration  of  future  masters. 
HandeFs  music  has  reccived  this  honour  in  an 
eminent  degree.  By  Boyce  and  Battishill  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  Genihan  was  adored ; 
Mozart  was  enthusiasiic  in  bis  praise ;  Haydn 
could  not  listen  to  bis  "Messiah"  without 
weeping ;  and  Beethoven  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  were  he  ever  to  come  to  England, 
he  should  uncover  bis  head,  and  kneel  down 
at  bis  tomb.  Thus  it  is  demonstrated  that 
Handel,  Iike  Shakspeare,  was  "bom  for  all 
ages,"  and  despite  the  versatility  of  bis  taste, 
will  ever  be  modern. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

Wben  this  illustrious  and  most  virtuous  man 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  treatei) 
with  peculiar  strictness.  The  Lieutenant  who 
had  formerly  been  nnder  deep  obligations  to 
More,  apologized  to  him  for  not  being  able  to 
accommodate  and  entertain  him  as  he  wished, 
adding  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  in- 
curring  the  King^s  anger.  Sir  Thomas  replied, 
"Master  Lieutenant,  whenever  I  find  fitult 
with  the  entertainment  which  you  provide  for 
me,  do  you  turn  me  out  of  doors  l" 

cooKirBr  AMusBifiiffTs  IN  1657. 

ünder  date  September  15,  1657,  that  deli- 

dous  and  amiable  gossip  Evelyn  gives  us  tb« 

föllowing  gKmpse  of  the  manner  in  which  onr 

for^fiidien  ammed  themMlyes  in  the  Biitlsh 
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metropolis;  **Goin^  to  London  with  some 
Company,  we  stept  m  to  see  a  famoua  rope- 
dancer,  called  the  Turh  I  saw,  even  to  as- 
tonishment,  the  a^lity  with  which  he  per^ 
formed.  He  walked  barefooted,  taking  hold 
bj  bis  toes  onlj  of  a  rope  almost  perpendicular, 
and  without  so  much  aa  touching  it  with  bis 
hands.  He  danced  blindfold  on  the  high 
rope,  and  with  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old  tied 
to  bis  feet  about  twentj  feet  beneath  him, 
dangling  as  he  danced.  Yet  he  moved  as 
nimbly  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  feather.  Lastly 
he  stöod  on  bis  bead  on  the  top  of  a  Tery  high 
mast ;  danced  on  a  rope  that  was  very  slack ; 
and  finally  flew  down  the  perpendicular  on 
his  breast,  bis  head  foremost,  bis  legs  and  arms 
extended,  with  divers  other  activities. — I 
saw  the  hairy  wonian,  twenty  years  old.  She 
was  bom  at  Augsburg  in  Germany.  Her  very 
eye-brows  were  combed  upwards,  and  all  her 
fbrehead  as  thick  and  even  as  grows  on  any 
woman^s  head  neatly  dressed;  a  very  long 
lock  of  hair,  out  of  each  ear.  She  had  also  a 
most  proliz  beard  and  mustachios,  with  long 
locks  growing  on  the  middle  of  her  nose,  like 
an  IceTand  dog  exactly,  the  colour  of  a  bright 
brown,  fine  as  well  dressed  flaz.** 

LSn  HANDBD  OOMPLIMSNT. 

A  recent  English  Journal  in  recording  the 
decease  of  a  certain  gentleman  says :  **  The 
deceascd  had  been  for  several  years  t  batik 
director,'  notwithitanding  whiek  he  died  a 
Christian  and  universally  rcspected  l** 

8ELF  RESPECT. 

Michael  Kelly  narrates  an  aneodote  of 
Fisher,  a  celebratedoboe  player  who  flourished 
about  1775,  which  is  peculiarly  refireshing. 
Being  very  much  pressed  by  a  nobleman  to 
8up  with  him  after  the  opcra,  he  declined  the 
invitation,  saying  that  he  was  usually  very 
much  fatigued,  and  made  it  a  rule  never  to  go 
out  after  the  evening^s  perfomumce.  The  noble 
lord,  however,  would  take  no  denial,  and 
assured  Fisher  that  he  did  not  ask  him  pro  • 
fessionally,  but  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
his  Society  and  conversation.  Thus  urged  and 
encouraged,  he  went  Not  many  minutes, 
however,  had  he  been  in  the  bouse,  before  his 
lordship  approi^bed  him  and  said :  **  I  hope, 
Mr.  Fisher,  you  have  brought  your  oboe  in 
your  pocket  ?**  "  No  my  lord  T*  was  the  r^ly, 
**my  oboe  never  supsr  He  tumed  on  his 
heel — instantly  left  tne  house — and  no  persua- 
sion  could  ever  induce  him  to  retum  to  it 

"NIKE  TAILOBS  MAKE  A  MAN.** 

The  oriffin  of  this  very  common  saying  is 
given  asfoTlows  in  ITotesand  Queries,  In  1742, 
an  orphan  boy  applied  for  alms  at  ä  &shionable 
tailor  s  shop  in  London,  in  which  nine  joumey- 
men  were  employed.  His  interesting  appear- 
aoce  opened  the  hearts  of  the  benevolent 
gentlemen  of  the  cloth ;  who  immediately  con- 
tribttted  nine  Shillings  for  the  relief  of  the  little 


stran^r.  With  this  capital  our  youthful  hero 
purcmised  some  firuit,  which  he  retailed  at  a 
proflt  Time  passes  on,  and  wealth  and  honour 
smile  upon  our  young  tradesman,  so  that 
when  he  set  up  his  carriage,  instead  of  troubhng 
the  U^tJds  College  for  a  crest,  he  painted  the 
following  motto  on  the  pand :  **  Jxine  tailon 
made  me  a  man  P* 

A  WORSE  THAN  tSELESS  BABOAIN. 

The  following  item  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  I\fe  Herald  is  worth  preserving.  At  a 
sale  of  fürniture  which  took  place  in  the  Lang 
Toun  the  other  week,  among  the  onlookera 
were  a  few  Irish  labourers.  Upon  a  trunk 
being  put  up,  one  of  the  said  labourers  re- 
marked  to  his  neighbour.  **  Pat,  I  think  yoa 
should  buy  that  trunk !"  "  And  what  should 
I  be  aither  doing  wid  it!"  rejoined  Patrick. 
"  Put  your  clothes  in  it  sure  you  spalpeen  l" 
was  the  response.  "Arrahl  dacency  nowl" 
exclaimed  the  scandalized  Hibemian,  "  tDotUd 
you  have  me  to  go  naked  t* 

SLAYKS  IN  LONDON. 

In  the  Critical  Memoira  qf  the  TimMy  for 
Jannary,  1769,  we  meet  with  the  following 
notice,  which  now-a-days  reads  somewhai 
strangcly :  **  There  is  an  agent  in  town,  we 
hear,  purchasing  a  number  of  the  finest,  best 
made  black  boys,  in  order  to  be  sent  to 
Petersburgh  as  attendants  on  Her  Russiaa 
Migesty.*' 

LÜXURT  AND  TEMPERANCB. 

The  luznrious  live  to  eat  and  drink ;  bnt  the 
wise  and  temperato  eat  and  drink  to  live. — 
Flutareh. 

PRAI8E  OF  THE  ENVIOCS. 

The  praise  of  the  envious  is  fiur  less  credit- 
able  than  their  censures.  They  praise  only 
that  which  they  surpass ;  but  that  which  sof- 
passes  them  they  censure. — AuiUn. 

OBOROE  n.  IN  ms  LAITBR  DAT8. 

"  ^rd  Dec,  17öö.**— I  was  in  the  Robe- 
chamber,  adjoininff  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
the  king  put  on  his  rohes.  His  brow  was 
much  furrowed  with  age,  and  quite  clouded 
with  care.  A  blankct  of  ermine  round  bis 
Shoulders,  so  heavy  and  cumbersome  he  can 
scarce  move  under  it !  A  huge  heap  of  bor- 
rowed  hair,  with  a  few  plates  of  gold  and 
glittering  stones  upon  his  head !  Aks,  what 
bauble  is  human  greatness!  And  even  this 
wOl  not  endure  I  Cover  the  head  with  ever 
80  much  hair  and  gold,  yet, 

"  Seit  Proserpina  eamum  ; 
Ftrtomam  eapiti  tUtrahtt  dte  tfo.*» 

— WesleyU  Journale, 

m*  »  »» 
ÜNVAia  PaxnutSNCE. — ^A  yonng  gent  saya  he 
cannot  understand  why  the  Fox  should  bare  a 
Bnish,  aod  no  other  animaL  He  imagines  that 
the  Bare  would  be  much  more  in  want  oif  a  Bmak 
than  (he  Fox. 
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SKETCHES  IN  SCOTLAND  IN   "AULD 
LANGSYXE/'« 

MAKT  0*  PIRLT-HILL. 
OHAPTEE  III. 

Fbom  this  time  forth,  the  road  to  Pirly-hiU  be- 
*ctme  as  well  known  to  us,  and  porhaps  morefre- 
queoted,  than  the  road  "  to  the  kirk."  In  due 
time  we  found  Mary  possessed  of  all — far  more 
ihan  all — that  ever  we  had  expccted  to  find  in 
woman;  unobtruaive,  modest,  but  kind,  llvely, 
and  cheerful,  well-ioformed,  considering  her 
jean  and  opportunitics,  with  a  slight  dash  of  ro- 
mance  about  her.  If  anjthing,  ehe  had,  perhaps, 
rather  too  nice  notions  of  the  dlgnity  of  woman  ; 
bat  this  was  held  in  check  by  her  strong  common 
sense — a  natural,  clear  perception  of  what  waa 
proper  or  improper  in  itself,  with  a  resolute  de- 
termination  to  act  up  to  her  impulses(80  to  speak) 
in  this  respect,  regardless  of  consequences.  Such, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  was  Mary  (for  we  draw 
from  nature,  from  a  real  original,  nomere  fiction) ; 
ercry  night  we  were  in  her  Company,  and  on 
erery  occasion,  she  improved  in  our  view ;  every 
night  discovered  some  amiable  or  noble  trait  of 
character  which  we  had  not  observed  before,  and, 
need  we  add,  every  night  she  "  wormed  "  herseif 
deepor  and  doeper  into  our  affections,  until  she 
Siirly  engroased  thcm  all,  ardent  though  they 
were.  Greatness  and  weialth  command  many 
plessures,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  not  a  mono- 
poly  of  all  the  happiness  in  the  world;  even  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  have  occasional  snatches. 
The  "pearly  dew,"  ther  "flowery  field,"  the 
"hoary  hawthom,"  the  "scentcd  birch,''  the 
fragrant  moadow,**  the  "  wimplin'  bum,''  are  no 
mere  creadons  of  the  poet's  fancy ;  they  are  actu- 
ally  and  truly  to  be  found  in  theur  aeason,  abound- 
ing  eyery  wherc,  and  alike  common  to  all.  We 
are  told,  and  told  truly,  that  **  the  sun  shincs  as 
brightly  and  as  warmly  npon  the  poor  as  upon  the 
rieh ;"  but  at  times  night  brings  joys  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  day ;  joys,  too,  that  Ul  suit  with  the 
riaring  eye  of  light.  To  take  the  instance  in 
Siis,  our  brief  "Sketch  of  Scotland  in  Auld  Lang- 
8yne:" — A  country  lad  has  an  appointment  wiüi 
his  sweethcart,  some  fine  summer  evening.  She 
resides  at  the  distance  of  some  three  or  four  miles 
perhaps ;  so  away  he  saunters,  as  if  he  were  tok- 
mg  an  ordinary  walk,  but,  fearful  of  being  watch- 
ed,  sets  out  in  an  opposite  direction  until  out  of 
sight  He  then  strikes  off  to  the  right  or  lefl,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  avoiding  every  road,  public 
tnd  private,  makes  a  circuit  through  the  fields, 
sometimes  akirting  hedges,  sometimes  pursuing 
his  course  throudi  a  hoUow,  threading  now  his 
way  through  a  plantation,  or  following  the  wind- 
ings  of  a  bum,  until  he  comes  within  a  certain 
distance  of  his  destination.  Every  tree,  every 
shrab,  every  flower,  every  blade  of  grass  is  in  its 
glory,  and  everything  forcos  itself  on  his  atten- 
tion; and  if  he  has  but  a  spark  of  poetry  in  his 
Constitution  at  all — nor  is  this  uncommon — ^heas- 
sociates  all  with  the  object  of  his  affections. 
Being  now  as  near  the  hous^  as  he  wishes  to  be 
IS  yet,  he  sets  hiinself  down  in  some  snug  place 
to  think  of  the  approaching  meeting,  or,  perhaps, 

*  Conünued  from  page  64,  voL  ü 


to  gase  at  the  fiery-red  settüig  sun,  as  It  suddenlj 
dips  down  behind  the  distant  blue  hüls,  leaving, 
as  it  were,  a  blank  in  creation.  Up  he  Starts, 
again,  and  gradually  and  cautiously  approaches 
the  house,  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  all  the  while 
that  everything  is  quiet  "  aboot  the  toon,"  and 
that  no  interloper  is  hovering  about ;  even  that 
sharp-eared,  long-tongue  tell-tale,  "Whitefit," 
tho  colley-doe,  must  be  guarded  against,  Having 
reached  the  ^'  trysting-bush,^'  he  takea  his  seat, 
and  *'  bides  his  time.^  AU  is  quiet  and  lonely, 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  air  mild  and  bakny,  the 
western  horizon  still  streaked  with  red,  the  sky 
overhead  clear  and  blue,  with  a  few  stars  shining 
in  sparkling  silvery  light ;  not  a  thing  endued  with 
animal  life  visible  except  the  bat,  as  it  flits  about 
with  a  wavy,  flickcring  motion ;  not  a  sound  heard 
save  tho  disUnt  **  caroo,  caroo,**  of  the  "  cushat," 
(wood-pigeon),  or  the  musical  drone  of  the  **  bum- 
clock  "  bumming  lazily  by.  With  a  fluttering 
heart,  he  at  length  perceives  a  fcroale  figure  stcai 
out  from  the  house.  She  cautiously  procccds  a 
few  Steps,  then  pauses  and  looks  about  her,  for  if 
any  stranger  is  lurking  about,  he  is  sure  to  mako 
his  appearance  now.  All  is  quiet ;  she  throws  her 
apron  partly  over  her  fiice,'as  if  to  hide  her  blushes ; 
walks  slowly  forward ;  pauses  and  looks  i^n ; 
then  playfuUy  going  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
bush,  whispers,  with  timorous  accents,  "  Are  ye 
there  ?"  Then  comes  the  rush,  the  stifled  screaro, 
the  fond  embrace,  when  throb  responds  to  throb ; 
again  a  pause,  until  exhausted  nature  recovert 
herseif;  and  then,  band  in  band,  in  a  trip  "  owre 
the  flowery  lea,*'  or,  perhaps,  seated  side  by  sid« 
on  the  "  herd's  hillock,"  at  the  foot  of  the  ash-tree, 
the  simple  tale  that  has  been  told  fifly  times  be- 
fore is  told  over  again,  and  former  pledges  again 
renewed.  What  equivalent  wealth  offers  to  thes« 
things  we  know  not. 

Our  meetings  in  time  became  so  frcquent,  that 
sleep  söemed  to  be  a  thing  almost  unnecessary, 
and  sometimes  for  a  night  was  dispensed  with  al- 
together ;  yet  all  the  while  we  made  but  compara- 
tively  few  professlons  of  love,  and  asked  as  few 
in  return ;  inference  with  both  of  us  seeroed  to 
have  greater  force  than  declaration,  for  both  of  ui 
"  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well."  That  this  was 
the  case  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  be- 
tween  us  there  was  a  Community  of  years,  send* 
ments,  feclings,  tastes,  and  even  in  our  very  fiül- 
ings  there  was  soraethmg  congenial.  Any  insult 
— that  is,  premeditated  insult*-or  neglect  on  our 
part,  would  have  produced  a .  lastbg  Separation, 
and  any  coldness  or  indifference  on  hers,  would 
probably  have  brought  about  the  same  result. 
Both  of  US  feit  too  keenly  on  points  like  these; 
but  probably  this  was  the  charro,  in  sd^ne  moa- 
sure,  which  bound  us  together,  for  either  w« 
must  have  been  all-iu-all  to  each  other,  or  no- 
thing. Perfect  happiness  for  any  length  of  dme 
is  not  the  lot  of  man  or  woman.  Amid  all  our 
sweet  communmgs,  we  had  our  litUe  whiffs  and 
bickerings.  Jealousy,  though  no  ingredient  of 
love,  is  probably  inseparable  from  it,  and  it  must 
be  a  very  cool,  sober,  matter-of-fiict  love,  indeed, 
that  is  not  tinged  with  it  Both  of  us  had,  or 
thought  we  had,  which  is  the  same  thing,  somt- 
thine  to  complain  of  in  this  way. 

When  we  went  first  to  our  village,  there  was  a 
young  woman  of  the  name  of  Betty,  who  was  th« 
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pride  of  the  plaee  and  its  *  neighbourhood.  In 
realitj,  we  hare  sddom  seen  a  more  handsome, 
good-looking  young  penon ;  bnt  this  was  the 
most  that  conld  be  eaid  of  her,  for  ehe  was  vain, 
Billy,  changefal,  and  extravagantly  fond  of  dreaa 
and  admiration ;  witb,  moreover,  no  great  depth 
of  feeling.  This  giddy  thing,  such  as  she  was, 
was  then  ezactly  to  our  taste ;  so  we  set  oarseWes 
to  work  to  get  introdnced  to  her.  This  was  an 
easy  matter,  for  she  had  a  great  partiality  for 
strangers.  After  a  few  nights'  company-keeping 
with  her,  we  were  placed  at  the  very  top  of  the 
front  ranks  of  her  admirers — a  post  we  kept  far 
longer  than  any  one  had  ever  been  known  to 
keep  before.  This  gandy  bntterfly  was  a  sad 
eyesore  to  poor  Mary,  who,  no  more  than  any 
other  young  woman,  could  brook  any  one  who 
was  thousht  more  handsome  than  herseif.  We 
could  easTly  have  broken  up  the  connection  alto- 
gether,  without  much  paln  either  to  her  or  our- 
selves ;  but  it  suited  our  (i,  e,  my)  purpose  to  do 
othorwise.  It  was  well  known  that  we  (t.  e.,  I) 
were  doing  **  business"  (as  it  is  called  sarcastic- 
ally)  soraewhere,  but  with  whom  no  one  could 
teil,  unless  with  Betty.  We  were  often  joked 
about  this,  and  must  confess  that,  if  we  did  not 
admit  this  to  be  the  case,  we  at  least  allowed 
them  to  beliere  that  we  did  pass  our  time  with 
her ;  and  this  we  did  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
them  on  a  false  scent,  so  that  they  might  not  dis- 
cover  where  our  treasure  lay.  All  this  was  known 
to  Mary,  fW)m  whom  we  kept  no  secrcts  of  Ulis 
kind.  She  used  to  laugh  at  the  derice,  but  still 
insiated  that  we  were  doing  wrong ;  and,  if  we 
were,  fearftil  was  the  retribution  thatorertook  us. 

To  balance  accounts,  we  sometimes  thought 
that  we  had  some  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
attcutions  of  a  **  cousin  **  or  some  such  fHend  of 
Mary*s,  who  came  to  Pirly-hiH  much  oftener  than 
we  relished.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  j^ossessed 
of  considerable  property,  and  otherwise  wealthy. 
Wealth,  in  the  estimation  of  erery  one,  has  great 
odds  in  its  fiiTor  when  pitted  against  poyerty  ; 
and  in  our  poverty  we  had  not  yet  eren  asked 
her  to  take  a  share.  Had  he  been  a  young  man, 
we  should  have  feit  less  alarm^  for  capHce  or  am- 
bition  might  have  caused  him  to  shift  his  ground, 
but  ybur  **  elderly  gentleman,**  we  knew  well,  is 
no  trifler  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  and,  backed  by 
bis  money,  we  thought  it  not  impo^sible  but  that 
we  might  find  ourselres  minus  our  idol — for  such 
^he  wa»— some  flne  moming.  We  hinted  our 
fears,  and  i^e  tokl  us,  frankly  and  artlessly,  that 
he  came  to  take  her  father*s  advice  about  some 
of  bis  aifairs ;  and  that  certainly  ho  had  Said  some 
civil  tbif  gs  to  her  (we  could  have  seen  him  and 
bis  **  civil  things*'  ten  feet  below  the  surfkce  of 
the  earth,)  but  she  believed  him  to  be  merely 
jokin^,  and,  if  otherwise,  he  might  save  himself 
the  trouble ;  at  the  same  time  laying  hold  of  our 
band,  and  drawing  it  into  her's,  for  she  knew 
our  blood  was  boilins.  This  Httle  act  of  kindness 
pet  all  to  rights,  and  made  us  thmk  more  of  her 
than  ever  we  had  done,  if  that  were  pomible. 

Gares  of  anothcr  kind  had  been  im  some  time 
accumulating  around  us.  Our  conscience  had 
long  bocn  ßrumbling  and  growUng,  and  at  last 
denianded  in  sirrly  tones  what  all  this  sighing, 
and  **hiI1ing  and  cooing,*'  was  to  end  in?  fo 
thiok  of  separating  ourselves  from  her,  was  Uke 


thinking  of  parting  with  life  itself.  As  yet  we 
had  no  great  iiking  for  the  roarriage  tether;  but, 
if  we  had  been  master  of  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds  or  so,  to  begin  the  world  with,  we  should, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  very  soon  a  married 
man.  No  doubt  we  had  friends  that  were  both 
willin^  and  able  to  have  advanced  this  sum ;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  our  pride  has  ever  been  a 
match  for  our  poverty ;  and  before  we  would  have 
come  under  obligations  of  this  kind  to  any  one — 
that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  we  were  able,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  providing  for  our  own  wants — 
we  believe  we  should  rather  have  starved.  As 
for  your  **  all-for-love-marriage,"  we  lo<^ed  on 
such  as  the  ready  road  to  min ;  and  had  no  faidi 
in  the  populär  maxim  of  **  marry  for  love,  and 
work  for  silier  f  nor  could  we  at  all  bring  out 
mind  to  make  our  marriage-bed  on  **  clean  pea- 
strae.^  For  our  own  (t\  e.y  roy  own)  privationi 
we  cared  little ;  but  to  have  seen  an  amiable  be- 
lüg, whom  we  loved  to  distraction,  brought  to 
want  and  **  pinching,**  or  even  hardship,  on  cur 
account,  would  have  driven  us  mad.  From  ou^ 
very  chUdhood,  we  had  resolved  that,  if  ever  we 
entered  into  the  "  holy  bonds,*'  &o.,  it  should  not 
be  untU  we  saw  a  way  of  keeping  a  wife  in  «I 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in  an  ordiniuy  way, 
and,  if  poesible,  some  few  of  its  luxuriee ;  for 
without  these,  whatever  people  may  pretend, 
there  can  be  oeither  peace  nor  happiness  in  the 
married  State  for  any  length  of  time.  We  had 
enough  of  romance  about  us ;  but  not  quite  00 
much  as  to  make  us  end  our  adventure  in  the 
most  approved  way,  that  is,  by  making  a  mnaway 
roarriage  of  it ;  and  then,  starving  ourselv^  for  a 
few  days,  comkig  back  to  our  parenta,  eringing 
and  kneding,  and  begging  forgiveness ;  and  then 
— having  laid  the  benevolence  of  every  <me,  to 
the  twentieth  degree  of  kin,  under  oontributioD — 
and  alter  having  been  kicked  from  one  to  ano- 
ther — to  nestle  down  into  some  obscure  comer, 
and  there  add  to  the  stock  of  beggara.  Be- 
tween  extremes  there  is  commonly  a  middie 
course ;  and  what  if  we  should  adopt  it?  Maj 
we  not  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing,  trusüng 
that  the  chapter  of  accidents  i^iQ  do  sometbing 
for  US  ?  Even  if  the  very  worst  should  happen, 
all  that  could  be  said  about  it  is,  that  it  was  « 
thoughtlesB  fix>lic,  entered  into  by  both  of  oa, 
without  any  serious  Intention  on  either  side — m. 
thinff  practised  daily  by  thousands ;  and  if  we  had 
cau^t  the  lovers^  fever,  it  was  only  what  might 
have  been  foreseen ;  nor  was  there  anything  un« 
common  In  it ;  neither  uncommon  that  no  pledgea 
were  given  or  asked  by  either  of  us.  Indeed  the 
subject  of  marriage  had  been  rardy  so  mach  as 
alluded  to. 

To  this  reasoning  there  was  sometbing  witfain 
US  which  cried  aloud,  ''Away  with  this  edtah, 
cold-Uooded  special  pleadfaig."  **  Call  von  h  a 
fKilic  to  trifle  with  the  dearest  feeüngs  of  an  inno- 
cent,  amiable,  aflfectionate  girl,  who  haa  been  bot 
too  rash  in  pladng  her  peace  oif  mind  in  your  poo- 
session?.  If  you  have  made  no  promisea,  did  joa 
ever  dedded^  and  distinotlj  teil  her  that  mar- 
riage was  not  your  oliject  ?  on  the  contrary,  has 
not  your  whole  conduct  from  beginning  to  end 
led  her  to  infer  tiiat  your  views  were  honoraUet 
and  what  woman  in  the  same  dreumstancee  coidd 
have  oome  to  any  o^er  cozicloaion  ?    If  yon  ctn- 
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ao4  marry  her  jounell^  whai  right  have  yoa  to 
sUod  in  the  way  of  her  settlement  in  lifo  wlth 
tnother  f  If  70U  would  etoape  the  everlasting 
reproaehes  of  jour  own  miiid,  trifle  no  longer,  but 
State  jour  riews  and  yonr  difficttlties  hoaesUy, 
fraokly,  and  irithout  reserve.  She  is  a  party  as 
de^Iy  interested  in  this  affair  as  you  are,  aod  has 
m  equal  right  to  ahare  all  your  deliberations  on 
the  subject.  After  you  haye  done  thia,  If  8he 
looks  oa  all  that  has  passed  as  a  frolic,  yoa  stand 
acquUted ;  if  not,  ybu  are  botind  by  whatever  is 
honourable  in  human  nature  to  make  her  all  the 
redress  in  your  power/* 

From  tfaia  ihere  was  no  appeal ;  ao  we  took  the 
fint  opportunity  which  presented  itself  to  plunge 
ioto  the  subject,  and  to  lay  bare  our  yery  inner- 
iDOst  thoaghts  and  feelings  connected  therewith. 
Mary  heard  us  wiih  some  emotion,  and,  in  her 
naiul  frank  way,  confessed  that,  sooner  or  later, 
she  had  expected  to  hear  some  such  deolaration 
from  US ;  that,  almost  from  the  beginniog,  she 
had  guessed  wfaat  were  the  chcumstances  in 
which  we  were  in ;  and  that,  in  point  of  money, 
ve  were  nearly  on  a  level,  for  all  that  she  could 
ToekoB  on  in  the  meantimewasan  ordiuary  "out- 
Itting.**  Then  placing  her  band  in  our's,  added, 
that  she  had  long  been  resolved,  if  ever  we  put  it 
m  her  power,  to  onite  her  fate  with  our^s,  and  to 
take  her  chance,  **come  weel,  come  wae,** 
throagh  life  with  ua ;  and  hoped  that  **  we  wadna 
like  her  the  leas  fbr  her  frankness,  or  think  she 
was  owre  easfty  courted."  '*  No  I**  we  ezchiimed, 
*'ne?erl  and,  what  is  more,  'may  we  perish  if 
•Ter  we  plant  in  that  bosom  a  thom.'  ** 

**rine  work,**  thougbt  we,  as  we  sat  up  next 
moraing — **äne  work;  almost  a  married  man, 
withoat  **  house  or  ha',"  and  not  a  master  of  twen- 
ty  Shillings  in  the  world  I  Well,  it  has  come  on 
V8  years  sooner  than  we  had  intended ;  but  if  it 
was  to  be,  where  could  we  have  been  fitted  more 
lo  OUT  miod?  We  see,  too,  that  we  stand  higher 
htheir  estimation  than  ever  we  belieyed  we  did. 
Sheshall  find  by  and  by  that  her  confidence  inusis 
not  misplaced.  Our  lot  may  be  humble,  but  it 
■hall  be  happy,  or,  at  least,  the  blame  shail  not 
rest  with  us.  It  is  true,  we  have  many  difficul- 
ties  to  contend  with  in  the  outset,  but  we  are 
yoiBg  and  healthy,  and  must  '*  set  a  stout  heart 
to  a  atey  br»e,"  as  others  haye  done  before  ua, 
aodaUshaUbewell'* 

These,  and  many  othera,  were  passing  thoughts, 
bat  germs  of  actione.  We  saw  clearly  we  could 
do  no  good  where  we  were,  from  one  thing  and 
another ;  so  we  wrote  to  our  father  to  try  to  jpro- 
eore  employment  for  us  along  with  himself.  .  This 
he  SQCoeeded  in  doing,  and  sent  us  word  to  come 
home  as  soion  as  we  oould  get  away.  We  knew 
•BT  wages  shottld  not  be  great  for  a  time,  but 
then  we  couk}  Ure  much  cheaper  with  our  father 
and  aaother  than  in  lodgings ;  and  the  nature  of 
Mr  employment  would  be  a  good  pretext  for  not 
keeping  Company.  Erery  step  which  we  took 
had  Ihe  approral  and  consent  of  one  who  dow 
tO(dE  as  much  intereet  in  aU  our  prooeedings  as 
we  £d  onrselyes.  Our  meetings,  although  fuUy 
as  frequent  and  equally  interesting  as  before,  yet 
had  aow  something  in  the  shape  of  oare  and  anx- 
iety  intermingled.  Among  other  thingi,  we  pro- 
pesed  to  inform  her  parents  of  eur  intentions;  bat 
thia  she  olijeoted  to  as  yet,  telliiig  us  they  had 


ahready  a  '*  guid  guess*'  of  what  was  going  on  be- 
tween  us  (which  we  belieye  was  true),  and  that 
as  our  intercourse  had  hitherto  been  carried  on 
strictly  on  the  **  whistle-and-ril-come-tae-ye-my- 
lad*'principle,  it  should  be  as  well  to  keep  silence 
a  little  longer.  Ab  there  wassoon  to  be  ten  long 
miles  bftween  us,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging  how  we  were  to  correspond — ^for  corres- 
pond  we  must ;  and  there  was  then  no  post-town 
nearer  Pirly-hill  than  fiye  miles ;  so  at  length  we 
agreed  to  write  each  other  at  stated  times,  and  to 
transmit  the  letters  in  a  bündle  of  waste  paper  by 
the  carrier — her^s  being  addressed  to  our  house, 
and  our's  to  her^s — whUe  each  was  to  caU  person- 
aJly  for  the  parcels. 

CHJiPTXB  rr. 

OuB  (».  e.,  my)  new  employment  was  seyere,  al- 
most oppressiyeatfirst;  but  we  knew  that  time 
would  bring  **  custom,"  so  we  perseyered  man* 
fully,  and  also  began  to  practice  economy — a 
thing  we  fbund  much  easier  than  we  had  antici- 
pated.  Hope,  too,  soon  shed  her  cheering  light 
on  US,  for  we  perceiyed  that  a  good  seryant  was 
nearly  in  as  much  request  as  a  good  master ;  and 
began  to  form  the  expectation  t£at  we  shq||d  olo 
day  rise  aboye  the  leyel  of  a  common  workman 
(ay,  and  we  haye  more  than  done  it) ;  and,  with 
this  yiew,  we  employed  many  of  our  leisure  hours 
in  mastering  eyerytbing  connected  with  our  em- 
ployment— a  thing  that  has  been  of  essential  ser- 
yice  to  us  since.  Once  a  fortnight,  also,  we  got 
Word  that  all  was  right  at  Pirly-hill ;  and  once  a- 
month  we  were  there  ourselyes.  We  now  looked 
upon  ourselyes  as  one  about  to  take  bis  place  in 
Society,  and  alrisady  feit  some  of  the  responsibili- 
ties  of  a  member  of  it ;  in  a  word,  we  never  had 
feit  happier  in  our  life.  One  t^ng,  howeyer, 
gaye  us  now  and  th<^n  a  little  uneasiness.  It  was 
this : — One  night  wben  we  were  at  Pirly-hill,  wo 
thougbt  we  perceiyed  something  like  abstraction, 
and  reserye  about  Mary,  whicn  in  a  momeat 
alarmed  our  ardent  and  suspidous  mind.  We  in- 
quired  the  cause,  and  were  told  that  there  was 
"  naething  the  matter  '*  with  her.  She  then  as- 
sumed  a  gaiety  rather  unusual  with  her ;  but  this 
did  not  make  matters  better  with  us ;  yet  we 
wronged  her  cruelly,  as  we  afterwards  found,  in 
supposing  that  any  portion  of  her  attachment  was 
witbdrawn  from  us ;  in  short,  her  uneasy  State  of 
mind  was  produced  by  a  somewhat  paicdful  family 
affair,  which  in  no  wise  concemed  us  (t.  e.  me), 
and  which  she  could  not  well  hiye  mentioned  at 
the  time.  We  parted,  neyertheless,  on  good 
terms ;  but  this  little  incident,  trifling  as  it  was, 
made  some  inroads  on  our  peace  of  mind  for 
we^after. 

We  had  now  been  seyeral  months  at  our  new 
employment,  and  eyery  day  the  prospoct  waa 
brightening  before  us.  One  day  we  took  upon  ' 
ourselyes  the  task  of  taking  stock :  no  less  than 
sixty-nine  half-crown  pieces — all  in  good  hard 
cash>«none  of  your  flimsy,  breaking,  bank  paper 
— eight  pounds  twelye  Shillings  and  sixpencet 
Key  er  had  we  been  master  of  such  a  sum  as  this, 
nor  anything  Hke  it,  before;  and  our  wages  to  be 
raised  two  shillinss  i^week  into  the  bargaint 

WeU — a  few  monl^s  more,  and  theo ^but  we* 

must  not  be  seifiah ;  somebody  has  a  right  to* 
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know  of  all  this,  and  she  thall  hear  of  it  In  litüe 
more  than  a  week  after  this,  we  were  at  our  old 
"  trysting-place,"  at  Pirly-hill,  and  waited  fully  an 
hour,  but  no  one  canie  near  us,  which  alanned  uj 
not  a  little.  As  matters  stood,  we  cared  lees  for 
ooncealment  now,  and  were  resolyed  to  see  how 
matters  stood  at  Pirly-hill.  üp  we  went  to  the 
door,  aud  tapped  gently.  After  a  short  pause, 
**  little  Nan/^  as  she  was  called,  opened  it ;  and, 
instead  of  speaking,  took  us  by  the  band  and  led 
QS.a  few  Steps  from  the  door;  tben  told  us  to 
•*gang  awa*  harne,  for  Mary  wad.never  speak  to 
HS  again.''  We  thonght  the  little  monkey  was 
playing  us  a  trick,  but  her  eamestness  convinced 
US  that  there  was  no  trick  in  the  case.  A  numb- 
ness  of  body  and  a  bewilderment  of  mind  now 
came  over  us,  and  we  really  believe  that  the 
machinery  of  life  stood  still  for  a  short  time  ;  then 
we  feit  the  blood  rushing  along  our  veins  likc  a 
torrent,  and  thought  after  thonght  chased  each 
other  through  our  brain,  with  fearful  rapidity. 
We  tumed  round  to  enter  the  house,  but  the  door 
was  choked  up  with,  as  it  seemed,  the  whole 
family.  We  put  the  same  question,  and  received 
the  same  kind  of  answer  as  before.  We  then 
asked  for  what  reason,  and  were  told,  "  ye  ken 
yours^*  The  very  intensity  of,  not  one,  but  a 
tumult  of  passions  struggUng  withhi  us  made  us 
feel  seusible  how  utterty  impotent  words  were  to 
redress  theso  unmerited  injuries;  and,  except  a 
kind  of  stemness  and  huskiness  in  the  Toice,  we 
feit  as  much  under  self'command  as  ever  we  did 
in  our  life.  We  again  insisted  on  seeing  Mary, 
and  in  retum  had  a  shower  of  abuse  poured  on  us 
by  her  mother,  in  which  the  epithets  of  black- 
guard,  worthless  scoundrel,  &c.,  were  plentifully 
interspersed.  Her  husband,  however,  pulled 
ber  violently  withln,  and  ordered  her  peremptorily 
ito  **  haud  her  peace  ;"  then,  in  a  voice  quivering 
with  emotion,  desired  us  at  once  to  leave  the 
«boQse  and  go  home.  We  calmly  and  firmly  told 
>hha  that  we  would  not;  and  that,  unless  he 
.'dlowed  bis  daughter  to  come  to  the  door  to  us, 
we  should  force  our  way  into  the  house  to  her, 

•  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might ;  and  we 
were  about  to  put  our  threat  into  ezecution,  when 
i?ie  suddenly  made    her  appearence.    With    a 

•  faltering  voice  she  told  us,  to  **  gae  wa',  an*  mak' 
nae  man*  disturbance.  We  had  created  enench 
ae  way  an*  aiüther  already  in  the  family.  That  it 
was  a*  our  ain  wite ;  an*,  frae  what  had  passed, 
the  never,  never  could  thmk  o*  speaking  to  us 
again.**  'This  was  followed  by  her  father  saying, 
'*  Te  hear  that  frae  her  ain  lips ;  sae  jist  gae  w^, 
an*  mak*  nae  mür  noise  aboot  it,  or  waur  may 
come  o't.**  And  with  these  words  the  door  was 
tiammed  in  our  face. 

Our  first  Impulse  was  to  set  ourfootto  the  door 

■  and  force  it  open ;  but  an  overwhelming  sense  of 

,  injury  and  degradation  prerented.     **  Is  it  for  me 

to  be  cringing,  and  begging,  and  breaking  into 

bouses  for  ezplsnations  f  Me!  who  was  just  about 

to  sacrifice  my  Hberty  to  a  worthless  'jilt!*    Me  I 

who,  like  a  romanüc  fool,  that  I  was,  would  only 

«  few  mbutes  ago  have  giyen  my  life  to  shield 

her  fVom  härm.    Me !  who  bare  already  allowed 

myself  to  be  made  a  sport,  a  plaything,  a  dccoy- 

^uck,  that  this  selfish,  designing,  *  country  Kate* 

> might  draw  in  her  rieh  *  cousin.     Afler  thi^,  is  it 

iSoT  me  to  be  making  myself  a  laughlng-stock  i6 


the  whole  generation  of  them  by  ranting,  and 
swearing,  about  the  usage  I  have  raet  with !  No  l 
dreadful  as  is  the  wreck  that  she  has  made  of  my 
happiness,  she  shall  never  häve  the  pleasure  ai 
looking  for  one  moment  on  one  atom  of  it — never. 
She  shall  be  taught,  that  if  she  has  been  joking 
all  along,  so  was  I ;  and  that  I  can  take  things  afl 
coolly  as  she  can.  Dearly  as  my  donble-dyed 
infatuation  must  cost  me,  it  shall  be  confiaed  to 
my  own  bosom ;  and,  as  for  her  and  *  them 
belangin*  her,*  they  dare  not  say  a  word  about  it 
out  of  the  femily.** 

All  this  passed  through  our  mind  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  and  we  tumed  round  and 
left  the  house.  What  passed  in  our  mind  for 
some  time  after  this,  we  do  not  well  remember. 
The  first  thing  which  we  can  recall  distinctiy  18, 
our  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  bum  two  or  threo 
roiles  distant,  bathing  our  temples  with  water, 
which  restored  consciousness  in  some  measure; 
and  by  repeating  which  we  were  enabled  to  reach 
home  far  on  in  the  momhig,  jaded,  wcary,  and  in 
a  State  of  mind  bordering  on  madness.  This  was 
our  first  serious  lesson  in  the  mutability  of  att 
merely  human  affairs ;  and  it  was  a  lesson !  Wbat, 
a  few  hours  before,  had  seemed  to  us  a  prospeet 
of  well-founded,  rational  happiness,  was  now  a 
picture  of  utter  ruin  and  desolation.  Every  affeo- 
tion  was  broken  down  and  laid  prnstrate ;  everj 
generous  feeling  outraged  or  tom  up  by  the  roots; 
all  confidence  in  the  purity  of  Intention  in  anj 
human  being  blighted,  withered,  and  dried  up; 
and  every  vestige  of  hope  cut  off  and  destroyod. 
Then,  in  the  room  of  these,  there  was  every  evä 
passion  let  loose ;  and  all,  all  embittered  by  a  deep 
sense  of  self-degradation  and  shame.  A  buming 
desire  for  reven^e,  too  (for  then  the  very  mire  w 
our  heart  was  stirred),  was  greatly  aggravated  bj 
a  knowledge  of  our  own  impotence.  What  could 
we  say,  what  could  we  do  to  any  one  of  them, 
which  should  not  be  retumed  with  tenfold  force? 
Oh  I  what  would  we  not  have  given  for  but  one 
hour  with  **  some  folks,**  that  the  power  we  once 
possessed,  or  thonght  we  once  possessed,  might 
be  feit — that  we  might  show  what  it  was  to  ti^e 
with  the  purest,  änd  höhest,  and  neblest  feelingi 
of  our  nature  I 

One  consolation,  and  only  one,  we  had,  and  it 
was  this,  that  we  had  not  shown  that  we  were  in 
any  way  affected  by  the  usage  we  had  met  with 
at  Pirly-hill,  but  that  rather,  on  the  contrary,  thej 
could  not  but  infer  that  the  whole  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  us.  We  are  not  defending  thia 
State  of  mind,  but  simply  stating  the  fact  At  the 
time  it  was  like  balm  to  our  wounded  spirii,  fbr 
we  convinced  ourselves  that  we  had  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  an  artfnl  jilt,  who  had  kept  ua  firm 
in  the  leash  until  she  had  made  up  matters  widi 
her  wealthy  relation,  and  then,  without^cereroony, 
had  heartlessly  tumed  us  adrift  Although, 
perhaps,  the  most  wretched  of  beings  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  we  nevertheless  strove  to  conceal 
it  from  the  world.  For  this  purpose,  we  stuck  at 
hard  as  ever  to  our  work,  although  we  now  took 
no  pleasure  in  it  As  for  Company,  we  had  fior 
long  kept  very  httle,  and  even  that  little  was  in 
present  chxmmstances  a  bürden  to  us,  f or  when 
in  it  wehad  to  assume  a  gaiety  whtch  not  only  we 
did  not  feel,  but  actually  detested.  Solitude^ 
B<^ude,  WOB  eyerything  to  u»— oometimea  sonn- 
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teriog  through  a  glen,  sometimes  wandering  we 
knew  not  whither,  eometimes  half-resolved  to  go 
to  our  old  Tülage,  to  hear  what  had  taken  place 
at  Pirij-hill,  and  the  next  moment  curslng  our- 
selves  as  a  mean-spirited  blockhead  for  even 
thinking  of  such  a  thing;  sometimes  Towing 
revenge  on  all  that  bore  the  name  of  woman,  and 
sometimes — and  then  we  were  relieved  by  tears— 
thinlang  on  the  many,  happy  hours  wbich  we  had 
spentVith  Mary ;  and  then,  too,  we  were  almost 
ntisfied  that  we  were  labouring  mider  some 
delusion,  or  rathor  that  others  were  ;  and  yet  how 
that  could  be  was  a  mystery.  The  yery  thought 
that  there  might  be  a  mistake  somewhere, 
although  we  could  barely  believe  such  a  thing 
possible,  recalled  all  our  former  tendemess,  and, 
KQ  spite  of  ourselvea,  we  feit  that 

'^  Th«  life>bkx)d  strcamiiiff  ihroagh  our  hemrt, 
Or  our  mair  dear  immortal  nart« 
Was  uot  more  fuudly  acar." 

These  contending  emotions,  however,  could  not 
last  for  cTer,  and  ten  weeks  or  so  brought  about 
their  nsual  effects  in  such  cases.  A  loss  of  appetite, 
a  weakness  of  body,  and  an  absence  of  mind,  had 
long  been  apparent  to  everybody  but  ourselves, 
yet,  to  all  inquiries  after  our  health,  we  answered, 
that "  we  were  quite  well,"  **  nerer  better."  How- 
•Tcr,  the  duU,  sunken  eye,  the  blanched  cbeek, 
the  haggard  look,  told  a  very  different  tale.  The 
flame  that  was  raging  within,  and  which  was 
stpping  the  very  foundations  of  life,  bumed  not. 
the  less  fierccly  that  it  was  hid  from  every  mortal 
eye.  A  slow  fever  was  the  result  The  doctor 
shook  his  head,  and  pronounced  the  case  doubt- 
fal,  bat  expressed  some  hopes,  if  he  could  only 
bring  US  over  the  critical  day,  that  was  the 
tventy-first  day  from  that  on  which  we  had  been 
laid  up.  To  us  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment 
vhether  or  no  the  critical  day  dawned :  the  world 
had  lost  all  its  charms  for  us.  Every  moment 
that  we  could  think,  we  were  haunted  with  the 
terror  of  delirium  comins  on ;  for  then  the  secret 
which  we  held  dear  as  life  should  perhaps  be  ex- 
posed« 

About  the  eighteenth  day,  we  thought  that  we 
should  never  see  another,  so  we  called  our  sister, 
and  told  her  that  she  would  find  a  small  packet  of 
letters  in  our  pocket,  which  was  of  no  consequence 
to  anybody  but  ourself,  and  that  if  she  would 
destroy  them  it  should  oblige.  She  went— then 
returned,  took  the  packet  between  her  finger  and 
thamb,  put  the  bed-curtain  aside,  and  walked, 
with  her  arm  extended,  to  the  fireplace.  In  a 
miaate  afterwards  a  blaze  announced  that  our 
wish  was  fulfilled.  She  deceived  us,  however,  for, 
nearly  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  she  returned  us 
the  packet,  without,  we  really  believe,  having 
kK>ked  at  a  Single  letter. 

After  the  dreaded  critical  day,  every  hour 
added  a  little  to  our  strength.  Our  mind  was 
nrach  eaaier,  too,  for  we  had  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  disinterested  kindness  from  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood  during  the  illness,  and  we  began  to  think 
that  it  was  not  such  a  bad  world  in  which  we 
lived,  after  all,  although  lately  we  had  met  with 
lome  rough  usaga  in  it.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two,  we  were  able  to  sit  up  a  little,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  were  able  to  walk  across  the  room. 
Atthis  time  an  incident  occurred  which  neariy 
■et  all  in  a  blaze  agahi.    One  day  some  of  the 


family  came  in,  and  threw  down  a  smalt  bündle, 
sayiug,  "There,  Aelic,  is  something  for  ye.** 
Although  this  dirty,  creased  packet  had  contained 
our  death  Warrant,  we  do  not  think  that  it  could 
have  agitated  us  raore.  So  soon  as  we  could 
compose  ourselvca,  we  tore  it  open,  and  found  in 
,  it  a  lon^  letter,  in  a  well-known,  though  scarcely 
jlegible  band,  the  Contents  of  which  made  every 
wound  in  our  bosom  open  and  bleed  afresh.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  it  came  from  Firiy-hill ;  it 
appeared,  from  the  date,  to  have  been  written 
nearly  four  weeks  before  it  came  into  our  possea- 
sion.  Whether  it  had  lain  in  the  carrier^s  all 
that  tune,  or  had  been  scnt  to  our  house,  we 
never  inquired ;  but  if  the  latter,  it  had  probably 
been  kept  back  fVom  us  out  of  kindness ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  it  did  not 
reach  us  sooner. 

The  only  comfort  derived  from  the  letter  was, 
that  it  contained  an  explanation  of  the  cruel  mis- 
understanding  which  had  arisen  between  us.  It 
was  partly  as  fdllows : — About  a  week  ör  ten  days 
previous  to  our  last  visit  to  Piriy-hill,  we  had  went 
one  market-day  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and, 
among  others,  we  had  met  m  with  Betty,  of  whom 
we  have  had  occasion  to  speak.  Enowing  her, 
and  knowing  those  with  her,  we  could  not,  how- 
ever willing,  avoid  speaking  to  her.  We  accord- 
ingly  did  so,  and  was  as  attentive  to  her  as  we 
could  be ;  and  Johnnie  Gilchrist  being  along  with 
her  (a  former  *cronie*),  we  *convoyed*  her  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so  on  her  way  home.  We 
(t.  6. 1)  then  parted,  and,  taking  the  nearest  road 
we  could  find  across  the  oountry,  we  proceeded 
to  "  our  ain  flresi Je."  Shortly  after  we  separated, 
it  seems,  she  had  met  with  another  sweetheart, 
whether  by  accident  or  appointment,  we  know 
not ;  but,  instead  of  going  home,  she  went  to  tho 

village  of  C with  bim,  and  did  not  reach 

home  until  next  day.  Her  parents  had  become 
uneasy  on  her  account,  when  she  did  not  make 
her  appearance  at  the  expected  time,  aud  went  to 
the  carrier,  to  see  if  he  could  give  them  any  Infor- 
mation. He  told  them,  **  that  he  had  not  only 
Seen  her  in  the  town,  but  that  she  had  passed  him 
on  the  road  with  us  (t.  «.,  me),  and,  as  he  had 
not  met  us  (t.  «.,  me)  retuming,  he  was  sure  we 
were  together,  wherever  we  might  be.  This  so 
far  eased  their  minds ;  but  when  next  moming 
came,  and  still  no  word  of  Betty,  the  whole 
village  was  in  a  buzz,  some  proposing  one  thing, 
some  another ;  but  before  they  had  agroed  on  any 
fixed  plan,  Betty  was  among  them.  When 
upbraided  with  her  folly,  she  did  not  deny,  if  she 
did  not  admit,  that  she  had  been  with  us.  Thi& 
was  paying  us  back  in  our  own  coin  with  St 
vengeance.  Her  character,  in  some  respects, 
had  been  for  some  time  at  a  discount  Ours  was 
not  exactiy  at  a  premium.  However,  be  these 
what  they  might,  it  was  by  fiir  too  good  a  subject 
for  scandal  to  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Story  soon  reached  Pirly-hill,  but  was 
scarcely  credited,  until  the  father  went  in  person 
to  the  carrier,  and  under  the  pretext  of  curiosity 
heard  everythlng  oonfirmed  that  has  been  stated. 
Here  was  all  but  proof  positive  of  our  suppoised 
delinquency.  No  wonder  that  it  enraged  the 
whole  family  against  us,  and  nearly  broke  the 
heart  of  poor  Mary,  whose  proud  spirit  could  iU 
brook  this  Bupposed  treatment    Guilty,  as  they 
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took  U8  to  be,  thej  were  amazed  at  our  assurance 
in  Coming  to  the  house  after  what  had  token  place  ; 
and  more  than  astonished  at  our  seeminglj  cool 
and  determined  demeanor  wben  we  did  come. 
Every  one  of  us,  as  the  father  told  us  yeara 
afterwards,  and  from  whom  we  had  the  most  of 
what  he  have  here  etäted,  looked  on  this  last  act 
as  a  piece  of  consummate  impudenee,  which 
prevented  them  altogether  from  even  alluding  to 
our  supposed  misdeeds.  Harj,  indeed,  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  but  she  was  not  Hstened  to,  nor 
allowed  to  bare  anything  to  say  in  tbe  matter. 

But  all  was  not  yet  ended.  Some  threemonths 
or  so  afterwards,  a  proclamadon  of  marriage 
between  Johnnie  Taylor  and  Betty  was  niade  In 
the  church,  which  was  another  subject  of  wonder. 
Johnnie^s  friends  thought  themselves  justified  in 
expostulating  with  bim  against  such  a  rash 
Step.  He  was  quite  amazed  at  their  hints  and 
besitating  dislikes;  and,  in  fine,  it  came  out 
that  he  was  tbe  sweetheart  whom  Betty  had  met, 
and  that  he  had  induced  her  to  go  to  the  yillage 
with  bim,  to  üt  up  all  night  with  an  ailing  räster. 
This  hc  maintainedf  and  threatened  to  prosecute 
every  one  for  defamation  of  character  who  said 
tbe  contrary.  This  turn  ofalTairs  was  the  means 
of  procuring  us  the  communication  alluded  to ; 
but  only  think  what  the  silly,  perverse,  obstinate 
Tanity  of  an  Ignorant  woman  brought  about  I  Had 


four  weeks  of  silence  bad  already  elapsed.  Kor 
could  we  get  quit  of  tbe  thought,  that,  if  the  aflkir 
became  public,  we  sbould  anerwards  be  pointed 
to  as  the  hero  of  this  TQlage  tracedy.  In  sbort, 
one  scheme  gave  place  to  another,  only  to  be 
abandoned  in  its  tum.  All  hope  laid  proFtrate, 
our  little  means  ncarly  exhausted,  our  bealtii 
shattered,  and  all  embittered  by  tbe  conscionsness 
of  our  own  pride,  or  stubbomness,  or  whaieverit 
might  be,  in  not  demanding  an  explanation,  wbeii 
we  might  have  done  schall  this  was  hard  tobear ; 
but  if  the  Btruggle  was  severe  it  was  not  long,  for 
the  mind  had  become  as  feeble  as  the  body,  and 
we  sank  into  forgetfulness. 

Whatever  people  mav  say,  to  know  the  worst 
is  sometbüig«  and  to  make  up  our  mind  to  submit 
to  it  is  a  great  deal  more.  Time,  adversity,  and 
necessity  are  all  ezcellent  tbings  in  theur  waj  for 
making  pbilosopbers  of  us.  Some  darling  passioa 
may  be  suddenly  laid  low,  which  for  a  time  maj 
depress  us,  but  by  and  by  others  spring  out  (so 
to  speak)  of  the  ashes  of  the  former ;  the  shoots 
may  scarcely  be  perceptible  at  first,  but  ibey 
gather  strength  with  time,  and  in  due  course 
become  pets  in  their  tum.  Wamed  by  former 
errors,  tbey  are  fostered  with  caution,  and  all 
due  means  taken  to  insure  their  gratification.  In 
one  respect,  the  poor  man  possesses  an  advantage 
over  the  rieh.  When  calamity  overtakes  the  latter, 
.  Betty  but  told  where  she  had  been,  all  would !  he  has  little  eise  to  think  of,  and  if  be  is  onlj 


have  been  right;  but  no,  she  could  not  deny 
berself  the  pleasure  of  vexins  Mary  o*  Pirly-biD, 
and  piquing  the  curiosity  of  uie  "  neebors  "  con- 
ceming  her  sweethe^rts. 

But,  to  return ;  the  letter  from  Mary  informed 
US  that,  being  compelled  to  believe  that  we  were 
guUty  of  what  had  been  laid  to  our  Charge,  she 
Ead,  in  an  evil  hour,  promised  her  **  band  witiiout 
her  heart  *'  (her  own  words)  to  another.  It  seems 
this  man  had,  unknown  to  us,  been  paying  atten- 
Üons  to  her  for  some  time  before  we  left  the 


endowed  witA  an  ordinary  mind,  be  may  possibly 
sink  under  it  Not  so  with  the  former ;  bis  dailj 
wants  force  bim  into  daily  exertion,  and  leave  bim 
h'ttle  or  no  time  to  ponder  over  it.  Various  objects 
are  coustantly  Coming  under  bis  view,  which  tend 
to  divert  the  attention,  wbile  Dr.  Time  is  slowly 
but  surely  softening  and  breaking  down  tbe  maas 
of  misery  which  once  au  but  overwhelmed  bim. 
Had  all  this  been  preached  to  us  as  we  lay  groan- 
ing  under  a  load  that  was  sufficient,  as  we  thought» 
to  crush  a  giant,  we  should  have  laugbed  tbe 


place,  but  had  met  with  no  encouragement  After  preacher  to  scom ;  but  we  have  been  taught  better 
our  misunderstanding,  however,  the  case  was .  manners  since. 


materially  altered,  so  fkr  as  the  old  folks  were 
concemed.  They  still  dreaded  that  her  attachment 
to  US  would  make  her  break  through  all  restrainc, 
so  she  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  by  night 
or  by  day,  for  fear  that  we  should  be  lurking  about. 
To  see  their  daughter  settled  for  life  at  any  time, 
and  especiaUy  afler  what  had  passed,  was,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  natural,  if  not  a  commendable,  wish. 
The  man,  too,  was  respectable  in  every  point  of 
Tiew,  and  far  superior  in  worldly  circumstances 
to  US :  all  this  had  its  welght  with  them,  and,  as 
matters  stood,  probably  with  her  also.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  poor  girl,  deceived,  disappointed, 
and  undervalued,  as  she  took  herseif  to  be,  and 
harrassed  every  day  and  night  by  her  parents, 
should  have  hud  her  band  on  the  first  support 
that  presented  itseli  All  this,  and  much  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  we  frankly  confess  was  after- 
thought,  for  we  took  a  vcry  different  view  of  the 
matter  at  the  time ;  but  what  could  we  do,  situated 
as  we  were  ?  Bitterly  did  we  lament  the  cause — 
ibe  want  of  strength — which  prevented  us  from 
rushing  to  tbe  rescue,  and  making  a  "Jack  o* 
Hazcldean  **  affair  of  lt.  As  it  was,  our  hands 
could  not  hold  a  pen,  we  could  not  even  see  to 
write,  nor  could  we  bring  ourselves  to  employ 
anoUier  to  write  for  us ;  althougb  we  bad,  nearly 


After  we  had  given  up  all  for  lost,  a  daj  or  two 
I  set  US  on  our  fe^t  again ;  thcn  nourishment,  pure 
ahr,  and  a  little  exercise,  graduatly  restored  our 
strength  ;  and  both  incliiiation  and  necessity  again 
drove  us  to  our  employment.  The  wound,  to  be 
sure,  was  still  but  grecn,  and  could  not  suffer 
handline,  and  as  it  was  both  dcep  and  large,  yeara 
passed  before  it  healed  up  entirely ;  indeed,  we 
are  not  quite  sure  that  a  h'ttle  tendemess  does  not 
remain  about  it  until  the  present  day,  for,  when 
the  inflictor  of  it  and  we  met  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  under  rery  altered  circumstances, 
wbile  we  talked  about  old  afTahrs  ft^ely  and  franklj, 
we  rather  think  a  drop  of  blood  or  so  feil  on  both 
sides ;  but,  for  all  th&t,  this  was  only  what  might 
have  been  expeeted. 

It  is  Said  that  every  love  story  should  end  either 
with  a  death  or  a  marriage.  Ours  must  end  with 
neither  tbe  one  nor  the  other ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  reckoned  incompicte.  Be  it  so.  People 
who  have  little  eise  to  think  of  but  their  dlsap- 
pointments  may  die  of  love,  or  any  other  passion, 
if  they  think  proper,  but  with  those  who  have  to 
teil  for  their  daily  bread,  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent ;  their  affections  may  be  as  streng,  and  their 
sensibilities  as  keen,  as  those  of  the  other ;  but 
necessity  allows  them  no  time  to  dwell  up<m  l^e 
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erfls  which  befall  them ;  so  tbat  with  them  in  the 
words  of  tbe  old  song, 

"  A  brokea  he&:i  will  mend  again, 
An*  ease  tak'  f'I&ce  o'  pain ; 
As  the  gmss  that*s  trodtten  under  foot 
In  tiine  will  spriiifr  ai[;ain.'* 
We  need  not  '*  Uft  the  veil "  which  conceals  the 
future  history  of  Mary  and  ourselves.    She  now 
sleeps  in  a  lonely  kirkyard,  which  ig  no  stränge 
place  to  us;  and  we — but  enoogh.    Our  brief 
**  Sketch  of  Scotland  in  Auld  Langsyne  *'  is  ended. 
— ifo^*#  Inttruetor. 


NIGHTFALL. 

BT  THOMAS  BÜCHAKAN  RBAD. 

I  Baw,  in  the  ailent  afternoon, 

The  overladcn  sun  go  down ; 
While,  in  the  oppoeing  sky,  the  moon, 

Between  ihe  steeples  of  the  town, 

WeDt  upward,  like  a  golden  scale 
Outweighed  by  that  which  sank  beyond ; 

And  OTer  the  river  and  over  the  vale, 
With  odoors  fiom  the  lily-poud, 

The  pnrple  rapoure  calmly  swung ; 

And,  gathering  in  the  twillght  trees, 
Tbe  many-vesper  minstrels  sung 

Their  plaintive  mid-day  memories, 

Till  one  by  one  thef  dropped  away 
From  music  into  slumber  deep ; 

And  now  the  very  woodland«  lay, 
Folding  their  shadowy  wings  in  ileep. 

Oh,  Peace !  that  like  a  yesper  psalm, 
Hallows  the  dayligbt  at  its  close ; 

Ob,  Sleep!  that  like  the  vapoors  oalm, 
Kantlea  the  spbit  in  repose, — 

Through  all  the  twilight  £[illing  dim, 
Through  all  the  song  which  passed  away, 

Te  did  not  stoop  your  wings  to  bim 
Wbose  shallop  on  the  river  lay 

Without  an  oar,  without  a  beim ; — 
Hia  great  souI  in  his  marrelloua  eye« 

Gazing  on  from  realm  to  realm, 
Through  all  the  world  of  mysteries ! 


SECOLLECTIONS  AND  HISTORY  OP  AN 
ARM-CHAIR. 

CHAPTBR  I. 

A  Loxa  day's  work  in  Walking  from  shop  to  sbop, 
and  transactlng  buainess  with  annmber  of  trades- 
men,  quito  prepared  me  to  welcome  the  comforts 
ofadinner,  evening's  rest,  and  bed,  at  my  old 
resort,  the  Burley  Arms.  Invigorated  by  the 
prodpect  of  an  hoor's  quiet,  I  walked  forward  with 
eUstic  Step  to  the  ancient  hosteh7  ;  but  **  the  best 
lud  schemes  o*  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley,*^ 
Vid,  to  my  exceasive  annoyance,  the  first  thhig 
on  entering  tbe  inn  I  reeeived  was  a  eommunica- 
tion  requiring  me  again  to  take  the  road,  and  to 
spend  tbe  night  at  a  town  söme  ftfleen  miles  off. 
For  once  I  almost  wished  the  railways  resolved 
,  into  tbeir  primiUye  elements  of  ore,  coal,  water 


and  pasture-land,  and  myself  driving  ihe  snug 
trap,  which,  in  pity  to  horse-flesh,  I  could  not  have 
mounted  again  that  day.  Howeyer,  I  looked  at 
"  Bradsbaw,**  and  fbuud  that  the  inexorable  en- 
gine  would  bring  me  a  carrii^e  and  drag  me 
aJong  over  my  next  stage  m  good  time  for  **  aup- 
per  and  a  bed**  at  the  proposed  resting-phice.  As 
the  business  on  which  I  was  thus  hurried  away 
was  somewhat  important,  and  a  good  orderseem- 
ed  likely  to  rewaiä  my  extra  exertion,  there  waa 
nothing  for  it  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  alteration 
of  my  arrangements.  Accordingly,  having  or- 
dered  dinner,  I  proceeded  to  mi&e  preparations 
for  lea\ing  by  the  eight  oVlock  train. 

Tbe  town  of  which  we  are  speaking  was  one  of 
those  pleasant  old  places,  containing  some  tWelve 
or  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  which  presenta 
happy  mixture  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern, 
the  yenerable  and  the  elegant ;  quoer  old  rookV 
nesty  buUdings  and  neat  yillas,  business  and  re- 
tirement,  town  and  country;  rendering  them 
agreeable  to  some  persons  in  eyery  grade  of  life, 
and  way  of  business  or  idleness,  and  especially 
delightful  and  most  desirable  residences  for  Single, 
middle-aged  ladies,  and  families  of  small  incomes 
and  large  pretensions.  **  Name !  name  I**  say  my 
readers,  Nay,  verily,  I  will  only  say  that,  a-hem, 
the  town  in  que.<ition  is  situated  somewhere  in  the 
midland  counties,  and  so  are  a  good  many  other 
towns  in  eyery  respect  resembbng  it.  Ferhapa 
some  old  roadaters  haye  already  formed  their 
opiuions,  and  may  presently  fancy  they  remem- 
ber  the  room  into  which  I  am  about  to  introduce 
them.  I  haye  no  objection  at  all  to  take  them 
into  my  secret,  and  that  the  more  readily  if  un- 
able  to  keep  them  out ;  but  while  we  **  bagmen  ** 
may  feel  an  interest  in  such  geographical  and  to- 
pographical  particulars,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  dis* 
tinctly  understood  I  am  now  writing  principally 
for  tbe  edification  and  gratification  of  quite  ano* 
ther  class  of  readers ;  and  what  can  young  ladies, 
who  are  the  iuteresting  objects  of  my  present  so- 
licitude,  care  about  such  trifles  as  names  and 
dates  ?  Poor,  dear  creatures !  they  seldom  con* 
tract  thehr  smooth  brows,  or  with  their  bright 

eyes  pore but  what  am  I  writing?    What 

have  I  to  do  with  my  readers  at  all  ?  or  eyen  can 
I  be  sure  that  I  shall  have  any  readers  ?  Some 
authors  are  neyer  read,  otbers  not  always  so. 
Ah,  well,  it  is  eyer  the  case  when  this  theme  ia 
Started,  that  yisions  of  glossy  curls  and  glancing 

eyes a^in  I  must  check  myself.    These  old 

bacbelor  tncks  will  betray    me.    And  yet,  if 

Jessie  Edwards  had  only 1  might  not  haya 

feit  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  class  generaJly. 

"  JUvenoHt  ä  noi  moutora^^  i, «.,  let  us  retum 
to  our  chops,  which  the  reader  may  remember 
we  ordered  at  the  Burley  Arms. 

Dinner  despatched,  I  told  the  waiter  to  bring 
me  a  cup  of  coffee,  in  time  for  the  last  train,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  busily  at  work  on  my  cor- 
respondence.  I  had  the  room  to  myself.  Times 
had  changed  since  my  younger  days,  and  we  had 
changed  with  them.  Instead  of  a  snug  party  of 
US  assembling,  and  spending  a  quiet  evening  to- 
gether,  our  commercial  gentlemen  now  rushed 
into  ihe  town,  as  on  the  wings  of  a  whirlwind, 
made  their  calls,  bolted  a  mouthful  or  two,  with 
"Bradahaw"  and  their  watches  for  side-dishes, 
and   shot   off  like  meteors.    Old   times   were 
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changed,  old  customs  gone,  and  the  oonsequence 
was,  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  appredating 
the  charms  of  solitude.  The  apartment  in  which 
I  was  seated,  as  the  ingenious  reader  maj  have 
alreadj  been  on  the  yerge  of  innDifling,  was  the 
commerdal-Toom.  Its  glory  had  not  quite  de- 
parted  m  the  gradual  dccay  of  everything  that  is 
old,  venerable,  and  unsuitable  to  the  enlighten- 
ment  and  refinement  of  modern  times — for  these 
nre  really  the  only  old  things  that  we  are  sweep- 
ing  away :  old-fasbioned,  undrained,  unroofed,  ill- 
ligbted,  badly-yentilated  houses ;  old  prejudices, 
ahsurd  and  unreasonable  old  customs ;  old  nui- 
sances  and  abominations ;  old  kiquisitorial,  tyran- 
nical,  inaccessible  courts  of  Uw,  into  which,  grop- 
ing  your  way  in  eearch  of  justice,  you  find  it  yct 
more  difficult  to  escape  from  them — ingress  de- 
nied  by  benches  (learned),  egreas  barred  by 
fonns;  ricketty  old  institutions,  whose  founda- 
tions  were  excellont  in  their  day  and  afler  their 
way,  but  whose  penrei-sions  have  rendered  them 
pests  to  Society,  and  hindrances  to  everythmg 
like  progrestf ;  old  bits  of  feudalism,  which,  like 
old  Roman  coins,  are  tumed  up  eyery  now  and 
then ;  old  barbarisms  and  follies.  In  short,  old 
cobwebs,  not  old  tapestry ;  old  mst,  not  old  iron ; 
old  taniish,  not  old  gold  and  siWer,  are  we  for 
bmshing  and  scooring  away ;  and  these  must  pass 
away  as  certamly,  b^use  as  naturally,  as  old 
people  must  die,  and  giTO  place  to  yonnger  ones. 
The  room,  whlle  weanng  an  air  of  old-ushioned 
comfort,  was  rendered  conrenient  by  modern  im- 
proyements.  The  gas  was  lighted,  and  a  cheer- 
ful  fire  glowed  and  orackled  in  the  grate.  The 
Windows,  sunk  in  deep  recesses,  were  closed  in 
with  oak  Cutters,  almost  concealed  by  the  heayy 
folds  of  the  orimson  curtains.  A  sideboard,  co- 
Tered  with  glasses,  three  or  fear  tables  in  so 
many  corners  of  the  large  room,  a  sofa,  chairs,  a 
book-case,  Stands  for  coats  and  hats  in  a  recess, 
an  antique  rairror  oyer  the  chimney-piecc,  and  a 
number  of  piotures  of  horses  and  dogs,  and  their 
proprietors,  the  neighbouringcountry-gentlemen, 
together  with  the  asnal  complement  of  sondry 
queer  old  omaments  of  oriental  or  oocidental  ori- 
gin,  eomposed  the  fumiture  of  the  room. 

In  these,  with  the  exoeption  of  one  piece  of 
ftimiture,  tiiere  was  nothing  remarkable  nor  dif- 
ferent  from  what  you  might  see  in  such  aroom  in 
any  inn  of  moderate  age  and  Standing.  The  ar- 
ticle  thus  exoepted  was  an  arm-chair  of  antique 
shape,  and  formed  of  oak,  elaborately  carred  and 
highly  polished.  Few  ever  aat  in  it,  for,  truth  to 
teU,  it  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  moet  luxurious 
flortcMfseat  The  seat  and  back  were  coyered 
with  large  soft  coshiöns;  and,  on  the  whole,  if 
State  and  repose  are  to  be  united,  perhaps  this 
ehair  did  a  good  deal  towards  eff^cting  their 
Union,  but  stiU  the  adyantage  was  all  in  fayour  of 
State.  Doubtless  some  old  justice  of  the  peaoe 
would  have  deemed  himself  suffioiently  well  en- 
throned  on  its  huge  downy  oushion,  and  might 
have  enjoyed  bis  **  oHum  cum  dignitate^^  or,  at 
least,  to  reyerse  the  sentiment,  might  haye  pre- 
senred  bis  dignity  with  eaae.  But  for  an  ordinary 
mortal  to  enjoy  a  lounge  on  it,  was  out  of  all 
question.  As  well  might  the  hickless  wieht, 
seated  in  a  second-class  oarriage  on  an  English 
railway,  attempt  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  for- 
getftü   that   Morphoui  trayels  first-daia.    The 


shape  of  the  chair  forbade  anythtng  like  the  eaae 
of  eyery-day  life.  It  was  meant  to  be  a  stately, 
thronely  chaur,  and  it  fulfilled  its  Intention.  It 
was  square-built,  and  its  arms  were  square-set, 
and,  altogether,  had  it  been  a  picture,whilc  admit- 
tmg  its  breadth,  we  should  haye  said  of  it,  it 
wanted  repose.  Then,  if  you  happened,  in  a 
careless  moment,  to  throw  yourseli  back  in  it, 
your  ocdput,  instead  of  sinking  into  a  mass  of  soft- 
ly-stuiTed  cushions,  dashed  against  some  yery  un- 
couth  figures,  carved  out  of  the  solid  oak.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  character  of  the  chair,  I  carefuUy 
avoided  committing  my  bones  and  skull  to  its 
tender  merdes.  And  yet,  for  some  reason,  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  it,  I  entertalned  a  sort  of 
respect,  which  gradually  ripened  into  yeneration, 
and  almost  affection,  for  the  old  chair.  It  stood 
there,  like  a  giant  of  the  olden  time  amongst  pig- 
mies  of  modern  manufacture.  I  had  examised 
its  material  and  construction,  bad  seated  myself 
in  it  for  a  minute,  and  had  ofien  looked  at  it  untU 
I  fancied  it  seemed  to  become  instinct  with  intel- 
ligence,  and  to  be  conscious  of  my  presence  and 
admuration.  And  as  it  stood  there  in  the  conier 
by  the  fireside,  it  looked  as  though  it  had  some- 
thing  to  say  to  me.  On  my  lonely  drives  to  and 
from  the  town,  and  eyen  when  whirlmg  aleng 
with  a  crowd  of  feUow-passengers,  I  had  fre- 
quently  had  the  Image  of  this  relic  of  the  past 
before  my  mind^s  eye. 

On  this  occasion,  after  writing  for  half  an  how^ 
I  began  to  think  about  somethiug  or  other  that 
had  long  gone  by,  and  feil  into  a  train  of  musing, 
fi^m  which  I  was  startled,  by  seeing  the  arm- 
chair,  which  was  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  fire 
to  myself,  begin  to  moye.  I  am  not  superstitious ; 
I  am  not  eyen  timid,  or  neryous,  or  any  thing  of 
that  sort  The  room  was  well  lighted,  and  I  was 
not  three  yards  frt>m  the  chair  when  it  mored 
forward  towards  me,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
direction  of  the  table.  My  head  may  have  been 
drooping  a  little  at  the  moment ;  I  suppose  it  was. 
I  looked  up :  ihe  chair  was  stationary.  I  did  not 
feel  indined  to  get  up,  and  aasvre  myself  that  I 
had  been  mistULen,  but,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  merely  fancy,  I  soon  relapsed  into  the 
reverie  which  had  thus  beon  intemipted.  I  bad 
scaroely  forgotten  the  incident,  when  the  diair 
again  aidvanced.  The  eflfect  of  this  second  de« 
monstration  ai  an  ambulatory  disposition  was 
slighter  ihan  that  of  the  first.  I  feit  as  though  it 
were  quite  natural  and  in  proper  eourse  for  chairs 
to  walk,  and,  indeed,  had  some  confosed  idea  of 
an  argument  for  their  doing  so,  ibuiided  on  the 
factof  their  having  four  legs,  whHe  we,  baying 
only  two,  are  quite  able  to  do  so.  Howeyer» 
whether  diairs  in  general  were  or  were  not  accus- 
tomed  to  perambulate  pariours,  I  had  no  time  to 
consider,  for  the  train  of  reflection  was  eut  short 
at  this  point  by  the  chair  again  drawing  towards 
the  table,  and,  in  a  moment  or  two,  instead  of 
stepping,  as  at  first,  it  glided,  or  rathor  shuifled, 
right  up  to  the  table,  and  dose  to  myself 

What  might  have  been  its  first  Intention,  I 
know  not  I  imagine  that  it  was  to  address  me ; 
for,  having  aocomplished  the  journey,  it  at  once 
plaoed  its  elbow  on  the  table,  reared  itself  on  its 
hhid  legs,  and,  in  this  jaunty  attitude,  winked  at 
me  with  most  oonsummate  aasurance.  Tes,  one 
of  the  frightful  griffini  carred  on  the  btok  «oüed 
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ftt  me  with  perfect  nonchalance,  and  then  winked 
at  me,  as  though  he  should  intimate  by  this  ex- 
pres^Te  grimace  some  sach  sentimcnt  as — *^  Ah, 
old  chap,  how  do  ?  I  could  teil  you  a  goodthmg 
or  iwo,  if  I  liked."  Perhaps  it  feit  jociüar  at  first 
and  proposed  to  have  been  merry  with  me.  In- 
deed,  I  momentarily  expectcd  an  invitation  to 
wine.  •  The  griffln  opened  his  mouth,  and  I  was 
eonsctoua  that  a  smile,  in  anticipation  of  the  Com- 
ing jest,  was  already  playing  round  my  Ups  and 
manüing  my  chceks,  i|^en  suddenly  a  change 
eame  orer  the  wholc  aspect  of  the  chair ;  the  jo- 
Tial  expresslon  vanished,  and,  as  though  repent- 
ant  at  having  been  betrayed  into  unseemly  mirth, 
the  eye  waxed  heary,  the  Ups  were  compressed, 
seriousness  and  sadness  overspread  the  counte- 
nance  of  the  griffin,  a  decp  sigh  escaped  his  Ups, 
and,  ^ntly  sinking  on  four  legs,  the  old  chair  ap- 
peared  to  fiUl  into  a  brown  study. 

I  feit  yery  queer — not  at  all  afraid,  not  even 
fiurprtsed,  bat  oonfusod — ^believing  that  it  was  my 
daty,  or,  at  least,  that  it  would  only  be  polite  of 
me,  to  do  or  to  say  sometbing,  but  quite  unable 
to  decide  what  were  the  particular  honors  which, 
ander  seeh  circumstances,  it  devolved  upon  me 
to  perform.  As  for  speaking,  althongh  the  si- 
lenee  had  now  become  quite  punful,  I  could  not, 
for  the  lifo  of  me,  think  of  any  mode  of  expres- 
flion  or  toptc  of  conversattoo  which  would  have 
been  eren  tclerably  appropriate. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  old  chair  seemed  to 
resume  its  uaual  pUcidity  of  expression,  and, 
tumin^  to  my  writing  materiala,  drew  one  arm 
out  of  its  pocket,  or  socket,  and  bending  on  me  a 
look  of  polite  inquiry,  as  it  extended  its  arm  to- 
warda  the  paper,  signified  by  this  dumb  show  a 
wiah  to  use  the  materiais.  Scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  silently  assented.  The  old  chair 
immediately  placed  some  sheets  of  paper  before 
it,  and  trjring  the  nibs  of  two  orthreepensonone 
ofthe  grlffin*s  daws,  selected  one  of  them,  and 
began  to  write.  Lost  in  wonder  at  the  whole 
procednre,  I  gazed  at  the  oaken  scribe,  as,  with- 
out  honoaring  me  with  the  slightest  recognition 
of  my  presence,  again  and  again  he  dipped  his 
pen  in  the  ink,  and  eovered  page  after  page  with 
his  writing,  nntil  at  length  I  bcgan  to  feel  drowsy, 
the  room  appeared  gradnally  to  darken,  the  form 
of  my  old  friend  waxed  less  and  less  distinet,  and 
then  Taniahed  altogether,  and  I  feil  into  a  sonnd 
aleep. 

How  long  I  raay  hare  conttnned  oblivious  of 
Che  outer  world,  I  cannot  say.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  waiter,  wh<».presented  me  with  a  cop  of 
ooffee,  and  said  the  omnibus  wonld  start  in  half 
an  hour.  He  had  scarcely  left  the  room  ere  the 
whole  scene  which  I  have  describod  flashed  into 
my  mtnd.  The  chair  was  in  its  old  place  in  the 
oomer,  the  grifflns  looked  as  grim  and  as  glnm  as 
erer.  I  drew  up'  to  the  table,  and  there  ky  seTO' 
ral  sheeta  of  dosely-written  paper. 

'Whether  the  whole  transaction  was  a  reality, 
and  the  old  elbow-chour  had  tnily  written  the  foÜ 
lowing  brief  menu)irs ;  or  whether,  in  my  sleep,  I 
had  rayseif  penned  them  ;  or  whether  some  wag, 
eniering,  had  obserred  that  I  slept,  and  had  lefl 
them  OB  the  table,  and  retired  without  disturbing 
my  nap,  I  must  leave  my  readers  to  determine. 
They,  receiving  the  paper  literally  as  I  did,  may 
form  tbdir  own  concloaion«  respectiogthe  autbor- 


ship,  and  when  they  have  read  it,  I  will  appear 
again  for  a  moment,  State  a  few  facta  which  sub- 
sequently  came  into  my  possession,  and  say  fiure- 
well. 

NABBATTVB. 

(Uiiderstood  to  have  been  wrillen  by  an  Arm-Chair.) 

CoNCERNiNO  my  origin  and  the  earliest  period  of 
my  existence,  I  am  unable  to  offer  any  authentic 
or  very  important  information.  I  have  alway» 
been  of  opinion  that  I  am  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  respectable  oaks  in  the  kinedom.  I 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  park  of  one  of  the  old 
Norman  fandlies  of  this  country,  and  have  every 
reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  if  my  parent- 
age  could  be  traced  up,  I  should  be  found  to  have 
derived  my  origin  from  one  of  the  migestic  trees 
of  two  or  three  centuries*  growth  which  flourished 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  my  early 
youth  covered  me  with  the  refrcihing  shadow  of 
theu*  veaerable  boughs.  From  all  this  it  is  clear 
that  I  may  boast  some  of  the  purest  sap  in  the 
forest,  or  indeed  in  the  Island.  I  was  no  roadside 
sapling,  now  thickly  overlaid  with  dust,  and  now 
yielding  handfulls  of  my  foliage  to  adom  and 
shade  the  heads  of  the  horses  of  öVery  iow-bred 
wagKoner,  and  when  the  chanring  month  of  May 
had  just  tempted  me  to  put  on  my  summer  ves- 
ture,  having  whole  boughs  tom  away  from  me^  to 
commemorate  the  loyalty  of  one  of  my  family. 
No,  I  escaped  such  indignities  as  these.  I  heard 
of  them,  I  saw  them  at  a  distance,  but  I  feit  them 
not  I  am  not  conscious  of  havinr,  during  my 
long  country,  or  open-air  life,  degraded  myself  by 
giving  the  smallest  part  of  me  to  any  useful  pur- 
poee,  or  by  contributing  at  all  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind.  No  beggar  reposed  beneath  my  shade ; 
no  dirty,  ragged  urchin  shouted  with  joy  on  ga- 
thering'  an  oak-apple  from  my  branches.  I  was 
truly  an  aristocratic  oak,  and,  having  begnn  IHe 
in  a  spacious  and  beautiful  park,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege  to  continue  therein  all  my  days.  Once,  in- 
deed, I  was  exposed  to  no  litUe  danger.  I  was 
then  a  sapling,  riaing  some  three  orfbur  feet  from 
the  tnrf^  wnen  a  youth  came  bounding  along  by 
the  old  forester,  whose  oare  we  were.  I  perceived 
at  a  glance  that  he  was  one  of  the  childrei^ 
perhaps  the  heir,  of  the  noble  earl  in  whose  do- 
main  I  grew.  The  forester  treated  him  with  re- 
spectful  attention,  while  he  foUowed  ahnest  with- 
out restraint,  the  dictates  of  his  own  lordly  will. 
The  ground  aronnd  me  was  the  extreme  conier 
of  a  plantation,  and  the  briars,  thom%  and  gorse, 
with  all  sorts  of  coarse  rough  weeds  which  grew 
so  thiekly  abont  me,  led  the  young  gentleman  to 
eonclttde  that  I  was  in  no  respect  more  valuable 
than  the  oommoneet  bedge-side  switch.  Taking 
afancy  to  me,  he  s^zed  me  near  the  root,  and 
attem'pted  to  tear  me  up.  Ah,  what  a  fearful 
moroent  was  that!  Fortnnately,  his  strength 
was  not  equal  to  his  purpose.  He  gave  one  tug ; 
I  feit  a  number  of  my  tiny  roots  give  way ;  every 
fibre  seemed  to  be  reft  asunder.  Another  such 
pull,  and  I  had  been  uprooted.  But  it  was  not 
to  be  so.  His  tender  hands  were  galled  by  mr 
rough  bark,  and,  loodng  me,  he  exolaimed, 
'^  Boger,  I  want  this  sapling  for  a  staff."  Happi- 
ly,  Roger  had  the  sense  tOi  see  that,  by  Clearing 
away  the  worthlesa  underwood  which  concealea 
me,  and  obatracted  my  growth,  I  should  soon 
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become  a  flourishing  young  tree,  and  fiU  up  a 
bare  place  in  the  park.  He  explained  thia  to  bis 
young  maater,  and  easily  disauaded  him  from  bis 
purpose.  I  was  in  imminent  daneer,  and  for 
many  montbs  afterwards,  in  my  witberod  leaves 
and  drooping  sboots,  Igave  token  of  tbe  violence 
with  wbicb  I  bad  been  treated.  After  tiiii  event 
in  my  bistory,  I  tbroye  apace ;  tbe  bruahwood 
was  cleared  away  from  me,  and,  for  greater  aecur- 
ity,  I  was  sorrounded  with  a  bardcade  of  palings. 
My  future  Ufe,  for  nearly  a  Century,  was  ratber 
roonotonous.  Summer  and  winter,  beat  and  cold, 
Btorm  and  oalm,  visited  me  In  due  Order,  and 
found  -me  prepared  to  meet  tbem.  Wben  tbe 
spring  and  sammer  adranced  to  offier  me  tbeir 
kmdly  greeting,  I  welcomed  tbem  cbeerfoüy :  I 
dotbed  myself  in  raiment  of  tbe  brigbtest,  sollest 
green.  The  genial  rams  refresbed  me,  tbe  ligbt 
breezes  played  wantonly  tbrouf  b  my  bougbs,  and 
every  leaf  danced  and  sported  with  the  gentle 
airs.  A  wbole  choir  of  nature^s  sweotest  min- 
f  trels  lodgcd  in  my  brancbes,  and  tbere  warbled 
their  "  wood-uotes  wild.^  Wben  treacberous  au- 
tumn  bad  passed  away,  and  surly  winter  rushed 
lipon  me  in  storms,  I  had  prepared  myself  for  bis 
approacb.  I  had  cast  aside  my  summer  gar- 
ments,  and  bared  my  arms  for  tbe  Coming  batUe. 
In  vain  his  angry  winds  swepC  by  me ;  in  vun  bis 
storms  beat  violently  against  me ;  in  vain  bis  tem- 
pests  rushed  upon  me  in  fiiry,  and  raged  around 
me  in  their  wrath.  My  boughs,  tossed  to  and 
fro,  creaked  in  barsh  tones;  perbaps,  wben  I 
wrestled  with  the  bkst,  I  groaned  and  fiUed  the 
air  with  hollow,  mournful  sounds.  But  wben 
Boreasgrappled  with  me  in  the  strife,  if  I  uttered 
Bounds  as  of  sigbing  and  the  dismal  voices  of  the 
troubied,  he  bowled  as  he  dashed  himself  among 
my  boughs,  and  fled  roaring  to  tbe  covert  of  tbe 
woods.  And  still  I  grew,  and  waxed  taller  and 
statelier  each  day.  And  wben  the  sun  shone  in 
bisstrenc^h,  and  parched  the  herbage  around  me, 
and  the  little  flowers  looked  up  in  the  morning, 
as  though  suppUcating  pity,  aiui  tbe  sun  shone, 
as  in  contempt  of  tbem,  with  brighter  beams  and 
botter  rays,  until  one  by  one  they  droöped  and 
bung  down  their  beads,  until  the  evening  dew 
sbould  descend  and  revive  tbem,  I  r^oiced  io  bis 
power;  and  wben  at  lengtb  he  had  completed 
half  his  joumey  througb  the  sky,  I  spread  my 
cooUng  shade  oTer  some  of  tbe  flowers,  and  they 
looked  up,  and  smiled  their  thanks.  And  every 
year  I  extended  my  shade  furtber  and  wider,  and 
refreshed  a  larger  portion  of  the  eartb.  Ob,  it 
was  a  braTe  time  with  me  then  I  My  Station  was 
near  tbe  main  avenue  leading  to  tbe  mansion, 
and,  througb  tbe  openings  in  the  trees,  I  oould 
See  the  old  towers  and  battlements.  Many 
cbanges  did  I  witness.  I  was  but  a  young,  tmall 
tree  wben  tbe  youtbful  beir  of  the  yast  estates 
and  boBoursof  the  De  CourrHles  buried  bis  vene- 
rable  sire.  I  had  little  obanged  wben  he  led  his 
loTely  bride  to  her  home  in  tbe  aneient  castle,  I 
saw  him  each  day,  as  the  great  paiater,  Time, 
laid  aew  tints  on  bis  oheeks  and  hair.  I  marked 
bim  as  he  passed  from  oiature  manbood  into  the 
decay  of  age.  At  lengtb  he  appeared  the  ased 
grandsire,  attended  by  a  troop  of  laughing  <mU- 
dren  ;  and  then  another  fiineral  prooession  oame 
by,  slowly  wending  its  way  to  tbe  yillage  oburch. 
^i^7  *  g»7  cftTalcade  passed  ak>ng;  joany  a 


mournful  band  slowly  defiled  befbre  me.  One 
generation  succeeded  another,  and  yet  I  was  in 
my  prime,  and  wayed  my  braaches  with  all  tbe 
ireedom  and  more  than  the  strength  of  youth. 
I  had  stood  nearly  a  Century,  and  had  seen  okl 
trees,  that  onoe  towered  abore  me  in  their  pride, 
now  kid  low  on  the  tuiü  I  bad  seen  young  sap- 
lings  grow  into  seemly  trees,  and  fanded  that| 
while  all  around  me  was  cbanging,  whüe  one  nc% 
of  men  followed  another,  while  one  generatloa 
after  another  of  tbe  fea^red  tribe  warbled  ior  a 
Urne,  and  then  were  busned  into  silence,  I  alon« 
was  to  endure. 

But  my  tüne  came.  How  long  I  migbt  har« 
continued  the  omamont  of  the  park,  had  the  De 
Counrilles  remained  as  they  onoe  were,  I  know 
not.  It  was  a  consolatiou  to  me  wben  I  beard 
tbe  woodman  and  the  timber  merchant  devote 
me  to  the  axe—to  leam  that  I  feil  with  the  noble 
fiunüy  with  whom  I  had  been  eo  long  connected. 
The  estates  had  graduall?  been  squandered,  and 
now  tbe  last  of  the  De  Couryilles  was  preparins 
for  the  graye.  He  bad  buried  bis  diildren,  aoä 
the  race  was  about  to  become  extinct ;  and  the 
old  man,  befbre  he  too  departed,  would  clear  off 
all  incumbrances  from  the  property.  He  had  sold 
muoh  of  the  land ;  and  dose  to  bis  own  dwellinff 
he  was  felling  timber,  that  wben  tbe  estate  passed 
into  the  posseaeion  of  a  distant  brauch  of  tbe  fam- 
ily,  it  might,  if  smaUer,  be  free  of  debt.  I  was 
niarked  for  tbe  woodman,  and  I  rejoiced.  Twas 
better  to  fidl  with  the  falting  hous«,  and  to  de- 
scend while  in  my  pride  and  glory,  than  to  stand 
tbere  until  the  rot  bad  sapped  my,  core,  and  mj 
leafless  boughs  were  snapped  off  one  by  one  by 
tbe  storm,  and  I  bad  slowly  decayed  and  crum- 
bled  to  dust.  Soon  my  doom  was  consummated, 
my  branches  were  lopped  off,  and  I  lay  tbere  « 
long  straight  stick.  The  Steward  had  received 
my  yalue,  and  shortly  a  wain  was  placcd  over  me ; 
I  was  ohained  to  it,  and  tbus  dragged  to  the  tim- 
ber-yard. 

I  lay  a  considerable  time  tbere,  expoeed  to  the 
weather,  and  then  was  sawed  into  logs.  We 
were,  afier  a  little  longer  delay,  carried  off  in  a 
cart,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  joiner*s  Workshop. 
When  the  old  man,  whose  property  I  had  now 
become  entered  the  room,  I  recognised  him  as 
one  whom  I  had  seen  Walking  along  the  avenue 
near  wbicb  I  formerly  grew,  and  wbo  bad  there 
commented  on  my  size,  shape,  and  foliage.  I 
fully  expected  that  he  would  now  baye  begun  to 
moralize — to  give  utterance  to  reflections  becom- 
ing  such  an  occasion ;  I  wa»  disappointed.  He 
took  up  one  or  two  pieces,  held  us  to  the  light^ 
examined  our  grain,  and  Uien,  expressing  his  ap- 
proval,  set  us  down  in  the  oomer.  I  found,  too, 
that  tbe  old  man  was  wdl  aware  of  my  origin,  for 
he  told  bis  grand-doughter  about  me  whea  she 
came  to  watch  him  at  bia  work".  Not  many  daya 
eUpsed  ere  tiie  old  caryer  and  his  son  proceeded 
to  make  «se  of  us.  Tbe  Utter  fonned  two  cbaira 
and  the  old  man  then  commenced  carving  figuree 
on  US.  My  time  passed  drearily  eoougb,  enlivea- 
ed  only  by  brief  conversations  between  father 
and  son,  a  short  tune  whistied  by  the  latter,  and 
occasionally  the  inaocent  prattle  of  tbe  young 
obiklren.  , 

I  was  anxioufl  to  leom  my  destination,  and 
whea  I  had  disooTered  that  tbe  other  cbair  and 
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myself  were  being  execated  for  a  worthy  old  bup- 
gomaster,  jdept  Alderman  May,  I  was  still  cu- 
rious  to  see  In  what  sort  of  a  family  I  was  nkely 
to  take  up  my  abode.  The  tedious  Operation 
WBS  at  last  completed.  My  «ompanion  imd  I 
were  set  aide  by  side,  and  aU  friends  and  nei^- 
bore  came  in  to  see  Alderman  May*s  arm-obairs, 
and  to  comment  on  our  appearance.  We  had 
great  reason  to  be  proud  of  tbe  compliments  be- 
stowed  on  us ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  was  not  k  little 
üatto^d  Kt  obserring  that,  whetiier  as  a  mighty 
oak  in  fhe  field,  or  as  a  chair  cnnningly  wrought, 
I  stni  attracted  the  adnuration  of  man.  Indeed, 
I  coald  not  but  remark  on  this  occasion,  that 
nany  who  could  not  bare  appreciated  my  beanty 
as  a  noble  tree,  were  able  to  discover  exceHen- 
des  in  me,  and  to  lavish  praises  on  me,  now  that 
I  had  descended  to  the  level  of  tfaeir  capacities  in 
the  form  of  an  ardde  of  household  fumiture. 


CHXFTEB  IL 

Lr  dne  season  wo  were  installed,  with  the  accus- 
tOBied  honours,  in  our  new  habitation.  The  room 
in  whtch  we  were  placed  was  a  large  gloony 
apartment.  The  walJs  and  floor  were  composed 
of  polished  oak,  the  fumiture  of  the  same  excel- 
lent  material.  A  huge  fireptace  on  one  side  gave 
promise  of  abundant  warmth  In  winter,  but,  on 
my  first  introduction  to  the  premises,  it  was  fiUed 
wifli  boughs  of  laurel,  holly,  and  yew.  The  room 
was  lighted  by  a  bow  window,  divided  by  thiok 
joists  into  small  compturtments,  and  looking  out 
into  a  garden  laid  out  In  angular  walks,  Square 
beds,  and  a  smooth  lawn^  This  plot  of  groond 
was  filled  wHh  eyergreens  and  fruit-trees,  good 
Store  of  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  a 
profiision  of  shrubs,  herbs,  and  sweet-scented 
flovers,  among  which  the  wallflower  was  pqme 
fitTOurite.  Alderman  May  was  attending  a  meet- 
mg  of  Council  when  we  arriycd,  and  we  were 
daly  placed,  to  await  his  retum  and  inspection. 
Mrs.  May  was  a  middle-aged  woman ;  with  a  quiet, 
rettring*  manner,  prooecding  from  weakness  of 
body,  accompanied  by  natural  sensitiyeness  of 
disposition.  Tet  she  was  no  idler ;  and,  though 
not  giyen  to  scold,  and  kindness  itself  in  herman- 
ner and  tone  of  yoice,  she  had  eyerrbody  and 
eyerything  about  her  in  Order.  Eyery  one 
seemed  to  feel  affection  for  her,  but  it  was  true, 
pnre  affection,  füll  of  respect.  Daily  she  entered 
the  large  room,  and  read  a  chapter  out  oif  an  old 
ftmity  Bible ;  which  haying  done,  she  then  yery 
carefnUy  dusted  eyery  article  in  the  room,  and  so 
retired. 

On  Alderman  May*s  retum  home,  he  came 
deüberately  up-stairs  to  yiew  the  new  arm-chairs, 
and  so  gaye  me  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
aeqnaintance.  He  had  been  attending  a  meeting 
of  the  coimcil,  at  which  some  discontented,  ßtc- 
tious  man,  doubtless  attempting  to  coneeal  a  spi- 
rit  of  anarchy  beneath  the  cloak  of  public  spirit, 
itad  Bought  to  induce  the  Corporation  to  erect  a 
new  bridge  oyer  the  town  ditch ;  the  said  med- 
dUng  Citizen  ayerring  that  the  same  would  be  a 
great  reKef  and  benent  to  the  worthy  lieges,  who 
now  had  to  make  a  circuit  of  three  miles  in  Order 
to  pfss  firom  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  The 
worthy  aldennan  had  been  suceessftü  in  preyent- 
ing  this  unwarraatable  inroad  upon  tiie  established 


Order  of  things,  and  had  procured  a  decision  that, 
forasmuch  as  the  eyil  had  neyer  before  been 
deemed  worthy  of  remoyal,  and  as  the  distanoe 
now  was  no  greater  than  it  had  preyiously  been, 
and  as  the  old  bridge  had  eyer  proyen  suflQcieai 
for  the  use  of  their  fathers  and  all  other  loyal 
subjects  and  Citizens;  the  petition  of  Humphnr 
Tomkins,  humbly  shewing,  &c.,  should  be  rejected. 
In  oonsequence  of  this  yictory,  Alderman  May 
was  more  than  ordinarily  elated  with  'dignity, 
blended  with  good-nature.  Rather  older  than  bis 
spouse,  he  was  a  stout,  joyial  man,  with  dark  bahr, 
merry,  twinkling  eyes,  a  tendency  to  joculari^ 
beaming  forth  m  his  whole  countenance.  He 
spoke  with  a  loud,  cheerM  yoice;  and,  saye 
when  he  was  constramed  to  be  officially  dtgnified, 
wus  deddedly  inclined  to  be  joUy  in  his  roanners 
and  Speech.  Having  examined  us  minutely,  and 
taken  time  to  discoyer  our  merits  and  demerits, 
Mr.  Alderman  May  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  on 
us;  which  proying  yery  fayourable,  Mrs.  May 
mildly  intimated  her  reflection  o£  her  lord's  judg- 
ment ;  and,  seating  themselyes  in  State  in  us  for 
a  few  minutes,  they  then  rose  and  left  the  room, 
lockiug  the  doer  after  them. 

Except  on  ßundays,  or  on  great  occasions  of 
feasting  and  rejoidng,  we  saw  yery  little  of  the 
alderman,  or  eren  of  his  lady.  But  all  my  kind- 
liest memories  and  liyeliest  sympathies  centre 
round  another  member  of  ihe  family,  whom  I 
haye  not  yet  mentioned.  This  was  Caroline  May. 
She  was  from  home  for  the  day  whvi  we  wer© 
first  oarried  into  Alderman  May*s  house,  and  I  did 
not  see  her  until  the  next  morning.  She  waa 
then  a  little  girl  of  sonte  ten  summers ;  and  when 
she  stepped  so  noiselesdy  into  ihe  room,  and 
looked  at  us  with  such  a  wondering  gaze,  and 
glanced  so  timidly  at  the  griffins  on  our  Shoulders, 
and  touched  us  so  gently,  and  sat  down  üi  ud 
altemately,  and  then  ran  off  totell  her  motheraU 
about  US,  I  fdt  quite  sorry  to  lose  sight  of  her. 
And  then  I  watched  her  as  she  grew  up,  and 
slowly  expanded  into  a  ooy  maiden,  and  into  a 
blooming  woman.  Eyery  moraing  in  summer 
she  came  and  opened  the  old-fashioned  casenvent, 
and  filled  the  room  with  the  fragrance  of  a  tho^- 
sand  flowers.  And  she  tripped  along  so  lightly, 
wearing  always  a  eunny  smile  that  gladdened  the 
eye  when  it  rested  on  her,  and  singing  some 
quaint  old  ballad  with  a  yoice  so  sweet  that  it 
filled  the  room  with  mueic  when  she  only  spoke— 
and  looking  at  eyery  table,  and  chair,  and  foot- 
stool,  and  the  trees  and  flowers  in  the  garden,  aa 
though  she  had  a  spedal  liking  and  loye  for  eacfa 
one-— that  all  who  kjiew  her  feil  in  loye  with  her, 
and  yould  haye  yielded  her  seryice.  She  was  the 
light  of  her  father's  life,  and  soon  his  only  com- 
panion,  for  Mrs.  May  had  scarcely  seen  Caroline 
able  totake  her  place  in  the  household  before  she 
sickened,  and  was  confined  to  her  Chamber  and 
the  room  in  which  we  were  placed.  And  there 
we  saw  Caroline  supporiing  her  mother  into  tiie 
room,  and  seating  her  by  the*  fire,  and  waiting 
upon  her,  and  tendingher  with  more  than  anurse's 
Skill,  un^l  one  day  ^e  came  into  the  parier,  and 
then  for  many  weeka  Caroline  scarcely  eyer  en- 
tered the  room,  and  When  she  did  yisit  it,  it  waa 
but  for  a  moment,  and  then  hurried  away.  And 
when  the  winter  had  passed  away,  and  «pring  waa 
giyen  phice  to  sommer,  Caroline  came  again  into 
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the  room ;  and  she  was  clothed  in  deepest  moorn- 
ing,  and  her  cheek  looked  so  pale,  and  her  hand 
yrta  so  white  and  thin,  and  she  gazed  so  sorrow- 
fuUy  through  the  window,  and  then,  sinking  down 
on  a  cbair,  wept  so  long  and  so  bitterly,  that  we 
knew  her  mother  was  dead,  and  we  feared  lest 
she  too  should  leave  this  world  of  mouming. 
But  joutK  triumphed,  and  Caroline  gradua% 
recovered  her  blooming  health  and  some  portion 
of  her  cheerfulness. 

When  I  looked  at  tbose  bright,  snntaj/laugh- 
ing  eyes,  and  those  luxuriantly  clustering  brown 
ringlets,  and  the  £ür  cheek  just  beginning  to 
resume  its  rosy  blush,  and  those  cherry-ripe  Ups, 
and  the  arch  smile  that  sometimes  played  over 
her  features,  I  suspected  that  Caroline  was  think- 
ing  of  somebody  eise  than  her  fiither ;  aad,  in 
truth,  she  was. 

When  Alderman  May  received  Edward  Wilson 
in  the  large  room  one  evening,  and  a  tankard  of 
ale  was  set  down,  and  Caroline  blushed  as  she 
left  the  room,  and  both  the  old  man  and  the 
young  one  seemed  to  be  tong-Ued,  or  to  thhik 
that  blessed  were  the  silent,  I  listened  yery 
eagerly  for  iroportant  announcements.  And 
when  at  last  the  truth  came  out,  and  I  found  that 
they  were  agreed  upon  essentials — to  wit,  that 
Caroline  was  pre-emlnent  among  women,  and  that 
she  would  midce  young  Wilson  the  most  excellent 
wife  conceivable — and  when  I  perceived  that  the 
alderman  approTed  of  the  match,  only  postponing 
it  for  two  years,  which,  after  much  demur, 
Edward  agreed  would  be  a  necessary  delay,  as  he 
had  not  yet  fairly  established  himself  hi  business, 
and  as  the  old  gentleman  gaye  him  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  Tbit  her  \n  the  meantime  as  often  as 
he  chose,  I  made  np  my  mind  that  Caroline  was 
to  leave  her  home.  I  was  not  sorry  for  it,  for,  of 
oourse,  it  was  in  proper  order  for  her  thus  to  set- 
tle  in  life,  and  was  a  stage  in  the  joumey  through 
life,  which,  as  the  result  of  the  experience  of  an 
old  chair,  I  have  since  leamed,  and  now  State  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  I  believe  it  advisable  for 
erery  young  woman  to  trayel — if  she  can. 

Ah !  what  disclosures  I  haye  heard  and  over- 
heard.  Many  and  many  a  time  after  this  did 
Edward  and  Caroline,  seated  aide  by  side,  pour 
into  each  other^s  ears  such  effuaion  of  nonsensical 
Bentiment,  such  rubbish,  sheer  rubbish,  tows, 
promises,  fancies,  presentiments,  fears,  hopes, 
and  such  like,  that,  if  ever  I  was  in  danger  of 
losing  roy  good  opinion  of  my  pet  Caroline,  itwas 
then.  And  while  I  did  manage  to  overlook  it, 
though  by  no  means  excusing,  far  less  justifying 
it,  in  4  gtrl,  I  candidly  acknowledge  that,  mak- 
ing  the  füllest  allowance  for  a  temporary  aberra- 
tion  of  intdlect  on  the  part  of  Edward,  I  neyer 
could  quite  gei  over  his  foUy  in  uttering  such 
luxuriously  soft,  such  ridiculously  silly,  things,  or 
rather  nothings.  I  am  inclined  to  fear,  indeed, 
that  I  did  not  hear  the  wildest  ravings  of  these 
loyers*  fancies,  but  that  the  garden  proyed  more 
fayourable  to  the  poetle  development  than  eyen 
the  window-recess  of  an  old  room ;  for  one  eyen- 
ing,  when  they  were  Walking  there  by  moonlight, 
I  oyerheard  them  in  conyersation  (hiterspersed 
with  other  soanda,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Crack- 
ing of  nuts  or  small  whips,)  of  which  the  words 
Bpoken,  just  as  they  passed  under  the  open  win- 
dow,  sounded  so  like  **  thrice  angelic  Caroline,** 


that,  taking  them  as  a  sample  of  their  eyeahig*8 
discourse,  I  was  glad  when  thdy  adyanced  beycuod 
my  hearing.  It  may  be  that  Edward  was  merdy 
reading  to  her  out  of  an  old  romance  the  folsome 
flatteries  of  som#  yenerably  senrile  dotard,  bot 
then  the  ** Caroline**  sounded  suspicious;  and, 
even  straining  our  charity  to  put  thisconstroctioo 
on  the  words,  what  becomes  of  that  peculiar,  oft- 
repeated,  and  unmistakeable  smackin^  soundt 
Was  this  merely  an  appropriate  Illustration  of  the 
tale  t  The  most  that  my  charity  can  do  in  the 
case  is  to  adopt  the  klss,  and  beKeve  that  it  was 
simply  the  **kiBS  of  charity;**  or,  better,  that 
ther/  were  the  Idases  of  charity,  which  I  do  very 
readily  belieye.  Ko ;  taking  all  the  circumstan- 
ces  into  consideration,  I  giye  them  up  on  this 
occasion  as  a  pair  of  moon-struck  loyers,  and,  if 
my  reader  be  able,  either  by  charity  or  aught  eise, 
to  rescue  them  from  this  character,  he  or  she  it 
at  liberty  to  exercise  the  requisite  ingenuity,  and 
I  wish  it  may  prove  successful. 

But  if  the  Communications  of  young  lorers 
proyed  rather  distasteful  to  a  tfaird  party,  eyen 
though  but  an  arm-chair,  judge  how  intoleraUe 
must  the  ludicrously  endearing  expresaons  of 
an  old  couple  haye  proyed.;  and  yet  I  was  com- 
pelled  to  listen  to  these.  The  smooth  oourse  of 
Edward  and  CaroUne's  true  loye  was  interrupted 
by  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaooountable  freak 
on  the  part  of  the  alderman.  He  made  demoo- 
straüons  of  an  Intention  to  ent^  *g&in  into  that 
holy  State  from  which  the  death  of  Caroline*« 
mother  had  released  him.  For  my  part,  I  caa 
scarcely  presenre  any  equanimity,  eyen  after  thiA 
interyid  of  time  had  elapsed,  while  statine  th« 
fiict  As  soon  as  I  discoyered  it,  and  heard  my 
Caroline  erring  as  she  told  Edward  about  it,  I 
could  haye  broken  down  beneath  the  old  fellow 
with  pure  contempt  and  Indignation.  He  couldnH 
see  his  daughter  get  married,  but  he  must  do  so 
too,  forsooth  I  Pshaw !  I  am  a  chair  of  placid, 
almost  stoical  temperament,  but  still  I  am  a  chair, 
and  possessed  of  the  feelings  of  my  kind,  and 
this  quite  banished  my  indifference,  fiUriy  oyer^ 
came  all  my  philoeophy.  I  was  roused.  I  longed 
to  get  the  alderman  8  toe  under  one  of  my  feet, 
and  the  late  Mrs.  May  seated  on  me.  WonMnH 
we  haye  forcibly  reminded  him  of  those  infirmi« 
ties  of  age,  which  he  appeared  to  haye  so  com- 
pletely  forgotten  I  Of  course,  my  rage  was  impo- 
tent I  hoped  that  the  catastrophe  migfat  be 
ayerted.  I  should  haye  been  glad  to  have  heard 
of  the  burial  rather  than  the  marriage  seryioe 
being  read  oyer  him.  But  no,  he  was  not  going 
to  die  just  then.  That  his  marriage  proyed  hw 
death,  indeed,  I  firmly  belieye ;  but  it  did  so  not 
prospectiyely,  but  retrospectiyely — not  by  antid- 
pation,  but  by  recollection.  I  found  there  was  no 
possibility  of  its  being  ayerted  by  human  ag^ncy. 
A  widow  had  ftxed  on  him,  and  while  Carolme 
was  immersed  in  the  pleasures  of  courtship,  she 
had  courted  the  old  alderman,  flattered  liim, 
amused  him,  teased  him,  diddled — ^yes,  diddled 
him.  Henceforth,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  oM  kdy  and  gentleman  to  seat  themselyes  in 
the  two  arm-chairs,  and  there  ehe  courted  him 
with  coarse,  monstrous,  palpably  false  and  absurd 
compliments,  which  the  alderman  gulped  down 
yery  graclously,  though  I  obseryed  she  had  to  do 
I  nearly  all  the  ooarting  herselfl 
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In  a  verj  shoii  time  they  were  married,  Oaro- 
line  to  please  her  father,  appeariog  at  the  cere- 
mony,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  could  assume. 
One  bappj  conaequence  of  the  wedding  was,  that 
\i  pnt  a  Btop,  a  fuU  stop,  to  the  courtahip,  as  (ar 
is  the  okl  people  were  concemed ;  and  I  think  I 
may  say,  I  never  saw  the  second  Mrs.  May  fondle 
or  manifest  any  fooUsh  affeetioQ  for  the  old  man 
•fter  marriage.    Caroline  was  ainply  avenged ;  I 
had  abundant  satisfiustion  on  the  old  alderman  for 
his  folly.    He  was  mated ;  he  was  more — he  was 
eheckmated.    He  got  so  little  of  his  own  way, 
was  80  thoronghly  snubbed  and  kept  under,  that 
I  foresaw,  from  the  moment  of  his'resumption  of 
the  matrimonial  fetters,  that  his  Ufe  woiüd  be  a 
iboft,  tbongh  not  a  merry  one.    Poor  Oaroline 
did  all  she  could  to  maintain  peace,  but  in  vain, 
and  she  looked  forward  to  her  approaching  mar- 
riage as  a  happy  ezit  from  a  scene  of  domestic 
misery,  almost  as  much  as  an  entrance  on  the 
joys  of  domestic  felidty.    Her  wedding-day  was 
fixed,  but  bcfore  it  arrived  her  fiither  was  lying 
Tery  ilL    I  should  have  stated  that  one  ot  the 
firat  acts  of  the  second  Mrs.   May^s  reign  was  to 
banish  one  of  us  arm-chairs  to  the  back  sitting- 
room,  and  the  other  to  the  alderman^s  bed-room. 
It  was  my  lot  to  be  placed  in  the  latter  apart- 
ment    How  tenderly  Garolme  nursed  her  sick 
fiuher,.  I  cannot  describe.    She  was  ever  at  band 
to  soothe  and  cheer  him.    One  moming,  the  old 
gentleman  appeared  much  worse,  and,  calling  his 
daogfater  to  him,  he  asked  her,   in  a  low  Toice, 
whecher  she  had  any  request  to  make.    I  thought 
it  bat  a  matter  of  form.    I  knew  that  he  had  al- 
ready  made  disposition  of  his  property,  and  had 
proTided  for  Mrs.  May  far  more  liberally  than  she 
deserred.    I  waited  impaticutly  for  Garoline's 
anawer.    To  my  surprise,  she  said  that  she  had 
one  fiiTOur  to  ask.    Her  father  begged  her  to 
speak  out.    She  seemed  to  hesitate.    I  hoped 
ihe  was  not  going  to  disappoint  all  my  hopes — to 
destroy  my  good  opinion  of  her.    She  asked  with 
all  aimplicity   and  half-reluctantly,  **  Father,  let 
me  have  the  two  old  oak  arm-chairs  that  used  to 
fltand  in  the  bay-wmdow."    Poor  dear  Caroline ! 
My  heart  of  oak  warmed  towards  her  while  she 
tpoke.    She  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  she 
peeped  into  the  room  so  timidly,  to  see  whether 
her  mother  was  reading.    And  after  all,  I  was  not 
deceived.    She  did  love  tho  old  fumiture,  where 
her  father  and  mother  had  sat,  and  she  wished  to 
€kim  these  old  chairs,  which  were  now  laid  aside 
and  neglected ;  and  for  the  sake  of  **  auld  lang^ 
fjne,"  and  for  the  memories  of  days  when  she 
kul  leamed  her  lesson  or  worked  her  sampler, 
•eated  in  the  arm-chair,  or  perhaps  thinking  of 
the  time  when  Edward  and  ^e  sat  üi  them,  and 
talked  together,  she  would  take  them  to  her  new 
home,  and  treasure  them  up  as  mementos  of  the 
past    But  the  alderman  was  not  appointed  unto 
death  at  that  time ;  thanks,  in  some  measuro,  no 
doobt,  to  tho  eare  and  kindncss  of  Caroline,  he 
reooTered   from  this  attack,  and  liyed  a  few 
months  longer,  during  which  time  he  saw  his 
daoghter  wedded ;  and,  when  she  entered  her 
husband*s  house,  the  two  chairs  were  Standing  by 
the  firoside  in  a  snug  little  parier ;  and  heartily 
giad  was  I  to  escape  from  the  old  house,  and  to 
aooompany  Caroline,  though,  had  I  known  the 


future,  I  had  better  have  remained  where  I  was. 
But  oi  this  anon. 

We  took  up  our  abode  very  contentedly  atour 
new  residence,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  com- 
menced  their  married  life  with  erery  auspicioua 
omen.  The  alderman  not  unfrequently  retired 
fW>m  the  discord  of  his  own  house  to  tho  peace 
which  reigned  in  his  daughter's  residence,  while 
Mrs.  May  never  intruded  into  this  tranquU  re- 
treat.  The  poor  old  gentleman  bitterly  berooan* 
ed  his  hard  täte,  and  his  son  and  daughter  could 
do  little  to  comfort  him,  save  in  offering  sympa- 
thy.  He  lived  to  see  his  first  grand-child,  and 
then  passed  away,  leaving  his  disconsolate  widow 
to  moum  his  loss. 

Caroline  proved  as  good  a  wife  and  mother  at 
she  had  been  a  daughter,  and  for  some  time  all 
went  smoothly,  and  prosperity  smiled  on  the  hap* 
py  family.  By  degrees,  nowerer,  a  chaoge  took 
place.  I  could  perceiye  that  something  was 
wrong.  Every  evening  Mr.  Wilson  went  out,  and 
once  or  twice,  when  Caroline  asked  him  whither 
he  went,  he  roplied,  **  To  the  club."  Still,  be- 
yond  a  little  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  family, 
or  a  slight  Interruption  of  the  domestic  harmony, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  further  evil.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  I  obseryed  that  he  had  lost  his 
healthy  aspect,  and  looked  bloated  and  sensuaL 
Then,  one  night  on  his  retum  home,  he  talked 
loudly  and  unconnectedly,  stampcd  his  feet,  and, 
finally,  sunk  down  on  the  ground  in  the  Stupor  <d 
drunkenness.  From  this  time,  his  progress  in 
dissipation  and  towards  ruin  was  rapid.  Moming, 
noon,  and  night,  he  indulged  in  the  use  of  stimo* 
lants.  Soon  he  became  short  of  money.  Caro- 
line husbanded  her  resources  as  long  as  she  re- 
ceived  anything,  and  ezpended  them  with  pra* 
dence  and  extreme  economy.  Her  own  drest 
became  daily  more  and  more  shabby ;  then  her 
children  were  meanly,  andat  length  scantily  clad ; 
then  the  scarcity  extended  to  provisioos,  and  the 
children  were  coarsely  at  first,  and  soon  insuffi- 
ciently  fed.  Many  there  were  who  spared 
her  husband  for  her  sake,  and  delayed  pr6- 
ceeding  to  extremities  until  her  death,  which, 
to  all,  save  her  infatuated  husband,  appeared 
inevitable.  And  still  this  simple-hearted,  this 
tenderly-nurtured,  this  affectionate  ^irl,  bore 
all  the  bürden  of  the  household  care.  At  once 
tho  mistress  and  the  servant,  she  nursed  the  chil- 
dren, she  attended  upon  her  husband;  she  made  ex- 
cuses  to  those  who  came  for  money,  and  prevailed 
on  them  to  wait  yet  a  few  days ;  she  strove  to 
recUim  her  fallen  husband ;  she  reasoned,  oh  how 
wisely  I  she  persuaded,  oh  how  eloquently  I  she 
entreated,  with  what  eamestnessl  she  remon- 
strated,  with  what  kindness  and  dolicacy !  She 
thought,  she  spoke,  she  acted,  she  labored,  until 
at  length,  having  exerted  hcrself  beyond  her 
strengä,  she  sunk  upon  the  bed,  and  lay  pouring 
out  her  lifeVblood  with  every  breath.  She  lay 
long  nnregarded.  The  children  were  at  play  in 
the  yard ;  her  husband  was  attempting  to  attend 
to  business.  When  he  retumed,  he  rushed  out 
to  seek  assistance.  Her  £ather*s  old  friend  and 
surgeon  was  sent  for,  and  gave  directions  for  her 
treatment;  but  told  them,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  little  hope.  The  guilty  husband  looked 
on  in  helpless  grief.  Once  more  she  opened  her 
\  eyes,  lo<^ed  Umguidly  on  him  she  had  so  deeplf 
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lored,  pointed  to  her  chüdren,  closed  her  ejes, 
breathed  BofUy,  more  gently,  yet  more  Ugbtly — 
no  more  I 

Edward  Wilson  walked  dowki  from  the  Chamber 
of  death  and  seated  himself  in  the  little  parlor, 
another  man  from  what  he  was  a  few  hours  be* 
tore,  Now  he  was  awake,  now  he  feit.  The  hap- 
piness  he  had  deetroyed^the  hopes  he  had  blaated, 
the  mieery  he  had  inflicted,  the  fearful  and  now 
fareparable  wrong  he  had  committed,  the  degrad- 
ation  into  which  he  had  sunk,  all  broke  npon  his 
Tiew,  and  ehone  into  bis  mind  with  blinding, 
scorchiDg  rays;  he  eorered  bis  &ce  with  bis 
bands,  and  rociced  to  and  fro  in  bis  agony.  He 
raised  bis  ey  es  and  looked  aroond  the  room ;  tbere 
was  no  tear  on  bis  cheek — he  conld  not  weep. 
He  threw  bimself  on  the  groond,  and  tbere,  the 
Ught  of  reason,  iickering  as  each  gust  of  emo- 
tion threatened  to  quench  it  in  tbe  tbick  dark- 
ness  of  insanity,  he  nttered  the  wildest  rayings. 
Kow  some  lines  of  a  conylyial  song  broke  from 
bis  Ups,  and  now  he  nttered  imprec^ons  against 
fanaginary  enemies,  while  sometlmes  endearing 
•xpressions  mlngled  with  bisinooberent  shontinffs. 
I  leamed  fW>m  bis  nnconscions  ntterances  that  he 
was  more  guilty  than  bis  wife  supposed.  Oaroline 
knew  not  that  her  busband  was  dishonest;  and 
well  was  it  for  her,  too,  that  she  nerer  leamed 
that  he  had  forgotten,  at  least  thought  lightly  of, 
the  wife  of  bis  choice,  and  once  bis  omy  Jore. 
She  was  spared  tbe  knowledee  of  tbese ;  äie  had 
not  to  fathom  tbe  lowest  depths  of  bis  &XL  Among 
bis  wild  confessions  of  guilt,  this  b\jary  of  CaroUne 
occapied  the  chiet  place,  and  eTer  and  anoD,  after 
a  rooment's  silence,  he  would  utter  with  deep 
feeling  some  sentence  of  the  decbiration  he  had 
made  wben  he  stood  with  her  before  tbe  altar, 
and  made  her  bis  wife.  After  a  time,  tbe  riolence 
of^  bis  emotions  seemed  to  bare  gabsided  ;  he 
^riied  deeply,  and  presently  sank  into  slumber. 
^Hien  he  awoke,  he  endeavored  to  assnrae  a  calm 
demeanor,  but  bis  countenance  betrayed  the 
presence  of  deep  emotion  within.  He  went  up- 
ttairs,  and  gazed  on  all  that  remained  of  bis  wife ; 
then  calllng  the  cbildren  into  tbe  room,  he  kissed 
ibem  all,  and  wben  they  asked  for  their  motber, 
told  them  they  might  see  her  again  sometiroe ; 
and  then,  after  weeping  with  them,  he  left  the 
house,  and  entered  it  no  mdte,  People  who 
oame  into  tbe  room  in  a  day  or  two  after,  said  he 
had  drowned  bimself  on  tbe  erening  that  bis  wife 
haddied. 

OBiLpTlR  UI. 

Mr.  Wilsom^s  establisbment  being,  as  already 
detailed,  broken  up,  everything  was  sold,  and  in 
this  sale  I  was  parted  firom  my  old  companion 
cbab*. 

I  was  carried  away  by  the  auctioneer  as  a  cheap 
pmtibase  of  bis  own,  and  lay  in  a  sort  of  lumber 
room  fbr  some  dme.  I  baye  reason  to  regard 
this  as,  on  the  wbole,  the  dullest  perlod  of  my  ex- 
istence.  Wbether  I  should  bare  remained  tbere 
nntil  now,  or  been  ebopped  up  for  firewood,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  erents,  I  cannot  gness ; 
but  it  bappened  yery  fortnnately  for  me  that, 
wben  I  had  fbr  many  years  been  immured  in  this 
uncongenial  retirement,  tbere  arose  an  extraor^ 
Bary  mania  among  ladies  fbr  antique  fumitore, 


and,  fai  particular,  oM  Gothicchairs  were  in  great 
demand.  The  auctioneer  who  had  originally 
purchased  me,  had  disposcd  of  bis  business  and 
some  articies  of  fumiture  to  a  younger  member 
of  bis  profession,  and  ^is  gentleman,  Coming  into 
the  room  one  day,  no  sooner  set  bis  eyes  upon 
me,  all  dusty  as  I  was,  than  he  peroeired  at  a 
glanoe  how  good  a  sale  might  be  made  of  me. 
Under  erdinary  cireamstances,  be  would  bare 
been  only  too  happy  to  bare  sold  me  at  a  sligbt 
adraace  on  the  sum  be  paid  fbr  me,  to  any  one 
requbring  a  strong  garden  or  hall  c^air.  As  it 
was,  altbough  I  was  far  too  yonng  for  tbe  pur- 
pose,  and,  indeed,  was  scarcely  so  antique  as  many 
of  the  ladies,  the  sutrjects  oi  the  roania,  who 
would  probably  bare  strongly  deaied  the  mriica- 
bility  of  the  epitbet  to  tbemselTes,  it  was  oeter- 
mined  that  I  should  figure  in  the  next  catalogne 
as  a  genuine  old  oak.  Accordinffly  I  was  taken 
down,  dusted,  and  polisbed  up  a  uttle,  and  in  the 
next  catalogue  I  appeared  in  the  character  (poei- 
tively  my  fbst  appearance  in  that  character)  of  a 
**  Taluable  antique  elbow  cbair,  of  dark  oak,  da» 
borately  canred,  yeiy  suitable  for  a  lady^s  drawinn^ 
room,** 

On  tbe  day  of  sale,  a  number  of  la^ee^  and  one 
or  two  gentlemen,  examined  me,  and  pronounced 
me  a  gem-unique.  Tbe  competition  fbr  me  was 
extremely  keen,  and  at  flrst  pretty  general,  bot 
speedily  the  bidders  for  tbe  moet  part  witbdn»w 
from  the  oontest,  leaying  it  to  be  dedded  bj 
two  elderiy  ladies — a  widow  and  a  spinster — who 
seemed  prepared  to  Contend  with  all  tbe  ardor 
that  animated  the  two  suryiyors  of  the  Horatfi 
and  Ouriatii  in  the  last  round  of  their  memorable 
combat  The  auctioneer  repeated  bis  estimate  of 
my  great  beauty  and  yalue,  and  the  two  ladlee 
puckered  up  their  Ups,  fh>wned,  aad  lud  bal^ 
orowns  in  adyanoe  of  each  other  with  an  energj 
and  pertinadty  which  left  nothing  to  be  deeired. 
The  strifo,  at  flrst  fHendly,  bad  now  assumed  the 
character  of  a  dud,  and  threatened  to  degenerate 
mto  a  serious  personal  quarrel.  The  ladies  were 
old  riyals  at  this  sort  ofthing;  the  sale-room  had 
been  the  soene  of  f^uent  eonfiict,  and  each  had 
her  own  partisans,  aiders,  and  abettors.  Thej 
were  equally  matched  in  «desire  to  possess  me« 
and  in  tbe  peouniary  qualification  for  so  deing ;  bot 
perhaps  the  unmarried  kdy  had  ratber  the  greater 
obstinacy  of  the  two,  though  the  stock  ef  tbe  in- 
ferior one  in  respect  to  this  artide  was  by  no 
means  smalU  The  widow  (as  Beift  Life  would 
Word  it)  began  to  show  signs  of  distress.  Sbe 
waited  ratber  longer  before  bidding  in  adyanee 
than  she  should  properly  haye  done.  The  spia- 
ster  foHowed  up  her  adyantage,  and  sbrieked  out 
her  adyanoe  with  an  air  of  defiance.  This  hwd 
quite  the  opposite  effect  from  wbat  was  intended, 
and  cost  tiie  fboKsh  yirgin  flye  shttUngs,  for  tbe 
widow  at  once  capped  it  with  another  baltoowiu 
The  interest  and  exdtement  had  now  reacbed  a 
high  pütch,  I  shouM  haye  said  their  height,  had 
not  a  trifling  incident  occurred,  which  at  onoe 
gaye  a  powwfbl  impetus  to  tbe  exdtement,  im- 
parted  an  air  of  hilarity  to  the  wbole  affidr,  and, 
perhaps,  was  tbe  means  of  beatlng  the  widow  out 
of  tbe  flekl.  It  was  this :  among  tfie  crowd  of 
porters,  and  roen  in  a  similar  poekion  fai  soetetj, 
who  formed  the  backgroond  of  tbe  crowd  w)»o 
frequented  the  auotloD  mart,  was  one  man  wbo 
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tpparently  feit  deeplj  interested  in  the  suocefls 
of  the  fiir  unwedded  one ;  and  just  wben  the 
widow,  who  had  been  a  lengih  behind,  had  by 
her  last  bold  stroke  placed  heroelf  neck-and-neck 
[Bell  again)  with  her  Opponent,  and  the  proprie- 
tordhipof  thechairseemed  again  for  a  moment  in 
abejance,  thia  enthuaiastic  bottle-holder,  either 
ignoraot  of  the  mies  of  polite  life,  or  carried  away 
bj  intense  interest  in  the  everU,  broke  the  brcath- 
lew  silence  of  the  assembly,  and  the  epinster^a 
ftttdious  calcnlation,  by  ezclaiming,  in  a  hoUow, 
tgiuted  Toice,  "  Go  it,  go  it»  little  nn  ;  go  itl" 
the  lady  appealed  to  being  of  diminutive  stature. 
When  the  laughter,  hisses,  cheers,  confusion, 
eries of  "Turn  bim  out,**  &c.,  had  submded,  the 
iair  combatant  did  go  it,  and^  apparently  reluc- 
tanUy,  honored  the  expeetant  auctioneer  with  the 
acqaiescent  nod.  The  bammer  hung  in  suBpense. 
**  Qobg— go-ing — ^Mra.  Scorier, — ^go-ing — ^go-ing** 
—the  hammer  descended — "  gono — Miss  Con- 
der."  Miss  Conder  received  the  conffratulations 
of  her  supporters  with  an  air  of  meeldy  triumph- 
ant  humUity,  which  distorted  her  at  no  time  re. 
markably  pleasing  features  into  a  most  hideously 
sptteAü  visage.  In  so  far  aa  I  was  concemed,  I 
had  tfae  satläction  of  knowing  that  I  had  fetched 
about  four  timea  my  original  price,  and  ten  times 
my  real  value. 

I  speedily  fonnd  myseU^  alter  haring  nnder- 
gone  a  prelimlnary  polishing,  in  the  drawing*room 
of  the  wortby  lady  who  had  carried  me  off  so  yic- 
torioosly  firom  the  hotly-contested  field.  I  was 
Boon  niade  aware  that  I  was  promoted  into  a 
higher  class  of  Society  than  I  had  formerly  been 
accostomed  to.  My  old  loose  cushion  was  dis- 
carded,  and  after  remaining  uncovered  for  a  few 
weeks,  I  leamed  that  a  piece  of  tapestry,  upon 
which  Miss  Conder  had  for  a  long  time  been  en- 
gaged,  was  desig^ned,  with  a  corresponding^  piece 
atready  completed,  to  compose  the  covennc  for 
my  back  and  seat.  In  due  time  the  bist  süken 
tfaread  was  wrought  in,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  up- 
hoUterer*8  tot>e  invested  with  my  new  garments, 
and,  thus  adomed,  I  retumed  to  take  my  position 
amoog  the  other  elegant  articles  which  found  a 
place  in  Miss  Conder  s  drawing-room.  The  pieces 
which  that  indnsirioiis  lady  had  with  her  own  de- 
ficate  fingers  wrought,  in  brilliant  colors  and 
gloesy  Silken  thread,  were  eztremely  appropriate 
to  my  shape,  use,  and  material  as  an  old  oak  arm- 
ehair,  beinff  two  orientHlscenes  caricatured  out  of 
the  book  of  Qenesis ;  the  figures,  attitudes,  per- 
spective, colors,  coetume,  and  botanical  and  soo- 
bgical  accompaniments,  having  been  suggested 
by  Miss  Conder*s  fancy,  and  decided  upon  by  her 
own  taste,  which  it  would  seem  was  ingenious 
rather  tban  judicioos.  The  work  and  myself^  as 
aenring  to  display  it,  however,  gare  abundant  sa- 
tiifiustion,  and  I  might  have  continued  quietly  to 
occapy  a  comer  of  Miss  Conder*s  drawing-room, 
b  Company  with  snndry  screens,  ottomans,  foot- 
atools,  and  other  articles  distinguished  by  that 
amiable  lady  having  expended  some  portion  of 
her  taste  and  skill  in  thebr  decoration,  but  that, 
Wving  Ured,  say  forty  years,  in  a  State  of  Single 
hlessäneee,  the  aforesidd  lady  suddenly  took  a 
vMm  of  giring  both  sides  afair  trial,  anticipatinff, 
of  ooorse,  that  a  pair  would  eigoy  double  blessea- 
nesB.  So,  fbrvetting  the  cruelty  which  no  doubt 
ahe  minifested  In  her  early  daya^  she  yielded  her 


band  and  purse,  and  what  heart  she  had,  to  a 
young  spark,  who,  being  short  of  caah,  had  seen 
good  to  add  a  triflo  to  bis  pecuniary  stature  by  a 
matrimonial  specuUtion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  YUHers,  for  reasons 
which  the  sagacious  reaäer  will  readily  discover 
and  appreciate,  detcrmined  on  commencing  their 
wedded  life  in  a  town  in  which  they  were  un- 
known;  and,  accordingly,  Mrs.  YHIiers  made 
arrangements  for  disposing  of  a  considerable  poi^ 
tion  of  her  gbods  and  chatteis,  which  she  did  not 
find  it  quite  convenient  to  carry  with  her  about 
the  conntry  in  her  wanderings  in  search  of  a 
home.  I — havmg  previously  been  stripped  of  the 
illustrations  of  Scripture  history  which  had  graced 
my  back  and  seat — was  presented  to  an  old  friend 
(a  poor  rclation)of  Mrs.  Yilliers,  who,  having  been 
reduced  in  circumstances,  was  living  in  lodginss, 
consisting  of  a  bedroom  and  parier,  wbose  walls 
were  condemned  to  bear  (if  walls  have  ears,  a9 
the  proverb  asserts  they  have)  her  constant  com- 
plaints  of  the  present,  andmoumful  reminiscences 
of  brighter  days  of  yore.  In  this^pleasing  retreat 
I  became  once  more  an  articie  of  use.  Over- 
whelmed  with  cushions  and  pillows,  I  was  privil- 
eged  to  be  the  seat  in  which,  wrapped  up  in  a 
multitude  of  sbawls,  this  inveterate  old  grumbler 
settled  herseif  when  she  rose  in  the  morning,  and 
in  which  she  continued  until  she  retired  to  bed 
again.  The  time  soon  came  when  death  released 
her  from  her  cares,  and  mefrom  her  Service.  Her 
friends,  on  leaming  that  she  had  done  grumblmg, 
commenced  raising  funds  for  her  burial,  by  the 
sale  of  her  effects,  and  I,  with  a  few  rickety  piecea 
of  fumiture,  passed  into  the  hands  of  abroker. 

In  common  with  other  artidos,  I  was  occasion- 
ally  brougfat  forward  and  exposed  to  view,  with  a 
faint  forlom  hope  ihai  somebody  might  buy  us. 
At  such  seasons  I  amused  royself  by  speculating 
iuto  what  sphUre  I  should  next  pass,  and  many  a 
person  did  I  mark  as  likely  to  beconie  a  purchaser. 
For  a  long  time  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment, 
and,  when  my  release  did  oome,  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised  at  the  charncter  of  the  person  who  bought 
me.  I  had  experienced,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
some  Strange  vicisaitudes,  and  was  now  quite  pre- 
pared  to  pass  into  a  cottage,  andtherebeknocked 
about  nntil  I  feil  in  pieces.  Judge  of  my  aston- 
ishment,  when  oneday  avery&shionably  dressed 
young  man  stopped,  asked  my  price  (the  old  fur- 
niture-mania  having  disappeared,  old  rags  or  fan- 
tastic  China  being  now  the  rage,  I  had  sunk  to  my 
real  intrinsic  value),  at  once  paid  the  moderate 
Bum  demanded,  and  ordered  me  to  be  sent  to  a 
house  in  the  town,  which  proved  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  Carter.  The  next  day  I  was  hoisted  on  a 
cart,  and  taken  several  miles  into  the  country, 
and  finally  deposited  in  the  hall  of  a  neat  vHla. 

The  gentleman  who  had  purchased  me  at  once 
appear^  and  assigned  me  a  poaition  in  the  en- 
trance  hall.  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  on 
what  account  I  was  thus  introduced  into  a  house 
which  seemed  to  be  complete  without  me.  But 
I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  by  this  time,  and 
waited  patiently  in  the  expectation  of  some  day 
solving  this  mystery.  The  explanation  shortly 
came,  for  one  d^y  my  owner,  in  conducting  a  party 
of  friends  throngh  the  hall,  pointed  to  me,  and 
Said,  "  An  heirloora ;  been  in  the  fiunily  since  the 
flood  ahnost**    Yery  probably  I  was  quite  aa 
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much  an  heirloom  as  any  of  the  paintings,  which 
he  freqaently  introducod  to  the  notice  of  hiB 
guestB  as  portraits of  his  ancestors.  I  feit  heartily 
indignant  that  my  yenerable  appearance  should 
cause  me  thus  to  be  trepanned  into  coontenanc- 
ing  my  owDer*8  Claims  to  honorable  descent,  but 
was  consoied  under  the  indignity  by  an  expecta- 
tion  of  the  speedy  extinction  of  all  his  absurd  pre- 
tensions.  I  was  glad  to  see  bailiffs  in  the  house  ; 
I  rejoiced  to  see  little  tickets  stuck  on  erery 
articie,  to  findmyself  marked  Lot  S4,  and  at  length 
to  bebold  a  crowd  of  people  assembled,  and  the 
whole  sold  oflf.  When  Lot  84  was  put  up,  I 
heard  ono  of  the  friends  of  my  late  owner  remark 
in  a  tolerably  loud  tone,  and  witb  an  indifferently 
good  Imitation  of  the  Toice  and  manner  of  the  late 
proprietor,  "  An  heirloom ;"  "  Been  in  the  family 
since  the  flood  almost,**  added  a  second ;  **  Made 
of  the  wood  of  the  original  ark/'  said  another  ; 
**  His  arms/*  suggested  a  fourth,  pointing,  not  to 
my  heraldic  Ornaments,  but  to  those  side-pieces 
which  in  chairs  of  my  construction  obtain  the  name 
of  arms  or  elbows.  The  badinage  having  ceased, 
the  sale  proceeded,  and  again  1  changed  owners. 
My  history  draws  to  a  close.  I  was  bought  by 
the  Uindlord  of  the  Burley  Arms,  and  placed  in 
this  room,  where  the  bustle  and  change  of  occu- 
pants  have  made  the  portion  of  my  time  spent 
here  the  most  agreeable  I  have  known.  Some- 
ümes,  when  none  of  those  for  whose  especial 
accommodation  the  room  is  intended,  are  in  the 
house,  I  am  plcased  with  the  socicty  and  conver- 
sation  of  some  of  the  inhabitantsofthetown;  and 
I  have  been  particularly  amused  by  the  contrast 
between  the  opinions  of  the  active  men  of  busi- 
ness,  and  those  of  the  quiet  elderly  men  who  have 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  retirement  of  this 
their  native  place.  Most  of  the  great  social  ques- 
tions  have  I  heard  discussed  in  this  room  with  an 
impartiality  and  mildncss  proportionate  to  their  im- 
portance.  Two  old  cronies,  in  particular,  have  oftcn 
interested  me  by  their  fierce  invectives  against  the 
numorous  innovations  which  they  are  fated  to  wit- 
ness.  Even  I  can  discover  that  they  approve  only 
of  improvements  which  took  place  when  tbem- 
seWes  were  improving,  and  of  progress  which  was 
made  while  they  were  advancing ;  that,  unchang- 
ing  (at  least  for  good)  theraselTcs,  they  can  relish 
no  change  in  other  persons  or  things.  They  cor- 
dially  and  bitterly  deprecate  all  the  alterations  in 
their  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  sigh  for  good 
old  times,  when  they  should  rather  honestly  depre- 
eiate  their  own  increasinginfirmities,  and  sigh  for 
youth  again.  Their  most  intense  hatred  and  oon- 
tempt  are  resenred  for  the  railroad  recently  opened, 
which  they  predict,  will  eventually  plunge  the 
town  into  poverty,  and  destroy  all  its  inhabitants 
by  fearful  accideots.  In  proof  how  reasonable  are 
such  forebodings,  they  instance  the  dismissal  of 
one  drunken  coachman  from  his  Situation,  and  a 
casualty  which  deprived  another  "  hearty  good 
fellow  "  of  an  arm.  They  contend  that  the  town 
would  have  been  niined  already,  had  thcre  not 
been  a  large  influx  of  strangers  coming  to  reside, 
and  a  great  increase  of  building,  since  the  opening 
of  the  line,  but  so  contradictory  are  their  an  ticipa- 
tions  of  evil— one  dreading  the  removal  of  inhabit- 
ants and  business,  and  the  other  seeming  rather 
to  dread  the  sudden  influx  of  them — that,  chair  as 
I  am,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  town  being  materially 


injured  by  the  new  mode  of  transit  Of  conrse, 
the  gloomy  prospect  is  not  bounded  by  the  limits 
of  this  town  ;  it  takes  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ircland,  and  extends  to  oor 
remotest  colonies. 

I  agree  with  them  perfectly  in  thinking  that 
Britain's  elory  is  fast  departing,  will  soon  have 
fled ;  but  I  difier  from  them  whoUy  as  to  the  causes 
ot  her  decay.  They  think  that  literature  and  art 
will  soon  fall  away ;  they  dream  that  railways  and 
telegraphs  will  prove  her  destruction.  I  share  in 
their  anxiety ;  I  am  sometimes  raclancholy  when  I 
coutemplate  the  future;  but  my  solicltude  pro- 
ceeds  from  very  different  grounds  to  theirs.  I 
can  perceive  the  folly  of  their  apprehensions,  and 
smile  at  them ;  but,  when  I  see  how  perversely 
the  present  generation  prefers  foreign  timber  to 
our  native  oak,  I  am  filled  with  disquietude.  Oak 
and  oaken  chairs  are  inseparably  associated  with 
our  national  greatness,  and  I  hdpe  none  will  soft- 
pect  me  of  judging  partially  and  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  personal  feeling,  when  I  expresa  my 
opinion,  that  uuless  the  use  of  mahogany  and 
rosewood  be  restramed  by  the  le^slature,  England 
is  a  lost  country.  Yes,  I  own  I  am  deeply  con- 
cemed  when  I  witness  the  reckless  contempt  of 
national  interests  which,  under  the  specious  names 
of  liberality  and  rcfinement,  is  substituting  theae 
imported  vanities  for  our  own  homegrown  mate- 
rial.  Let  this  continue  unchecked,  and  the  con- 
sequence  is  inevitable.  It  needs  no  wiadom  of 
declining  age  to  foresee,  that  if  oak  is  not  requir^ 
for  arm-chairs,  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  grown; 
and  then,  when  it  is  no  longcr  attainable,  what  is 
to  become  of  our  navy  ?  I  feel  a  patriotic  frenxy 
thrilling  through  my  limbs  when  I  hear  the  strain, 
^*  Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships  ;*'  but,  I  ask,  what 
is  to  become  of  our  navy,  when  we  have  ceased  to 
grow  oak?  Shall  we  have  mahogany  shipa — 
rosewood  frigates?  Thus,  by  the  most  logical 
process  of  reasoning,  have  I  fumisbed  ground  for 
fear,  that,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred years,  my  country  may  have  &llen  from  her 
proud  Position. 

But  I  must  not  indulge  this  proneness  to  mond- 
ize.  More  generally  in  my  present  Situation  I  am 
pleased  with  Statements  of  the  progress  of  arls 
and  Sciences — of  education  and  information  for 
t^e  people  beins;  provided  in  profuse  abundance. 
As  I  befoi*e  said,  the  cheerful  conversation  and 
anticipations  of  the  busUing  travellers  who  fre- 
quent  the  room  present  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  etereotyped  trains  of  thought  and  dismal  fore- 
bodings of  those  who  view  the  future  only  through 
the  beclouded  and  fast-fiüUng  vision  of  declining 
age. 

Fme  Company,  excellent  good  fellows,  asHembU 
around  me  cven  yet.  Snug  whist  parties,  coi^ 
supper  spreads,  have  we  yet ;  and  when  Eddowei 
clears  his  pipes,  and  sings — 

*■*■  I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  oh,  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  ihal  old  ann-chair  ?*> 

and  points  sentimentally  to  me^  and  then  every 
glass  rings  in  the  room  with  the  Vibration  of  'Mond 
and  prolonged  applause,^  I  only  wish  I  may  re- 
tain  my  quiet  comer,  while  generations  yet  to 
come  meet  here  to  discuss  future  political  qa«^ 
tions,  crack  new  jokes,  and  sing  old  songs. 

The  manoscript  ended  here ;  and  as  the  readar 
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knows  I  was  alreadj  preparingto  leave  the  houRe 
when  I  first  saw  it,  I  penised  It  as  the  train  rapidly 
whiricd  noe  towards  my  destinadon,  and,  as  I  re- 
flected  on  the  various  cbanges  through  which  the 
old  chtir  had  passed,  I  wondered  how  long  the 
progress  of  refineroent  would  auflfer  it  to  retain  its 
pbce,  and  what  woiüd  be  its  next  resting-place. 

Tiiree  mooths  foand  me  again  at  the  Burley 
Anns,  and  there  stood  the  venerable  relic,  looking 
•s  guiltless  of  autobiographical  perpetrations  as 
tfaoagh  it  bad  never  seen  pens  or  papcr.  Again 
aod  agun  did  I  revisit  the  town,  and  find  it  still 
oecupjing  the  fireside  corner,  but  one  autumn 
er ening,  three  or  four  vears  after  the  date  of  my 
eTening's  ad  venture  whilom  narrated,  I  missed 
the  old  chair.  It  had  given  place  to  one  of  those 
loxarious  Compounds  o(  mahogany,  moroccOf  and 
spriugs,  whose  increasing  popularity  had  occa- 
•ioDed  80  much  alarm  and  so  many  anxious  fore- 
bodings  to  its  less  elegant  and  comfortable  prede- 
eeamr.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  trace  the  dld 
chftir  to  its  present  retreat,  and  fuUy  expecting  to 
find  it  stowed  away  in  a  garret,  or  banisbed  to  a 
haj-Ioft,  I  rang  the  bell,  and,  on  the  «aiter  ap- 
pe^ring,  asked  bim  what  had  become  of  the  oak 
chair.  In  reply,  he  gave  me  in  scraps  the  follow- 
ing  particulars,  which  with  some  details,  supplied 
by  subsequent  personal  Observation,  are  as  fbllows : 
—The  Rev.  A.  B.  Renwick,  the  recently-ap- 
pointed  curate,  having  quarrelled  with  the  re- 
cpected  aged  vicar  of  the  parish  church,  had  been 
tealously  supported  by  a  number  of  female  Young 
Enghuiders ;  and  by  a  few  more  important,  influen- 
tüü,  and  wealthy  members  of  li»  late  congrega- 
tion,  and  had  just  recommenced  bis  pastoral  mi- 
mstrations  in  a  new  church  built  for  the  express 
accommodation  of  bimself  and  flock,  and  abound- 
Sng  in  oratorical,  penitential-looking  niches,  funny 
litUc  boxes,  crosses  of  every  variely  of  pattero, 
stamed  glass  Windows,  containing  pictorial  cari- 
catures  of  saints,  empercrs,  angels  (fallen  and  un- 
diito),  cows,  calves,  dragons,  lambs,  young 
woDien  aVid  younger  children,  chains,  swords, 
keva,  and  otheredifying  Symbols — in  short,  a  per- 
fect  medley  of  the  contents  of  a  toy-shop,  a  fish- 
shop,  Siitlthfield  market,  and  a  wholcsale  iron- 
nion^r*8  warehouse,  emptied  together  intothe 
Barlin<;t(fn  or  Lowther  Arcade — doths,  white  and 
colored,  candles  and  candlesticks,  censers — and, 
b  fact,  all  the  paraphernalia  necessary  to  the  per- 
ibnnance  of  the  *^postures,  impostures,  and 
histrionics,"  which  the  Rev.  Augustus  Berners 
Renwick  tbought  it  bis  duty  to  go  through  for  the 
benefit  of  bimself  and  friends.  This  worthy,  hav- 
ing undertakcn  a  special  Visitation  of  everybody 
tboot  hini,  had  found  bis  way  into  the  commercial 
Toom  of  the  Burley  Arms,  and,  there  seated,  had 
ca^t  hii  eyes  on  the  arm-chair,  whose  history  we 
bave  already  had.  The  rev.  gentleman, — being 
p(»$tesscd  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider  a 
nedisval  taste,  severe,  and,  of  course,  unim- 
peachable,  being  a  devoted  admirer  of  high  art, 
okl  buildings,  cbairs,  and  tabics — bad  offered  to 
ptirchase  the  aforesaid  chair,  to  complete  the  fur- 
Ditare  of  bis  vcstry.  Mine  hoflt,  not  possc^ing 
mach  of  the  character  of  a  virtuoso,  did  not  lay 
tny  very  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  accom- 
pTisliment  of  bis  revereace*8  wishes,  and  the  aale 
Vis  cffected. 

I  bad  ao  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and  fbrtnnttelj 
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succeeding  in  hitting  on  a  few  minutes  when  St. 
Xavier*s  was  notoccupiedby  any  of  the  numeroua 
Services  conducted  therein  during  the  day,  I  paid 
a  Visit  to  the  church,  examined  it,  had  its  varioui 
beauties  pointed  out,  and  theo,  passing'  into 
the  vostry,  beheld  the  object  of  my  search  con- 
signed  to  a  sort  of  dungeon — a  little,  earthy, 
vaulted  apartment,  scarcely  large  enoughto  whip 
a  cat  in,  far  less  for  Mr.  Renwick  to  flagellate 
bimself  in  comfortably,  dimly  lighted  by  narrow 
Strips  of  Windows,  and  surrounded  by  grim  littld 
stone  beads  projecting  from  the  wall  on  all  sidel. 
The  griffins  looked  fierce,  vindictivje,  but  bn- 
potent.  The  whole  article  wore  a  hapless,  help* 
less,  dlsconcerted,  and  disconsolate  aspect,  and  I 
soliloquised  aloud — *'A  pretty  end  this  of  your 
Strange  career ;  rather  at  variance,  this  State  of 
things,  with  that  which  you,  at  the  dose  of  your 
little  narration,  fondly  desired  might  be  yours  for 
years  to  come." 

'*  And  this,  sir,  is  the  last  place  I  take  yon  to,** 
exclaimed  my  guido,  looking  expectant. 

"Ob,  hal"  Said  I,  doubting  whe/her  he  had 
overbeard  my  reflections. 

I  suppose  the  old  chair  will  remain  for  some 
timein  its  present  quarters.  Theire  appears  little 
probability  of  any  one  attempting  to  rescue  it,  and 
restore  it  to  that  upper  world  of  which  it  was 
once  an  omament ;  and  even  sbould  it  mcet  with 
other  adventures,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  will 
again  secure  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  recordlng  them,  nor  yct  that  any  one 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  chronicling  its  history. 

Not  expecting,  in  the  course  of  my  vagrant 
life,  to  meet  with  thee  again,  gontle  reader,  I  wiah 
thee  adieu. — Ho^g^s  Instructor, 


^»  »  •» 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 


BT  THOMJlS  BUCHANAN  READ. 

Within  bis  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air ; 

Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  bis  hour  of  ease, 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  grey  bams  looking  from  thcir  hazy  hills 
O'er  the  dira  waters  widening  in  the  vales, 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills 
On  the  duU  thunder  of  altemate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed,  and  all  sounds  subdued, 
The  hüls  seemed  farther,  and  the  streams  sang 
low; 

As  in  a  dreara,  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
Bis  Winter  log,  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  in  gold, 
Theb*  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue, 

Now  Btood,  like  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old, 
Witbdrawn  afar  ui  Time's  remotest  blue. 

On  slumbrous  wings  the  vulture  hied  bis  flight, 
The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  com« 
plaint ; 
And  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light, 
The  village  chnrch-Tane  seemed  to  pale  and 
fidnt. 
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The  eentmel-cock  upon  Üie  hiU-side  cre^ — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before, — 

8Uent  tili  Bome  repljing  warder  blew 
His  allen  bom,  and  men  was  heard  no  more. 

Where  erst  the  jay,  withln  the  elm's  tall  crest, 
Made  gamilous  trouble  round  her  unfledged 
young, 

And  where  the  oriole  hang  her  swaying  nest, 
By  eyery  light  wind  like  a  censer  swong ; — 

Where  eyery  bird  which  charmed  the  yemal  feast 
Shook  Üie  Bweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at 
mom, 

To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  east, — 
All  now  wasBongless,  empty,  and  forlom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  npon  the  bowers ; 

The  Spiders  woyo  thelr  thin  shrouds  night  by 
night; 
The  thistfedown,  the  only  ehest  of  flowera, 

Sailed  ilowly  by,  passed  noiseless  out  of  sight 

Amid  all  this,  in  this  most  cheerless  ür, 
And  where  the  woodbine  shed  npon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leayes,  as  if  the  Tear  stood  there 
Firing  the  air  with  his  inyerted  torch ; — 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  seene, 
The    whiterhaired  matron,   with  monotonous 
tread, 

Plied  the  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  ioyless  mien, 
■  Sat,  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  nying  thread. 

She  had  known  Sorrow, — he  had  walked  with  her, 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  the  bitter  ashen  crust ; 

And  in  the  dead  leayes  still  she  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 


Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hiye  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  Ups  a  sad  and  tremulous 
tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped,-^h6r  head  was 
bowed; 
Life  dropped  the  distaff  through  his  hands 
•erene, — 
And   lovlng   neighbors   smoothed  her  careM 
shroud, 
While  Death  and  Winter  dosed  the  autumn 
scene.  , 

THE  PROBATION. 

The  Vale  of  Taunton,  Somerset,  is  cdebratcd  for 
its  charming  resideni&es,  its  time-honoredßunilies, 
its  beautiful  girls ;  and  nowhere,  some  thlrty  years 
ago,  were  these  atttibutes  to  be  found  in  more 
felicitoas  combination  than  at  Oak  Hall,  the  aeat 
of  Arcbibald  Meriyale,  Esq.,  mijor  of  yeomanry 
and  depaty-lieutenant,  throuehout  the  wide  areb- 
deaconry.  This  will  be  readily  belleyed  if  I  can 
ooDtriye  to  giye  bat  a  &hitly-&ithftil  sketeh  of  the 
Meriyale  foraily,  as,  groaped  around  its  head  one 
Summer  aftemoon,  uey  eagerly  anticipated  the 
Contents  of  a  letter,  bearing  the  poatnart:,  that 
had  just  arriyed. 


'  Mr.  Meriyale,  who  might  be  a  trifle  ander  fifty, 
was  a  well  descended,  sufficiently  wealthy,  country 
gentleman  and  magistrate,  of  active  babitis  and 
considerable  keenness  of  intellect.  His  seif  esti- 
mate  as  to  this  latter  quality  was  rather  an 
exaggerated  one ;  piqulng  himsdf,  as  he  did,  npon 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  power  of 
dealmg  successfully  with  it,  in  all  its  trickR,  shifta, 
maskings,  and  deyices :  a  stem,  inflexible  man, 
too,  when  he  had  once  determined  on  any  par^ 
ticular  course  of  action ;  yet,  withal,  a  thoroughly 
kind  and  affectiouate  fausband  and  father,  and 
considerate,  as  well  as  just,  landlord  and  master. 
Mrs.  Merivale,  on  the  contrary,"  was  one  of  the 
gentlest,  most  flexile  of  human  beings,  the^  fine 
Impulses  of  whose  womanly  tendemess  required, 
and  yielded  to,  themasculine  support  and  fimmess 
of  her  husband.  They  had  three  children — 
daughters — at  this  time,  of  the  respectiye  ages  of 
twenty,  ,  eighteen,  and  sixteen.  Eleanor,  the 
eldest,  was  a  finely-formed  person,  with  cafan, 
brilliant,  Diana-like  features,  and  perfecUy-fihaped 
head,set  magnificently  upon  the  polished  Shoulders 
of  a  Juno.  Agnes,  the  next  in  age,  thougfa 
nothing  like  do  handsome  as  her  süperb  sister,  was 
a  yery  attractiye  person;  and  her  mild,  Undly 
eyes,  to  my  mind,  possessed  a  fitöcination  quite  as 
effectiye  as  haughtler  and  more  dazzllng  onea. 
Of  Chira*s  beauty— «carcely  disclosed  as  yet — ^I 
shall  only  say  that  its  swilUy  brightening  dawn 
gaye  promise — more  indeed  than  promise-'thaA 
in  its  perfect  deyelopraent  would  be  in  a  high 
degree  combined  and  blended  the  yaried  charms 
and  graces  of  both  her  sisters.  This,  to  the  general 
reader,  may  seem  a  highly-colored  portraiture ; 
whilst  those  who  recognise  and  remember  tiie 
fiunily  to  wbom  I  giye  the  name  of  Meriyale, — 
and  there  are  many  still  liying  who  will  readily  do 
so, — it  will,  I  am  quite  eure,  be  pronouneed  to  be 
but  a  fidnt  and  spüitless  sketeh  of  the  three  widely 
celebrated. Graces  of  Oak  HalL 

"This  letter,  eirls,'*  Mr.  Meriyale,  at  length 
giyhig  way  to  Üieir  importunity,  is  saying— 
"  This  letter,  girls ;  well,  it  is  no  doubt,  as  you 
say,  from  Francis  Herbert ;  and  stamped,  I  per- 
ceiye,  *too  late,*  or  it  would  haye  been  here 
yesterday.  Let  me  see,— 'highly  delighted,'— 
*with  the  greatest  pleasure,* — *haye  taken  the 
liberty,'  etcetera  and  so  on.  The  upshot  is,  young 
ladies,  that  my  ward,  Francis  Herbert^  not  only 
accepts  mine  and  your  mother*s  inyitation  to  paas 
a  month  at  Oak  Hall,  but  brings  his  and  our 
acquuntance  young  SJr  Henry  Willoughby. 
Eleanor,  loye,  surely  you  haye  not  taken  to  ronge 
thus  eariy :— -there— -there,  don't  be  angry ;  tbe 
color,  I  see,  is  quite  a  spontaneous  and  natoral 
one.  They  will  be  here  on— on  Wednesday  in 
time  for  dinner.  Why,  zoundsl  that  is  to-day. 
And  as  I  am  aliye,**  continued  Mr.  Meriyale, 
stepping  quickly  to  the  window,  "  here  comes  a 
post-chuse  up  the  ayenue.  It  is  them,  sore 
enough,**  he  went  on  to  say,  after  drawing  up  the 
blind.  "Francis  has  his  body  half  out  of  the 
chaise-irindow,  eager,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  the 
cariiest  possible  glimpse  of  his  req>ected  göardian 
-— den^t  you  think  so,  Eleanor  1  Hey  I  what,  all 
suddenly  yanished  !  I  anderstand :  the  exigendes 
of  dren  aad  4linner  haye  set  both  dame  and 
damsels  flying.  Bat  here  come  these  i&tereslii^ 
XÜaitort.'* 
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The  joong  men  whose   unexpected    arrival 

caused  so  much  commotion  at  Oak  Hall  will 

require  a  few  introductory  words  only.     Mr. 

Francis  Herbert,  but  recentk  of  agc,  and  a  weU- 

prindpled,  amiable  person,  though  of  somewhat 

rash  and  impulsive  temperament,was  the  possessor 

of  a  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbourbood  of 

Bath,— much  improved  during  hia  long  minority 

bythe  care  of  bis  guardian,  Mr.  Merivale, — as 

well  as  of  a  large  amount  of  personal  property. 

He  was,  in  (act,  an  altogether  bon  parti  in  the 

estimation  of  carefiil  and  ambilious  mothers — 

equally,  perbapa,  witb  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  of 

**  the  Orange,"  near  Taunton,  save  as  rospects  the 

title— an   advantage    counterbalanced    in    some 

d^ree  by  the  circumstance  ofthe  do wager  Lady 

WuloQghby  being  still  alive,  in  priroe  health,  and 

eotitled  by  her  husband^s  will  to  fifteen  hundred 

per  annum,  cbarged  npon  the  son^s  inheritance. 

Er  Henry  was  threo  or  four  years  older  than 

Francis  Herbert,  and    of   a    &r  moro  jocund, 

sangnine  temper  and  disposition,  which  mood  of 

mind  was,  howeyer,  somewhat  toned  down  on  the 

occasion  of  this  visitby  the  fear  that  Herbert  was 

as  irretrierably  in  lore  witb  the  .divine  Eleanor  as 

he  himself  was.    There  were  other  differences 

betwecn  them.    Francis   Herbert   was   a   ripe 

Scholar,  and  had  carried  off  the  honors  of  a  senior 

Wrangler  at  Cambridge  University:  Sur  Henry, 

it  was  Said  tbrougb  carelessness  and  inattention, — 

for  he  had    good   natural    talents, — had    been 

placked  at  Oxford.    When  I  have  further  stated 

that  althougb  Francis  Herbert  was  unquestionably 

good-looking,  Sir  Henry  was,  by  generaladmission, 

mach  the  handsomer  man,  I  shall  have  written 

all  that  need,  in  this  stage  of  my  narraUve,  be 

premised  of  either  of  them. 

The  days  passed  pleasantly  away  with  the 
young  people ;  and  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  month,  to  which  Üie  risit  of  the  gentlemen 
was  limited,  it  was  perfecUy  clear  that  Sir  Henry 
was  desperately  in  eamest  with  regard  to  Eleanor, 
and  thiü  the  stately  beauty  vouchsafed  him  as 
much  encouragement  as  a  well-bred,  modest 
maiden  might.  This  was  far  from  disagreeable  to 
either  of  the  young  lady's  parents;  but  that 
which  greatly  pnzzled  Mr.  Merivale  was,  thaV 
Francis  Heri>ert  appeared  to  beperfectly  resigned, 
or  indifferent,  to  the  success  of  Sir  Henryks  suit 
**  A  whimsical  feüow  this  ei-divatU  ward  of  mine," 
he  would  often  mentally  exclaim.  **A  twelve- 
month  ago,  if  I  had  not  prevekited  him,  he  would 
have  made  Eleanor  an  offer  in  form ;  and  now,  I 
verQy  believe  bis  weathercod^  fiincy  points  to 
Clari'.  To  Clara,  poaitively, — a  child  in  years, 
thoogh,  to  be  sure,  somewhat  womanly  in  ap- 
pearauce  f  >  ■  her  age.  IT  it  proves  so — ^but  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  condder  of  a  serious  answer  to 
such  a  proposal  when  it  shall  have  been  seriously 
made." 

Two  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  month, 
Mr.  Merinde  was  detained  rather  late  by  bis  magis- 
terial  dnties  at  Tannton,  and  finding,  whon  he 
leached  home,  important  papers  that  required 
hnmediaie  examination,  he  withdrew  to  the 
Bbtary  wHhont  previons  commnnication  with  bis 
famfly  or  TisitorB.  Abont  eleven  o*clock  the  girls 
eame,  one  by  one,  to  wish  papa  good-night;  bat, 
preK)ceapied  as  he  was,  neither  the  bright  fluBh 
which  mantled  Eleanor^s  patrieian  features,  nor 


the  flurry  and  confUaon  of  manner  so  unusual  * 
with  her,  arrested  bis  attention.  The  girlish  de- 
light  and  importance  visible  in  the  sweet  counte- 
nance  of,  Agnes  passed  equally  unnoticed.  Not 
so  the  stone-pale,  yetgleaming  and  excited  aspect, 
and  nervous  agitation  exhibited  by  Clara.  He 
was  effectually  startled  out  of  hüs  magisterial 
meditations ;  and  the  thought  arose  more  vividly 
than  before  in  bis  mind,  how  changed  and 
womanly  she  had  become,  in  manner  and  exprea- 
sion,  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  He  was 
about  to  question  her,  but  upon  second  thoughts 
refrained  from  doing  so,  kissed  and  bade  her  good 
night 

She  hardly  had  been  gone  a  minute  when  Mrs. 
Merivale  came  into  the  library.  She,  too,  was 
excited, — tearful, — yet  smiling  through  hertears. 
Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  fortified  by  a  letter  from 
bis  mother,  had  formally  proposed  for  the  band  of 
Eleanor,  and  been  conditionally  accepted — that 
condition,  of  course,  being  her  pareut*s  consent. 
**I  would  not  have  you  disturbed,"  said  Mrs. 
Merivale,  "  but  I  promised  you  should  see  bis  nota 
this  evening.  Here  itis,and  also  Lady  Willoughb^*s 
very  kind  letter.  There  cannot,  I  tUnk,  be  any 
doubt  as  to  how  we  should  decide  ?" 

**  None  whatever,  Emily.  Tbe'  girl  has  drawn 
a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.** 

**  And  well  deserves  to  have  done  so,  Archibald,** 
replied  the  mother,  with  some  quickness. 

"  No  doubt — ^no  doubt  She  has  my  free  con- 
sent and  blessing.  But  there  is  another  matter  I 
am  desirous  to  speak  of.  What  can  be  the> 
meaning  of  the  agitation  I  observed  in  Clam> 
just  now  ?" 

**I  can  hardly  say:  but  I  think  Fhincis: 
Herbert  is  in  some  way  connected  with  it*^ 

"  I  myself  judged  so :  but  have  von  no  proof  o£ 
this?» 

**  A  Bliebt  one  only.  It  seems  that  about  dusk 
this  evemng,  when  the  girls,  with  Sic  Qenry,  and 
Herbert,  were  Walking  m  the  garden,  Clara  and 
Herbert  became  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  con- 
siderable distance.  At  la«t  Eleanor  bade  Agnes 
seek  them,  as  It  was  getting  chilly  and  time  to 
withdraw  in-doors.  Agnes  obeyed,.and  as  she 
approached  the  end  of  the  garden,  heard  Francis 
Herbert  speaking  in  eame8t,,agitated  tones ;  what 
he  Said  she  could  not  distinguish,  but  hurrying  on 
she  found  that  he  was  thua  addressing  Clara,  who 
in  tears  and  almost  fhinting,  supported  herseif 
with  difflculty  against  the  fountain  there.  The 
moment  Agnes  came  in  view,  Herbert  ceasei 
speaking,  Clara  dried.her  tears«  took  her  sbter's 
arm,  and  murmuring  some  indistinct  excuse  for 
the  emotion  she  coidd  not  conceal,  walked  with 
her  towards  the  house,  slowly  followed  by  Herbert 
I  thought  it  best  to  defer  questioning  her, — but 
what  Agnes  witnessed  can  häve,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  one  interpretation." 

**Ko  donbt;  and  a  yery  absurd  text  it  is,  how« 
ever  interpreted.  We  wiall  probably  be  more 
enlightened  on  the  matter  to-morrow.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  Sir  Henry  is  waiting  to  see  me,  w» 
had  better  a^joum  to  the  drawing-room  at  once.**^ 

The  party  assembled  at  breakfast  on  the 
following  moming  at  Oak  Hall  appeared  very  ill 
at  ease  and  anxious,  always  with  the  exception  of 
Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  who,  spite  of  bis  well-bred 
efforts  to  Bubdue  himself  to  the  level  of  the 
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conimon-place  world  about  him,  was  evidently 
nplifted  ia  iuioginaiion  to  fche  etarry  floor,  and 
breathing  the  iutoxicating  atmospberc  of  the 
icvcntli  hcavcn.  Ilis  beautifal  betrothed— epite 
of  herself— lüoked  cbarmiiigly  conscious,  and  the 
fiigitive  color  came  and  went  upon  her  check  with 
coiifu^ing  distinctness  aud  rapiUitj.  Francis 
Herbert— pale,  agitatod,  sUent—would  have  seemed 
to  be  unob^ervant  of  anything  around  him,  but 
for  the  frcquent,  half-abslracted  glances  hc  from 
tiine  to  tinie  directed  to  the  place  whicli  Clara — 
who  had  excused  herself  from  appearing  under  the 
plea  of  headache — usually  occupied.  Mr.  Mcrivale 
was  unusually  grave  and  reserved ;  bis  exccUent 
lady  irrepres»ibly  fidgety  and  uervous :  in  fact,  the 
only  porson  present,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Honry,  who  appeared  at  all  self-possessed  and  at 
ease,  was  Agnen;  and  even  her  calm  screnity  was 
in  some  degree  disturbed  by  the  manifest  discom- 
posure  of  her  relatives.  The  signal  for  leaving 
the  tjible  ^was  joyfully  welcomed  by  every  onc 
eitting  at  it,  and  the  apartment  was  cleared  in  a 
twiii kling.  Mr.  Herbert  rode  out  ou  horseback, 
and  did  not  return  tili  dinner  had  been  some  time 
over.  Wbeo  he  entered  the  dining-room  he 
found  no  one  there  but  Mr.  Merivale  and  Sir 
Henry,  the  latter  of  whom  withdrew  to  the 
drawing-room  and  the  ludics  a  miuute  er  two 
afkerwards. 

Francis  Herbert  swallowcd  two  or  three  glasscs 
of  wine  in  quick  succession;  and  Mr.  Merivale 
prosenily  said,  "  You  appcar  to  be  strangely 
agitated,  Francis.     May  I  ask  the  cause?" 

**  No  one  has  so  good  a  right  to  do  so,  and  to 
be  truly  answered,"  was  the  instant  rcply.  *'  The 
plaia  truth  is,  sir, — and  I  hanlly  knew  it  myself 
tili  yc^terduy  evening,— that  I  rcspect,  admire, 
wliat  dull,  unmeanuig  words  are  thesc,**  he  added, 
breaking  into  sudden  vehemence,  and  startmg  to 
bis  loet, — **  that  I  love,  worship,  idolize,  your 
youngest  daughtcr,  Clara!" 

"  Clara,"  cchoed  Mr.  Merivale.  Pooh !  This 
is  absurd.  A  man  in  years, — and  I  had  hoped 
discrction, — love,  worship,  idolize  a  merc  chüd ! — 
fcr -Clara  is  scarcely  n»ore,*' 

"  I  kiiew  you  would  say  that,"  rejoined  Herbert,, 
with  kindliug  Grc.  "  I  have  said  so  to  myself  a 
buudrcd  tiuies  during  my  visit  hcre,  as  each  day 
found  nie  more  hopelcssly  entlmilled.  That  Gara 
is  young  in  years,  is  true  ;  but  the  graces  of  her 
mind  and  person  have  far  outstrippcd  slow-footed 
T  nie  ;  nnd  I  live  but  on  the  hope  that  she  may 
one  day  be  my  wifc." 

**You  can  cxpect  but  one  reply  from  roe, 
Francis  Ilcrbert,  to  an  aspiration  so  absurdly 
proniature,"  said  Mr.  Merivale,  with  grave,  almost 

Etcrn  carncstness     **  It  is  this ** 

"One  Word  more,'*  eagerly  interrupted  the 
yonng  man,  **  I  do  not  ask — I  could  not  dream  of 
asking,  au  immediate  decision,  either  of  you  or 
Clara.  I  will  wait  patiently  a  year— two— three 
years,  if  you  will,  for  that.  All  I  pray  for  is 
permission  to  be  near  her  the  while,  that  I  may 
a^ivc  to  win  the  priceless  jewel  of  her  love ;  not 
by  the  flattcry  of  protesting  words, — these  I  will 
ncver  use, — but  by  the  silcnt  homagc  of  a  heart 
wbich  time  will  prove  is  wholly  and  for  ever  hers !" 
"  Thi.-*  rh«n«o(ly  conchnlcd,**snid  Mr.  Merivale, 
^*you  will  perhaps  have  the  kindicss  to  listen  to 
a  fuw  worda  oi  commou  sonse.    Your  propositlon 


— translated  into  ordinary  language,  nmomits  to 
this: — that  baving  takeu  a  violent  fancy — it  is 
really  nothing  eise — for  a  young  girl  just  as  it 
werc  at  the  thrcshold  of  lifc,  you  wish  to  deprive 
her  of  the  opportunity  of  hereaftcr  fomiing  an 
intelligent  and  independent  estimate  of  yourseH 
in  comparison  with  others,  by  hampering  her,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  with  an  implied  cngagement, 
to  the  fullilnient  of  which,  ahould  your  preseDt 
inclination  endure, — which,  after  what  baspassed, 
I  must  be  permiited  to  doubt, — she  would  find 
herself  njorally  coerced,  however  repugnant  to 
her  the  sacrifice  in  the  supposed  case  might  be." 

**Mr.  Merivale,  you  libel— insult  me!  " 

**  I  have  no  iotention  to  do  either.  I  quite  be- 
lle ve  in  the  presentsincerity  of  the  young-mannish 
enthusiasm  you  have  just  displayed, — ^jcst  as  I 
belle ved  a  twelvemontb  ago  that  you  were  in  lovo 
with  Eleanor " 

*'  I  was  self-deceived.  It  was  esteem  and  ad- 
miration  I  feit  for  Eleanor — not  this  consuming 
love!" 

»*  No  doubt :  and  it  is  quite  poesible  you  are 
also  nif-dcccived  with  regard  to  Clara !  Tut — tut, 
yonng  n»an,  you  may  spare  your  exclamations; 
they  will  scarccly  turn  me  from  my  purpose. 
However,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  thei-e  is  no  one 
I  would  prefer  as  a  son-in-law  to  you  ;  and  if,  afWr 
a  strict  Separation  of  ccrtainly  not  less  than  two 
yeacs '* 

**  Say  Separation  for  ever — you  might  as  well,* 
passionately  interrupted  Herbert :  **  not  to  see  or 
communicate  with  each  othcr  for  two  years  will 
be  tantamount  to  that,  I  feel  assured^** 

'*Not  if  your  mind  holds;  and  Clara,  who  will 
then  be  only  eightcen,  is  willing  to  acccpt  you. 
My  determination  is  at  all  evcnts  fixed  and  immo- 
vcable  ;  and,  after  what  is  passed,  1  must  reqaest 
that  the  pcriod  of  probation  may  commence  at 
once — to-morrow." 

All  to  no  purpose  was  it  that  Herbert  implored, 
entreated,  bogged,  for  cvcn  a  roodification  of  these 
hard  conditions.  Mr.  Merivale  was  deaf  toallhis 
pleadinps,  and  furthcr  ini^ijjted  that  he  should  give 
his  Word  of  honor  not  to  correspond  directly  or 
hidirectly,  with  Clara,  tili  the  expiratiou  of  the 
stipulatcd  pcriod.  He  did  so  at  last;  and  the 
inter\'iew  terminatedby  Mr.  Merivale  say  ing,  "You 
will  write  to  me,  of  c ourse,  hs  usual ;  but  let  it  be 
an  understanding  that  this  subjcctis  to  beavoided. 
And  this  for  two  suflficient  reasons.  One,  that  if 
you  changc  your  mind,  the  penning  of  excuses 
for  doing  so  would  be  unplcasant  to  yourself;  the 
othcr,  that,  supposing  you  do  not  change  your 
mind,  I  have  a  stioiig  distaste  for  the  rapturous 
literature  with  which,  L  have  no  doubt,  you  would 
liberally  favor  mc.  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  Ict 
US  join  the  ladies.'* 

At  about  nooQ  the  next  day  Francis  Herbert 
Icft  Oak  Hall  for  France,  via.  Soutbampton,  bot 
not  tili  after  he  had  obtained — thanks  to  Mr. 
Merivale's  kind  officcs — a  brief  parting  interview 
with  Clara. 

About  a  twelvemontb  alter  Eleanor*8  marriago 
with  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  and  consequently  in 
the  second  year  of  the  oncrous  probation  im- 
posed  upon  Francis  Herbert,  two  importaut  eventa 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  Merivale  familj. 
An  uncle,  with  whom  Clara  had  ever  been  the 
I  pet  and  darling,  died,  and  bequeathed  her  the 
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hr^  som  of  thirty  tfaoosand  poundsand  upwards, 
thQS  rendering  her,  in  addition  to  her  other  at- 
tmetionfl,  one  of  the  very  best  matches — in  a 
money  sense — the  county  of  Somerset  could  boast 
Just  after  thia,  Agnes  Merivale  had  the  good 
fortone,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  her  sister,  Lady 
Willonj^faby,  in  London,  to  attract  and  fix  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Irving,  a  young,  irell-charac- 
tered,  and  irealthy  M  P.  for  one  of  the  Midland 
boroaghs.  The  wedding,  it  was  arranged,  should 
tftke  place  a  week  or  so  previous  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  then  aboat  two  montha  distant. 
Amongst  the  fKends  whom  Mr.  Irving  introduced 
to  the  Willoughbys  was  a  Captain  Salford,  of  the 
—  Qaards — a  fkshionable  gentleman,  of  hand- 
lonie  exterior,  insinuating  roanners,  and,  it  was 
whl*pered  by  his  particular  friend.«,  of  utterly 
Fuiiied  fortuoes.  The  charms,  personal  and 
pecaniary,  of  Clara  Merivale  made  a  profound 
Impression  upon  this  gallant  individuars  siiscepti- 
ble  heari ;  and  she  was  instantly  assailed  by  all 
the  specioos  arts, — the  refincd  liomage, — the  un- 
obtmsive,  but  eager  deference  which  practised 
men  of  the  world  can  so  easily  siraulate,  and 
which,  alas !  teil  so  potently  upon  the  vanity  of 
the  wariest-minded  maiden.  It  was  not,  however, 
long  before  Captain  Salford  discovered  that, 
ilattered  and  pleased  as  Clara  Merivale  might  be 
with  hia  attentions,  a  serious  overture,  should  he 
venture  to  hazard  one,  would  be  instantly  and 
onhesitatingly  rejected.  What  the  secret  ol^tacle 
was  that  unexpectedly  barred  his  progress  he  was 
ÄOt  long  in  diacovering — thanks  probably  to  Lady 
Willooghby,  who  appeari  to  have  entertained  a 
noch  higher  opinion  of  him  than  he  at  all  deserved. 
And  ea;?erly  did  his  plotting  brain  revolvescheme 
after  scheme  for  sundering  the  strong,  if  almost 
impalpable  link  which  bonnd  the  separated  lovers 
to  each  other.  One  niode  of  action  seeraed  to  pro- 
mise  an  almost  certain  success.  Captain  Salford 
had  met  Francis  Herbert  frequently  abroad,  and 
thoroughly  ashe  conceived,  appreciated  the  proud 
and  sonsitive  young  man's  character.  He  was  also 
efpecially  intimate  with  some  of  the  Paris  set  with 
whom  Herbert  chiefly  associated.  Could  he  be 
induced  to  believe  that  Clara  Merivale  thought  of 
him  with  iudiflTerence — or  still  better,  that  she  was 
on  the  high  road  to  matrimony  with  anothcr, Captain 
ßalford  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  at  once 
silently  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  favor  of  the 
fickle  beauty — the  more  certainly  and  proniptly 
that  she  was  now  a  wealthy  heiress — and  leave 
the  field  fk^e  to  less  scrupulous  aspirants, — in 
which  eventuality  Captain  Salford*s  exeellent 
opinion  of  himself  suggested  that  success  would 
be  certain.  Thus  reasouing,  the  astute  man  of 
the  World  persisted  in  his  attentions  to  the  frank, 
nnsuäpecting  girl,  at  the  same  time  taking  care 
that  the  exeellent  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
her  should  reach  Herbert's  ear  in  ns  exaggerated 
t  form  as  possible,  through  soveral  and  apparently 
tmstworthy  sources.  This  scheme  "his  Paris 
friends  soon  intimated  was  working  successfuUy, 
ind  he  crowned  it  with  a  master-stroke. 

At  the  time  previously  settled  upon,  the 
marriage  of  Agnes  Merivale  with  Mr.  Irving  was 
celebrated  with  all  proper  eelat^  and  the  wodded 
pair  lefl  town  for  the  bridegroom^s  residence  in 
Norfolk.  On  the  same  day  the  Mcrivales  and 
WiUoughbys   departed   for  Somersetsblre,    ac- 


ooropanied  by  Captain  Salford  and  scveral  othen^ 
invited  to  pass  a  ffew  weeks  at  **  The  Orange.** 
Imagine  the  astonishment  of  all  these,  with  th» 
exception  of  the  contriver  of  tho  mischief, — and 
he  indeed  appeared  the  most  surprised  and 
indignant  of  all — for  the  lady's  sake,  of  course,— 
upon  finding,  on  the  arrival  of  the  nowspapers, 
the  announcement  of  ^100  weddings  in  their 
Fashionable  Intelligence  columns— one  that  of 
Agnes,  second  daughter  of  Archibald  Merivale, 
Esquire,  of  Oak  Hall,  Somersetshire,  to  Charlei 
Irving,  Esq.,  M.P.  •  the  other  that  of  Clara, 
youngest  daughter  of  Ai-chihald  Merivale,  E:<q.. 

to  Captain  Salford,  of  His  M(\jesty's Ouardst 

This  Wunder,  it  was  concluded,  had  beea 
caused  by  the  rcports  of  the  likelihood  of  such  an  oc- 
currence  which  had  frequently  appeared  amongst 
the  on  difs  of  the  Sunday  papers,  confirmed  appa- 
rently by  Captain  Salfoi-d  having  accompnnied 
tho  weddlng  party  to  church.  Captain  Salford 
volunteered  to  write  a  contradiction  of  tho 
Paragraph,  and  the  matter  was  thought  no  mor» 
of.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  Clara  herseif,  there  was  no  one  presenl 
that  would  not  have  hailed,  with  more  or  lesf 
satisfdction,  the  event  thus,  preroaturely  at  all 
events,  announced ;  even  Mr.  Merivale's  boasted 
keenness  and  sagacity  having  faiied  to  detect 
the  heartlcss  worldling  beneath  the  polished  ex- 
terior and  plausible  beariug  of  the  aristocratio 
guardsman. 

The  lying  paragraph  efTected  its  author's  par- 
pose,  and  that  right  speedily.  The  visit  of  Captais 
Salford  had  cxtended  to  about  a  fortnight,  when 
he  received  sorae  papers  and  letters  from  Pari» 
which  appeared  to  a  good  deal  excite  him.  Almoel 
imraediately  afterwards  he  informed  Lady  Wil- 
loughby  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  Icaving 
for  London  that  very  afternoon.  Polito  regrets 
were  of  course  expressed ;  and  it  was  aftcrwardi 
remembered,  to  his  advantage,  that  his  manner, 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  when  taking  leave  of  Clara, 
were  marked  by  a  deep,  respectful,  almost  com« 
passionate  tenderness,  and  Lady  Willoughbj 
positively  averred  that  the  practised  actorV  eyei 
were  suffused  with  irrepressible  emotion  as  he 
turned  to  leave  her  sister's  presence.  The  next 
post  explained,  as  thcy  believod,  the  cause  of  th# 
gallant  captain^s  unusual  agitation.  It  brqught  a 
number  of  QalignanVs  Paris  newapaper,  directod 
in  his  handwriting,  in  which  they  found  the  fuUow- 
ing  marked  paragraph : — **  Married,  on  Tuesdaj 
last,  at  the  chapel  of  the  British  embassy,  the 
Honorable  Caroline  Wlshart  to  Francis  Herbert, 
Esquire,  of  Swan  House,  nea^  Bath,  Somersetshire. 
Immediately  after  the  oonclusion  of  the  ceremonj 
the  happy  pair  left  Paris  for  Italy." 

Something  more  than  four  months  after  this, 
Captain  Salford  dlned  with  three  or  four  of  his 
intimates  at  the  Rocher  CancaUy  Paris.  The 
party  were  in  exuberant  spirits,  and  the  exhilarat- 
ing  wine  which  followed  the  exeellent  dinner  so 
loosened  their  tongues  and  raised  their  voicea  thafe 
a  gentleman  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  though 
sitting  at  some  distanoe,  with  bis  back  towai^ 
them,  and  apparently  intent  upon  the  newspapers, 
had  no  difficulty  in  following  and  thoroughly 
comprehending  their  conversation,  notwithstand* 
ing  that  no  names  were  mentioned. 
**  Poor  fellow !  **  one  of  them  remarked,  in  % 
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tone  of  ironical  compassion,  "  he  was  hardly  in  bis 
light  senBes,  I  think,  when  he  married.** 

**  Voila  du  nouveatt,  par  txempU^  shouted 
another,  with  a  burst  of  merriment.  **  I  should 
like  to  know  who  ever  did  marry  in  bis  rigbt 
Benses, — except,  indeed,  that,  llke  our  gallant 
captain  here,  be  was  abont  to  wed  something  like 
fiity  tbousand  pounds  as  well  as  a  chanuing  girl. 
By-the-bj,  Salford,  is  the  day  fixed  for  yoor  union 
with  the  beautiful  Clara?'' 

**  Not  tbe  day,  exacUy :— but  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing eise!'' 

"The  fiiir  müden  still  demnrs,  does she V^  per- 
slsted  the  questioncr :  **  I  had  heard  so.  And,  by 
the  way,  Ingolsby,  who  met  our  rashly  married 
friend  a  day  or  two  ago, — you  are  aware,  I  sup- 
pose,  that  he  retumed  last  week  from  Italy, — says 
it  is  piain  the  wound  still  bleeds,  decorously 
as  he  strives  to  conceal  it  beneath  his  wedding 
robe." 

"Bah ! "  exclaimed  Salford ;  "  time  has  a  bahn 
for  all  such  grieis !  '* 

"  No  doubt ;  only  he  is  someUmes  over  tardy 
with  his  specifics.** 

"  That.which  tickied  roe  most,"  said  another  of 
the  party,  "  was  that  delicious  trick  of  Salford^s 
in  getüng  his  pretended  marriage  inserted  in  the 
newspapers.  I  happened  to  call  on  the  sup- 
posedly  jilted  swain,  the  Tery  moming  the  paper 
reached  him,  and  never  saw  I,  before  or  since,  a 
man  in  such  a  frenzy.  By  Jove,  his  fury  was  sub- 
lime, tremendous  I  and  I  really  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  pack  him  oflf  to  a  Maiton  de  Santa. 
Fortunately  he  recoTered  and  married,  out  of 
hand  to  show  his  spirit — a  less  pleasant  oatastro- 
phe,  in  my  opinion." 

"  I  wish  you'd  change  the  subject,"  said  Salford, 

Seevishly.  *'  It  bores  one  to  death.  Everything 
>  fair  in  love  and  war ;  and  if  the  poor  devil  was 
trickedoutof Ha!" 

No  wonder  the  glass  feil  from  the  speaker's 
hand,  and  that  he  leaped  to  his  feet  as  if  a  bomb- 
shell  had  exploded  beside  him  ; — confronted  as 
he  suddenly  was  by  the  white  fiftce  and  buming 
eyes  of  Francis  Herbert ! 

"Captain  Salford,"  said  a  voice  as  cold  and 
hard  as  if  it  issued  from  a  statue,  "  allow  me  to 
Yetum  the  favors  which  it  seems  you  have  bestow- 
ed  upon  me  in  the  only  way  at  present  within  my 
power."  As  the  last  words  left  the  speaker^s 
Ups,  he  lifled  a  glass  of  wine  and  hurled  it  fierccly 
in  Salford's  face !  "  No  uproar,  gentlemen,  pray,'' 
oontinued  Herbert, — **no  blustering  endeavor, 
captain, — unless  you  are  a  ooward  as  well  as  a  liar 
and  yUlain, — to  attract  the  notice  of  the  waiters, 
or  of  a  passing  gendarme.  This  matter  can  have 
but  one  termination,  and  it  is  well  it  should  be  a 
quiet  one.  Monsieur  le  Capitaine  Gr^goire,"  he 
continued,  stepping  up  to  a  French  officer  at  the 
other  end  of  the  roam,  "a  word  with  you,  if  you 
please.'* 

FiTe  minutes  afterwards  Captain  Salford  and 
Francis  Herbert,  accompanied  by  their  respectire 
Beconds,  were  being  rapidly  driTen  towards  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  Pistols  had  been  procured  at 
the  Booher.  "There  would  hardly  be  light 
enough,"  gruffly  remarked  le  Capitame  Gregoire, 
but  for  the  heavy  fall  of  snow.  As  it  is,  we  shall 
manage,  I  dare  say.**  He  then  placed  his  man ; 
Captain  Salford's  second  did  the  same :  and  no 


effort  at  acoomodation  being  attempted,  the  ngnil 
was  quickly  sped, — the  simultaneous  crack  of  the 
two  pistols  rang  through  the  air, — followed  by  a 
scream  of  mortal  agony,  and  Captiun  Salford  was 
Seen  to  fall  heavily,  wiüi  his  face  upon  the  snow. 

"  It  is  finished  with  your  antagonist,**  said  le 
Capitaine  Gregoire,  approaching  Herbert,  who 
was  apparently  unhnrt,  though  his  eyes  gleamed 
wUdly.     "And  you?" 

"Is — is — he— dead?"  surged  ibrough  the 
white,  quiverinff  lips  of  Francis  Herbert 

"  As  Alexander,"  replied  Gregoire.  "  Why  is 
your  hand  there?"  he  added  quickly :  "  Ton  too 
are  hurt." 

"  To  death !"  groaned  Herbert,  as  he  feil  into 
his  second's  outstretched  arms.  *^  God,  forgire 
me!" 

On  the  precise  day  two  years  that  Francis  Her- 
bert was  exiled  from  Oak  Hall  a  parcel  was  deli- 
▼ered  there  by  a  serrant  in  deop  mouming.  Mr. 
Merivale,  to  whom  it  was  directed,  opened  it  with 
trembling  hands,  and  found  that  it  contained  a 
ring,  which  he  at  once  recognised  to  haye  belong- 
ed  to  his  daughter  Clara ;  and  a  paper  on  which 
was  written,  in  a  feeble  but  well-remembered 
hand — "When  you  receive  this,  my  probation 
will  be  accomplished.  This  is  your  work  and 
mine.  I  forgive  you  as  I  trust  to  be  forgiven. 
The  ring  is  Clara*s, — she^  too,  will  be  my  last 
thought    FarewelL    F.  H." 

Francis  Herbert  was  buried  at  P^re  La  Chane, 
and  on  each  aniversary  of  his  death  an  Englieh 
lady — upon  whose  sad,  mild  features,  the  ang^ 
beauty  of  her  youth  stiU  sheds  a  sun-set  radiance 
— is  Seen  to  kneel  and  weep  upon  his  gra?«. 
That  lady  is  CUira  Merivale. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  FAIRT  LAND. 

1. 

Last  night  in  yonder  hawthom  dell 
There  came  o^er  me  a  wondrous  spell ; 
The  moon  shone  bright  on  diff  and  streaai. 
And  a  fidry  rode  on  erery  beam. 


The  Queen  sat  on  a  hazel  bough, 
And  merrily  danced  the  eWes  below; 
Their  music  the  lore-lom  zephyr  breeaa 
Kissing  the  coy-leaved  aspen  trees. 

8. 
And  there  were  arch-eyed  beautfes  flyingy 
And  tiny  lovers  round  them  ughing ; 
And  kpights  in  toumey  strove,  I  ween, 
To  win  a  smile  from  their  fairy  Queen. 

4. 

The  squirrel  theb  mossy  table  spread 
With  the  filbert  brown,  and  the  strawbenj  rod^ 
And  mystic  healths  in  the  sweetest  dew, 
They  quaffed  from  cups  of  the  harebell  bhMw 
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5. 
A  fiür  fay  took  me  by  the  band : 
"  Come,  morta],  join  our  elfin  band, 
Eowers  ever  freah  for  thee  we'U  twine, 
For  thee  shall  flow  our  sweet  cool  wine." 


And  as  sfae  spoke  a  dreamy  cälm 
Stole  o^er  each  sense  like  Sleepia  blessM  bahn ; 
Bat  just  then  broke  the  morning  grey, 
And  the  pageant  swept  like  mist  away. 

R.  J.  M. 
^<  »  >» 

THE  PEEL  FAMILY. 

Aboüt  a  weck  bcfore  Whitsvmtide,  in  the  yc«r 
17(^,  at  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning,  a  line  of 
Manchester  bell-horses  (ninetecn  in  number), 
loaded  with  packs  and  attended  by  chapmen, 
wcre  Seen  by  the  weavers  of  Irwell  Green 
descenfUng  from  the  moors  by  the  bridle-road 
into-  that  hamlct.  The  weavers  (thirty  in 
number,  or  there-about)  stopped  their  looms, 
and  went  forth  to  ask  questions  about  trade, 
wages,  prices,  politics ;  Lord  Bute,  Chrenville, 
Wäiam  Pitt  (the  eider),  and  young  King 
George  IH. ;  and  to  enquire  if  there  were  a 
fikelihood  of  the  young  king  doing  anything 
kr  the  good  of  trade. 

Thespinning  women  had  come  forth  also 
from  their  spinning-wheels,  and,  in  reference 
to  them,  >'r.  William*  Garland,  a  merchant 
OocaÜT  called  a  Manchester  warehouseman), 
who  had  accompanied  bis  pack-horses  thus 
ftr  to  mako  some  arrangements  with  the 
resident  weavers  of  this  hamlet,  said,  "  If  the 
Toung  king  would  make  the  lasses  spin  more, 
he  would  do  some  good."  "  Or,"  said  a  wea- 
ver,  "  an  t'  king  would  make  a  spinning-wheel 
to  spin  two  threads  instead  of  one,  it  would  be 
Bomegood."  Tweedie  Macthrum,  a  weaver, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Manchester 
because  he  was  a  Scotchman,  in  the  terrible 
trade  riots  of  1763-64,  said,  "  What  good  is 
it  to  haver  and  claver  nonsense ;  nae  man  can 
mak'  a  wheel  to  spin  twa  threads  at  aince ;  no, 
not  even  King  George  upon  the  throne." 

The  Lancashire  men  reminded  him  that  he 
should  be  quiet  when  they  spoke ;  he  was  only 
pennitted  to  live  at  Irwell  Green  on  sufferance, 
and  he  might  be  tumed  out  of  it  as  he  had 
been  out  of  Manchester.  Tweedie  asked, 
"  What  would  ye  do  ?  IsnH  there  my  baims, 
Katey,  Henny,  Betty,  Kirsty,  Nancy,  Peggy. 
and  wee  Tweedie,  ilk  ane  of  them,  and  their 
mother,  spinning  well  orwindingpims,  except 
only  Peggy  and  wee  Tweedie,  and  they'U  wind 
pjmg  in  a  year  or  two,  if  they  be  spared  ? 
How  many  of  ye  work  weftof  their  spinning? 
Bat  m  teil  ye  what  it  is ;  gif  I  had  kenned 
what  I  ken  now,  I  would  not  have  budged,  no, 
not  a  foot-length,  out  of  Manchester  for  a'  their 
riotin*   and  misca^m'  of  my  country,  and 


breakin*  o*  my  loom ;  and  I  winna  budge  again 
a  leeving  man ;  no,  not  for  King  George  upon 
the  throne  I" 

This  sturdy  weaver  had  at  that  time  built 
for  himself  and  family  a  turf  shed  on  a  point 
of  waste  moorland  abutting  upon  the  Irwell 
river.  He  enclosed  a  few  acres  of  the  waste 
with  a  fence  soon  after.  Within  twenty  years 
of  that  time,  two  spinning-mills  were  erected 
on  it ;  and  for  the  last  forty-flve  years  the 
great  üsurtories  and  print-works  of  Sir  Tweedie 
Macthrum,  Sons,  «  Co.,  have  stood  there — 
Sir  Tweedie,  the  first  baronet,  bein^  the  "  wee 
Tweedie"  of  1766.  (Macthrum  is  a  name 
assumed  here  for  convenience ;  the  real  name 
some  will  guess  at,  and,  if  they  make  a  mistake, 
it  matters  Httle  for  the  incidents  which  are 
abeut  to  be  related.) 

The  chapmen  having  baited  their  horsea, 
proceeded  on  their  joumey  towards  Blackbum, 
which  they  hoped  to  reach  early  in  the  after- 
noon.  When  they  were  gone,  the  children  of 
Irwell  Green  ranged  themselves  in  a  troop 
across  the  stony  causeway,  band  in  band,  and 
sang, 

"  Bell-horses,  belUhorses,  whal  limc  o»  day  ? 
Oue  o'dock,  two  o'clock,  three,  and  away !'' 

At  the  word  "  away,"  they  ridsed  a  shout,  ran 
down  the  causeway,  their  wooden-soled  clogs 
clattering  on  the  stones  as  loudly  as  all  the 
Shuttles  of  Irwell  Green.  About  two  in  the 
aftemoon,  the  bell-horses  reached  Blackbum. 

If  it  be  at  the  distance  of  eighty-seven  years 
from  that  time  that  you  go  m^  to  Blackbum 
— winding  through  the  valea  by  the  tumpike 
road,  or,  on  the  luilway,  through  tunnels,  over 
ravines,  along  the  mountain-sides,  or  guided 
by  this  paffe  on  the  wing  of  your  imagination 
— ^you  wiU  find  it  a  town  containing  forty 
thousand  people,  or  there-aboüt,  with  narrow 
crooked  streets,  situated  on  undulating  ground. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hüls ;  and  a  rivulet,  a 
canal,  a  railway,  and  several  thoroughfiires 
run  through  it.  The  whole  town  of  grey 
stone  houses,  with  stone  roofs,  and  the  countiy 
of  green  pastures  rising  around,  are  less 
changed  for  better  or  worse  than  any  other 
town  and  neighbourhood  which  ezisted  in  the 
middle  of  last  Century  in  Lancashire.  This  has 
resulted  from  the  early  and  long-sustained 
resistance  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  mechanical 
inventions  which  had  their  origin  in  that 
vicinity. 

Being  a  stranger  in  Blackbum,  you  will 
doubtless  visitStanehill  Moor  and  Peel  Fold — 
the  one  the  birth-place  of  the  spinning-jenny^ 
and  of  James  Hargreaves,  its  inventor ;  the 
other,  of  the  Peels ;  and,  though  not  the  bbrtb- 
place  of  the  art  of  pi^nting  calico,  nor,  perhaps^ 
its  cradle,  yet  certainly  its  infant-school. 

If  you  leave  the  town  by  yonder  windmil  1 
on  the  rising  ground,  your  fece  north-east,and, 
where  the  road  divides,take  that  branch  going 
due  east,  you  will,  having  proceeded  about  two 
and  a  half  miles,  tum  to  your  right  band,  and 
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fftce  southward.  As  you  approach  the  village 
of  Knuzden  Brooks  lift  your  eye»  towards  the 
plantation  which  runs  from  west  to  east,  and 
crowns  that  green  upland.  Behind  that  plan- 
tation lies  Stanehill  Moor,  in  one  of  the  houses 
of  which  the  spinning-jenny  was  invented. 
And  that  farmhouse — with  cowsheds,  bam 
and  enclosure  walls,  all  built  of  grey  stone  ai^d 
roofed  with  the  same — ^is  Peel  Fold.  Forty 
acres  of  that  cold,  wet  pasture  land,  with  these 
buildings,  formed  the  inheritance  of  the  Peels. 

With  this  vicw  and  knowledge  of  the  estate, 
it  will  not  surprise  you  to  be  told  that  the 
Robert  Peel  bom  in  1714,  who  marricd  Eliza- 
beth Howarth  of  Walmsley  Fold,  in  1744, 
and  had  a  family  of  fiye  sons  and  a  daughter 
in  1755,  was  not,  as  some  heraldic  writers 
have  written,  a  "yeoman,  living  on  and  cul- 
tivating  bis  own  estate."  He  did  not  cultivate 
it  at  all,  ezcept  a  garden  for  pot  herbs ;  nor 
did  he  live  on  it  in  the  sense  indicated.  He 
was  a  "  yeoman,"  it  is  tru«,  and  sold  the  milk 
and  butter  of  four  or  five  cows  in  Blackburn ; 
but  be  was  a  weaver  also,  and  was  too  shrewd 
a  man  of  the  world  not  to  educate  bis  sons  to 
industrial  pursuits  of  a  like  kind.  They,  too, 
were  weavers.  In  yonder  house,  to  which  our 
footsteps  now  tcnd,  were  at  least  two  looms 
in  1765.  His  children  were,  William,  born 
1745;  Edmund,  born  1748;  Robert,  born 
April  25,  1750  (whose  son,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  eminent  statesman,  died  one  hundred  yoars 
afterwards,  July  2,  1850);  Jonathan,  bom 
1752 ;  Anne,  bom  1753 ;  Lawrence,  bom  1755 ; 
some  others  who  died  in  infimcy ;  Joseph,  bom 
1766 ;  and  John,  whose  birth  occurred  after 
the  family  were  driven  out  of  Lancashire  by 
the  insurgent  spinning  womcn,  probably  at 
Burton-on-Trent,  StafiTordshire. 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that, 
though  the  tradition  which  the  reader  is  about 
to  know  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  story,  I 
have  not  dared,  for  the  sake  of  a  story  to 
falsify  incidcnts  so  truly  national  and  historical, 
though  so  little  known.  The  incidonts  and 
domestio  economy  of  Peel  Fold  about  to  be 
described  are  such  as  old  people,  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted  a  few  years  ago,  related. 
I  have  conversed  with  persons  who  had  seen 
Hie  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Peel  now  under 
notice;  w^io  had  also  seen  James  Hargreaves, 
inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny ;  and  the  fatliers 
and  mothers  of  these  aged  persons  were  the 
neighbours  of  Robert  Peel  and  James  Har- 
greaves, and  had  often  spoken  of  them  to  their 
Bons  and  daughters. 

Sometimo  in  the  year  1784,  one  of  the  boys 
at  Peel  Fold,  in  weaving  a  piece  of  cloth  of 
linen  and  cotton  mixture,  spoiled  it  for  the 
Blackburn  cloth  market  It  was  taken  to 
Bamber  Bridge,  near  Preston,  to  be  printed 
for  kerchieik,  there  being  a  small  print-work 
at  that  place,  the  only  one  in  LancaBhire,  and, 
except  at  Cray,  near  London,  the  only  one  in 
Sn^and.    The  real  object  of  Robert  Peel,  in 


taking  this  piece  of  cloth  to  be  printed,  was 
allcged,  however,  to  be  a  desire  to  see  the 
process.  In  this  he  was  dL«appointed ;  the 
works  were  kept  secret  Such  being  the  case, 
he  induced  Mr.  Harry  Garland,  son  of  the 
Manchester  warchouseman,  to  take  note  of  the 
Cray  print-works  when  he  next  went  to  Lon- 
don with  his  father's  pack-horscs,  and  if  possi- 
ble  to  procure  some  of  the  patterns,  colocs. 
pums,  and  printing-blocks.  The  first  visit  of 
Harry  Garland  to  Blackburn,  after  attending 
to  thi?  business,  was  on  that  day  near  Whit- 
suntide,  1765.  On  the  aftemoon  of  that  day 
(I  was  told  it  was  so,  but  it  might  have  been 
on  anothcr  day),  James  Hargreaves  was  ^*  at 
play,"  as  the  weavers  tenfied  it,  for  want  of 
wcft.  His  wife  had  given  birth  to  an  iniant^ 
and  was  still  in  bed,  and  could  not  spin.  The 
spinning  women  were  all  too  well  employed 
to  give  him  weft,  except  as  a  v«ry  grcat  favor, 
though  highly  paid ;  and,  now  that  be  was  a 
married  man,  iavors  were  not  so  readily  ob- 
tained.  Besides,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
his  wife  could  spin  morc  weft  than  most  otber 
women.  She  was  such  an  extra  ordinary  Spin- 
ner for  diligence  and  speed,  that  people  caDed 
her  "  Spinning  Jenny." 

James  at  last  detcrmined  to  step  across 
"  the  waste "  and  the  stone  quarry  to  Peel 
Fold,  and  borrow  weft.  Neighbour  Peel  he 
knew  to  be  a  careful  man :  doubtless  he  would 
have  enough  for  the  lads  (Edmund,  Rob^ 
and  Jonathan,  who  w:ere  on  the  loom — William 
was  otherwise  emploj^d),  and  migbt  hi^ve 
some  to  spare.  Ti  ue,  he  was  a  ^ade  bcyond 
being  careful — he  ^as  narrow ;  but  James 
Hargreaves  had  taught  the  boys  bow  to  use 
the  fly-shuttle — a  recent  invcntion  of  tbe 
Brothers  Kay  of  Bury.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
they  would  not  rcfuse  a  loan  of  some  wcft.* 

James  reasoned  rightly.  He  was  accommo- 
dated  with  weft,  and  invited  to  partake  of 
their  frugal  supper.  Had  you  been  present 
while  the  rustic  mess  was  preparing:,  and 
Hargreaves  was  employed  in  sorting  out  and 
counting  the  copes  of  weft,  you  would  have 
observed  that  the  kitchen  in  which  you  sat 
was  large  enough  to  hold  two  looms,  a  carding 
stock,  a  reel,  and  otber  implements  of  in-door 
and  out-door  labour,  with  space  still  unoccu- 
pied.  You  would  have  seen  tbe  recdK  and 
headlesto  be  used  in  the  looms  wben  required, 
hanging  from  the  joiKts ;  the  oatmeal  bannock, 
(the  common  breaJ  in  Lincolnshire  in  tbose 
days),  hanging  over  spars  like  leather ;  bundies 
of  yarn  ;  bacon,  for  family  use  and  fbr  sale ; 
some  books,  of  which  one  was  the  Holy  Bible» 
covered  with  untanned  calf-skin,  the  hair  out- 
side — a  part  of  the  same  skin  which  Robert 
Peel  wore  for  a  waistcoaL  You  would  have 
seen  that  ho  wore  a  coat  of  home-spun  wool, 
undyed;  breeches  of  tbe  same,  tied  at  tbe 


*Tbe  weA  of  a  web  is  ihe  croos  tbreads  wound  iula 
copes  or-'nini*.»»  and  placed  u\  ihe  thuuk  j  iti^Mvarp  it 
the  lonsi^<*(uuaI  ihraadt. 
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knee  with  leather  thongs ;  an  apron  of  flannel ; 
Btockings  made  of  the  undyed  wool  of  a  black 
and  a  white  sheep,  mixed;  clogs,  made  of 
leather  above,  and  wood  and  iron  below ;  a 
brown  feit  hat,  once  black,  tumed  up  behind' 
and  at  the  «des,  and  pointcd  before.  His  sons 
were  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that 
they  had  buckles  at  thcir  knees  instead  of 
leather  thongs,  and  waistcoats  of  stuff  like 
their  mother's  linsey-woolsey  gown,  instead 
of  calf-skin.  You  would  have  seen  or  heard 
that  Mrs.  Peel  trod  the  stone  floor  in  wooden- 
8oled  dogs,  while  the  clat-clatting  of  little 
Anne  gave  the  same  intimation.  On  seeing 
the  iamily  seated  around  the  table  uncovered, 
you  would  have  observed,  by  thcir  golden- 
tänged  hair,  short  and  curly,  that  they  still 
retained  the  Scandinavian  temperament  of 
their  Danish  ancestors,  who,  as  rovers  of  the 
8ca,  are  supposed  to  have  brought  the  lineagc 
»nd  narae  of  Peel  to  England.  Their  ncigh- 
bour  Uargreaves,  you  would  have  seen,  was  a 
short^  broadly-formed  man,  with  hard  black 
hair.  He  did  not  stand  above  five  feet  five ; 
Bobert  Peel  stood  five  feet  eleven  inches, 
nther  more. 

Being  seated,  and  seeing  his  wife  sit  down, 
he  said;  **  *Lizabeth,  are  you  ready  ?"  to  which 
she,  having  put  a  portion  of  the  supper  on  a 
platter,  to  cool  for  the  younger  children,  and 
lifted  her  finger  in  sign  of  admonition  to  be 
silent  and  still,  answered, "  Say  away,  Robert," 
and  bowed  herhead.  The  father  looked  around, 
and,  seeing  that  his  children  had  bent  their 
heads  and  were  still,  bowed  his  own,  and 
addressed  liimself  to  the  Most  High.  He  be- 
soi^ht  a  blessing  on  their  food,  on  all  their 
actions,  on  all  their  varied  ways  through  life, 
and  for  mercy  f  o  their  raanifold  sins.  To  which 
they  all  said,  "  Amen." 

Soon  after  William,  the  eldest  son,  came  in 
from  Blackbum.  He  said,  Harry  Garland  and 
other  chapmen  had  come  as  far  as  the  Pack 
Horse,  at  the  Broök,  but  had  gone  in  there, 
aod  he  thought  Garland  was  not  much  short 
of  tipsy ;  they  had  been  drinking  at  the  Black 
BuU  in  Blackbum  before  starting.  Saying 
which,  he  asked,  "  Mother,  is  there  no  supper 
for  me  ?"  She  replied,  "  In  f  oven ;  in  t'  dish ; 
dionot  fear  but  thy  sharo  were  set  by  for  thee." 

PresentJy  the  dogs,  Brock  and  Flowery, 
began  to  hark,  and  the  8|0und  told  they 
wwe  running  up  the  path  toward  the  planta- 
tion.  This  indicated  the  approach  of a  stranger. 
Anne  and  little  Lawrence  ran,  spoons  in  band, 
their  clogs  clattering  on  the  stones,  and  retum- 
ed  in  a  fright,  saying  it  was  a  man  who  wore  a 
red  coat,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  band ;  and 
he  was  like  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  Brock  and 
Flowery  with  it  for  barking  at  hiuL  lipon 
which,  William  observed,  he  dared  say  it  was 
Harry  Garland.  Robert,  the  third  son,  laid 
down  his  spoon,  saying  he  would  call  in  the 
dog?.  But  his  father  bade  hira  stay ;  he  would 
go  himself,  and  went    It  was  Harry  Garland. 


Mr.  Peel,  desiring  to  speak  wilh  him  privatcly 
about  the  printing  at  Cray,  took  him  into  an- 
other  apartmcnt.  They  remaincd  there  more 
than  an  hour.  The  girl  and  the  youngest  boy 
looked  through  the  keyholc,  and,  retuming  to 
the  kitchen,  said,  the  stranger  was  showing 
fiither  such  beauliful  paper,  and  such  a  curious 
piece  of  wood,  and  such  lovely  things.  But 
their  mother  intorrupted  them,  saying, "  Howd 
thee  tongue,  and  sit  thee  down."  James  Har- 
greaves,  thinking  corrcfctly  enough,  that  his 
presence  stood  ii^  the  way  of  some  private 
business,  took  the  copes  of  weft  in  his  apron, 
and  went  home.  Presently  the  private  Con- 
ference was  at  an  end,  and  the  visitor,  with 
Mr.  Peel,  went  to  the  kitchen. 

Harry  Garland  was  a  handsome  young  man, 
in  his  twentieth  year.  He  had  dark  brown 
hair,  tied  bchind  with  blue  ribbon ;  clear, 
mirthful  eyes ;  boots  which  reached  above  his 
knees ;  a  broad-skhted  scarlet  coat,  with  gold 
lace  on  the  cuffs,  the  collar,  and  the  skirts, 
and  a  long  waistcoat  of  blue  silk.  His  brceches 
were  buckskin ;  his  hat  was  three-comered, 
set  jauntily  higher  on  the  ripht  than  on  the 
lefl  side.  In  his  breast- pockets  he  carried 
loaded  pistols,  and,  danglinjr  from  his  waistbclt, 
a  short,  heavr  sword,  suöiciently  streng  to 
cut  the  branches  from  a  tree,  or  kill  a  high- 
wayman.  He  thus  appeared  on  ordinary  days 
in  the  dress  and  accoulrements  which  a  Man- 
chester chapman  only  wore  on  holidays,  or  at 
a  wedding,  or  at  church.  Mr.  Peel  had  in- 
vited  him,  when  in  the  private  apartment,  to 
stay  all  night ;  but  no,  he  must  be  in  Black- 
bum, he  said,  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to 
Preston.  Besides,  he  had  friends  at  the  Pack 
Horse,  down  at  the  Brook,  awaiting  his  return. 
Would  William,  Edmund,  and  Robert  step 
that  length  with  him  ?  Their  father,  answer- 
ing,  said  "  No,  they  cannot  go  out."  They 
mclined  to  go :  the  smart  dress  of  the  handsome 
Harry  Garland,  his  lively  convcrsation,  his 
knowledge  of  the  social  and  commcrcial  world, 
so  far  exceeding  theirs,  inclined  them  to  his 
Company.  But  their  ikther  had  said  "  No." 
they  said  nothing. 

Robert  Peel  had  work  for  himself  ,and  his 
sons  which  required  to  be  done  that  night 
He  accordingly  called  them  together,  and  said 
it  was  not  so  much  that  he  objected  to  their 
being  with  Garland,  though  doubtless  they 
might  find  more  profitable  Company,  as  tmly 
as  they  might  find  worse ;  but  he  had  objected 
to  their  going  out  because  there  was  work  to 
do.  "  Seest  thon  a  man  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness," hequoted, "  he  shall  stand  before  king.**," 
He  then  told  them  to  get  the  hand-barrow, 
the  sledge-hammer,  the  iron  wedges,  the  pinch 
(an  iron  lever),  the  two  crowbars,  and  the 
pick,  and  that  perhaps  they  might  also  require 
the  spade.  They  put  the  wedges,  hammer, 
and  pick  on  the  barrow,  and  Anne  and  Law- 
rence on  the  top  of  them.  William  and 
Edmund  took  their  places  upon  the  shafts; 
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thetr  &ther  went  on  before  with  the  spade 
under  bis  arm,  Robert  witb  bim,  Walking 
sturdily  witb  the  iron  lever  on  bis  sboulder. 
It  was  a  clear  moonligbt  night  Wben  they 
came  to  the  quarry,  they  removed  some 
suriace  earth  and  rubbisb,  and,  baving  laid 
bare  a  Stratum  of  rock  likely  to  spUt  into  slabs, 
they  began  to  use  the  pick.  They  marked  a 
surfiu»  of  solid  stone  five  feet  long  and  twenty 
incbes  wide,  or  thereabout  They  made«  a 
series  of  incisions  along  the  line,  about  five 
inches  apart,  into  which  Ij^ey  set  the  iron 
wedges.  After  tApping  them  genüy,  to 
make  their  points  lay  hold,  Mr.  Peel,  who 
was  the  steadiest  band  at  the  large  bammer. 
swung  it  round  bis  head,  and  gave  each  of 
the  wedges  a  blow  in  tum,  until  the  block 
was  rent  fix>m  the  mass,  as  desired.  The 
points  of  the  pick  and  lever  were  then  in- 
serted  in  the  rent  The  crowbars,  unfortu- 
natelv,  were  found  to  be  short  and  powerless. 
The  mtber  and  two  of  the  sons  laid  all  their 
weight  and  strength  on  the  long  pinch ;  another 
worked  the  pick  as  a  lever,  and  poised  the 
block  outward  and  upward.  Jonathan  bad  a 
small  hard  stone  ready,  and  Anne  another  a 
litUe  larger.  The  smallest  was  dropped,  as 
directed,  into  the  opening.  Then  they  let  go 
with  the  levers,  and  took  a  deeper  hold,  the 
small  hard  stone  keeping  the  block  from 
Bubsiding  to  its  place.  Having  got  a  deeper 
hold,  they  gave  their  united  weight  and 
strength  to  the  leverage  again,  and  the  opening 
being  wider,  Anne  dropped  in  the  larger  of 
the  hard  stones.  Again  they  let  the  block 
rest,  and,  getüng  a  still  deeper  hold,  they 
poised  it  upward  and  outward  farther,  and 
Jonathan,  baving  got  a  larger  hard  stone, 
dropped  it  in.  By  two  other  holds  and  rests, 
conducted  in  like  manner,  they  overtumed  the 
block,  twoand-twenty  inches  thick,  or  there- 
about, to  its  side.  On  examining  it  all  round^ 
and  detecting  no  break  nor  flaw,they  estimated 
that,  could  they  split  it  into  four  equal  slabs 
of  five  and  a  half  inches  thick,  they  would 
bave  as  many  stone  tables  as  were  required. 
To  split  the  block  into  four  slabs,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  three  rows  of  incisions 
witb  the  pick,  into  which  to  introduce  the 
wedges.  This  was  done,  and  the  slabs  being 
split,  were  dressed  a  little  at  the  ends  and 
sides.  Tuming  one  of  them  on  edge,  they 
placed  the  hand-barrow  on  edge  beside  it,  and 
brought  barrrow  and  stone  down,  the  stone 
uppermost,  as  desired.  Tuming  it  crossways, 
that  its  ends  should  project  to  the  sides,  and 
enable  one  at  each  end  to  attach  bis  sustaining 
strength,  Robert  and  Edmund  were  allotted 
to  that  duty.  Their  father  and  William,  as 
the  stronger  of  the  four,  took  their  plaoes 
betweon  the  shafts — the  father  behind, William 
before.  They  got  it  out  of  the  quarry  by  the 
exerdse  of  sheer  strength.  But  to  get  it  over 
ihe  Steps  going  out  of  the  waste  into  the 
plantation,  required  skill  and  caution  as  well 


as  strength.  It  was  botb  difficult  and 
dangerou&  Nor  were  they  clear  of  daoger 
going  down  the  patb  which  led  athwart  Uie 
slope.  Their  feet  bad  a  tendency  to  slip,  and 
the  stone  naturally  slid  to  the  lowest  side; 
but  the  youth  who  bad  cbai^  of  that  end 
kept  it  up  manfully.  Witbout  nurt  or  mishap, 
they  got  it  to  the  kitchen  door.  So,  in  dae 
Ume,  they  got  the  other  three ;  but,  before 
they  were  done,  the  Perspiration  was  dripping 
from  all  the  four.  They  sat  down  to  rest  and 
wipe  tbeu:  warm  faces,  and  found  the  time 
was  an  bour  past  midnight 

There  was  not  Space  for  them  all  to  work 
in  the  small  back  room  at  laying  the  slabs. 
The  fiitber  and  the  two  eider  sons  laid  them 
at  the  proper  height  for  working  upon  with 
printine  blocks,  as  described  bj  Harry  Gar- 
land. In  that  room  they  remam  at  this  day 
as  then  laid  down.  In  that  room  the  visitor 
still  sees  those  slabs  of  stone  upon  which  the 
Peels  made  their  first  essays  in  printing 
caJicoes — upon  which  they  took  the  first  step 
towards  that  wonderful  fortune  of  wealtb  and 
fame  which  then  lay  before  them  unknovm. 

Though  the  bour  was  late,  young  Robert 
Peel  was  too  füll  of  ideas  about  designs  for 
the  blocks  he  intended  to  carve  for  printing, 
to  go  to  sleep.  Ho  went  out  to  the  moor  in 
the  moonligbt,  to  gather  a  handful  of  bilbeny 
leaves,  or  other  foliagc,  which  might  be^copied. 
(The  first  thing  pnnted  at  Peel  Fold  was  a 
parsley  leaf )  Going  to  the  moor,  the  youth 
had  to  psÄS  near  the  house  of  James  Hargreaves. 
He  saw  a  light  in  the  window.  Seeing  a 
shadow  rooving,  he  halted  for  a  moment,  and 
that  moment  revealed  enough  to  detain  bim 
half  an  bour.  He  was  surprised,  not  alone  to 
See  the  weaver  up  at  that  hour,  but  to  see  bis 
singnlar,  bis  inexplicable  employment  To  com- 
prehend  what  that  was,  let  us  retum  to 
Garland*s  departure  from  Peel  Fold,  as  UAd 
before. 

,When  Harry  had  crossed  the  waste,  be  mct 
James  Hargreaves  carrying  two  pails  of  water 
for  domestic  use,  and  asked  bim  to  go  down 
the  biU,  and  drink  a  "gill  of  ale"  at  the 
Horse.  James  considered  a  minute,  set  down 
bis  pails,  twisted  Viis  body,  roUed  one  sboulder 
forward,  the  other  back,  chipped  the  stones 
of  the  road  with  bis  iron-shod  dogs,  and  con- 
fessed  that  he  had  no  objection  to  a  gill  of  ide 
at  the  Horse,  were  it  not  that  be  had  Jenny's 
grael  to  make.  But,  again,  there  was  Nan 
PUkington  who  would  make  the  gruel.  Also, 
there  was  Charlotte  Marsden  at  the  Horse, 
who  was  always  at  her  wbeel,  and  Alice,  her 
sister,  who  also  was  a  spinner  wben  not  waiUng 
on  the  customers ;  perhaps  they  might  bave 
weft  ready  which  nobody  bad  bespoke.  The 
balance  of  reasons  for  and  against  going  to 
the  Horse  was  thus  found  to  be  in  favor  of 

ling.    So,  taking  in  the  water,  and  directing 

an  Pilkington's  attention  to  Jenny's  grad^ 
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he  cilled  on  Joe  PiUdngion,  the  singing  weayer, 
and  both  went 

They  joined  the  chapmen,  firom  Blackburn, 
and  were  soön  in  a  meny  mood.  Joe  Pilking- 
ton  was  read/  with  a  song  at  anv  time. 
Perhaps  they  would  have  sat  later  than  the 
usuaUy  sober  hours  of  James  Hargreaves,  had 
not  an  incident  occurred  which  disconcerted 
Garland,  and  suegcsted  to  Hargreaves  to  go 
bome.  Hany  had  seated  himself  besidc 
C^iariotte  Maroden,  where  she  was  spinning  at 
the  fiirther  end  of  the  spacious  kitchen.  In 
this  apartment  the  Company  were  assembled. 
Some  who  knew  the  lofty  spuit  of  the  beautiful 
Chariotte,  offered  to  wager  with  €hu*Iand  that 
he  conM  not  kiss  her.  The  forward  youth 
attempted  the  rash  act  without  hesitation; 
upon  which  she  called  him  an  impudent  moth, 
and,  rising  indignantly,  overtumed  her  spin- 
ning-wheel.  It  feil  backward.  The  spindle, 
which  before  had  been  horizontal,  the  point 
towards  the  maiden^s  left  band  stood  upright 
The  wheel,  which  had  been  upright,  and 
tamed  by  her  right  band  (its  band  tuming 
the  spindle),  was  now  horizontal.  It  Con- 
timit to  revolve  in  that  position,  and  to  tum 
the  spindle.  In  a  moment,  a  thought— an 
Inspiration  of  thought — fixed  the  eyes  of 
Hargreayes  upon  it  Garland  pursued  the 
indignant  Charlotte  out  of  the  apartment  The 
Company  followed,  urging  him  to  the  renewal 
of  bis  rudeness,  whicn,  the  more  he  tried  to 
succeed  in,  the  more  he  seemed  to  be  baffled 
and  humiliated.  In  their  absence,  James 
Hargreaves  tumed  the  wheel  with  his  right 
hand,  it  still  lying  as  it  feil,  and,  drawing  the 
roying  of  cotton  with  his  left,  saw  that  the 
spindle  made  as  good  a  thread  standing  verti- 
cally  as  it  did  horizontally,  "  Then  why," 
his  Inspiration  of  thought  sug^sted,  "  should 
not  many  spindles,  all  standmg  upright,  all 
moved  by  a  band  crossing  them  from  the 
wheel,  like  this  Single  spindle,  each  with  a 
bobbin  on  it,  and  a  roving  of  cotton  attached, 
and  something'like  the  finger  and  thumb, 
which  now  take  hold  of  the  one  roving,  to  lay 
hold  of  them  all,  and  draw  them  backward 
from  the  spindles  into  attenuated  threads? 
Why  should  not  many  spindles  be  moved,  and 
tiircÄds  be  spun,  by  the  same  wheel  and  band 
which  now  spin  only  one?" 

Hearing  the  Company  retum,  some  saying 
the  young  chapman  had  succeedcd  in  snatching 
a  kiss  from  Charlotte,  others  denying  it ;  he 
almost  breathless,  asserting  the  fact,  and 
Charlotte  restoring  her  hair  to  order,  her 
lovely  &ce  flushed  between  anger  at  his 
impudence,  and  vexation  that  she  had  once 
ungnardedly  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  some 
persons  present — what  she  sincerely  believed 
— that  he  was  the  handsomest  youth  that 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  Pack  Horse  Inn; 
hearing  the  Company  retum,  James  Hargreaves 
lifted  the  wheel  to  its  feet,  placed  the  roving 
in  Its  right  place,  and  said,  "  Sit  theo  down, 


Charlotte;  let  him  see  thee  spin;  who  can 
teil  what  may  come  of  this  !^  Then,  after  a 
pause  and  a  reflection,  that  he  should  retain 
his  new  ideas  as  secrets  of  his  own  at  present, 
he  continued,  "  Thou  may  be  his  wife,  more 
unlikely  things  have  happened ;  it  will  be  a 
fine  tlung  to  be  lady  of  all  that  owd  Billy 
Garland  may  leave  some  day.*' 

**  Wife,  mdeed  I"  interiected  the  vexed 
maiden,  "the  moth!  Wife,  indeedl  who 
would  be  wife  to  ♦</" 

"WeeV*  Said  James,  "be  that  asit  may; 
but  I  mun  go  whoam ;  my  wife  thinks  whoam 
the  best  place  for  me,  and  I  think^  mysen. 

Remarks  were  made  as  to  why  he  was 
going  so  soon.  But  Harry  Garland  had  lost 
spirit  after  the  conflict,  and  feit  the  scom  of 
the  maiden  more  keenly  than  any  reproof 
which  had  ever  fallen  upon  his  impudence 
before.  He  was  not  in  a  humour  to  solicit 
James  Hargreaves  to  remain ;  so  they  parted. 

James  had  reached  home  two  or  three 
hours  before  young  Robert  Peel  observed  the 
light  in  his  winde w^.  On  the  lad  approaching 
the  window,  the  weaver  was  standing  motion- 
less.  Suddenly  he  dropped  upon  his  knees, 
and  rolled  upon  the  stone  floor  at  ftill  length. 
He  lay  with  his  fiice  towards  the  floor,  and 
madö  lines  and  cireles  with  the  end  of  a 
bumed  stick.  He  rose,  and  went  to  the  fire 
to  bum  his  stick.  He  took  hold  of  his  bristly 
hair  with  one  hand,  and  rubbed  his  foreheaa 
and  nose  with  the  other  and  the  blackened 
stick.  Then  he  sat  upon  a  chair,  and  plac^ 
his  head  between  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  aifd  gazed  intently  on  the  floor.  Thea 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  replied  to  some 
feeble  questions  of  his  wife  (who  had  not  risen 
since  the  day  she  gave  birth  to  a  little  stranger) 
by  a  loud  assurance  that  he  had  it;  and^ 
taking  her  \n  his  sturdy  arms,  in  the  blanke ts, 
the  baby  in  her  arms,  he  lifted  her  out,  and 
held  her  over  the  black  drawings  on  the  floor. 
These  he  explained,  and  she  joined  a  small, 
hopeful,  happy  laugh  with  his  high-toned 
assurance,  that  she  should  never  again  teil  at 
the  spinning  wheel — that  she  would  never 
again  "play,"  and  have  his  loom  standing  for 
want  of  weft.  She  asked  some  questions, 
which  he  answered,  after  seating  her  in  the 
arm-chair,  by  laying  her  spinning  wheel  on  its 
back, the  horizontal  spindle  standing  vertically, 
while  he  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and  drew  a 
roving  of  cotton  from  the  spindle  into  an 
attenuated  thread.  Then  he  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  returaed  her  and  the  baby  to  bed, 
and  kissed  her  afiectionately,  and  once  more 
took  the  baby  out,  and  maae  it  cry  with  his 
hard  beard.  "  Our  fortune  is  made  when  that 
is  made,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  drawings  on 
the  floor. 

"  What  wDl  you  call  it  ?"  asked  his  wife. 

"  Call  it?  What  an  we  call  it  after  thysen, 
Jenny  I  They  called  thee  "  Spinning  Jenny  *• 
afore  I  had  thee,  because  thou  beat  every  lass 
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in  Stanehill  Moor  at  tho  wheel.    What  if  we 
call  it  "Spinning  Jenny?" 

It  was  all  a  mystery  to  Robert  Peel.  He 
went  home  with  bis  bilberry  leavejs  and  went 
to  bed,  wondering  if  Har^eaves  were  out  of 
hl^  mind,  or  if  he^  too,  wcre  inventing  some 
tbing,  or  about  to  make  ezperiments  in  some 
new  process  of  working. 

The  principle  of  spinning  by  roUers,  usually 
calied  Arkwright's  invention,  was  not  intro- 
duced  until  about  four  years  aftcr  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Jenny.  Whether  it  was  original  to 
Arkwright,  cannot  now  be  told;  but  Mr. 
Baines  of  Leeds,  and  other  diligent  inquirers, 
have  established  the  fact  that  an  in<>eniou8 
man,  named  Wyatt,  crected  a  machine  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  ailcrwards  at  Sutton  Coldfleld, 
in  Warwickshire,  twenty  years  before  Ark- 
wright  evolved  his  idea,  which  was  in  princi- 
ple the  same,  namcly,  that  a  pair  of  rollers, 
with  slow  motion,  drew  in  a  roving  of  cotton, 
and  a  second  pair,  with  an  accelerated  motion, 
drew  the  roving  fh)m  Ihe  other.  All  the 
varieties  of  cotton-spinning  machinery  have 
Sprung  up  (Vom  those  two — the  rollers  of 
Wyatt  (or  Arkwright)  and  the  Jenny  of  Har- 
greaves.  A  farmer,  named  Samuel  Crompton, 
living  at  Hall-i'-th'-wood,  near  Bolton,  wast^'e 
flrst  to  combine  them  in  one  machine ;  this 
was  calied  the  "  mule." 

Retuming  to  the  Peel  iamily,  we  see  Robort, 
the  son,  folloN^ing  the  printing  of  calicoes  with 
enthusiasm.  He  obtains  lessons  at  Bamber 
Bridge.  We  sce  his  father  engaged  in  con- 
Btructing  a  machine  for  carding  cotton  into 
rovings,  preparatory  to  spinning.  Instead  of 
two  flat  Cards  set  füll  of  small  wiry  teeth,  the 
one  card  to  work  over  the  other,  this  machine 
of  Robert  Peel  the  eider  is  a  cylinder  covered 
with  such  wiry  teeth.  It  revolves,  and  a  flat 
card  with  a  vertical  motion  works  npon  it 
The  carding  by  cylinders  obtains  to  this  day ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
invcntcd  at  Peel  Fold.  It  was,  however,  first 
crected  for  use  at  Brookside,  a  mile  distant, 
for  the  convenience  of  water  power.  You 
look  down  upon  the  place  calied  Brookside 
from  Stanehill  Moor,  your  face  tumed  to  the 
80uth-west.  There,  also,  Mr.  Peel  and  his 
Bons  crected  the  first  of  Ilargreaves'  spinning- 
jennics,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  water 
power,  they  being  previously  moved  by  band. 

It  was  now,  1766,  that  the  mnrmurs  of  the 
spinning  women  ripcned  to  acts  of  riolencc. 
At'first  the  men  were  pleased  with  the  Jenny, 
which  gave  eight  threads  of  weft  instead  of 
one;  but,  when  it  threatened  to  suprsede 
hand-spinning  altogether,  they  joined  with  the 
women  in  resisting  its  use.  They  marched 
out  Ol  Blackbum  in  mobs,  and  broke  all  the 
jennicH,  reduced  the  works  at  Brookside  to 
absolute  wreck,  and  levelled  the  house  of 
James  Hargreaves  at  Stanehill  Moor  with  the 
ground.  Hargreaves,  his  wife  and  child,  fled 
for  theSr  lives,  first  to  Manchester,  and  then 


to  Nottingham.  After  many  difficulties,  he 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  person  named 
Sirutt,  and  the  Jenny  was  brought  into  use  at 
Nottingham  (1766-67,)  also  at  Derby.  Mr. 
Strutt  made  a  fortune  out  of  it,  which,  with 
his  sagacitv,  integrity,  and  business  habits, 
has  desccnded  to  the  eminent  family  who  still 
bear  that  name  at  Derby.  It  has  bcen  said 
that  James  Hargreaves  died  a  pauper  at  Not- 
tingham. This  was  repeated  in  books  for 
many  years,  but  more  recent  investigation  has 
proved  that,  though  neither  so  rieh  as  the 
Strutts,  Peels,  or  Arkwrights,  he  was  not  a 
pauper.  In  his  will  he  b^ueathed  £4000  to 
relatives. 

When  the  buildings  and  machinery  were 
demolished  at  Brookside,  the  mob  procecded 
to  Altham,  six  miles  distant,  and  destroyed 
the  works  which  William  Peel,  the  eldest  son, 
had  erected  there.  ^Everywhere  the  Peels 
were  huuted  for  the  next  twelve  months.  At 
last  the  father  turned  his  back  on  Lancashire, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Burton-on-Trent,  in 
Staffordshire,  where  he  established  both  spin- 
ning and  printing.  Meanwhile  Robert^  the 
third  son,  was  diligently  fulfilling  an  appren- 
ticeship  with  the  Bamber  Bridge  printers 
already  named.  When  at  liberty  to  enter  upon 
business  for  himsel^  he  selectcd  a  green, 
sunny  spot,  with  abundance  of  water,  dose  to 
the  town  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  His  bro- 
thers  did  the  same,  at  the  hamlet  of  Gburch, 
near  to  which  has  since  arisen  the  thriving 
and  populous  town  of  Accrington. 

The  wonderful  success  of  the  whole  family 
of  the  Peels  as  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
calico  Printers,  is  a  part  of  the  industrial  his- 
tory  of  Britain.  Nothing  more  can  be  done 
here  than  to  name  it  Robert,  from  the  mag- 
nitude  of  his  works  at  Bury,  and  from  bis 
political  tendencies,  became  the  best  known. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Yates,  one  of 
his  partners  in  business,  and  by  her  had  a 
large  family. — Hogg^B  Imt/ructar, 
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Deep  are  the  spells  of  the  fairj  dells, 

And  gay  are  the  fays  «round, 
As  they  dance  by  night  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

In  their  own  enohanted  ground ; 
But  deeper  than  spells  of  the  fairy  dells, 

Are  those  in  woman^s  povrcr, 
When,  by  Lovo^s  dear  light,  her  charms,  so  brigbl, 

Are  Seen  in  the  twilight  hoor. 

Deep  is  the  störe  of  magic  löre. 

And  the  charm  which  the  wizard  weaves, 
When  the  book  ofmight  to  his  eye  of  light, 

Unlocks  its  spell-bound  leaves  ; 
But  in  woman*s  looks,  more  than  magic  booka, 

The  light  of  magic  dwella, 
When  her  eye*s  soft  beam*  by  eome  storied  stream, 

Its  tale  of  passion  teils ! 
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Oh  I  the  wtzard's  rod,  more  thau  fabled  god, 

0*er  huinaii  hearts  has  power, 
And  pains,  and  tears,  through  troublcd  yeapfl, 

Are  all  the  victiui\H  dower, 
But  not  in  fear,  or  pain,  or  tear, 

Dear  wooian^s  empire  lies,  * 

But  in  the  wand,  of  her  snow-white  hand, 

Which  fairy  power  deficsl 

They  say  the  akies,  with  thoir  starry  eye«, 

Look  far  into  futurc  dnya, 
And  if  thcir  light  we  drink  by  night, 

Wo  catch  prophetic  rays ; 
But  let  MK  drmk,  at  the  fouotuin*8  brink, 

The  light  of  some  loved  one^a  eye, 
Ajid  her  nnilc  shall  teem,  with  prophetic  beam, 

Of  brightfutuHty! 
^Dublin  Unlvtrnty  Maganne, 


THE  CITIES  OF  THE  PLAIN.* 

OHAPTER  ly. 

"  To  Zoar,"  said  to  himself  the  ardent  youth,  *  I 
go  withoQt  tarrying,  and  Mirely  aome  of  the  right- 
eoua  in  tbat  city  will  retum  with  rae  to  Sodora,  so 
ttiAt,  peradveutiire,  ten  persona  may  bo  fonnd 
iherein  such  as  my  God  lovcth,  so  that  the  city 
and  my  Tirzah  be  saved. 

Souih-west  of  thefive  eitles — Sodom,  Goroorrah, 
Admab,  Zcboiro,  and  Zoar — was  the  little  city  of 
Zoar.  It  stood  upon  a  verygentleeminence,  just 
jutting  up  from  the  piain,  and  immedlately  in  the 
•hadow  of  that  great  wildemcss  of  mountains 
which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  peopled  by 
a  race,  who,  sprang  originally  from  the  hills,  had 
retaiued  niuch  of  the  pastoral  simplicity  and  vir- 
tuo  of  thcir  ancestors.  They  worshipped,  although 
with  rüde  rites,  the  true  God.  Practising  poly- 
gainy,  tliey  yet  aroided  and  detosted  the  abomin- 
ble  practices  of  Sodom,  and  the  gross  ir.temperance 
of  Gomorrah.  The  tie  connecting  them  with  the 
four  cities  was  slendcr ;  civil  war  was  more  than 
oncc  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  Zoar 
more  than  once  was  in  danger  of  dcstruction  at 
the  bands  of  its  sister  towns.  But  its  inhabitants, 
though  few,  were  strong  and  courageous,  while 
their  brcthren  lay  dissolved  in  sin,  and  their  enry 
was  «s  lazy  as  it  was  voluminous,  resenibling  a 
balf-stapefied  snake,  opening  heavy  eyes  of  rage 
ai  its  cnemy,  and  lolling  out  a  fbrked  tongiie, 
barmless  as  paiuted  lightning.  Zoar,  besides,  was 
finked  in  leagne  with  Salem  and  \\  ith  Abraham, 
and  protected  by  the  awe  of  their  names. 

As  Irad  hastens  along,  he  is  aware  of  a  sudden 
figbt  on  the  left  band,  imraediately  above  the 
cities  of  the  piain.  He  deems  at  firs't  that  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  retunied,  and  he  pauses  to 
befaold  it.  Bat  he  soon  perceives  a  far  difTerent 
tpectacle..  That  is  a  böge  mass  of  light,  or  fire, 
in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  with  a  head  from  whose 
jagged  jaws  protrudes  a  tonguo  of  livid  blue,  and 
on  whose  brow  shine,  as  it  were,  two  angry  stars, 
kwking  downwards  upon  the  earth.  It  seemed 
waitiiig  to  spring  at  and  dcvour  some  object 
beneath  it,  and  its  tail  and  its  tongue  quivercd  as 
with  eager  rage.  But  while  Irad  gazes,  it  is  dis- 
Junned  like  an  evening  cloud,  and  becomes  a 

*  Cootiuueü  firom  page  6i,  vcL  ü. 


round  mass,  forraing  the  likeness  of  a  great  city, 
on  which  tongues  of  tire  are  diopping  down,  and 
through  whose  streets  meu  are  running  with  fran- 
tic  gcdtures ;  and  Irad  kno ws  the  ciiy  to  bc  Sodom. 
But  scarce  can  he  dr§w  bis  suspcnded  breaih  tili 
agoin  the  figure  changcs,  j^nd  the  serpent  renppeara 
now  not  looking  to  earth,  but  liltiiig  up  in  tiiumph 
its  eyes  and  liorrid  crest  to  heaven.  Another  look, 
and  all  is  darkness. 

Resolute,  although  appalled,  Irad  hastens  on, 
for  love  and  fear  are  wiiigs  tooswift  to  be  stayed. 
And  now  he  secs  the  lights  of  Zoar  shining  in 
front.  But  he  becomes  aldo  aware  of  a  shadow, 
like  that  of  a  man  gliding  along  bcfore  hini.  He 
tries  to  overtake  him,  but  in  vain  ;  and  when  he 
approaches  the  gatc  of  Zoar,  the  figure  tums 
round,  und  he  perceives  an  angel,  armed  with  a 
fiery  sword,  and  with  eyes  fall  of  a  sterner  fire. 
Awlul  entreaty  sita  on  bis  Ups,  and  on  bis  brow 
a  gcntle  but  decisive  frowu.  Irad  stops,  for  the 
angel  has  placud  himscif  right  across  the  path, 
and  he  dares  not  proceod.  **  Return,  Irad,** 
eays  the  angel,  "  the  gates  of  Zoar  are  shut  ^ill 
to-morrow,  and  to  thee  shall  never  be  opeued, 
It  is  too  latey  And  us  he  spoke,  he  waved  the 
flaming  brand  over  Irad*s  head,  and  the  youth 
shrunk  back,  for  even  desperate  resolve  proved 
unavailing  against  the  terror  of  an  angcPs  brow, 
and  sword,  und  eye.  "  Back  to  Sodom,"  said  the 
voicc,  "  and  thereawait  thy  thue/'  And,  in  deep 
grief,  and  staggering  through  disappointment  aa 
through  drunkcuness,  he  retrcadshisstcps  toward 
the  fatcd  cities. 

fle  finds  the  gates  of  Sodom  opcn,  and  enters 
in.  At  first,  hc  is  astoriished  at  the  unwonted 
silence  of  the  strectj»,  which  seem  dcscrted  bj 
their  hihabitants.  But,  as  hc  passes  on,  and  nears 
the  centre  of  the  city,  he  hears  loud  shouts,  and 
pces  a  glare  of  torches,  and,  led  by  the  light,  he 
renchcs  a  strect,  into  which  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  the  town  seem  colleetcd,  so  grent  and  dense 
was  the  throng.  Mingling  with  the  crowd,  he 
soon  asccrtains  the  cause  of  the  tuniult.  The 
house  bcfore  which  they  are  convened  is  that  of 
Lot.  Two  strangers  had  cntcred  at  eventide,  and 
the  multitude  are  donianding  them,  tliat  they  maj 
gnUify  tlieir  passions  oii  thcir  persont».  Anil  Irad 
saw  under  the  light  of  the  torches  the  faccs  of  the 
human  fiends  of  Sodom  collucted  into  one  dctest- 
able  mass.  It  was  a  hcllinh  sight.  Childrcn  were 
thcrc,  far  gone  in  vice,  and  familiär  with  every 
abondnable  practice.  Women  were  there,  fomcnt- 
ing  the  fury  of  their  mates.  Old  grey-headed 
»inners  stood  forcmost  at  the  door,  beating  it  with 
clubs,  and  crylng  out  for  the  giving  up  of  the 
strangers.  Torches  fiickcred,  swords  und  hatchets 
flashed,  oaths  and  imprecations,  too  tremcndous  to 
be  recorded,  mingled  with  the  shouts;  and,  as 
the  crowd  swayed  back  and  forward,  like  a  wave, 
around  the  door  of  Lot,  childrcn  and  women  were 
tramplcd  under  fcct,  and  the  cries  of  their  un- 
regarded  death  conipleted  the  harmony  of  hell, 
which  wcnt  up  through  the  darkness.  And  most 
fearful  of  all  to  Irad,  from  a  wiudow  of  the  8treet| 
and  commanding  a  vicw  of  the  whole,  appeared 
the  white  grinniiig  tusk  and  serpent  eye  of  Caph- 
torim,  like  an  evil  spiiit  of  the  scene. 

At  last  tlie  door  opens,  and  Lot  appears,  en» 
treating  parley.  Heoflersthem  histwoda'^'literji, 
bat  tho  oflTcr  is  spumed ;  and  they  are  ab3t:i  %» 
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Beize  him,  and  prevent  his  retreat,  when  lo  I  the 
door,  which  he  had  shut  behind  him,  flies  open, 
and,  to  Irad^s  uhspeakable  astonishment,  two  of 
the  three  fiiccs  he  had  seen  a(  Mamre  look  foiith 
upon  the  multitude,  their  hands  pluck  in  Lot  within 
the  door,  and  it  closes  witlf  a  Bouhd  like  thunder. 
That  one  fierce,  flashing  look  sends  instant  blind- 
ness  upon  the  foremost  of  the  rioters,  and  terror 
upon  all  There  is  silence  for  a  moment,  but  it  is 
Bpeedily  broken  by  loud  cries  of  fear  and  ftiry 
Crom  the  blinded,  as  they  stagger  and  stiimble  over 
each  other,  in  vain  eflForts  to  reach  the  door.  The 
torches  drop  from  Ihe  palsied  hands  of  those  that 
bear  them ;  but,  as  if  to  supply  a  new  and  awful 
light  for  thi  reeling  street,  the  great  Serpent,  Irad 
had  Seen  on  the  way  to  Zoar,  flashes  out  once  more 
in  the  midnight  heaven,  and  shows  to  him  the 
countenance  of  Caphtorim,  pale  as  death,  who 
from  bis  Window,  seems  to  perceive  Irad,  and  dart 
on  him  a  look  of  significance  and  recognition. 

OHAPTSR  Y. 

The  nght  of  the  Serpent,  foüowhig  the  look  of 
the  faces,  completed  the  dispersion  or  the  Sodom- 
ites.  All,  save  those  who  were  blinded,  saw  it, 
and  all  rushed  to  hide  themselves  from  its  eyes. 
In  vain  did  Gaphtoriro  cry  on  them  to  retum  and 
force  the  door.  In  vain  did  Caphtorim,  driven 
desperate,  curse  them  by  bis  gods  ascowards  and 
traitors.  They  meltedaway  like  snow;  and  Irad, 
too,  leaves  the  spot,  and  walks  slowly  tlirough  the 
Berpent-lighted  streets.  An  honr  or  two  passes, 
and  all  in  the  city  becomes  silent,  ezcept  the  Step 
of  the  anhappy  youth,  in  whose  heart  lore  to 
Tirzah,  fearfor  her&ther,  darknessand  uneertunty 
are  tumultuously  contendinz.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
Now  he  resolves  to  nish  nomewards,  and  now 
deep  love  and  intense  curiosity  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  city  retard  bis  steps.  The  words  of  the  aneel, 
'*  Back  to  Sodom,  and  there  await  thy  time,^'  nng 
in  his  ears.  Often,  too,  he  stops  short  in  bis  walk 
to  look  up  to  the  meteor,  which  still  shines  aboTe, 
shedding  an  infernal  day  OTer  the  deserted  streets, 
and  making  thesmallcst  crumb  of  earth  distinctly 
Tisible.  At  length  It  disappears,  and  is  succeeded 
by  utter  darkness,  as  if  it  had  swallowed  up,  in  its 
departure,  all  the  etars! 

Wearied  and  wom,  Irad  is  abont  to  He  down  and 
sleep  tili  dawn,  whensuddenly  three  men,  who  had 
approached  noiselessly,  and  fiftvoured  by  the  dark- 
ness, leap  upon  him,  and  carry  him  away.  He 
asks  them  whither  they  are  bearing  him ;  but  they 
give  him  no  reply.  He  knows,  however,  but  too 
well  that  he  is  in  the  power  of  Caphtorim,  and 
feels  that  his  doom  is  near.  After  passing  through 
Bome  of  the  streets,  they  pause  before  the  door 
of  astately  building,  and  Irad  isledintothe  Cham- 
ber where  he  had  been  on  his  first  joumey  to  the 
eitles  of  the  pbün.  In  it,  as  he  expected,  there 
Bat  his  old  enemy ;  bnt  his  appearance  was  strangely 
changed.  He  seemed  conyulsed  by  some  secret 
terror,  which  he  sought  in  yain  to  conceal  and 
gnaw  down.  He  now  rose,  and  now  sat,  and  now 
walked  to  and  fro  throueh  the  apartment  Geb- 
iets of  wine  stood  on  the  table,  from  which  he 
drank  ever  and  anon  large  draughta.  His  hands 
w^re  stained  with  spots  of  blood.  He  looked  at 
Irad,  but  for  a  season  spoke  not  At  laut  drawing 
a  deep  breath,  compreminghis  lipB^andcIenchmg 


his  hands,  he  said,  "  Irad  the  bour  is  come  whes 
Sodom  is  to  be  destroyed."  And  then  he  told  him 
that  he  now  knew  it  was  all  over  for  eyer  with 
the  cities  of  the  piain.  It  was  not  merely  tiiat 
there  had  been  divers  earthquakes,  nor  that  once 
and  again  had  the  sign  of  the  Serpent  appeared 
over  Uie  city,  but  it  was  that  he  had  seen  thoee 
fearful  faces  at  the  door  of  Lot,  which  he  knew 
were  not  of  earth,  and  which  told  him  that  all 
was  lost.  **  Tea,**  he  shrieked  out,  as  he  point«d 
to  the  Street,  "Jehovah  the  avenger  is  in  the  city. 
But  the  time  presses,  and  you  must  flee  with  me 
and  with  Tirzah  to  the  dwelling  of  Melchisedec, 
and  he  peradventure  will  have  power  to  save  mc. 
Caphtorim  is  not  my  name,  nor  is  Melchisedec  his. 
He  is  my  brother  Shem,  and  I  am  Hain,  who 
laughed  at  the  nakedness  of  my  father  Noah,  and 
have  found  my  punlshment  greater  than  I  caa 
bear.»' 

Whüe  he  said  this,  the  old  man  cast  down  his 
&ce  tothe  ground,  as  if  afraid  of  the  countenance 
of  rtie  youth,  and  then  hurried  out  of  the  apartment. 

Irad  is  amazed  at  the  tidings.  This  then  Ib  Harn, 
the  giant,  the  magidan,  the  enemy  of  God,  reputed 
to  have  murdeiid  his  son  Misrairo,  and  to  bave 
perished  by  his  own  band  in  Africa.  But  how  is 
he  connected  with  Tireah,  and  whence  bis  bitter 
hatred  at  Melchisedec  and  Irad?  And  why  bas 
he  changed  his  name,  and  come  to  tbe  cities  of 
the  phun? 

While  perplexkg  himself  with  such  qaestions, 
the  door  opens,  and,beautiful,  in  tears,  but  troub- 
led  as  the  moon  in  balo,  Tirzah  enters  the  Chamber 
She  cried  out  to  Irad,  "  The  moming  cometh,  and 
also  the  night  Within  a  few  hours,  Sodom  is  to 
be  destroyed,  and  we  must  now  flee  for  our  lives. 
Ere  moming  we,  and  yon  with  us,  must  l^ave 
this  dwelling  to  retum  no  more.  But  thon  Irad, 
art  yet  in  darkness.  Sit  thee  down  for  a  little 
season,  and  I  wiU  teil  thee  my  story,  and  thine 
also,  and  that  of  him  who  has  been  to  me  a 
father,  butto  thee  a  bitter  foe.^  And  she  smüed 
on  him  through  her  tears,  and  he  sat  down  ;  and, 
as  he  gazed  and  listened,  her  words  seemed  sweeter 
than  noney,  even  the  boney  which  drippeth  bom 
the  comb. 

And  yet  the  tale  she  told  was  grievons  and 
Strange.  She  said  that  in  Africa,  where  Harn  and 
Misraim  his  son  had  repalred  af  ter  the  dispersion 
of  tiie  human  race  at  Babel,  and  where  tbey 
founded  a  kingdom,  two  sons  were  bom  onto 
Misraim—Caphtorim  and  Ludim.  A  deadlr  onmity 
arose  detween  Ham  and  his  son,  whom  he  loved 
at  last  less  than  even  Canaan,  who  had  long  before 
left  him,  and  founded  a  kingdom  in  Palestine.  la 
this  strife,  Ludim  took  the  part  of  his  fiither 
Misraim,  whOe  Caphtorim  befiriended  his  grand- 
father  Ham.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both 
Ludim  and  Caphtorim  were  left  for  dead,  and  Ham 
fled,  carrving  oflf,  through  the  treachery  of  a 
servant,  the  only  son  of  Ludim — a  child,'  wbose 
name  was  Irad— as  weil  as  the  Infant  daugfater  of 
Caphtorhn,  named  Tirzah.  His  object  m  seSzing 
upon  Irad  was  to  prevent  him  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  his  fiither  Misraim,  as  well  as  to  grieve 
that  &ther*s  spirit,  who  indeed,  died  shorUy  after. 
But  Thrzah  he  loved  for  the  sake  of  Caphtorim, 
bis  fiivorite  ffrandson,  and  became  to  her  as  a 
father.  Repdring  to  the  n^hbourhood  of  Sodom 
he  employed  the  iemale  slave  who  had  stolen  away 
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Irad,  to  drown  htm  in  the  watera  of  the  Jordan. 
But  the  Utüe  one  had  won  her  heart,  and,  instead 
of  obejing  Ham's  cmel  command,  she  exposed 
him  by  night  at  the  door  of  Helchisedec,  who 
receired  him,  and  brought  him  up  as  a  son.  Nor 
was  it  tili  she  was  dying,  years  after,  that  ehe 
told  Harn  what  she  had  done,  and  once,  before 
Irad  Tisited  Sodom,  while  joumeying  northward, 
he  saw,  and  knew,  and  hated  the  noble  boy.  Harn 
hid  brought  much  gold  with  him  from  Africa,  and, 
btring  aasomed  his  grandson^e  name,  took  up  his 
abode  m  Sodom,  and  animated  by  hatred  at  God 
on  account  of  his  corse,  he  etirred  up  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  Jehovah,  and  inflamed  all 
their  otü  passions,  tili  uie  name  of  Sodom  became 
a  horror  and  a  stench  in  many  lande.  He  had 
beard  of  the  purpose  determined  against  the  city, 
bot  partly  disbeUered  it  and  partly  employed 
himself  in  desperate  magical  researches,  and  eiforts 
to  eounteract  it.  When  he  beheld,  however,  the 
ftces  at  the  door  of  Lot,  and  when  his  efforts  to 
atoxae  the  people  to  tear  down  the  house  failed, 
hifl  ironsinews  were  loosened,  and  he  feit  compelled 
reloctantly  to  flee — ^to  cast  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  Melchisedec,  who  was  his  brother  Shem,  and 
to  take  Tirzah  and  Irad  as  a  twofold  peace- 
offering  along  with  him.  Upon  retuming,  how- 
erer,  to  his  own  house,  he  retired  to  his  Beeret 
chamber,and  tried  an  augui^  which  he  had  leamed 
frfun  an  old  magician,  a  descendant  of  Oain,  who 
had  been  drowned  in  the  flood.  Slaying  with  his 
own  band  one  of  his  slaves,  he  poured  out  hid 
blood  into  a  yessel  of  cabalistic  formation,  and, 
hsTing  darkened  the  Chamber  all  to  one  lamp, 
which  was  human  fiit,  and  pronounced  certain 
magical  words,  he  leaned  down  over  it,  and  saw 
m  miniatnre  the  transactions  of  the  next  day 
mirrored  on  the  göre.  What  he  saw  need  not 
now  be  named,  saye  that  he  knew  the  horror  of 
tiie  day  that  was  at  band,  and  judged  that  if  he 
fled  ere  the  dawning  he  mieht  escape.  When 
this  was  done,  he  despatched  three  of  his  slayes 
in  search  of  Irad,  and  had  now  commiasioned 
Tirzah  to  teil  him  the  stränge  tale,  and  to  prepare 
him  for  the  events  of  the  morrow. 

OHAPTEBTI. 

Eagvblt  did  the  youth  look  and  listen,  as 
Tirzah  told  hun  this  wondrous  story.  But  while 
he  had  onlj  eyes  and  ears  for  her^  she  fre^'iently 
kwked  to  the  window,  which  was  toward  the  east, 
and  whence  she  feared  the  dawn  would  break  too 
Boon.  And  her  soft,  bright  eye  seemed  to  Irad 
as  beautiftil  as  the  eye  of  Üie  Moming  Star, 
looking  at  the  sun,  ere  he  has  risen  upon  the 
nations,  and  trembling  on  its  high  watch-tower  at 
ita  soGtaiT  yision.  But  as  he  gazed,  and  when 
her  tale  iras  ended,  the  old  man  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  cried  in  haste,  **  Arise,  let  us  he  going ; 
it  is  little  more  than  an  hour  tili  the  sun  appear 
orer  the  mountahis  of  Moab,  and  it  has  been  told 
me,  that  if  I  leare  not  Sodom  before  the  eoek 
crvH,  I  must  perish  in  the  city.  Help  me,  Irad  in 
this  great  strait,  and  I  will  giye  thee  Tiraah  the 
beaudfoi  to  be  thy  wife." 

At  the  words  of  the  old  dian  both  started  to 
äieir  feet,  and  foUowed  lum  into  the  open  air. 
He  told  them  that  his  slaves  were  on  before  with 
part  of  hli  treasvres,  and  that  they  must  hasten 


after.  It  was  yet  the  dusk  before  the  dawning, 
but  the  Stars  enabled  them  to  find  their  way.  All 
was  silent  in  the  streets.  Not  a  light  shone  at 
the  Windows.  Hell  was  asleep.  Speaking  not  a 
Word,  but  with  rapid  step  and  anxious  look  cast 
ever  and  anon  to  the  east,  Harn  led  the  way.  The 
northem  gate  of  the  city  is  in  sight ;  it  has  been 
left  unguarded ;  a  few  steps  more,  and  they  shall 
have  passed  through  in  safety.  He  relaxes  for  a 
moment  his  pace,  and,  tnming  to  Irad,  his  face 
assumes  its  old  expression  of  malignant  triumph 
— a  look  which  said  to  the  youth  a  thousand 
terrible  things,  when  bork !  from  a  perch  at  their 
very  aide,  loud  and  shrill,  the  cock  orows ;  and 
while  Harn  pauses  in  fear,  on  the  right  band,  like 
the  leap  of  a  giant,  an  hour  before  bis  time,  **  the 
sun  rose  upon  Sodom  ^  and  on  him,  and,  with  one 
grin  of  poweriess  defiance  at  his  -  hated  beams, 
Ham  reels,  totters,  and  felis  to  the  ground. 

**  He  is  dead,"  cried  Tirzah,  with  a  shriek ;  bat 
as  she  bends  over  him,  ehe  finds  that  he  still 
breathes.  To  Tirzah  he  tums  for  a  moment  a 
glance  of  love ;  but  when  Irad,  too,  leans  over, 
and  tries  to  help  him,  the  whole  fury  and  hatred 
of  his  nature  concentred  in  a  frown  hideous  to 
behold,  and  muttering,  "A  few  moments  more, 
and  thou  hadst  been  mine  for  ever,"  he  expires. 

Irad  would  now  have  urged  Tir^  to  eontinue 
her  flight,  but  grief  for  a  season  palsied  her  limbs. 
and  Burprise  glued  his  Steps  too  to  the  spot.  And 
while  Uiey  both  tarried,  Sodom  awoke  around 
them ;  its  streets  began  to  throng  with  multitudes, 
preparingfor  the  business  or  pleasures  of  the  day. 
Never  did  a  richer  Ught  bathe  its  towers  and  idol- 
temples.  Men,  meeüng  each  othcr,  said,  *^  How 
bright  the  sky !  how  beautilul  upon  the  mountains 
the  sun*s  feet  of  fire !  Surely  he  has  risen  earlier 
♦o  shin«^  on  our  fesÜ^al  to-day,  when  Lot  and  his 
daughters  are  be  be  bumed  in  the  flames.** 

And  soon  even  the  suburban  street,  where  the 
two  lovers  continued  to  watch  the  dead,  was  filled 
with  people,  for  the  tidings  spread  that  Oaphtorim, 
as  he  fled,  had  died — tidmgs  which  shaded  with- 
out  eclipsing  the  wild  and  general  joy  of  that  mad 
moming,  the  maddest  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
in&tuated  city. 

Another  hour  passes,  and  still  the  sun  is  hright ; 
aiid  many  are  laughing  at  the  sign  of  the  Serpent, 
at  which  they  had  trembled  ovemight,  and 
be^nning"  even  to  forget  the  scorching  and 
blinding  look  of  the  faces  at  the  door  of  Lot, 
ana  are  calling  Oaphtorim,  what  he  called  them^ 
a  coward,  in  seeking  to  flee.  But  now  two  other 
rumou^  fly  orer  tl  citie^ :  firsfc,  their  wlse  men 
cannot  deny  nor  explain  the  fact,  that  the  mornins 
has  dawned  an  hmir  hef-  ^  //^  t^iud  timey  aud 
that  there  is  something  stränge  and  fearfhl  in  its 
splenc*  ;  and  next,  the  house  of  Lot  is  found 
empty,  uad  one  man,  on  his  way  from  a  dlstant 
joumey,  had,  at  the  westem  gate  of  the  city,  met 
him,  his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  partmg  with  two 
strangers,  who  were  clad  in  white  apparel, 
and  whose  eyes  were  so  bright  as  to  afiHght 
him,  and  traTeUing  on  in  great  haste.  Nay,  as 
the  question  arises  "Who  is  he  that  has  seen 
them  ?'*  the  man  himself  answers  it  by  running 
firenzied  through  the  streets,  cryhig  out,  "  Depart 
ye !  depart  ye !  I  have  seen — I  have  seen  the 
aneel  of  the  Lord !  Yet  two  hours,  and  Sodom 
and   Gomorrah   shall  be   destroyedl**     **Stop 
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him,*'  became  the  coontei-crj ;  and  one  (the  same  1 
one  who  seized  Inid  by  the  hair  of  the  hcad,  and 
dragged  bim  to  the  pit  of  fire)  stcpping  ligfatly 
forward,  bainntrung  the  prophet  with  his  sword, 
and^  aftcr  Btriking  him  again  to  death,  waved  it 
wildly  above  his  head,  and  cried,  **  I  have  «hoked 
tlie  liar  in  his  owu  biood."  Acclamations  snc- 
ceedod  his  worda;  the  muUitude  paas  on  their 
way,  and  the  sounds  of  busiuess  and  incipient 
revelry  are  renewed. 

Souie  of  the  bystanders,  at  the  instance  of 
Tirzah,  now  lift  the  body  of  Harn»  and  begin  to 
carry  it  toward  his  house.  Irad  had  signed  tohis 
beloved  to  leave  the  city  with  him,  but  her  keen 
eye  had  uoticcd  that  a  Company  of  Sodomites,  upon 
the  tidings  of  Lot*8  departure,  silently  seized  upon 
the  northern  gate,  as  if  to  prevent  all  access  in 
that  direction.  Rehietantly  he  is  compelled  to 
foUow  the  body  of  hischief  foe  through  the  streets. 
ßodom  gathers  around  the  dead  as  h6  passes,  and 
dowly  (Joes  he  pace  the  road  be  had  b^versed 
Bo  quickly  two  hours  before.  Confusion,  not,  and 
evepy  evil  work  in  the  city,  find  a  sudden  centre 
in  the  corpse  of  Caphtorim.  Not  a  tear  is  shed, 
for,  though  fearcd  and  obeyed,  he  was  not  beloved, 
but  frantic  danccs,  wild  laughter,  curses  loud  and 
deep,  looka  of  defiance  cast  up  to  the  beavens, 
obscene  jests,  and  other  unutterable  enormities, 
Surround  the  funeral,  and  form  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  departed — the  flowers  of  his  children  cast 
upon  the  corpse  of  their  terrific  fatherl  At 
length  they  reach  the  Square  of  the  city,  and  the 
ünknown  who  had  killed  the  prophet  cries,  that 
the  body  should  lie  in  that  place  tili  it  was  high 
noon,  aud  that  then  the  rites  of  sepulture,  only 
paid  to  kings,  should  be  discharged  to  it.  And 
tliere  on  the  altar  reared  to  Baal,  surrounded  by 
ihousands,  with  his  face  black  and  swollen,  the 
frown  and  grin  of  death  extant  upon  his  feaiures, 
his  long  white  beard  floating  on  his  breast,  like 
foam  on  araidnight  river,  reclines  the  Giantof  the 
Curse  tiil  the  hour  of  noon  should  arrive. 

Ilam  had  not  been  the  actual  King  of  Sodom  ; 
but  the  inÖuenco  he  exerted  over  the  peoplc,  his 
lavish  use  of  money,  the  mystery  which  hung 
around  him,  and  the  stränge  rumours  which  floated 
as  to  his  narae,  bis  past  history,  his  wealth,  and 
the  criraes  committed  in  his  dwelllng,  made  him 
the  real  sovereign  of  the  cities,  whose  monarchs, 
beäides,  were  feeble  and  luxurious  persoos,  sunk 
in  scnsuality,  and  who  had  long  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  apply  an  eflfectual  curb  to  the  exees- 
ses  of  tbeii*  subjects.  Ue,  therefore,  as  the  dead 
king,  now  lay  on  the  altar  in  the  public  square, 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  loyalty  of  thatdoomed 
people,  who  begin,  as  they  kneel,  or  ntore  rest- 
lessly,  or  dance,  or  wail  in  wild  rousic  around  his 
corpse,  to  feel  obscurely  that,  in  losing  him,  they 
have  lost  the  last  bulwark  between  them  and 
destruction. 

But  this  feeling  is  speedHy  exchanged  for 
tnothcr — a  ßercer  and  a  final !  On  the  northern 
«de  of  the  square,  a  sudden  busUe  is  heard.  Cries 
Hext  arisc,  as  of  one  who  is  Coming  on  reluctantly, 
and  of  those  who  are  compoUing  him  to  come ; 
and  whcn  the  crowd  disparts,  behold  a  Company 
dragging  forward  an  old  man,  whom  Irad  pereeiTCi 
to  be  Melchisedec. 

•*  Here  is  our  great  foe,"  they  exclaim  ;  "  wo 
Iband  him  at  the  gates,  asking  for  one  whom  he 


calied  his  son,  and  who  was  lost ;  aod.we,  tdüag 
him  that  we  would  bring  him  to  where  bis  so« 
was,  seized  on  him  and  came  hither;  and  nov 
shall  he  not  perish  ?"    - 

**Yea,"  cried  the  unknown  murderer  of  tbo 
prophet,  **  and  his  son  with  him  *^— pointiog  to 
Irad  as  he  spoke ;  **  ior  there  is  the  man.  He» 
too,  like  Melchisedec,  fears  Jehovah,  and  we  mut 
bum  them  both  to  the  ehade  of  Caphtorim,  aad 
in  the  room  of  Lot  and  his  daughters." 

Hidcous  was  the  bowl,  like  that  of  rayenm^ 
wolves,  which  now  broke  from  the  multttode,  m 
they  buund  the  youth  beside  the  aged 


Tirzah  in  vain  seeking  and  praying  for  their  Urea» 
or  at  least  that  she  roight  die  along  with  them. 
Immediately  beside  the  altar  on  which  Ham  wao 
bUickening  in  death  another  altar  is  erected,  aad 
on  it  are  strctched  the  twam,  who,  sublimed  far 
beyond  fear,  are  looking  recocnition,  peace,  and 
love,  into  each  other*s  eyes.  Tbe  Unknown,  hold- 
ing  in  one  band  the  weeping  Tirzab,  whom  he 
eyes  with  seeming  regand,  teils  meanwhile  the 
bystanders  to  prcpare  quickly  the  materiakof  the 
buming.  *'  Behold,**  he  adds,  **  the  bumt  oflbr- 
ing  Baal  has  sent  us  to  the  memory  of  Caphtorim« 
his  true  worshippcr!  Kay,**  he  shouts  agam, 
*'  behold  I  show  you,  ye  roen  of  Sodom,  a  stränge 
thing ;  Caphtorim  is  Ham  the  fiitber  of  us  all,  and 
I  am  the  real  Caphtorim,  who  was  said  to  be  dead 
in  Africa,  and  am  the  father  of  this  fair  meiden. 
It  was  I  who  met  thee,  Irad,  on  the  streets  of  tbe 
city,  üben  thou  first  wanderest  in  it  a  stranger. 
It  was  I  M  ho  made  thine  enemy  know  who  thott 
wert,  ailer  I  had  followed  thy  steps,  and  had  seea 
thee,  inyself  unseen,  meeting  him  at  the  westera 
gate  of  the  city.  I  hate  thee,  because  I  hated 
thy  father,  and  becaüse  thou  darest  to  love  her  I 
And  this  Melchisedec,**  contioued  Caphtorim  te 
the  throng,  *'i8  Shem,  the  eldest  son  of  Noeh,  (he 
enemy  of  Ham ;  and  I  swear  by  that  brigtit  snn 
above  me^even  by  tbe  sreat  Baal  himself— -thal 
he  and  Irad  shall  die  ere  it  be  the  hour  of  noon. 
As  he  spoke,  he  faised  his  right  band  toward  the 
sun,  when,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  acUoo,  the 
appearance  of  a  man' 8  itand^  hlaek  at  Modcdoik  of 
hair^  passes  ovcr  the  orby  and  quenches  him  m 
darhirss. 

Shrieks  of  horror  bnrst  from  the  crowd.  The 
hands  and  knecs  of  the  nien  who  are  preparing 
the  matcrials  for  the  martyrdom  quake,  and  even 
Caphtorim*s  firm  grasp  of  his  daughter  is  loo»> 
ened  for  a  moment,  and  the  maiden  bounds  fbi^ 
ward,  and  throws  herseif  on  the  funcreal  pjr« 
beside  her  beloved.  But  her  father*s  courage 
comes  rushing  back  instantly  to  his  heart,  and  he 
cries  aloud,  ''  *Tis  but  an  eclipse.  It  will  aooa 
pass  away,  aud  the  sun  break  forth  again.**  And 
scarce  has  he  uttered  the  words,  tili  pass  away 
it  does,  and  the  sun  does  re-appcar.  But  tuek  m 
mn.  Beamlpss,  troubled,  and  tom,  he  seeme 
dissolving  over  their  heads  into  showers  of  blood 
and  flame;  and  asthey  gazeupwards — notf  rather 
fasoinatcd  and  bewildercd  than  in  actJve  terror— 
thcro  is  first  feit  an  intolerablo  heat,  which  gieret 
and  glazes  over  their  uptumed  countenances,  and 
then  tliere  drops  again  the  ciirtain  of  the  dark^ 
ness ;  and  then  agdn  it  opens,  and  tbcre  appear 
large  flakcs  and  tongues  of  yellow  fire,  descend^ 
ing  as  if  from  tbe  sun,  and  sinking  upon  the 
crowd ;  and  lüien  thej  draw  noar,  and  begin  to 
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toach  their  faces  and  their  bodicft,  many  of  which 
tre  n&ked,  there  arises  a  yell  like  that  of  all  the 
fiend.^  and  the  multitudes  spring  up  and  ruah  tu> 
raultuoHäly  away,  raany  through  the  streeta,  raore 
to  their  own  boiises ;  and  as  the  snowflpe  unfas- 
tens  (hc  bonds  without  touching  the  bodies  of  the 
threc  upon  tlie  unkindled  pyre,  Melchisedec 
Stands  erect,  lifts  np  bis  hands  to  the  fire  foaining 
San,  and  in  a  solemn  voice  cxclaims,  **  It  \s  fire 
tnd  brim3tone//-o7rt  the  LordotU  ofheaven.  Baal 
13  the  Lord's  servant  to-day»  and  ha»  destroyed 
hij  worahippiTs.  Just  and  righteoua  art  thou,  0 
Lord  Godof  Hosts!" 

S-wn  \\ifi  rushing  crowds  feel  wbo  is  in  pursuit 
It  is  the  Liring  Fire — meeting  tbem  in  every 
Street — parsning  them  into  every  houi*e— outrun- 
ning  the  stiftest — coiisuuüng  the  strongest.  As 
it  nin^f  it  weds  the  whiriwind,  which  tosses  ita 
wares  to  and  ft-o^  and  forma  them  into  momentary 
wreaths,  like  those  of  snow  in  the  winter  tem- 
pest  As  it  runs,  itcalls  aloud  to  the  earthqiiakef 
who,  heaving  up  to  meet  it,  makes  towers  and 
temples  topple  and  füll,  and  lets  out  in  waves  and 
flood:!  the  bituminous  sea  which  had  long  becn 
slumhering  below.  Ere  half  the  inhabitants  have 
perished  in  the  flames  from  above»  the  city  bcgins 
to  siak  into  the  bitter  waters  from  beneath ;  so 
that,  while  sonie  arejcrying,  in  fcoble  hope,  "  The 
stonn  of  fire  is  abating,'*  others  are  shouting,  in 
despair,  **  Our  houses  are  sinking  below  our  feet 
—the  bitter  slime  is  rising  around  us !"  But  no 
worJs  can  echo  the  groans,  the  blasphemies,  and 
the  rcmorseful  outcries  of  the  perishing  myriads, 
ts  they  are  eiiwrapped  by  the  flames,  or  go  down 
•live  into  the  pit. 

Cjphtorini,  as  soon  as  the  first  tiny  flake  of 
flame  had  touched  his  cheek,  had  fled  to  his  grand- 
£ither*3  palace.  Ue  had  Ict  himself  down  into  the 
dan:;eon  in  which  Irad  had  been  ahnt  up.  There 
he  remained  in  coolness  and  safety  tili  the  earth- 
(pnke  gave  its  concluaive  stamp,  when,  cscaping 
withdifficulty  the  up-rushing  slime,  hc  ran  to  the 
highest  turret  of  the  building,  where  Ham  had 
often  watched  the  stars,  and  sought  their  aid  in 
his  confederacy  against  God.  There — although 
he  feit  the  palace  sinking  slowly  beneath  him,  aud 
had  now  no  hope  of  escape — he  determined  to 
take  his  final  stand.  It  was  free  from  the  fiames 
which  still  raged  among  many  of  the  lower  build- 
ings  around,  although  it  had,  during  the  heat  of 
the  tempest,  been  scorched  in  divers  parts.  That 
teropest  had  now  subsided;  and,  as  the  sky  was 
tgain  clear,  the  tower  commanded  a  wide  pros- 
pect  over  the  sccne  of  ruin.  With  the  calm  eye 
of  despaif,  Caphtorim  watched  the  gathering  sea 
into  which  his  own  vessel  was  going  down.  Be- 
k>w,  lay  Sodom ;  many  of  its  streets  sunk,  and  the 
waters  rolliug  wildly  over  them — some  still  con- 
tending  with  the  fiames ;  some  sinking,  with  roar- 
in;?  reverberation,  amid  the  deep— one  or  two 
lofly  buildings,  like  that  on  which  he  stood,  free 
from  fire,  but  undermined,  and  gradually  raerging 
into  the  waters.  Only  a  few  human  beings  were 
▼inble ;  some  of  them  struggling  in  the  surviving 
flames;  others,  floating  dead  upon  the  rising 
▼a?es;  and  one  or  two  perched^  like  himself, 
vpon  high  platforms  and  pinnacles,  awaiüng  the 
oompletion  of  the  doom.  The  square  recenUy  eo 
bosy  and  crowded  is  now  a  lake.  The  altars  and 
their  bordeos  have  disappeared.    Westward,  the 
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fires  are  still  caroering  over  theother  three  cities ; 
and  above  them  there  is  a  smoke  like  that  of  a 
furnace,  colored  into  the  hue  of  brimstone  by  the 
aftemoon  sun.  There  is  discord,  as  well  as  deso- 
lation — a  discord  composed  ofsubterranean  noisea, 
of  the  heaving  of  waves,  the  bickering  of  flames, 
the  cra.sh  of  buildings  sinking,  and  a  lonely  human 
shriek  here  and  there,  which  aitests  at  once  how 
few  remain  to  be  destroyed,  and  how  many  have 
perished.  The  smoke  of  Gomorrah  conceids  Zoar 
and  its  neighboring  heights  from  view ;  but 
straining  his  eye  in  another  direction,  Caphtorim 
perceives,  or  thinks  he  sees,  a  little  group  of  four 
persons  pressing  up  the  hüls  which  lie  toward 
Mamre,  and  aaks,  with  a  Sensation  of  envy  which 
withers  his  heart,  **  can  ^hese  be  Melchisedec  and 
the  rest  saved  by  an  angel  from  fire  and  the  bitter 
water^  and  hastening  toward  safety  ?  May  the 
curse  of  a  man  near  to  death  foUow  their  steps ; 
yea,  let  Tirzah  herseif  be  cursed,  with  her  brlde- 
groom !" 

Having  thus  vented  his  rageat  the  fugitives,  he 
turns  resolutely  round  to  wait  for  the  ghastly  ii^sue 
which  was  before  himself.  The  afteruoon  slopea 
slowly  down  the  west,  and  as  each  hour  pasaes,  it 
sees  a  difference  in  the  tragic  page  which  was  now 
Wide-  opened  to  the  heavens.  Fiery  street  afler 
fiery  street  goes  down  hissinginto  the  oitchy  »ea; 
tower  and  temple  are  subnierged,  tili  at  last  the 
topmost  battlcment  of  Caphtorim^s  house  alone 
rises  a  few  feet  above  the  waters.  The  sun  is  now 
setting,  and  at  the  very  moment  that  he  goet 
down  behind  the  smoke-darkened  mountains, 
Caphtorim,  his  adorer,  stretching  out  his  arms, 
and  crving,  **  0  Baal,  I  come  to  thee  and  to  my 
father,^'  throws  himself  into  the  waves.  The 
darkness  of  night  comes  rushing  over  the  scenet 
and  hides  his  drowning  struggles.  The  waters 
rise  angrily  above  his  corpse  and  above  the  tower 
on  which  he  so  lately  stood,  and  the  last  survivor 
of  Sodom  has  been  engulphed,  and  the  guilty  city 
has  become  a  weltcring  sea  of  brine,  which  in  its 
everlasting  moanings  has  ever  since  been  pro- 
claiming  to  all  who  have  ears  to  hear  the  evil  of 
that  abominable  thing  God  hates,  and  the  fierce- 
ness  of  the  hatred  he  bears  to  it — the  extent  to 
which  human  wickedness  can  go,  and  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  point  beyond  which  it  can  go  nö  farther 
— the  madness  of  man,  and  the  justice  and  sever» 
ity,  so  füll  of  mer(?y,  of  the  great  God. 

Saved  from  the  flames,  Melchisedec,  Irad,  and 
Tirzah  retumed  to  Salem.  The  lovera  were  soon 
after  wedded  by  the  priestly  band  of  the  aged 
Patriarch.  He,  aflcr  a  season,  feil  asleep,  and 
was  sueceeded  in  his  just  and  benevolent  sove- 
reignty  by  Irad,  who  faithfully  followed  his  steps. 
Happy  in  life,  and  not  divided  long  in  death,  werf 
the  gentle  pair.  But,  sitting  under  theu*  vine 
and  fig-tree  in  peace  and  safety,  their  thoughts 
not  unfrequently  reverted  to  Üie  stränge  and 
fearful  circumstances  which  attended  their  first 
meeting,  and  more  than  once,  along  with  their 
children,  they  visited  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  as  they 
walked  along  its  dreary  brink,  and  heard  its  waters 
speaking  to  themselves  with  the  sullen  rapture  of 
gratified  vengeance — in  low  and  thrilling  tones, 
they  told  them  this  tale  of  the  **  Cities  of  the 
Piain.** — Hogg^%  Irutmctor, 

NoTB— The  notion  that  Melchisedec  was  Shem,  is  one 
held  by  several  commoutators,  and  it  seeou  aa  probable 
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TIME.— THE  LOGOERS  OF  MAINE. 


M  MT  oiher.  The  names  of  CaphloriiOf  Minrmim,  tue, 
are  «11  real.and  cunneeted  wiih  ihe  hutorj  of  Uam's  ctul- 
dren.  Some  of  ihe  iocidenU,  lou,  an»  iboadcd  on  uwli- 
tiii—i/ftoty. 

TIME. 

(TraMkted  from  ihe  Ilalian  oT  FiUicaja,  bj  MiM  Agne« 
Sirickkud.) 

I  nw  a  migfaty  rirer,  wild  and  Tut, 

Wbo«e  rapid  waTes  were  moments,  which  did 

gUde 
So  Bwifthr  onward  fai  thdr  sileDt  tide, 
That  ere  Ibeir  flight  was  noted,  thcy  were  past ; — 
A  river  that  to  Death*8  dark  ehores  doth  ftat 
Conduct  all  HTing,  with  reaatlees  force ; 
And  though  vnfelt,  poraiiee  its  noisele«  oonne, 
To  quench  all  fires  in  Lethe*8  stream  at  last 
Its  eiirrent  with  creatiou's  birth  was  born, 
And  with  the  beaTens  commenced  iti  coone 

sübliroe, 
In  days  and  roontbs  still  hurrying  on  imtired. 
Marking  its  flight,  I  inwardlj  did  monrn, 
And  of  m j  mosmg  thoughts  in  doabt  inquired, 
"Tberiveijsname?'' 

Hy  thoughts  responded— *'  Time." 

^»  »  >» 

FOREST  LIFE— THE  LOGOEES  OF  MAINE. 

In  England,  and  indeed  in  European  countries 

feneraUy,  we  have  well-nigh  forzotten  what  forest- 
fe  is.  Yet  once  it  was  almost  the  only  kind  of  hfe 
in  England  and  in  Europe.  Magnificent  old  forests 
covered  the.entire  Und,  only  the  stunted  remains 
of  which  are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  as  at 
Sherwood,  New  Forest,  Eppuig,  and  Chamwood ; 
bat  one  can  fonn  no  idon  of  the  old  forests  frora 
Üiese  petty  reninants  of  thu  grand  primeTal  woods. 
Thef!c  fore^ti  stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  acröse 
plains  :uid  «wamps,  c>ver  hill  and  dale,  covering 
the  moant.^ins  to  tlieir  summita.  Men  lived  then 
nnder  the  shade  of  forests, — the  only  roads  were 
the  forest  patbs.^herds  of  swine  fed  upon  the 
acorus  which  dropped  from  the  bonghs  of  the  oak- 
trees, — and  deer,  boars,  wild  bnlls,  and  game  of 
all  Dorts  roamed  at  large,  and  yi^lded  a  ready  störe 
of  food  to  the  tbinly  scattured  donizens  of  the 
forest.  In  the  progress  of  cultivation  of  the  soll 
— as  the  use  of  cereal  graiiis  extendcd  with  the 
advancement  of  civilization — the  forests  have 
gradiially  been  cot  down  to  make  way  for  the 
.ploagh ,  or  the  timber  has  been  nsed  by  the  in- 
creasiug  population  for  the  purposes  of  fnel ;  and 
the  wild  deer,  boars,  bullfl,  and  wdres,  have  been 
extirpated,  to  give  place  to  tamer  breeds  of  ani- 
mals, — such  aa  the  fiirmer  can  tum  to  profitable 
.  account. 

To  form  an  idea  of  primitire  forest-life,  wemust 
go  to  the  unreclaimed  forests  of  North  America — 
to  the  State  of  Maine,  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  Canadaa,  where 

Th«  roormarinff  pin€B  and  ihe  bemlockt 
B«ar((ed  with  mou,  and  ui  garments  greeu,  iiMÜsUnct  in 

the  iwi'i^hl, 
Stand  likeiD.'oids  of  old,  with  toiees  tad  and  prophelic. 
Suiud  like  tiarper»  hoar,  wilh  beardt  ibat  real  ou  their 
bcsums« 


Mr.  Springer,  an  American  writer,  baa  giren  im 
a  graphic  account  of  the  adrenturoua  life  still  led 
by  numbers  of  nien  in  the  great  old  forests  of 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick.*  There,  a  uvatnermm 
claas  of  men  lire,  year  by  year,  engaged  in  a  life 
oi  toil,  adventure,  and  daingcr — they  are  generally 
knowu  by  the  naroe  of  Lumber-men,  or  Loggers. 
Their  business  is,  to  search  out  the  finest  timber 
of  the  forest,  feil  it,  drag  it  to  the  river's  side,  and 
float  it  down  into  the  bays  along  the  coast,  from 
whence  it  is  shipped  off  to  American  or  Britiafa 
markets.  The  treea  there  are  of  all  sorts — eUn, 
birch,  maple,  beech,  chesnut,  oak,  ash,  poplar, 
bemlock,  piiie  and  bkkory,  all  fumiehing  sped- 
mens  of  gigantic  magnitude,  are,  however,  tiie 
trees  most  firequently  met  with.  The  white  pin« 
may  well  be  denominated  the  monarch  of  the 
American  forests,  growing  to  an  almost  incredible 
size.  *'l  hsTe  worked,'*  says  Mr.  Springer,  "  in 
the  forests  among  this  timber  scTeral  years,  haT« 
cnt  many  hundreds  of  trees,  and  seen  many  thou- 
sands,  but  have  never  fbund  one  larger  than  the 
one  I  felled  on  a  little  stream  which  emptied  into 
Jackson  Lake,  near  the  head  of  Baekahegan 
stream,  in  the  eastem  part  of  Maine.  Thia  was  a 
*'Pnmpkin**  Pine;  iu  trank  waa  as  straight  and 
handsomely  grown  as  a  moulded  candle,  and  mea- 
sured  six  feet  hi  diameter  four  feet  Irom  the  ground, 
withont  the  aid  of  spur  roots.*  It  was  about  nine 
rods  in  length,  or  one  hundred  and  fbrty-four  leet^ 
about  sixty-fiTO  feet  of  which  was  free  <^  Bmba, 
and  retained  its  diameter  remarkably  well.  I  waa 
employed  about  one  bour  and  a  quarter  in  felling 
it.  The  altemoon  was  beautiful ;  every thing  waa 
calm,  and  to  nie  the  circqmstances  were  deeply 
interesting.  After  chopping  an  hour  or  so,  the 
mighty  giant,  tfae  growth  of  centuries,  which  had 
wiästoo«)  the  hurricane,  and  raised  itself  in  peer- 
lesd  mcgesty  aboTe  all  around,  began  to  tremble 
nnder  the  strokes  of  a  mere  insect,  aa  l  niight 
appear  in  compari^on  with  it.  My  lieart  palpitated 
as  l  occasionally  raised  my  eye  to  its  pinnacle,  to 
catch  the  first  indications  of  its  fall.  It  came 
down  at  length  witli  a  crash  which  seemed  to  ahake 
a  hundred  acres,  while  the  loud  echo  rang  tbrou^ 
the  forest,  dying  away  among  the  dlstant  hills.  It 
had  a  hollow  in  the  butt  about  the  size  of  a  barrel, 
and  the  surface  of  the  stump  was  sufficiently  capa- 
cious  to  allow  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  stand  upon  it. 
It  made  five  logs,  and  loaded  a  six-ox  team  three 
tiraes.  The  butt  log  waa  so  large  that  the  stream 
did  not  float  it  in  the  spring ;  and  when  the  drire 
was  taken  down,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it 
behind,  mnch  to  our  regret  and  loss.*^  Think  of 
a  forest  of  gigantic  trees  of  this  description  extend- 
iug  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country  t  Such  are 
the  forests  of  Maine  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
pines,  which  usually  grow  in  clumps,  seem  to  con« 
stitute  the  aristocracy  of  the  forest, — the  reat  of 
the  trees  making  up  the  populace.  The  pine  is 
the  most  useful  and  Talnable  of  all  the  trees,—« 
being  used  in  all  kinds  of  house  architectnrfe,  and 
Tery  oxtensively  in  ship-buüding ;  anditfumishes 
ahu^  amount  of  employment  to  lumber-nen, 
mill-men,  rafters,  coastere,  truckmen,  mercbants, 
and  mecbanics  of  all  sorts.    An  idea  of  the  eztent 
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^the  ümber-trade  in  Maine,  nuij  be  formedfrom 
the  fkct  thtt  not  less  tfflui  ten  thousand  men  are 
engaged  in  lombering  on  the  Penobscot  alone. 

The  great  pine  tracks  are  usually  in  the  con- 
Tenient  Ticinity  of  lakes  and  rivera,  from  whence 
the  transport  of  the  timber  to  the  ocean  is  com- 
paratif  elj  easy.  The  labore  of  the  lumbermen, 
daiing  fifty  or  more  years,  bare  made  sad  haroc 


the  timber,  and  its  conrenlent  locatton  to  th« 
stream  or  lake  on  wbieh  it  is  floated  away  to 
market  A  necessary  preKminary  of  ihe  lop- 
gers  is  the  putting  up,  in  the  autumn,  of  lar^ 
quantities  of  meadow  hay,  ibr  the  foddering  of  tn« 
teams  of  cattle  required  to  drag  the  timber  to  th« 
water.  During  this  work,  the  lumbermen  aro^ 
pestered  by  myriads  of  bloodthtrsty  flies — moe- 


amoDg  the  pine-woods,  and  doubtless  the  pine  is  ,  qnitoes  and  midges  being  the  most  forious  and 
nltimately  doomed,  by  the  ararice  and  enterprise  i  untiring  in  their  attacks.    But  more  «tirring  ad- 


of  the  white  man,  gradoally  to  disappear  from  the 
borders  of  civilization,  as  have  the  aborigiues  of 
the  coantry  before  the  onward  march  of  the  Saxon 
nc^  Already  have  these  magnificent  trees  been 
80  cleared  away  by  the  woodman*s  axe,  that  the 
pine  is  now  driven  far  back  into  the  interior  wilder- 
ness.  Hence,  in  order  to  discover  the  locality  of 
the  remaining  pine  communities,  exploring  expe- 
dftionB  are  made,  usually  during  the  autoran,  into 
wHd  and  unknown  forest  regfons.  Sometiraes  the 
exploratlon  is  made  during  the  winter,  and  then 
the  labor  of  the  timber^hanters  is  both  arduous 
•nd  dangerous.  They  start  on  board  a  skiff  or 
a  batteau,  with  proTisions,  axes,  guns  and  ammu- 
iiition  ;  and  thus  voyage  some  hundreds  of  miles 
into  the  interior,  carrying  the  skiff  on  their  Shoul- 
ders across  the  land  where  the  rapids  of  the  river 
are  too  severe  to  be  ascended  by  the  nse  of  oars 
or  poles.  They  sieep  in  the  open  air  at  nights, 
toming  the  boat  bottom  upwards,  and  taking 
shelter  under  it,  if  rain  should  fiül.  Occasionally 
they  are  scared  by  the  scream  of  the  owl,  or  the 
tramping  of  deer,  or  what  is  more  alarming  than 
all,  by  the  approach  of  a  black  bear,  dangerous 
adTentures  with  which  are  very  frequent  m  the 
deep  forests. 

Arrived  at  some  favorablespot,  one  of  the  party 
tKends  the  highest  tree, — generally  the  sprace 
fir,  which  is  easily  cUmbed.  But  when  a  stUl  lof- 
tier  look  out  is  wanted,  a  spruce  fir  is  felled  and 
laid  against  the  trank  of  some  lofty  pine,  up  which 
the  explorer  clambers  until  he  reaches  the  sum- 
mit,  and  is  enabied  to  survey  the  yast  extent  of 
forest  around.  From  such  a  tree-top,  like  a  mari- 
ner st  the  iiia^thead  upon  the  look-outfor  wbales, 
(for  indeed  the  pine  is  the  whaleof  the  forest,)  large 
**clanip8"  and  **  veiiis"  of  pine  are  discovered, 
whose  towering  tops  may  be  seen  for  miles  around. 
Such  yicws  fill  the  bosom  of  the  timber-hunter 
with  intense  interest  They  are  the  object  of  bis 
•earcb,  his  treasure—his  El  Dorado, — and  they 
are  beheld  with  peculiar  and  thrilling  emotione. 
To  detail  the  proccss  more  minutely,  we  should 
obserre  that  the  man  in  the  tree-top  points  out 
the  direction  in  which  the  pines  are  seen,  when  a 
man  at  the  base  marks  the  direction,  iudicata' d  by 
a  compass  which  he  holds  in  his  band, — ^the  com- 
pass  being  quite  as  necessary  in  the  wildemess  as 
on  the  pathless  ocean.  When  the  **  clump  "  has 
been  fiiirly  made  out,  the  explorers  retrace  their 
Steps,  bhuing  or  notehing  the  trees,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble  them  to  return  easily  to  the  place ;  and  then 
they  retum  home,  to  await  the  spring  seaion, 
when  felting,  roUing,  and  rafting  commence  with 
groat  Tiractty.  Permits  are,  howerer,  first  ob- 
tained  from  the  State,  or  fix>m  the  proprietors, 
before  the  loggers  begin  their  operatipns — ^the 
price  paid  varying  from  one  to  eight  dollars  per 
thousand  feet  of  timber,  cut  down  and  taken  away. 
The  price  Taries  according  to  the  quality  öf 


ventures  are  occasionally  encountered,  of  which 
we  take  the  following  instance :— « 

**  Notwithstanding  the  labor  and  annoyanoes  of 
meadow  life,  there  are  pastimes  and  adventures 
to  be  met  with.    A  shot  now  and  then  at  some 
stray  deer  who  may  chance  to  stroll  upon  th« 
meadow  to  eraze ;  the  bookiug  of  beautifiil  trottt, 
pickerei,  andother  delicions  pan-fish,  affbrd  agree- 
able  relief  from  ennm  ;  while  the  eports  of  the  fb- 
rest  and  the  brook  affbrd  most  agreeable  changei 
of  diet.    Here,   also,   very  frequently,  are  skir- 
mishes  had  with  the  common  black   bear.    If 
Brain  is  not  intentionally  pugnacious,  he  is  reallj 
meddlesome;  nay,  more,  a  downright  trespasser 
— ^a  regulär  thief, — an  outand-out  ** no-gOTem- 
ment**  animal ;  who,  though  neither  pro&ne  nor 
yet  immoral,  still,  without  apostoUcal  piety,  would 
have  "all  things  common.*'    These  peculiar  traita 
of  character  secure  to  bim  the  eepecial  attention 
of  mankind,  and  ever  roake  him  an  object  of 
attack.    Thongh  formidable  as  an  enemy,  it  ii 
hard  to  allow  him  to  pass,  even  if  he  be  civiUy  in- 
clined,   without  direct  assault      On  ooe  occa- 
sion,   while    two  men    were    cressing  a   small 
lake  in  a  akiflT,  on  their  retum  from  the  mea- 
dows,   where  they  had    been  putting   up  faay, 
they  discovered  a  bear  swimming  from  a  poiut 
of  land  for  the  opposite  shore.     As  usual  in 
such  cases,  temptation  silenced  prudential  remon- 
strances;  so,  changing  their  cour8e,^they  gare 
chase.    The  crafl  being  llprht,  they  gained  fast 
upan  the  bear,  who  exerted  htmself  to  the  utmost 
to  gain  the  shore.    But  finding  himself  an  nn- 
equal  match  in  ihe  race,  he  tumed  upon  his  pur- 
suers  and  swam  to  meet  them.    One  of  the  men, 
a  Short,  thick-set,  dare-devil  sort  of  a  fellow,  seized 
au  axe,  and  the  moment  the  bear  came  up,  in- 
flicted  a  blow  upon  his  head,  which  seemeid  to 
make  but  a  slight  Impression.    Before  a  second 
could  be  repeated,  the  bear  clarobered  into  the 
boat;  he  instantly  grappled  with  the  man  who 
Struck  him,  firmly  settmg  his  teeth  in  the  nian*t 
thigh ;  then,  settling  back  upon  his  haunches,  ho 
raised  his  victim  in  the  air,  and  shook  him  as  a 
dog  would  a  woodchunk.    The  man  at  the  heim 
stMid  for  a  moment  in  amazement,  without  know- 
ing  how  to  act,  and  fearing  that  the  bear  migbt 
spring  overboard  and  drown  his  companion ;  but 
recollecting  theelfect  of  a  blow  upon  the  end  of 
a  bear's  snout,  he  Struck  him  with  a  short  setting- 
pole.  The  bear  dropped  his  victim  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  nllied,  but  feil  overboard,  and  swam 
again  for  the  shore.    The  man  bled  freely  from 
the  bite,  and  as  the  wound  proved  too  serious  1^ 
allow  a  renewal  of  the  encounter,  they  made  fdt 
the  shore.    Kedical  aid  was  procured  as  soon  k|i. 
posaible,  and  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  the  uum 
recovered.    But  one  thing  saved  him  from  boixy| 
upset ;  the  water  proved  sufficiently  shoal  to  admH> 
of  the  bear*8  gettmg  bottom,  firom  which  he  sprang . 
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into  the  boat  Had  tbe  waier  been  deep,  the 
boat  inust  iueTitably  have  been  upaet,  in  whicb 
«ase  the  conäequeoces  might  have  been  morc 
•erious." 

A  lumbering  camp  is  a  busy  scene.    A  log- 
houBCf  for  the  ^heiter  of  the  men  and  the  cattle, 
is  hastily  knocked  together ;  it  ia  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  long  booth  or  shed  of  the  roughcst  de- 
•criptioiit  covered  with  sbingles  %nd  fir-brancho8. 
The  iuterior  is  divided  into  three  compartments — 
kitchen,  **  diniug-room,"  and  sleeping  apartment, 
tbe  bedsteads  of  whicb  consist  of  mother  earth, 
•trewn   with  fir,    faemlock,    and   cedar-boughs. 
When  the  occupants  "  turn  in  **  for  the  night, 
they  merely  throw  oflf  their  ontcr  garments,  and 
they  sleep  tbere  more  soundly  tban  many  princes 
on  their  beds  of  down.      The  interior  of  the 
abanty,  on  wintry  nights,  ia  oflen  a  scene  of  muth 
and  joUity,  and  many  long  yams  about  adventures 
with  deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  catamounts,  are 
ipun  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  listenera.    Songs  are 
•uug;  and  many  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  is 
blown — for  Smoking  seema  to  be  one  of  the  neces- 
gary  qualifications  of  a  logger.    The  days  are 
ppent  in  hard  labour— in  felling,  sawing,  barking, 
chopping,  rolling,  and  dragging  the  logs  towards 
the  river.    The  tcamster  is  one  of  the  hardest 
worked  of  tbe  lot,  and  bis  care  for  the  cattle  is 
«nceasing — the  success  of  tbe  wbole  party  de- 
pending  greatly  on  bis  efficiency.    We  necd  not 
deäcribe  the  detail  of  the  logging  Operations — 
they  may  easily  be  imagined.    The  trees  are 
selected,  felled,    choppcd,  barked,   roUed,  and 
draggcd,  during  a  period  of  three  months.    Then 
tbe  camp  is  broken  up,  the  logs  are  clamped 
together  into  rails,  and  the  exciüng  and  danger- 
ous  work  of  river-driving  begins.    The  rafts  noat 
on,  each  auperintended  by  a  driver,  and  all  is 
piain  sailing  enough,  until  a  rapid  has  to  be  **  shot,^* 
or  a  narrow  to  be  passcd.    Tlien  the  logs  are  apt 
io  gct  jammed  together  between  the  rocks,  and 
tbe  driver  has  constantly  to  be  on  the  alert  to  pre- 
■ervo  bis  rai'i,  and,  what  he  Talues  at  less  rate,  bis 
own  life.     Sometiraes  days  and  weeks  pass  before 
A  "  jam  "  cau  be  cleared — the  drivers  occasionally 
requiring  to    be  suspended  by  ropes  from  the 
nelghbouriug  precipices  to  the  spot  where  a  breach 
ig  to  be  mudc,  whicb  is  always  selected  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  jam.    The  point  may  be  treach- 
erous,  and  yield  to  a  feeble  touch,  or  it  may  re- 
quire  mucb  strengtb  to  move  it.    In  the  latter 

•  case,  the  Operator  fastcns  a  long  rope  to  a  log,  the 
end  of  which  is  taken  down  stream  by  a  portion 
of  the  crew,  who  are  to  give  a  loi\g  pull  and  a 
•trong  pull  when  all  is  ready.     He  then  com- 

•  mences  prying  while  they  are  pulling.  If  the  jam 
•tarts,  or  any  part  of  it,  or  if  there  be  even  an  in- 

-dication  of  its  starting,  he  is  drawn  suddcnly  up 
by  those  stationed  above;  and  In  their  excite- 
ment  and  apprehensions  for  bis  safety,  tbis  is 

'  trequenüy  donc  with  such  haste  as  to  subject  bim 
to  bruises  and  Scratches  upon  the  sbarp-pointed 
iiashes  or  ledges  in  the  way.  It  may  be  tnought 
4>est  to  cut  on  the  key-Iog,  or  that  which  appears 
.to  be  the  prindpal  barrier.  Accordmgly,  the  man  is 
1%%  down  the  jam,  and  as  the  place  to  be  operated 
-opon  may,  in  soine  cases,  be  a  little  removed  from 
tbe  shore,  he  eitber  walks  to  tbe  place  with  tbe 
.rope  attacbed  to  bis  body,  or,  untying  it,  leaves 
It  where  be  can  roadil  j  gra^  it  in  time  to  be 


drawn  from  bis  perilous  lÜeition.  Oden,  wbere 
the  pressure  is  dircct,  a  few  blows  only  are  given 
with  the  axe,  when  the  log  maps  in  an  instant^ 
with  a  loud  report,  followed  suddcnly  by  the  violont 
motion  of  the  **jam,"  and  ere  our  bold  river- 
driver  is  jerkcd  half-way  to  the  top  of  the  cliff^ 
scores  of  logs,  in  wildest  confusion,  rush  beneath 
his  feet,  while  he  yet  danglcs  in  the  air,  abovo  the 
rushing,  tumbling  mass.  If  that  rope,  on  which 
life  and  hope  thus  hang  suspended,  should  part| 
wom  by  the  sharp  point  of  some  jutting  rock» 
death,  certain  and  quick,  would  be  inevitable. 
The  deafening  noise,  when  such  a  jam  break«, 
produced  by  the  concussion  of  moTinglogs  whiried 
about  like  mcre  straws,  the  crash  and  breaking  of 
some  of  the  Inrgest,  which  part  apparently  at 
easily  as  a  reed  that  is  severed,  together  with  tbe 
roar  of  waters,  may  be  heard  for  miles ;  and  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  enthufflasm  of  the  river- 
drivers  on  such  occasions — jumpmg,  burraing» 
and  yelling,  witb  joyous  cxcitement  Such  scenca 
are  frequent  on  most  rivers  where  lumber  it 
driven. 

At  lengtb  the  logs  float  mto  the  broad  stream, 
and  reacb  tbe  port  where  tbe  timber  is  sold.  But 
too  often  the  logger  wastes,  in  teckless  dlssipa- 
tion,  the  fruits  of  bis  previous  six  months*  dangert 
and  labours. — £liza  Cook^»  Journal. 


LEGISLATIVE  KOMEMCLATXJRE. 

In  the  odd  medley  of  names  of  the  membera  of 
the  ncw  House  of  Commons  may  be  found  :— 

Two  Kings,  with  Hope,  and  Power  A'Conrti 
With  Manners,  Bland,  and  Brigbt ; 

A  Moody,  Jermyn,  Hastie,  Scott, 
A  Marshall,  Duke,  and  Knight. 

An  Abel  Smith,  a  Turner,  Prime, 

A  Potter,  and  a  Füller ; 
A  Taylor,  Collier,  Fore^ter, 

Two  Carters,  and  a  Miller. 

A  Parrot,  Peacock,  and  a  Coote, 

A  Martin,  Dawes,  and  Cocks ; 
A  Roebuck,  Bruen,  and  a  Hogg, 

A  Mare  that*a  Swift,  a  Fox. 

Bich,  Bankes,  with  Goold,  and  Wood,  and  Clay, 

With  Massey,  Cotton,  Mills; 
Two  Chambers,  Barnes,  Burrougbs,  Wells, 

Dünne,  Moores,  and  Brookcs,  and  Hills. 

A  Booth,  a  Barrow,  and  a  Crooke, 

A  Patten,  Pugh,  and  Baes ; 
A  Bück,  a  Talbot,  and  a  Heard, 

A  Cowper,  and  Dund-as. 

A  Parker  has  a  Heathcote  reared, 

A  Gardner  builds  a  Hutt ; 
A  Goodman  walks  Long  Miles  to  YOte, 

For  honest  Edward  Strutt. 

Merobers  there  are  of  every  Tynte, 
Whiteside,  Greenall,  and  Green; 

With  Blackett,  GreenMll,  Browns,  and  Dunoe ; 
No  Greys  are  to  be  seen. 

South  Durham  eleyatcs  her  Vane, 

Camarvon  hobts  a  Pennant ; 
East  Norfolk  has  a  Woodhouse  raised, 

Lisbum  prorldes  a  Tennent. 
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East  Somerset  a  Knatchbull  sende, 

South  Devonahire  a  Buller ; 
West  Norfolk  likes  a  Bagj;e  that'a  fiill, 

Bast  Sussex  one  that*s  FuUer. 

The  North  is  charniod  by  Oxfordshire, 

By  Winchester  the  East ; 
A  Sotheron  aspect  Wilts  prefers, 

Denbigh  secures  the  West 

A  Freestun,  Kirk,  with  Bell,  and  Yane, 

A  Freshfield,  Boring,  Rice ; 
A  Currie-powder,  Lemon,  Peel,  • 

Coles  at  a  free-trade  Price. 

A  Butler  in  bis  master^s  Hall, 

Invites  a  friend  and  Gueat ; 
Two  Butts  of  New-Port,  just  come  in, 

To  open,  try,  and  taste. 

A  Lincoln  TroUope,  with  a  child, 

Beau-mont,  and  one  Camp-bell, 
Grace  from  Roscommon  has  arrived— 

From  Devonport,  TufT-Nell. 

A  Morrice  dance  and  Somerset, 
French,  Foley,  and  Lowe  plays  ; 

A  Mundy  in  the  month  of  March, 
With  East  wind  and  a  Hayesl 

There's  Knightly  Jocelyn  in  the  House, 

And  Deedes  of  dark  intent ; 
Though  Jones  declares  and  Johnston  Bwears, 

No-el  nor  härm  is  meant 

The  House  is  well  defended  bj 

The  Thickuesse  of  its  Wall; 
Within  it  has  reliance  on 

Its  Armstrong  and  ita  Maule. 

Disraeli,  with  his  Winnington, 

Ckmtrives  ten  seats  to  Wynn, 
And  some  few  odd  fish  have  been  caught, 

But  neither  Roche  nor  Phinn. 

Reverses  sore  the  Whigs  have  met 
In  Buxtons,  Greens,  and  Greys, 

In  Stewarts,  Pagets,  Ebringtons ; 
But  all  dogs  bave  their  days. 

A  fearless  Horsman  has  been  thrown, 

A  Tory  HorsfoII  mounted ; 
Bat  Derby  chickens  ere  they*re  hatched. 

Had  better  not  be  counted. 

Wyse  men  of  Marylebone  elect, 

Brave  Hall  and  noble  Stuart, 
Whilst  dolts  at  Liverpool  reject 

A  Card  well  and  a  Ewart. 

WeVe  lost  a  Barron,  Clerk,  and  Crdg, 
A  Spearman,  Young,  and  Wyld, 

A  Palmer,  Perfeet,  Birch,  and  IJoke  ; 
Their'Best  Hopea  are  boguiled. 

A  dozen  railway  potentates 

Have  managed  seats  to  gain, 
Resolved  a  foul  monopoly 

In  traific  to  maintain. 

To  crown  this  medley,  sad  and  stränge, 

A  host  of  Lords  are  sent, 
As  if  oar  House  were  not  enoogh 

To  sate^heir  Lordly  bent 


Protection^s  dead,  its  grave  is  dug, 

The  House  provides  a  Coffin ; 
A  Packe  of  Fellowes,  Toung,  and  Haie, 

Rise  up,  and  Rushout,  Laffan. 

Georgb  WxBsnBB. 


THE  INDIAN  GATAMOÜNT. 

The  Wild  Cat  is  one  of  the  mosi  ferodoua 
bnites  which  haunts  the  American  forests.  It 
is  rarely  met  with,  but  when  encountercd  ii 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  Jaguar  er  a  bear 
with  cubs.  It  is  popularly  and  signißcantij 
called  ^'Indian  Devil.**  The  Indians  them- 
selves  regard  it  with  immense  horror,  and  it 
is  the  only  animal  which  roams  the  wilds  of 
which  they  stand  in  dread.  Speak  to  the  red 
man  of  the  moose,  the  bear,  or  the  wolf,  and 
he  is  ready  to  encounter  them  ;  but  name  the 
object  of  his  dread,  and  he  will  significantlj' 
shake  his  head,  muttering,  "  he  all  one  debbiL* 
Mr.  Springer,  in  his  Forest  L\fe^  gives  thtt 
following  account  of  an  encounter  with  thtt 
ferocious  catamount  An  individual,  of  the 
name  of  Smith  was  on  his  way  to  join  «  crew 
engaged  in  timber^hunting  in  the  woods  ex- 
tending  on  the  Arromucto,  and  be  had  neariy 
reached  the  place  of  encampment,  when  he 
feil  in  with  one  of  the  animals  in  question. 
"  There  was  no  chance  for  retreat,  neither  had 
he  time  for  reflection  on  the  best  method  of 
defence  or  escape ;  as  he  had  no  arms,  or  othcr 
weapons  of  defence,  the  first  impulse  in  thig 
truly  fcarful  position,  unfortunately  perhapa, 
was  to  spring  into  a  small  tree  hard  by ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  ascended  his  length,  when  the 
desperate  creature,  probably  rendered  still 
more  fierce  by  the  promptings  of  hunger^ 
sprang  upon  and  seized  nim  by  the  heel. 
Smith,  howcver,  after  having  his  foot  badlj 
bitten,  disengaged  it  from  the  shoe,  which  was 
firmly  clutched  in  the  creature's  teeth,  and  let 
him  drop.  The  moment  ho  was  disengaged, 
Smith  sprang  for  a  more  secure  position,  and 
the  animal  at  the  same  time  leaped  to  another 
large  tree,  about  ten  feet  distant,  up  which  he 
ascended  to  an  elevation  eaual  to  that  of  bis 
victim,  from  which  he  threw  himself  upon  him, 
firmly  fixing  his  teeth  in  the  calf  of  his  leg. 
Hanging  suspendcd  thus  until  the  flesh,  in» 
sufScient  to  sustain  the  weight,  gave  way, 
he  dropped  again  to  the  pround,  carry ing  a 
portion  of  fiesh  in  his  mouth.  Having  greodilj 
dcvoured  this  morsel,  he  bounded  again  up 
the  opposite  tree.  and  from  thence  upon  Smitl^ 
in  this  manner  rene^ing  his  attacks,  and  tear- 
ing  away  the  flesh  in  mouthfuls  from  his  lega. 
During  this  agonizing  Operation  Smith  con* 
trived  to  cut  a  Hmb  from  the  tree,  to  which 
he  managed  to  bind  his  jack-knife,  with  which 
he  could  now  assail  his  enemy  at  cvery  leap ; 
he  succeeded  thus  in  wounding  him  so  badlj 
that  at  length  his  attacks  were  discontinued, 
and  he  finally  disappcared  in  the  dcnse  forest. 
During  the  encounter,  Smith  had  exerted  bis 
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Toice  to  tbe  utmost  to  «lärm  the  crew,  who 
he  hoped  m^ght  be  withinhail ;  he  wasbeard, 
Aod  in  a  »liort  time  several  of  the  crew  reached 
the  place,  but  not  in  time  to  save  bim  from 
the  learAil  encounter.  His  garments  were  not 
only  rent  f.  om  bim,  bat  the  Üesh  literallj  torn 
from  bis  legs,  eicposing  even  the  bone  and 
fiinews.  It  was  with  the  greateßt  difficulty  be 
made  tbe  descent  of  the  tree;  exbausted 
throQgh  laHs  of  blood.  and  OTercome  by  fright 
.  and  exertion,  he  sank  apon  tbe  ground,  aod 
immediately  fainted,  but  the  application  of 
rum  restored  bim  to  conscioasness.  Preparing 
a  litter  from  poles  and  bouehs,  they  conveyed 
him  to  tbe  camp,  washed  and  dressed  his 
wounds  as  well  as  oircumstanoes  would  allow, 
and,  as  soon  as  possible,  removed  him  to  the 
nearest  settlement,  where  medical  aid  was 
•ecurod.  After  a  p-*otracted  period  of  con- 
finement  be  gradually  recovered  from  bis 
wounds,  tliou^  still  carrying  terriblo  scars, 
and  sustaiiiing  irreparable  injury.  Such  des- 
perate encounters  are,  bowe^er,  of  rare  oc- 
ourrence,  thougb  ooHisions  less  sanguitary  are 
Bot  unfreqiient** — Elita  Oook^$  JaumcU, 
m*  »  »m* 

FOREST  GLEANING& 

NO.  Tl. 

"  A  few  leaTCfl  gathered  by  the  w»y-8ide.»» 
RAM BLIVOS  BT  TBK  SITIK. 

I  EKMKifBKu  being  particuUrly  Struck  doring  my 
Ürst  joumey  through  the  bush,  by  the  deep,  and 
lo  me,  soleinn  sUence  that  reigned  unbroken,  saTe 
by  the  tapping  of  a  wood-pecker,  tbe  sharp 
Joolding  note  of  the  squirrel,  or  the  iklling  of  some 
Uttle  branch  wbeo  stirred  by  the  breeze  which  was 
heard  moaiting  or  sighing  in  tbe  tops  of  the  lofty 
pines  abovc  us,  but  was  scarcely  feit  in  these 
denae  wooUs  through  which  cur  road  lay.  For 
jniles  and  miles,  not  a  dearing  was  seen  to  break 
tte  loncly  wny,  and  let  in  a  glimpse  of  Kght  and 
air.  Once  m  r  eye  was  gladdened  by  tbe  bright  and 
l^orgeous  fla.sli  of  the  summer  red-bird,  the  tanager, 
as  it  dartcil  across  tha^  path  and  disappeared 
AIDOng  the  flhining  beech  treea.  Aocustonoed 
aoly  to  the  »ober  plumage  of  our  British  songstere, 
I  manrelled  at  the  gloHous  oolor  of  this  lorely 
fem  of  the  forest,  and  watched  tiH  my  eyes  were 
weary  for  nnother  such  beautlful  Tision,  but 
watched  In  ram,  for  shy  aad  8olitary,theee  loTely 
Virds  seek  the  deep  recesses  of  the  forest  and 
«▼en  there  are  not  often  seen.  All  day  long  we 
joumeyed  on  through  that  deep,  still,  forest  gloom, 
and  night  found  us  on  the  sbore  of  the  lake,^  just 
where  it  nnrrows  between  two  rounding  shores 
and  sweeps  past  the  llttle  headland  with  eddying 

*  Katchawiuiook,  ooe  of  ibe^expannont  of  the  Otonabec 


swiftneas,  tiU  it  again  fbr  a  brief  Space  eipands 
into  a  mimic  lake,  then  harrylng  on,  passes  two 
pretty  wooded  islanda  and  dashes  down  steep» 
broken  ledgos  of  rocks,  coiling  and  fbaming  ia 
white  crested  breakera. 

The  hoarse,  never-ceaüng  munrar,  which  fbr 
ages  and  ages  bas  broken  the  sUence  of  these 
solitudes  tmheard  and  unheeded,  saTe  by  tho 
Indian  hunter,  first  met  my  aars  at  tbe  terrainatioa 
of  my  first  joumey  through  the  wildemess,  al 
nightfall,  as  I  sat  watching  the  Uttle  bark  canoe, 
with  its  pine  torch  dancing  on  the  surface  of  tho 
rapids,  that  my  good  brother  was  paddling  across 
the  lake  to  ferry  ns  over  to  his  forest  home. 

He  had  but  just  broken  the  bush  in  that  location, 
and  all  was  wild,  and  rough,  and  rüde ;  but  un- 
bounded  kindness  went  fJar  to  make  tbe  rougb 
places  smooth  to  the  home-rick  umaitiated 
eniigrants. 

How  many  things  that  theo  seemed  neif  and 
Strange,  and  incomprehensibie  in  the  eoonomy  of 
a  Canadian  settlers  household ;  have  since  become 
familiär  and  expedient.  How  many  a  time  in 
af  ter  years  did  I  recall  to  mind  my  dear  good  sister- 
in-law*s  oft  repeated  words — "  Wait  tili  you  faaro 
been  in  Canada  a  few  years,  and  then  vou  will 
better  understand  the  difBculties  of  a  bush  settler^s 
life." 

Perhaps,  among  the  trials  of  the  fanner  there  if 
none  more  trying  to  his  patience,  and  ofien  to  his 
pocket,  than  receiring  relations  and  friends  from 
the  Old  Gountry  into  their  houses.  On  the  on« 
side  there  is  a  great  amount  of  disappointment, 
regret,  and  disgust  to  be  overcome ;  and  generally, 
this  ill-humour  is  unjustly  and  nngraciously  Tented 
in  tbe  presenee  of  the  friends  whose  hospitality 
they  are  sharing.  On  the  other  band,  the  morti- 
fied  host  ahd  hostess  are  indined  to  tax  their 
guests  with  a  selfisb  disregard  of  their  feelioga 
and  ooQTenienoe,  and  thfaik  whQe  Ihey  eat  of  their 
hardly  eamed  bread,  and  fiU  the  Rroited  space  of 
their  Uttle  dwelUng,  it  is  not  gratefnl  tfi  repay 
them  only  with  discontent  and  useless  repining* 
Such  things  ought  not  so  to  be. 

In  a  former  number  I  pointed  out  the  evü  of 
such  selfish  condact  Let  no  one  take  undue 
adrantage  of  gonerous  hospitality,  but  during  an 
unaToidablesojbum  with  friends,  let  aach  striTe  to 
render  erery  sseistanee  in  their  power  to  Itghten 
the  bürden.  There  is  always  needle-work  that 
females  ean  assist  in  teaching  ^e  young  ehildrea« 
and  many  light  household  matters  thst  msy  spar« 
the  weary  wlfe  or  raotber  an  extra  hour  of  fittigu«; 
while  the  men  can  help  in  tbe  work  that  is  going 
on  in  the  dearing:  it  is  not  weU  to  eat  tbe  bread 
ofidlanass. 
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Döring  my  iojoam  at  m  j  brolher*«,  after  rend^r- 
ing  any  help  tbat  wae  requir«d  at  my  handa,  and 
mj  Ubors  I  confess  were  very  ligl^t,  and  probably 
not  very  efficieat,  I  had  still  mach  leisiire  Urne 
at  my  cotninand.  Remote  from  any  babitation — 
for  wjth  only  oue  or  two  exceptiona,  bis  Clearing 
foimed  the  farthest  Une  of  settlement  in  the  town- 
Bhip — there  was  littie  oppprtunity  for  vbiting. 
The  migbty  forest  girded  in  the  fevr  acres  of 
dearod  ground  on  three  sides,  while  in  front  it 
WM  boonded  and  dlvided  from  thß  opposite 
tovnship  by  the  waters  of  the  larger  and  lesser 
Katchawanook :  the  Indian  name  aignifying  al- 
(eroate  rapid,  and  still  waters. 

With  few  indttcements  to  walk,  as  regarded  my 
iodal  Position  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  was  thrown 
tpon  the  few  resonrcee  that  remained  open  to  me, 
and  these  I  eagerly  sought  for  in  the  natural 
featarös  of  the  soU.  Whatever  I  beheld  had  the 
eharm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it  to  my  attention ; 
tverj  phuit  however  lowly,  became  an  object  of 
interest 

Tho  season  of  flowers,  with  the  excepüon  of 
some  few  autumnal  ones,  was  over;  but  while 
roamiDg  over  the  new  Clearing,  threading  my  way 
among  stumps  and  unbumed  log-heaps,  I  some- 
times  fuund  plants  that  were  totally  new  to  me, 
vith  bright  and  tempting  berries  that  I  forbore  to 
taste  tili  I  had  shewn  them  to  my  brother,  and 
from  bim  leamed  their  name  and  qaality.  Among 
these  were  the  bright  crimson  berries  of  the 
strawberry  blite,  or  Indian  strawberry,  the  leaves 
of  which  I  afterwards  bolled  as  a  vegctable.  That 
elegant  littie  trailing  plant  If  itchella  repens,  some- 
times  called  partridge-berry  and  also  twin-berryi 
from  the  acariet  fruit  having  the  appeanince  of 
being  doul^e.  The  delicate  fragrant  jessamine- 
ihaped  flower,  that  terrainates  the  long  flexile 
leafybranch,  was  not  then  in  flower;  the  fruit  has 
a  mealy,  spicy  taste  and  is  very  pretty,  resembling 
the  fight  bright  acariet  of  the  holly-berry  in  its 

In  damp  mossy  spots  I  found  the  gay  berries 
of  the  dwarf  cornel*  the  herbaceous  species ;  there 
also  was  the  trailing  arbutusf  with  its  shining 
laareMike  leaves  and  scarlet  fruit :  and  nearer  to 
the  lake  on  the  k>w  swampy  shore  grew  the  blue- 
berried^  and  the  white  dogwood  with  m\d  gcapes 
(froit  grapest)  that  hung  in  tempting  profusion 
high  among  the  bushes,  mixing  its  purple  fruit 
with  the  transparent  Clusters  of  the  high  bush 


*  Comiu  Canadensi«.  low  round,  dwarf  dogwood. 
j  UvH  QTst.  b«ar't>erry',  Kiniiikinuick. 
l  Coniiu  ««ricen,  red-rod. 
I  CoraiHaUNu 


craaberry,*  which,  ^wed  with  maple  9ugar,often 
formed  an  addition  to  our  eyening  meaK 

Into  the  dark  angled  recesses  of  the  forest  I 
dared  not  venture  unattended,  unless  it  were  just 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  edge  of  the  Clearing,  for 
the  soke  of  some  new  fern  or  flower  that  I  coveted. 
One  of  my  walks  was  along  the  irregulär  and 
winding  banks  of  a  small  creek  that  flowed  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  house ;  to  trace  its  wanderings 
through  the  cedarstbat  fringed  its  banks^tomark 
the  shrubs  and  vegetables,  the  mosses  aud  flowers 
that  clothed  its  sides — to  watch  its  eddies  and 
tiny  rapids — to  listen  to  its  munnurings  and  to 
drink  its  pure  cold  waters — wasone  of  myamuse- 
ments. 

Another  of  my  &Torite  rambles  wa^  along  the 
river  shore :  the  autumnal  rainshad  not  then  fiiUen 
to  swell  its  currents.  The  long  dry  ardant 
Summer  of  1882,  had  left  the  limestone  bed  of  ^le 
Qtonabee  dry  for  many  yards  along  its  edge,  so 
that  I  could  walk  on  the  smooth  surface  as  ofi  « 
paveraent.  This  pavementwas  composed  of  num- 
erous  strataof  limestone,  each  sti^tum  about  an 
inch  or  two  in  depth,  every  layer  was  distinctly 
marked.  Between  the  fissures  were  seedling  ropei 
and  vines,  ferns  and  various  amall  pUints ;  the 
exuviae  pf  water  insects  with  Shells  and  otber 
matter,lay  bleaching  upon  the  suriace  of  the  stones. 
It  was  for  want  of  other  otjects  of  interest  that 
my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  natural  pro- 
ductions  of  my  adopted  couqtry,  books  I  had 
none  to  assist  roe,  all  I  could  do  was  to  note  facts, 
ask  questions,  and  störe  up  any  Information  that 
I  chanced  to  obtai«.  Thus  did  I  early  become  * 
forest  gleaner. 

How  many  solitary  hours  have  I  passed  upon 
the  river  bank,  gazing  with  unwearied  eyes  upon 
its  ever  moving  waters,  hurrying  along  its  dark 
bed,  foaming,  leaping,  dashing  downwards,  now 
sweeping  with  resistless  force  against  the  stony 
walls  that  bonnded  it  on  the  oppoate  side,  now 
gliding  for  a  space  calm  and  slow,  then  with  ac- 
celerated  fbrce  huriing  back  its  white  spray,  aa 
if  striving  against  the  propelling  force  that  urged 
its  onward  career. 

Oflen  did  I  repeat  to  myself  Moore's  liaei' 
written  at  the  falls  of  the  Hohawk  River, 
"  From  rise  of  morn  to  set  of  sun 
Tve  Seen  the  migbty  Mohawk  run, 
Rushing  alike  untired  and  wild 
'Neath  rocks  that  frowned  and  flowers  that 

Fmil'd. 
And  as  I  watched  the  woods  of  pine 
Along  its  surface  darkling  shine, 
Like  tall  and  mysttc  forme  that  pass 
Before  the  wizard^s  magic  glass. 


*  American  guelder-ro«e,  viburjMun  oxyvoocua. 
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0 1  I  have  thought  and  thinking  sighed 
How  like  to  thee  thou  restless  tide-~ 
May  be  the  life,  the  lot  of  him 
Who  roams  along  thy  river*8  brim. 
How  many  a  fair  and  loved  retreat 
May  rise  to  woo  my  weary  feet, 
But  restless  as  the  doom  thal  caUs 
Tby  waters  to  their  destined  Üedls. 
I  feel  the  world's  resistless  force 
Hurry  my  heart's  devoted  course, 
Frorh  rock  to  rock  tili  life  be  done ; 
And  the  lost  current  cease  to  run. 
0  may  my  fall  be  bright  as  thine, 
May  Heav*n*8  forgiving  rainbow  shine, 
üpon  the  mist  that  circles  me, 
As  bright  as  now  it  falls  on  thee.** 
The  rapid  onward  flow  of  a  rivcr  bas  been  for 
ages  past,  taken  by  poets  as  a  roeet  emblem  of 
human  Ufe,  an  apt  and  natural  simile — one  that 
speaks  to  cvery  heart— one  of  those    natural 
witnesses  that  speak  to  the  created  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Oreat  Creator. 

Gontrasted  wtth  the  quict,  slow  flowing  rivers 
of  England,  how  different  is  the  character  of  this 
wild  picturesque  Otonabee,  running  its  course 
through  ihe  vast  pine  forests  unfettered  for  milos 
and  miles, — now  widening  into  extensire  lakes, 
diTersifled  with  wooded  or  rocky  Islands — now 
gathering  its  forcesinto  a  deepand  narrow  Channel 
between  rocky  banks  fringed  with  erery  yariety 
of  evergreens,  from  the  gigantic  pine,  the  monarch 
of  the  Canadian  woods,  to  the  light  feathery  hem- 
lock  and  dark  spruce  and  baisam,  castlng  their 
funereal  shadows  athwart  its  waters  or  mirrored 
deep,  deep  down  upon  its  glassy  surface.  Now 
gentle,  like  a  sleeping  child,  anon  impetuous  as 
an  impatient  war  steed,  that  smelleth  the  battle 
afar  oflT,  and  pants  to  meet  its  sliock. 

The  calm  unruffled  waters  of  England,  deeign- 
ed  as  if  by  Nature  to  enrich  and  fertilize  her  soil, 
and  contribute  to  the  welfkre  and  commerce  of 
her  people,  are  unlike  the  wild  streams  of  Ganada. 
The  former  may  be  compared  to  a  highly  dvilized 
people,  the  latter  to  the  rüde,  uncultivated  Indians, 
and  less  refined  settlers.  Though  less  available  for 
the  purpose  of  transport ;  yet  tfaese  Inland  waters 
poesess  a  ralue  in  their  immense  power  for  work- 
ing  machinery,  which  is  a  source  of  ineaknilable 
wealth  to  the  hihabitants  of  the  country.  Look 
at  the  inexhaustible  pine  forests,  that  clothe  the 
banks  of  the  lakes  and  streams.  See  the  rofts  of 
equared  timbers  that  are  bome  down,  year  after 
year,  od  the  bosom  of  those  rapid  flowing  waters, 
and  in  due  time  find  their  way  to  the  shores  of 
the  parent  country.  Might  not  a  history  of  no 
mean  interest,  be  written  of  one  of  these  massive 
timbers,  from  its  first  dropping  from  the  oone  in 
its  native  soil,  on  the  elevated  ridge  above  some 
remote  and  namelesa  strearo,  to  ita  voyago  acrosB 


the  Atlantic  and  final  destination  in  one  of  the 
British  dock-yards.  Shall  we  belieTe  that  no 
providential  care  was  ext«nded  over  that  seed 
which  was  in  the  course  of  time  to  undergo  so 
many  changes,  and  which  might  eveo  be  connect* 
ed  with  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  human  beings  ? 
We  are  taught  by  lips  that  spoke  no  guile,  that 
the  lilies  of  ihe  field  are  arrayed  in  their  glorions 
clothing  by  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  that  He 
careth  for  the  fowls  of  the  air,  that  in  Hioa  all 
things  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 

One  Word  more,  before  I  Icare  my  favounte 
rivers,  I  was  particularly  Struck  by  the  extreme 
cleamess  and  transparency  of  the  water,  in  which 
cvery  pebble  and  minute  shell  may  bo  seen ;  eTery 
block  of  granito  or  Kme-atone  that  obstructs  iis 
course,  can  be  discerned  at  a  considemble  depth. 
Fragments  of  red,  grcy,  and  blaek  and  whitd 
granite,  looking  like  bright  and  glittering  gema,  aa 
the  sun^s  rays  penetrate  the  waters  th^t  corer 
them.  Some  future  time  I  will  give  a  description 
of  Stoney  Lake,  which  is  a  miniature  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Thousand  Islands ;  a  spot  so  replcte  with 
bcauty  that  none  who  have  seen  it  can  ever  forget 
it.  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  treat,  ahould  viät 
this  remarkable  spot  which  posscsses  a  thousand 
charms  for  the  genuine  lover  of  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  for  it  is  amid  tone  solitudes  like 
these  that  the  mind  is  natorally  led  to  ponder 
upon  the  works  of  the  Deity,  and  to  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

0akland*8,  Bice  Lake. 


HKNRIETTA  SONTAG. 


LiT  not  eyery  einging  mistress,  howorer  greal 
her  ability,  anticipate  such  good  Ibrtane  at  St. 
Petersburg  as  that  which  Madame  Gzecca  vaH 
with.  Slie  was  indebted  Jbr  her  favorable  recep- 
tiun  to  the  gratitude  of  the  aniiable  ambas^ndress, 
her  former  pupil,  who  notonly  recommendcd  her, 
but  sang  at  a  public  concert  for  her  bcnefit,  This 
woald  have  been  nothing  for  Madenioiselle  Sontag ; 
for  the  Countess  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
Russian  aristocrncy,  and  of  their  liHughty  prt-ju- 
dices,  it  was  an  incrediWe  deal.  The  eoncert  was 
the  most  briliinnt  of  the  eeason,  and  its  net  pro- 
oeeds  were  14,000  rublos. 

The.day  after  the  eonoert,  Madame  Czecca 
showed  the  Gountcps  the  oash  accounl  of  its  resulL 

"  Ah !  Henrietta,*  saJd  she,  "  what  haye  you 
done  fbr  ;ne !  ** 

"For  you?"  cried  the  Countess,  and  tlirew 
hersolf,  sobbing  aloud,  into  her  anns.  ♦••^  For  yo«  ? 
110,  for  mypelf !  Ah  l  oncemore,  after  many  y'ears, 
have  I  enjoyed  an  hour  of  the  purert  and*  moRt 
complete  happinesa,  Providence  has  done  ex^rrj- 
thing  for  me ;  has  given  me  rank,  riches,  reputa- 
tion,  the  love  of  a  man  whom  I  adore,  the  poases- 
sion  of  hopefhl  and  oharmin^  ohildren  ;  and  vet, 
dear  Gzeccai  how  ahoU  I  explain  to  youf    bat 
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you  will  divine  my  feelings :  the  element  of  my 
existence  is  wanting.  The  sight  of  a  theatre  sad- 
dens  me ; — the  triumph  of  a  singer  humbles  me ; 
—the  sound  of  the  orgaii,  whieh  summons  others 
to  devotion,  drires  me  from  the  sanctaary.  I  am 
&  fidlen  prieatesa,  who  has  broken  her  Tovr.  Art, 
whkh  I  have  betrayed,  now  Bpurns  me,  and  her 
iiigry  spirit  foUows  me  like  an  avenging  spectre." 

Batbcd  in  tears,  she  sank  upon  the  sofa. 

**  But  Betty,**  said  Madame  Czecca,  trying  to 
console  her,  "  you  are  still  an  artist  now  as  ever, 
ind  an  artist  you  ever  must  be.  You  still  prac- 
tlce  your  art,  and  if  the  circle  you  now  enchant 
is  but  a  smaU  one,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  much 
more  select.  The  adrairation  of  princcly  saloons 
mty  well  compensate  you  for  the  applause  of 
crowded  theatres.** 

"  No,  no,  no  !**  exclaimed  the  Countess,  springing 
quickly  up,  "  nothing  can  compensate  the  artist 
for  abandoning  her  vocation — nothing,  nothing  in 
tbe  Wide  world!  They  praisc,  and  flatter,  and 
worsbip  me!  What  care  I  for  all  that?  Can 
they  do  otherwise?  They  are  all  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  my  husband — our  daily  circle. 
I  am  still  young,  not  ugly,  courteous  to  every  one. 
People  are  grateful  for  the  roomentary  pastime  I 
procure  them.  Perhaps,  too,  they  are  glad  of 
opportanities  to  indem nify  the  singer  for  an  occa- 
sional  moment*8  oblivion  of  the  Countess.  But 
think,  Czecca,  of  the  stage  with  its  heavenly  illu^ 
lioos ;  tbe  sacred  fervor  which  thrills  us  on  the 
cartam*3  rising;  the  passionate  anxiety  which 
impel^«  US,  and  the  timidity  which  holds  us  back ; 
the  feverish  extacy  that  throbs  in  all  our  veins! 
Such  must,be  thehero*s  emotion  whenheplimges, 
cager  for  the  fray,  into  the  battle*8  whirl,  confi- 
dentof  victory,and  yetfull  of  anxiousanticipations. 
And  then  the  public! — that  public  over  each 
bdividual  membcr  of  which  our  knowledge  as 
artiste  elevates  us ;  but  which,  collectively,  is  the 
respcctable  tribunal  whose  verdict  we  tremblingly 
await;— you  well  know,  my  friend,  how  oflen  we 
bitterly  censure  its  caprices,  how  often  we  laugh 
amongst  ourselves  at  its  mistaken  judgraents ;  and 
yet,  It  is  this  public,  this  combination  of  edncation 
and  ignorance,  of  knowledge  and  stupldity,  oftaste 
and  rudeness — thia  motley  mass  it  is,  which,  for 
money,  say  for  a  single  paltry  coin,  has  purchased 
the  right  to  be  amused  by  us,  and  to  avenge  on 
our  honor  a  disappointed  expectation.  To  curb 
that  wild  power,  and  lead  it  away  captive ;  to 
nnite  that  rast  asscmblage,  without  distlnction  of 
rank  or  reflnement,  in  one  emotion  of  delight,  and 
to  make  it  weep  or  laugh  at  will ;  to  transmit  to 
It  the  sacred  fire  of  inspiration  that  glows  in  our 
own  breast,  to  captitate  it  by  the  power  of  har- 
mony,  by  the  omnipotence  of  art ;  that  is  sub- 
lime, dirine — that  elevates  the  artist  above  tbe 
earth,  abore  ordinary  cxistence.  Oh,  Czecca, 
Czecca !  once  more  let  me  befool  Bartholo,  once 
more  let  me  fall  beneath  Othello'g  dagger,  amidst 
the  echocs  of  Ros»ini*B  heavenly  music,  and  no 
complaint  shall  again  escapo  me ;  I  then  shall  be 
content;   for  then  I  shall  once  more  have  lived.** 

8he  sank,  sobbing,  on  the  sofa*.  A  servant 
entered  and  aimounced  a  stranger,  who  eamestly 
insiAted  to  speak  with  the  Countess.  A  denial 
htd  no  other  result  than  to  produce  an  urgent 
repetition  of  tbe  request. 

**  Impossible  I  **  cried  the  Countess :  "  I  can  se« 


no  one,  thus  agitated,  and  with  my  eyes  red  from 
weeping." 

"  Never  mind  that,**  said  Madame  Czecca,  "  you 
are  not  the  less  handsome ;  and  perhaps  it  is  some 
unfortunate  person  whom  you  can  assist." 

The  last  argument  prevailed.  Madame  Czecca 
left  the  room  and  the  stranger  was  shown  in. 

He  was  a  tall  figure,  in  Armenian  costume.  His 
grey  beard  flowed  down  to  bis  girdle ;  bis  Urge 
sparkling  eyes  were  ardent  and  expressive.  For 
a  few  moments  he  stood  in  silent  contemplation 
of  the  Countess ;  and  only  on  her  repeated  enquiry 
of  the  motive  of  bis  visit,  did  he  seem  to  collect 
bis  thoughts ;  and  then,  hi  a  somewhat  uncon- 
nected  manner,  explained  bis  errand. 

"  I  am  a  merchant  from  Charkow,"  he  said, 
**  and  my  life  is  entirely  engrossed  by  my  business 
and  my  family.  Beyoud  those,  I  have  only  one 
pasäion,  namcly,  for  music  and  song.  The  great 
fame  which  the  Countess  forraerly  enjoyed  in  the 
artldtical  world,  reached  eventoourremotetown, 
and  my  most  ardent  wish  has  ever  been  to  have 
one  opportunity  of  bearing  and  admiring  her. 
Your  retirement  from  the  stage  seemed  to  have 
frustrated  this  wish  for  ever,  when  suddenly  #e 
learned  that,  out  of  gratitude  to  your  former 
teacher,  you  had  resolved  once  more  to  appear 
before  the  public,  and  sing  at  her  concert.  Una- 
ble  to  resist  my  desire  to  hear  you,  I  left  busines«, 
wife,  and  children,  and  hastened  hither.  I  arrived 
yesterday,  and  had  no  sooner  alighted  than  I  sent 
for  tickets.  It  was  in  vain  ;  at  no  price  was  one 
to  be  obtalned.  Countess,  I  cannot  retum  home 
without  bearing  you.  You  are  so  good  ;  yester* 
day,  for  love  of  a  friend,  you  sang  in  public ;  mako 
an  old  man  happy,  and  rejoice  bis  heart  with  half 
a  verse  of  a  song ;  I  shall  then  have  heard  you, 
and  shall  not  have  made  this  long  journey  in  vain." 

As  the  dewdrops  of  night  are  absorbed  by  the 
bright  rays  of  the  raorning  sun,  so  did  the  last 
traces  of  tears  disappear  from  the  smiling  counte- 
nance  of  the  charroing  woman.  With  that  amiap 
ble  grace  which  is  peculiarly  her  own,  she  drew 
an  arm-chair  near  the  piano  for  the  old  man,  and 
seating  herseif  at  the  Instrument,  abandoned  her- 
seif to  the  inspirations  of  her  genius.  Her  rosy 
fingers  flew  over  the  keys, — the  prelude  echoed 
through  the  spacious  saloon ;  the  Counless  had 
disappeared— Henrietta  Sontag  was  herseif  again; 
or  rather,  she  was  Desdcmona  in  person. 

The  song  was.at  an  end;  the  mwtician,  trans- 
ported  for  the  moment  into  higher  regions,  ro- 
tumed  gradually  to  eartb,  and  to  consciousness. 
She  looked  round  at  her  audienee,  The  old  Ar- 
menian was  upon  bis  knees  beside  her,  preming 
the  folds  of  her  dress  to  bis  brow.  After  the  pause 
which  followed  the  song,  he  raised  bis  counte- 
nance ;  its  expression  was  of  indescribable  delight 
— mingled,  however,  with  a  trace  of  sadness.  He 
would  have  risen,  would  have  spoken — but  could 
not  The  singer's  little  hand  canie  to  bis  assist- 
ance.  He  pressed  it  convulsively  to  bis  lips,  rose 
to  bis  fcct,  and,  in  so  doing,  slipped  a  costly  dia- 
mond  ring  from  bis  finger  to  hers.  Tlien  he 
tottered  to  the  door.  There  he  stopped,  tumed 
round,  and  fixing  a  long  and  penetrating  gaze 
upon  the  singer — **  Alas !"  he  exeluimed,  in  tones 
of  deepcst  melancholy,  "  how  great  the  pity  I" 
I  And,  with  the  last  word  upon  bis  lips,  he  dis- 
appeared. 
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THE  BRIDFS-MAID.— THB  PBIEST. 


HenrietU  Sontag  reitmied  to  her  piaao ;  she 
would  have  continued  singing,  but  her  voiee 
£uleü  her.  Deeplj  afTected,  she  rested  her  head 
upon  the  musio-Htand,  and,  in  moumful  accentSf 
rcpeated  the  Armeniao^s  worüs.  ^'Ye«,"  she 
•aid,  aloud,  *♦  the  pitjr  ia  grcat  indeed  !*'  And, 
aadly  poudering,  she  fuink  upon  the  sofa.* — Pic- 
turct/rom  8L  Feiertburg. 


THE  BBIDE'S-MAID. 


Thk  bridal*8  glittering  pageantry  ia  o'er ; 
Dancing  is  weary,  and  the  joy  of  song, 
Tired  with  ita  own  wild  sweetneas,  dies  away; 
Mudic  is  huahed ;  the  flower-arcaded  halte 
Cease  to  prolong  the  bursts  of  festige  glee, 
For  luxury  itself  is  satiate. 
And  pleasure's  drowsy  train  demanda  repoie. 

But  seel  the  dawn^s  grey  streakaare  atealing 
^  through 

The  high-archcd  Windows  of  a  atately  coom, 
Bhedding  a  pale  light  on  the  paler  brow 
Of  one  who,  with  a  breaking  heart,  hath  stolen 
Froin  the  gay  revels  of  that  jocund  night, 
To  vent,  unpitäed,  agony  alone. 
In  fearful  immobility  of  form 
And  feature,  sits  she  in  her  blank  despair, 
Liko  the  cold,  sculptured  mourner  on  a  tomb, 
When  silent  marble  wears  the  touching  guise 
Of  woinan*s  woe — but,  oh  1  not  woe  like  her^a, 
Whose  every  pulse  doth  vibrate  with  a  pang 
Too  Stern  for  tears.    Her  dark  dilated  eye 
Is  fixed  on  things  she  sees  not  nor  regards. 
Her  silent  lute  lies  near — its  chords  no  more 
ßhall  wake  responsive  to  her  skiJful  touch  ; 
For  he  who  praised  its  sounds,  and  loved  to  sce 
Her  white  hands  busy  with  its  murmuring  strings, 
Hath  made  all  music  discord  tohersouL 

Oems  that  a  princeaa  might  be  proud  to  wear 
Are  aparkling  in  her  sight ;  but  what,  alaa ! 
Are  gems  to  her  who  hath  beheld  the  hopes — 
The  cherished  hopes,  of  life  forever  crushed 
And  withering  in  the  dust, — like  yon  gay  wreath 
Which  she  hath  in  her  bitter  anguiah  tom 
From  the  sad  brow  it  lately  garlanded, 
Aud  bade  her  maidena  **  bang  it  on  her  tomb.^ 

InvidkMia  eyea  were  on  her  when  ahe  atood 
Before  the  altar  with  the  bndal  train 
Of  her  false  love, —  ay !  thoae  who  coldly  acanned 
Her  looka  and  bearing,  eager  to  dotect 

•  Ye«r»  iift«r  ih^M»  lin«  wer©  ßn«l  puhlinhed.  new» 
reached  u«  oTlhe  iM-illinitt  triumph  which.  in  London  had 
b^eii  arhievfd  by  art  nver  wwinX  prejndicr«.  Qt'iiius  had 
rasl  itff  i*te  cninipiiiir  friipn  oi  tenvntnnce  .  Heiiriet  a 
.^utaff  wan  ai(aiii  cnchanüna  ihe  poblic.  lief  German  y 
be  proud  ofiu  daughter.— iVa«  6y  tht  Gamia»  MtUt^^, 


The  atruggling  paoga  whiofa  woman'a  tvembUng 

pride, 
In  that  dread  hour,  had  nerred  her  to  conceai 
Beneath  the  haughty  semblance  of  disdain, 
Or  calm  iudifference,  when  the  man  she  h>Fed 
Plighted  bis  pcrjured  vows  to  other  ears — 
A  knell  to  herX  at  which  Ufe's  roaeate  tiata 
Fled  back  afirighted,  never  to  retum 
To  her  pale  cheek,  whose  marble  hue  betrayed 
The  tearieas  brtde*s-maid*s  secret  agony. 

The  task  is  o*er,  and  she  ia  nov  alone 
If  using  o'er  mempry  of  the  hopes  that  were, 
But  are  for  her  no  longer ;— vanished  dreama 
Are  they  for  which  ahe  mouma.    SheM  moum  no 

more 
Could  ahe  behold  kirn  as  he  really  ia, 
Stripped  of  the  Teil  in  which  too  partial  Ioto 
Hath  dressed  its  Idol:    She  would  tum  away. 
And  raarvel  that  a  heart  so  pure  as  her^a 
Had  wasted  tendemeas  on  one  like  him. 

Aqnbs  Stbicklaxd. 


THE  PRIEST. 


I  HAD  been  on  an  excursion  toGatschina,  and  w^b 
about  to  get  into  my  carriage  to  retum  to  St. 
Petersburg,  when  I  saw  paas  by  a  priest  of  aboat 
forty  y ears  of  age.  He  was  a  handsoine  man,  with 
an  interesting  physiognomy  ;  what  particulariy 
Struck  me  in  bis  appearance  was  bis  profnsion  of 
hair.  Anything  so  long  and  luxuriant  as  ita 
growth  I  had  never  before  seen,  and  I  could  not 
help  gazing  afleV  him  in  wonder.  The  haIr  was 
of  a  chesnut-brown,  naturally  glossy,  and  feil 
waving  in  such  abundance  over  bis  Shoulders  and 
down  almost  to  bis  hips,  that  I  could  not  bvt 
doubt  whether  it  was  all  natural.  I  was  still  fol- 
lowmg  him  with  my  eyes,  when  he  paused  in 
front  of  an  inn,  looked  back  at  me,  and  seemed 
uncertain  which  way  to  go.  Suddcnly  he  came 
to  a  decision,  and  approached  me  with  a  quick 
Step.  I  delayed  gctting  into  the  carriage.  When 
he  was  close  to  me  he  looked  hard  at  me,  and, 
seeing  at  once  I  was  a  foreiguer,  he  addressed  me 
in  excellent  EngHsh,  expressed  bis  regret  at  bar- 
ing  missed  the  diligence,  and  aaked  if  by  chance 
I  was  going  to  St.  Petersburg.  I  rephed  in  the 
affirmative,  aod  oiTered  him  a  place  in  my  Tchicle. 
He  gratefully  accepted,  od  condition  that  he 
should  pay  bis  share  of  the  expcnae ;  a  fow  more 
words  were  exchanged,  and  we  eutered  the  car- 
riage. As  he  had  donbtless  at  once  discovered, 
from  my  broken  English,  that  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  my  country,  he  now  apologized  for  bis  error 
in  excellent  French ;  and  when  I  told  bim  that  bd 
was  again  mistaken,  and  that  I  was  a  Gerroan,  he 
continued  the  conversation  in  perfectiy  good 
German.  With  the  exception  of  a  slight  accent, 
such  as  I  was  accuatomed  to  in  the  Ck>uriand 
K^udents  at  Leipsic,  I  obAerred  nothing  in  tb« 
least  foreign  in  bis  mode  of  expressiiig  himself.  I 
risked  the  supposition  that  he  was  half  a  country- 
man  of  miue,  for  I  thought  he  waa  from  the  Baltia 
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provioce«,  bat  leftrned,  to  roy  no  eiiMÜl  Burprise, 
tkit  be  irafl  froro  beyond  Eaßan. 

Tb«re  are^no  pUces  where  aoquaintonce  is  more 
qnickly  made  tban  at  tbe  card-t|tble  and  on  the 
road.  1  eoon  got  intimate  with  my  priest,  who 
was  genial  and  commuDicati^e,  and  told  me  many 
tbings  wliich,  out  of  discretioo,  I-Bbould  nothave 
(Ured  to  inqtiire.  At  first  we  were  converaing 
OD  geoeral  auliject«,  and  wben  the  expreasion 
teHnki*  eacaped  nie» — without  interrupting  me 
lie  looked  me  atead&stly  in  the  &ce,  aud  soemed 
eogrosAed  with  something  quite  different  from 
wbt  I  was  taUdflg  about  When  I  ceaeed  apeak- 
'mg,  ^^Ptuhachi^^  (my  dear,)  be  said,  abniptly 
^siiting  tbe  aabject  of  tbe  previoua  oonveraation, 
"priy  repeat  that  word  verirakl  I  ** 

I  repeated  it,  and  aaked  what  tbere  was  in  it 
that  strack  him  J 

"  I  do  not  know  tbe  meaning  oftbat  word,**  be 
replied,  "  and  only  oonjecture  it  from  the  connec- 
tioQ  of  what  yon  say ;  but  I  bave  heard  the  word 
CBce  befbre  in  my  Üfe,  and  tben,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
tske,  from  yow  moutb.  Tbe  tone  of  your  Toice 
ttwk  me  at  once ;  I  bave  heard  yoa  speak  before 
fcHifty.»* 

As  I  could  not  remember  to  bave  befbre  met 
khn,  I  named  those  plaocs  I  was  most  aecustomed 
lo  fireqnent 
"  No,  no  !"  he  said,  "not  there  I" 
He  a^n  looked  hard  at  me,  and  slowly  repeated 
1^  word  vertraki. 

''Padutehi  P  he  suddenly  excUimed, "  teil  me. 
do  yoQ  know  the  bookseUer  Gurth  or  Leibrock  ?" 
"  Yea."  replied  I,  **  In  the  Nowsky.»* 
Theveupon  he  toÜ  me  the  di^  on  wbich  he  had 
•eeo  me  there,  heard  me  9peak,  and  had  bis  atten- 
tion attracted  by  the  word  vertrakt.  This  openod 
tbe  way  to  a  fresh  sulject  of  conyersation ;  from 
ietbrook,  tiie  bookseller,  to  Uterature,  the  transi- 
tion  was  not  vcry  wide ;  bat,  the  Rubicon  once 
pttfsed,  bow  was  it  to  be  recrossed?  and  on  the 
£elds  beyond  it  I  did  not  feel  altogether  at  my 
tase,  for  it  is  tolerably  long  since  I  made  aoquaint- 
ance  vi(h  the  Fathere  of  the  Gharch,  and  it  was 
DO  easy  raatter  for  me  to  recall  them  to  my  mem- 
ory.  Bat  my  embarrassment  was  of  no  long  dura- 
tion ;  my  priest  soon  released  me  from  it.  With 
tbe  aeate  perception  of  a  oonnoisseur  he  quickly 
öetected  that  I  was  not  at  home  on  this  fleld,  and 
Idd  me  to  one  nore  familiär  to  me ;  for  to  him  no 
nt^eet  was  nntrodden  groond.  He  apoke  of 
potides,  bellea-lettres,  joumalism ;  and  my  sar- 
pn«  rose  into  astoniahmeni  when  be  introduced 
lieck,  Borne,  and  Heine  into  the  conversation. 
Yes,  still  more  tban  that;  be  was  acquainted  with 
George  Sandys  writmgs,  and  knew  that  she  is 
^hdame  DuderanU  I  did  not  conceal  my  aston- 
kbment» 

'*U  sorprises  you,**  he  said,  "to  meet  with  a 
^k-OathoIie  priest  to  whom  such  woridly 
■Uten  are  not  unfamiliar.  Paslusohil  thesorest 
nad  to  heaven  leada  across  the  earth,  and  if  at 
tinesone  soBs  one^s  sboe-soles,  then  it  is  that  one 
^  the  most  ardent  desire  for  the  wings  that 
Aosklbear  bim  heayenwards.  Man*s  bMt  and 
^best  study  la  that  of  man  hiniself^  and  believe 
■e  that  one  often  acqidres  a  better  know|edge  of 


•  «^i^fviiig  odtf.  «tfoKf«.    Ii  has  other  meanings, 
sionewlMt  efa  oant  lerm. 


and 


one^s  contemporaries  from  a  bad  romance  thsp 
from  all  the  polioe-registers  in  tbe  country.*' 

"A  bad  romance,  I  replied,  "signifies  nt- 
thing ;  tkat  which  is  but  Uttle  r^  can  alford  no 
Standard  by  which  to  form  a  judgment." 

"Think  you  so?"  said  he,  "I  must  disagree 
with  you ;  the  bad  ones  are  those  which  are  mo9t 
read ;  as  to  the  good  ones,  a  great  many  people 
say  they  have  read  them  who  bave  never  looked 
at  tbem.  But  the  bad  ones  are  devQured,  aud  it 
is  not  by  the  author,  but  by  bis  readera,  that  I 
estiniate  the  taste,  tbe  culüvation,  and  the  moral- 
ity  of  tbe  people.  UnbappUy  the  readers  of  tho 
present  day  exact  neither  depth  nor  truth; 
«LiTTER  is  what  they  will  bave — glitter  and  that 
whioh  dazzles,  that  is  oiTered  to  them ;  thmt  is 
what  authorsprovide  and  readers  greedily  devour, 
and  therefore  are  neither  wortb  anytbing.  Look 
at  Eugene  Sue's  last  work,  as  yet  but  half  pub- 
lisbed ;  I  have  seen  it  only  m  the  feuilleton  ef 
the  DebaU,  but  I  would  wager  that,  when  the 
thing  is  complete,  tbe  publisher  will  seil  a 
hundred  thousand  oopies.** 

"  Tbe  thing  t  Do  you  then  think  the  work  so 
bad? 

"  Bad  ?  No ;  that  is  not  the  word  ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  stuir  for  which  I  bave  no  name  ready ;  Und  me 
your  ^  vertrakt  i*  judging  from  tbe  manner  in 
which  I  beard  you  appiy  it,  that  is,  perhaps,  the 
wora  that  bestexpressesmy  view.  8ucli  a  work, 
which  glitters,  but  with  false  stones ;  whioh  shine«, 
but  only  from  rottenness,  like  deoayed  wood; 
which  is  pleasing  to  tbe  palate,  but  mortaUy  poi- 
sonous ;  such  a  vtfr/raAr^M  (diabolical)  work,  which, 
under  tbe  mask  of  morality,  oorrupts  all  morals, 
plainly  shows  that  the  readlng  world  is  pretty  well 
corrupted  already,  for  otherwise  no  autbor  would 
dare  to  write  it.^ 

"  Tou  will  at  any  rate  admit  that  the  romanoe 
of  the  Mytteret  de  ParU  is  based  upon  deeply 
moral  views,  and  that  it  is  the  author^s  aim  to 
lead  US  tbrougfa  vice  to  virtue." 

"  Oh  yes,  so  long  as  we  do  not  remain  sticking 
in  vice  by  the  way.  He  first  poisons  us,  and  then 
hands  us  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  poison ;  <yf 
which,  however,  we  bave  then  no  need,  since  the 
pain  in  our  vitals  teils  us,  without  the  aid  of 
science,  the  nature  of  the  drug.  Every  work  {s 
immorul  which  irritates  the  senses  by  luxurious 
pictures,  and  repiUtive  wben  it  then  essays  to  cool 
them  again  by  a  flood  of  terror  and  disgust.  Hypo- 
crisy  is  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  whole,  or,  at  least, 
silly  pretenston  and  braggadocio.  Wbatbusiness 
bave  these  plana  for  the  improvementof  tbe  world 
in  the  pages  of  romance?  Romances  have  only 
to  do  with  the  State  of  themind — with  the  inwam 
man,  in  short;  the  doscription  of  hisexternal  cir- 
cumstances  should  be  subservient  to  the  end  of 
developing  and  explaining  the  motives  and  con- 
dition  of  his  mind.  But  here  just  the  contrarj 
is  done ;  a  phantasmagoria  is  shown  us  which  m 
intended  as  a  representation  of  certain  conditiona 
of  the  human  mind,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  series  of  silly  plana  for  social  refprm,  based 
upon  theories  still  more  absurd.  What  businesa 
has  aH  this  nonsense  about  cellubr  prisons,  ooali- 
tions  of  workmen,  and  other  socialist  stuff,  in  a 
roiqance,  from^wbose  volumes  assuredly  no  states- 
man  wiU  think  of  gaining  wisdom  ?  If  the  author 
pota  fiwward  theie  Tiewa  aerioiiaLy,  if  they  ara 
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founded  upon  real  knowled^e  of  the  subject,  and 
upon  deep  rcflection,  let  hira  derote  to  them  a 
0criou8  and  conclusive  work  ;  but  let  htm  not  stand 
vp  in  the  market-place  and  tum  the  heads  of  the 
mob  by  the  propagation  of  half-digcsted  theuries, 
which  the  people,  from  Beltifth  motives  and  want 
of  judgmei:t,  will  bc  iniicb  niore  prone  practically 
to  experimentalize  than  theoredcally  to  invcst!- 
gate.  And  then,  as  to  the  style  of  sach  books ! 
ihis  mirror  of  a  sen^ual  exaltation  stimulated 
alniost  to  madness;  this  flowcry  patchwork,  in 
which  not  one  spark  of  tnith  is  to  be  detected ! 
I  find  it  perfectly  dete«<table.  Montesquieu  says, 
•  Le  ityU  c*ent  rhommc  ! '  If  that  be  true,  then 
do  I  greatly  pity  the  French,  for  that  style  ia  an 
insane  style,  and  all  France  is  striving  to  make  it 
its  own."* 

The  carrlage  stopped,  and  we  alighted  and 
went  in  to  supper.  Rarely  have  I  bcen  more  snr- 
prised  than  I  was  to  henr  such  discourse  as  this 
from  the  niouth  of  a  Ru^ian  priest. 

THe  inn  at  which  we  had  alighted  was  of  a 
comfortablc  sspect.  It  was  bullt  ufier  the  fashion 
of  our  little  Swias  houses ;  to  the  left  it  lookcd 
out  upon  a  spacious  court-yard,  and  was  enclosed 
to  the  riglitby  a  tolerably  extensive  hedge,  which 
•uggested  the  idea  of  a  pleasant  garden.  A  neat, 
cleaniy-dressed  girl,  about  fifteen  years  old,  re- 
ceived  us  at  the  door;  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
priest,  she  ran  up  to  him  and  hold  out  her  band 
In  a  friendly  manner,  as  to  an  old  acquaintance ; 
then  she  conducted  us  into  the  strangerfi*  room, 
on  the  first  floor.  The  stairs  wcre  very  dean ; 
the  room  we  entered  was  not  Icss  so.  Its  walls 
were  hung  round  with  pictures  of  saints,  «ome 
paintcd,  others  merely  drawn.  Some  landscapes 
were  also  then* ;  but  only  a  very  few  were  framcd. 
The  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a  table,  some 
wooden  chairs,  a  mahogany  prcss,  and  a  large 
mirror,  which  hung  between  the  two  Windows, 
below  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor.  lAy  companion 
walked  straight  to  the  mirror,  took  a  comb  and 
brush  from  his  pocket,  and  bcgan  to  arrange  his 
hair.  "  Excuse  me,"  he  Said,  **  but  we  shall  not 
reach  St.  Petersburg  tili  vcry  late,  or  rather  very 
early.  and  I  must  not  neglect  my  head-dress.**  I 
turned  away,  and  busied  myself  looking  at  tlie 
pictures.  Thcre  w  :8  no  lack  of  bad  drawing,  but 
the  colouring  was  lively,  and  the  choice  of  tints 
•howed  taste.  The  landscapes,  with  their  bold 
masse'^  of  füliage,  their  waterfallsand  ficlds  of  ice, 
indicated  a  Tivid  approciation  and  strict  Observa- 
tion of  nature.  As  works  of  art,  however,  nonc 
of  them  were  of  any  valne. 

When  I  again  turned  to  my  companion,  he  had 
tightly  bound  up  his  thick  mass  of  hair  and  twisted 
it  round  his  head,  and  was  in  the  act  of  puUing  a 
Bmall  cap  over  it.  Reroarking  my  surprise  at  this 
Singular  head-dress  for  a  man,  he  said  good-hu- 
moredly,  "  You  will  doubtless  latigh  at  me,  but  I 
fhare  this  vanity  with  all  my  brotherhood;  tliisis 
the  only  earthly  ornament  that  we  are  permittod 
to  wetr,  and  by  its  abundance  we  compcnsnte 
ourselves  for  all  other  priv/itions  in  that  respect.^' 

**  Indeed,"  I  replied,  **  the  remarkable  growth 
of  the  hair  of  the  Russian  priesthood  faas  often 
ftstonislied  me." 

**  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  it,**  said  he ; 
^'anybody  who  devoted  aa  much  oare  and 
mttention  to  bis  hair  would  attitn  the  euae  end. 


As  you  now  see  we  every  evening  plait  oar  hair 
as  tight  as  possible,  and  braid  it  dose  round  the 
head,  and  in  the  moming  we  comb  and  bmsh  it 
for  a  long  time,  and  with  the  utmo«t  care ;  tbat 
promotes  its  growth,  makes  it  flexible  and  soft, 
and  causes  it  to  flow  down  in  tight  waTOS.  Bot 
certainly  it  is  not  every  body  who  has  safficient 
patiencc  and  perseverance.    Allow  me  !** 

He  took  my  band  and  laid  it  on  the  pkdts  of  hia 
hair.  They  were  firm  and  hard  asropes.  Smfliog, 
he  again  drew  his  cap  over  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  hoetess  entered  the  room  \—% 
wonian  somewhat  over  thirty,  rather  thin,  wHh 
pallid,  sunken  features,  but  having  in  her  bearing 
a  certain  deccnt  grace  and  natural  dignity.  Her 
clothcs  were  of  country  fashion,  but  vcry  nest  and 
cloan.  Without  heeding  rae,  she  haistened  to 
the  priest,  who  embraced  her,  kissed  her  on  the 
brow,  and  laid  his  band  gently  on  her  head.  They 
convcrsed  together  with  much  animation  ;  bat  aÜ 
that  I  understood  of  their  conversation  was  the 
oft  recurring  **  Pasluschi,"  the  term  by  which  th« 
Russians  usually  address  each  other.  I  retnmed 
to  the  cxamination  of  the  pictures. 

When  the  hostess  had  left  us,  I  fixed  my  eyes 
upon  the  priest  He  seemed  discomposed.  To 
begin  a  conversation,  I  spoke  of  the  pictures. 

**  They  appear  to  be  all  by  the  same  band,  I 
Said,  *'and  althongh  defident  in  artistic  skitl,  they 
show  unmistakable  talent  * 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  bitter  smil«, 
**  they  fumish  a  remarkable  document  in  relatioo 
to  the  usagcs  of  our  tiroes." 

"  How  80  ?"  I  inquired,  Struck  by  his  manner. 

"  It  is  a  *  vertrak«  *  history,"  he  replied  ;  "  bul 
here,  in  this  dose,  dark  room,  I  cannot  «peak  oi 
it  Let  US  go  down  into  the  garden ;  if  yon  please, 
we  can  take  our  sakusko  there.'* 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  met  the  little  giri 
who  had  received  us  at  the  inn  door.  She  wai 
bringing  up  the  »amovar ;  but  now  she  turned 
back,  and  carried  it  into  the  garden,  whk^  sb« 
placed  on  a  table,  in  a  snug  arbor ;  went  away 
and  presently  retumed  with  cheese,  ham,  and 
fhiit 

"  We  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  her«  long,"  said 
my  companion,  as  he  prepared  the  ttkei  (tea) ;  üw 
sky  is  heavy  with  douds,  and  astorm  seems  con»' 
ing  on." 

**  You  were  about  to  explain  to  me,"  I  said — 

"Permit  me  first  to  drink  a  glsas  of  »cA«,'*  h< 
replied ;  "to  recall  those  sad  memoriea  in  wordi 
would  assuredly  drive  away  my  appetite." 

He  poured  out  the  tea,  filled  the  glass,  cut  i 
slice  of  leroon,  added  two  spoonsfVil  of  rum,  and 
presented  it  to  me.  Then  be  prepared  a  shnilas 
mixture  for  himself,  tasted  it,  graduaHy  emptiec 
the  glass,  and  resumcd  our  previons  subject  a 
discourse. 

"  I  know  not,"  hc  said,  "  how  fiw  yon,  as  i 
foreigner,  are  familiär  witb  tho  lawa,  custoraa,  an^ 
usages  of  our  country.  ShouM  you  be  onae 
quainted  with  them,  I  should  regret  diRplarini 
rtiem  to  you  upon  their  most  unfevorable  slde." 

♦*  Wo  are  all,  in  one  degree,  dependent  on  th( 
supreme  power  in  the  State.  In  the  highe 
dasses,  this  despottsm  ia  veiled,  partly  hy  com 
munity  of  interest  partly  by  delicacy  of  form 
It  becomes  1c«s  endurable  in  proportion  as  it  des 
cends  through  the  inferior  grades  of  the  pii^uia 
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tioD,  aod  atCaios  tbe  highest  pitch  of  oppression 
in  the  lowest  degree  of  the  natiou,  in  the  relation 
of  the  serfe  to  their  masters.  Thcre  it  prevails 
m  a  double  form.  Two  things  arc  equally  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  serf— nainely,  the  love  of  cruelty 
and  the  cruelty  of  love.  The  first  id  the  com- 
mon lot  of  all  slaves;  they  are  trcated  slightly, 
and  with  conteinpt ;  they  occupy  the  first  place 
amongdomestic  animals,  their  superiority  to  which 
aecnreä  them  no  other  privilege  thau  thatof  being 
isoally  ths  first  on  whom  the  master^s  ill-humour 
Tents  itself.  Thls,  however  is  the  least  uubeara- 
ble  cotulitioQ  of  their  existence.  Kuowing  nothiiig 
better  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  old  say- 
Id^  that  **  cuatom  in  second  nature "  applies  to 
(hem  m  all  itd  beneficent  force.  The  blind  man 
is  not  aonoyed  by  the  glare  of  the  sun  ;  the  insen- 
lible  man  feeU  no  pain ;  truc,  that  the  form  er 
eannot  enjoy  the  cheering  radtance  of  the  lumi- 
nary,  nor  the  latter  experience  the  vivif}ing  emo- 
tionii  of  joy.  But  a  slave  mast  have  neither  eyea 
Borheart;  for  were  they  opened,  how  long  would 
he  be  a  slave  ?  Thereforc,  does  the  love  of  cruelty 
mintain  him  in  his  brutalized  State.  That  may 
be  bearable !  but  the  other  thing — the  cruelty  of 
loH—^&  not  so.  This  latter  shows  itself  in  Rusaia 
in  a  form  which,  in  your  country  and  in  all  other 
countries,  so  far  as  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  thero  by  study,  is  not  only  unknown,  but 
indreamed  oC** 

THB  SEBP'S  BTORT. 

Tot  Rossian,  sir,**  continued  my  companion 
"(and,  belle  VC  me,  I  am  inspired  by  no  false 
patriotism ;  for  t  eannot  love  my  country  whcn 
its  ^vertrakte*  laws  have  destroyed  the  whole 
happiness  of  my  life),  the  Russian  has  the  softest 
and  tenderest  heart  oi  any  in  the  world.  Even 
you,  who  are  a  foreigner,  may  easily  judge  ofthat 
by  bb  extraordinary  affection  for  children,  an 
affeetion  unparallelled  in  any  other  country.  Now, 
be  who  loves  childreu  has  assuredly  a  tender  and 
impressiable  nature.  But  the  misfortune  here 
h  that  children  do  not  (or  ever  rcmain  childrcn. 
With  their  childhood  disappears  the  love  they 
bave  mspired,  and  the  child  who  has  been  brought 
vp  by  strangers  as  their  own,  lullcd  in  a  drcam  of 
tecurity  and  affection,  suddenly  awakes,  with  all 
the  feelings  of  manhood,  and  with  a  strong  sense 
of  its  rights,  to  find  bimselfa  slave,  a  serf,  degraded 
to  the  conditioa  of  a  brüte,  and  ten  times  more 
miserable  than  tbose  of  his  class  who,  brutalized 
from  their  cradle  upwards,  have  neverknownthe 
worth  and  dignity  of  man. 

"Tbis  ^ertieltyofloüe*  firequently  leads  Rus- 
aians  of  high  fainily  to  take  into  their  iamily,  as 
lo-called  adopted  ciiildren,  unfortunate  little  crea- 
tures  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  attract 
their  attention  and  rouse  a  fleeting  interest.  Their 
Dode  <A  adoption  is  this :  they  impose  upon  the 
io&nt  all  the  duties  of  a  child  to  its  parents,  with- 
oot  conceding  to  it  in  return  any  of  the  Claims 
which  such  reiationship  would  give  it.  They  load 
it  with  the  kindness,  the  love,  the  care  of  real 
parents,  and  bring  it  up  «s  their  own  child,  so  long 
as  a  child  it  remains.  From  the  day  that  their 
real  condition  is  disclosed  to  such  children,  their 
/utarefate  constantly  impends  over  them,  like  the 
sword  of  Dameeles,  suspended  by  the  silken 
thread  oi  their  master's  caprice,  which  at  any 


moment  may  aimihilate  them,  or,  which  is  stiQ 
worse,  cripple  them  for  life. 

*'  Such  18  the  lot  of  ihose  whose  misfortune  ic 
is  to  awaken  a  master's  cruel  and  capricious  afiec- 
tion  ; — such  was  niy  terrible  lot." 

Visibly  a  prey  to  dcep  emotion,  the  priest 
paused  for  a  moment,  pressed  bis  hand  upon  his 
ibrehead,  and  then,  in  calm  aud  sclf-possessed 
tones,  continued  his  narrative. 

"  My  frtther  was  a  serf,  the  son  of  a  farmer  on 
an  estate  near  Kasan,  and  vfas  permittcd  by  the 
count,  hia  maater,  to  take  Service  in  the  town, 
upon  payiug  a  yearly  abrok  or  finc,  in  lieu  of  thö 
labour  he  was  bound  to  perform.  He  obtaincd 
employment  in  thchouschold  of  a  rieh  goldsmith, 
and  thcre  occupied  his  leisuro  in  drawing,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  taste.  One  day  he  sur- 
prised  his  employer  by  the  exhibition  of  a  beau- 
tiful  arabesque  design.  The  goldsmith,  Struck 
by  hid  ability,  released  him  from  his  mcnial 
duties,  and  took  him  as  a  pupil  into  his  Workshop, 
where  his  talent,  backed  by  unwearyiug  assiduity, 
soon  converted  the  dull  peasant  iuto  a  highly 
skillcd  artist. 

**  He  had  reached  his  five  and  twentieth  year, 
when  his  constant  intercourse  with  his  master*d 
daughter,  a  charming  girl  of  eighteen,  resulted  in 
an  ardent  mutual  attachment.  He  asked  her 
hand  of  her  father,  who,  not  unnaturally,  annexed 
to  his  consent  the  one  condition,  that  the  serf 
should  become  a  freeman.  This  condition  could 
not  be  complied  with.  The  count  obstinately 
refused  to  liberate  his  vassal ;  all  that  entrcaty 
could  wring  from  him  was  the  promise  that,  with- 
out  absolute  nccessity,  lie  would  not  withdraw  him 
from  the  town.  Tliis  did  not  8atl**fy  the  old  gold- 
smith ;  but  he  could  not  long  resist  his  daughter's 
tears,  and  the  lovera  were  united.  A  year  of  per- 
fect  happiness  flew  rapidly  by ;  then  came  the 
war  with  France;  my  father's  younger  brotheir 
was  taken  for  military  Service,  his  father  died,  and 
he  himaelf  was  summoned  by  hia  owner  to  manage 
the  now  deserted  farm.  On  his  brother's  return 
from  the  ai*my  he  was  to  bc  at  liberty  to  go  back 
to  Kasan.  But  his  brother  uever  rcturned,  and 
the  poor  artist,  the  cunning  worker  in  gold  and 
■"silver,  was  condemncd  to  follow  theplough,  whilsfc 
his  freeborn  wife  sat  beneath  a  seriös  roof,  nursing 
me,  her  Infant  son.  In  their  sadly  altcrcd  circum- 
stanccs,  I  was  my  parents*  only  consolation.  My 
mother^s  love  and  care  delighted  to  adorn  her 
*jcweV  as  shc  called  me,  with  all  the  finery  to 
which  shc  had  been  used  in  her  futher^s  house. 
She  passed  her  time  in  dressing  and  dccorating, 
me ;  and  the  fame  of  my  beauty  spread  through 
the  hamlet  lill  it  reached  the  earsofthe  countess, 
who  desired  to  see  me.  My  proud  poor  mother 
decked  me  out  like  a  lamb  for  the  sacrifirfe,  and  took 
me  to  the  castle.  The  countese,  who  was  pas- 
sionutely  iond  of  children,  found  me  charming, 
and  declared  her  Intention  to  do  my  parenta  the 
honor  of  adopting  me.  In  vain  my  mother  wept, 
implored,  and  raved  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  her  son.  I  remained  crying  upon  the  coun- 
tess*  lap,  my  mother  was  forcibly  tumed  out  of 
the  Castle.  Proud  and  happy  had  she  entered  it ; 
humble,  deapairing,  and  with  dcath  in  her  heart, 
she  turned  her  back  upon  its  walls. 

"I  soon  forgot  what  I  had  never  properiy 
known.    My  eariiest  recollections  are  of  brilliani 
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ealoons,  fine  pictures,  rieh  dothea,  and  of  thc 
rooni'ilill  of  playthings  which  engrossed  tnj  in- 
fiuiUne  attention.  My  foster-motner^s  affection 
lichljr  corapensated  me  for  the  love  of  those  to 
whom  I  owed  my  bein^.  Her  husband  I  never 
knew.  He  died  soon  after  my  adoption,  leaving 
two  BonSf  one  of  whom  «as  three  yeara  older  than 
myself,  tbeothorone  year  my  junior,  and  a  daugh- 
ter,  twin  sister  of  the  youngest  boy.  With  these,  and 
with  two  adopted  daughters,  I  grew  up  on  a  foot- 
ing  of  perfcct  equality,  receiviue  the  same  educa- 
tion,  sharing  all  thelr  sports  and  pleasures,  until 
I  attained  my  fifleenth  year.  At  tbat  period  the 
countc38*8  eldcst  son  feil  dangerously  ill,  and  the 
physiciaBS  gave  him  up  as  lost.  Then  bis  despair- 
ing  mother  threw  bereif  upon  bis  bödy,  and 
made  a  vow  to  all  the  saints,  that  if  he  recovered 
flhe  would  devote  her  adopted  cbUdren  to  the 
church.  He  did  recover,  and  upon  the  day  that 
he  rose  from  bis  sick-bed,  we  unA>rtunate  victims 
were  informed  of  our  future  lot  The  two  girto 
were  sent  to  a  convent ;  the  eider  of  the  two  sab- 
mttted  to  take  the  veil ;  the  younger,  Julinka,  so 
obstinately  refused  it,  that  the  hegumena  (superior 
of  the  conrent)  sent  her  baok  to  the  conntess. 
Furious  at  her  refusal,  the  countess  bestowed  her 
hl  marriage  upon  a  former  gamekeeper,  a  some- 
what  diasolute  fellow,  who  received  leave  of  ab- 
sencef  on  alnrok,  and  took  bis  young  wife  with  him 
to  Moscow.  Thence,  seyerai  years  later,  he  went 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  for  a  long  time  I  heard  no- 
thing wbatever  conceming  them. 

**I  had  no  taste  for  the  priestbood;  but  what 
cboice  had  I  ?  A  serf  and  the  son  of  a  serf,  obe- 
dience  was  my  only  passportto  freedom.  By  con- 
sentinff  to  take  the  vow,  I  at  least  secured  my 
emancipation,  for  no  serf  can  be  a  priest  in  Ruseia; 
so  I  yielded,  and  was  sent  to  the  Archimandrite 
at  Kasan.  I  entered  the  convent  with  repug- 
nance ;  only  the  fear  of  slavery  could  bare  drivcn 
me  into  it.  Once  there,  however,  I  devoted  my- 
self  ardently  to  study,  and  the  pursuit  of  leaming 
soon  reconciled  me  to  the  profession  thus  forcibly 
imposed  upon  me.  My  zcal  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  my  superiors ;  several  learned  monks  ad- 
mltted  me  to  their  society,  and  voucbsafed  me 
their  Instruction.  Unbounded  as  is  the  igno- 
rance,  superstition,  and  fanaticism  of  the  great 
maas  of  rural  priests,  it  h  common  to  find  in  our 
convents  a  wonderful  araount  of  leaming,  com- 
prehending  almost  all  branches  of  human  know- 
Icdge.  Amongst  other  inmates  of  the  convent, 
which  had  become  my  prison,  were  two  very 
learned  monks  from  the  Ukraine,  ä  province 
which  has  alwaysbeen  noted  as  sending  forth  the 
best  ministers  of  religion ;  even  as,  at  the  present 
time,  it  supplies  Rassia  with  the  best  singers  and 
musioians.  To  the  patemal  affection  of  those 
two  monks  I  am  indebted  for  my  education.  I 
was  ordained,  and  some  time  afterwards  I  was 
sent  to  Moscow.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  sum- 
moned  to  the  priests'  seminary  at  St  Petersburg. 
After  my  üistalUtion  there,  I  made  an  excursion, 
in  Order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  enrirons, 
ind  paused  here,  as  we^have  done  to-day,  on  my 
return  from  Gatschina.  I  was  strangely  moved 
at  the  sight  of  these  pictures,  some  of  which  re- 
present  scenes  well  known  to  my  childhood ;  but 
now  should  I  describe  my  astooishment  at  äght 
of  the  bostess,  who  cntered  the  room  to  attend 


on  me  ?  Lapse  of  years,  change  of  garb  and  con- 
dition,  care  and  misery,  had  sadly  altered  her — 
not  9o  altered  her,  however,  as  to  prevent  my  re- 
cognising  the  playmate  of  my  youth.  With  sur^ 
pnse  and  emotion  I  uttered  the  name  '  JuHaka  !* 
She  looked  up,  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
with  a  cry  of  delight  threw  berself  into  my  arma.^ 

That  meeting  with  her  adopted  brother  was 
Julinka^s  first  moment  of  happineas  for  mauy  yeais. 
Her  husband  had  rented  the  tavem  on  tlie  road 
to  Gatschina,  and  passed  bis  life  hunting  and 
drinking.  8h^  Icd  a  duU  exiatence,  occupied  only 
by  the  routine  of  an  innkeeper^a  buainesa ;  her 
leiaure  hours  abe  devoted  to  giving  her  daoghter 
the  best  education  she  could,  and  stt  times,  with 
her  brushes  and  palette,  she  contrived  to  trans- 
port  berself  in  Imagination  to  the  happier  days  of 
her  youth.  "  Yonder  pictures,"  abe  said,  **  are 
all  unakilfuUy  enough  exccuted ;  but  I  do  not  paint 
becauae  }  tcill^  but  becauae  I  mnst ;  it  ia  the  last 
relic  of  my  childhood.  In  God*a  good  time  there 
will  be  an  end  te  all  thia ;  and  when  that  day 
comea,**  abe  said  to  the  priest,  **  I  recommend 
Aatafja  to  thy  care." 

Teara  choked  her  utterance.  I  was  deeply 
moved. 

A  dazsiing  flash  of  lightning  ffluminated  the 
arbor,  quicluy  succeeded  by  a  violent  thunder 
dap.    The  young  girl  came  nmning  out-to  us. 

'*  Mother  i>egs  you  to  go  in  doors  to  supper,^ 
she  said ;  "  and  quickly,  for  a  terrible  storm  ia 
Coming  on." 

The  iather  rose  from  bis  seat,  took  tny  band, 
and  pressed  it 

**  May  you  find  a  good  appetite  for  supper  ;** 
said  be.  **our  taktuko  has  been  melaAcbolj 
enough." — Pictures  fram  ßt.  PeterMbwrg, 
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**  That  night  I  detcrmined  to  place  her  in  soine 
asylum,  for  I  hoped  that  she  might  be  benefittad 
by  proper  medical  traatment  The  next  moroing 
I  told  her  that  I  would  take  her  to  see  n^w  friendi 
who  would  make  her  happy ;  die  said  that  she 
was  happy  with  me,  but  if  I  wiahed  it,  ahe*d  ga 

**  However,  I  could  not  bear  to  part  with  her 
so  soon  after  loslng  her  poor  mother,  and  I  d«- 
layed  from  day  to  day  my  intended  joamey  to 
London.  About  this  time,  Frank  Evans,  oor 
clergyman*s  son,  who  was  studying  at  Oxford, 
oame  to  spend  the  Chvlstnias  boUdays  with  Ui 
father,  Ton  don*t  know  Mr.  Evans  or  bis  bod  ?* 
inqoired  Tindal,  lookbag  up  at  me,  for  bis  eye« 
had  been  gloomily  fixed  oa  the  floor  during  Ui 
narratiTe. 

**  Xo,"  I  repBed,  *'  I  have  seen  neitber  of  them ; 
but  Mr.  Evans  is,  I  bear,  an  excdlent  man." 

*«Ind6ed,  be  is,  sfa*,  hat  bis  ton  has,  they  tdl 
me,  tomed  out  badly.  At  the  thne  of  his  vish, 
he  was  a  kind-hearted,    generous  kd.    I  had 


*  Conüiiaed  from  ^^Edilor's  Shanty,»  page  91,  vol.  U. 
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knowD  him  as  a  child,  and  saw  him  often ;  tbe 
panonage  is  but  threo  iniles  from  us.** 

**  Aje,  I  know  the  place ;  bat  wberefore  speak 
€f  EraBsr 

**  He  was  aje  friendly  to  ns,  and,  I  believe, 
tored  us  alL  He  came,  as  I  said,  to  Bee  bis  &- 
ther,  it  belog  Cbristmas-Unie,  and  brougbt  with 
hima  (Kend,  at  least  be  termed  bim  so,  and  tbej 
were  macb  logetber ;  bat  Darnell  was,  I  am  sure, 
I  bad  man." 

"DameUI"  I  intemipted,  "Jobn  DarneUr' 
I  bad  once  mct  witb  such  a  penon,  and  onlj  the 
yeir  preTionsly. 

"Yes,*'  seid  Tindd,  scarcely  beedlng  my  inter- 
raptioD,  **  Frank  often  brongbt  him  to  see  roe. 
He  was  a  handaome,  sprigfatly  youth,  but  drank 
deeply;  and,  indeed,  I  thougbt  Darneil  came  bere 
(0  drink,  not  baying  many  opportunities  at  tbe 
panonage ;  bat  it  was  otherwise.  He  pretended 
lof«  (0  Mary,  and  sought  every  occasion  of  seeing 
her.  One  day,  I  bad  left  tbe  room  to  draw  bim 
more  ale ;  I  was  startled  by  Mary's  voice,  calliug 
Bie,  as  if  in  distress.  Running  back,  I  foond 
Dtmell  endeavouring  to  kiss  her,  and  Frank 
Itngfaing  at  his  attempts.  Darnell  I  felied  to  the 
groand  with  the  pewter  pot  I  held  in  my  band  ; 
and  inming  to  Frank,  asked  him  if  this  was  bis 
fcieodship  for  me  ?  He  staramered  out  an  excuse, 
sajing,  it  was  all  intended  as  a  joke,  and  no  barm 
metnt.  Darnell  bad  bet  bim  a  couple  of  pots 
tbat  beM  kiss  her,  *  but,'  said  be,  '  be  didn*t  suc- 
ceed.*  Darnell  in  themeantime,  got  up,  and  after 
•wearing  with  tbe  most  borrid  oaths,  yengeance 
against  me  and  mine,  took  Frank  by  ihe  arm,  and 
kft  the  bouse.  I  have  seeu  neither  of  them  since. 
Frank  was  home  last  spring,  and  then  it  was  said 
be  and  bis  fitther  parted  in  anger.  Whcnever  I 
•ee  tbe  poer  old  gentleman  now,  I  feel  sorry  for 
him;  be  looks  so  Hl  and  care-wom,— be  never 
ipeaks  of  Frank. 

**  Tbecircumstance  I  have  Just  related,  decided 
ne;  I  oould  no  longer  expose  Mary  to  Insults, 
whicfa  were  brutal  when  offered  to  one  in  her  sim- 
ple State.  I  took  her  to  London  and  placed  her 
Qoder  the  care  of  Dr.  Beruard,  who  bas  a  private 
uj\Qm  near  Primrose  Hill.  I  seldom  see  her  now, 
bot  they  teil  me  she  is  ;iot  improved ;  her  mind 
ii  as  cbildish  as  ever,  though  I  often  thmk, 
that  tbere  is  more  in  what  she  says,  than  can  be 
Boderstood." 

**Toa  did  right  my  friend,  I  bare  heard  of  Dr. 
Bemard ;  he  is  as  skiUul  as  be  is  Und.  When  I 
goto  London,  I  wiQ  caU  and  see  your  daughter.** 

"  Do,  nr,  and  let  me  know  if  tbere  is  stiU  any 
Chance  of  her  recovery ;  I  eren  yet  hopo  that  she 
Biay  retnm  to  me." 


**Takecourage,TindaI,  she  may  notbe  unbappy.** 

**  Unhappy !  Oh,  no,  she  is  not  unhappy  I  She 
haa  not  the  power  of  being  so.*' 

'*  Then,**  said  I,  endeavouring  to  be  oonsolatory, 
"  do  not  grieve."  * 

"  Grieve  I''  cried  Tmdal,  storUng  up,  "  wby 
she*s  mad  I"  aud  I  saw  bis  Ups  curl  and  bis  eyes 
sparkle.  Pacing  up  and  down  twice  or  tbrice,  he 
muttered,  **  mad,  mad,**  then  pausing,  passed  bis 
band  across  bis  brow.  I  looked  anotber  way  and 
was  silent  The  geotle  closing  of  tbe  door,  inform- 
ed  methat  I  was  alone. 

CHAPTEK  II. 
A  BEYERIE  ON  H0R8EBACK. 

It  is  a  curious,  yet  no  lese  absolute  fact,  that  the 
bodily  movements  or  motions  of  man,  act  bar- 
moniously  with,  or  in  aocordance  to,  bis  transient 
thoughts.  Sbould  his  brain  be  digeeting  any 
grave  intoUigence  or  serious  news,  bis  step  becomet 
as  slow  and  measured  Ib  if  be  followed  a  funeral ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  let  soroe  topie  of  an  exciting 
or  urgent  character,  oceupy  bis  mind,  and  his  gait 
becomes  hurried.  In  either  case,  if  thihking 
intently,  he  knows  not  whitber  be  walks,  or  whom 
he  meets. 

I  bad  slept  uneasHy  after  Peter*8  tale  of  bis 
domeetic  troubles,  and  rising  at  eariy  dawn,  left 
the  house  without  alarming  any  of  its  octnipantn ; 
;  proceediog  to  tbe  stable — tbe  door  of  which  waa 
merely  latched — I  saddled  my  borse  and  was  soon 
on  my  way  to  London.  For  a  raile  or  two  the 
fresh  rooming  air  dissipated  my  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  I  actually  wbistled  a  tircly  tune,  but 
shortly  Mary*8  history  aguin  obUiided itself  oti  my 
Imagination,  and  I  feil  into  a  deep  rorerie.  Uncon- 
domly  I  allowed  my  borse  to  bear  me  niong,  nor 
did  I  appear  to  care,  where  be  took  me,  or  what 
road  he  travelled.  Picture  afier  picture  rose  up 
before  me,  with  all  the  excitement  of  reality.  Firpt, 
they  were  of  Mary  as  an  innocent  child,  sporting 
among  flowers ;  I  funcied  that  I  actually  heard  her 
ringiug  laugh  and  joyoas  song,  as  she  twined  them 
among  her  hair.  Thon  she  grow  oldcr,  and  I  saw 
her  sitttngon  the  banksof  some  meandering  stream 
scattering  her  flowers  on  the  waters,  and  wonder- 
ing  wby  they  were  bome  so  swiftly  from  her  view. 
And,  anou,  she  appeared  sad,  for  a  winter  scene 
now  rose  up  before  me  and  aU  was  cold  and  deso- 
late. 

Presently  my  thoughts  changed,  Damelt 
oeoupicd  the  scene.  I  bad  known  him  slightly 
once,  having  spent  an  evening  in  his  Company ;  I 
now  lived  that  period  over  again.  Tbere  he  sat» 
alone, — it  was  in  a  German  inn— when  I  and  a 
couple  o(  Frenchmen  #ho  wer»  n^y  travelling 
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companions,  entered  with  tbe  iiitention  of  remain. 
ing  tili  morning.  Ooseeing  us  he  startet,  and 
grasping  tbe  band  of  one  of  tbe  Frencbm«i 
exclaimed,  "  Ha !  Lafont,  wbat  brings  you  here  ?*' 
The  other  instantly  replied  **  wbat  niiachief  are 
you  up  to  now,  Daroell  ?'*  "  Oh !  notbing/*  aaid 
Darnell,  speaking  hastily,  **  travclling,  merely 
travelling  for  my  hcaltb,*^  and  he  drew,tho  other 
aside. 

For  some  minutes  they  oppeared  to  be  speaking 
ina  very  confidential  and  friendly  manner  togetber, 
if  I  sbould  judge  from  the  occasional  nods  and 
laughs  that  passed  between  them. 

We  supped  in  Company,  and  afler  aopper,  cards 
were  produced  to  whlle  away  the  hour.  I  objected 
to  play  any  other  game  than  whist^  much  to  the 
disMtisfacüon  of  Damell  and  Lafont,  who  proposed 
a  more  gambling  game ;  at  last  Damell  said  to  me, 
**•  well  then,  Lafont  and  I,  will  stand  you  and  M. 
Martin,*^  so  the  matter  was^ttled.  I  never  pUyed 
with  worse  luck  in  my  life,  Aid  altbough  the  stakes 
were  small,  1  lost  a  considerablc  sum.  They  now 
proposed  to  change  the  game,  and  I  foolishly, 
though  as  it  tumcd  out  fortunately,  conaented. 
Luck,  indeed  appeared  to  have  changed,  I  not 
only  recovered  wbat  I  lost,  but  nearly  a  hundred 
gold  pieces  at  my  elbow,  testified  that  I  had  won. 
But  Cards  at  the  best  produce  a  fluctuating  game 
and  fortune  is  fickle.  The  stakes  were  now  dou- 
bled,  and  several  losses  in  succession  wamed  me 
that  a  reverse  was  about  to  take  place ;  but  tbis 
only  made  me  the  more  eager,  feverlsbly  I  watch. 
edthe  dealing  of  the  cards,  which  the  slow,  cautious 
movementsof  Darneil  and  Lafont,  rendered  tedious 
to  me ;  more  than  once  I  feit  indined  to  snatch 
them  tfrom  their  bands  and  distribute  them  myself. 
I  was  ftiriously  excited.  About  a  hundred  pounds 
ftill  lay  beibre  me,  and  I  suddenly,  without  reason, 
•ffered  them  against  thirty,  that  either  hearts, 
spades,  or  ciubs,  would  tum  up.  Lafont  was 
deaBng. 

•*  Say  twenty,"  cried  Damell,  "and  Hl  take  it.' 

"  No,  thirty."  And  Lafont,  holding  the  card 
in  bis  band,  paused,  awalting  our  bet 

"  Twenty  "  said  Daniell  again.  And  I  thought, 
riightly  tilted  the  card.  "Well,"  he  continued, 
"  I  will  say »'  % 

"  You  need  not  **  I  interrupted, "  that  card  was 
shown,  and  it  is  a  diamond."  Placing  my  money 
*n  my  pocket  I  rose  from  the  table. 

"  Indeed,  you  are  hasty,**  said  M.  Martin,  "  the 
Card  certainli|[  was  slightly  tumed,  accidently,  I 
think.    Let  the  bet  bedrawn,  wbat  18  the  card  ?"" 

"  I  object,"  cried  Damell  passionatcly,  ••  Lafont 
did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  turn  the  card.** 


"  The  card  did  slip,**  said  Lafout,  "  but  not 
Bofficicntly  to  allow  any  one  at  the  table  to  se« 
wbat  it  was." 

"  Well  then,  if  it  is  not  a  diamond  ITl  forfeit  the 
money." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  M.  Martin,  "  I  must  object 
to  that,  let  the  card  be  placed  in  the  mlddle  of  th« 
pack  and  deal  anew." 

At  this  moroent  a  noise  was  heard  overbead, 
as  if  several  persona  were  mnning  from  room  to 
room,  intermingied  with  cries  and  sUmming  oC 
doors ;  presently  the  startling  cry  of  fire  was  heard 
clear  and  oft  repeated. 

■*  Mind  not  the  fire,"  said  Damell,  "  go  on  with 

the  game,  I  for  one  have "  I  did  not  hear  the 

end  of  the  sentence,  but  mnning  into  the  passage» 
met  a  host  of  terrified  lodgers — I  suppose — en- 
deavoring  to  save  wbat  Uttle  property  they  had. 
The  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms,  migbt  haye  been  easily  arrested  had  th« 
people  been  at  the  first  cool  or  collected,  but  each 
only  thought  of  selfj  and  so  the  honae  wa«  loet. 
It  was  moming  bcfore  the  fire  was  over,  and 
coüecting  my  lupgage  together,  I  found  all  right; 
not  so  with  M.  Martin,  a  small  carpet  bag,  which 
he  said  he  carried  out  with  bis  own  handa  was 
missing.  On  enquiry  he  was  told  that  M.  Lafont 
had  taken  it  with  bim  as  bis  own,  "  M.  Lafont," 
said  the  man,  "  drove  off  in  Mr.  Daraell's  carriag« 
half  an  hour  ago." 

^^Mon  dieul  Vm  robbed.  Aid  me  my  iriend 
to  overtake  the  miscreants,"  cried  M.  Martia 
wrhiging  bis  hands. 

"  I  will,"  I  replied,  "  you  obtain  horses ;  in  thd 
mean  time  I  must  sce  our  unfortunate  landlord.* 
I  lefl  bim  and  found  tbe  poor  German,  who  was 
now,  the  excitement  bebig  over,  crying  and 
constantly  repeating,  that  he  was  ruined.  I  oflered 
no  Word  of  consolation,  but  taking  the  sum  I  had 
won  the  previous  evening,  placed  it  in  bis  hands 
and  Icft  bim,  without  awaiting  bis  rcply. 

M.  Martin  without  difficulty  obtained  horsei^ 
and  in  a  fow  minutes  we  were  dashing  along  thd 
road  pointcd  out  to  us  by  the  post  boy,  as  the  oaa 
taken  by  Damell  Kor  did  he  deceive  us :  a  car> 
riage,  such  as  he  described,  preceded  us  a  couple  of 
miles,  as  a  peasant  lad  we  met  informed  ua.  Th« 
bag  Stolen  contained,  M.  Martin  said,  papers  of 
tbe  utmost  importance,  aijd  he  would  foMow  th« 
tbieves  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  necesaary, 
before  be  would  lose  bis  documenta.  On  mounting 
a  rising  ground,  we  saw  \n  the  distance  a  carriage;, 
no  doubt  tbe  one  we  were  in  pursult  ofj  otct- 
tumed.  M.  Martin  apurred  on  bis  horM,  and 
with  rehement  geaturea,  bade  nie  fbllow  hn, 
though  urging  the  animal  I  rode  with  Toice  aii4 
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whipf  I  (ailed  ta  ke«p  up  wifth  my  more  excited 
conptnioo, 

'*C<iiBe,  ^ood  horseP  I  cried,  striking  him 
witk  mj  whip,  '*  we  have  not  fiur  (o  go,  yonder 
they  lie  1**  «nd  I  patted  him  on  the  neck,  **  quicker ! 
t|uickerr  I  fhoulied,  as  he  slackened  bis 
pactf  for  the  carriage  had  been  rigbted  and 
was  now  rapidlj  roUing  up  the  hill,  ^*  quicker  I 
qucker  yetl"  and  again  the  blow  desccnded. 
^  Good  horse  T  I  said,  aa  I  brought  bim  up  witbin 
faalf  a  length  of  M.  Martin,  who  tuming  in  liis 
aaddle,  said,  *'  they  are  off  again  T 

**I  se«  I  but  we*U  catch  them  yet,**  and  on  we 
flew. 

**Ha]lo-<H>-o!  Mark!  where  areyouoffto  in 
8uoh  a  deuoe  of  a  hurryl  Mark  Truewitt,  I  say, 
HalkHH)!" 

I  checked  ray  horse  suddenly,  the  dream  was 
cnded.  **  Wby,  Mark,**  said  my  brotber  Harry, 
^  what^  the  matter  with  you,  are  you  riding  a 
nee  against  cid  father  Time,  or  bave  you  distanced 
yoor  Opponent?  Tour  horse  is  in  a  perfect  foam.** 

**  I  bare  been  making  a  fool  of  myself." 

**  Indeed !  and  trying  to  fly  your  folly  V 

**  No,  I  merely  allowed  my  thoughts  to  run 
away  with  me.  I  somebow  or  other  got  thinking 
on  my  adrenture  at  the  (}erman  inn  kiat  year, 
and  fiuicied  myself  again  chasing  DamelL** 

**  What  a  strong  imagination  you  must  have, 
no  dottbt  you  eaw  them  on  the  road  before  you.^ 

"  Indeed  I  did,  or  rather  I  fancied " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  do  you  think  you  would  have 
csoght  him  if  I  had*nt  stopped  you  ?** 

"  Nonsense !"  said  I,  for  I  perceived  he  was 
laoghing  at  me,  and  endeavored  to  change  the 
conrersation  by  asking  how  it  was,  I  found  bim 
8^  in  England,  for  I  understood  that  he  had  left 
for  France. 

**I  cou]d*nt  get  off  before,  but  am  now  on  my 
way.  How  was  it  that  you  were  not  at  home  last 
ni^tr 

**  I  spent  the  eyenbig  at  tbe  *  Harrow  ^  ex- 
pecting  to  meet  Writ  there,  but  he  disappointed 
me,  and  I  was  going  to  London  to  meet  him." 

**By  Jove  I'*  said  Harry,  again  laughmg,  "  you 
wili  be  the  death  of  me :  wby  you  are  worse  than  a 
crab,  for,  going  backwards  you  hare  not  progress- 
ed,  were  you  at  Tindal*8  now,  you  would  be  a 
dozen  müea  on  your  joumey.**  I  was  painfully 
aware  of  the  iact  and  beld  my  tongue.  **  TU  teil 
you  what,"  he  conUnued  "  you  had  better  go 
home  and  give  your  horse  a  rest,  it  will  be  time 
eiumgh  this  aftemoon  to  see  your  lawyer." 

*^I  think  I  ^all,  I  suppose  you  have  just  left 
Briardale?"  the  name  of  my  place. 

'*Te8,  bat  I  mnst  now  leave  you  or  I  shaÜ  miss 
TOL.  II. — ir 


my  journey — good  bye;  yet  stay,"  said  hecalling 
me  back,  **  if  you  miss  anythhig  while  Vm  gone 
you*ll  know  who  has  taken  it,  so  make  your  mind 
easy,  I  sball  not  be  back  these  six  weeks ;  good 
bye  again." 

*'  Good-))yeI  A  pleasant  trip,"  I  called  out  after 
him. 

Briardale  was  not  half  a  mile  distant,  and  while 
riding  OTer,  I  could  not  help  but  laugb  at  my 
moming*8  adrenture.  My  ride  had  given  me  an 
appetite,  and  I  was  eager  for  breakfast;  it  waB 
yet  early,  and  a  couple  of  bours'  rest  would  do 
me  no  barm ;  I  could  thus  proceed  leisurely  to 
London,  and  find  out  Writ*8  busmess. 

On  reaching  home,  my  wife  informed  me  that 
Henry  had  spent  tbe  evening  with  her,  and  that 
she  had  refused  to  lend  bim  a  beautifui  brace  of 
pistols,  which  I  valued  highly,  haring  receired 
them  from  my  father. 

"  m  bet  anytbing!"  I  exclauned,  as  I  called  to 
mind  bis  parting  remark,  "that  Harry  has  taken 
them."    My  wife  looked :  they  were  gone ! 

CHAPTEB  III. 
AH    INTERVIEW  WITII  WRIT. 

Aftbr  breakfast,  I  ordered  my  servant  to  brbg 
out  my  cab,  thinking  it  would  be  hardly  prudent 
to  trust  myself  a  second  time  to  my  own  gui* 
dance.  While  leisurely  proceeding  over  the 
smooth  and  level-beaten  way,  I  may  as  weU  in- 
dulge  the  reader  with  a  few  words  concerning  Mr. 
Writ  and  myself. 

We  were  children  together,  and  as  children^ 
went  to  tbe  same  school.  I  often  contrast  our 
chiidish  desires  and  ambitions  with  tbe  realities  of 
afler  life.  How  differenti  As  children,  the 
golden  future  was  ever  before  us  I  As  men,  we 
find  tbe  golden  future  has  become  the  past;  and 
now  look  back,  with  fond  regrets,  to  the  bappy, 
bappy  days  of  cbildhood.  Writ — "  HtUe  Tommy 
Writ,"  as  we  used  to  call  him—said  that  he  would 
be  a  merchant ;  and  I,  who  had  perhaps  more 
loTe  of  glory,  Towed  that  I  would  be  nqtbing  but 
a  Boldier.  However,  Writ*a  father,  who  was  in 
busineas,  determined  to  give  bis  son  a  profession, 
and  the  law  was  chosen.  A  fortunate  tbing  it  was 
for  bis  numerous  dients  that  they  had  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Writ  tumed  out  to  be,  for  their  legal 
adviser.  He  inherited  all  tbe  method  of  a 
merchant  from  bis  fiither,  and  applied  it  to  law. 
Punctuality,  promptness,  and  Order  were  bis  mot* 
toes,  and  he  treated  bb  suits  as  so  much  gooda 
consigned  to  bis  care,  which,  if  neglected,  would  , 
result  inloss  to  both  employerand  employed. 

He  would  neyer  take  a  suspicioua  case ;  if  he 
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lost  a  Buit,  he  was  iU  for  a  week  after ;  and  I  yerily 
belSeye,  tbere  was  dst^f  a  lawyer  with  half  his 
practice  that  lost  fewer  cases.  His  snccess  was 
his  boast  "  A  lawsuit,"  he  would  say, ''  is  like 
a  chess  problem,  its  object  is  a  certain  result  to 
be  obtained  by  certain  means;  giTe  me  the 
winning  side,  and  I  care  not  how  difficult  the 
Problem,  Hl  mate  my  adTersary.** 

**  I  once  threw  bim  in  a  great  rage  by  telling 
him  that  I  did  not  think  his  simile  a  good  one, 
^^for,"  Said  I,  "iflaw  be  acritical  poddon  in  a 
game  of  chess,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  tact  to 
discem  wbich  has  the  better  side ;  and  it  appears 
td  me,  as  you  haye  to  choose  what  side  you*ll  take, 
that  yoü  may  choose  the  wrong  one,  and  so  be 
beaten.**  He  hoped  he  was  a  better  player  than  I 
gaTe  him  credit  for,  and  so  the  matter  dropped. 

Writ  was  unmarried,  and  although  only  five  and 
thirty,  looked  atleast  fifty ;  thin  andslig^tly  made, 
his  &ce  plentifully  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  his 
eyes  set  deep  in  his  head,  twinkled  cunningly ; 
his  hair  gmy.  Though  far  from  prepoesessiog 
in  his  appearance,  he  was  when  known,  one  of 
the  kindest  and  best  natured  men  that  ererliTed. 

I  who  coTeted  a  soldier's  life,  was  equally  dis- 
appointed.  On  leaTing  school,  my  father  kept  me 
at  home  tili  of  age ;  he  then  sent  me  to  Heidelberg, 
where  I  passed  many  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of 
my  existence.  I  lired  on  the  continent  tili  seren 
and  twenty,when  my  fiither  dying,left  his  property, 
equally  divided  between  his  two  sons,  which, 
though  small,  was  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  ütc 
*  eomfortably  and  independantly.  On  my  mairiage 
I  materially  increased  my  portion  and  now  lired 
a  Ufe  of  ease  and  enjoyment.  To  fill  up  my  time, 
which  occaäonally  hung  wearily  on  my  hands, 
I  became  Treasurer  to  the  **  Kentish  Orpban  Home 
-ßociety,"  a  benoTolent  Institution  got  up  by  a  few 
old  Udies  who  honored  me  by  plaoing  their  money 
in  my  hands. 

My  brother  Harry  was  sereral  years  younger 
ihan  I,  a  happy  jovial  fellow,  much  too  fond  of 
fun  for  his  means,  though  not  to  my  knowledge 
eTer  in  debt  yet  hehad  sometimes  alittle  diflBcuUy 
to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  day  which  had  hitherto  been  fine,  now 
became  overcast ;  and  on  entering  the  city  the 
nun  descended  in  torrents.  It  was  after  two 
o^clock  when  I  reached  Writ*s  offioe  and  found 
that  gentleman  busily  engaged  with  a  huge  pile  of 
dttPty  old  papers,  tuming  them  OTeritnd  sbuiBfaig 
them  as  if  they  were  »  pack  of  cards.  No  sooner  did 
he  peroeiye  me,  than  dropping  them  he  ezdaimed, 
**  why  dkd  yoi  n«t  oome  sooner  t  I  ezpected 
jon  last  night,  or  early  thls  mondng  at  leait** 

«*  Wen  yo«  are  a  pretty  feDow,**  I  ref  Ked,  **how 


is  it  I  find  you  here  now  ?    Why  are  you  not  off  to 
JEgypt  with  Orders  left  for  me  to  follow  you?" 

«* Tut P  Said  he,  ''the  business  was  urgent,  or 
I  would  have  met  you." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  leaye  a  note  at  Tindals? 
Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  lose  a  night*8  rest 
running  after  you  when  perhaps  a  week  heooe 
would  bare  answered  your  purpose?  Ton  see 
your  excessiTe  promptness  has  rendered  me 
indifferent  to  a  certain  extent." 

''Here,  here,  come  in  here,"*  said  he,  in  the 
quick  nenrous  manner  he  assumed  when  excited, 
and  motioning  me  to  his  prirate  room,  dosed  the 
door  carefuUy  after  him  ;  "your  brother,"  hecon- 
tmued,  "  has  committed  a  forgery." 

"What  1**I  exclaimed,not  exactly  nnderstanding 
hün." 

"  Tour  brother  Henry  has  forged  a  eheque  on 
you  for  two  thousand  pounds." 

"  Pshaw  1  I  don*t  belicTe  a  word  of  it ;  you  must 
be  mad." 

"I  can  asBure  you,  that  it  is  the  case.** 

"  Why,  I  saw  him  only  this  moming,  he  spent 
Uut  night  at  my  house." 

"  Is  it  possible  !  I  hardly  thought  he  would  hare 
gone  there." 

^'  He  did,  ncTertheless,  and  as  for  the  forgeij, 
you  are  either  mistaken,  or  some  one  eise  is  guUtj.** 

"  Wen,  you  shall  judge  for  yourseH  Let  ua 
see,  this  is  Thursday,  it  was  on  Tuesday  moming 
after  learing  you,  that  I  went  to  your  banker\ 
to  make  the  deposit  you  left  in  my  hands  for  your 
Kentish  Society ;  while  there,  I  thought  it  would 
be  just  as  well  if  I  examined  the  accounts  and  see 
how  we  stood,  you  may  fimcy  my  surprise,  when 
a  cheque  for  £2000,  bearing  your  Signatare, 
payable  to  your  brother,  and  endorsed  by  him,  was 
presented  to  me  as  casbed  the  day  before.  I  at 
first  was  on  the  point  of  prociaiming  it  a  forgery, 
when  it  Struck  me,  that  if  I  saw  your  brother,  I 
could,  not  only  saTcyou  much  pain,  but  fbrce  him 
to  relund,  by  threatening  to  expose  his  rascalitj« 
I  concealed  my  doubts  of  the  cheque  as  well  as  I 
could,  simply  asking  the  clerk  to  whom  he  paid 
the  money.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Truewitt  came 
himself  and  got  the  money.  I  then  casuaHj  aaked 
if  he  knew  yow  brother.  He  tok)  me,  that  he 
had  Seen  him  seTeral  times,  and  had  recogniied 
him  on  entering  the  bank.  I  told  him  that  I 
su^posed  it  aU  right«  but  that  I  was  not  aware  o£ 
your  giring  sudi  a  cheque,  tnd  it  was  therefore  I 
questioned  lüm.**  I  during  this  reUtion  mak  ioto 
a  chur;  I  ooold  aearoely  aa  yet  bdierre 
ittrae,  faispartfaigwords,  ^^Jf^oMmimmt^tkinj^ 
wkiU  fm  gam^  foiiü  kmam  wk»  hoM  tmkm  D^** 
rang  la  i^r  «ar  a  fiMiftloMifiiiMlioo  of  mj  doobta 
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**OiiIeaTmg  the  bank,"  Writ  continued,  "I 
drore  at  once  to  jour  brother^s  lodgioge,  he  had 
eft,  I  waa  informed,  tho  d^y  before  for  Paris.  I 
then  wrote  you,  Xo  meet  me  at  the  Harrow  yester- 
day  erening,  bat  withheld  the  eril  news  I  had  to 
eommoDicate.  The  reason  I  faiied  in  my  appoint- 
ment  was,  that  while  on  my  way  to  Tindal^s,  I 
stopped  at  the  **  Bricklayers*  Arms,**  and  there 
orerfaeard  the  ostler  say  that  "it  was  Master 
HanTTruewitt  who  had  given  hlm  the  crown,"  and 
that  the  said  Harry  was  a  **  real  fine  gentleman  ;'* 
on  ioquiry,  I  leamt  that  an  hour  preTiously  your 
hrother  had  passcd  on  his  way  to  London.  I  rode 
OTer  to  Thidal^s,  left  a  message  lor  yoa,  and  then 
letomed  to  London ;  but  of  coorse,  did  not  Beß 
Um,  as  it  appears  he  spent  the  evening  with  you.^ 

**  Ko ;  not  with  me,**  I  sald,  **  I  was  at  the 
Harrow  last  night ;  this  morning  I  saw  him,  for  I 
went  home  before  coming  here." 

'*And  did  he  appear  natural!  that  is,  from  his 
Banner,  woold  you ^ 

**Froin  his  manner,  I  should  say  he  was  perfectly 
innocent" 

"  With  the  eyidence  Vre  got,  I  could  conriet 
hiiD.  The  consummate  villain,  to  spend  the  eren. 
ipg  with  a  brother  he  has  robbed.** 

"Writ!  remember  he  is  ray  brother.  Though 
I  can  Ul  aflbrd  to  lose  the  money,  the  money  is 
nothbg  in  comparison  to  the  loss  of  a  brother." 

^  I  was  wrong  in  speaking  so  harshly,**  apolo- 
gized  Wrtt.  **  We  may  still  recorer  the  money, 
a  Jon  go  after  hlm ;  it  will  be  the  best  and  quietest 
wty.- 

"TU  go.  He  cannot  think  seriouflly  of  the 
matter,"  said  I  mueingly.  I  then  told  Writ  what 
he  said,  about  miseing  anything. 

**  He^s  guilty.  The  sooner  you  go  the  better,  I 
adTiie  you  to  leare  to-morrow." 

"  I  cannot  go  before  Satdrday ;  I  shall  meet  him 
non  eoough,  the  unfortunate  fellow.  What  could 
liare  ioduced  him?** 

**  Let  as  for  the  preaent  dismiss  the  unpleasant 
sal^ect,  dweUtng  on  it  can  do  no  good.  Gome 
•nd  dine  with  me.** 

**  I  must  refuse  you.  I  don*t  feelhungry.  Be- 
lidet  I  promised  to  see  Mary  Tindal,  and  will  go 
tfaere  dow.    My  cab  ts  at  the  door,**  and  I  got  up.** 

**  I  know  Dr.  Bemard  weN,  and  if  you  dine  with 
ne,  m  go  with  you  this  erenuig.  Mary  Is  no 
better.» 

«'ToaknowMaryl'« 

"Is  there  anything  gnipridng  in  my  knowing 
Äityr 

**Vo,notez«cllj.  Itei  I  tho«^t  If  70«  ha4 
teoYi  btr  yoa'd  baiftt^lold  om." 


**  Told  you  I  you  surely  don*t  ezpectme  to  teil 
you  ererything  I  know." 

**  Well,  hardly.  But  such  a  iact  as  this  I  should 
haye  tbought  you  would  hare  mentioned.'^ 

'*  Mentioned !  I  had  no  occasion ;  it  was  not  mj 
business ;  it  concemed  neither  of  us." 

"Pardon  me — you*re  right.  However,  Tindal 
wishes  me  to  see  his  daughter,  and  I  have  much 
curiosity,  especially  after  hearing  his  tale." 

"  It  is  not  often  he  speaks  of  her  to  any  one. 
We*Il  dine  together,  and  spend  the  erening  with 
Bernard.    IVe  no  engagements  for  to-night.** 
(To  be  eorUintted) 


**  As  I  walked  by  mytelf, 
I  tnlked  with  myself, 
And  thoB  mytelf  said  to  me.*> 

1. 
Spirit,  mind,  my  better  part, 
Would  I  knew  thee  what  thou  art ; 
Miracle  and  mystery, 
How  I  long  to  fathom  thee. 

2. 
Soaring  now  from  earth  sublime, 
0*er  the  iüs  of  life  and  time  ; 
Trampled  now  beneath  the  mire 
Of  some  earthly,  low  desire. 

8. 

Shackied  to  a  thing  of  clay, 
Wrestling  with  it  day  by  day, 
Only  in  the  dreams  of  night 
Urging  thy  unfettered  fllght. 

4. 
Cnished  within  the  prison  wallt 
Of  the  body  which  enthralls ; 
Though  of  unknown  power  possest, 
Suffering  to  be  tfppressed. 

6. 
When  repose  the  body  keeps, 
Then  thesoul  which  neyersleeps, 
Seems  awhile  to  wander  free 
In  thy  light,  Eternity. 

6. 
Sometimes  o*er  the  paat  it  playi— > 
Sometimes  with  tbe  futfire  strayi 
In  that  present  on  whose  se« 
Time  if  not,  9nd  may  not  bo» 

7. 
TypUybgUslastfUght 
When  the  aogel  spetk»— "  *tb  i»!|^t|* 
And  tlie  spHt  frM  thaU  Miiur« 
Wk0MyOhl  whve,  ftc  «TfiiMM I 
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8. 
£yen  waking,  doth  the  sonl 
Sometimes  wander  from  control ; 
11  urmara  of  some  anknonii  Bea» 
Seem  to  mock  the  memory. 

9. 

What  are  these  wbich,  o*er  me  caft, 
Float,  like  shadows  of  the  past  ? 
Strange  illusioDS,  which  the  graap 
Of  my  reason  cannot  clasp. 

10. 
Scenes  familiär  which  I  own, 
Unremembered  and  unknown, 
Yibrating  upon  the  atrings 
Of  loved,  loDg-forgotten  thiDgs. 

11. 
Transient  aa  the  moonbeams  plaj, 
On  the  foantains  falling  spraj ; 
Sweet  aa  fragrance  on  the  air, 
From  some  unknown  flower  fair: 

lt. 

Fancies  no  one  can  ezplain, 
Striking  chorda  upon  the  brain. 
In  whose  wild  uncertain  sigh, 
Live  Bomenotes  of  hannony. 


Erbo. 


A  DESCEXT  INTO  THE  MAELSTROM. 

The  ways  of  Ood  in  Natnre,  as  in  Provkience,  are  not 
••  9W  M'ays  ;  nor  are  the  roodeU  that  we  frame  any  way 
commeiifiurate  to  the  Tastiies«  profundity,  and  utieearch- 
ableness  of  Ilis  works,  u^ich  AaM  a  depth  in  them  greattr 
tkan  tiu  Will  qf  Democritu»,  Jof  cph  Gbahvillk. 

Wb  had  DOW  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
>erag.  For  some  mmutes  the  old  man  seemed  too 
much  cxhausted  to  speak. 

**Not  long  ago,*^  said  be  at  length,  "and  I 
-oould  have  guided  you  onthisroute  aa  well  as  the 
youngest  of  my  sona ;  but,  about  three  yeara  past, 
tiiere  happened  to  me  an  event  such  as  never 
happened  before  to  mortal  man^r  at  least  such 
aa  no  man  ever  surrived  to  teil  of— and  the  six 
lioors  of  deadlyterror  which  I  then  endured  haTe 
broken  me  up,  body  and  soul.  You  suppose  me 
A  Tery  old  man — but  I  am  not  It  took  less  than 
a  Single  day  to  change  tbese  hairs  from  a  jetty 
black  to  white,  to  weaken  my  limbs,  and  to  un- 
Btring  my  nerres,  so  that  I  tremble  at  the  least 
exertion,  and  am  frightened  at  a  shadow.  Do 
you  know  I  can  soarcely  look  over  this  little  cliff 
irhhout  getting  glddy  V* 

The  *'  litüo  clifir,**  upon  whose  edge  he  had  so 
carelcssly  throiTn  himself  down  to  rest  that  the 
weightier  portion  of  bis  body  hung  OTer  it,  whfle 
he  was  only  kept  from  fisdling  by  the  tenure  of 
bis  elbow  on  its  extreme  and  slippery  edge — this 
**  little  cliff'*  aroee,  a  sheer  nnobstructed  precipice 
of  black  shining  rock,  womt  fifteen  or  Bixteen 


hondred  feet  from  the  world  of  crags  beneath  ns. 
Nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to  within  half  a 
dozen  yards  of  its  brink.  In  truth,  so  deeply  was 
I  excited  by  the  perilouspoeition  of  my  companlon 
that  I  feil  at  füll  length  upon  the  ground,  düng 
to  the  shrubs  around  me,  and  dared  not  eren 
glance  upward  at  the  sky — while  I  struggled  in 
vain  to  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  tne  rery 
foundations  of  the  mountain  were  in  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could 
reason  myself  into  suffident  courage  to  sit  up  and 
look  out  into  the  distance. 

**  You  must  get  over  these  fencies,"  said  the 
guide,  **for  I  nare  brought  you  here  that  yoa 
might  have  the  best  possible  riew  of  the  scfena 
of  that  evcnt  I  mentioned — and  to  teil  you  the 
whole  Story  with  the  spot  just  und^r  your  eye." 

**  We  are  now,^  he  continued,  in  that  particu- 
larizing  manner  which  distinguished  hhn,  "  we 
are  now  close  upon  the  Norwegian  coast,  in  the 
sixtT-eighth  degree  of  latitude,  in  the  great  pro- 
vince  of  Nordiand,  and  in  the  dreary  district  of 
Lofoden.  The  mountain  upon  whose  top  we  dt 
ifl  Helseggcn,  the  Cloudy.  Now  raise  yourself  op 
a  little  higher,  hold  on  to  the  grass  if  you  feel 
giddy,  so,  and  look  out,  beyond  me  belt  of  rapor 
beneath  us,  into  the  sea.** 

I  looked  dizzily,  and  bcheld  a  wide  expanae  of 
ocean,  whose  waters  wore  so  inky  a  hue  as  to 
bring  at  once  to  my  mind  the  Nubian  geograpbcr^s 
account  of  the  Mare  Tenebrarum.  A  panorama 
more  deplorably  desolate  no  human  imaginatioB 
can  coDceive.  To  the  right  and  left,  as  fiu-  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  thcre  lay  outstretched,  like  ram- 
parts  of  the  world,  lines  of  horridly  blaek  and 
beetUng  cliff',  whose  character  of  gloom  was  bot 
the  more  forcibly  illustrated  by  tne  surf  which 
reared  high  up  against  its  white  and  ghastly 
crest,  howling  and  shrieking  for  CTer.  Just  oppo- 
site  the  promontory  upon  whose  apex  we  were 
placed,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  mika 
out  at  sea,  there  was  visible  a  small,  bleak-looking 
Island  ;  or,  more  properly,  its  position  was  dis- 
cernible  through  the  wildemess  of  snrg^  in 
which  it  was  enveloped.  About  two  miles  nearer 
the  land,  arose  another  of  smallcr  size,  hideoosly 
craggy  and  harren,  and  encompassed  at  various 
intervals  by  a  Cluster  of  dark  rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean,  in  the  Space  be- 
twoen  the  more  distant  Island  and  the  shore,  haa 
somcthing  very  unusual  about  it.  Although,  at 
the  time,  so  streng  a  gale  was  blowing  landward, 
that  a  brig  in  the  remote  oflSng  lay-to  nnder  a 
double-reefed  trysail,  and  constantly  plunged  her 
whole  hüll  out  of  sight,  still  there  waa  here  no- 
thing like  a  regulär  swell,  but  only  a  short,  quick, 
angry  cross-dashing  of  water  in  every  direction — 
as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  as  otherwise.  Of 
foam  there  was  little  except  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity  of  the  rocks. 

"  The  Island  in  the  distance,*'  resumed  the  old 
man,  "  is  callod  by  the  Norwegiana  Vurrgh.  The 
one  midway  is  Moskoe.  That  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward  is  Ambaarem.  Yonder  are  Islesen,  Hotholnif 
Kieldhelm,  Saunren  and  Buckbohn.  Farther  off 
— ^betweea  Moskoe  and  Vurrgh — are  Otterholm, 
Filmen,  Sandflesen,  and  Stockholm.  These  aro 
the  true  names  of  the  places — but  why  ithasbeen 
thought  necepsary  to  name  them  at  all,  ia  more 
than  either  you  or  I  can  onderstand.    Do  yoa 
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hearanything?    Do  f  ou  see  any  change  In  the 
water  r 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the 
top  of  Heiseggen,  to  which  wehad  ascended  from 
the  interior  of  Lofoden,  so  that  we  had  caught  no 
glimpse  of  the  sea  antil  it  had  burst  upon  us  from 
äe  sammit.  As  the  old  man  spoke,  I  became 
airare  of  a  loud  and  gradually  increasing  sound, 
fike  the  moaning  of  a  rast  herd  of  buffaloes  upon 
an  American  prairie ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
perceived  that  what  seamen  tenu  the  chopping 
character  of  the  ocean  beneath  us,  was  rapidlj 
changing  into  a  current  which  settb  the  eastward. 
Eren  while  I  gazed,  this  current  acquired  a  mon- 
Btroos  velocitj.  Each  moment  added  to  its 
speed— ^  its  headlong  impetuosity.  In  fire 
minutes  the  whole  sea,  as  far  as  Vurrgh,  was 
hsbed  into  ungoTemable  fury;  but  it  was  be- 
tween  Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the  main  up- 
roar  held  its  sway.  Here  the  vast  bed  of  the 
waters  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thousand  con- 
flicting  Channels,  burst  suddenly  into  phrensied 
conrulsion — ^heaving,  boillng,  hisaing  — gyrating 
in  giganticand  innumerable  vortices,  and  dl  whirl- 
ing  and  plunging  on  to  the  eastward  with  a  rapid- 
ity  which  water  never  elsewhere  assumes  except 
in  precipitous  descents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  there  carae  over  the 
icene  another  radical  alteration.  The  general 
lor&ce  grew  somewhat  more  smooth,  and  the 
whirlpools,  one  by  one,  disappeared,  while  prodi- 
gionj  streaka  of  foam  became  apparent  where 
ttone  had  been  seen  before.  These  streaks,  at 
length,  spreading  out  to  a  great  distance,  and 
entering  into  combination,  took  unto  themsel^es 
the  gyratory  motion  of  the  subsided  vortices,  and 
secmed  to  form  the  germ  of  another  more  vast. 
ßnddenly — rery  suddenly  —  this  aasumed  a  dis- 
tinct  and  definite  exist«nce,  in  a  circlc  of  more 
than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the  whirl 
was  represented  by  a  broad  belt  of  gleaming  spray  : 
bat  no  particle  of  this  slipped  into  the  mouth  of 
the  terrific  funnel,  whoso  interior,  as  far  as  the 
eye  coald  fathom  it,  was  a  smooth,  shining,  and 
jet-black  wail  of  water,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at 
an  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees,  spreading 
dizzily  round  and  round  with  a  swaying  and  &wel- 
tering  moUon,  and  sending  forth  to  the  winds  an 
appalUng  voice,  half  shriek,  half  roar,  such  as  not 
e?ea  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara  over  lifls  up 
in  its  agony  to  heaven. 

The  roountain  trcmbled  to  its  very  base,  and 
the  rock  rocked.  I  threw  n^self  upon  my  face, 
and  clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in  an  excess  of 
nerrous  agitation. 

"This,"  Said  I  at  length  to  the  old  man—"  this 
ean  be  notbing  eise  than  the  great  whirlpool  of 
tiie  maelström." 

"  So  it  is  somctimes  termed,"  said  he.  "We 
Norwegiana  call  it  the  Moskoe-ström,  from  the 
iiland  of  Moskoe  in  the  midway/' 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  Tortex  had  by  no 
means  prepared  me  for  what  I  saw.  That  of 
Jonas  Ramoa,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  circum- 
Btantial  of  any,  cannot  impart  the  faintest  concup- 
tion  either  of  the  magnificence  or  of  the  horror 
of  the  soeno,  or  of  the  wild  bewildering  sense  of 
the  novel  which  confounds  the  beholder.  I  am 
not  aure  from  what  point  of  view  the  writer  in 
questloa  forreyed  it,  nor  at  what  time;  but  it 


could  neither  havo  been  from  ihe  summit  of  Hei- 
seggen, nor  during  a  stonn.  There  are  soma 
passages  of  bis  description,  nevertheless,  which 
may  be  qu6ted  for  their  details,  although  their 
effect  is  exceeding^  feeble  in  conveying  an  im- 
pression  of  the  spectacle. 

"Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,"  he  says,  "tha 
depth  of  the  water  is  between  thirty-?ix  and  fort/ 
fathoms;  but  on  the  other  side,  towards  Ver 
(Vurrgh),  this  depth  decreases  so  as  not  to  afford 
a  convenient  passage  for  a  vessel  without  the  risk 
of  Splitting  on  the  rocks,  which  happens  even  ia 
the  calmest  weather.  When  it  is  flood,  ihe 
stream  runs  up  the  country  between  Lofoden  and 
Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity  ;  but  the  roar 
of  its  impetuous  ebb  to  the  sea  is  scarce  equalled 
by  the  loudest  and  most  dreadful  cataracts ;  the 
noise  being  heard  several  leagues  off,  and  the 
vortices  or  pits  are  of  Quch  extent  and  depth,  thai 
if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attractioo,  it  is  inevit- 
ably  absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  there  beat  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  and 
when  the  water  relaxes,  the  firagments  thereof 
are  thrown  up  again.  But  these  intervals  of 
tranquillity  are  only  at  tho  tum  of  the  ebb  and 
flood,  and  in  calm  weather,  and  last  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually  retuming. 
When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous,  and  its  für/ 
heightened  by  a  stürm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come 
within  a  Norway  mile  of  it.  Boats,  yachts,  and 
ships  have  been  carried  away  by  not  guarding 
against  it  before  they  wero  within  its  reach.  II 
likewise  happens  frequently,  that  whales  come  too 
near  the  stream,  andure  overpowered  by  its  vio- 
lence ;  and  then  it  is  impossible  to  describe  their 
howlingsand  bellowings  in  their  fruiticss  strugglea 
to  disengage  themselves.  A  bear  once,  attempt- 
ing  to  Bwim  from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe,  was  caughl 
by  the  stream  and  borne  down,  while  he  roared 
terribly,  so  as  to  be  heard  on  shore.  Large  Stocks 
of  firs  and  pine  trees,  after  being  absorbed  by  the 
current,  rise  again  broken  and  tom  to  such  a 
degree  as  if  the  bristles  grew  upon  them.  This 
plainly  shows  the  bottom  to  consist  of  craggj 
rocks,  among  which  they  are  whirled  to  and  fro. 
This  stream  is  regulated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea— it  being  constantly  high  and  low  water 
every  six  hours.  In  the  year  1646,  early  on  the 
morning  of  SexagesimaSunday,  itraged  with  such 
noise  and  impetuosity  that  the  very  stones  of  the 
houses  on  the  coast  feil  to  the  ground." 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could 
not  see  how  this  could  have  been  ascertaioed  at 
all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vortex.  The 
"forty  fethoms"  must  have  reference  only  to 
portions  of  the  Channel  close  upon  the  shore 
either  of  Moskoe  or  Lofoden.  The  depth  in  the 
centre  of  the  Moskoe-strom  mustbe  immeasurablj 
greater;  and  no  better  proof  of  this  fact  is  neces- 
sary  than  can  be  obtained  fVom  even  the  sidelong 
glance  into  the  abyss  of  the  whirl  which  may  be 
had  from  the  highest  crag  of  Heiseggen.  Look- 
ing  down  fVom  this  pinnacle  upon  the  howling 
Phlegethon  below,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
simplicity  with  which  honest  Jonas  Ramus  recorda, 
as  a  matter  difficult  of  belief,  the  anecdotes  of  the 
whales  and  bears ;  for  it  appeared  to  me,  in  fact^ 
a  sclf-evident  thing,  that  the  largest  ship  of  the 
line  in  existence,  comlng  within  the  influcnce  of  • 
that  deadly  attraotion,  could  resbt  it  as  lltUe  as  a 
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featber  tbe  hurricane,  and  must  disappear  bodily 
änd  at  once. 

The  attemptfl  to  account  for  the  phenomenon 
^-some  of  which,  I  remembered,  seemed  to  me 
«ufficiently  plausible  in  perusalp-now  wore  a  very 
different  and  unsaÜBfactory  aspect.  The  idea 
generallj  received  is  that  tbis,  as  well  as  three 
Bmaller  vortices  amoug  tbe  Ferroe  Islands,  "  have 
no  otber  cause  than  tbe  coUision  of  waves  rising 
cnd  &lling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  against  a  ridge  of 
rocks  and  sbelves,  which  confinea  the  water  so 
that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a  cataract ;  and  tbus 
the  higher  tbe  flood  rises  tbe  deeper  must  the  fall 
be,  and  the  natural  result  of  all  is  a  wbiripool  or 
Tortex,  the  prodigious  suction  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently  known  by  Teaser  experiments."  These  are 
tbe  words  of  tbe  *  Encyclopffidia  Britannica.'  Kir- 
eher  and  others  imagine  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
Channel  of  tbe  Maelström  is  an  abyss  penctrating 
tiie  globe,  and  issuing  in  some  very  rcmote  part 
— tbe  Gulf  of  Bothnia  being  somewbat  decidedly 
named  in  one  instancc.  This  opinion,  idle  in 
itself,  was  tbe  one  to  which,  as  I  gazed,  my  Ima- 
gination most  readily  assented ;  and,  mentioning 
it  to  the  guide.  I  was  ratber  surprised  to  bear  bim 
«ay  that,  altbougb  it  was  tbe  riew  almost  univer- 
ially  enteitained  ofthe  subject  by  tbe  Norwegians, 
h  nevertbeless  was  not  bis  own.  As  to  tbe  former 
notion  he  confessed  bis  inabifity  to  comprebend 
it ;  and  bere  I  agreed  with  bim — ^for,  bowever 
conclusive  on  paper,  it  bocomes  altogetber  unin- 
telllgible,  and  even  absurd,  amid  tbe  thunder  of 
ihe  abyss. 

**  You  have  a  good  look  at  tbe  wbirl  now,"  said 
the  old  man,  **  and  if  you  will  creep  round  this 
crag,  so  as  to  get  in  its  lee,  and  deaden  tbe  roar 
©f  the  water,  I  will  teil  you  a  story  that  will  con- 
Tince  you  I  ougbt  to  know  sometbingof  tbe  Mos- 
koe-ström.** 
I  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded. 
"Myself  and  my  two  brotbera  once  owned  a 
ichooner-rigged  smack  of  about  seventy  tonsbur- 
then,  with  which  we  were  in  tbe  babit  of  fisliing 
4mong  tbe  islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly  to 
Turrgh.  In  all  violent  eddies  at  sea  there  is  good 
fishing,  at  proper  oportunities,  if  one  bas  only  tbe 
Courage  to  atteropt  it ;  but  among  the  wbole  of 
ihe  Lofoden  coastmen  we  three  were  tbe  only  ones 
irho  made  a  regulär  business  of  going  out  to  the 
isUnds,  as  I  teil  you.  The  usual  grounds  are  a 
great  way  lower  down  to  tbe  soutbward.  There 
fish  can  be  got  at  all  bours,  witbout  mucb  risk, 
And  therefore  these  places  are  preferred.  Tbe 
^hoice  Spots  over  bere  among  tbe  rocks,  bowever, 
not  only  yield  the  flnest  variety,  but  in  fargreater 
bundance ;  so  that  we  often  got  in  a  Single  day 
wbat  the  more  timid  of  tbe  craft  could  not  scrape 
together  in  a  week.  In  fact,  we  made  ita  matter 
of  desperate  speculation — tbe  risk  of  lifo  Standing 
nstead  of  labor,  and  courage  answering  for  oapital. 
**  Wo  kept  tbe  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles 
liigber  up  tbe  coast  than  this,  and  it  was  ourprao- 
tice,  in  fine  weatber,  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  fif- 
teen  mlnutes'  slack  to  pusb  across  tbe  main  oban- 
nel  of  the  Moskoe-ström,  far  above  the  pool,  and 
then  drop  down  upon  anchorage  somewbere  near 
Otterholm,  or  Sanaflesen,  where  the  eddies  are 
not  so  violent  as  elsewbere.  Here  we  used  to 
remain  until  nearly  time  for  slack-water  again, 
when  we  wcigbed  and  made  for  bomo.    We  never 


set  out  upon  this  expedition  witbout  a  steady  aide 
wind  for  going  and  Coming — one  that  we  feit  sore 
would  not  fail  us  before  our  retum — and  we  ad- 
dom  made  a  miscalculation  upon  tbis  point.  Twice, 
during  six  years,  we  were  forcedto  stay  aB  night 
at  anchor  on  accoimt  of  a  dead  calm,  which  is  a 
rare  tbing  indeed  just  about  here ;  and  once  we 
had  to  remain  on  tbe  grounds  neariy  a  week, 
starving  to  death,  owing  to  a  gale  which  blew  up 
shortly  after  our  arrivid,  and  made  the  channd 
too  boisterous  to  be  thought  o(.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion  we  should  have  been  driven  out  to  sea  in 
spite  of  everytbing  (for  the  wbirlpools  threw  U8 
round  and  round  so  violenüy,  that,  at  length,  we 
fouied  our  anchor  and  dragged  it),  if  it  had  not 
been  that  we  drifted  into  one  of  the  innumerable 
cross  currents — ^here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow 
— which  drove  us  under  tbe  lee  of  Flimen,  where, 
by  good  luck,  we  brougbt  up. 

*'  I  could  not  teil  you  tbe  twentieth  part  of  the 
difficulties  we  encountered  *  on  the  grounds  * — ^it 
is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in  even  in  good  weatber — but 
we  made  shift  always  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
Moskoe-strOm  itself  witbout  accident;  althoo^ 
at  times  my  heart  bas  been  in  my  mouth  when  we 
happened  to  be  a  minute  or  90  bebind  or  before 
tbe  slack.  Tbe  wind  sometimes  was  not  so  atrong 
as  we  thought  it  at  starting,  and  then  we  made 
ratber  less  way  than  we  could  wish,  while  the  cur- 
rentrendered  the  smack  unmanageable.  My  eldest 
brotber  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old,  and  I  had 
two  stout  boys  of  my  own.  These  would  have 
been  of  great  assistance  at  such  times,  in  nsing 
the  sweeps,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  fishing — but, 
somebow,  although  we  ran  tbe  risks  oursdves,  we 
bad  not  the  heart  to  let  tbe  young  ones  get  hito 
tbe  danger — ^for,  afier  all  is  said  and  done,  it  was 
a  horrible  danger,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  jears 
aince  wbat  I  am  now  going  to  teil  you  occurred. 
It  was  on  the  lOtb  day  of  July,  18 — ^  aday  which 
the  people  of  tbis  part  of  the  world  wiU  never 
forget--fbr  it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  moai 
terrible  hurricane  that  ei^er  came  out  of  Uie 
boavens.  And  yet  all  the  moming,  and  indeed 
undl  late  in  the  aftemoon,  there  was  a  geotle  and 
steady  breeze  from  the  south-weet,  wbHe  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  so  that  tbe  oldest  searaan  amoog 
US  could  not  have  foreeeen  wbat  was  to  fbllow. 

**  The  three  of  us — my  two  brothers  and  mys^ 
had  crossed  over  to  the  islands  about  twoo^doc^ 
p.m.,  and  bad  soon  nearly  loaded  the  smack  with 
fine  fish,  which,  we  all  remarked,  were  more 
plenty  that  day  than  we  had  ever  known  them. 
It  was  just  seven,  by  my  watch,  when  we  weighed 
and  Started  for  bome,  so  as  to  make  the  worat  of 
tbe  Strom  at  slack  water,  which  we  knew  would 
be  at  eight. 

''*'  We  set  out  with  a  freeh  wind  on  our  star* 
board  quarter,  and  for  some  tlme  spanked  alottg 
at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger,  fer 
indeed  we  saw  not  the  slightest  reason  to  appre- 
hend  it  All  at  once  we  were  taken  aback  by  a 
breeze  from  over  Heiseggen.  Tbis  was  most  un- 
usual — something  that  had  never  happened  to  us 
before — and  I  b^n  to  feel  a  little  uneasy,  with* 
out  exactly  knowing  why.  We  hauied  the  boat  on 
a  wind,  but  oould  make  no  headwaj  at  all  fer 
the  eddies,  and  I  was  upon  tbe  point  of  propoaing 
to  retuni  to  tbe  anchorage  when»  looking  astm^ 
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we  saw  the  whole  boiizoQ  eorered  wtth  a  amgular 
copperHK)loiired  cloud  that  roae  with  the  most 
tmazing  Telocity. 

"  In  tbe  meaaUme  the  breeze  that  had  headed 
OS  off  feil  awaj,  and  we  were  dead  becalmed, 
drifUng  about  ia  -every  direction.  This  State  of 
things^however,  did  not  last  long  enough  to  gire  us 
time  to  think  about  iL  In  less  than  a  minute  the 
Storni  wts  upon  usj  in  less  than  two  the  skj  was 
entirely  orercast — and  what  with  this  and  the 
driving  spray,  it  became  suddenly  so  dark  that 
we  coold  not  see  each  other  in  the  smack. 

**Such  a  harricane  as  then  blew  it  is  foUy  to 
attempt  describing.  The  oldest  Seaman  in  Nor- 
w&y  aerer  experienced  anything  like  it.  We  had 
let  cor  sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly  took 
ua ;  bat,  at  the  first  puff,  both  our  masts  went  by 
the  bofu^  as  if  they  had  been  sawed  off,  the 
Euinaiast  taking  with  it  my  youngest  brother,  who 
lud  lasbed  himsetf  to  it  for  safety. 

"  Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing 
that  erer  sat  upon  water.  It  had  a  complete 
flssh  deck,  with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the  bow, 
and  this  hatch  it  had  ^ways  been  our  custom  to 
batten  down  when  about  to  cross  the  Strom,  by 
way  of  precantion  against  the  ehopplng  seas.  But 
for  this  cireunstance,  we  should  have  foundered  at 
ODce,  for  we  lay  entirely  burled  forsome  moments. 
Hov  my  eider  brother  escaped  destruction,!  canoot 
say,  for  I  never  had  an  opporlunity  of  ascertalU' 
tng.  For  my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  fore- 
sail  run  I  threw  myself  flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet 
against  the  narrow  gunwale  of  the  bow,  ajid  with 
mj  hands  gra-iping  a  ring-bolt  near  the  fööt  of  the 
fbremast.  It  was  raere  instinct  that  prompted 
me  to  do  this,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  yery 
beet  thing  I  could  have  done,  for  I  was  too  much 
florried  to  think. 

^  For  8ome  moments  we  were  completely  de- 
loged,  as  I  say,  and  all  this  time  I  held  my  breath, 
and  clung  to  the  holt.  When  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  I  raised  myself  upon  my  knees,  stHl  keep- 
ing  hold  with  my  hands,  and  thus  got  my  head 
eleu-.  Presently  our  little  boat  gare  herseif  a 
flhake,  just  as  a  dog  does  in  Coming  out  of  the 
water,  and  thus  rid  herseif,  in  some  meanure,  of 
the  seas.  I  was  now  trying  to  get  the  better  of 
the  Stupor  that  had  eome  over  me,  and  to  collect 
my  senses  so  as  to  see  what  was  to  be  done,  when 
I  feit  somebody  grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  eider 
brother,  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy,  for  I  had 
made  sure  that  be  was  overboard — ^but  the  next 
rooment  all  this  joy  was  tumed  into  horror,  for 
he  put  bis  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed 
out  the  Word  *  Moskoe-strom !' 

"  No  one  will  ever  know  what  my  feelings  were 
at  that  moment.  I  shook  from  head  to  foot  as  if 
I  had  had  the  most  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  I 
knew  what  he  meant  by  that  one  word  Well 
enough — ^I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make  me 
onderstand.  With  the  wind  that  now  drove  us 
on  we  were  bonnd  for  tbe  whirl  of  the  Strom,  and 
notbing  could  saye  us ! 

**  Tou  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom 
Channel  we  always  wenta  long  way  up  aboye  the 
whirl,  eyen  !n  the  calmest  weather,  and  then  had 
to  wait  ap  ^  watoh  carefully  for  the  slack ;  but 
now  we  yere  driying  right  upon  the  pool  itself, 
and  in  such  a  hurricane  as  this  1  *  To  be  sure,*  I 
thooght,  '  we  ahall  get  there  just  about  the  äituck 


— there  is  some  little  hope  in  that  ;*  but  in  the 
next  moment  I  cursed  myself  for  being  so  great  a 
fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  all.  I  knew  yery  well 
that  we  were  doomed,  had  we  been  ten  times  a 
ninety-gun  ship. 

"  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest  had 
sptfnt  itself,  or  perhaps  we  did  not  feel  it  so  much^ 
as  we  scudded  before  it,  but  stall  eyents  the  seas, 
which  at  first  had  been  kept  down  by  the  wind, 
and  lay  flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up  into  absolute 
mountains.  A  singuUur  change,  too,  had  oome 
oyer  the  heayens.  Around  in  eyery  direction  it 
was  still  as  black  as  pitch,  but  nearly  oyerhead 
there  burst  out,  all  at  once,  a  circular  rift  of  clear 
sky — as  clear  as  I  eyer  saw,  and  of  a  deep  bright 
blue— and  through  it  there  blazed  forth  the  fuH 
moon  with  a  lustre  that  I  neyer  before  knew  her 
to  wear.  She  lit  up  eyerything  about  us  with  the 
greatest  dlstinctness ;  but,  0  Uod;  what  a  scene 
it  was  to  light  up  I 

**  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to 
my  brother,  but,  in  some  manner  which  I  could 
not  understand,  the  din  had  so  increased  that  I 
could  not  make  him  hear  a  Single  word,  althoogh 
I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  yoice  in  bis  ear. 
Presently  he  shook  bis  head,  looking  as  pale  aa 
death,  and  held  up  one  of  bis  fingers,  as  3  to  say 
'listen  I' 

**  At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant, 
but  soon  a  hideous  thought  flashed  upon  me.  I 
dragged  my  watch  from  its  £6b.  It  was  not  going. 
I  glaneed  at  its  face  by  the  moonlight,  and  then 
burst  into  tears  as  I  flung  it  fiir  away  into  the 
ocean.  It  had  run  down  at  seyen  o*clock  I  We 
were  behind  the  tTme  of  the  slack,  and  the  whiri 
of  the  Ström  was  in  füll  fiiry ! 

**  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  property  trimmed, 
and  not  deep  laden,  the  wayes  in  a  strong  gale, 
when  she  is  going  ürge,  seem  always  to  slip  frora 
beneath  her — which  appears  yery  stränge  to  a 
landaman — and  this  is  what  is  called  riding,  in  sea 
phrase.  Well,  so  £ar  we  had  ridden  the  swells 
yery  cleyerly ;  but  presently  a  gigantic  sea  bap- 
pened  to  take  us  right  under  the  counter,  and 
bore  US  up  with  it  as  it  rose — up — up— as  if  into 
the  sky.  I  would  not  haye  belieyed  that  any  waye 
could  rise  so  high.  And  then  down  we  came 
with  a  sweep,  and  a  plunge  that  made  me  sick 
and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  falling  from  some  lofty 
monntain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we  were  up 
I  had  thrown  a  quick  gUnce  around,  and  that  one 
^lance  was  all-sufficient.  I  saw  our  exact  position 
m  an  instant  The  Moskoe-strom  whirlpool  was 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dead  ahead;  but  no 
more  like  the  eyery-day  Moskoe^trom  than  the 
whirl  as  you  now  see  it  is  like  a  mill-race.  If  I 
had  not  known  where  we  were,  and  what  we  had 
to  expect,  I  should  not  haye  recognized  the  place 
at  all  As  it  was,  I  inyoluntarily  closed  my  eyes 
in  horror.  The  lids  denched  themselyes  together 
as  if  in  a  spasm. 

**  It  could  not  haye  been  more  than  two  min- 
Utes  aftorward  until  we  suddenly  feit  the  wayes 
Bubside,  and  were  enyeloped  in  foam.  The  boat 
made  a  sharp  half-tum  to  larboard,  and  then  shot 
off  in  its  new  direction  like  a  thunderbolt  At 
the  same  moment  the  roaring  noise  of  the  water 
was  completely  drowned  in  a  kind  of  shrill  shriek 
— such  a  sound  as  you  might  imagine  giyen  out 
by  the  waste-pipes  of  many  thouund  steam-yessels 
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letüng  off  their  steam  altogether.  We  were  now 
In  the  belt  of  surf  tbat  always  Surround  a  ibe  whirl ; 
and  I  thought,  of  course»  that  another  moment 
would  plunge  üb  into  the  abyss,  down  which  we 
could  onlj  see  indistinctlj,  on  account  of  the 
amazingvelocity  with  which  we  were  bome  along. 
The  boat  did  not  seem  to  sink  into  the  water  at 
all,  but  to  skim  like  an  air  bubble  upon  the  surface 
of  the  surge.  Her  starboard  side  was  next  the 
whirl,  and  on  the  lorboard  arose  the  world  of 
oceati  we  had  left.  It  stood  like  a  huge  writhiog 
wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 

**  It  mar  appear  Strange,  but  now,  when  we 
were  In  the  rery  jaws  of  the  gulf,  I  feit  more 
composed  than  when  we  were  only  approaching 
it.  Having  made  up  mj  mind  to  hope  no  more, 
I  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror  which  un- 
manned  me  at  first.  I  suppose  it  was  despair 
that  Atrung  mj  nerres. 

'*It  may  look  like  boasdng — but  what  I 
teil  you  18  tnith — I  began  to  reflect  how  magnifi- 
cent  a  thing  it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  and 
how  foolish  it  was  in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a 
consideration  as  roy  own  indiridual  life,  in  Tiew  of 
80  wonderful  a  roanifestation  of  God*s  power.  I  do 
believe  that  I  blushed  with  shame  when  this  idea 
.crossed  my  mind.  After  a  little  wbile  I  became 
possessed  with  the  keenest  curiosity  about  the 
whirl  itself.  I  positiyely  feit  a  wish  to  explore  its 
depths,  even  at  the  sacnfice  I  was  going  to  make ; 
and  my  principal  grief  was,  that  I  should  neror  be 
able  to  teil  my  old  companions  on  shore  about  the 
mysteries  I  should  see.  These,  no  doubt,  were  Sin- 
gular fiemcies'^»  occupy  aman*s  mind  in  such  extre- 
mity ;  and  I  have  oflen  thought  since,  that  the 
roTolutions  of  the  boat  around  the  pooI  mighthare 
rendered  me  a  little  li^t-headed. 

**"  There  is  another  circumstance  which  tended 
to  restare  my  self-possession :  and  this  was  the 
cessatlon  of  the  wind,  which  could  not  reach  us 
in  our  present  Situation ;  for,  as  you  saw  yoursolf, 
the  belt  of  surf  is  considerably  lower  Üian  the 
general  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  this  ktter  now 
towered  aboTe  us,  a  high,  black,  mountainous 
ridge.  If  you  have  nerer  been  at  sea  in  a  heary 
gale  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  confusion  of 
mind  occasioned  by  the  wind  and  spray  togcther. 
They  blind,  deaf<^,  and  strangle  you,  and  take 
away  all  power  of  action  and  reflection.  But  we 
were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid  of  these  annoy- 
ances— just  as  death-condemned  felons  in  prison 
are  allowed  petty  indulgences,  forbidden  whlle 
their  doom  was  yet  uncertain. 

**  How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it 
is  impoesible  to  say.  We  careered  round  and 
round  fbr  perhapa  an  hour,  flying  rather  than 
floating,  getting  gradually  more  and  more  into  the 
middle  of  the  surge,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer 
to  its  horrible  inner  edge.  All  this  time  I  had 
never  let  go  of  the  ring-bolt  My  brother  was  at 
the  Stern,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty  water  cask 
which  had  been  securely  laahed  under  the  coop 
of  the  counter,  and  was  the  only  thing  on  deck 
that  had  not  been  swept  orerboard  when  the  gale 
first  took  US.  As  we  approaohed  the  \>rink  of  the 
pit  he  let  go  bis  hold  upoo  this,  and  made  for  the 
ring,  fVom  which,  in  the  agony  of  bis  terror,  he 
endeavoured  to  foroe  my  bands,  as  it  was  not 
large  enough  to  afford  us  both  a  seoure  gfasp.  I 
neyer  feit  deeper  grief  than  whea  I  saw  him 


atempt  this  aei^altbough  I  knew  he  was  a  mad- 
man  when  he  did  it— a  raring  maniae  throagb 
sheer  fright.  I  did  not  care,  however,  to  conteal 
the  point  with  him.  I  knew  it  could  make  no 
difference  whether  either  of  us  held  on  at  all ;  •• 
I  let  him  have  the  holt,  and  went  astem  to  tbe 
cask.  This  there  i«as  no  great  difficnlty  in  doing; 
for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily  enougfa,  and 
upon  an  even  keel,  only  swaying  to  and  Iro  witb 
the  immense  sweeps  and  swelters  of  th»  whirl 
Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  m  my  new  poütion 
when  we  gaye  a  wild  lurch  to  starboard,  and 
rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss.  I  muttmd  a 
hurried  prayer  to  God,  and  thooght  all  was  oTcr. 
"  As  I  fcJt  the  sickening  sweep  ef  tbe  descenl 
I  had  instroctively  tightened  my  hold  upon  tha 
barrel,  and  closed  my  eyes.  For  some  sceonds 
I  dared  not  open  them,  whüe  I  expected  instant 
destruction,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  already 
in  death-struggles  with  the  water.  But  noment 
afler  moment  elapsed.  I  still  liyed.  The  sense  of 
falling  had  ceased ;  and  the  motion  of  the  Tessel 
seemed  much  as  it  had  been  beiore,  wbile  in  the 
belt  of  foam,  with  the  exception  tbat  sbe  now  lay 
more  along.  I  took  oourage  and  looked  once 
again  upon  tbe  scene. 

^^Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  of  awe, 
horror,  and  admiration  with  which  I  gazed  about 
me.  The  boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  tf  by 
magic,  midway  dc%n,  upon  the  interior  surlace  of 
afunnel,vast  in  circumference,  prodigiousin  depth, 
and  wbose  perfectly  smooth  ädes  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  ebony,  but  for  the  bew9dering 
rapidity  with  which  they  spun  around,  and  for  the 
gleaming  and  ghastly  radiance  they  shot  forth, 
as  the  rays  of  the  füll  moon,  from  that  circular 
rift  amid  the  clouds  which  I  have  already  dearribed, 
streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  along  the  black 
walls,  and  far  away  down  into  the  inmost  recesfies 
of  the  abyss. 

"  At  flrst  I  was  too  much  confused  to  obserro 
anything  accurately.  The  general  burst  of  terrifie 
grandeur  was  all  that  1  bebeld.  When  I  recoTcred 
myself  a  little,  howeyer,  my  ga«e  feil  instinctjyely 
down  ward.  In  this  direction  I  was  abletoobtain 
an  nnobstructed  yiew,  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  smack  hung  on  the  inclined  surface  of  the 
pooL  She  was  quite  upon  an  ey«n  keel — ^that  is 
to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that 
of  the  water — but  this  latter  sloped  at  an  angle  of 
more  than  forty-fiye  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed 
to  be  lying  upon  her  beam-ends.  I  could  not 
help  observing,  neyerthelcss,  that  I  had  scarcely 
more  difficnlty  in  maintaining  my  hold  and  footinr 
in  this  Situation,  than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  deaa 
leyel ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing  to  tbe  speod 
at  which  we  revolyed. 

"  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  searcfa  the 
ye^  bottom  of  the  profound  gulf ;  but  still  I  could 
make  out  nothing  disUnctly,  on  account  of  a  thick 
mist  in  vhioh  eyerything  there  was  enveloped, 
and  over  which  there  hung  a  magnifictnt  rainbow, 
like  that  narrow  and  tottering  bridge  which  If «s- 
selmen  sayis  the  only  pathway  between  Time  and 
Eternity.  This  mist,  or  spray,  was  no  doubt 
occasioned  by  the  clashing  of  tbe  great  walla  of 
the  iunnel,  as  they  all  met  together  at  tbe  bottona 
— but  the  yell  that  went  up  to  the  Heayens  from 
out  of  that  mist,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe. 
^^  Our  first  Bilde  into  the  abyas  itself,  from  tk« 
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belt  of  (btm  abore,  had  carried  ns  a  great  distaDce 
doim  the  slope ;  but  our  fartber  descent  was  by 
DO  meana  proportionate.  Round  and  round  we 
•vrept — ^not  witb  any  uniform  movement — but  in 
dizzymg  Swings  and  jerks,  that  sent  us  sometimes 
onljr  a  few  hundred  yarda — soraetimes  nearly  the 
complete  eircuit  of  the  whIrL  Our  progress  down- 
▼trd,  at  each  revolution,  was  slow,  but  very  per- 
oeptible. 

**Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of 
Cquid  ebony  on  which  we  were  thus  bome,  I  per- 
odTed  Uiat  our  boat  was  not  the  only  object  in 
the  embrace  of  the  whirl.  Both  above  and  below 
08  were  visible  fragraents  of  vesselB,  large  raasses 
of  building  timber  and  trunks'of  trees,  with  many 
smailer  articlea,  such  as  pieces  of  house  fumiture, 
broken  boxes,  barreis,  and  staves.  I  have  already 
described  the  unnatural  curiosity  which  had  taken 
the  pUce  of  my  original  terrors.  It  appeared  to 
grow  apon  me  as  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  my 
dreadful  doom.  I  now  began  to  watch,  with  a 
itrange  interest,  the  numerous  things  that  floated 
m  our  Company.  I  must  have  been  dellriou? — 
tat  1  eren  sousht  amusement  in  speculating  upon 
the  rcUüve  TeTocities  of  their  several  descents  to- 
wtrd  the  foam  below.  '  This  fir  tree/  I  found 
myself  at  one  time  saying,  *  will  certainly  be  the 
next  thmg  that  takea  the  awfui  plunge  and  dis- 
ippears,* — and  then  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship  over- 
took  and  weut  down  before  it.  At  length,  after 
mtking  several  guesses  of  this  nature,  and  being 
deceived  in  all,  this  fact — the  fact  of  my  ipvari- 
ible  miscalculation — set  me  upon  a  train  of  reflec- 
tiOQ  that  made  my  limbs  again  tremble,  and  my 
heart  beat  heavily  once  more. 

**  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected  me, 
bat  the  dawn  of  a  more  excitüig  hope.  This  hope 
irose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from  present 
obsenratlon.  I  called  to  mind  the  great  variety 
of  baoyant  matter  that  strewed  the  coast  of  Lofo- 
den,  having  been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth 
by  the  Moskoe-strom.  By  far  the  greater  num- 
her  of  the  articies  were  shattered  in  the  most 
extraordinarr  way — bo  chafod  and  roughened 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being  stuck  füll  of 
spUntets^but  then  I  distinctiy  recollected  that 
there  were  some  of  them  which  were  not  disfig- 
nred  at  all.  Now  I  could  not  account  for  this 
dilTerence  except  by  suppoalng  that  the  rough- 
ened fragmenta  were  the  only  ones  which  had 
been  completely  absorbed — that  the  others  had 
eotered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  tide, 
or,for  some  reason,  had  descended  so  slowly  after 
entering,  that  they  did  not  reaoh  the  bottom  be- 
fore the  tum  of  the  flood  came,  or  the  ebb,  as  the 
case  might  be.  I  conceived  it  possible,  in  eithcr 
instance,  that  they  might  be  thus  whirled  up  again 
to  the  level  of  the  ocean,  without  undergoing  the 
fiUe  of  thoae  which  had  been  drawn  in  ihore  early, 
or  absorbed  more  rapidly.  I  made,  also,  three 
important  obeervations.  The  first  was,  that,  as  a 
genoral  rule,  the  larger  the  bodies  were,  tl)e  more 
rapid  their  descent ;  the  seoond,  that,between  two 
mtssee  of  equal  extent,  the  one  spherical,  and 
the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the  superiority  in 
•peed  of  descont  was  with  the  sphere ;  tbe  third, 
tbio,  between  two  masses  of  equal  size,  the  one 
cylindrical,  and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the 
(^linder  waa  absorbed  the  more  slowly.    Siace 


my  escape,  I  have  had  several  conversations  on 
this  subject  with  an  old  schoolmaster  of  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  it  was  from  bim  that  I  leamed  the  use 
of  the  words  *cylinder*  and  •sphere.*  He  ex- 
plained  to  me — although  I  have  forgotten  the 
explanation — how  what  I  observed  was,  in  fact, 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  forms  of  the  float- 
ing  fragments — and  showed  me  how  it  happened 
that  a  cylinder,  s^^nming  m  a  vortex,  oflered 
more  resistance  to  its  buction,  and  was  drawn  in 
with  greater  diiBculty  than  an  equally  bulky  body, 
of  any  form  whatever.* 

**  There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which 
went  a  great  way  in  cnforcing  these  observations, 
and  renderuig  me  anxioufl  to  tum  them  to  account, 
and  this  was,  that  at  every  revolution  we  passed 
something  like  a  barrel,  or  eise  the  yard  or  the 
mast  of  a  vessel,  while  many  of  these  things, 
which  had  been  on  our  level  wben  I  first  opened 
my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  whirlpool,  were 
now  high  up  above  us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved 
but  little  from  their  original  Station. 

"  I  DO  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved 
to  lash  myself  securely  to  the  water  cask  upon 
which  I  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  irom  the  coun- 
ter,  and  to  throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water. 
I  attracted  my  brother's  attention  by  signs,  pointed 
to  the  floating  barreis  that  came  near  us,  and  did 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  him  understand 
what  I  was  about  to  do.  I  thought  at  tength  that 
he  comprehended  my  design — but,  whether  this 
was  the  case  or  not,  he  shook  bis  head  despair* 
ingly,  and  refused  to  move  fi^m  bis  Station  by  the 
ring-bolt.  It  was  impossible  to  reach  him ;  the 
emergency  admitted  of  no  delay ;  and  so,  with  a 
bitter  stmggle,  I  resigned  him  to  bis  fate,  fastened 
myself  to  the  («sk  by  means  of  the  lashings  which 
sccured  it  to  the  counter,  and  precipitated  myself 
with  it  into  the  sea,  without  another  moment*8 
hesitatioD. 

'*  The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped  It 
might  be.  As  it  is  myself  who  now  teils  you  this 
tale — as  you  see  that  I  did  escape — and  as  you  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  mode  in  which  this 
escape  was  effected,  and  must  therefore  anticipate 
all  that  I  have  farther  to  say— I  will  bring  roj 
Story  quickly  to  a  conclusion.  It  might  have 
been  an  hour,  or  thereabouts,  aiter  my  quitting 
the  smack,  wben,  having  descended  to  a  vast  dis- 
tance  beneath  me,  it  made  three  or  four  wild  gyra- 
tions  in  rapid  succession,  and  bearing  my  lovcd 
brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  into  the  chaos  of  foam  below.  The  bar- 
rel to  which  I  wasattached  sunk  very  little  fiirther 
than  half  the  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the 
gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I  leaped  overboard, 
before  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  whirlpool.  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  the 
vast  funnel  became  momently  less  and  less  steep. 
The  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew,  gradually,  less 
and  less.  By  degrees  the  froth  and  the  rainbow 
disappcared,  and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  seemed 
slowly  to  uprise.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  wind  had 
gone  down,  and  the  füll  moon  was  setting  radi- 
antly  in  the  west,  wben  I  found  myself  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ocean,  in  fbll  view  of  the  shores  of 
Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot  where  thcpool  of  the 
Moskoemtrom  had  been.     It  was  the  hour  of  the 
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riackfbut  the  aea  still  heaved  in  mountainous  waves 
from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  I  was  borne  vio- 
kiitly  into  the  Channel  of  theS  tröin,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  hurried  down  the  coast  into  the 
'  grounds  *  of  the  fisbennen.  A  boat  picked  me 
up,  exhausted  from  fatigue,  and  (now  that  the 
danger  was  removed)  speechless  from  the  memory 
of  its  horror.  Those  who  drew  me  on  board  were 
my  old  mates  and  companiQ|p^  but  they  knew  me 
DO  more  than  they  would  bave  known  a  traveller 
from  the  spirit-Iand.  Hy  hair,  which  had  been 
raven-black  the  day  before,  was  as  white  as  you 
eee  it  now.  They  say,  too,  that  the  whole  expres- 
sion  of  my  countenanco  had  changed.  I  told  tbem 
my  Story — they  did  not  heUeve  it.  I  now  teil  it 
to  you — and  I  can  scarcely  ezpect  you  to  put 
more  faith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  fishermen  of 
Lofoden.*^ 


TOYAGE  ON  THE  RIVER  OF  TIME. 

Our  bark  was  launched  on  a  rirer  wide, 
And  sportirely  skimmed  its  glassy  tide; 
That  riyer  ran  to  a  boundless  sea, 
And  its  course  ends  but  in  eternity. 
The  balmiest  zephyrs  breathed  on  our  way, 
And  the  sun  shone  down  with  temper*d  ray, 
*Mid  Islands  o^erhung  with  firiiage  green  : 
We  thought,  as  we  gazed,  we  never  had  seen 
Such  beauty  and  harmony  joined  before, 
As  we  glided  alongthat  sun-lit  shore. 

Strong  rolled  the  flood,  and  ever  to  view 
Fresh  beauties  rose  as  the  old  withdrew ; 
But,  aUs  1  those  scenes  our  senses  wiled, 
Those  alluring  swects  the  time  beguiled ; 
We  reck*d  not  of  aught,  tni,  all  too  soon, 
Was  feit  the  approach  of  ferrid  no^n. 

•        «««««• 
But  the  rirer  ran,  nor  brookM  delay, 
The  noon  was  past  and  we  bore  away, 
We  bore  away  on  that  rapid  tide 
With  feolingspall^d,  yet  unsatisfied, 
While  the  sun  a  8ick*ning  fervor  lent, 
And  the  water  grew  dark  and  turbulent ; 
Tei  many  a  wishful  eye  was  cast 
On  the  fading  prospect  we  had  past, 
And  many  a  time  we  thought  (how  vain  1) 
H  that  riTer*8  course  we  could  restrain, 
And  yiidt  again  that  lorely  isle, 
A  halo  of  bliss  would  round  us  smile. 

But,  alas !  alas  I  no  power  was  nigh 

To  avert  impending  destiny ; 

For  the  heavens  put  on  a  threat^ning  gloom, 

And  shadows  of  death  foretold  our  doom^ 

While  a  boding  sound  was  heard  by  all 

Like  a  roar  of  a  distant  waterfalL 

'Twas  a  fearful  change  since  ^ny  morn, 
When  first  cor  bark  o*6r  the  tide  was  borne, 


The  breeze  which  then  lightly  pressed  the  aaü, 

Now  blew  a  loud  tempestuous  gale ; 

The  ripple  that  erst  scarce  marked  a  wäre, 

Now  yawnM  a  deep  and  devouring  grave, 

And  each  eye  beheld  with  sad  dismay, 

The  uplifted  waters  lashed  to  spray. 

That  storm  and  stream  with  united  force, 

Like  a  giant  strong  in  headlong  course, 

Our  vessel  beset    The  night  was  near, 

And  the  stoutest  of  heart  now  quailed  with  fear. 

But  a  ray  of  hope  still  on  usbeamed, 

And  stUl  of  escapeVe  fondly  dreamed. 

The  bark  we  headed  against  the  tide, 

The  heim  was  shifted,  the  oars  were  plied. 

And  we  strove  some  landing-place  to  gain. 

And  wished  for  reet,  but  we  wished  in  Tain. 

For  eyer  the  more  we  strore  and  toiled, 
Aye  more  and  more  was  our  labour  foiled ; 
And  ever  iho  more  we  wished  for  reet, 
The  fiercer  that  fearful  tempest  pressed  ^ 
No  effort  of  ours  could  bring  us  thence, 
For  we  strove  against  Omnipotence. 

But  while  we  beheld,  and  prayed,  and  feared, 
The  form  of  a  man  in  might  appeared ; 
We  saw  at  his  voice  the  waves  grow  ttilly 
And  we  cried  in  wonder,  who  is  this, 
Whose  Teto  commands  the  dread  abyas  ? 
In  kindness  and  love  his  accentsbroke : 

"I  passed  that  yale,  forsaken,  alone, 

Friends  or  companions  I  there  had  none ; 

I  passed  to  prepare  a  dwelling-phice 

For  homeless  ones  of  the  human  race ; 

I  passed  that  the  weary  might  be  bleat, 

And  the  heavy>1aden  find  a  rest 

I  passed  through  the  shadow  of  death  that  ye 

Might  dwell  in  the  ligfat  of  eternity ; 

I  came,  the  sting  of  death  to  destroy, 

In  sorrow  I  came  to  bring  you  joy ; 

I  passed  triumphant  over  the  graye, 

From  sin  and  the  second  death  to  save. 

Be  not  afraid !  though  the  waters  roar, 

Beyond  your  ken  is  a  happy  shore, 

Free  firom  the  terrors  of  guilt  and  mn, 

Where  nothing  that  errs  can  enter  in ; 

Where  sorrow  and  grief  flee  far  away, 

And  the  light  breaks  fordi  In  endless  day." 

We  heard  his  words,  rejoicing  to  know 

The  will  of  heaven,  and  longed  to  go. 

And  cheered  the  fearful  whose  courage  flagged, 

As  the  struggling  bark  itsanchor  dragged,— - 

Then  entered  the  gulf  and  reached  that  sea, 

To  rise  on  the  waves  of  eternity. 
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SEDERUNT  Ym. 

T^  Major  akd  Laird. 

The  Laird. — ^What  has  come  o'  ourEs- 
cühpius  ?  It*8  no  like  him  to  keep  tvra  auld 
men  waitin^  on  his  pleasare,  especially  when  he 
kens  that  our  business  is  of  importance,  far  by 
ordinär  on  this  giide  nicht 

The  Major. — Patience,  old  Ridge-and-Pur- 
row,  doubtless  some  professional  call  prcvents 
our  friend  ftom  attending  us  with  his  usual 
panctoaltty ;  bnt  wfaat  can  that  noise  be !  It 
soands  as  if  a  legion  of  land-crabs  were  nm- 
ning  round  tiie  hall !  Just  pull  the  bell, 
Lafard,  and  let  us  ascertain  the  cause  of  these 
unosual  souuds  in  our  (fixet  Shanty. 

[Bnter  the  Doetor^  evtdently  mnch  agitated 
and  limping.] 

The  Laird. — Save  us  a'  I  What  gars  ye 
roll  your  een  in  sie  a  fearsome  ÜEishion, 
Doctor? 

The  DoctoR. — ^If  you  had  met  with  half  the 
imtoward  accidents  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot, 
instead  of  sitting  thero  so  cosy  and  contented, 
yoa  would,  to  use  your  own  yernacular,  be 
ncither  to  "haud  nor  to  bind." 

The  Major — Pray  expiscate  for  our  benefit 
the  causes  of  the  unwonted  State  of  mud  and 
misery  so  apparent  on  your  coat  and  your 
countenance. 

The  Doctor. — ^I  think  you  will  both  allow 
that  I  h&ve  had  cause  enough  to  discompose 
any,  or  all  the  saintB  in  the  calendar.  I  was 
wäking  ratber  smartly  down  the  street,  anz- 
ioos  to  be  with  you  at  our  usual  time  of  meet- 
ing,  but  from  the  slippery  State  of  the  streets, 
I  had  to  progress  very  gingerly,  especially  as, 
atmest  every  second  Step,  I  had  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  some  young  skater,  or  to  avoid  the 


sliders.  Tuming  round,  however,  for  a  mo- 
ment,  I  did  not  perceive  one  young  scamp 
Coming  along  at  a  fi«rious  pace,  until  he  was 
almost  on  mc,  when,  in  quickly  stepping  aside 
to  avoid  him,  I  was  assaiied  in  the  rear  by  a 
hand-dray,  which  a  hulking  fellow,  of  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  was  propelling  along  the 
pavement,  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  how  much 
annoyance  he  was  inflicting  on  the  foot-pas- 
sengers,  and  fairly  knocked,  head-over-heels^ 
into  the  snow,  just  where  there  was  a  coUcc- 
tion  of  shavings,  cabbage-leaves,  and  muddy 
watcr,  which  had  dropped  from  the  rools  of 
the  houses :  hino  Ulm  lachrymas. 

The  Laird. — YeVe  no  sair  hurt,  are  ye  ? 

1*HB  DocTOR. — Nothing  more  serious  than 
a  severe  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  over  the  spino 
of  the  tibia. 

The  Laird. — For  peety  sake,  man,wheesht ! 
Dinna  forget  that  the  Major  and  me  are  as  ig- 
norant  as  twa  collies  o*  your  outlandish  Jar- 
gon. Can  you  no  use  piain  English,  instead 
o*  thae  inhuman  sounds  ? 

The  Major. — Speak  for  yourself,  Laird.  I 
rather  like  technical  terms,  and  pique  myself 
on  my  knowledge  of  the  Humanities.  The 
meaning  the  Doctor  intends  to  convey  is,  that 
he  has  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  knee- 
pan.    Am  I  not  correct,  Doctor  ? 

The  Doctor  {laughing») — Not  exaotly. 
Like  many  sportsmen,  your  shot  has  hit  the 
mark  too  high ;  but  I  have  certainly  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  shin,  and  I  think  I  have 
fair  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  authori- 
ties,  who  suffcr  such  nuisances  to  prevail  in 
streets  so  crowded  as  are  those  of  Toronto. 

The  Laird. — There  mann  surely  be  somo 
law  to  pit  doun  sie  daft-like  goings  on. 

The  Major. — ^Laws  and  regulations  enough, 
but  what  is  the  good  of  them?    At  all  hours 
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of  the  day,  the  pavements  on  King  and  Yonge 
Streets  are  füll  of  hand-barrows,  and  the  pas- 
senger is  oflcn  compellcd  to  step  in  the  mud 
to  avoid  thcse  nuisances,  whUe  the  propelling 
party  is  unconcernedly  whistling  or  looking 
about,  perfectly  Indifierent  as  to  whether  he 
knocks  down  and  runs  over  some  feeble  old 
lady,  or  splashes  and  hur^into  the  mire  some 
such  individual  as  the  one  I  am  addressing. 
The  nuisance  of  permitting  skating  on  the 
ßide-walks  is,  however,  I  think,  more  danger- 
ous  than  the  other. 

The  Doctor, — Ten  times  more  so ;  for  the 
bones  in  frostv  weather  are  much  more  easily 
injured  and  likely  to  snap.  It  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  partics,  whocver  they  may  be,  who 
suffer  such  an  enorraity.  Some  hard-work- 
ing  pater  or  mater  familias,  on  whose  health 
the  daily  bread  of  their  little  ones  depends  is 
perhaps  thrown  down,  and  a  limb  broken  or 
a  sinew  strained. — Who  can  calculate  the 
amount  of  misery  that  may  accrue  from  this 
shamcful  disregard  of  public  comfort  and  safe- 
ty.  In  no  city  in  England  or  Scotland  are 
such  things  allowed,  neither  are  they  per- 
mittcd  in  the  large  eitles  of  the  Union.  Why 
then  should  they  be  tolerated  hcre? 

The  Major. — I  think  there  is  one  danger 
which,  though  not  so  troublcsome,  should  be 
even  more  jealously  guarded  against — ^the  ac- 
cumulation  of  large  masses  of  snow  and  ice  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  As  I  was  Walking  along 
King  Street,  the  other  day,  just  opposite  St 
James*  Church,  a  large  block  of  ice  feil  some 
twenty  jards  before  me,  on  the  pavement,  and 
was  shivered  to  pieces ;  one  of  the  fragments 

was  NEARLT  AS   LARGE   AS  MT  HEAD.      SuppOSe 

that  had  fallen  on  a  child  I  It  would  have 
either  killed  or  injured  him  very  seriously. 

The  Doctor. — I  saw  a  similar  mass  project- 
ing  from  a  roof,  as  I  was  passing  down  a  lane 
leading  from  King  Street  to  the  Post  Office, — 
a  mass  certainly  sufficient  to  have  crushed 
any  person  on  whom  it  might  have  fallen. 
Such  reckless  and  wanton  disregard  of  life  is 
very  reprehensible,  and  the  Fathers  of  the 
city  ought  assuredly  to  compel  those  under 
their  control  to  have  the  municipal  regula- 
tions  observed.  If  they  do  not,  they  may 
most  certainly  be  set  down  as  so  much  use- 
less  lumber,  and  their  regulations  be  consi- 
dered  like  a  penny-fife  füll  of  flour.  Leaving, 
however,  the  worshipful  Corporation  to  reform 
their  course  of  action,  will  you  give  us  your 
opinion,  Major,  as  to  the  proposed  application 
of  the  Wellington  Fund. 

The  Major. — I  was  not  aware,  even,  that  a 
fund  had  been  raiscd.  I  know  that  an  at- 
tempt  has  been  made,  but  very  unsuccess- 
fuUy.  The  fact  is,  Doctor,  people  do  not  care 
about  subftoribing  for  the  ercction  of  an  in- 
congruouB  pile  of  stone  and  mortar.  Besides, 
Wellington  is  bis  own  epitaph.  When  that 
Bame  is  spoken,  fancy,  by  one  wave  of  her 
wand,  conjures  up,from  her mHgic  storehouses, 


the  epochs  and  incidents  of  the  last  half  Cen- 
tury, and,  arraying  them  in  her  most  vivid 
colours,  requires  no  other  monument  of  him 
who  had  no  parallel  in  history.  But  what 
proposal  do  you  allude  to  ? 

The  Doctor. — To  an  on  dit,  that  the  fund 
raiscd  would  most  probably  be  applied  to  the 
erection  of  a  hall  forming  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  new  Mechanics'  Institute,  to  be  named 
the  Wellington  Hall,  and  to  have  a  statin 
of  the  Duke,  in  bronze,  as  its  principal  featore 
and  Ornament  The  building  might  be  far- 
ther  omamented  with  representations  of  ind- 
dentd  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious  hero,  carved 
in  bas  relief  on  the  friezes  or  pedestals  of  the 
exterior,  of  the  style  of  the  building,  by  fr«- 
coes  on  the  walls,  or  plaster  casts  in  the  c(nr- 
nices. 

The  Laird. — Ay,  lad,  there's  some  sensein 
that,  but  what  meaning  can  there  be  in  setting 
up  a  pillar  to  support  naething,  as  they  are  to 
do  for  General  Brock  t  That  stane  post  at 
Quebec,  ca'd  the  Wolf  testimonial,  looks  to 
me  for  a\  the  warld  like  a  post  in  a  tattie  field, 
crooned  wi*  an  auld  hat,  for  the  purpose  of 
scann*  awa  the  craws. 

Major. — I  agree  with  you,  Laird.  A  pillar 
seems  to  n>e  the  only  idea  we  have  in  Canada 
of  monumental  architecture.  Pillars  andobe- 
lisks  were  common  among  the  ancients,  bot, 
as  heathens,  they  attached  a  meaning  to  them 
which,  as  Christian  people,  we  could  not  en- 
tertain ;  and  I  confess,  I,  for  one,  can  see  no 
beauty  in  a  mere  stone  pillar,  however  richly 
omamented,  thatdoes  not  ausser  some  useful 
as  well  as  some  particular  purpose.  I  sin- 
cerely  hope  that  the  Hall  scheme  will  be 
carried  out  It  will  be  a  monument  worthy 
of  him  who  warred  not  for  the  ruin  of  nations 
but  for  their  social  and  political  redemption. 
I  noticed  with  great  satisfaction  that  a  project 
has  been  formed,  and  acted  upon  in  England, 
for  raising  a  monument,  which  will  indeed  be 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Wellington.  I  allude 
to  the  proposed  Institution  for  the  orphan  chil- 
dren  of  meritorious  officers,  left  without  Pro- 
vision. Here  is  the  manifeste  of  the  pro- 
jectors : — 

"  The  universal  desire  feit  by  all  claases  to  do 
boDor  to  tbe  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
will  probably  lead  to  the  erection  of  statues,  and 
other  monuments  in  roany  of  the  principal  towna 
in  thekingdom,  some  of  which  have  indeed  alreadj 
taken  steps  in  tbia  direction.  But  projects  of  thu 
description,  however  much  they  may  contribute 
to  the  Ornament  of  the  respective  localities,  and 
however  gratifying  they  may  be  to  the  feelings  of 
their  inhabitanta,  can  posneas  little  more  than 
local  interest,  can  be  joined  in  by  comparatively 
few  of  the  population,  and  are  not  calculated  to 
confer  any  substanüal  benefit  upon  tbe  oommnnity. 
With  a  view  to  ercct  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  tbe  Great  Duke  to  which  all  may  contribute, 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  its  objoct  and  of  tbe 
nation,  and  wblch  shall  be  of  permanent  and 
important  advantage  to  the  sorvice  of  which  he 
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was  long  the  head  and  the  Ornament»  it  is  proposed 
io  erect  and  endow,  by  public  subscription,  a 
Schoot  or  College,  u>  beieur  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  for  the  gratuitous,  or  nearly 
gratoitoufl  education  of  orphan  childron  of  indigcnt 
and  meritorious  officers  of  the  army.  InstitutionB, 
more  or  lesa  national,  already  exist,  in  which  the 
adrantages  of  such  an  education  can  be  obtained 
by  ^e  children  of  soldiers,  of  seamen,  of  naval 
oiScers,  and  of  the  clergy ;  but  no  such  provision 
bas  becn  made  in  favor  of  officers  of  the  army,  a 
class  of  men  peculiarly  liable  to  cajsualties,  by 
which  their  families  are  oflen  left  In  a  condition 
of  the  most  painful  pecuniary  embarraasment,  and 
onder  circumstances  in  which  the  necessarily 
Btringent  regulations  of  the  War  Office  preclude 
tbe  poüsibility  of  any  relief  from  public  funds. 

"The  execution  of  the  proposed  plan,  and  tho 
Bcale  upon  which  it  can  be  undertaken,  must 
depend  on  the  degree  of  support  given  by  the 
country  to  the  otgect  contemplated.  It  roay  be 
usomed  that  each  capital  sum  subacribed  of  £1000, 
representing  a  permanent  annuity  of  about  £80, 
will  provide,  for  all  time  to  come,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  building,  for  the  education  of  one 
child;  and  a  considerable  sum  will  be  required  for 
the  erecdon  of  a  building  which  shall  be  worthy 
of  the  proposed  object.  No  payment  will  be 
required  until  the  total  sum  subscribed  shall  amount 
to  £100,000,  when  application  is  proposed  to  be 
made  for  vestiug  the  capital  in  trusteos,  to  be 
Dominated  in  the  first  instance  by  Her  MigQsty 
from  among  the  subscribers,and  tobe  incorporated, 
as  in  the  case  of  Harrow,  Rugby,  the  Charter 
House,  and  others. 

"Donotions  may  be  made  payable  by  instal< 
menta,  spread  over  two,  three,  or  four  years." 

The  Laird. — Eh  man  that  will  be  a  gran^ 
monument  to  tbe  Duke,  and  a  very  fittine  ane, 
ht  bis  LS  of  a  certy  a  name  that  mann  always 
stand  alane.  Just  hear  tili  this  descriptlon  o* 
bis  funeral  pageant : — 

"Ancient  chroniclers,  describing  the  glories 
of  remote  times,  speak  of  a  conquerer  whose 
car  was  drawn  by  kings,  but  a  greater  triumph 
distinguished  the  obsequies  of  Wellington.  The 
character  of  tbts  auguit  soldier  was  symbol- 
ised  in  bis  funeral  procession.  No  captive 
monarehs,  iudeed,  were  hamessed  to  the  chariot 
which  bore  him  to  bis  last  home,  but  the  colossal 
hier  was  foUowed  by  warriors  fi^om  many  a  Und, 
the  delegates  and  enroys  of  ransomed  nations. 
The  mighty  empire  of  the  north  and  the  sturdy 
kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Holland  and  Brunswick, 
Portugal  and  Spain,  forming  for  once  a  holy 
allian^  of  sympathy  and  feelmg,  sent  the  neblest 
of  thehr  sons  to  testify  their  sorrow.  Halkett,  a 
name  we  haye  lonjr  leaml  to  venerate,  worthily 
represented  that  gallant  army  of  Hanover,  which 
the  hour  of  action  has  invariably  found  marshalled 
by  our  own,  and  which  so  gloriously  shared  our 
SQccess  at  Waterloo.  Austria  alone  was  absent 
from  the  illustrioos  oongress,  and  **  hung  a  calf- 
ikin  OB  bis  recreant  limtM.** 


The  Doctor. — ^You  are  aHowing  your  fkncy 
to  bear  j<m  away  from  the  subiect,  Laird :  the 
disposal  of  the  fund  collected.  Of  one  thing  I  foel 
i8sured,that  no  large  sum  ever  will  be  obtained 
for  a  mere  unmeaning  pillar  with  a  statue, 


stuck  up  at  such  a  height  that  it  will  requiro 
Lord  Ro88e*s  telescope  to  see  it  Itis  proposed 
to  found  an  bospital,  or  to  put  up  a  chime  of 
bells  to  ring  on  tbe  annirersaries  of  bis  TictorieSL 
The  Laikd. — That  will  never  do,  for  of  • 
Terity  we  shall  be  deefened  with  the  constant 
ringing  that  will  be  going  on.  Na,  na,  nae 
bells;  just  big  a  handsome  hall,  andpitupthe 
Duke  in  it,  and  if  ever  bis  spirit  be  auffered  to 
rcvisitthis  warld  itwadbegratifiedatperceiving 
at  least  ao  monument  worthy  o*  bis  namo,  as 
it  would  be  dignificd  by  the  presence  o'  men 
diligently  sceking  to  attain  in  their  sphere 
what,  in  life,  he  had  achieved— distinction. ' 
But  wadna  a  park  do  as  weel,  if  not  better. 
than  ony  thing  eise,  and  then  the  shade  ana 
protection  affordcd  by  the  trecs  frae  the  heat 
o*  the  sinmier  sun  would  be  typical  o'  the  aid 
extended  out  for  the  welfare  o*  his  fellow- 
countrymen  by  the  great  Duke  ? 

The  Doctor. — A  park  might  answer,  but 
tho  good  Citizens  of  Toronto  have  already  tho 
avenues,  bcsidcs  thcre  is  even  now  the  forma- 
tion  of  anew  and  extended  one,  by  tbe  Grarri- 
son  Common,  in  contemplation. 

The  Major. — The  park  would,  however, 
be  much  beautified  by  the  judicious  outlay  of 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds,  but  then  there 
would  be  a  chance  of  something  similar  to  tbe 
Statue  of  Achilles,  which  disgraces  Hyde  Park, 
being  erected.  No,  on  tbe  whole,  I  think  the 
most  sensible  thing  would  be  to  devote  tbo 
fund  to  the  Hall  as  was  first  mentioned. 

The  Doctor. — ^^Vhat  is  that  yellow  powder 
on  tbe  table,  Miyor? 

The  Major. — Gold  dust  from  Galifomia,  my 
boy,  forwarded  per  mail  in  prepayment  of 
subscriptions  to  the  Anglo,  which  will  ere 
long  have  a  pretty  wide  circulation  even  in 
Sacramento.    Uear  what  the  writer  sayn 

The  Laird. — Whecsht  man  I  it's  aye  best  to 
let  ither  folk  praise  us.  We  can  vcry  weel 
afford  to  haud  our  peace  anent  our  merits. 

The  Major.— I  say,  Laird,  what  yellow 
garbed  pamphlct  is.that  which  protrudetnfrom 
the  pockct  of  your  wrap-rascal  ? 

Thb  Laird. — Oo,  it*s  just  a  bit  novel  I  got 
at  Maclcar^s  this  forenoon.  It  is  named  **  L^d 
Saxandale,  or  Lif&  among  the  London  ÄrüUh 
eraey.'^  I  mean  to  make  a  present  o*t  to  Miss 
Priscilla  Pemicketty,  an  auld  maiden  friend  o* 
mine,  wha  having  had  a  cousin  that  was  cook's 
helper  to  the  Earl  o*  Eglinton,  has  ay  an  unco 
hankering  alter  high  life.  She's  a  genteel 
body,  is  Miss  Pernicketty,  though  she  has  seen 
better  days. 

The  Major. — If  your  vestal  friend  takes 
"  Lord  Saxondale  "  as  a  true  bill,  she  will  form 
a  most  Singular  impression  touching  the 
character  of  the  Britisb  Peerage. 

The  Laird.«— Dear  me  I  a'  body  doesna  ken 
what  to  read  noo  a  daysl  I  thocht  that  the 
London  Speetator  was  a  safe  authority  in  Ute- 
rary  matters,  and  on  the  cover  o'  the  buik  in 
question  theit  is  an  eztract  from  that  Journal^ 
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crackiDgitup  as  exhibiting  the  daily  life  o*  the 
LondoD  magnates  in  a  trutbfu*  manner. 

The  Major. — Most  simple  and  verdant  of 
agriculturists!  bave  you  ^et  to  learn  that  it 
i»  now  a  common  practice  with  some  New 
York  bibliopoles  of  the  baser  sort,  to 
fiibricate  such  notices  as  you  allude  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  seducing  honest  men  like  yourself, 
to  purchase  their  re-prints? 

The  Doctor. — YesI  and  do  you  likewise 
8tiU  reqnire  indoctrination  that  nine-tenths  of 
such  notices  when  really  derived  from  the 
Journals  to  which  they  are  credited,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  **»w  advertisemenV^  pufiEs, 
denuded  of  this  distinguishing  typographical 
caveat? 

Thb  Laird.— Weell  weell  after  that,  ony- 
thing !  Verily,  our  lines  are  cast  in  a  deceit- 
lu*  and  perverse  generation  I 

The  pocroR.--Prav  who  is  the  author  of 
the  fiction  upon  which  we  are  commenting. 

The  Major. — That  notorious  literary  vaga- 
bondG.W.M.  Reynolds! 

The  DocTOR.— Why,  the  very  name  of  the 
feUow  is  a  sufflcientcaveatagainst  giving  heed 
to  a  Word  which  he  enunciates !  I  presume 
that  "  Lord  iSaxondaW  is  just  the  old  story 
over  again,  of  diabolicaDy  wicked  Dukes,  and 
pretematurally  virtuous  washer-women  I 

The  Major. — You  have  guessed  pretty  near 
the  mark.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  the  follow- 
ing  inyiting  portraiture  of  the  hero  of  the 
Story: — 

**  FriTolou8-ininded,addicted  to  vicious  pleasüres 
and  diasipated  pursuita— selfish,  and  atterlj  inca- 
nable  gf  geoeroua  aciiona — vain,  oonceitcd,  and 
inaufferably  impudent  withaI-ignoraQt,prejudiced, 
And  belieTing  that,  becauae  he  was  a  noblenian, 
he  muat  neceasarily  be  a  demigod  towering  aboTe 
the  common  masaofhumanitj-spitefulfnialignant, 
and  vindictive,  so  as  to  be  a  cowardlj  tyrant  to 
hia  inferiore  and  an  object  of  terror  or  dialike  with 
all  those  to  whom  be  dared  manife  it  bis  miserable 
deapotism— quarrcisome  aa  a  brother,  disobedient 
aa  a  son,  and  capricioua  towards  everybody—the 
youthfui  possessor  of  the  haughty  name  of  Saxon- 
dale  was  aa  deteatable  a  characier  aa  ever  fiiled, 
amidat  the  human  apeciea,  that  aame  kind  of  place 
which  reptUea  oocupy  in  the  brüte  creation. 

*'Aa  a  matter  of  course,  Edmund  had  gone 
through  all  the  vanoua  degrees  and  gradea  of 
training  which  conatitute  an  Englisb  nobleman^s 
edocation.  At  home,  either  at  Saxondale  Castle 
in  Lincohishire  or  at  the  town-manaion  in  Park 
Lane,  be  had  from  bia  earUcat  years  been  taught 
hia  conaequcnce  in  being  **  my  lorded  "  by  thiek- 
beaded  tenant-fiumera  or  obsequioua  domestica. 
He  had  pasaed  tbroa^jh  Eton  with  a  tutor  at  hia 
elbow  to  do  hia  exercisea  for  him,  and  aave  him 
from  the  kickings  and  cufTinga  to  wbich  hia  pee- 
Tiahneaa  and  malignity  daily  and  hourly  expoaed 
bim  at  the  hands  of  other  boya.  Then  he  bad 
s^t  a  ycar  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  tofted 
and  toadied,  ahd  took  degrees  in  debanchery 
inatead  of  the  daaaica ;  and  then  he  drove  for  a 
few  montha  orer  France  and  Oennaay  in  a 
tntTelUng  chariot,  emblaioned  on  the  panels  to 


ahow  hia  rank,  and  with  hia  tator  to  speak  for  fahn 
the  languagea  which  he  himaelf  but  dimly  com- 
prehended.  Having  retumed  to  England  after 
thia  trip,  he  was  immediately  cangbt  by  Lord 
Harold  Staunton,  who  had  just  sent  the  last  homan 
pigeon  he  bad  plucked  to  the  Queen'a  Bench,  and 
who  therefore  considered  the  rieh  young  Saxon- 
dale a  perfect  godaend  at  that  particular  moment. 
And  in  thia  way  had  Lord  Saxondale  been  quaHfied 
and  waa  still  qualifylng  to  fill  the  poat  of  an 
hereditary  legialator,  wben  in  a  year  and  ten 
montha*  time  the  day  of  his  m^ority  would  arrire, 
What  ad  van  tage  the  coundla  of  the  nation  were 
likely  to  derive  from  the  aasistance  of  na^  an 
indivtdual,  when  he  ahould  takc  hia  seat  there, 
we  muat  leave  our  readers  to  determine.  Bot 
very  certain  it  waa  that  young  Lord  Saxondale 
was,  aa  far  aa  inteUectual  accompliahmenta  went, 
an  arerage  sample  of  hia  class.  Being  ignorant 
of  the  lawa  of  God,  and  nature,  and  humanity,  it 
waa  not  likely  he  ahould  be  better  acquainted 
with  thoae  of  hia  country.  He  had  leamt  to  write, 
it  ia  true ;  but  hia  band  waa  acarcely  legible^ 
and  thia,  by-the-bye,  ia  a  proof  of  high-breedine, 
because  in  fashionabte  life  a  good  band  is  clerkiab, 
and  it  ia  *^  uncommonly  Tulgar  **  to  be  able  to 
expresa  one-aelf  Icgibly  upon  paper.  Then,  as  to 
arithmetic,  he  knew  nothing:  who  erer  heard  of 
a  lord  condeacendlng  to  keep  hia  own  acconntat 
He  spoke  the  Englisb  language  correctly ;  becaose 
thia  waa  a  mere  parrot-like  qnalification  which  be 
could  not  help  well  attaining ;  but  aa  for  any 
other  modern  langruage,  he  haid  only  the  merest 
smattering  of  Frencb  and  the  vagueat  idea  of 
Gcrmao,  the  dead  languagea  being  considered  Uie 
most  uaefui  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  Aa  for 
history,  he  only  knew  two  things :  one  was  that 
the  Saxondalea  had  takeu  their  origin  in  the  time 
of  the  Tudora,  and  the  other  that  the  EngÜab  had 
beateu  the  French  at  Waterloo;  and  therefore 
he  waa  proud  of  belog  both  a  Saxondale  and  an 
Engliabman.'* 

The  Doctor. — Idare  say  you  could  pick  out 
half  a  dozen  companion  pictures  to  this  sketohf 

The  MAJoa — With  ease.  The  nobility^ho 
figurc  in  the  pages  of  the  Laird's  purdiase, 
are  all  six  to  half  a  dosen,  s«  far  as  inteüect 
and  morality  are  concemed.  There  is  hardly 
a  crime  chroniclcd  in  the  Newgate  Cal^idar, 
of  which  the  men  are  not  guilty,  and  as  for 
the  females,  the  most  degraded  courtesan  pos- 
sesses  as  large  a  modicum  of  Tirtue  as  they  can 
lay  Claim  to. 

The  LAiRn. — If  Maclear  will  no  tak  back 
the  buik,  TU  bum  it  in  the  stove  o*  his  shop, 
before  his  very  face ! 

The  Major.  —  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  indig- 
nation.  It  is  infamous  that  thenoblestaristo- 
cracy  under  the  sun  should  thus  be  libeUed 
and  held  up  to  ezecration,  b^  a  penny-a-lina 
Vampire,  who  eams  his  sordid  hrcad  1^  sacli 
detestable  pandering  to  the  vilest  prgudiots 
and  appetites  of  our  nature  f 

Tbb  DocTOR. — And  how  utteriy  unfoimded 
the  estimate  which  Beynolds  takes  dT  t^ 
titled  aristocnu^  of  cur  fittheriani  Tbat  « 
ooronet  sometimM  endrole«  the  brows  of  :a 
sooundrely  I  do  not  dmj.— Xhis  jnueh»  Ikvir- 
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ever,  I  nnbesitatinglj  afiSmi,  that  there  is  no 
dass  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects  which,  com- 
pantive  Dumbers  taken  into  acoount,  can  boast 
ofgreaterintegrity,  intelligencc,  ortruepatrio- 
tism  tban  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain. 

Thb  Major. — In  proof  of  your  assertion  I 
may  cite  the  stir  and  outcry  which  ensue, 
w^enever  a  nobleman  renders  himself  penally 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  bis  country.  Mark, 
for  instance,  the  amount  of  capital  which  the 
home  Journals  are  presently  manufacturing 
oat  of  the  recent  conviction  of  Lord  Frankfort 
for  slander.  Why ,  if  the  order  of this  unhappy 
man  (of  whose  accountability  pregnant  doubts 
are  entertained)  was  compo^d  to  any  extent, 
of  tbe  ruffians  and  demireps  described  by  Rey- 
■olds,  the  case  of  Frankfort  would  excite  com- 
paraÜTdy  no  attention,  owing  to  tiie  firequency 
^amikur  occarrences. 

Thb  Laird. — I  think  if  they  chained  the 
aboare  novelist  to  the  leeing  Lord,  and  made 
them  pick  oakum  together,  it  would  be  an  act 
0*  commoQ  justice  I  Wha,  in  the  nams  o* 
wonder,  patroneezes  the  prodoctions  o'  sie  a 
land-louper  ? 

The  Major. — Rejmolds'  fictions  appear 
periodically,  in  a  penny  Journal  published  in 
the  British  metropolis,  the  sale  of  which  is 
mainly  conßned  to  the  uneducated  and  disso- 
lutc.  It  drcolates  e^tensively  in  pot-hoases 
and  flash  tavems,  and  is  a  leading  favorite 
with  Uiieves,  pick-pockets  and  swindlers. 

Tbe  Lairo. — And  sae  the  lad  writes  to 
pleaae  the  tastes  o*  bis  custoiners  ? 

The  Major. — Precisely  so !  In  OTery  one  of 
bis  tales  you  will  discover  soine  cbivalrous 
cracksman^  who  is  set  up  as  a  favorable  foil  to 
the  unprincipled,  cowardly,  and  rapacious 
Dobility. 

Thb  Doctor. — Enough,  and  more  than 
eoongh  of  such  Carrion ; — let  us  call  a  new 
cause.  Here  are  two  parts  of  Appleton  and 
Company*s  very  beautiful  reprint  of  Lord  John 
RtmelVa  **  Memoirs^  Journal^  and  Corre^pon- 
deaee  of  Thomas  Moore^^ 

Thb  Major. — Have  you  looked  into  the 
prodiictton? 

The  Doctor — ^How  can  you  ask  such  a  need- 
lesB  question  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  I  could 
bave  becn  in  posses^ion  of  such  a  work  three 
minntef«,  without  diving  into  the  very  heart 
thereof  ?  No,  no  I  such  stoicism  forms  no  part 
of  mv  composition.  The  Mercury  of  Maclear 
had  hardly  placed  it  upon  my  table  when  my 
paper-cutter  was  at  work,  and  I  had  it  dis- 
sected  in  the  tossing  of  a  pancake ! 

Thb  Laird. — Weel,  and  what  is  the  yerdict 
which  you  hae  arrived  at  ? 

Thb  Doctor. — So  iar  as  the  Right  Honora- 
ble  editor  is  concemed,  the  afi&ir  is  a  palpahle 
fiülara  Lord  John  Russell  demonstrates  that 
he  lacks  almost  all  the  requisites  for  a  right 
Performance  of  the  task  which  he  has  ondei^ 
takkan*  His  prefiuie  abounds  with  the  most 
o^mmon-pUice  platitodes,  and  there  is  a  puer- 


ility  in  his  attempts  at  criticism,  which  reminds 
one  pestUently  of  the  essay  of  a  precodous 
school-boy.  To  use  the  expression  of  Charles 
Lamb,  **  one  always  detects  the  odor  of  bread 
and  butter." 

Thb  Major. — ^But  is  not  glorious  little  Tom, 
or  Tom  Little,  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  teil 
his  own  story  ? 

The  Doctor. — ünquestionably  he  is,  but 
even  here  the  biographer  developes  himself  to 
be  merely  "  a  wit  among  Lords."  Nothing  in 
the  shape  of  tact  or  discrimination  is  shewn 
so  far  as  aeUetion  is  concemed.  Eyerything 
is  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  provided  it  bears 
the  sign  manual  of  the  personage  whose  life  he 
is  writing!  The  most  trifiing  document  is 
deemed  deserving  of  typographical  perpetuity, 
if  presenting  the  autograph  of  the  lu<;kles8 
bard.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
unadulterated  twaddle  which  we  find  in  the 
correspondence : — 

TO  HIS  XOTHER. 

"XoÄcfon,  JanuaryJSy  1801. 

"IfOM  not  oUowed  to  leave  Donnington  Park 
tili  I  had  promised  that  at  toon  as  leimre  allowed 
me  Ithoutd  return,  They  voere  inde^d  uncommonly 
polite,  The  moming  1  lefl  it^  breakfast  va» 
ordered  an  honr  earlier  than  ttswü  to  accommodate 
m«,  and  Lord  Moira  regttested  I  »hould  retum  a» 
toon  at  I  could  t  r 

Thb  Laird. — Hech  rfrs,  but  that  is  sma* 
drink  radeed  I  What  do  the  uncounted  mil- 
lions  wha  hae  laughed,  and  grat,  and  bumed, 
and  exulted  by  tums  under  the  magic  o*  the 
Irish  Melodies, — what,  I  say,  do  they  care  to 
ken  that  the  makcr  o'  such  immortal  sangs, 
got  a  shake  down,  and  an  early  breakfiist  frae 
Lord  Moira,  or  ony  ithcr  lord. 

The  Doctor, — Bravo  1  Laird,  you  are  get- 
ting  democratic  in  your  old  age. 

The  Laird. — Fm  no  a  bit,  yeVe  clean  wrang, 
democratic  in  the  political  sense  o'  the  wora  ?  • 
If  the  bit  scart  o'  letter  which  you  hae  read 
had  appeared  in  the  life  o'  the  Peer,  it  wad 
hae  been  ouite  a  diiferent  part  o'  speech.  A 
proud  feathcr  it  wud  hae  been  in  the  cap  o'  tho 
highest  magnate  o*  the  land,  that  Moore  had 
honored  his  rooftree  and  board. — But  though 
the  Coronet  migbt  hae  gloried  in  the  refiected 
light  o'  the  lyre,  the  lyre  could  gain  nae  glory 
from  the  Coronet. 

Thb  Major. — Come,  come,  children,  do  not 
fall  out,  l  beseech  you  l  If  it  so  please  you, 
Sangrado,  let  us  have  a  sample  of  the  better 
class  of  literary  wares  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell has  laid  before  his  customers.  Surely  with 
all  its  tares  the  book  contams  a  modicum  of 
wheat 

Thb  Doctor. — Assuredly  it  doth,  though  I 
wish  that  thö  proportion  of  nutritious  matter 
had  been  greater.  From  the  auto-biographi- 
cal  memoir  (if  that  be  not  a  tautologous  expres- 
sion) I  will  read  you  the  poet's  acoount  of  his 
first  attempt  at  the  ooncoction  of  rhyme. 
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**  The  eommencemeot  of  my  career  in  rhyming 
was  8o  verj  early  as  to  be  almoBt  beyond  the 
reach  of  meroory,  But  the  tiret  instance  I  can 
recall  of  any  attempt  of  mine  at  regulär  versicles 
was  on  a  subject  which  oddly  euables  ino  to  give 
the  date  with  tolerable  accuracy;  the  theme 
of  my  muse  on  this  occasion  having  been  a  cer- 
tain  toy  very  fashionable  about  the  year  1789  or 
1700,  called  in  French  a  **  bandalore,"  and  in 
£nglish,  a  *'  quiz.*^  To  such  a  ridiculous  degrec 
did  the  fancy  for  t>iis  toy  pervade  at  that  time  all 
rank»  and  ages,  that  in  the  public  gardens  and  in 
the  strcets  numbers  of  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
were  playing  it  up  and  down  as  they  walked 
«long;  or,  as  my  own  very  young  doggrel  de- 
«cribed  it, — 

**Tlie  ladies,  too,  when  in  the  ttreets,  or  Walking  in  the 

Gbsbn, 
Wem  quizziiigon,toshow  iheirshapceand  graceful  mien. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  mark  more  certainly 
t  the  date  of  this  toy*a  reign,  from  a  circumstance 
rnentioncd  to  me  by  Lord  Plunkct  conceming  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  at  the  tiuie  I  am  speak- 
ing  of,  was  one  of  the  aide-de-carops  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  year  1790, 
according  to  Lord  Plunket^s  account,  must  have 
been  a  raember  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 
•*  I  remember,"  said  Lord  Plunket,  "  being  on  a 
committee  with  him ;  and,  it  is  remarkable 
«nough,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  also  one  of 
the  members  of  it.  The  Duke  (then  Captain 
Wellesley,  or  Wesley  ?)  was,  I  recoUcct,  playing 
with  one  of  thoae  toys  called  quizzes,  the  whole 
time  of  the  sitting  of  the  committee.'*  This  trait 
of  the  Duke  coincides  perfectly  with  all  that  I 
have  heard  about  this  great  man's  apparent  fri- 
volity  at  that  period  of  his  life.  Luttrel,  indeed, 
who  is  about  two  years  older  than  the  Duke,  and 
who  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  Castle 
men  ofthose  dayr,  has  the  courage  toown,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  Duke's  present  glory,  that  often,  in 
speculating  on  the  i\iture  fortunes  of  the  young 
men  with  whom  he  lived,  he  has  said  to  hinisel^ 
in  looking  %t  Wellesley's  vacant  ßice,  "  Well,  let 
who  will  get  on  in  this  world,  you  certainly  will 
not.**  So  little  promise  did  there  appear  at  that 
time  of  even  the  most  ordinary  success  in  life,  in 
the  man  who  has  since  accumulated  around  his 
namc  such  great  and  lastmg  glory.** 

The  Laird. — Od  man,  but  that  same  Lut- 
trel  must  have  been  an  even  down  witch  for 
a  gucfiser !  I  wonder  how  hc  looked  when  he 
heard  teil  o'  the  battle  o*  Watcrloo ! 

The  Doctor, — I  do  notthink  that  the  ladies 
of  Bermuda  will  weep  manv  tears  to  the 
memory  of  £rin*s  bard  üear  how  ungallanlly 
he  discourseth  in  a  lettcr  to  bis  matemal 
parent  anent  the  womankind  of  these  fair 
regions : — 

'*  These  little  Islands  of  Bermuda  form  certainly 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  romantic  spota  that 
I  could  ever  have  imagined,  and  the  descriptions 
which  represent  it  as  like  a  place  of  fairy  enchant- 
ment  are  very  little  beyond  the  truth^  From  my 
Window  now  as  I  write,  I  can  see  fivc  or  six  dif- 
ferent  Islands,  the  most  dutant  not  a  mile  from 
the  others,  and  separated  by  the  clcarest,  sweet- 
est  colorcd  sea  you  can  conceive  ;  for  the  water 
here  ii  so  singularly  transparent,  that,  in  Coming 


in,  we  could  see  the  rocks  under  the  ship  qidt9 
plainly.  These  little  Islands  are  thickly  covered 
with  cedar  groves,  throagh  the  vistas  of  wfakh 
you  catch  a  few  pretty  white  houses,  which  my 
poetical  short-sightedness  always  transforms  into 
temples ;  and  I  often  expect  to  see  Nymphs  and 
Graces  come  tripping  from  them,  when,  to  my 
great  disappointment,  I  find  that  a  few  miserable 
iiegroes  is  all  "  the  bloomy  flush  of  life**  it  hat  to 
boast  oC  Indeed,  you  must  not  be  snrprised, 
dear  niothcr,  if  I  fall  in  love  with  the  first  pretty 
face  I  see  on  my  return  home,  for  certainly  the 
**  human  face  divine**  has  degenerated  wonder- 
fully  in  these  countrics;  and  if  I  were  a  painter, 
and  wishcd  to  preserve  my  ideas  of  beauty  imma- 
culate,  I  would  not  suffer  the  brightest  belle  of 
Bermuda  to  be  my  housemaid.** 

The  Major.— ^fs  there  not  a  deficnption  of 
the  Falls  of  Niagara? 

The  Doctor. — There  is.  Open  your  e$r9 
and  listen. 

**  I  have  Seen  the  Falls,  and  am  all  rapture  and 
amazement  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of 
what  I  feit  than  by  transcribing  what  I  wrote  off 
hf^tily  in  my  Journal  on  retuming.  *  Arrivcd  at 
Chippewa,  within  three  milds  of  the  Falls  on  Sa- 
turday,  July  2 Ist,  to  dinner.  That  evening 
walked  towards  the  Falls,  but  got  no  further  than 
the  Rapids,  which  gave  us  a  prelibation  of  the 
grandeur  we  had  to  expect  Kext  day,  Sanday 
July  22d,  went  to  visit  the  Falls.  Kever  shall  I 
forget  the  Impression  I  feit  at  the  first  glimpse  of 
them,  which  we  got  as  the  carriage  passed  over 
the  hin  that  overlooks  them.  We  were  not  near 
enough  to  be  agitated  by  the  terrific  effects  of  the 
scenc ;  but  saw  through  the  trees  this  mighty 
flow  of  waters  de^cending  with  calm  magnificence, 
and  received  enough  of  its  grandeur  to  set  Imag- 
ination on  the  wing — Imagination  which,  even  at 
Niagara,  can  outrun  reality.  I  feit  as  if  approach- 
ing  the  residence  of  the  Deity ;  the  tears  started 
into  my  eyes ;  and  I  rcmained,  for  moments  after 
we  had  lost  sight  of  the  scene,  in  that  dclidona 
absorpUon  which  pious  enthusiasm  alone  can  pro- 
duce.  We  arrived  at  the  New  Ladder,  and 
descended  to  the  bottom.  Here  all  its  awful  snb- 
lünities  rushed  füll  upon  me.  But  the  former 
exquisite  Sensation  was  gonc.  I  now  saw  alL 
The  string  that  had  been  touched  by  the  first 
Impulse,  and  which  faney  would  have  kept  fbr 
ever  in  Vibration,  now  rested  in  realüv.  Tet» 
though  there  was  nO  more  to  imagine,  toere  was 
much  to  feel.  Hy  whole  heartand  soiü  ascended 
towards  the  Divmity  in  a  swell  of  devout  admira- 
tion,  which  I  never  before  experienced.  Oht 
bring  the  atheist  here,  and  he  cannot  retum  an 
atheist  l  I  pity  the  man  who  can  coldly  sit  down  to 
write  a  description  of  these  ineffable  wonders ; 
rauch  more  do  I  pity  him  who  can  submit  them 
to  the  admeasurement  of  gallons  and  yards.  It  ii 
impossible  by  pen  or  pencil  to  give  even  a  faint 
idea  of  their  magnificence.  Pdnting  is  lifeless ; 
and  the  most  buming  words  of  poetry  have  all 
been  lavished  upon  inferior  and  oniinary  snbjecta. 
We  must  have  new  oombinations  of  langnage  to 
describe  the  Falls  of  Niagara.* " 

The  Laird. — If  pleasing  to  you,  gentlemen, 
we*ll  postpone  the  fkrthcr  consideration  o*  this 
book,  Uli  the  balance  thereof  appears.     Lei 
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Me  iBtrodooe  to  jwxr  notlee  a  seeond  series  o* 
jLopletoa's  reprinte  frM  the  Land&n  Tima. 

Tu  MAiOB.--l8  it  equftl  to  the  fint? 

Thi  Lau». — Snperior,  if  onytWng,  in  my 
hnmU^  opinioiL  Tbere  is  not  a  Single  paper 
whicb  is  ROt  a  gern  in  its  way.  In  particular, 
the  ardde  on  Uhok  TQm^9  Cabin  contains 
mtay  nats  weel  deaerringo^  a  deliberate  crack- 
iog.  Maybe  you  will  thole  me  to  read  the 
oonduffing  sentenoes  thereoC  Abolitionist  a9 
Itm,  the  esBay  hts  made  me  think  twice  about 
twi  er  three  vattere  thai  I  thought  my  mind 
bid  been  made  ap  upon. 

Tob Majob.— X€ye,  Laiid,  Uge! 

Tn  Laird.— That's  Greek  or  Gnlic,  I  jear 
böse»  bot  aae  matter,  here  ifl  the  passage.  :— 

**The  World  is  weridng  ha  way  towardi  libertj, 
iid  the  blaeks  will  aot  be  left  behind  in  the  on- 
ward  muth.  Smce  the  adoption  of  the  American 
€on8tkation,8eTeB  States  have  yohiDtarily  abolish- 
cdglaTsry.  When  that  Constitution  wasprodaimed 
there  was  seareely  a  free  black  in  the  coontrj. 
Acoording  to  the  last  oensas,  the  free  blaeks 
aiMNiBt  le  418,17s,  and  of  these  5^8,691  are 
blaeks  ef  the  Sonth,  liberated  by  thek  ownera, 
and  Bot  bj  the4»roe  of  law.  We  cannot  shut  our 
eyea  to  these  fkots.  Neither  ean  we  denj  that, 
deärable  as  negro  emancipation  may  be  in  the 
United  States,  oMiHon  muH,  he  the  renUt  of 
grmiüi,  not  o/rev9l*iion^  mmt  bepatierUly  teranght 
md  fy  mMiM  &f  the  Ameritan  ConMutum^  and 
nU  in  Ütter  9pU€  of  ii,  America  cannot  Ibr  any 
time  realst  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  age,  and 
H  is  manifestly  her  interest  to  adapt  her  instito- 
tiottt  to  its  temper.  That  she  will  erentnally  do 
10  if  sfae  be  not «  dirided  honsehold— if  the  South 
be  not  goaded  to  Oliberallty  by  the  North— if 
poblie  writers  deal  with  the  SMttcr  in  the  spirit  of 
eoBdüation,  justice,  charity,  and  truth,  we  will 
not  permit  ourseWes  to  doubt  That  she  is  alive 
to  tbe  aecessities  of  the  age  is  manifest  from  the 
ctteomstance  that,  for  the  last  four  years,  she  has 
been  basy  in  preparing  the  way  for  emancip«tion 
by  a  method  that  has  not  fisiled  in  older  countries 
to  remore  national  troubles  almost  as  intolerable 
ts  that  of  Slayery  itselt  We  hare  leamt  to 
befioTe  that  the  Otd  World  is  to  be  saved  and 
reneired  by  means  of  enrigmtion.  Who  sfaaU  say 
that  the  Kew  World — in  Tisible  danger  from  the 
presence  of  «  dark  inheritance  bequeathed  to 
it  by  Rorope— ehall  not  be  rescued  by  the  same 
proTidential  means  ?  The  negro  colony  of  Liberia, 
estabüshed  by  the  United  States,  extends  along 
the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  a  distance  of  more 
th«n  600  miles.  The  dviHzed  black  population 
taoants  to  8,000  sonto.  The  heathea  population 
ii  0? er  S00,000.  Tbe  soQ  of  the  colony  is  fertile, 
iU  exports  are  daily  increarinff,  it  has  already 
«Dtered  hito  dipiomatio  rehtttoM  with  Great 
BiHtain  and  France.  A  Goremment  b  estaUished, 
whlcfa  raigbt  hare  been  friimed  by  the  whitest 
ikiDs;  2,000  commmdcaalB  are  fai  oonnection  with 
its  chorehee;  1,500  chfldien  attend  its  Sabbath 
Sehools.  Edtfcation  hcs  become — would  that 
it  were  so  here— «  national  Obligation;  and 
thf  work  of  instroetion  and  conreTsion  is 
csMed  on  by  edneated  negroet  among  thefr 
bcetbren^  whoeanaot  Ikü  toappradate  the  serrioe  | 
TOL.  u.— o 


and  aooepi  the  bleising.  The  refoge  afforded  by 
Liberia  for  the  gradiul  reception  of  the  manu- 
mitted  and  civilised  slaves  of  the  United  StiMs^ 
we  hold  to  be  the  most  promising  dement  in  the 
question,  upon  the  tranquil  settlement  of  which  tha 
happiness  and  political  existence  of  the  United 
States  depend.  It  will  enable  America  to  save 
herself^  and  to  achiere  a  work  far  nobler  than  that 
of  winning  her  own  political  independeüce.  The 
dvilitation  of  Afrtca  hangs  largelyupon  her  wisdom* 
A  quarter  of  the  world  may  be  ChrUtianixed  by  the 
act  which  enables  America  to  perform  the  first  of 
Christian  duties.  We  have  said  that  the  proceei 
of  liberation  is  going  od,  and  that  we  are  convinced 
the  South,  in  ito  own  interests,  will  not  be  laggard 
in  the  Ubor.  Liberia  and  simifatr  spots  oo  tha 
earth^s  surfiuse  proffer  aid  to  the  South,  whieh 
cannot  be  rejected  with  safety.  That  the  dd  may 
be  accepted  with  alacritv  and  good  heart,  let  ua 
have  no  more  Uncle  TW«  Cabine  engenderingiU- 
will,  keeping  up  bad  blood.  and  rendering  well* 
disposed,  humane,  but  criticaDy-placed  men  their 
own  enemies  and  the  stumbKng-blocks  to  civilizap 
tion  and  to  the  spread  of  glad  tioings  from  Hcaven. 

Thh  Doctor. — There  is  much  truth  in  these 
remarks,  becging  Mrs.  Stowe^s  pardon  for 
being  so  boldas  to  say  so. 

Thb  Major. — Here  is  a  novel,  oh,  Doctor  t 
which  I  coQunend  to  your  veir  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  to  be  read^  mtnd  you,  and  not 
jipped  into. 

Thb  Dootob. — What  name  does  it  answer  to  I 

Thb  Mamr. — Basil^  aitoryof  Modern  l^ 
Bu Edward  Wükie  CoUins,Auth(yr  of  '*  Ant^ 
nlna^'*  •*  Rambles  heyond  Raihüa/yn^^  dfec 

Thb  Doctor. — ^The  title  Kkes  me  not  Your 
modern  li/e  stariee  aro,  generally  speaking, 
pestilently  duU  affairs,  alMunding  with  waz 
candles  and  dlyer  plate,  reddent  of  mu^  and 
attar  of  roses. 

Thb  Major. — ^Mr.  Collins,  I  can  aasure^you, 
deals  in  no  such  combustibles.  The  fiction 
which  I  refer  to  is  coraposed  of  steraer  stn£ 
William  Ghxlwin  in  bis  fretdiest  and  most 
Yi^rous  days  might  have  fathered  Baeil^ 
without  a  biush.  It  is  a  story  füll  of  terrible 
eamestness,  and  thou^h  the  writer  stdkes  but 
a  fow  notes,  these  thnll  you  like  the  blast  of 
a  giant's  trumpet  Since  the  appearance  of 
Jane  Eyre  I  hare  read  nothing  to  compare 
with  this  most  masterly  tale.  It  is  bone, 
sinew,  and  mnsde  from  befdnning  to  end. 
Besidee  Basil,  I  have  just  finished  perustng 
another  delightful  yolume  published  recenÜy 
by  the  Harpers.  This  is  the  book^ — "  ComeilU 
and  kie  titnee,^* 

Thb  Doctob. — It  strikes  me  like  a  dream, 
that  I  haye  seen  something  very  like  it,  many 
yearsago. 

Thb  Major.— Very  probably.  In  his  prefkce 
the  author  says : — "  I  have  reprinted  in  the 
preeent  yolume,  one  of  the  first  works  of  my 
youth,— a  work  published  for  the  first  time 
nearly  forty  yeara  ago.  I  hare  made  many 
changes  hi  iL* 

Thb  Doctor.—!  now  distinctly  remember 
the  emy.  It  oontains  some  ezceUent  criticismi. 
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^  The  Major. — ^ünquestionably  it  does,  bot 
still  I  ftm  free  to  confess  that  the  cogitations 
of  the  accomplished  author  are  infinitely  too 
I^eneh  for  my  rough  Anglo-Sazon  taste.  My 
faculty  to  appreciate  CorneiUe  was  in  a  great 
measure  destroyed  by  being  early  indoctri- 
nated  with  Shakeq)eare  and  Milton. 

The  Laird.— It's  just  in  reading  as  in  eat- 
ing.  Once  feed  man  wi'  roast  beef  and  haggis, 
and  sich  like  substantial  realities,  and  a  oog 
iii'  o*  Duddocks,  though  stewed  by  the  bead 
Cook  o*  Epicurus  himself^  would  present  few 
attractions  to  him  l 

The  Dogtor. — I  harejust  tnraed  up  Guizot's 
estimate  of  Paul  ScarroA's  "  Roman  Comique,^^ 

The  Major.— Pray  read  it 

The  Doctor. — ^After  speakingof  some  of  the 
loading  actors  in  that  celebrated  fiction,  the 
anthor  says ; — 

**  The  Bcenea  in  whieh  thete  düTerent  acton 
appear  are  raried;  the  descriptioDS  are  rivid, 
aniniated,  and  strikiog  ;  in  a  word,  although  ihe 
**  Roman  Cerniqne  ^  is  not  mar^ed  hj  that  force 
of  obaenration,  and  that  fiind  of  philosophical  truth 
whkh  place  '*  Gil  Blas  '*  in  the  first  rank  of  pro- 
dnctions  of  this  kind,  we  find  it  characterized  at 
least  bj  great  fidelity  in  the  reprodaction  of  ex- 
terna] and  laaghable  forma,  bjconaummate  talent 
bk  their  arrangement  and  deüneation,  by  an  Im- 
agination mott  fruitfol  in  the  invention  of  detaite, 
by  a  earefo)  choice  of  drcnrostancee,  and  by  a 
measure  of  pleasantry  whkh  we  were  not  perhaps 
prepared  to  expect  from  the  aathor ;  in  a  woid, 
we  find  in  it  all  those  qnalities  which  can  entitle  it 
to  high  praise,  not  as  a  burlesque  compoeition, 
but,  as  its  name  indicates,  as  a  really  comic  work.'* 

The  Major. — ^That  passage  confinns  me  in 
an  opinion  which  I  hsTe  long  ago  arriyed  at, 
that  a  ^ide  difference  exisls  between  the  per- 
ceptive  insUncts  of  the  French  andEnglish,  so 
far  as  an  appreciation  of  humor  is  conceroed. 
A  doien  times,  at  least,  hafe  I  attempted  to 
read  this  same  Comic  Eomaneey  bnt  slways 
was  oonstraioed  to  lay  down  the  book  with  a 
yawn  and  a  geunn^^  as  onr  messmate  the  Laird 
would  say.  I  cannot  conoeire  how  the  man 
who.could  rdish  Tom  Jones  or  Don  Quizote, 
could  by  any  possibility  be  reduced  into  a 
smile,  to  say  nothing  of  a  laugh,  by  the  humor 
of  Scarron. 

The  Dogtor. — ^And  yet  you  see  that  a  critic 
of  unquestionable  skül,  like  Guixot,  ranks  the 
^'Rmanee''  with  ''Qu  Bio»;'  and  cTen 
awards  the  palm  of  snperiority  to  the  ibrmer. 

The  Major. — ^It  is  in  truth  passing  stränge, 
and  fumishes  to  my  musd  the  most  bewilder- 
ing  of  all  mental  puazles.  In  OTery  page  does 
Gil  Blas  sparkle  and  Tibrate  ?rith  humor  to«iy 
apprehension,  whilst  Scarron's  production  & 
flat  and  vapid  as  an  uncorked  bottle  of  soda* 
water.  Butlsay,  thepoorLairdhasemigrated 
totheland  (^Nodl  Hmht  whatishemai- 
tering  in  bis  slumbers? 

The  Laird. — ^Haud  yeV  hand,  M^orl  No 
anither  drap,  if  yon  shoold  gang  down  ob  your 
bendedkoeesl    Fmasoberman,  andnoertB 


Father  Matthew  himsell,  oonld  e^  me  on  to 
tak  man*  than  sax  hrnns  at  ae  sitting. — Snore 
— snore — snore  It 

The  Major. — ^Poor  fellow,  it  is  a  pity  to 
disturb  him ;  however,  wake  him,  Doctor,  and 
let  US  into  supper ;  p^baps  a  cup  ot  good 
bohea  or  coffee  may  rouse  him  for  our  pint 
öomam  discussions.  [The Laird  ü ratued  and 
theparty  retire.] 

AFTER  BUFFER  8EDERUHT. 

Major,  Laird,  Doctor,  ahd  Mrs.  Grübdt. 

The  Major. — Now,  Lah^  that  you  bare 
su£Scient]y  refreshed  the  inner  Hian,  we  will 
proceed. 

The  Laird. — I  feellike  an  awaukened  giant 
Mrs.  Grundy,  hae  ye  ony  particlar  receipt  for 
masking  tea,  and  whaur  do  ye  get  your  jeely 
and  your  honey,  ther  are  maist  deleecioua, 
there's  something  pnme  in  a  bap  wi*  fresh 
honey  that  has  amaist  the  perfume  o*  the 
m<»*ning  dew.    Hae  ye  mony  skeps,  M^n  f 

The  Major. — ^Never  mind  the  skeps,  Laird. 
Here  are  Colonial  Chit-Chat,  and  News  from 
Abroad.  Our  Chit-Chat  for  the  past  OMmth 
is  meagre,  biit  the  Parliamenta»7^  receRB  ao- 
counts  for  that  The  News  from  Abroad  yo« 
wiU  find  unportant 

The  Maj<Mr  reads : — 

Döring  tiie  past  month  the  eonstmetion  of  a  new 
GoTemment  is  the  main  topic  of  interest ;  for,  be 
it  obsenred,  her  Migeaty  the  Queen  accepted  the 
resigDation  of  the  Derby  Cabinet  with  the  best 
poBBible  grace.  And  indeed  ehe  conld  acarcely 
do  otherwise,  aince  there  was  noihuig  in  the  atate 
of  political  parties  to  render  it  incnmbent  «pon 
her  to  nrge  Lord  Derfoy'a  continuaace  in  oCee, 
and  her  owa  personal  predileetioaa  eoold  not  aasn- 
redly  haye  pointed  that  way.  To  the  £ar)  of 
Aberdeen,  tben,  was  confided  the  poet  ef  Pri0»e 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  sad  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  Administration.  The  latter  duty  was 
raainly  lulfilled,  within  a  week  after  the  discomfi- 
tore  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  Houae  ef  Commons; 
and  how  eiTectively  it  has  been  falfilled,  may  be 
Seen  elsewhere  in  the  Bat  ni  the.  new  Minh^ers. 
In  pomt  of  talent,  of  oiBdal  experience,  of  ParUa- 
mentary  weight,  and  of  general  repnte,  a  auperior 
list  has,  we  believe,  never  been  preaented  to  a 
British  Sovereign.  Erery  oae  generaUy  is  so  cog- 
nizant  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  capabilities  and  ante- 
cedenta  of  the  leaders  therem  named,  thatit  woald 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  recapitnkte  them.  Bat  the 
coontry,  readily  aeknowledpng  the  personal 
cUimfl  of  these  nobles  and  genUemen  npon  il9 
admiration,  perceives  at  the  same  time  the  mar- 
rellovs  inoongraity  that  distingniahesthisCabinei 
as  a  whole.  Oan  such  diacordaat  materials  be 
worked  up  to  practkial  ends,  wiüioat  sacrifiees  of 
mdivkliiai  opinion  that  must  draw  down  iwiTeraal 
contempt  f  That  is  the  qnestkm  which  men  hsTO 
aheady  begnn  to  ask;  and  to  which afitthigteply 
can  oiüy  be  made  as  time  pfogresses.  The  new 
Premier  has  attempted  to  selve  a&  diffloa^y 
and  antksipate  aU  reproach,  br  dedariag  thal  fiar 
maay  years  past  thm  bare  beeo  no  uaportaal 
diffBcsBosa  ef  ffnialon  swwrgtt  the  men  who  esss* 
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poie  hia  Admloiftration ;  and  be  somewhat  Umelj 
aetdfls  th«  question  bj  intimating  that  he  could 
not  poesiblj  hare  united  with  oertain  of  hia  col- 
iM^lttM,  luüaaB  be  and  ibey  had  been  the  same  at 
baari  **The  inHsoming  Whigs,"  sajs  hia  Lord- 
abip,  ^^areConaerratiTe-Liberala;  I  myaelf  am  a 
Liberal>CoDservatiTe — so  there^a  aa  ead  of  the 
■atter."  Unaoiniity  aa  regarda  a  commeroiai 
tarüTistotake  the  pUce  of  all  other  bonda  of 
gympbthy ;  and  unpleasant  Souvenirs  of  former 
acta  and  Speeches  are  to  be  obTiated  bj  a  dezter- 
ons  shilting  of  pUce.  This  seems  to  us  bat  a  poor 
ezpedieut  Men  of  abOity  will  indeed  easUy  fldl 
ittto  the  roatine  of  duties  attendant  on  the  hold- 
ing  of  any  appointment ;  but  the  ralne  of  their 
precioas  experience  must  be  detenorated  by  the 
ibftttdonment  of  one  offlce  and  the  aeeeptance  of 
another.  Who,  for  instanoe,  can  avoid  a  smile, 
OD  fiading  Yiscoont  PalmeTstoa  nominated  to  the 
Home  Office.  It  äbsolately  makes  one  laugh,  to 
tbink  of  the  man  who  has  stood  before  the  world 
for  80  maoy  years  as  the  ezponent  of  England*s 
foreign  poUcy  settUng  bimsetf  down  to  the  affairs 
of  the  magistracy,  the  militia,  or  the  police  ?  Ima- 
gine  bim  whose  thougbt  has  been  of  the  balance 
of  power,  of  the  a^jostment  of  treaties,  and  of 
tbe  rise  and  fhU  of  natkms,  ponderii^  orer  a  sen- 
tSQce  prononnced  at  the  Court  of  »Bsaions,  and 
denounced  perchance  in  the  Ihnet,  or  gravely 
eoQsidering  the  allotted  diet  of  a  oonTiot-ship  1 
Wbat  moreover  will  be  said  of  us  abroad,  when 
it  is  feund  that  the  Sari  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  have  been  lookea  upon  as  rirals 
i&  the  Foreign  Office,  have  conaented  tosit  at  the 
same  Counäl  Board,  and  that  associated  with 
them  is  that  same  Lord  John  Russell,  who  ejeicted 
fh>m  bis  miuistry  that  aame  Lord  Palmerston,  so 
•bort  a  time  ago,  and  who  has  now  the  temerity 
to  take  possession  of  the  Foreign  Office  himself  ? 
Tbe  best  that  they  can  si^  will  be  that  we  Eng- 
Üshlnen  are  very  incomprebensible  fellows.  Beyond 
a  certain  deg^ree  of  fitness  for  any  cItU  duty,  Lord 
John  has  so  Kttle  to  reoommend  bim  as  the  direo- 
tor  of  our  international  alfairs,  that  we  trust  there 
is  truth  in  tbe  rumour  that  he  is  but  keeping  the 
place  warm  for  Lord  Clarenden. — Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, again,  when  he  vacated  the  Home  Office  left 
ciTtain  unpleasant  reminiscences  behind  him. 
These  ongfat  to  be  forgotten,  now  that  we  have 
hun  onoe  more  at  the  head  of  thA  Admiralty,  for 
wbich  pUce  he  has  many  qualificatioas,  althoush 
in  him  is  renewed  tbe  monstrous  absurdlty  ora 
drOian  headingsnch  a  department. — AsSecretarr 
of  tbe  Admiralty,  Mr.  Sidney  Serbert  stood  weU 
befinre  the  public ;  in  the  general  shuffle  he  now 
comes  forth  as  Secretary  at  War,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  a  seat  in  tbe  Gabinet.  Here  again  is 
experience  misapplied ;  for  altbough  he  has  serred 
in  bis  present  capadty,  it  was  but  for  a  brief 
period. — It  has  been  erroneously  said  that  the 
Greys  are  exciuded ;  for  we  find  them  here  repre- 
sented  in  the  person  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Earl 
Orey^s  brother-in-law,  the  infelicitous  Cbanoellor 
of  tbe  Ezchequer  under  the  Russell-Grey  r^gune. 
In  this  case,  no  one  can  regret  bis  transrer  to 
another  poet ;  althousfa  whT  the  East  India  Depart- 
ment shoiüd  be  aadSed  with  snoh  a  Supervisor,  it 
were  hard  to  say.  This  is  tbe  weakett  appoint- 
ment made;  tbouch  hom  it  we  leam  Ihat  the 
rmj  feriaaald  teiuj  ibor^iuutitd  hu  stffiapoli- 


tical  existence.  They  deserre  some  commiser»- 
tion,  however ;  Sir  Charles^s  patronage  In  bis  new 
Position  is  very  limited. — No  Post-Master^General 
appears  yet  in  the  hst  No  wonder ;  it  must  be 
hard  to  satisfy  the  claimtnts  from  so  many  sec- 
tions  of  party. — Mr.  Cardweli,  the  new  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  exciuded  from  the  Cabi- 
net,  being  witbout  a  seat  in  Parliament. — ^Butthe 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  new  appointment« 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  of  Sir  William  Molesworth^ 
a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  but  hitberto  regarded' 
as  an  uncompromising  Radical.  This  erort  to 
appease  tbe  ultrarLiberals  can  scarcely  win  their 
ffood-wUl,  nor  can  it  esoape  remark,  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam^s  duties  lie  more  apart  from  poUtioal  more- 
ments  thau  those  of  any  of  bis  associates.  Still, 
his  constituents  will  compltdn,  if  he  smother  bis 
well-known  tendencies;  and  tfaeae  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Government  of  wbich  he  haa 
become  a  member.— The  new  Lord  Chancellor 
was  known  as  Solidtor-General,  when  Mr.  Rolfe, 
and  has  subsequently,  as  Yice-Ohancellor,  ac- 
quired a  fair  degree  of  fa? or  with  his  breihren« 
He  is  not,  bowever,  a  Ljndhurst  in  debate,  nor  a 
Sttgden  in  legal  knowledge.— The  new  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  IreUnd,  tbe  Em  of  St.  Germalns,  camo 
into  public  lifo  as  Lord  EUot.  He  was  Secretary 
for  IreUnd  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  When  it  wa« 
surmisod  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  probably, 
balandng  between  tbe  ConservatiTes  and  the 
Radicals,  who  could  haveforaeen  an  alliance  with 
both  at  the  same  time  ?  We  trusted  also  Ihal 
Lord  Aberdeen  would  take  our  for^ign  policy^ 
under  his  immediate  supenrision.  Who  could 
have  dreamed  that  it  would  be  entrusted  to  Lord 
John  Russell ;  or  that  the  latter  could  have  sunk 
from  tbe  office  of  Prime  Minister  to  tliat  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  ?  He  has  certainly  an  example  in 
Lord  Goderich,  tbe  present  Earl  of  Ripon ;  bul 
that  nobleman,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  much 
quicker  in  discorering  his  own  unfitness  to  rule 
the  State,  than  the  conntry  was  in  finding  out 
Lord  Jobu's. 

FewoTentsin  "the  old  oountry**  of  stirring 
Import  have  lately  occurred ;  ihough  with  more^ 
time  at  our  disposal  we  might  extract  a  little  pith 
fröm  the  leading  articles  of  the  London  papers.-;- 
The  Ihnet  has  been  loud,  and  deserredly  so,  in  it» 
reprobation  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  Fleetwood' 
Pellew,  as  successor  to  tbe  late  Rear  Admiral 
Allsten  in  the  command  of  our  East  India  squadron. 
Sir  Fleetwood  is  a  reteran;  and  not  having  been 
at  sea  for  many  years,  it  is  ^rly  presumra  that 
he  will  be  unfit  to  contend  against  the  enerrating- 
eifects  of  the  Indian  ellmate.  General  Godwin*a 
dilatory  prooeedings  in  tbe  Rangoon  war  givo 
additional  effeet  to  this  appeal  to  the  new  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  The  Duke  of  NortbumberUnd, 
hitberto  much  eommended,  made  the  objeetionan 
ble  nomination. — Lord  Malmeabury  also  has  com« 
in  for  a  share  of  tbe  Thnnderer's  ire,  tot  having 
given  to  his  brother  and  his  oouahi  re^eotlvel]^ 
two  Ittcrative  dipkNnatie  ofBjcei, 


TBB  IBIBBUX  AoiOHifnAnoir.. 

Fhnt  Lord  of  the  Treasnry  The  Eail  tf  Abordnen. 

Lord  Cbanoellor Lord  Granworth. 

OhaikoeUor  of  Sxoheqoer,  Hr.  CHaditea«. 
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,  (  Home. ,  Lord  Palmenton. 


*a^«  ^  ^  Foreigu  Lord  John  RuflaeH 

°**'®»        (  Coloniml  The  Duke  of  Newctatle. 
Urat  Lord  of  AdmiraUj.  Sic  James  Graham. 
President  of  the  Ck>andL  Earl  GranTÜle. 

LordPrivy  SeaL The  Duke  of  ArgylL 

gecretary  at  War Kr.  Siduey  Herbert 

Preddent  of  ihe  Board  of 

ControL ffirO-Wood. 

First    Gommiaaioner    of 

*  Public  Works Kr  W.  Holesworth. 

Pie  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 

The  above  form  the  Cafoinet 

In  addhion,  we  belieTe  the  fbUowiog  ^ypoint- 
ments  hare  teken  place:— 

^Npident  of  ihe  Board  of 

Trade 

Prendentof  thePoor  Law 

Board 

Chancellor  of  the  Doch  j 

.  of  Lancaster f  • 

Locd-Lt.  of  Ireland. . . . . 
Chief  Secretary  to  Lord* 

.  Lt.  of  Ireland. 

Lcw^  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land  

jittomej-Gen.  for  Ireland 

lK»rd8  of  the  Admiralty  \ 

AUomey-Oeneral 

Vioe-Chancellor. 

Jodffe-AdTocate-Ueneral 
Lord  of  the  Treasury . . . 
I7nder  Seoretai^  of  State 

for  th«  Colonies. 

Ünder-Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreiflp  affairs. . . . 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
joint-Secretaries  of  the 

Board  of  Control 

Qlerk  ot  th^  Ordnance. . 
Vlce-Ohamberlam  of  Her 

Majesty^s  Household. . 
Treamurer  of  Do  .... . 
Oomptr<^erofDo 


Hr.  OardweH 

M.  T.  Bainei^ 

E.  Stmtt 

Lord  St  Qecmaina. 

Sir  J.  YouDg« 

H.  Brady. 
Mr.  Brewster. 
Hon.W.  F.  Cowperand 

Admiral  Berkeley, 
Sir  A.  Cockbum. 
Sir  W.  P.  Wood. 
Mr.  C.  P.  ViUierfc 
Mr.  Sedier. 

Mn  F.  Peel 

Lord  Wodehonae. 
G.  Hayter, 

R.  Lowe,  A.  H.  Layard. 
Mr.  MonseU. 

Lord  E.  Bruce. 

The  Bari  of  Mulgwre. 

Lord  Dmmlaiwig. 


•For  the  cooTenSence  of  comparisoii,  weenbjoin 
Ibts  of  the  three  last  preceding  OabiDeta:-. 

BUtB.  mL*8. 

üfstLordof ihe  Treasury  Sir  R.  Peel 
Ohancellor  of  Bxehequer  Henry  Goulboom. 

Lord  Chancellor. Lord  Lyndhi«». 

Vkvsklent  of  the  Gouacil.  Lord  WbamdiffB« 
„       ^    .        .(Home..  Sir  J.Graham, 
fiecretanes  of )  po^^-n.  garl  of.  AberdeeiL 

S^*^        (  Colodal  Lord  Stanley. 
First  Lordof  Admiralfty  fiari of  HaddmgtOD^ 
]Presideot  of  theBeard  o£ 

.  Oontrd. Earlof  BJpoo. 

President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade Themas  Gladstoiie. 

Privy  Seal Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

Secretary  at  War . .  Sir  T.  Freemantle. 

Paymaster-Gen.,  Treas«*  •     -    ''»  ' 

j|M<;oC  l^^y  and  Ord-  *  «     . 

i^ce.. Sh'E.KnatchbulL 

Command«r^A$FoK^  Pttiw  oCWfrilip^aii,^ 


tORD  JOHN  EUSSKLL's. 


Fiest  Lord  of  Üie  Treasury 
OkaneeUor  of  £x«hequtf 

Lord  Chancellor. 

President  of  the  Council. 
LordPDTySeaL 

Secretaries  of  j  ?^' ' 

First  Lord  of  Admiral^ . 
President  of  the  Board  of 

Control 

Caiancellor  of  the  Duohy 

<rf  Trftfinaster 

President  of  the  Beard  of 

Trade 

Poetmastei^GeneraL. . . . 

Secretary  at  War. 

Paymaster-General»  and 

Vice-President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade...... 

First    CommiasioBer    of 

Public  Works^ 


Lord  J.  Russdt 

Sir  a  Wood. 

LondTruia 

Marquis  of  Lansdo« 

EaHofMaoto. 

Sir  G.  Grey. 

Vis.  Palmenton,  Lord 

Bari  Grey.     [GraaTfllt. 

Sir  F.  T.  Baring. 

Lord  Broughton. 

Earl  of  Cariide. 

H.  Lahoueherei. 
Marquis  of  CUnrieard4L 
Hoa.  Fox  Maule. 


EarlGraiiTiUe. 
Lofd  Seymoor. 


LOBD  DEEBT  8. 

Presidenl  of  ihe  CouneÖ.  Earl  of  Lonsdafo. 
Lord  High  Chancellor.. .  Lord  St  Leonarda 
Fhvt  Lordof  the  Treasury  Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Priry  Seal Mnt]Qis  effhdIsiMry 

ChaaeeUer  of  £xdie<iuer  B.  DisraeH. 
«  ^.    .^.  nf )  H«ne. .  S.  H.  Walpole. 
Secretanes  of  f  y^reign.  Bail  of  MabÄCsbury . 

°^^        )  Oolonkd  Sir  J.  Pakmgton. 
First  Lord  of  AdmiraHy .  DukeofNorthumberistti' 
President  of  ihe  Board  of 

Control J.  C.  Herries. 

President  of  the  Boanl  of 

Trade J.  W.  Henley» 

Comroissioner  of  Woods 

attd|ForsetB Lord  J.  R.  MUMMta^ 

THE  BIFSMAS  WAS. 

It  fs  now  a  year  rince  General  Godwin  left  hif 
dirisional  command  at  ümbaliah  to  lead  tha 
expediUon  against  the  Burmese.  The  C^remor 
General  uniSined  that  General  Gödwfn's  ex- 
perience  in  the  fonner  war  made  him  the  most 
flt^g  person  to  command  the  troops  about  to  be 
empfoyed ;  and  hence  Lord  Dalhousie's  selectian, 
which  was  most  cordially  aporoved  of  by  the 
m^ority  of  military  men  in  India.  From  first  to. 
last  our  Operations  against  the  Burmese  bare  been 
one  huge  bungle  and  chapter  of  absurd  accidcnts, 
Ilrst,  the  muUny  of  the  88th  NX,  which  roight 
have  been  avoided  by  decent  management ;  then, 
the  want  of  coH>peration  on  the  pari  of  the  Madras 
authoritiea,  arising  out  of  some  petty  jealousy 
engendered  by  the  iact  that  nearly  all  tiie  Staff 
appointraents  had  been  roonopofized  by  the- 
Bengal  offlcers ;  then,  the  differönces  which  aros» 
betwecn  the  Commodore  and  the  General,  touching 
the  advisability,  or  otherwise,  ^  immediatd]^ 
attackmg  Promo. 

It  is  rery  easy  to  hold' Gen.  Öodwin  responsil^» 
for  the  delaya  which  hare  taken  place,  and  to. 
blame  him  accordingly :  bat  the  question  isr— waa 
General  Godwin  a  free  agent?  Had  he  discretion? 
ary.  power?  Or  w^s  l^e  fettered  by.instructioni 
firam  tiM;  Marq^ii  of  Dmioosii»»  c^aToyed  Uv 
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^prtrtta  and  oonfidenftuü "  commtiAiealions  ? 
We  do  BOt  M/keui  io  aay  ib«t  General  Godwin  wom 
so  fettercd;  but  we  have  reaeon  to  ihink  it 
premaUire  to  bkme  tbat  General  for  not  having 
had  reoo«M«e  to  more  active  measures.  Military 
men  of  General  Godwin^s  atamp  scrupoloualj  avoid 
aaything  in  the  shape  of  individual  respenstbility 
•r  risk.  Aye,  military  men  of  even  grcater 
jUndlog  and  repute  are  prone  to  do  Siis,  aa 
witaen  Sir  Joseph  Tbackwell  (at  Soodalapore), 
wIk>,  with  the  power  of  tenmnating  at  onee  the 
second  Sikh  campaign,  conned  oyer  the  Instruc- 
tions he  had  receired  from  Lord  Gough,  and 
abided  by  them,  to  the  very  letter.  If  a  healthier 
Order  of  tbings  ezlsted  In  India,  we  should  have 
a  Commander-in-Ghief  whoee  foculties  were  equal 
to  great  emergenciea,  and  whoae  judgment  ought 
not  to  be  sulijected  to  the  will  of  a  Goyeruor 
Oeaeral  utterly  Ignorant  of  matters  mQttary.  Eis 
Excellency  the  (^mmander-in  Chief  of  the  forces 
in  India,  Sxt  W.  Gomm,  is  probably  at  thls  moment 
prendinig  at  a  plc-nic  party  in  the  vicinity  of 
Simkh,  wfaile  a  DiTislona]  Commander  is  carryiog 
<m  (or  rather  not  carrying  on)  the  war  in  Burmah 
ander  Instructions  from  Uie  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie !  Poer 
old  Sir  William  Gomm,  when  he  heard  that  the 
troops  were  about  to  embark  for  Bangoon,  did, 
wIth  eharacteristie  kindness  and  good  nature, 
latimate  his  Intention  of  **6edng  them  oflf;**  but 
Lerd  DalhouBle  oourteously  dissuaded  him  from 
ondertaking  a  jonmey  which  would  be  as  arduoas 
to  His  ExceOency  as  costly  to  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  bedly  Nem  has  an  able  artide  on  the 
Burmese  war ;  but  it  tonches  prindpally  on  the 
finance  part  of  the  bosinesa.  The  DaUy  JV«im 
Siys : — 

Lord  Dalhousie,  intends,  it  is  said,  to  make  the 
present  war  pay  Its  own  coet.  So  did  Lord 
linberst,  In  1824-6 ;  but  he  £uled  to  do  so,  and 
Lord  Dalhottsie  will  also  fall.  For  where  is  the 
King'  of  Ära,  golden-footed  though  he  be,  to 
proeure  such  a  sum  as  fifteen  millions  Sterling  ? 
There  is  no  such  amount  in  all  his  dominions.  In 
tiiat  caseLord  Dalhousie  threatens  to  annex  whole 
proTinces  of  the  Burmese  Empire.  That,  how- 
erer,  will  aggravate,  instead  of  dimlnishing  the 
eost  of  this  quarret  For  the  financial  resuTts  of 
au  our  recent  annexations  and  absorptions  have 
fleriously  increased  instead  of  diminishing,  the 
SDDual  defieits  In  the  Indfan  Treasury.  £inde, 
at  the  present  time,  is  a  burthen  on  the  general 
rerenues  of  India  (beyond  its  recelpts)  of  £^,000 
a-year.  In  t^e  Punjaub  the  cost  of  Hs  ciril  govem- 
ment  alone  nearly  eats  up  all  its  revenue,  and 
leares  aimost  the  whole  expenses  of  its  mÖltary 
establishments,  neceesarily  very  large,  to  be  pro- 
Tided  for  by  what  Lord  Hardinge  calls  *'  the  State,** 
but  what  we  prefer  designadng  **  the  people  of 
India.**  When  Lord  DaUrausle  absorbed  the  little 
State  of  SattaraK  be  lad  the  Oourt  of  Direetors  to 
expect  a  profit  of  some  £200,000  a-year  from  its 
•oquisltion. ,  The  restdt  bas,  howeyer,  falsifled  bis 
espeetations ;  and  the  lost  compels  the  conrt  to 
«pbraid  his  lordsbip  by  saying,  **  we  oertainly  were 
net  prepared  to  find  that  the  annaxation  of 
Sattarah  wouM  entaü  a  oharge  upon  the  general 
tesources  of  India.**  What  right,  then,  haye  we 
to  exp«ct  preit  to  tke  gOTenuuoBt  of  India  from 


any  territory  we  maj  aoqutre  from  the  King  if 
Ava?    NoneatalL 

TBK  KAFyn  WÜU 

The  war  is  not  yet  brought  to  a  close.  Opera- 
tions of  the  most  ylgorous  nature  are,  up  to  th« 
last  aooouBts,  being  carried  on  against  the  Eaffiri^ 
wfao  althou^  repeatedly  attacked,  dispersed, 
pursued,  and  kiUed  in  great  numbers,  are  neiäter, 
as  yet,  reduoed  to  Submission  nor  driyen  acreof 
the  Kei. 

It  appears  from  the  latest  intelligence  fhom  the 
Cape  that  the  anticipations  so  recently  expressed 
by  the  Chaneellor  fÄ  the  Exeheqner  respecthig 
the  Kaffir  War  haye  been  premature.  ThU 
sayage  tribe,  akhough  driyen  by  the  yalourof  our 
troops  from  their  fayorite  stroogbolds,  is  sdll  un- 
subdued.  Thelr  most  celebrated  chiefr  are  stffi 
at  large,and  although  the  number  of  thdr  fbUowert 
has  been  thinned  by  death  and  desertion,  the^ 
haye  hitherto  contriyed  to  bafBe  the  yigilanoe  ^ 
their  opponenrts.  If  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  remained 
at  bis  post  we  should  itaye  probably  known  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  position  and  relative  etrength  eC 
the  eontending  parües.  Tbat  gallant  officer  was 
communicatiye  to  a  fault;  and  being,  at  the  samo 
tIme,  a  roady  and  graphte  writer,  he  rendered  u» 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  yaried  moty*- 
ments  of  this  rcmarkable  contest.  The  deapatchet 
of  his  suceessor  present  a  striking  contrast  to  tha 
compositions  of  Sir  Harry  Smith.  General  Cath- 
cart  errs,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  brevity ;  but  do- 
one  oan  dispute  that  his  goyemment  has  been 
charaoterised  by  great  energy  and  good  sense; 
and  we  smcerely  hope  that,  in  a  yery  short  ttme» 
we  shall  hear  that  this  eosUy,  but  inglorions  war 
lias  been  bvonght  to  a  Bocces^  dose. 

Aüsnuxjur  oou». 
The  aeconnts  of  gold  In  Australia  become  mor^ 
maryellous  than  eyer.  The  most  recent  accounli 
State  thata  few  days  later  adyices  haye  been  ra- 
ceiyed,  and  it  appears  that  eren  during  that  time 
new  and  extensire  deposits  haye  been  cUscoyered. 
Betums  are  also  given  of  the  amounts  sent  down 
by  escort  firom  Mount  Alexander  and  Balarat 
mines,  to  the  Colony  of  Yictoria,  to  the  seaporl 
of  Melbourne  alone^  flrom  October,  1851,  to  tha- 
end  of  August,  which  show  the  steady  incresi» 
of  the  yield.    They  were  as  foUows : — 

Ounces. 

October,  1851 18,488 

Noyember,  " 60,878 

Deeember,  '* 169,684 

Jaauary,  1852 107,216 

Febniary,  "   111,778 

March,        " 128,778 

April,         "  185,11» 

May,  "  188,906 

JTune,  "  162,990 

July,  "  (aftertherain6)..853,182 

August,      "   850,968 

Besides  40,000  ounoes  ft^m  adjoining  localltlea, 
making  an  aggregate  of  1,771,974  ounoes  worÄ« 
£4  Sterling,  or  $20  per  ounce.  This,  howeyer, 
does  not  nearly  repreaent  the  entire  amount  ool- 
lected  eyen  fai  Victoria  alone,  since  the  miners  re- 
tahi  considerable  quantities  in  their  own  handb, 
and  it  ii|  ooBsequeallj,  oftimated  that  the  iiota«E 
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produce  for  the  eieren  months  caimot  haye  been 
lese  than  2,000,000  ouices,  worth  £10,000,000 
eterling.  The  yield  from  the  gold  fields  in  New 
tSouth  Wales,  brought  down  to  Sydney,  remaina 
to  be  added,  and  the  recent  dlecoyery  of  an  ex- 
tensiTe  tract  in  South  Australia  will  likewise  bare 
to  be  taken  into  acoonnt.  In  each  of  the  three 
colonies  there  is  enough,  it  la  now  beliered,  to  re- 
ward all  the  populaticm  that  can  poor  in  for 
Teara.  The  New  South  Wales  or  Sydney  minea 
naye  been  in  a  great  meaaure  neglected,  on  ac- 
count  of  the  searcity  of  handa,  but  they  are  beUev  ed 
to  be  almoBt  interminable>  in  extent,  and  in  some 
parta  nearly  as  rieh  aa  Mt.  Alexander  in  Victoria. 
One  large  tract  of  8 1 3,000  acres  belongs  to  the  Aus- 
tralian  Agricultural  Company,  founded  in  London 
about  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  during  the 
present  week  they  have  received  advicea  that 
the  whole  of  it  seeros  to  be  richly  impregnated 
with  gold,  and  that  it  ia  unposaible  to  estimate  its 
wealtb.  It  abounda  likewiae  with  quartz;  and 
0ome  pieces  actually  picked  from  the  surface  by 
the  Government  commissioner,  and  subsequently 
teated  at  Sydney,  were  found  to  yield  8  pounda 
4  ouncee  per  ton,  or  in  Sterling  value  £360  or 
£400. 

THl  OOHTllflNT. 

From  France  we  leam  that  the  positire  an- 
nouncementa,  so  lone  circulated,  of  an  existing 
engagement  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Frincess 
Yasa,  have  proTed  to  be  false,  and  the  Prineeas 
iiaa  preferred'Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  to  whom 
-ahe  is  positirely  engaged. 

And  now  for  Golomal  Chit-Chat  (Major 
^antinues) : — 

01.0L8  ur  vrpim  cakjlda. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  strongly  di- 
rected  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  prisons 
•in  some  of  the  leading  cities  and  towna  in  Upper 
Canada.  Measurea,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  in 
progress  to  remedy  the  evil,  so  far  aa  Hamilton 
4md  London  gaols  are  concemed ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  we  may  have  it  in  our 
power  to  make  a  simiUr  statoment  in  reference 
io  Toronto.  In  the  prison  of  this  city,  want  of 
room  rendera  anything  in  the  shape  of  Classifica- 
tion almost  impracticable,  so  that  the  compara- 
tively  uncomipted  yonth  is  frequenUy  caged  with 
the  ru£Elan  grown  hoary  in  crime. 

▲  LITKR1.RT  OEX. 

The  Conservativ«  Bxponior  vouehea  fbr  the 
ibllowing,  as  a  litoral  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Re- 
gulations  adoptod  by  the  Sohool  Tnistees  of 
School  Section  Ko.  14,  in  the  Township  of  Nis- 
0ouri,  Oxford.  It  is  worthy  of  preservation  as  a 
curiosity  of  literature : — 

**  Thou  shalt  not  He  thou  shalt  not  swear  tbou 
shalt  notspeak  asmutty  or  blagard  talk  thou  shalt 
not  steal  thy  neighbour's  dinner  hia  ink  or  handle 
bis  books  or  anything  that  \b  hls 

no  whispering  no  langhing  no  leaving  Seats 
with  llberty  nor  meddle  with  books  Slates  pens 
nor  ink  without  liberty  no  quareling  no  lying  no 
fitting  no  Swearing  Stealins  nor  telling  tales  out 
•of  School  no  disputing  no  bad  langnage  no  pushlns 
«ach  other  in  the  mud  nor  in  the  dien  on  Üie  road 
liome 

any  Ohildren  Coming  withoot  proper  bo(du 


their  parenta  to  be  no  te  fVed  by  a  letter  if  not 
punctuaUy  attended  to  shall  be  hable  to  be  dia- 
missed  from  School. 

^      Hkhbt  B  Nicholb 
Jomr  BsooK." 

HOir.   KOBXRT  BAlOWIV. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Baldwln  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Hon.  Francis  Hincks,  which  appears  In 
one  of  the  organs  at  Quebec  Aüuding  to  a 
Statement  made  by  a  contemporary,  that  **Mr. 
Hincks  had  participated  m  throwing  Mr.  Baldwin 
oyerboard,  •  •  •  because  it  answered  his  pur- 
pose  to  remain  in  office,"  Mr.  Baldwin  says :— "  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  not  to  be  generaUy  known, 
that  at  the  time  I  feit  it  to  be  my  duty  to  resign, 
in  consequence  of  the  dlvision  on  the  Chancery 
question,  you  offered  to  go  out  with  me,  and  that 
it  was  upon  my  urging  you  not  to  do  so,  and 
pointing  out  the  düference  in  our  relative  positiona, 
with  respect  to  that  question,  that  you  abetained 
from  tendering  your  resignation  at  the  same 
time ;  and  that  you  not  onlv  exerted  youra^  to 
promoto  my  retum  for  North  Tork,  at  the  general 
election,  but  showed  every  desire  consistent  with 
vour  Position,  that  I  sbould  be  retumed  fbr 
Niagara,  upon  your  electing  to  sIt  fbr  Oxford.** 
Mr.  Baldwin  adds,  he  had  at  first  thought  of 
making  these  fiicts  known  in  Toronto,  but  finaüj 
conduded  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Hincks,  in  order 
that  he  might  do  with  them  what  he  deemed  the 
"  most  desirable,"  which  appears  to  be  pubSca- 
tion  in  an  organ. 

UPPKR  CANADl.  COMMON  8CH00LS. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1851  was 
8,277,  being  199  less  than  hi  1850.  The  report 
says,  "  this  shews  there  were  fewer  changea 
of  teachers  in  1851  than  1850 — there  being  not 
three  hundred  more  teachers  employed  than  there 
were  sehools  in  Operation.*^  The  number  of  firat 
class  certificates  given  to  teachers  during  1851 
was  878  ;  second  class  certificates,  1,272 ;  third 
ditto,  1,547 ;  total,  8,187 :  being  247  leea  than 
the  number  of  teachers  licensed  by  Local  Super- 
hitendents  in  1850.  EiTorts  are  made  to  pnine 
the  profession  as  much  as  possible  of  incompetent 
teachers.  .  Very  few  teachers  are  employed  wbo 
do  not  pröfess  some  religious  persuasion.  The 
number  of  81  is  given  in  the  table,  under  the 
heading  **  other  persua^ona  and  those  not  re- 
portod  ;'*  and  of  that  number  it  is  believed  tl 
belong  to  some  sect  or  other.  The  largeat  de- 
crease  is  of  Methodist  and  Baptist  teachers ;  the 
smallest,  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ensland ; 
while  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Quakers.  The  average  rato  of  salines  of  teach- 
ers presents  a  gratifying  hnprovement.  It  was 
for  male  teachers,  in  1850,  without  board,  £52 
4s. ;  in  1851,  £56  12s. ;  for  female  teachers,  in 
1850,  £81  10s. ;  in  1851,  £33  lOe. 

GRAND  TRUNK  llAILROAD. 

The  MontTMl  Piiot  states,  it  is  informed  on 
good  authority,  that  the  contract  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  from  Montreal  to  Toronto,  has 
been  signed  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  assodates» 
on  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rosa. 
The  line  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton  has  been  nn- 
dertaken  by  another  contractor,  at  £1,000  more 
per  mile  than  the  Grand  Trunk  Line.  The  proe* 
pects  of  the  Trois  Pistoles  Railroad  are  good. 
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ST.  lOHM,  HIW  BRUKSWXOk. 

We  copy  the  following  accoont)  in  rektion  to 
the  proeperity  of  St.  John,  from  the  New$  of  that 
dty:- 

"  We  hATe  passed  tiiroogh  one  of  ibe  finest,  if 
not  the  finest,  bosine«  seasons  ever  known  to 
N«ir  Bnuisinck.  Our  ghipa,  timber  and  deaU, 
bare  brougfat  satisfactory  pricea  in  the  Snglish 
market  We  have  had  a  long  warm  summer. 
The  harrest  has  been  most  abundant.  The  hay 
crop  which  feil  ehort  in  some  localities,  has  been 
made  op  in  quantity,  by  the  open  fall  weather, 
which  we  hare  been  ei\joying  for  some  time.  A 
fiirmer  and  a  man  of  judgment  informs  na,  that 
this  fiiTourable  season  Ims  been  equal  to  one- 
Bxth  added  to  the  agricultoral  wealth  o£  the  Pro- 
Tioce  for  the  last  sammer.  Another  farmer  states 
that  he  has*  sayed  £26  worth  of  hay.  up  to  the 
present  time,  comparing  this  with  the  last  season. 
Our  merchants  have  done  an  actire  businees  du- 
ziog  the  present  year;  and  as  a  proof  that  our 
mechanics  haye  not  been  idle,  we  m^y  State  that 
carpenters  in  the  ship  yards  are  now  receiving 
78.  6d.  per  day.  At  the  Suspension  bridge  they 
are  obtaining  10a.  In  the  city  we  beliere  good 
house  carpenters  are  getting  7s.  6d.  Other  ope- 
ntires  corresponding  rates.  Our  dry  goods  and 
other  business  folks,  have  likewise  made  good 
Profits  during  the  past  summer,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  people  going  in  and  Coming 
oat  of  the  Stores.  Money  has  been  abundant. 
The  banks  have  been  considerate  and  aecom- 
modating,  wherever  the  securities  hare  answered. 
The  city  is  tn  a  perfect  sUte  of  soWency.  It 
nerer  was  more  so.  Höre  buildings  have  been 
erected  this  jear  than  during  any  year  before, 
while  some  of  them  would  do  credit  to  any  city 
m  the  World — ^for  example,  those  brich  edifices 
in  Euig  Street** 

The  aocountB  from  Nora  Scotia  State  that  Mr. 
Howe  has  been  suocessftil  in  his  English  mission, 
and  that  he  can  obtain  any  amount  of  money  for 
railroad  purposea,  at  6  per  cent,  on  Provincial 
tecority.  Also,  that  the  Ooremment  were  wiUing 
to  re-open  neeoeiations  for  affordlng  the  Imperial 
goaruitee  to  build  the  Korthem  Une,  which  Mr. 
ttineks  so  contemptuously  rgected. 

We  learn  from  the  Niagara  ChronieU  that  the 
result  of  the  recent  Municipal  Elections  in  the 
Gounty  of  Weiland  is  another  tU  upon  the  ques- 
tion  of  Separation  from  Lincoln — fiTe  of  the  con- 
stitaencies  having  elected  GoandUors  in  favor  of^ 
and  fire  against  such  Separation. 

The  colonial-bailt(St.  Johns,  N.  B.)  ship  Marco 
Polo,  1626  tons,  Gaptain  Forbes,  has  made  the 
nnriTalled  passage  from  Lirerpool,  8rd  July,  to 
Melbourne,  Australia,  in  68  daya,  and  back  in  76 
daya !  She  sailed  from  Melbourne  llth  October, 
aod  arriTcd  at  Liverpool  on  the  S6th  of  Deoember. 

The  Major. — And  now,  Doctor,  for  jour 
eontribationsL 

The  DocTOit — Science  and  Art,  bare  I 
none,  for  the  selections  that  I  would  fiun  make, 
are  long  and  uneuitable  for  our  purpMe, 
beddea,  I  reallj  think  that  8%UimarC$  and  our 
own  Canadinn  Journal^  are  guch  valuable 
»orki^  tkäi  it  is  gomething  like  presomption 


in  US  to  attempt  more  than  a  bare  record  of 
any  startling  disooyery, — ^referring  the  reader 
interested  in  those  matters  to  these  Journals, 
for  particular  Information.  My  Music  is  here. 
The  song  is,  as  usual,  from  our  talented  fKend, 
the  Mus.  Bac.  My  remarks,  if  som^what 
severe,  are  yet,  I  think,  better  than  unmean- 
ing  and  unquaUfiod  praise.    Now,  Laird. 

The  Laibd. — Here  are  my  *'  Facta,'*  and  I 
hope  they  will  do  some  guid  to  the  risinff 
generation, — for  I  hae  waled  them  with 
muckle  care  for  their  especial  beboo£  (Laird 
readi)  : — 

PROFESSIONAL  SDVCATION  OV  VAEMERS. 

The  farmer  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  perfection, 
the  highest  grade  of  the  human  &mily  in  private 
lifo;  but,  as  a  general  ruie,  he  \b  not  so.  I  have 
mixed  much  with  all  claases  of  society  in  this 
country,  and  can  say  franldy  that  I  have  met  with 
more  genuine  gentlemen  in  the  country,  od  farms 
and  plantations,  than  in  cities  and  towns.  I  have 
found  but  one  fault  in  all  my  intercourse  with 
country  people,  that  is  caiculated  to  degrade 
them,  and  that  is  almost  universally  prevalent; 
and  80  long  as  it  does  prevail  it  must  continue  to 
degrade  the  profession.  It  is  the  absence  of  a 
proper  etprit  de  cotjm^  and  in  its  place,  a  longing 
desh«  for  other  proresdons.  They  *'  look  dtnon^ 
upon  their  own  profession,  andup  to  every  other. 
They  educate  their  sons  for  kwyera,  doctors,  di- 
vines,  merchants ;  and  those  who  cannot  be  thus 
educated,  educate  themtelvei  for  farmers,  a»  it 
happeru.    Is  not  this  the  truth  ? 

Now  this  must  be  reformed  entirely.  Farmers 
must  be  ambitious  of  becoming  great  fiirmers,  in- 
stead  of  great  lawyers  and  doctors ;  and  farmers* 
sons  and  oaugbters  must  be  enabled  to  see  in  their 
&ther*s  profession,  a  Station  and  Standing  suffi- 
ciently  exalted  to  satisfy  the  highest  ambition« 
But  how  can  this  be  accomplished  ?  By  a  proper 
System  of  education.  At  present  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  education  is  what  is  called  professional 
— that  is,  the  Student  is  being  educated  for  i^ 
lawyer,  &c.  Take  the  cataloguo  of  our  Colleges, 
and  where  you  will  find  one  Student  preparing  for 
an  agricidtural  Ufe,  you  will  find  five  hundred 
preparing  for  other  profesrions.  If  a  farmer  has 
two  sons,  and  the  one  exhibits  a  modicum  of  in- 
tellectual  *^  smartness,*'  and  the  other  the  same 
amount  of  dullness,  the  former  is  forthwith  sent 
to  the  hiw-school,  the  Utter  to  the  bam-yard. 

Among  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  education  of  fkrmers*  sons,  I  have  not  seen 
what  I  consider  the  proper  idea  inculcated.  It  is 
true,  we  are  continually  fumished  with  essays  re- 
commending  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools,  Colleges,  farm  schools«  &c.,  but  they  do 
not  contain  the  germ  from  which  the  fhture  tree 
must  grow.  Le^slatures  must  not  be  looked  to 
to  establish  schools.  Farmers  must  establish 
them  themselves.  Lawyers,  and  doctors,  and  di- 
vines  establish  their  own  schools,  and  why  not 
farmers?  These  professions  would  fare  pooriy, 
Just  as  the  fnrmers  do,  if  they  were  to  depend 
upon  the  legfshitnres  to  establish  medioal  schools, 
&c,  for  them.  No ;  they  first  put  their  Shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  and  then  call  upon  Hercules.  But 
the  great  idea,  so  universally  overiooked,  is,  that 
the  nrmers  must  first  apprecUte  the  respeetat^ 
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Kty,  t}i«  genüUty  of  their  own  profesakm,  before 
they  can  be  induced  fco  take  fche  proper  measuros 
io  iosore  a  tborough  professional  edocatioa  £>r 
their  sons.  Tliey  must  cultivate  aspirit  ol  respect 
foT  themseWe«  and  their  profe^on ;  and  consider 
no  other  class  of  men,  no  other  profeasion  supe- 
rior  or  more  respectable  than  their  own.  They 
should  do  as  other  professions  do,  associate  and 
eodsnlt  together  upon  their  own  profeasionai 
affiUm ;  establish  schools  and  coUegee  for  tfae  edu- 
cation  of  the  young ;  and,  in  fact,  do  as  all  other 
professions  do  to  adTanoe  their  own  intorest 

Let  US  Sketch  a  pUn  of  edueation,  and  as  a 
model  we  will  take  the  medical  profeasion.  What 
does  a  man  do  who  has  a  son  that  he  wishes  to 
make  a  doctor  of  ?  He  selects  some  good  physi- 
cian,  and  puts  his  son  wi'th  him  to  stiuly,  two  or 
three  years.  This  is  to  giTe  him  a  theoretical 
luicwledge  of  the  nidiments.  The  phyaician  will 
instruct  him  as  to  the  booka  he  must  read,  make 
bim  acquainted  wifch  the  minor  practical  duties  of 
the  profeasion,  and  gire  him  opportunities  for 
such  practice  as  may  be  oonsidered  proper.  This 
is  an  appreniiceship.  Aller  a  proper  length  of 
study  In  the  office,  he  b  sent  to  the  medical  Col- 
lege, where  he  completea  bis  theoretical  studies, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  the  clinical  practice  in 
the  infirmary  or  hospital,  and  at  a  prq)er  time, 
after  sufficientexamination,he  receiveshisdiploma. 
Kow,  larmers  should  do  the  same  with  thoee  of 
iheur  sons  they  intend  for  furmers.  They  should 
instruct  tbem  in  the  principles  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tice of  their  art;  they  shomd  put  books  into  their 
bands  to  be  studied ;  they  shouM,  in  fitct,  be  car- 
ried  through  a  regulär  apprenticeship.  When  they 
have  gone  through  with  this  prelimmary  study  of 
theoretioal  and  practical  fimnmg,  such  as  can  be 
ffiFen  them  ai  home,  or  with  some  respectable 
Sumer,  they  are  prepared  for  ihe  higher  school 
studies.  Erery  oounty  should  have  at  least  one 
high  Agricuitural  School,  estnblished  and  sup- 
ported  by  the  fiirmers,  both  in  the  science  or 
theory,  and  practice  of  a^iculture.  Until  the 
fimner  adopt  a  System  of  this  aort,  it  is  imponible 
that  they  oan  erer  attain  to  that  high  profenional 
•tandbg  that  is  ei\)oyed  by  other  professions. 

What,  let  US  a^  is  the  System  at  present  in 
Togue^  The  boy  grows  up  on  the  iarm,  and  sees 
as  uttle  of  the  £uin-work  as  he  possibly  can.  No 
one  explains  to  him  the  why  and  because  of  any 
Operation.  If  bis  parents  are  able,  he  is  sent  to 
some  neighboring  school,  where  he  leams  to  read 
and  write,  and  possibly  to  *^cypher  **  some :  but 
be  leams  to  envy  the  oondiäon  of  the  school- 
master,  the  clerk  in  the  störe,  the  doctor^s  Stu- 
dent«, and  the  hiwyer*s  young  men,  and  to  hate 
the  idea  of  retuming  to  the  wodc  of  a  pkin  fimner. 
Bere  is  the  root  of  the  eTi],and  I  do  not  see  how 
it  is  to  be  eradioated,  ezoept  by  a  radioal  ohange 
in  the  school  System,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  &* 
mers  theroselves,  as  to  the  standiog|and  character 
of  a  fiurmer*s  profeesion.  If  the  young  be  induced 
to  ooQsider  the  profeasion  of  a  fimner  as  dignifled 
and  {i^fUetl  as  that  of  any  other  ohMs,  they  would 
not  so  readily  imbibe  a  dialike  for  it  This  can 
be  accompUsbed  by  a  proper  systematio  oourae  of 
instruction  at  home,  and  by  aohools  properly  in« 
itituted  and  managed. 

As  a  general  rule,  every  daas  of  people  e^joy 
preoisely  tho  oharaoter  «nd  sUndlog  in  soclofcy 


that  they  themaeires  select.  If  the  membe»  of 
any  profeseion,  as  a  body,  select  a  high  grade  ot 
Standing,  and  use  the  means  for  attakoig  it»  ther 
must  and  will  oocupy  it.  But  if  they  D>mly  look 
upon  this  high  grade  with  an  enrions  eye,  and  take 
no  measures  for  securing  it  to  tbemsehreSy  they 
will  most  assuredly  neyer  attain  ik  Tbere  is  a 
▼ery  preyalent  klea  among  prac^cal  working 
people,  that  Uker  people  look  upon  them  as  a  de- 
graded  dass.  In  all  my  ezperience,  I  haye  lemd 
Ulis  idea  to  baye  originated  with  themselyes,  and 
that  the  other  classes,  without  tbehr  soggeetioiL 
woold  neyer  haye  thougfat  of  sueh  a  tbing.  Sel^ 
respect  should  induee  eyery  man  to  p«t  a  proper 
esomate  upoo  bis  own  ckums  to  the  respect  off 
others,  and  preclude  tbe  idea  that  any  ose  da» 
can,  mucb  lese  cfoea,  miderrate  theou 

FASM  BCONOMT. 

**  I  am  not  rieh  emougk  to  be  economfoal/  saSd 
a  youne  friend  of  ours,  wben  we  strongly  reeoa 
mended  to  him  the  piofits  of  a  certain  Improye» 
ment  **  The  want  of  means  compels  me  to  work 
constantly  to  a  disadyantage,  and  I  eannoi  eigeT 
the  priyileges  and  profits  of  my  richer  neighbora.* 
This  is  a  diflBenl^  in  whidi  Hiany  intelGgeat 
iarmers  haye  found  themselyes j>laeed,  and  mm 
whicb  they  ^ould  most  f^ly  be  extricated.  Ib- 
numerable  instances  are  ooeurring  In  their  daüy 
practice,  where  they  could  secure  golden  re«dla^ 
had  they  only  the  leyer  of  oapital  plaeed  in  their 
hands;  but  as  they  are  now  situated,  they  wtem 
to  themsehres  like  the  man  who  fo  digginc  the 
earth  with  his  unassisted  hands,  or  the  one  wbo  is 
compelled  to  carry  water  in  an  egg-efadl,  while 
their  more  fbrtunate  ndgfabors  are  tuming  wp  the 
deep  soll  with  the  most  perfect  histruments,  or 
sending  streams  of  refi^Mhment  and  fertility 
tiirou^  easy  Channels  oyer  their  antlre  hnm, 
Now,  we  are  not  about  to  plan  a  **royal  read**  ef 
escape  fh>m  this  difBculty ;  it  must  be  met  and 
oonquered.  If  the  attack  is  rightly  made,  tlio 
oonquest  wiU  be  oomparatiyely  ea^y ;  if  wronf^, 
it  will  be  the  dasoouraging  and  fbnnidablo  taak  of 
aüfe-tune. 

The  eager  inquiry  Is  now  made,  What  is  tfae 
easieat  mmie  of  oonquest  t  We  answer,  tho  fiial 
and  sreat  leading  means,  is  a  large  fund  of  tbo- 
rough and  practical  knmiUd^  Tbe  man  wbo,  by 
a  close  obseryation  of  results  in  bis  own  inraotice 
and  in  the  experience  of  others,  in  connectlon 
with  the  immense  amount  of  useßil  tuf^ettwuM 
(to  say  nothing  of  distinct  pracdcal  directions) 
oontained  in  the  best  publioations  of  the  day, 
possesses,  eyen  with  a  yery  short  pnrse,  a  yast 
adyantage  oyer  the  short-dghted,  Ignorant,  and 
uDobseryant  capitaUst  He  wül  turn  to  advan- 
tage,  eyen  with  nlayeiy  limited  means,  a  tbooaand 
resources  which  others  woold  attow  Io  sieep  ue> 
enipk>yed  for  eyer. 

We  once  had  oooaslon  to  obsenre  the  eontrasl 
In  the  oondition  of  two  young  üunera,  eno  of 
whom  had  a  fbur4iundred  acre  &rm  ^^left**  to 
him ;  the  other  had  but  fUty  aores,  whidi  be  had 
paid  for  In  part,  by  preyiously  laboring  on  a  bam 
for  some  years  by  the  month  in  summer,  and 
t||Mhing  a  distriotsehool  In  winter.  The  one  bad 
the  oapital  of  money  which  his  own  banda  bad 
neyer  eamed;  the  other  possesseiä  the  more  vahK 
aUe  eapital  of  knowledge  and  Indomitable  p«ie« 
Tonooe,    TbayooogbwvMiQoraint^cMtediA 
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ildmg  aboBt,  in  parüee,  balli,  äCy  than  in  tfae 
deüasof  fiuioing,  and  knew  the  oontentt  of  every 
aewapaper  nin<m  better  than  of  any  agricultoral 
Journal  Eis  £ina  beoame  an  exact  reflection  of 
its  owiier*8  character.  Feaceswere  soon  obacured 
hj  beks  of  alden,  blackbonies,  and  bardocks ; 
and  baildingt  showed  marka  of  premature  age, 
MXid  becaiDe  dÜapidated.  Tfaere  was  a  thirty-acre 
sardi,  which  ndgbt  hare  been  drained,  but  it 
aierer  was.  And  there  was  a  patch  of  Ganada 
thistlea  which  fiUed  one  twelve-acre  field,  and  part 
4f  anolher,  whieh  he  could  hare  deetroyed  in  one 
•eaaon,  liad  he  known  how  othen  faad  done.  One 
hvndred  aod  eighty  loads  of  manure,  as  estimated 
at  one  time  by  a  neighbor,  were  allowed  to  He  a 
wbole  year  abont  hia  bam,  without  appUcation. 
fiia  catde  were  of  the  k>ng-homed,  big-headed, 
■barp-backed  breed.  Hia  swine  were  Uie  Long- 
briatted  Racera.  Hia  profits  in  (arming  may  be 
•aiBy  gneaaed.  There  was  a  general  complaint 
•  «mong  hia  neighl)ora,  that  hia  debta  were  never 
mei  within  aix  montha  afier  the  appointed  pay- 
-^y,  and  that  he  endnred  a  abarp  dua  with  extra- 
€r#Bary  patience.  It  ia  tme,  neeeaaity  drove  him 
to  retroKsh  hia  expenaea,  and  the  improved  ex- 
ample«  abont  bim  induced  him  to  amend  hia  prac- 
tica, bot  not  «itO  liia  fiirm  waa  reduced  to  lese 
tfian  half  ita  original  aiie,  by  portiona  aold  off  at 
Hyree  düferent  timea  to  aatifliy  mortgagea. 

Well,  what  became  of  the  young  fifty-acre  far- 
mer,  we  are  aaked.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  **  fifty- 
mcre  fimner.**  He  began  by  examioing  closely 
wtiat  improvementa  could  be  made,  of  whateyer 
diaracter  and  kind,  whether  cheap  or  expensive. 
Among  theae  he  waa  compelled  to  select  first,  tht 
cheap  improreraenta,  or  thoae  which  promised 
tfae  largeat  profita  for  the  amalleet  outlay.  One 
of  the  nrat  of  theae  waa  the  draining  of  a  three- 
«cre  alder  awamp,  a  largeportion  of  which  he  did 
with  hia  own  handa  in  antumn,  between  seeding 
•nd  threshing.  He  had  read  of  auccesa  with  brwth 
dtmnM  ;  he  constmcted  all  the  side  or  secondary 
«hanneto  by  fill^g  them  at  the  bottom  with  the 
boshea  cut  from  the  ground,  which  enabled  him 
to  acoompliah  the  work  at  leaa  than  half  the  usoal 
prioe.  Theae  braah  drainahave  now  atood  roany 
jeara,  and  the  bmah  being  wholly  excladed  from 
the  extemal  air,  haa  not  decayed,  and  they  carry 
off  Ae  Kttle  water  reqnired,  being  nnmeroua,  and 
at  regulär  inter^ala.  Now,  obserTe  the  result : 
The  alder  awamp  would  not  have  aold  originally 
for  iive  dollara  an  aore ;  it  now  bringa  crops  of 
wheat,  broom-oom,  and  meadow  graas,  more  than 
paying  the  intereat  on  a  handred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  acre,  beaklea  all  expenaea.  He  doobied  hia 
Danare  by  drawing  from  the  moat  peaty  portlon 
of  thia  dndned  awamp,  large  quantitiea  of  muck 
to  hia  fiuiB^yard,  where  it  waa  kept  oomparatiTidy 
dry  tili  wanted,  under  a  cheap  alab  and  straw 
ahed.  By  paying  a  small  aum  yearly,  he  waa  en- 
abled to  imprOTe  iromenaely  the  breed  of  hia 
dutle,  aheep,  and  awine,  whioh  he  thiiika  has 
retomed  the  money  thua  expended  atleaat  twenty 
Ibid.  The  aame  keen  attention  to  hia  buainesa  in 
ather  pdnta,  enabled  him  to  effect  many  addi« 
tioaal  improTementa,  among  which  we  may  biüfly 
maation  a  cheap  and  almp^  horae^power  of  hU 
<nm  conatruction,  conaiating  of  a  rope  running  on 
tba  enda  of  radiating  arma,  which  enabled  him,  i>y 
meang  of  ooe  or  two  horgea,  at  necetaity  r^uired, 


to  thraah  hia  grain,  aaw  hia  wood,  drive  hia  chum, 
tum  hia  grind-etone,  and  slit  picket-lath.  It  if 
true,  he  haa  thrown  thia  rüde  aiachine  aaide  for 
the  greatly  improred  endleas-cfaain  power,  but  H 
^answ^red  hia  purpoae  for  the  time,  before  tiiedaya 
of  improTed  machinery.  But  among  all  bis  out- 
laya  for  the  sake  of  economy,  there  is  none  which 
he  thinks  has  repaid  him  äqual  to  ^e  subecriptioa 
money  applied  ia  taking  two  agrieulkiiral  periedi- 
cals,  cosdng  him  %\\  yearly  beaidea  poetage, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  hia  own  ex- 
perience  and  good  judgment,  bare  been  the  chief 
guidea  in  moat  of  hia  great  improYements.  He 
has  been  enabled  to  läd  aixty  more  acrea  to  hia 
jand,  and  the  wholepreaentaa  beautiftil  spedmeo 
of  neat,  finiahed,  and  profitable  farming. 

None  of  thiais  fictlon.  It  waa  gradually  aocom- 
pli8l|f)d  by  yeara  of  conatant,  ateady,  inteliigeni 
peraeyerance. 

SOWINO  CLOTIB  WITH  COR». 

Mr.  £ditor,-*^me  peraon  may  inquire  about 
aowing  clover  among  com,  and  aa  it  is  a  common 
practice  here,  and  our  manner  of  doing  it  appeara 
to  be  somewhat  different  from  others,  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  a  bnef  account  of  it.  As  our  oat* 
crop  here  bringa  but  a  poor  price,  and  is  gener- 
ally  considered  an  exhausting  one  to  our  soU,  a 
number  of  our  (armers  have  ceased  raising  it,  and 
instead  of  foUowing  our  com  crops  with  an  oat 
crop,  as  waa  our  usual  rotation  here,  we  now  al- 
waya  sow  our  com  fields  with  cloTer  seed.  We 
always  sow  U  iust  after  the  double-shovel  plough 
runs  through  our  com  the  last  tiine.  I  sowed  my 
seed  tbis  summer,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and 
the  com-field  now  looks  fine  and  green,  with  % 
good  coat  of  cloyer  on  it.  A  neigbbour  of  mioe 
has  now  one  of  the  finest-lookiug  clover  fielda. 
done  in  the  aame  way,  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
did  the  same  tbing  last  year,  and  the  year  before. 
It  affords  early  pasture  in  the  spring  following  ; 
and  then  the  cattle  are  kept  off  until  af\er  harvest» 
when  it  has  grown  up  considerably,  and  is  then 
tumed  ander  for  wheat.  I  never  tumed  under 
better  clover  than  1  did  this  fall,  that  was  sowed 
in  among  my  com  bist  summer  a  year.  Of  course 
we  do  not  sow  it  as  thick  as  if  we  would  want  to 
keep  it  for  mowing  or  permanent  pasture.  We 
consider  that  it  pays  us  much  bet^r  in  the  waj 
of  pasture,  and  then  in  a  maiiure  for  wheat,  than 
the  ordinary  oat  crop  would  afler  our  coro.  Wo 
seldom  fall  here  in  getting  it  to  catoh,  onlesa 
the  season  is  unusually  dry,  and  then  it  partially 
falls. 

We  always  sow  it  immediately  after  a  rain,  or 
directly  after  the  plough,  while  the  ground  i$ 
fresh  and  mellow,  and  it  will  then  start  at  once» 
and  if  the  drouth  does  not  kill  it,  yon  will  have  % 
fine  crop  of  clover. 

HiLLiNO  GoRir.— At  a  lata  meetmg  of  tha  New 
Hampshü'e  Legislative  Agricultural  Society,  au 
tho  Speakers  obiected  to  hiUing  coro.  One  fiuiaer^ 
who  had  expeiimented  by  hilling  and  leaving  tha 
earth  level,  found  no  apparent  difference  in  tho 
product,  but  fbund  the  Idlled  portiona  more  likely 
lo  be  broken  down  by  storma.  The  other  atood 
mor«  flrmly  ;  or  if  beut,  aooner  recovered  itsell. 
Waa  not  this  owing  to  the  better  maturing  and 
hardeaing  of  the  roots? 
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THE  EDITOB'S  SHANTY, 


CLIMBUIO  PLAXTB. 

,  "  As  graceftil  as  a  ▼ine,'*  is  a  Tery  oommon  ex- 
preasioD.  Every  one  thinka  the  phrase  quite  po- 
eücal,  and  that  ia  the  end  of  it  Ortue  and 
Betmty  are  well  enougb  to  talk  about,  and  aerv^ 
aa  excuses  for  writing  fine  aentencea,  aaj  onr 
utUitariana ;  bat  were  you  to  advocate  that  theae 
are  '*  qoalitiea  as  podtive  as  electro-magnetisni,'* 
yon  woald  at  once  be  set  down  as  a  hopeleaa  aen- 
timentalist. 

StiU,  we  are  about  to  propose  something  which 
bas  no  other  recommendation  tfaan  simpUcity, 
beauty,  and  grace.  It  coeta  nothing,  and  will 
afTord  no  pecnniary  income ;  but  it  looks  pretty. 
We  wish  to  talk  about  the  propriety  of  planting 
dimbing  pUuits  to  shade  the  Windows,  to  relieve 
the  monotonons  coloar  of  the  exterior  of  the 
hooae,  to  Cover  ap  everything  ogly,  and  to  hei|[|iten 
the  charm  of  everything  pretty  and  pictareeqve. 
Ko  matter  how  rüde  and  unaichitectoral  may  be 
your  dwelling,  Tinea  will  give  it  a  new  character, 
and  make  it  look  home-like  and  cheerfiiL  There 
never  was  a  grand  old  mansion  or  princely  palace, 
that  would  not  look  erander  and  more  kingly  for 
.  a  vine  to  twine  aboutlts  great  pillars,  whose  green 
leaves  and  bright  flowera  would  relieve  its  stem 
and  imposingappearance. 

A  decoration  of  this  kind,  you  have  not  to  wait 
years  to  bare-  completed;  nor  to  consult  with 
architects,  or  spend  much  time  yourself  to  secure 
it  A  wish  will  almost  bring  it  We  quote  Mr. 
Downing*B  reniarks  as  to  the  Tinea  most  suitable 
for  cultiTation :—  * 

*'  Our  two  faTouHte  Tinea,  then,  for  the  adom* 
ment  of  cottages,  in  the  Northern  States,  are  the 
double  Prairie  Rote,  and  the  Chine$e  Whtaria, 
Why  we  like  these  best  is,  because  they  have 
the  ffreatest  nomber  of  good  quallties  to  recom- 
mend  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  bardy, 
thriTing  in  all  soilsvid  exposures;  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  luxuriant  in  their  g^wth,  and 
produce  an  etfect  in  a  Tery  short  time--after 
which  they  may  be  kept  to  Uie  limita  of  a  Single 
piUar  on  the  piazza,  or  trained  OTer  the  whole  aide 
of  a  cottage ;  in  the  last  place,  they  are  rieh  in 
the  foliage,  and  beautifol  in  the  blossom. 

**Now,  there  are  many  Tinea  more  beautiful 
than  these  In  some  respects,  but  not  for  this  pur- 
pose,  and  taken  altogether.  For  cottage  drapery, 
a  populär  Tine  must  be  one  that  will  grow  any- 
where,  with  little  care,  and  must  need  no  shelter, 
and  the  least  posslble  attention,  beyond  seeing 
that  it  has  something  to  ron  on,  and  a  looking 
OTer,  pruning,  and  tying  up  once  a  year — say  in 
eariy  spring.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of 
these  two  Tinea ;  and  hence  we  think  they  de- 
serTe  to  be  planted  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other.  They  will  glTC  the  greatest  amount 
of  beauty,  with  the  leaat  eare,  and  in  the  greatest 
number  of  places.** 

The  Prairie  Rose  Is  of  uneommonly  rapid 
growtb^shoots  of  twenty  feet  in  a  Single  year, 
being  a  not  uncommon  sight  The  Ohinese  Wis- 
taria  is  o£  a  more  compact  growth,  and  ita  blos- 
•oms  hang  in  large  bunchee,  from  eight  inchea  to 
a  foot  k>ng. 

A  climbing  Tine  In  Ae  garden,  in  the  "front 
door-yard,"  and  in  pleasure-groonds,  is  particn- 
lariy  desirable.  One  great  mfficulty  in  the  way 
(4  planting  Tinea,  is  a  want  of  some  sapport    On 


the  one  band,  a  lattioe  bouae  or  arbor  ia  too  ex- 
pensiTO  for  persona  of  moderate  meana,  and  per» 
hapa  leaa  taste,  while  on  the  othw,  kdden  and 
stakes  are  foreTer  rotting  and  breaking  down  joii 
when  they  should  not 

**It  is  siroply  proenring  the  trank  of  a  eedaf 
tree  from  10  to  16  feet  Mgh,  shortening  in  tha 
side  branchea  to  within  two  feet  of  the  trank» 
and  still  shorter  near  the  top,  and  then  aetting  it 
again,  as  you  would  a  poat,  two  or  three  feet  deep 
in  the  gronud. 

'*  Cedar  is  the  best,  partly  because  it  will  last 
foreTer,  and  partly  becauae  the  regahr  dispositioa 
of  ita  branchea  forma  naturally  a  fine  trelKa  for 
the  ahoots  to  fasten  upon. 

"  Plant  your  &Tourite  climber,  whether  roaei 
wistaria,  or  hoaeysuckle,  at  the  foot  of  this  tree. 
It  will  soon  coTer  it  from  top  to  bottom,  witb  the 
finest  pyraroid  of  Terdure.  The  young  ahoot» 
wOl  ramble  out  on  ita  aide  branchea,  and  when  fai 
fuU  bloom  will  hang  most  gracefully  or  pie- 
turesquely  from  the  ends. 

*'  The  adTantage  of  this  mode  is  that,  once  ob- 
tained,  your  support  lasts  for  fifty  years;  it  is  so 
firm  thM  winds  do  not  Uow  it  down ;  it  presents 
CTery  side  to  the  kindly  influencea  of  sun  and  air, 
and  permita  cTery  blosaom  tiiat  opena,  to  be 
Seen  by  the  admiring  apectator." 

The  Majob. — And  what  has  been  Üie  re- 
sult  of  your  montbly  labours,  Mra.  Grondy  f 

Mbs.  Gründt. — ^Not  much,  but  still  eiiot4;ii 
to  enable  our  fiiir  Canadian  readers  to  render 
still  more  attractive  their  ahready  pretty  feces 
•nd  fine  figures.    (Mr$,  Orundy  reads) : 


DtSCRIPTIOff  OT  PLATK. 

Garruoi  CosTuiii. — Albanian  dreaa  of  grey 
silk.  The  skirt  omamented  with  rows  of  flowerB 
woTen  in  the  silk.  A  sroall  peliaae  mantle  of 
black  satin,  trimroed  with  Ganada  aaMe.  Bonnet 
of  bright  groaeille^wlored  TeWet,  trimmed  wiUi 
TelTet  flowera  of  the  same  oolor.  Uuder-trimming, 
white  flowera  and  Uonde.  Stringa  of  broad  white 
gros-de-naples  ribbon. 

PABISIAN  FASHIONB  FOR  JAKÜART,    1868. 

Dresses  for  momingand  general  wear'willbaTe 
the  bodies  more  or  less  open  In  front,  some  qnite 
to  the-waist;  these  stylea  haT«  amall  aquare  6iia- 
guinei ;  frinffe  ia  the  most  fkTorite  trimming  for 
this  style:  äe  piain  high  body  dosing  to  the 
throat  has  the  waist  round,  with  eeinturt  of  broad 
ribbon,  the  ends  floating. 

In  cloaks,  Talma* 9  are  still  in  mat  fiiTor ;  the 
Balm&ral  is  the  most  noTel  of  Uie  season ;  it  Ia 
exceedingly  graceful  and  becomhig  to  the  figure. 

Bonneta  are  still  wora  open,  the  eornera  neariy 
meeting  under  the  chin. 

GKNBRAL  0S8IRTATI0N8  ON  LOHDOV  FABHIOH  MXB 
DRX88. 

Thr  season  has  oalled  forth  a  Tast  Tariety  of  de- 
gant  noTeltiea  in  ball  dresses,  kc  For  young 
ladies,  Jupes  of  tulle,  white  or  odored,  are  orna- 
mented  with  braid  or  embroidery,  and  wom  OTer 
slips  of  silk  or  satin  of  the  aame  color  as  the  tolle. 
The  dreaaes  of  blaek  tulle,  worked  in  flowera  of 
natural  colora,  whkh  haTe  so  long  malntained 
their  hold  on  fkahionable  fkTor,  are  thia  seaaon 
more  aplendid  than  eTer ;  and  those  worked  with 
yellow  silk  haTe  perfeotly  the  effect  of  gold 
embroidery. 
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Next  in  fiiror  to  these  toUe  dreflses.  for  evening 
partiea»  are  the  dresMB  of  glac^  sUk  or  Itallao 
taffstr,  trimmed  wUh  blaok  TelTet,  dispoeed  in  & 
▼irietj  of  vajs.  A  yerj  ünTorite  stjle  for  the 
flkirts  of  these  dreesM,  consiato  of  two  or  tbree 
broad  flooncea,  each  edged  with  rows  of  narrow 
blick  TelTet,  elther  of  graduated  or  of  uniform 
vidtiL  The  cot  TelTet,  which  we  hare  ahready 
freqaently  mdntioned,  forma  an  exquiaite  trimming 
for  dreaaea  of  glace  ailk.  For  evening  partiea, 
pink,  jeHow  or  blae  are  the  fiiTorite  coiora.  We 
htre  Seen  a  dreaa  of  lemon-color  ailk,  having  two 
broad  flooncea  on  the  akirt.  Eaoh  floonce  waa 
edged  with  three  graduated  rowa  of  blaok  relvet ; 
the  loweat  row  bdng  rather  more  than  an  hich 
Wide,  and  abore  the  upper  row  of  relret  there 
wu  a  row  of  black  yandyked  lace ;  the  pointa  of 
the  vandjkea  tunüng  upward.  Cut  vefret  of  a 
rieh  leaf  pattem  ia  frequently  employed  for  front 
trimminga.  A  row  of  thia  foliage  aometimea  runa 
np  eaeh  aide  of  the  akirt,  or  ia  pUced  quite  in 
the  iablier  atyle.  The  corsage  and  aleoTea  ahould 
be  trimmed  to  oorreapond. 

For  erening  head  dreaaea,  a  Uviah  uae  ia  made 
of  g(M  and  aUrer,  pearla,  budea,  and  beada  of 
▼ariooa  coiora.  Flowera  and  leathera  haye,  how- 
er^,  km  none  of  the  &vor  they  have  ao  long 
eijoyed.  A  Tery  light  and  ahowy  kind  of  eren- 
iog  eoiffure,  ia  compoaed  of  a  Idnd  of  foliage  of 
bloode,  intermingled  with  marabouta  and  grapea 
of  gold  or  aürer.  Some  wreatha  of  a  novel  kind 
JQBt  introduced,  have  leavea  made  of  ahaded 
ertpe,  and  intermingled  with  amall  tulipa  made  of 
kce.  Theae  wreatha  are  perfect  eheft^ceuvru 
of  ligfatnesa.  Wreatha  of  relvet  folil^o;e,  brown, 
porple  or  green  intermingled  with  amall  flowera 
or  leaTfia  of  gold,  hare  a  rery  rieh  and  pretty 
effeet  Learea  of  blue  or  pink  crape,  intermin- 
ried  with  amall  buda  of  gold  or  ailver,  are  alao 
nTorite  head-dreaaea.  Other  wreatha  conaiat 
merely  of  leaToa  of  guipure  blonde,  aupporting  a 
Dtrrow  cordon  of  light  tea  roaea,  and  terminating 
at  each  dde  by  long  drooping  lea?ea  of  Uonde 
intermingled  with  apraya  and  roaebuda,  fiUling 
Teiy  low  on  the  neck,  and  inclining  backward. 
ThU  ia  an  eztremely  graceful  atyle  of  head-dreaa. 

The  Pariaian  ßewrittet  haye  given  freah  proofa 
of  thdr  taate  and  ingenuity  in  the  production  of 
lereral  new  wreatha— apecimena  of  which  have 
just  made  th^  appearance  in  London.  Of  theae 
DOTeltiea  the  moet  remarkable  ia  the  Omrland 
htpiriaU,  It  ia  oompoeed  of  gold  open-work 
leaTea,  and  forma  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
ibrehead  juai  abore  the '  bandeaux.  The  wreath 
enlargea  at  each  aide,  where  it  ia  intermingled 
with  amall  wioleta ;  the  efieot  of  which  m  oombi- 
Bition  with  the  gold  leavea  ia  rery  elegant. 
Another  b  diatinguiahed  by  the  name  of  the 
Omrlande  Pauliiu,  It  ia  compoaed  of  amall 
flowera  of  three  coloura,  blue,  pink  and  white. 
These  flowera,  which  are  ahaded  in  gradyated 
tmta,  are  ao  akilfülly  grouped  that  the  harmonioua 
blending  (tf  the  coloura  produoea  ahnoat  a  rain- 
bow  elTect.  The  Ouirlande  Pmdin«  forma  a  dou- 
ble oordon ;  one  portion  of  which  paaaea  aoroaa 
the  ibreheid  above  the  füll  bandeaux,  and  the 
other  paaaea  abore  the  plaita  or  twiata  at  the 
back  iMrt  of  the  head.  Thia  wreath  ia  finiahed 
OQ  one  ride  by  a  white  roae,  with  a  profhaioQ  of 
budiy  whidi  drop  rery  low  behind  the  e«r. 


THE  LADIES  OF  THE  OREATION. 

OB,  HOW  I  WAS  CÜRKD  OV  BIUIO  1.  STBONChMnTDKD 
WOMJÜI. 

I  AM  a  young  wife,  and  not  an  otd  woman.  In 
filBt  I  can  atiU  renture  to  gire  my  real  age  to  the 
inquiaitive  gentleman  who  comea  round  with  the 
cenaua  papera,  and  I  hare  not  been  driven  to  aeal 
up  the  fly-leaf  of  the  fiunily,  which  records 
''  Amxua  Jamb,  bom  lat  May,  1880." 

My  huaband,  aa  all  my  fHenda  aaaurt  me,  ia  all 
a  man  ought  to  be.  I  think  he  might  be  a  leeiU 
leaa  obatinate,  and  I  confeaa  he  haa  a  bad  habit  of 
bringing  hia  old  bachelor  frienda  home  to  dinner 
without  waming.  When  I  remonatrate,  he  is 
Tei7  eloquent  iS>out  the  unimportance  of  what 
there  may  be  for  dinner,  the  chief  ihing  being  a 
hearty  welcome,  ^,  &c.,  &c.,  thongh  I  muat  aay 
Tre  nerer  fouud  him  exactly  indifferent  to  whait 
ia  aerred  up. 

Still  I  don*t  comphiin— quite  the  rererae.  Fm 
rery  happy  not« — ^1  aay  novo^  becauae  it  waa  not 
alwaya  ao.  I  propoae  to  diacloae,  for  the  benefit 
of  youne  women  aboutto  marry,  the  aecret  of  our 
former  di8comfort,and  our  preaent  bappineaa.  The 
fiu^t  ia,  I  waabrought  up  a  atrong-minded  woman. 
I  waa  educated  on  the  PoataTozzian  ayatem— 
taught  to  aak  queationa  about  ererything  and  to 
inaiat  upon  anawera,  and  to  queation  the  an- 
awera.  After  I  had  pumped  my  goremeaa 
dry  in  thia  way,  nonpluaaed  papa,  and  gra^ 
reiUed  ererybody  in  the  houae,  no  wonder  I 
waa  found  a  nuiaance,  They  tried  to  find  food 
for  my  inquiring  diapoeition,  by  employing  my 
.reatleaa  eurioaity  on  all  aorta  of  '^ologiea/'  by 
aending  me  to  iäl  aorta  of  **  couraea,**  tül  my  in- 
tellectiud  digeation  became  aerioualy  impaired. 
Before  eighteen  I  had  taken  to  green  apectadea, 
and  Profissob  Faradat*8  Friday  ni^t  lecturea. 
One  thing,  howerer,  /  do  owe  to  the  Royal  In- 
atitution — I  met  my  huaband  there.  He  was 
charmiugly  Ignorant ;  I  explained  thhiga  to  hün^ 
and  hia  firat  arowal  took  place  after  I  had  nearly 
blo  wn  him  up  by  attempting  to  deoompoee  oxygen. 
in  which  I  only  aucceeded  hi  dtsoompoeing  myaelf. 
He  attended  three  oouraee  at  the  Inatitotion,  and 
decUired  he  had  a  tury  for  adenoe,  which  I  found 
out  afterwarda  waa  only  a  penchant  for  mow 
During  three  aeaaona  we  aat  on  the  aame  beuch, 
inhaled  the  aame  gaaea,  atarted  at  the  aame  ex- 
ploaiona.  He  put  a  great  roany  queationa  to  the 
leoturer,  and  one  queation  to  me,  which  I  anawered 
in  the  affirmatire.  After  our  marriage,  I  found 
that  hia  taate  for  adence  dedined  rapidly.  He 
aaked  me  no  more  queationa  about  the  ohemical 
affinitiea,  and  aeemed  perfecUy  inaenaible  to  the 
curioua  diaooyeriea  dadly  takiug  place  in  the 
entoioic  and  poleeontological  fielda  of  inyeatigation. 
The  only  queationa  he  aeemed  indined  to  entertain 
were  queationa  of  houae  expenaea ;  and  when  one 
Friday  I  propoaed  that  we  ahould  attend  PaoncssoB 
Fasadat^s  lecture  on  a  candle,  he  dedared  he 
didnH  c&re  a  anuff  about  auch  things,  and  that  he 
wiahed  aa  I  waa  married,  I  would  not  bother  my 
head  with  auch  atuff  t  Thia  waa  yery  painf^  to 
me,  and  we  had  our  flrat  diapute  about  thia  point 
I  quoted  Mis.  SoMSRyiLLrs  example  to  proye 
that  a  woman  may  be  deep  in  adence,  and  make 
no  worae  wife  for  it.  I  told  him  about  the  Ruaaiaa 
prinoeaa  with  whoan  Eclbr  correaponded,  and 
the  profesaoreas  who  used  to  lectore  at  Bologna, 
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thongh  she  was  so  pretty  Ae  kad  to  address  her 
cbsB  from  belÜDd  a  cnrtain. 

Nothing  would  conTince  him.  He  scoiTed  at 
-Ae  scientific  pretensUns  of  the  sex,  and  when  I 
carried  the  queslion  still  &rther,  and  enlarged  #n 
the  odioos  tyranny  by  which  men  strove  to  cabin, 
edb,  and  oonfine  oor  minds  and  bodies,  he  flew 
inio  a  passion  and  went  stnügfat  off  to  his  dab, 
where  he  dined  and  came  in  Yery  late,  smeUing 
itrongly  «f  cigars.  I  crfed  a  good  deal  ihat  night, 
bot  I  am  soiry  to  say  that  I  soon  after  returned 
to  the  subjeci,  and  the  more  snre  oor  argoment 
was  to  end  in  his  leaving  me  qnite  in  a  passion, 
fcr  that  abominable  mantal  faaiixNr  of  refiige,  the 
dvb,  the  more  sure,  somehow  or  other,  was  the 
•ponTersation  to  come  back  to  the  same  point  In 
fKt,  I  became  qmte  wretched,  and  I  donH  think 
he  was  a  bit  happier  thaii  I  was. 

Had  I  not  been  luckily  oured  of  my  no^ns 
«boot  the  eqnaMty  of  the  sezes  I  am  snre  we 
«hottld  haFe  separated — a  miserabie  coaple.  Aad 
iMyw  do  you  think  I  was  cured  ?  I  had  been  read- 
lag  the  report  of  that  remarkable  meeting  at 
fiyraouse,  Ohio,  U.  S.,  in  which  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  women  were  so  fordUy  set  Torih  by 
Hiss  LüCBiTiA  Mon  and  her  friends.  I  had  had 
«  perfectly  awful  argomeot  with  Bowakd  npon 
ihe  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  3lM«t,  and  he 
bad  gone  to  tke  club  as  usoal,  denoundng  streng- 
ninded  women,  with  an  obyions  aUusion  to  m«, 
And  dedariug  that  Üüs  continaal  diseiissioQ  was 
enongh  to  wear  a  man*s  li£s  out. 

I  retired  tobed  with  a  deep  sense  of  tke  wrongs 
of  our  sex,  and  of  Edwabb^s  brutality,  and  think- 
ing  whata  worid  this  would  be  if  women  had  their 
proper  plaee  in  it  on  an  equality  with  men.  I 
tried  to  read  myself  to  sleep  inth  Tbhktsoii^s 
Princeu,  and  thongfat  JiU*§  arguments  mach  more 
<xmclusiye  than  the  poet*8  conclusions.  At  last 
I  feil  aaleep,  and  dreamed — such  a  dream,  that  it 
peemed  as  if  I  lived  a  whtfle  life  through  it  all ! 

And  now  for  my  dream. 

I  was  living  in  a  worid  where  the  relations  of 
tiie  sexes  were  tomed  topsy-tnrvy.  The  women 
fiUed  the  men's  phuses,  and  the  lords  of  the  eres- 
tbn  were  its  huHes.  How  we  revelled  in  tiie 
ohange  at  first — particulariy  after  dinner!  It 
was  to  pleasant  to  be  left  round  the  dining-room 
table,  to  pass  the  decanters  aad  discuss  the 
▼intages  and  trifle  with  the  dessert,  whiU  ooe 
thoagbt  of  the  centlemen  yawning  orer  the 
•Ibums  and  annaiiM,  and  getting  up  dreary  Uttie 
bits  of  flat  acandal  otot  cups  of  lukewarm  tea, 
and  bering  eaeh  other,  and  being  bored,  all  alone 
in  the  drawing^room.  I  rather  think  we  talked 
•  good  deal  of  nonsense  about  the  wine,  and  old 
Him.  PiASODT((whose  front  had  unacoountably 
disappeared,  leariag  a  Tenend>le  bald  head  with 
a  tt^  fringe  of  grey  haar  round  about  it,  which 
•omebow  she  dänH  seem  in  the  least  to  oare 
about  seehig)  entirely  failed  in  her  attempt  to 

KBTont  US  from  nibbling  at  the  macardons  and 
nbons,whieh  she  said  spoiled  our  palates  for  the 
olaret ;  Fm  afraid,  too,  that  some  of  us  took  more 
wlae  thaa  we  were  used  to,  and  I  know  /  saw 
a  great  many  more  candles  than  there  were  on 
the  table,  and  Edwakd  eomphdned  bitterly  of  the 
way  I  chattered  with  young  SuROinoLt,  after  we 
eame  up  staira  into  the  drawiag-rooro,  which  was 
Qot  untU  we  liad  bten  irat  fer  tbrea  tiiBea.    But 


to  see  how  stupid  the  aiea  k>ok<ed !  aad  how  weiy 
glad  they  seemed  when  we  came  in,  and  iiow  it 
afterwards  appeared  they  had  been  comparing 
dotes  coBoenüng  their  wirea,  and  their  houae- 
keeping  expenses,  untU  they  had  all  but  quarrcfled. 
I  did  not  feel  at  all  wen  for  the  rest  of  the  erening» 
and  feU  asleep  ob  a  sofi^  tili  it  was  time  to  take 
Edwakd  home. 

Next  day  I  had  such  a  headaohe!  I  Towed  Td 
neTer  **pass  the  decanters**  again  aa  loog  as 
I  lived,  but  go  up  stairs  with  the  gentleanca. 
Edwabd  wanted  Tery  much  to  go  out  ^oppiog, 
but  I  was  much  too  ill  to  eaeort  him.  So  X  aeat 
Mart,  our  footHmaid,  to  take  care  of  bim  and  twa 
of  his  friends  who  called,  Maet  teils  aiie  they 
were  a  good  ded  etared  at  m  Regent  Street  by 
some  of  the  girls,  but  that  she  thougbt  her  l^ 
stick  aad  cocked  hat  frightened  them. 

I  feit  after  this  it  was  not  safe  for  Edwab»  te 
walk  abomt  without  me,  and,  as  he  waated  to  ge 
into  the  Oity  I  threw  off  my  headadie,  and  wen! 
with  hhn;  but,  feeUng  tired,  we  mouuted  aa 
Omnibus.  The  Gad  was  a  smart  giri,  Init  her 
Unguage  was  dreadfoHy  ''staag,"  and  I  was 
shocked  at  the  style  in  whkh  riie  '*Jfa^«  ^^^  (■• 
she  said)  to  a  poor  old  centleman  who  was  piA 
down  somewhere  where  ne  didnH  want  to  go  to. 
The  dnrer  (whem  she  addreesed  as  Sarab)  eB> 
couiaged  her,  and,  altogether,  I  theaght  I  had 
never  seen  two  sudi  odious  oreaturee,  and  was 
painfolly  cenvuiMd  that  women  had  ao  place 
before  or  behind  oamibuses. 

We  dined  at  Yeext^s,  and  stayed  aatQ  H  was 
duric  I  deckied  to  walk  home,  notwithstanding 
Edwakd's  remarks  about  the  impropriety  of  beiag 
''hl  the  Street  at  that  time  of  night"  I  poiirtei 
out  to  him  that  we  eould  always  depead  on  the 
poUoe,  but^-alas  !-4  had  forgotten  that  that  Ma& 
GoMMiesieifaR  Xat»  was  in  power  instead  of 
her  husband.  Just  as  we  passed  a  horrid  gin-^op, 
out  poured  a  rafoble  of  drunken  people  who  iasuked 
me  dreadfolly ;  and  when  I  called  pohce,  of  ooune 
the  poor  things  were  dreadfolly  alarmed  by  the 
behaTioar  of  these  wretehes,  one  oi  whom  ac^oally 
put  his  arm  round  the  8ergeant*s  waist.  If  it 
hadnH  been  for  ihe  old  private  watduaan  at  the 
banking-house  ck)ee  hj  (who  frightened  the  drunk- 
en men),  the  eonsequencee  migfat  hare  beea 
awfhl— pertiaps  Uie  eoastables  nüjght  hare  beea 
kissed  all  round  t 

I  foH  then  tiiat,  after  all,  street^eepfaig  is  a 
eoarse  and  brutal  employment,  fit  only  Cor  the 
other  sex. 

The  next  meraing  Sicilt  Baowii  (not  Joua, 
who  was  called  to  the  Bar  bMtyear)  came  in  with 
her  oousbi,  to  whem  she  told  me  she  had  proposed 
only  the  day  before  while  Ihey  were  out  fiahing. 
Emilt  had  gone  hxto  Ihe  Navy,  ander  Has. 
Admiral  Kaphe,  and  seemed  ta  me  to  bsTC 
grown  a  sad  wild  sort  of  girL  She  used  nautical 
phrases,  '*  shivered  her  timbers  "  freqaently,  and 
declared  she  wanted  to  "splioe  the  main^mce,* 
which,  I  disooTsr^  was  the  sailor  way  of  aakfaig 
foragUMofspiriUt  Than  she  was  fiiU  ofatories 
about  l'tfe  ob  board  sMp— what  larks  they  aaed  ta 
have  in  the  eoekpit,  how  she  had  been  sent  lo  the 
mast-head  for  belog  sanoy  to  the  captaineas,  and 
how  dreadfully  cold  it  was— and  wfaat  they  used 
to  suffer  in  roagh  weather.  and  how  they  had  to 
i  Uto  for  moafchs  together  ea  aalt  beef  and  biaouit^ 
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lod  altogetber  I  feit  that  It  was  an  abomiiMible 
thiog  U>  ooodemn  poor  women  to  such  hardahips, 
which,  aller  all,  men  are  betier  suited  for. 

AAer  £milt  and  her  coosIb  had  left,  EdwaU) 
ineistet)  on  my  taking  faim  to  hear  the  Baod  plaj 
at  St  Jamefl*8.  Really  I  had  nerer  hefore  thought 
Edw Arno  80  friroloua !  Howerer,  it  was  not  worth 
whOe  to  contradict  him,  so  I  took  him.  When 
ve  got  to  9t  James's,  I  saw  at  once  what  it  was 
that  made  him  so  anxioas  to  hear  the  band. 
Imagioe  mjr  feelings  when  I  found  that  it  was 
composed  of  the  nicest  joung  Uulies,  in  such  ttrj 
becoming  unilbrms,  with  a  stout  old  dnim-migorees. 
lostead  of  fifes  and  dmms,  the  instniments  nsed 
were  guitars  and  pianos,  and  ihej  played  Julliih's 
polkaa,  and  marched  Away  to  the  tune  of  **  The 
prCt  w^H  left  behind  um/*  Altogether  it  strack 
me  u  belog  a  style  of  music  better  suited  to  dance 
to,  (hav  to  mareh  to  battle  upon,  and  I  oould  not 
bat  idmit  to  mjself  that  the  old  fife  and  dnim  was 
(he  more  spirit-stirring  of  the  two. 

EowASD  wanting  a  new  hat,  I  went  with  him 
to  boy  one ;  but  he  was  such  a  tiroe  about  it, 
tTfiog  on  apwards  of  a  dozen  hats,  that  I  thougfat 
I  nerer  shoahl  hare  ffot  him  away.  I  nerer 
imagined  before  that  Mopplng  could  be  such  a 
Doisaice,  and  theo  I  saw  at  once  that  it  is  a 
mercifol  arrangement  which  sends  us  to  shop,  and 
oor  hosbands  to  wait  for  us. 

I  left  Edward  at  Güntcr's  and  walked  home. 
When  I  reached  our  own  door  I  was  stopped  by 
twooretKlressed,  tawdry,  fiit  women  of  the  Jewish 
penaasion,  who,  tapping  me  on  the  Shoulder, 
prodaced  a  plece  of  paper,  wlüch  they  calied  a 
wric,  and  informed  me  that  I  was  their  prisoner, 
00 1  judgroent  for  one  of  Edward's  horrid  cigar 
bOlfl.  I  pointod  out  to  them  that  the  debt  was 
incurred  by  him,  and  begzed  them  to  take  hhn ; 
bat  tbey  told  me  that  thelaw  now  made  the  wife 
mswemble  for  the  husband^s  debts,  than  whtch 
Dodiiag  can  be  more  uiyust.  I  feit  at  once  that 
this  was  not  a  change  for  the  better,  and  that, 
a(Ur  all,  it  was  quite  right  that  if  somebody  must 
pty  or  go  to  priaon,  it  shoukl  be  the  husband,  and 
not  the  wife. 

I  was  so  annoyed  by  this  latter  cirenmstance, 
that  I  went  to  call  upon  Mas.  BoboiTohbt  (a 
reeently  elected  Member  of  Parliament)  an  old 
•choolf^ow  of  Mama*s,  who  had  always  proved 
my  conatant  frtend.  Such  a  scene  of  confusion 
as  I  then  witnessed,  I  shali  nerer  fbrget  t  The 
stairs  wcre  Httered  all  over  with  brooms,  dust- 
paiu,  candlo-sticks,  and  coal-scuttles,  and  the 
drtfring-room,  into  which  I  was  allowed  to  find 
BT  way  as  I  oouM,  was  in  as  greatoOnfbskm  as  a 
^ker^s  Shop.  On  an  elegant  ottoman  were  a 
^Bstppaa  and  «  bündle  of  wood ;  the  sofas  were 
<Crewn  with  blue  books,  a  pair  of  süppers,  an 
opera  doak,  and  the  housemald's  box  oi  blaok 
lad  and  brushes. 

Aa  old  grey  parrot  had  got  out  of  his  cage  and 
VIS  bosily  employed  in  pictingholes  in  a  beautiful 
tibleHM>Ter,  whilü  *' Buttons,**  the  page,  was 
Ktted  at  the  piano,  endMTOuring  to  pick  out  the 
Dotes  of  an  Etliiopian  melody,  ailled  (I  beUeve) 
"SchaGettinüpStairs." 

Wben  I  succeededin  making  the  young  gentle- 
mn  aware  of  my  presence,  be  coolly  told  me  that 
"MisBos  was  busy,  aud  wouldn^t  be  disturbed  by 
Bobody;  and  that  Master  had  gone  out  in  ahuii; 


*  oos  he*d  been  rowed  for  wanting  to  go  to  th« 
play,  as  Missus  was  gettin*  up  her  Parllsmeni 
Speech  for  that  ereniirP 

This  explained  to  me  the  State  of  the  *'  Home 
Department;**  and  I  left  without  seeing  Mb0. 
BOROüGHBT,  conThiced  that  the  house  in  which 
woman  should  hate  a  roice  was  not  the  House  of 
Oommons. 

And  so  my  dream  went  on.  Ererywhere  I 
fbund  that  when  women  attempted  men*s  work, 
they  prored  their  own  unfitness  for  it — diseovered 
that  our  notions  of  the  happiness,  and  freedom, 
and  dignity  of  the  other  sex  are  founded  on  a 
mistake,  and  that  it  only  depends  on  us  to  mako 
them  our  sUiTes  and  adorers.  It  is  true,  we  are 
not  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  what,  after 
all,  is  public  opmion?  Tho  opinion  of  men,  if 
we  do  justice  to  ourselyes,  is  the  opinion  of  men*« 
wivos.  Is  there  mt  field  for  political  noabttorre 
or  legislation  like  Home  f  Wh&t  ir  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  a  wife  ?-^what  the  Budget 
to  the  weekly  house-bOls  t— what  the  difficulty  oÜ 
wringing  the  supplies  out  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  to  that  of  extracüng  a  cheqne  from  a  hard- 
op  hubby  ?  Depend  upon  it  there  is  employment 
for  any  anount  of  jockeyship  and  raanagemenl 
without  putting  one's  head  beyond  the  street  door. 
And  so  I  was  cured  of  my  notioa  of  putting  wo- 
man on  an  equality  with  man. 

I  saw  that  the  question*betweeQ  ihe  sexes  was 
not  one  of  superiority  or  inferiority ;  that  our  two 
spheres  lay  apart  from  each  other,  but  that  each 
exercised  on  th^  other  a  most  blessed  influence^« 
man*s  sphere,  the  world;  woman*s  sphere,  the 
home ;  the  former  braeing  the  gentle  iafluence  of 
the  latter  by  its  rough,  sharp  lessons  of  effort, 
enduranoe,  and  antagonism ;  the  latter  temperiiK 
the  hardening  effects  of  Ae  former  by  its  sei? 
denial,  its  sympathies,  and  its  aifections.  And 
I  feit  tiiat  if  we  are  to  compare  these  two  spheres, 
the  woman*s — while  the  narrow^r — ^is,  in  manj 
respects,  the  nobler  of  the  two,  and  her  part  in 
the  battle  of  life  not  unfrequently  the  more  im> 
portant  and  dangerous  one. 

This  was  the  lesson  of  my  dream.  I  awoke 
just  as  Edward  let  himself  in  with  his  latch-key, 
and  I  begged  his  pardon  for  my  eilly  forwardness; 

l  have  never  had  another  argument  sinoe ;  and 
I  don't  beliere  I  hare  any  **  mis^n**  that  caa 
take  me  away  firom  my  own  ftre>8ide. 

Damson  Chiise. — ^Put  the  damsons  in  a  stone 
jar,  which  place  in  an  OTen  or  on  a  stove  until  the 
Juice  runs  freely,  the  fruit  is  perfectiy  tcnder,  and 
the  stones  separate  from  it  Remoye  Ifae  stones 
with  a  silver  or  wooden  spoon ;  measure  the  pu^ 
in  a  preserving  pan  and  place  it  on  the  fire  and 
boil,  until  the  liquid  is  evaporated,  and  the  fruit 
left  dry.  Whilst  this  is  doing,  hare  ready  a  quan« 
tity  of  white  loaf  sugar,  allowhig  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  eyery  quart  of  pulp,  oa  meatured  whm 
ptU  itUo  the  pan.  Let  this  sugar  be  roUed  flne» 
and  then  heated  in  the  oyen  in  a  pan  until  it  is  so 
bot  that  the  band  oannot  be  kept  on  it  In  tbis 
bot  State  mix  the  sogar  thortmghfy  with  the  dry 
pulp,  also  bot  from  the  fire.  It  will  become  rery 
firm,  and  does  not  require  to  eo  on  the  fire  again. 
Put  it  ihto  jars  or  gksses  whilst  bot,  and  whea 
cold,  coyer  and  pnt  away. 
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The  cheerie  hoora  then  lore  will  a*  be  onr  ain, 
To  rest  when  we*re  weary  and  crack  when  we*re  fain. 
And  nane  to  ca*d  wrang  thoagh  Hwere  a*  the  lang  day,— 
0 1  wilt  thon  gang  wi'  me  then,  Jeanie,  loTe,  eay  ? 

In  the  aweet  aimmer  months,  when  the  leafa  on  the  tree, 
To  pu*  the  pyrola  thoalt  wander  wi*  me, 
And  watch  at  the  gloamtn*  the  8an*i  partings  ray,*- 
0 1  wilt  thon  gang  wi*  me  then,  Jeanie,  love,  ny  f 

Syne  when  the  canld  blast  whietles  dovn  ike  brown  deO» 
And  the  lang  winter*i  nights  are  baith  stormy  and  snell, 
Wi*  talee  o*  langsyne  ^en  well  whlle  them  away — 
0 1  wOt  thon  gang  wf  me  then,  Jeanie,  lote,  lay  ? 


Wi*  the  tear  in  her  e*e  ehe  haa  braided  her  hair, 
And  buBked  henel*  though  her  bosom  was  sair ; 
For  her  friends  a'  fbrbade,  bnt  her  heart  it  said  gae, 
And  wf  yoimg  (kp%  Hop^bonii  Jeaa  o*  Lenhope't  awajl 
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HÜSIO  OP  THE  MONTE. 


AlUSIO  OF  THB  AI0NTH. 


TOBOMTO  TOGAL  MÜBIO  80CIBTT. 

Tn  half-yetrly  Coneert  of  this  Society  wm  giTon 
On  che  lOth  Janaary,  at  the  St  Lawrence  Hall, 
And  waa  Tery  fiiyorably  received  by  a  crowded 
faouse.  The  programme  was,  on  the  whole,  at- 
tractive,  and  we  will  diacoM  the  variooB  morceaux 

The  redtative,  **  Kow  the  PhiUstines,*'  and 
ehonis  **  Lo  I  he  cometh,"  from  the  Oratorio  of 
David,  was  given  with  considerable  effect,  but  we 
tfaought  a  momentary  degree  of  anoertainty  in 
time  was  in  one  part  apparent.  This  might,  how- 
ever,  have  arieen  from  its  behigthe  introduetion. 
The  trio  '*I  am  weQ  pleased,*^  (Carissimi),  was 
we  think  a  btd  selection.  The  chorus  "And 
tiie  Qlory  of  the  Lord,*'-*Handel— afaTorite  with 
tSL  lovers  of  music,  whether  heard  sfmply  as  a 
öhoras  without  accompanhnent,  or  with  a  füll  or- 
chestra,  was  rendered  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
«totablished  reputaüon  of  a  much  older  Sodety 
than  the  Toronto  Vocal  Music  Society.  The  dif-< 
ferent  points  were  weü  taken  up  by  the  parts,  and 
the  üme  throughout  was  admirable.  The  solo 
'*0n  raighty  pens,** — Haydn^by  a  lady  amateur 
of  the  Society,  took  ns  entirely  by  surprise.  We 
were  not  prepared  to  hear  so*  fino  a  piece  of  tnu- 
•io  exeeiiied  by  an  amateur  with  so  much  ability 
and  taste.  The  vocalization  was  correct,  notwitb* 
Standing  its  exceeding  difficulty.  The  chorus, 
'*HaUeli\jah  to  the  Father," — Beethoven — was 
well  given ;  but  we  thought  tn  this,  as  inothers  of 
the  choruses,  a  want  cSf  power  was  observable. 
The  trio  and  chorus  from  the  Creation,  "  Most 
beautiful  appears,'*  and  **The  Lord  is  Great,'' 
akhough  ezceedingly  difficult,  from^the  Urne  be- 
ing  so  broken,  was  steadily  given ;  but  still  there 
was  a  certaiki  wantof  distinctiveness  between  the 
trio  and  chorus,  which  impressed  us  with  the  idea 
of  confusion,  and  which  toe  piece  itself  does  not 
»nstain. 

The  seoond  part  commenced  with  the  chorus, 
*<^Galatea,  dry  thy  tears,"— Handel  This  was 
not  much  to  our  taste.  The  trio,  "  Hai  provar,'' 
Meyerbeer— was  correctly  and  expressively  exe- 
oited,  and  met  (as  titch  mtuic  always  will,  when 
well  sung,)  a  merited  encore,  The  sok>  and  cho- 
rus "Flui  fathoms  five," — ^Purcell*— appeared  to 
have  been  hastily  got  up,  and  its  effect  was  lost. 
The  solo,  "What  airy  sounds,** — Bishop — ^by  a 
lady  amateur  of  the  Sodety,  was  unquestionably, 
in  the  esümation  of  most  of  those  present,  the  gern 
of  the  evening.  The  honest  and  enthusiastic 
burst  of  applause  that  it  elicited  was  by  no  means 
^e  least  interesting  part  of  tho  ereoing^s  enter- 
tainment,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  an  audience 
so  completely  taken  by  storm,  or  a  more  impera- 
tive demand  for  an  «ncore,  The  song  was  both 
Bweeily  and  artistically  given,  and  was  rendered, 
more  espedally  the  echo,  in  a  ibanner  we  were 
quite  unprepared  for.   "Xfae  tiär  cantatrice  most 


gracefiilly  responded  to  the  demand  for  its  repeti* 
tion.  The  chorus  "When  the  wind  blowaf"— 
Bishop— was,  in  our  opinion,  a  failure,  from  Jfae 
hßi  of  the  diiaferent  parts  not  bdng  propeily  bsr 
lanced.  The  prize  glee,  "Airy^bHs," — J.  P, 
Clarke,  Mus.  Bac., — m  a  beautiftil  piece  of  mnäa 
pleasingly  interspersed  with  solos,  it  waa  wel 
given,  and  what  pleased  us  more,  seemed  to  b« 
properly  appreciatod  by  the  audience.  The 
"  Tbree  hunters"  was  entirely  lost,  and  it  wouI4 
have  been  much  better  left  out. 

A  presentation  of  a  handsome  tea-serviee  took 
place  between  the  parts.  This  expresskm  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Sodety,  towards  thdr 
talented  President,  was  feelingly  req>0Dded  to 
by  him  in  an  doquent  address. 

The  Vocal  Music  Society  has  completed  its  ae* 
cond  year,  and  may  now  be  said  to  be  firmly  e^ 
tablished  amongst  the  musical  Community.  -We 
intend  to  devote,  at  no  distant  period,  some  of 
our  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  dass  of  nraric 
generally  sung  by  them,  and  to  affer  a  few  plain 
and  humble  hints  as  to  selections,  and,  for  the 
present,  trust  that  the  Society  will  recdve  whai 
it  deserves,  the  hearty  support  of  all 


MB.   PAIGE'8  SUBSCRIPnOH  C0KCKKI8. 

Tel  first  of  Mr.  Paige's  Subscription  Goncttti 
is  announced  for  the  27th.  On  looking  ovor  A« 
Programme  we  could  not  help  the  exdamatioii— 
"  Here  is  something  good  at  last  t    **  The  WHOLt 

or  THK  riRST  ACT   OF  LUCRKZIA    BoBOIaI**      WO 

could  scarcely  trust  our  eyes,  or  believe  that  auch 
a  treat  was  in  preparation.  The  Gast  Is,  Lucrezia^ 
Miss  Paige ;  Oranl,  Miss  Emily  Paige ;  Gennaro^ 
Mr.  Paige;  Don  Alfonso,  Mr.  Hecht;  Yetelloszl» 
Mr.  Humpfareys.  The  other  chaitcters  will  be 
taken  by  oompetent  amateurs,  and  the  chonissefli 
which  are  very  fine,  wÜl  be  also  well  sustained. 

These  Goncerts  are  go^p  on  a  most  liberal 
Scale  and  diere  is  every  variety  of  mudc  Tha 
second,  which  will  take  place  duringLent,  will  ba 
entirely  devoted  to  sacred  compositions.  Tha 
most  able  assistsnts  in  Toronto  have  been  engag«(l 
(amongst  whom  we  may  name  Messrs.  Hecht  anc 
Hunlphreys;  Mr.  StnUhy  will  preside  at  tha 
piano.  The  second  part  of  the  first  Goncert  wUt 
comprisö  a  fine  selection  of  Engliah  songa,  dnetta, 
trios,  &c.  Miss  Paige  will  give  Madame  Scmtae'a-' 
widely  celebrated  Polka  song,  and,  by  pacticubr 
request,  "The  last  rose  of  eummer."  Men« 
deIssohn*s  overture  to  the  "  Jf  idsummer's  Kight 
Dream,**  for  eight  hands,  and  the  overture  to 
'  La  Gazza  Laura,'*  for  twelve  hands,  will  add  ta 
the  attractive  list. 

The  subscription  lists  are  fiill,  and  while  W0 
coneratulate  the  people  of  Toronto  on  having 
awoke  from  their  indifference  to  sweet  sonnda» 
we  trust  that  they  will  not  relapse  into-  their  usual 
apathetio  State,  but  prove  their  appredation  oC 
meiit  by  PATB0inini&  n. 
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mSTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BBTWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THB 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

DTOIira  THE  TEARS  1812,  1813,  AND  1814. 

CHAPTXS  n.   CONTimJED. 


Febnaiy  eth,  1812. 


In  addition  to  the  regu- 
lär troops,  the  President 
was  authorised  to  employ  25,000  volunteers 
for  twelve  months,  who  were  to  form  a  body 
of  men  intermediate  between  the  reguläre 
and  the  militia,  resembling  the  latter  in 
moet  points,  but  differing  from  them  in 
leing  liable  to  foreign  servico.  Their  cloth- 
ing  was  to  be  proTided  by  themselves ;  their 
anu  were  to  be  fumished  by  tiie  goyem- 


(CorUmued  from  paff€  128.) 

"Thai  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  liis  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
representing  that  this  house  has  for  some  time 
pastbeen  engaged  in  an  inquiry  into  the  present 
distresaed  State  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures  of  the  country,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  issued  by  his  M^esty  in  the 
jcars  1807  and  1809  ;*  assuring  his  Royal 
Highness  that  this  house  will  at  all  times  Sup- 
port his  Royal  Highness  to  the  utmost  ofits 
power  m  maintaining  those  just  maritime  rights 
which  have  essentially  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity  and  honour  of  the  realm — but  beseech- 
ing  his  Royal  Highness  that  he  would  be 
gnciously  pleased  to  recall  or  suspend  the  said 
Orders,  and  adopt  such  measures,  as  may  tend 
to  coDciliate  neutral  powers,  without  sacrificing 

*  There  was  a  modification  of  the  Orden 
in  April,  1809. 

TOL.  II. — p 


ment.  Rapidly,  however,  as  the  foroes  of 
the  United  States,  at  this  crisis,  aocumulated 
on  paper,  and  ardent  as  the  yotes  of  Congresi 
were  for  military  preparation,  the  actual 
enlistment  was  anything  but  enthoaiastio. 
Recruits  oame  in  slow-ly — at  the  ratio  of  one 
thousand  in  alz  months — ^notwithstanding 

Maieh  28th.  *^®  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^"^^ 

was  offered.    It  ia  onri- 

ous  to  observe  the  comparative  ooldness  with 
which  at  this  time  Congress  addressed  them- 
selves to  promoting  the  efficiency  of  tha 
navy, — ^that  arm  of  the  servioe  which  oer- 
tainly  did  the  republio  most  credit  during 
the  war.  A  subsidy  of  only  $300,000  waj 
voted  for  repairs;  and  a  further  aom  of 
$200,000  annually,  for  rebailding  certain 
ships.  What  was  proposed  to  be  accom- 
plished  by  this  paltry  sum,  was  to  repair  and 


the    rights    and   dignity   of    hia   Mi^jealy'f 
crown." 

Mr.  Rose  acknowledged  that  a  very  oonaiderabto 
degree  of  distress  did  exist  among  our  mann* 
faotures,  but  would  not  admit  that  it  was  so 
much  owing  to  the  Orders  in  Council  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  represented.  He  corrected 
several  Statements  made  by  him,  and  showed 
that  the  commerce  of  France  had  suffered  in 
rhuch.  greater  proportion  from  the  effects  of 
these  Orders.  Our  eiiipping  interest,  he  asserted, 
had  been  benefittcd  by  Üiem,  and  if  they  were 
repealed,  the  Americans  would  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  our  carrying  trade,  especially  to 
South  America,  üpon  the  wholo,  he  would  not 
deny  that  our  manulactures  were  likely  to  ob- 
tain  some  relief  from  the  repeal,  but  govem- 
ment  was  placed  between  difficulties  on  both 
sides,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  adopt  the  mca- 
sures'which  would  be  least  dctrimental.  In  his 
opinion,  the  preponderance  of  argumcnt  led 
to  the  condusion  that  the  repeal  of  the  Orders 
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fit  oat  the  Constellation,  Chesapeake,  and 
Adams  frigates ;  and  with  the  annual  sub- 
sidy,  to  rebuild  three  other  frigates  of  the 
old  nayy,  too  rotten  to  be  repaired.  The 
troth  was,  the  war  mania  originated,  mainlj, 
with  men  who  cared  litüe  or  nothing  about 
commerce — as  they  did  not  live  bj  it, — and 


would  be  more  prejudicial  than  their  contina- 
ance.  The  great  body  of  merchants  held  the 
same  opinion.  Four-fifths  of  those  of  Glasgow 
had  petitioned  in  support  of  the  Orders ;  those 
of  Bristol  were  nnanimoos  in  their  favour ;  and 
so  were  a  nugority  of  those  of  Liverpool :  there 
was  no  Petition  from  London  against  them, 
whilst  a  great  number  of  London  m^hants  had 
petitioned  in  their  fiiTonr. 

Mr.  Baring,  after  a  warm  eulogy  of  the  enlight- 
ened  Tiewof  the  sobject  taken  by  the  honorable 
mover,  said  that  the  house  had  two  questions  to 
decide :  1.  whether  these  distresses  were  attri- 
butable  to  the  Orders  in  Coancü  ?  2.  Whether 
aay  beneftts  had  arisen  from  them  in  any  other 
qnarter  to  compensate  for  these  calamities? 
Mr.  B.  made  a  number  of  partioular  observa- 
tions  relative  to  these  two  points ;  and  conchi- 
ded  with  giving  it  as  his  conviction,  that  by 
onr  Orders  in  Council  we  lost  the  most  substan* 
tial  commercial  advantages  for  an  objeet  we 
oould  never  obtain — that  of  fordng  our  trade 
with  thecontinent 

Lord  Oastlereagh  began  with  lamenting  the 
preeipitation  of  the  hon.  gentleman  in  bringing 
forward  this  motion,  and  pressing  to  hasty  dis- 
oussion  a  question  than  which  none  more  vital 
ever  came  before  the  consideraüon  of  parlia- 
ment  He  deprecated  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  house  in  a  question  in  which  com- 
mercial considerations  were  mixed  with  those 
of  maritime  right,  and,  pending  a  delicate  ne- 
gociation,  dictating  to  the  executive  govem- 
ment  the  course  it  ought  to  pursue.  After 
▼arious  observations  in  defenoe  of  the  policy 
and  justice  of  the  Orders  in  Coimcil,  and  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  mover's  Statements,  the 
noble  lord  came  to  the  point  by  saying,  that 
Great  Britsin  would  consent  to  suspend  her 
Orders  in  Council,  provided  America  would  sus- 
pend hernon-importation  act  The  experiment 
might  then  be  tried  of  the  practicability  of  re- 
•toring  tiungs  to  their  ancient  System.  linder 
these  circumstances  he  trusted  äiat  the  houife 
would  not  consent  to  the  address— and  he 
moved  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Whitbread  then  begged  the  noble  lord  to 
say  precisely  what  he  proposed  to  do  with  re- 
tpect  to  America. 

Lord  Oastlereagh  said,  that  he  meant  that  a 
proposition  should  be  made  to  the  American 
govemment  to  suspend  immediately  the  Orders 
in  Council,  on  condition  that  they  would  sus- 
pend their  non-importation  act. 

Mr.  Whitbread  was  of  opinion  that  if  thls  pro- 


could  contempkte  its  min  withoat  oonoem. 
The  poliücians  of  the  back-woods,  wfao 
formed  so  streng  and  so  stem  a  seotioB  of 
the  yiolent  faction  seem  tohave  hardly  ^ven 
a  thought  to  the  sofferings  in  störe  for  the 
commercial  cities  on  the  sea-coast, — Buifer- 
ings  which,  in  any  contest  with  a  hatiI 


Position  were  to  be  sent  out  to  America,  and  it 
was  expected  that  the  house  and  country  should 
wait  tül  they  received  an  answer,  it  was  the 
greatest  delusion  that  had  ever  been  attempted; 
and  he  proceeded  to  express  in  streng  terms  the 
urgency  of  the  distress  feit  by  the  maira£so- 
turers,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  int^ided 
relief  without  delay.  Mr.  Ponsonby  also  spoke 
against  the  sroasure  proposed,  as  calcul&ted  U> 
create  delay. 

Lord  Oastlereagh,  in  ftirther  explanaüoB, 
said  that  it  was  never  meant  Üiat  there  should 
be  any  delay  in  suspending  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil :  the  Intention  was  that  they  should  be  sus- 
pended  for  a  definite  time,  and  that  this  circum- 
stance  should  be  communicated  to  the  Amerioaa 
govemment  for  the  double  purpose  of  asoert^n- 
ing  whether  it  would,  in  consequence,  abrogate 
its  non-importation  act ;  and  also  that  it  mi|^t 
apply  to  France  to  retum  to  the  ancient  System 
of  belligerents. 

Mr.  Wilberforoe  objectedto  themodepr<^[>oeed 
by  the  noble  lord,  because  it  showed  an  nnwü- 
lingness  to  do  that  which,  in  &ct,  he  int^ided 
to  do. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  giving  a  kind  of  middle  ^- 
nion  on  the  subject,  contended  that  revocatioll 
was  better  than  Suspension. 

Mr.  Brougham,  after  congratulating  the 
house  on  the  prospect  of  speedily  getting  rid  of 
Üiese  Orders,  hoped  that  the  noble  lord  would 
withdraw  his  motion  for  proceeding  to  tite 
Orders  of  the  day,  and  explain  mc^e  distinctiy 
what  was  the  exact  Intention  of  the  govezn« 
ment. 

The  final  result  was,  that  Mr.  B.  and  Lonl 
Oastlereagh  severally  withdiew  their  motions 
on  the  understanding  that  an  ofl&dal  Instrument 
on  th^sutject  should  appear  in  the  next  Gasettew 

It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  *l»W 
debate,  that  Mr.  Stephens,  the  most  strenuoue 
defender  and  promoter  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
was  not  present :  a  certain  proof  that  ministera 
were  ali^ady  prepared  to  make  the  saorifioe 
which  the  voice  of  the  eountry  rendered  inen- 
table. 

On  June  23rd,  there  appeared  in  the  Ckoetto 
a  declaration  firom  the  Pnnce  Regent,  absolutely 
and  unequivocally  revoking  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil as  far  as  they  regarded  Amerioan  veesels ; 
with  the  proviso,  that  if  after  the  notification 
of  this  revocation  by  our  minister  in  America, 
the  govemment  of  ihe  United  States  do  not  r»- 
voke  their  interdictoxy  acts    against  ErHuh 
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power  like  Great  Britain,  mögt  ahr ays  be 
ttrribl j  seyere. 

In  thk  Congrees  (the  twelfth)  the  oel^ 
Intod  Henrj  Claj,  then  a  yoimg  and  ardent 
man,  made  bis  first  entranoe  on  the  great 
World  of  poliücs.  He  was  a  fervent  adyo- 
«ato  for  war ;  and  hU  remarkable  talents, 


oombined  with  his  sangaine  and  impetuoof 
spirit,  soon  enabled  hiin>  to  outatrip  tfae  old 
Champions  of  war,  who  raised  him  to  the 
Speakership  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tiyes,  and  tadtly  aoknowledged  him  for 
their  leader. 


CHAPTERIIL 


ftfm  NtetlD«  «D  Inth6yearl809,aboat 
■inkttled  to  Ooognm  tbe  time  Ol  tue  iirst 
^^i^S!^^^  embargo,  Mr.  Madison 
told  the  British  Minister 
it  Washington  that,  in  bis  estimation,  such 
had  been  the  oonduot  of  Great  Britain,  that 
tfaa  United  States  wonld  be  justified  in 
deolaring  war  at  any  moment,  and  without 
fbrther  notice.  The  newspapers,  at  that 
time,  were  boiüng  over  with  invective 
agamst  Great  Britain,  and  the  invasion  of 
her  North  American  Colonies  was,  even  at 
that  earlyperiod  of  the  dispute,  publicly 
talked  of  and  discussed  as  a  very  feasible 
and  yery  effeotual  meaenre  of  retaliation. 
Halifia  and  Qnebec  were  both  mentioned  as 
pointa  on  which  the  attack  might  be  advan- 
tagaonsly  oommenced.  As  the  President's 
langnage,  taken  in  eonjunotion  with  the 
populär  animosity,  seemed  to  threaten  an 
nnmediate  assault,  intelligence  was  des- 
paiehed  to  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Govemor  of 
Ganada,  who,  lest  the  Province  under  his 
taunand  should  be  taken  by  sorprise,  sent 
an  embassy  into  the  Eastem  States,  for  the 
porpoee  ci  preeuring  information.  The 
instmotions  giyen  to  tiiat  agent  were  not 
inconaistent  with  tbe  Govemor's  honourable 
charaeter.  All  that  he  contemplated  was, — 
to  asoertain  the  real  State  of  affairs  in  the 


f  the  same,  after  due  notice,  shall  be 
BoQ  and  of  no  effeot. 

Mr.  Brongham,  on  this  occnrrence,  declared 
thft  fall  satisflMtion  of  himself  and  his  friends 
with  the  frank  and  manly  conduct  of  govem- 
nentin  the  mode  it  had  adopted;  and  both 
Bides  of  the  hoose  seemed  happy  in  the  prospect 
«f  the  amieable  intercourse  which  this  proceed- 
ing  wonld  reatoro  betwccn  the  tvo  countrics. 


United  States;  howfar  the wasMBpirit  had 
spread  ;  with  what  amount  of  sncoess  th« 
resistance  of  the  föderal  party  wonld  proba- 
bly  be  attended  ;  and,  generally,  to  acqnir« 
such  information  as  might  assist  him  in 
putting  the  Provinoe  under  bis  Charge  into 
a  proper  State  of  defence.  Sir  James  €rai^ 
bowever,  was  unfortunate,  as  it  proyed,  in 
his  choice  of  the  person  employed.  This 
person  was  a  Captain  John  Henry,  a  deyer 
and  active,  but,  as  oircumstances  after- 
wards  showed,  a  purely  meroenary  and 
unprincipled  man.  He  was  an  Irishman  bj 
birth ;  had  come  to  the  United  States  aa  an 
adventurer ;  became  a  captain  in  the  armj 
of  1798 ;  and  ultimately  settled  (m  an  estata 
in  Vermont,  dose  to  the  frontier.  Aooord- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  the  attention  of  Sir 
James  Craig  was  drawn  to  him  by  essaya 
which  he  had  written  in  newspapers  against 
republican  goyemment,  which  he  professed 
to  hold  in  utter  detestation.  By  some  meana 
or  other,  bowever,  the  Govemor  of  Canada 
had  heard  of  him,  invited  him  to  Montreal« 
and  from  thence  despatched  him  to  Boston 
early  in  1809,  for  the  purpose  we  have 
already  described.  After  remaining  in  Boa- 
ton about  three  months,  during  which  period 
he  wrote  Sir  James  Craig's  secretary  four- 
teen  letters,  embodying  information  of  no 


We  cannot,  bowever,  refrain  from  expressing 
onr  astonishment,  that  during  the  debates  there 
appeared  so  little  consciousness  that  the  qnes- 
tion  of  repealing  or  continuing  the  Orders  in 
Council,  was  a  real  question  of  peace  or  war 
with  America ;  and  that  deferring  the  deoision 
so  long,  was  rendering  it  altogetherunimportant. 
In  fect,  before  the  news  of  the  repeal  reached 
tho  United  States,  they  teere  actually  at  war  with 
Great  Britain, 
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great  yalue,  as  we  think,  he  was  recalled, 
on  the  apparent  settlement  prodaced  by  the 
Erskine  arrangement.  In  1811  he  visited 
England,  and  applied  at  the  Foreign  Office 
fbr  a  reward  for  his  Services;  but  was 
referred  back  to  Sir  James  Oraig's  successor 
in  the  govemnient,  "  as  better  able  to  appre- 
ciate  the  ability  and  success  with  which  his 
mission  had  been  executed.  Henry  did  not 
like  this ;  and  so,  instead  of  retuming  to 
Ganada,  proceeded  to  the  United  States, 
where,  in  the  genuine  temper  of  an  unfaith- 
fal  hireling,  he  prescnted  himself  before 
Mr.  Madison ;  told  the  tale  of  his  mission ; 
and  offered  to  seil  his  papers.  Mr.  Madison 
dosed  with  the  profferred  bargain,  and  paid 
him  out  of  the  secret  Service  fund  the  largo 
Bom.  of  $50,000  for  the  papers ;  apparently 
having  only  a  general  notion  of  iheir  Con- 
tents, and  not  imagiuing — as  we  must  argue 
from  the  handsome  price  he  paid  for  them — 
how  little  they  contained.  He  expected,  no 
doubt,  when  he  made  the  liberal  offer  of 
$50,000,  that  the  correspondence  thus  pur- 
ohased  would  furnish  disclosures  highly 
serviceable  to  the  Administration,  both  by 
blackening  the  charactor  of  the  British 
govemment  and  by  bringing  suspicion  and 
odium  generally  on  the  Opposition  in  Con- 
gresB, — perhaps  by  fixing  a  Charge  of  treason 
tm.  8ome.  His  disappointment,  then,  must 
have  been  extreme,  on  discovering  that  the 
British  agent  had  received  no  authority  or 
eommission  to  offer  bribes  in  any  shape; 
ihat  neither-  his  letters  nor  the  replies 
sketohed  out  any  plan  of  insurrection ;  and 
that  the  correspondence  did  not  implicate, 
4r  even  name  a  single  citisen  of  the  United 
States.  Still,  having  got  the  papers  into 
his  hands,  and  paid  dearly  for  his  bargain, 
the  President  determined  to  make  all  the  use 
of  them  that  he  could  .  He  accordingly 
transmitted  them  to  Oongress,  accompanied 
by  a  message,  putting  upon  the  whole  affair 
the  bittcrest  interpretation  he  could  devise, — 
rcpresenting  it  as  an  effort,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  foment  disaffec- 
tion  in  the  United  States,  and  to  bring  about 
the  Separation  of  the  Eastcrn  States  from  the 
Union.  His  end,  however,  was  not  answered. 
A  momentary  excitement,  it  is  true,  was 
produced ;  but,  as  he  was  unablo  to  hold  up 
to  public  indignation  any  of  the  "  traitors" 


whom  he  may  have  hoped  to  detect  in  Oon- 
gress, nothing  material  was  effisoted  in 
favour  of  the  Administradon.  The  Opposi- 
tion were  not  silenoed ;  for  not  one  of  their 
number  was  caught  in  the  trap.  Had  the 
result  been  different ;  had  there  been  groonds 
for  suspicion  against  them,  it  wouM  assuredly 
have  gone  hard  with  them— as  to  their  influenoe 
at  all  events ;  for  the  minds  of  the  mul^- 
tude  were  in  that  heated  state  which  renders 
the  appeal  of  an  unpopulär  minority  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  a  perfectly  hopeless 
affair.  During  the  debate  in  Oongress  on 
the  correspondence,  a  Mr.  Johnson  delivered 
himself  of  the  sensible  and  elegant  sentl- 
ment,  that  *^  he  considered  Oanada  as  rogues* 
harbour,  and  saw  in  the  correspondoioe 
additional  reasons  for  attacking  it."  A 
vehement  onset  was  made  on  the  British 
Ministry  in  the  House  of  Oommons  on  this 
head ;  but,  whilst  they  stated  that  Heniy's 
mission  was  Sir  James  Oraig's  own  act, 
unknown  to  them  until  all  was  over»  tiiey 
defended  it  on  the  ground  that  its  objeet 
was  nothing  more  than  legitimate  informa- 
tion,  very  desirable  at  so  critioal  a  time; 
though  they  admitted  that  the  transaction 
was  not  in  all  its  circumstances  managed 
with  perfect  discretion.  Poor  Sir  James  was 
then  in  his  grave ;  but,  althou^  his  own 
voice  was  not  raised  in  self-defence,  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  his  memory,  wfaich  is 
that  of  a  straightforward,  honest,  and  fear- 
less  man,  has  not  suffered  even  from  the 
baseness  of  the  agent  whom  it  was  his  biib- 
fortune  to  employ.  Alison's  brief  ailnaion 
to  this  transaction  involves  a  slight  error  as 
to  date,  representing  it  as  foUowing  the 
ninety  days'  embargo,  of  which  we  areaboat 
to  speak.  He  uses,  too,  the  words, — "  oer- 
tain  documents  youn(2  on  a  Oi^>tain  Henry," 
frcmi  which  the  general  inferenoe  would  be, 
that  Henry  was  detected,  whereas  he  sold 
himself,  as  we  have  shown  above,  to  Mr. 
Madison. 

Ninety  dajB'mnUno,        ^^  ^*^«  ^^  ^^ 

ithApriL  •    termined    upon   by  the 

Administration,  the  Pre- 
sident sent  a  confidential  message  to  Oon- 
gress, reconmiending,  "  under  existing  oir^ 
cumstances  and  prospects,"  an  embargo  for 
8i::ty  days.    A  bill  to  that  effcct  passod  the 
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Houe  of  RepreeentatiYes  bj  70  io  41 ;  but 
the  tenn  was  extended  in  ihe  Senate  to  90 
Aiys,  with  whioh  extension  it  passed  both 
kanchM  of  ihe  LegislaioTe.  This  was  a 
•omBiittal  of  ihe  Administration  to  war ;  for 
h  was  admitted  by  the  Government  party, 
thaty  as  a  peaoe-measore,  the  embargo  coold 
nmet  have  been  entertained.  Still  the  oppo- 
aitioQ — ^notwithstanding  the  serious  alarm 
they  feit— professing  themselves  onable  to 
beüeve  that  the  Goremment  woold  commit 
N  rash  aad  so  ''  treasonable'^  an  aotion  as 
that  of  planging  the  nation,  utterly  onpre- 
ptred,  into  war,  saggested  that  the  embargo 
VIS  intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  Buona- 
parte,  by  stopping  the  export  of  provisions 
to  Spain,  where  the  British  arms  were 
beginning  to  be  triumphant  The  measnre, 
boweyer,  was  undoubtedly  designed  as  pre- 
paratory  to  war,  for  the  decUration  of  which, 
•t  the  expiration  of  the  ninety  days,  the 
GoTermnent  had  now  made  up  their  minds. 
Hr.  Aüson  describes  the  object  of  the 
measnre  only  in  part,  when  he  rcpresents  it 
as  intended  to  "  prevcnt  intelligence  of  their 
preparations  from  reaching  Great  Britain, 
and  to  fumish  them  with  the  means,  from 
their  extensive  oommercial  navy,  of  manning 
thdr  veesels  of  war/'  Its  main  object  was 
to  remove  from  the  ocean  as  many  of  their 
merchant-ships  as  possible,  and  thus  place 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  British  ships  of 
war,  when  the  proelamation  of  hostilities 
should  become  known.  The  passing  of  the 
embargo  was  conduoted  ander  an  injunction 
of  secreoy ;  but  the  secret  was  divulged  ; 
and  the  oommercial  eitles  which  gained  in- 
telligence of  it  improved  the  few  days 
tlkwed  them  in  lading  and  despatching 
shipg  with  extraordinary  ardour  and  celerity. 
The  Democratio  Journals  were  infuriated. 
Fkmr,  by  handreds  of  thousands  of  barreis, 
ihej  Said,  had  been  exported  selfishly  and 
nnpatriotieally,  to  feed  tbe  British  troops  in 
Spain.  It  was  nothing  to  them  that  those 
troops  were  fighting  in  the  noblest  cause 
which  God  has  ever  blessed  with  success ; 
fighting  side  by  side  with  the  soldiers  of  an 
oppressed  peoplo, — groaning  bcneath  the 
extctions,the  massacres,  and  the  odious  rule 
of  a  French  usurper.  These  embargoes 
ezhibited,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the 
blind  rage  of  an  irritated  democracy,  bent 


on  inflicting  vengeance  on  an  enemy  even  al 
the  oertain  risk  of  greater  damage  to  them- 
selves.  "  The  direct  national  iiyury,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  American  Review,  of  April, 
1812,  **  caused  by  an  embargo  of  twelvo 
months  duration,  would  be — 

Mercantüe  loss,  |24,8H249 

Deteriorated  value  of  surplus 
produce  and  waste,  40,196,028 

•Loss  sustainedby  the  revenue,    9,000,000 


Total  direct  national  loss, $74,010,277 

Or,  $6,167,523  per  month. 

The  same  moment,  therefore,  that  the 
nation  is  called  apon  to  aid  their  govem- 
ment  with  a  loan  of  11,000,000  doUars,  ihis 
govemment,  without  any  single  openly 
avowed  or  obviously  beneficial  purpose,  at 
the  bare  Suggestion  of  expedienoy  on  ihe 
part  of  the  Executive,  destroys,  by  an  em- 
bargo of  three  months,  national  wealth  to 
the  amount  of  $18,502,570,  not  to  reckon 
the  indirect  and  coUateral  mischief,  of 
enormous  magnitude,  with  which  the  same 
measure  is  pregnanf 


Pretddent^i  Message, 
Ist  June. 


On  the  Ist  June,  ''the 

Piresident  sent  a   oonfi- 

dential  Message  to  Gon- 

gress,  in  which   he   recapitulated   all   the 

causes  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain  ;'* 

«r     ^  t  «^     *v     f^^  o^  ihe  18th  a  bill, 

War  declared  on  the     ,     ,     ,  . 

I8th,  and  penteted  In,  declanng  war  against 
^«ÄntiylÄTf  Great  Britain,  passed the 
taSSi'''^'^'^  ^^^  0^  Represeniar 
tives,  by  a  vote  of  79  to 
49 ;  and  the  Senate,  by  19  to  14.  HostiU- 
ties  were  therefore  immediately  ordered  to 
be  commenced.  *^  Nor  did  the  American 
Cbvemment,"  writes  Mr.  Alison,  "  make 
any  attempt  to  recede  from  these  hostile 
acts,  when  intelligence  arrived  a  few  weeks 
after  this  resolution,  and  before  war  had 
commenced,^  that,  by  an  Order  in  Council« 


*  No  blow  had  as  yet  been  strack.  "  Mr. 
Madison,"  as  the  London  Quarterly,  of  Jannary, 
1814,  humonrously  observed,  "  had  forged  his 
thunderbolts ;  but  held  them  yet  unlaunched  in 
his  red  right  band."  The  pleasure  of  hurling 
them,  however,  was  not  to  be  resisted ;  more 
especially  as  the  British  Standard  in  Canada 
was  to  be  atteriy  shlvered  and  annihilated  by 
them. 
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the  BritiBh  GoTemment  had  actually  re- 
pedUd  ihepremous  Orders,  so  that  the  osten- 
sible ground  of  complaint  against  this 
oountry  was  removed,"  The  war — ^the 
grand  provocation.  having  been  thos  re- 
moTod — ^was  persisted  in,  fop  want  of  a 
better  excuse,  on  the  ground  of  the  Impress- 
ment  question.  But  the  Impressment  mat- 
ter had  actually  been  arranged  in  the  Treaty 
of  1806,— a  Treaty  approved  of  to  the  füllest 
extent,  and  signed  by  the  negotiators  of  the 
United  States  concemed  in  framing  it, 
ihough  Mr.  Jefferson  afterwards,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  refused  to  ratify  it. 
Nobody,  therefore,  could  pretend  but  that 
the  question  of  Right  of  Search  and  Im- 
pressment, as  it  had  once  been  settled, 
might  be  settled  again,  without  recourse  to 
arms,  and  was  still  open  for  amicable  adjust- 
ment 

peOTkm,  <m  the  pärt  of  gation  manifestly  resting 
on  the  govemment  of  the 
United  States  to  abandon,  in  common  honesty 
and  fümess,  a  war,  the  alleged  provocation  to 
which  had  been  removed  ;  the  American 
Congress  were  yirtually  pledged  to  such  an 
abandonment,  their  own  words  witnessing 
against  them.  In  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  (November  29th,  1811)  urging  pre- 
paration  for  war,  it  was  stated  that  their 
Intention  was,  **  as  soon  as  the  forces  con- 
iemplated  to  be  raised  should  be  in  any 
tolerable  State  of  preparation,  to  recommend 
the  employment  of  them  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  shall  have  been  raised,  unless 
Chreai  Brüain  shall,  in  ihe  meantime,  hace 
done  US  jusHceJ'* 


*  The  Oommittee,  Mr.  P.  said,  have  not  re- 
eommended  this  course  of  measurcs  without  a 
füll  sense  of  the  high  responsibility  which  they 
haTe  taken  upon  themseWes.  They  arc  aware 
that  war,  eyen  in  its  best  and  fairest  form,  is 
an  eTÜ  deeply  to  be  deprecated :  but  it  is  some- 
times,  and  on  few  occasions  perhaps  more  than 
on  this,  a  necessary  evil.  For  myself,  I  con- 
fets  I  have  approached  the  subject  not  only 
with  diffidence,  but  with  awe :  but  I  will  never 
•hrink  from  my  duty  because  it  iß  arduous  er 
unplcasant,  and  I  can  most  religiously  declare 
that  I  nevor  acted  uuder  stronj^er  or  clearerj 
eonviction«  of  duty  thon  I  do  now  in  recom-  i 
mending  thcse  preparatory  mcasurea ;  or  than  j 


Thus,  the  oourse  which  they  themBelyet 
acknowledged  would  be  just,  and  gave  im- 
plied promise  of  adopting,  was  not  adopted 
when  the  condition  had  been  fulfilled.  The 
govemment  of  the  United  States  stand» 
then,  self-convicted  of  wanton  aggression  on 
the  North  American  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  prosecuting  the  war  on 
grounds  different  from  those  which  Üiey 
were  accustomed  to  assign.  If  to  out 
mother-land  there  attach  the  reproach  of 
impolitic  pertinacity  in  maintaining,  so  long, 
a  System  prejudicial  to  her  own  commerce, 
and  irritating  to  a  neutral  power,  under  an 


I  shall  ultimately  in  recommending  war,  in 
case  Great  Britain  shall  not  have  rescinded  her 
Orders  in  Council,  and  made  some  satisfactory 
arrangements  in  respect  to  the  impressment  ot 
our  seamen.  If  there  should  be  any  gentlemen 
in  the  house  who  were  not  satisfied  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  war  for  our  maritime  ri^ts, 
Mr.  P.  camestly  entreated  that  they  would  not 
Tote  for  the  resolutions.  Do  not,  said  he,  let 
US  raise  armies,  unless  we  intend  to  emploj 
them.  If  we  do  not  mean  to  support  the  rights 
and  honour  of  the  country,  let  us  not  drain  ii 
of  its  resources. 

Mr.  P.  said,  he  was  aware  that  there  wei^ 
many  gentlemen  in  the  house  who  were  dia- 
satisfied  that  the  oommittee  had  not  gone  ftir- 
ther,  and  recommeuded  an  immedlate  declara- 
tion  of  war,  or  the  adoption  of  some  measures 
which  would  have  instantly  precipitated  us  into 
it.  But  he  confessed  such  was  nothisopinion; 
he  had  no  idea  of  plunging  ourselves  headlong 
into  a  war  with  a  powerful  nation,  or  even  a 
respectable  province,  when  we  had  not  three 
regiments  of  men  to  spare  for  that  serviee.  He 
hoped  that  we  should  not  be  influenoed  by  the 
Lowling  of  newspapers,  nor  by  a  fear  that  the 
spirit  of  the  12th  Congress  woidd  be  questioned, 
to  abandon  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense  and  common  discretion.  He  was  sensible 
that  there  were  many  good  men  out  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  many  of  lus  best  friends  in  it,  whose 
appetites  were  prepared  for  a  war  fetut.  He 
was  not  Burprised  at  it,  for  he  knew  the  provo- 
catives  had  been  sufficiently  great  But  he 
hoped  they  would  not  insist  on  calling  in  the 
guests,  at  least  until  the  table  should  have  been 
spread.  When  this  was  done,  he  pledged  him- 
seif,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Kelations,  that  the  gentleman  should  not  be 
disappointed  of  the  entertainment  for  the  want 
of  bidding ;  and  he  believed  he  mi^t  also 
pledge  himself  for  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Oommittee,  that  they  would  not  be  among  the 
last  to  partake  personally,  not  only  in  the 
plcasnre«,  if  any  there  should  be,  but  in  all 
tho  danffers  of  the  rcveln% — ^American  Weekly 
Register,  vol.  1,  p.  2Gb. 
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impression  of  neceesary  eelf-defence,  right 
in  the  first  instance,  but  subsequently,  by 
the  angry  legislation  of  the  United  States, 
rendered  deluaiTe;    there  ia,  at  least,    no 
moral  tnrpitude  in  such  a  Charge.    The  lust 
of  oonquest,  however,  involving,  as  it  does, 
moral  gailt,  provokes  a  censnre  and  fixes  a 
stain  which  the  honour  of  a  nation,  and  of 
a  Christian  nation  especiallj,  is  deeply  con- 
cemed  in  repelling,  if  it  can.     For  this 
offence  against  national  integrity  and  good 
feith  the  govemment  of  the  United  States 
are  answerable,  in  prosecuting  the  war  from 
motiTes  clearly  distinct  from  those  which 
they  avowed  ;  motires  not  at  all  consistent 
with  the  Position  in  which  they  desired  to 
place  themselvep  before  the  world,— that  of 
an  aggrieved  people  contending  for  rights 
^ch  had  been  infiinged ;  motives,  in  short, 
arising  whoUy  from  populär  feelings  at  once 
coretous   of    the    possessions    of   another 
nation,  and  exasperated  for  the  time  by 
passions  beyond  control.    In  a  word,  the 
war  of  1812  was  a  war  of  Aggression  ;  and 
its  fate  was  that  with  which  it  is  the  usual 
Providence  of  God  to  visit,  sooner  or  later, 
all  aggressive  wars :  it  was  a  failure ;  and  a 
failnre,    though  brightened  by   occasional 
trimnph,  involring,  on  the  whole,   a  large 
amount  of  retributiye  cakmity.    It  is,  too, 
a  remarkable ;   we  might  say,  providential 
orcomstance,  that  the  failure  was  mainly 
bnmght  about  through  the  gallant  and  the 
nnexpected  resistance  of  the  very  colony 
which  was  regarded  by  its  invaders  as  likely 
to  prore  an  casy  conquest,  in  consequence, 
more  particularly,  of  the  disloyalty  to  the 
British  Crown  yainly  imagined  to  lurk  in 
its  heart.    That  yery  colony  which,  to  the 
wa^party  in  Congress,  was  the  object  of 
cupidity,    and    by    a    "  streng    delusion" 
afforded  tiiem  their  highest  hopes  of  success, 
became  largely  instrumental  to  their  dis- 
oomfiture.    This  looks  like  a  judicial  dis- 
appointeent  of  schemes  not  merely  visionary 
and  inconsiderate ;  buir— what  is  far  worse — 
violent  and  onjust. 

The  War  Declawd       Six  davs  after  the  de- 
dmidtuieoafajwithUie      ^       ^  r  ,.     .1 

iBTwionofRiiMia.        claration  of  war  by  the 

United    States,    Buona- 

parte  passed  the  Niemen,  with  the  vast  and 


brilliant  armament  which,  in  the  purpose  of 
its  imperial  leader,    was   to   bring   down 
Russia  as  low  as  the  rest  of  the  Continent ; 
but  was  destined,  in  the  designs  of  Proyi- 
dence,  to  afford  in  modern  history,  a  parallel 
to  Pharoah  and    Sennacherib.      Had   the 
United  States  awaited  the  issue  ofthat  expe- 
dition  it  is  possible  that  their  war  against 
Great  Britain  would  not  have  been  declared. 
Even  if  the  flames  of  Moscow  had  proved  as 
ineffectual  as  the  woes  of  Spain  to  exaspe- 
rate  them    against   the   soourge   and   the 
oppressor  of  Europe,  still  destruction,  in  one 
campaign  of  half  a  million  of  his  yeterans, 
was  too  evident  and  too  serious  a  blowto  his 
military  strength,  not  to  impair  the  prestige 
of  his  alliance,  and  to  shake  that  faith  in 
his  destiny  which  may  have  extended  from 
Europe  to  his  Transatlantio  allies;  for  in 
that  false  position  our  Anglo-^Saxon  brethen 
had,    on  the  18th  June,  1812,    unhappily 
placed  themselves.    A  little  more  patienoe 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  would  have 
set  all  right,  withoutwar,  which  remedied 
nothing,    and  produced  no  settlement  bui 
what  would  have  been  made,  had  peace  con- 
tinued,  two  years  before ;  and  that  on  terms 
more  explicit  and  more  advantageous  to  the 
Republic  than  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which 
closed    the    unprofitable    oontest.      Their 
troubles  were   the   troubles   of  the   age; 
caused  by  the  convulsion  and  the  disorga- 
nization  of  the  civilized  world,  not  by  any 
ill  will  harboured  by  Great  Britain  against 
them.  Tyrants  aiming  at  universal  d(Mninion 
cannot  send  their  whirlwinds  of  men  and 
steel  over  the  earth  without  oausing  gen^^ 
suffering— and  the  United  States  suffered. 
With  the  breaking  of  the  oppressor's  rod, 
their  sufferings  would  have  ceased.     The 
tide  of  French  Invasion  once  driven  baok, 
the    ancient    landmarks   would   have   re* 
appeared;  the  rights  of  nations,  the  renewal 
of  intercourse,  the  revival  of  commerce ; 
everything,  in  short,  worth  contending.  for 
would  have  followed  the  fall  of  Bnonaparte, 
since  it  was  by  his  conquests  and  deorees 
alone  that  the  order  and  the  happinees  of 
the  World  had  been  interrupted.  The  United 
States,  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  con- 
test,  only  delayed  that  happy  oonsumma- 
tion. 
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The  Brittth  North        Thew    WOTO    many 

thr2SSo5S???5i6  «^g»   ^^<^^    ^    «'"^^^ 
War.  out   of  CongrMS,  were 

grievously   misunderstood   in   the    United 

States.    The  loyalty  of  the  British  North 

American  Provinceswas  misunderstoodwhen 

the  political  seers  of  Congress  asserted,  with 

that    vehement   asseveration    and    implicit 

faith  which  are  often  found  to  bear  an  in- 

verse  proportion  to  truth  and  information, 

that  those  Colonies  were  ripe  for  defection. 

The  power  of  Great  Britain,  hampered  as 

she  WBS  bythe  mortal  struggle  with  her 

European  foe,  was  greatly  misunderstood, 

when  a  member  in  Congress  expressed  appa- 

pentiy  the  expectations  of  the  m^'ority  in 

the  utterance  of  the  appalling  prediction, — 

**  We  shall  drive  the  British  from  our  conti- 

nent ;"  and  the  ability  of  the  United  States 

to  oope  with  such  an  adversary  was  consi- 

derably   overrated   by   wiser   heads    than 

«nother  Congress  orator  possessed  who  deli- 

Yered  himself  of  this  truly  magnificent  bom- 

bast, — "  The  Falls  of  Niagara  could  be  re- 

sisted  with  as  much  success  as  the  American 

people,  when  they  should  be    called    into 

action  !''    But  amid  all  this  deplorable  mis- 

apprehension,  there  was  one  point  which 

was  not  misunderstood, — the  valüb  of  the 

British   North   American   Provinces  to 

THE    British    Crown.     That   point,    both 

inside  Congress  and  outside,  was  fuUy  com- 

prehended ;  and  what  was  said  in  regard  to 

it  was  no  more  than  the  truth.    **  These 

Provinces,*'  said  Mr.  Porter,  the  Chairman 

of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations," 

**  were  not  only  immensely  valuable  in  them- 

selves,  but  almost  indispensable  to  the  ezist- 

ance  of  Great  Britain,  cut  off  as  she  now  is, 

in  a  great  meaBure,from  the  North  of  Europe. 

He  had  been  oredibly  infbrmed  that  the 

exports  from  Quebec,  only,  amounted  during 

the  last  year  (1810)  to  near  six  millions  of 

doUars,  and  most  of  these,  too,  in  articles 

of  the  first  necessity, — ^in  ship  timber  and 

in  provisions  for  the  support  of  her  fleets 

and  armies."    "  The  oonquest  of  Canada," 

wrote  the  Weekly  Register,  about  the  same 

time,  "  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 

US  in  distressing  our  enemy ;  in  cutting  off 

his  supplies  of  provisions  and  naval  stores 

for  his  West  India  Colonies  and  home  de- 

mand.    There  is  no  place  from  whenco  she 


can  supi^y  the  mi^ty  yoid  that  would  be 
oocasioned  by  the  loss  of  this  ooontry,  as 
well  in  his  exports  as  imports.  It  would 
operate  upon  him  with  a  double  foroe :  il 
would  deprive  him  of  a  vast  qoaotity  of 
indispensable  materials,  as  w^  as  of  food, 
and  close  an  extensive  market  for  his  rnaau- 
factures.  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  if  nol 
fully  conquered  immediately,  may  be  reoder- 
ed  useless  to  him  in  a  few  weeks.  Withool 
them,  and  particularly  the  latt^,  he  cannot 
maintain  those  terrible  fleets  on  our  ooast 
that  we  are  threatened  with,  or  bridge  oor 
harbours  with  frigates,  admitting  he  may 
have  no  use  for  them  to  defend  hia  cwn 
shores ;  for  he  will  not  have  a  dockyard» 
fitting  the  purposes  of  his  navy,  within  3,000 
miles  of  us."  The  great  worth  of  these 
possessions  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
writing,  and  is  now,  well  known  to  poli- 
ticians  in  the  United  States.  Whilet  the 
war-spirit  was  raging,  the  democrats  thou^ 
it  distressing,  intolerable  tiiat  the  IMtaah 
flag  should  be  proudly  waving,  on  their  yerj 
borders,  over  so  choice  a  tract  of  territory ; 
the  rescue  from  monarchical  rule  of  such  a 
land,  by  nature  so  favoured,  in  position  so 
conveniently  situated  for  annexation,  was  to 
be  resolutely  attempted, — ^it  was  like  takiag 
the  Holy  City  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels,  and  was  eminently  worthy  of  all  the 
exuberant  patriotism,  and  the  blind  saeri* 
fice,  and  the  furious  effort  of  a  republicaa 
Crusade.  The  British  North  American  Pro- 
vinces were  coveted  ;  ooveted  most  ardoitily» 
for  their  own  sake,  and  for  ihß  anticipated 
gratification  of  extirpating  from  the  oonti- 
nent  every  vestige  of  kingly  govemmoat. 
The  ardour  of  the  oupidity  can  aoaroely 
excite  surprise,  where  the  dbßeot  was  90 
valuable,  and  the  appropriation  deemed  so 
easy, — everything  having  been  {Nreviously 
settled  by  the  democrats  to  their  perfect 
satis&ction, — in  a  manner  the  most  easy 
and  comfortable  that  oan  be  imagined, — 
as  to  the  political  purpose  which  the  British 
Colonies  were  to  serve,  when  blessed  with 
the  privilege  of  incorporation  with  the 
United  States.  "  I  am  vrilling,"  was  the 
magnanimous  declaration  of  Mr.  Ghnndy,  of 
Tennessee,  "  to  receive  the  Canadians  as 
adopted  brethren;  it  will  have  beaeficial 
political  effects ;  it  will  preserve  the  equili- 
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briom  of  ihe  govemment  When  Louisiana 
ättll  be  fiiUj  peopled,  ihe  Northern  States 
will  lose  their  power ;  they  will  be  at  the 
discretion  of  others ;  they  can  be  depressed 
at  pleascire,  and  then  this  union  might  be 
endangered.  I  therefore  feel  anxious  not 
oniy  to  add  the  Floridas  to  the  South,  but 
the  Canadas  to  the  North  of  this  empire/' 
This  is  all  very  amusing ;  but,  unhappily, 
it  soggests  the  painful  reflection,  that  should 
the  same  dishonest  cupidity  continue,  it  may, 
it  a  future  period  again  embroil  the  two 
Bations.  That  the  United  States  would  be 
glad  to  annex  the  British  Provinces ;  that 
ihe  aoquisition  of  these  truly  valuable,  if  not 
My  yalued  Colonies,  would  be  hailed  and 
oelebrated  by  them  as  an  event  second  in 
intereet  and  importance  only  to  their  Decla- 
lation  of  Independence  ^ — ^this  we  believe  to 
be  undeniable.  But  the  foUies  and  the 
loases,  the  sacrificed  treasure  and  lifo  of  the 
last  war  have  taught  them,  we  trust,  the 
iafaMary  leeson  that  there  is  more  of  profit 
to  be  derived  &om  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  in  peaoe,  than  of  glory  or  of  terri- 
tory to  be  wrested  from  her  in  war ;  and 
that  to  alehouse  politicians  alone  ought  to 
be  left  the  madness  of  proposing  the  sacri- 
fiee  of  that  luoratiye  traffic  which  now  em- 
{doys  about  one-half  of  all  their  shippiug, 
with  the  hope  of  tamishing  the  renown,  dis- 
graoing  the  flag,  or  gubduing  any  of  the 
dependenoies  of  that  Empire  which  is  still — 
and  long  may  it  so  continue  I — ^the  most 
poweiM  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  to 
the  jealonsy  they  may  feel  in  consequence  of 
ha;?iog  a  fcnreign  power-HSo  formidable  as 


Great  Britain— on  their  firontier,  the  counael 
may  be  fitly  applied  to  their  case  which  was 
honestly  and  wisely  given  to  Louis  XIY., 
who,  had  he  been  guided  by  that  sage 
advice,  would  have  spared  himself  a  dis- 
honourablepeace  and  adismembered  empire: 
"  It  is  useless  to  allege,"  urged  this  honest 
counsellor  of  an  unscrupulous  king,  "  that 
these  towns  of  IloUand  were  necessary  to 
your  State :  the  property  of  others  is  never 
necessary  to  us.  That  which  is  truly  neces- 
sary to  US,  is  to  observe  strict  justice.  You 
ought  not  even  to  pretend  that  you  have  a 
right  to  retain  in  perpetuity  certain  places, 
because  they  contribute  to  the  security  of 
your  frontier.  It  is  your  wisdom  to  seek 
that  security  by  good  alliances,  by  your 
moderation,  or  by  strongholds  which  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  fortify  in  the  rear. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  necessity  of 
watching  over  our  own  security  can  never 
give  US  the  right  of  seizing  our  neighbour's 
territory."  By  this  advice,  republics  as  well 
as  kings  may  be  profited ;  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  if  ohargeable  at  all  with 
frontier-conquest ;  of  which  let  themselves 
be  j  udges.  As  to  annexing  the  British  North 
American  Colonies  by  force  of  arms,  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  that  would  be 
an  exploit  easy  of  accomplishment,  or  likely 
to  prove  remunerative,  if  we  consider  the 
sufferings  and  the  disasters  which  must  pre- 
cede.  The  alternative  of  **  peaceful  cession" 
we  wijl  leave  our  posterity  to  discuss  in  tho 
last  days  of  Britain's  decrepitude« 

Which  hat  Alhiqhtt  God  lokg  fOR»- 
fend] 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"Warisdeclared,"— 

"  Great  Britain  is  the 

enemy," — "Our  ancient 

and  inveterate  foe  has 

at  length  been  proclaimed,  by  the  constituted 

wthorities  in  the  United  States,''—"  In  the 

Vol.  II.— p* 


AttcmptitoIiidnMthe 
boBef  that  the  war  was 
«Uly  «npopolar  wHh  the 
ninority— From  June  18, 
lS12,toJid7l3,1812. 


Valley  of  humiliation  ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  her  idiot  monarch ;  at  the  threshold 
of  the  palaces  of  the  knaves  who  administer 
the  govemment  in  his  name,  we  sought  jus- 
tice, and  begged  for  peace  ;  not  because  we 
feared  war,  but  from  that  moderation  which 
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distinguishes  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
govemment  of  tho  United  States."  Such 
wae  the  chord  which  was  ever  and  anon 
fitruck  by  a  very  large  body  of  the  people 
througbout  the  United  States,  as  if,  by 
awakening  discord,  to  drown  the  last  faint 
harmonious  notes  of  moderation  breathcd  by 
the  reflccting  portion  of  the  Community. 
The  effort,  howcver,  wa»  a  vain  one — ^unless 
we  rocord  the  outbreak  at  Baltimore  as  a 
flrst  fiuccessful  result  of  the  war  feeling. 
Very  different  were  the  populär  sentiments 
in  the  Southern  States,  where  swarms  of 
priTateere  were  preparing  to  reap  the  ex- 
pected  harvest  of  prizcs  among  the  West 
India  Islands.  Of  the  towns  in  this  interest, 
Baltimore  etood  foremost  in  violence  and 
outrage.  A  newspaper  published  therc, 
entitlod  *  The  Föderal  Republican,'  had 
rendered  itself  obnoxious,  by  its  Opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  war-party,  and 
menaces  had  repcatedly  been  thrown  out 
against  the  conductors.  On  the  night  of 
July  27th,  a  mob  assembled  before  the 
house  of  the  cditor,  for  tho  purposo  of  des- 
troyingit.  In  expectation  of  this  attack, 
he  had  collected  a  numbcr  of  friends  with 
fire-arms,  to  defend  it  from  the  inside, 
among  whom  were  Generals  Lee  and  Lin- 
gan.  A  furious  affray  aro^e,  in  which  tho 
mob  were  several  times  repulsed,  with  loss. 
At  length  a  party  of  military  were  brought 
to  the  spot,  by  tho  Mayor  and  General 
Stricker,  to  whom  those  of  the  defenders 
who  were  left  in  the  house,  twenty-six  in 
number,  surrendered  themselves,  upon 
asBurance  of  their  safety,  and  were  con- 
ductod  to  prison.  On  the  next  day,  at  the 
fihameful  instigation  of  a  public  Journal, 
the  mob  re-assembled  before  the  jail,  with 
the  Intention  of  taking  thcir  revengo ;  and 
having  brokon  open  the  door,  after  some  of 
the  prisoners  had  rushed  through  and  made 
their  cöcape,  tliey  feil  upon  the  rest  with 
clubs,  and  beat  them  tili  scarcely  any  signs 
of  life  remained.  General  Lingan,  a  man  of 
seventy,  and  formerly  a  friend  of  Washing- 
ton, was  kiUed  on  the  spot  General  Lee,  a 
distinguished  partizan  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  luvd  bis  skull  fractured;  and  many 
others  were  sovorely  injured.  The  militia 
refuscd  to  tum  out  whilo  this  massacro  was 
pcrpotniting,  and  the  Mayor  is  said  to  havc 


absented  himself.  It  most  be  added,  tiliAfc 
this  atrocity  was  regarded  with  horror  and 
Indignation  in  all  the  other  parte  of  tho 
United  Stetes. 

At  Boston,  on  the  day  of  the  declarfttioii 
of  war,  all  the  ships  in  the  port  displayed 
flags  half  mast  high,  the  usual  token  eC 
mouming  ;  and  a  town  meeting  wa«  held  in 
that  city,  at  which  a  number  of  Msolutioiis 
were  passed,  stigmatiiing  the  trsr  sb  nnne' 
cessary  and  ruinous,  aad  leading  to  a 
connexion  with  France,  destructiTO  to 
American  liberty  and  independence.  Ib 
several  of  the  minor  eastem  cities,  and  in 
New  York,  similar,  though  not  quito  so 
broadlymanifested,  demonstrations  oocurred«' 
At  a  Convention  of  delegates  firom  the 
several  counties  of  the  Stete  of  New  Tork^ 
held  at  the  capital,  in  Albany,  on  the  17t^ 
and  18th  of  September,  1812»  thespiniof 
the  lesolutions  passed  was  i-^ 

First,  thät  the  attempt,  anongst  a  free- 
people,  to  stiflo  enquiry,  as  to  ihe  arbüxturj 
and  despotic  measures  adopted  by  govenK 
ment,  in  plunging  the  country  into  an 
unjust  war,  is  ossentially  hostile  to  repub* 
lican  institutions,  and  one  of  the  worsi 
species  of  tyranny  which  the  ingentüty  of 
the  foes  of  freedom  has  yet  contrived. 


Secondly,  that  the  declaration  of  war  -^ 
a  most  rash,  onwise,  and  inexpecKent 
measure ;  and,  considering  the  time  and 
circumstences  of  ite  declaration,  the  oondi' 
tion  of  the  country,  and  State  of  the  pnblio 
mind,  one  which  ought  foreyer  to  dtprm 
ite  authors  of  tjie  esteem  and  oonfidenoe  of 
an  enlightened  people. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  desoent  on 
Canada,  the  Convention  decided,  also,  thal 
"  the  creation  of  New  Stetes,  out  of  terri- 
teries  not  within  the  anoient  limite  of  ÜkO 
United  Stetes,  is  inconsistentwith  the  spiiit 
of  the  federal  compact,  and  calculated  to 
destroy  the  weight  which  the  old,  great»  and 
populous  Stetes  ought  to  have  in  the  Union/* 
A  most  emphatic  protest  against  prosecating 
the  war,  on  the  grounds  officially  noted,  waa 
also  entercd,  with  a  declaration,  that  even 
the  possibilüy  of  an  aUiance  with  France 
ehould  be  regarded  with  abhorrence.    AU 
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theee  attompte,  however,  of  the  modorate 
pftrtj  were  unsaeoessful,  as  wo  have  shown, 
and  but  resolted  in  the  final  declaration  of 
k)Btiliti66,  in  June,  1812. 

DMfantioB  of  Ho0tt-        We    introduce   here 
^^  both   the    acta   declara- 

ioiy  of  hostili^s  on  both  sides,*  although 
one  preotded  tke  other  nearly  four  months  ; 
bat  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to 
aiark  the  spiritof  the  two  declarations — 
ihe  one,  short,  unoompromising,  and  leav- 
ing  no  choioe  whateyer  to  the  British  Go- 


*  ilii  Act  dedaiing  War  hdween  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  ihe  Dependcncie«  thereof,  and  the  United 
State»  of  AmeneOf  and  thcir  Territorien. 

Be  it  enacted,  by  tlie  Senate  and  Hooae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Congress  assembled,  that  war  be,  and 
tke  same  is  hereb/  declored  to  exist,  between, 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britam  and  Ire- 
Und,  and  the  Dependencics  thereof,  and  the 
United  States  of  Ainerica  and  their  Tcrritories ; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  is  hereby  amthorised,  to  nse  the  wholc  land 
•nd  naral  force  of  the  United  States,  to  carry 
the  same  into  effect ;  and  to  issue  to  private 
anncd  Tessels  of  the  United  States  commissi ons 
er  letters  of  marqne  and  general  reprisal,  in 
sock  form  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  under 
tke  seal  of  the  United  States,  against  the  Tes- 
sels, goods,  and  eflfects  of  the  govemment  of 
the  Said  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Irdand,  and  the  Bnbjeota  thereofl 


vemment,  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  dio- 
tated  by  the  parties,  who  for  six  montha 
before  had  been  equipping  their  fastest  vea- 
sels  as  privateers,  and  who  well  knew  that 
their  best  chance  of  securing  easy  and  rieh 
prizes  lay  in  intercepting  the  last  of  the 
homeward  bonnd  West  India  men  for  that 
year  ;  as,  when  once  the  declaration  of  war 
should  be  fuUy  made  known,  no  vessels  would 
be  permitted  to  run  without  convoy;  and 
thus  the  chances  of  the  emaller  class  of 
priyateers  securing  prizes  would  be  mate- 


Jambs  Madisov. 


Jone  18, 1812.— ApproYed. 


Dedaration  of  War  against  Ameriea—at  the 
Court  ofCarUonrJIoute,  Oeiober  18,  1812— 
jfre$entf  His  Royal  Highnete  ihe  Prince 
Regent  in  Councü, 

Whereas,  in  conseqnence  of  information  hav- 
ing  been  received  of  a  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  goyemment  against  His  Ma- 
jesty,  and  of  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  by  the  said  govemment,  apjainst  His 
M^esty  and  his  subjocts,  an  Order  in  Council, 
beuing  date  the  81st  of  July  last,  was  issued, 
directing  that  American  ships  and  goods  should 
be  brou^t  in  and  detained  tili  further  orders ; 
tnd  whereas  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf 
of  His  Bligeaty,  forbore  at  that  time  to  direct 


letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  be  issued 
against  the  ships,  goods,  and  oitixens  of  the 
Said  United  States  of  America,  ander  the  ex- 
pectation  that  the  said  govemment  would, 
upon  the  notification  of  the  Order  in  Council, 
of  the  23rd  of  June  last,  forthwith  recall  and 
annul  the  said  declaration  of  war  against  His 
Majesty,  and  also  annul  the  said  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisaL 

And  whereas  the  said  goTcmment  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  upon  due  notifica^ 
tioa  to  thcm  of  the  said  Order  in  Council,  of 
the  23rd  of  Juno  last,  did  not  think  fit  to  recall 
the  Said  declaration  of  war  and  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  but  have  proceeded  to 
condemn,  and  persisted  in  condemning  the 
ships  and  property  of  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
as  prize  of  war,  and  have  refused  to  ratify  a 
Suspension  of  arms  agreed  upon  between 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Prevost,  His 
Majcsty's  Govemor-General  of  Canada,  and 
General  Dearbom»  conmianding  the  American 
forces  in  the  northem  provinces  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  directed  hostilities  tb  be  r^ 
commenced  in  that  quarter. 

His  Koyal  ELighness  the  Prince  Begent,  act- 
ing in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Ma- 
jesty, and  with  the  advice  of  His  Majesty 's 
Privy  Council,  is  hereby  pleased  to  order,  and 
it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  general  reprisals  be 
granted  against  the  sliips,  goods,  and  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  others 
inhabiting  within  the  territories  thereof  (save 
and  except  any  vessels  to  which  His  Miyesty's 
license  has  been  granted,  or  which  have  been 
directed  to  be  released  from  the  embargo,  and 
have  not  terminated  the  original  voyage  on 
which  thcy  were  detained  or  released,)  so  that 
as  well  His  Majcsty's  flects  and  sliips,  as  also 
all  other  sliips  and  vessels  that  shaU  be  com- 
niissioned  by  letters  of  marque  or  general  repri- 
sals, or  otherwise  by  His  Majesty's  commis- 
sioucrs  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  ßhall  or  may  law- 
fully  seize  all  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belöng- 
ing  to  the  govemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America,    or   the   Citizens  thereof,  or  others 
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rially  lessened.  East  Indiamen,  it  was 
well  known,  wore  beyond  the  mark  of  any 
oruisers  but  those  of  considerable  foroe,  and 
subsequent  events  showed  that  the  harvest 
of  prizes  in  this  field  was  but  inconsider- 
able.  The  deelaration  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  noteworthy,  for  the  moderation 
which  even  at  that  last  stage  it  evinced, 
nothing  can  more  clearly  mark  the  spirit 
whioh  then  actuated  the  British  Council,  or 
more  satisfactorily  demonstrate  their  un- 
wiUingnessto  precipitate  hostilities.  HaTing, 
hpwever,  fairly  disposed  of  the  question, 
we  will  now  tum  to  Oanada,  and  take 
up,  in  Order,  the  erents  which  then  shook  to 
its  oore  that,  as  yet,  Infant  State* 


inhabiting  within  the  Territories  thereof,  and 
bring  tho  same  to  jndgment  in  any  of  the 
Courts  of  Admiralty  within  His  Majesty's 
dominions ;  and  to  that  end  His  Majesty's 
Advocate-General,  with  the  Advocate  of  the 
Admiralty,  are  forthwith  to  prepnre  tbe 
draugbt  of  a  comraission,  and  prescnt  the 
same  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
at  this  board,  authorising  the  Commissi oners 
for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
or  any  person  or  persons  by  them  empowered 
and  appointed,  to  issue  forth  and  grant  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisals  to  any  of  His 
Migestj's  subjects,  or  others  whom  the  said 
Oommissioners  shall  deem  fitly  qualified  in  that 
behalf  for  the  apprehending,  seizing,  and  taking 
the  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  the  Citizens 
thereof,  or  others  inhabiting  within  the 
coimtries,  territories,  or  dominions  thereof, 
(except  as  aforesaid,)  and  that  such  powers  and 
dauses  be  inserted  in  the  said  conmussion  as 
haTe  been  usual,  and  are  according  to  former 
preoedents;  and  His  M^esty's  AdTocate- 
Ckneral,  with  the  Advocate  of  the  Admiralty, 
are  aJso  forthwith  to  prepare  the  drafl  of  a 
eommission,  and  present  the  same  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  at  this  board, 
auSiorising  the  said  Commissioners  for  execut- 
ing the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  to  will  and 
require  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Lieutenant  and  Judge  of  the 
Said  Court,  bis  Surrogate  or  Surrogates,  as 
also  the  several  Courts  of  Admiralty  within 
His  Miyesty's  dominions,  to  take  cognizance  of, 
and  Jndicially  proceed  upon  all  and  all  manner 
of  captures,  seizures,  prizes,  and  reprisals  of 
all  ships  and  goods  that  are  or  shall  be  taken, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and, 
according  to  the  course  of  Admiralty  and  the 
lawa  of  nations,  to  a^judge  and  condemn  all 
such  ships,  vessels,  and  goods  as  shall  belong 
to  the  govemment  of  the  United  States,  of 
America,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  or  to  others 


Before,  however,  commencing  oor  aoocmift 
of  the  varions  warlike  proceedinga  whidi 
almost  immediately  commenced,  it  woüld 
be  as  well  for  us  to  take  a  brief  review  of 
the  actual  position  in  which  Canada  stood 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, — ^to  ezamine 
into  her  means  of  defence,  and  to  endeaTOUf 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  canses  wfaioli 
could  have  led  to  the  belief,  so  universally 
held  by  their  neighbours,  that  Canadians, 
as  a  body,  might  be  considered  as  dis* 
affected ;  and  Canada  as  not  onwilling  to 
assist  in  the  cause  of  annexation» 


inhabiting  within  the  oountries,  territories,  and 
dominions  thereof  (except  as  aforesaid(  ;  and 
that  such  powers  and  clauses  be  inserted  in  the 
said  eommission  as  have  been  usual,  and  are 
according  to  former  precedents ;  and  they  are 
likewise  to  prepare  and  lay  before  His  Royal 
Highness  tue  Prince  Regent,  at  this  board,  a 
draugbt  of  such  Instructions  as  may  be  proper 
to  be  sent  to  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  His 
Majesty's  Foreign  Govemments  and  Planta- 
tions,  for  their  guidance  herein ;  as  also  another 
draugbt  of  Instructions  for  such  ships  as  shaH 
be  commissioned  for  the  purpose  above-men^ 
tioned. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prinoe  Regent  is 
nevcrtheless  pleased  hereby  to  declare,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  that 
nothing  in  this  order  contained  ahall  be  under- 
stood  to  recall  or  affect  the  deelaration  which 
His  Majesty's  Naval  Commander  on  the  Ameri- 
can Station  has  been  authorised  to  make  to  the 
United  Statee  of  America — ^namely,  that  Eis 
Royal  Highness,  animated  by  a  sincere  deeir» 
to  arrest  the  calamities  of  war,  has  antiiorised 
the  said  Commander  to  sign  a  conventioB, 
recalling  and  annulling,  from  a  day  to  be 
named,  all  hostüe  Orders  issued  by  the  respeo- 
tive  govemments,  with  a  view  af  restorin^ 
without  delay,  the  relations  of  amity  and  com- 
merce between  His  M^esty  and  the  IJnited 
States  of  America. 

From  the  Court  of  Cariton-Honse,  the  ISth 
of  October,  1812. 


(Signed) 


Castlebkaoh. 
N.  Vaksittabt. 
Chablbs  Loho. 

LlVEBPOOI.. 

Bathubst. 
Mblyillb. 

SlDMOüTH. 
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siiMtTiifehwhiated       Canadiana   were  not 
thBiriroidciMn,Umight       We  may  fairlv  deduce 

koitfUtfe»— jet,  not  ad-    thlS      fact,      as    far      08 

««etoQ«tBriUin.  ^jpper  Canada  is  eon- 
«emed,  firom  the  tenor  of  General 
Broek's  deepatehe«.  Even  so  far  baek  as 
12tii  Febraarj,  1812,  we  find  him  writing 
4o  Colonel  Baynes,  the  Adjutant^eneral, — 
•"  I  haye  reason  to  look  for  the  acquiescence 
4i(  the  two  Hooses  to  every  measure  I  may 
ihink  necessary  to  recommend,  for  the  peace 
and  defence  of  the  country.  A  spirit  has 
manifested  itself  little  «xpected  bj  those 
who  conceived  thenaselves  the  best  qii&- 
lified  to  judge."  Eyen  in  epeaking  of 
ihose  who  were  considered,  if  not  hostile, 
to  be,  at  least,  indifferent  te  British  interests, 
ibe  Lieutenant-Govemor  remarks  :  -  "  I  do 
not,  of  oonrse,  think  it  expedient  to  damp 
the  ardoor  displajed  bj  those  once  doubtftil 
4)haracter8.  The  most  powerful  opponents 
to  Govemor  Gore's  Administration  take  the 
laad  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  opposed 
Mr.  Gore  evidently  from  personal  motives, 
but  never  forfeiied  the  right  of  being  num- 
bered  among  the  loyal.  Few,  very  few  are 
actoated  by  base  or  unworthy  considerations ; 
ihiir  charaoter  will  very  soon,  however,  bo 
pnt  to  a  severe  teat  The  measures  which  I 
intend  to  propose  are— 1.  *  A  Militia  Sup- 
plomentary  Act ;'  2.  *  The  Suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  ;'  3.  *  An  Alien  Law ;'  4. 
^An  Act  for  the  better  apprehension  of 
deeerteps/  " 

Now,  althoo^  General  Brock  found  him- 
«df  beaten,  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  on 
both  the  Militia  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts, 
yet  we  find,  in  the  reasons  he  assigns,  no 
groand  to  ohange  our  opinion.  On  the  con- 
'traiy,  he  distinctly  attributes  the  miscarriage 
of  these  two  measures — the  first  was  lost  by 
the  casting-Tote  of  the  chairman,  and  the 
-eeoond  by  an  almost  equally  trifling  mt^o- 
rity — to  the  streng  sentiment  that  prevailed, 
thatwarwas  not  likely  to  occur  with  the 
United  States  ;  an  opinion  which  was  care- 
fully  disseminated  by  the  numerous  settlers 
from  that  country,  and  which  tended  mate- 
riaUy  to  influence  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bott,  or  of  such  of  them  at  least  as,  by 
*b«p  ignorance   of  the   real   position   of 


affairs,  were  easily  betrayed  into  error. 
That  General  Brock,  at  all  events,  saw  no 
reason  to  induce  a  change  of  opinion,  is 
pretty  evident,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
tone  of  his  despatch,  of  16th  May,  to  Sir 
George  Prevost,  the  Govemor-General  :— 
"  Every  one  with  whom  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing,  assures  me  that 
an  exceedingly  good  disposition  prevails 
among  the  people."  The  soundness  of  thia 
opinion  was  most  triumphantly  established 
by  subsequent  eventsy — not  the  least  im- 
portant  of  which  was,  that  as  soon  the  Militia 
Bill,  but  slightly  modified,  was  passed, 
although  a  clause  had  been  introduced» 
authorizing  the  raising  of  flank  oompanies» 
to  be  trained  at  least  six  times  in  each  month» 
and  although  the  inhabitants  knew  that  they 
would  have  to  go  to  a  great  distanoe  to 
attend  parade,  would  be  liable  to  heavy 
expense,  and  be  subject  to  no  inconsider- 
able  privations,  the  flank  companies,  in  the 
districts  in  which  they  were  established, 
were  instantly  completed  with  volunteers; 
and,  indeed,  an  almost  unanimous  disposi- 
tion to  serve  was  ovinoed.  Now,  this  feel- 
ing  was  manifestcd  at  a  time  when  the  pros- 
pects  of  the  Colony  were  most  gloomy,  and 
when  the  almost  defenceless  condition  of  the 
Province  was  but  too  apparent, — at  a  time 
when  the  Govemor,  on  whose  judgment  so 
much  depended,  was  forced  to  acknowledge, 
that  although  every  man  capable  of  oarry- 
ing  a  musket,  along  the  whole  of  the  line, 
should  be  prepared  to  act,  he  *^  had  not  a 
musket  more  than  would  suffico  to  arm  part 
of  the  militia  from  Kingston  westward." 

The  advices  from  England  at  this  juno- 
ture  were  also  equally  dispiriting,  so  much 
80,  that,  about  this  time,  Col.  Baynes  is 
found  expressing  himself,  **  Sir  G^eo.  Prevost 
has  directed  me  to  inform  you,  that  unless 
reinforcements  arrive  from  England,  (of 
which  his  Excellency  is  not  sanguine,  as  tiie 
prevailing  apprehension  in  England  seems 
to  be,  that  hostilities  would  not  ensue  on 
this  continent ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  pledge 
held  out  in  the  Prince  Regent's  speeoh,  o£ 
supporting  with  energy  the  contest  in  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  renders  it  little  likely  that 
troops  will  bo  sent  to  this  quarter,)  although 
he  may  be  very  desiroos  to  render  you  any 
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assistance  to  strengthen  the  Upper  Province, 
his  means  of  doing  bo  will  be  but  very 
limited.  When  we  remember,  besidos  all 
these  dispiriting  influences,  tbat  a  numerous 
body  of  settiere  from  the  United  States  were 
«verywhere  disseminating  their  evil  coun- 
sels,  and  that  well-founded  fears  were  enter- 
tained  that  the  American  intrigues  among 
the  different  Indian  tribes,  which  had  been 
openly  carried  on,  and  in  the  condueting  of 
which  no  expence  had  been  spared,  had  not 
fiüled  of  success,  bat  that  divisions  had 
been  sown  among  our  Indian  allies, 
and  the  minds  of  many  altogether  estranged, 
have  we  not  ample  grounds  on  which  to 
base  cur  assertions  that  the  Canadas  were 
soond  to  the  core,  and  that  all  the  rash 
aad  flatulent  Speeches  made  in  the  American 
honses  of  Legislatore  were  bat  oceasioned 
by  the  knowledge  of  their  own  weakness 
and  divided  State?  Is  it  possible  for  any 
sane  person  to  credit  that  the  Americuns 
were  so  totally  led  away  by  overweening 
Tanity  as  to  suppose  that,  when  Great  Britain 
shoold  arise  in  her  migbt,  it  would  be  possi- 
ble for  them  to  hope  for  success  in  a  war  of 
aggression?  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that 
Frenoh  gold  it  was  which  orif^inated  the  idle 
speculations  respecting  the  Oanadixs,  and  not 
any  eridences  of  discontent  or  disaffection  in 
tiiose  Provinces?  The  following  extracts, 
however,  from  an  address  of  the  assembly  of 
Upper  Canada,  to  their  constituents,  put  the 
matters  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  and 
prove  to  demonstration  the  loyalty  of  the 
Proyinoe. 

EemarkionthoAd.  ^*    happened,     most 

dreM  of  the  Assembij  opportunely,     that    the 

of  Upper  Canadü,  on  tho  tt             j*   a           i  i      -l    j 

Dedantion  of  War.  House  of  Assembly  had 

80  nearly  completed  the 
bnsiness  before  them,  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  take  all  the  steps  necessary  at  this 
orisit,  withont  neglecting  any  other  important 
measures. 

"The  declaration  of  war  issued  against 
Great  Britain  by  the  United  States,  when 
first  annoonced,  appeared  to  be  an  act  of  such 
astonishing  foUy  and  desperation,  as  to  be 
altogether  incredible,  and  not  only  excited 
the  greatest  snrprise  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  Province,  but  among  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  onr  enemies  themsolyes.    So  many 


cogent  reasons  from  interest,  affection,  and 
virtue,  pleaded  for  an  opposite  policy,  Üiat 
the  most  intelligent  became  the  most  credn- 
Ions.  That  a  govemment  professing  to  be 
the  friend  of  man  and  the  great  supporter  of 
his  liberty  and  indcpendence,  should  light 
up  the  torch  of  war  against  the  only  nation 
that  Stands  between  itself  and  destruction, 
exhibited  a  degree  of  infatuation  or  nuulnees 
altogether  incomprehensible  —  "  it  oannot 
be,"  Said  the  wiser  part  of  our  inhabitants 
— "the  United  States  will  never  dedare  war 
against  a  nation  which  has  imiformly  treated 
them  with  kindness  and  respect,  whose  fleets 
protect  their  commerce,  and  whose  armies 
Support  their  freedom  and  independenoc." 
But  the  men  at  present  ruling  iho  states, 
infatuated,  or,  as  their  more  enlightened 
countrymen  say,  "bribed  by  the  tyrantof 
France,"  regardless  of  the  best  interests  of 
their  country  and  the  feelings  and  aifections 
of  a  great  majority  of  their  own  people,  have 
commenced  hostilitios  against  our  mother 
country  while  treating  their  vessels  with 
hospitality,  and  instead  of  threatening  their 
libertiea,  offering  the  most  equitable  tenns 
of  accommodation." 

Here  follows  a  long  and  spirited  apx)eal  to 
the  descendants  of  the  U  Jl.  loyalists,  who  had 
been  driven  from  the  land  of  their  adoption ; 
and  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  that  tho 
spirit  which  was  roused  amongst  Canadians 
was  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
unshaken  fidelity  of  these  settlers. 

"Already  have  we  the  joy  to  remarkf  that 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  has  burst  forth  in  allits 
ancient  nplendor.  The  militia  in  all  parts 
of  the  Province  have  volunteered  their  Ser- 
vices with  acclamation,  and  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  energy  worthy  of  the  British  name. 
They  do  not  forget  the  blessings  and  privi- 
lepes  wliich  they  enjoy  under  the  protection 
and  foytering  care  of  the  British  Empire, 
whose  govemment  is  only  feit  in  this  country 
by  acta  of  the  purest  justice,  and  most  pleas- 
ing  and  efficacious  benevolence.  When  men 
are  callod  upon  to  defend  every  thing  they 
call  preciüus,  their  wives  and  children,  their 
friends  and  possessions,  they  ought  to  be 
inspired  with  the  neblest  resolutions,  and 
they  will  not  be  easily  frightened  by  menace». 
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orconquered  by  force.  And  beholding  as 
we  do,  the  flame  of  patriotism  buming  from 
one  end  of  the  Ganadas  to  the  other,  Tve 
cannot  but  entertain  the  most  pleasing  an- 
ticipations.  Our  enemies  havo  indeed  said, 
that  they  can  subdue  this  country  by  a  pro- 
clamation;  but  it  is  our  parts  to  prove  to 
them  that  they  are  sadly  mistaken;  that  tho 
population  is  determinately  hostile,  and  that 
the  few  who  might  be  otherwise  inclined, 
will  find  it  their  safety  to  be  faithful." 

That  this  part  of  the  address  produced 
the  most  beneficial  results,  was  pretty 
olearly  proved  by  the  timid  and  vacillating 
measures  adopted  by  General  HuU;  the 
more  so,  as  every  day  afforded  fresh  proof 
to  that  General,  after  he  was  fairly  on 
British  ground,  that  he  had  been  grossly 
deceived  by  the  representations  which  had 
indaced  him  to  believe  that  Canada  was  ripe 
for  a  revolt. 

"  Innumerable  attempts  will  be  made  by 
fabehood,  to  detach  you  from  your  allegiance ; 
for  our  enemies,  in  imitatioü  of  their  Eu- 
ropean master,  trust  more  to  treaehery  than 
to  force;  and  they  will,  no  doubt,  make  uso 
of  many  of  those  lies,  which  unfortunately 
for  the  Tirtaous  part  of  these  states,  and  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  world,  had  too 
mach  snccess  during  the  American  rebellion: 
they  will  teil  you  that  they  are  come  to  give 
freedom — ^yes,  the  base  slaves  of  the  most 
contemptible  faction  that  ever  distracted  the 
affiurs  of  any  nation — ^the  minions  of  the  very 
sycophants  who  lick  the  dust  from  the  feet 
of  Buonaparte,  will  teil  you,  that  they  are 
oome  to  communicate  the  blessing  of  liberty 
to  this  Province;  but  you  have  only  to  look 
at  your  Situation  to  put  such  hypocrites  to 
oonfusion.'' 

"Trusting  more  to  treachery  than  open 
hostility,  our  enemies  have  already  spread 
their  emissaries  through  the  country  to  se- 
dooe  our  feUow  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
by  promises  as  false  as  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  founded.  A  law  has  there- 
fore  been  enacted  for  the  speedy  detection  of 
such  emissaries,  and  for  their  condign  pun- 
ishment  on  conviction — a  law  which  it  will 
not  bo  easy  to  escape." 

The  moderation  of  the  different  acts  which 
were  then  passed,  for  the  preservation  and 
defenco  of  the  Province,  is  an  additionaJ 


proof  that  internal  treachery  was  not  one  of 
tlie  causes  which  were  feared.  The  exigency 
of  the  time  would  have  warranted  the  adop- 
tion  of  much  more  stringent  measures ;  and 
had  there  been  any  real  grounds  to  fear  the 
Bettlers  from  the  United  States,  whose  inclina' 
tions,  though  in  the  main  good,  would  be 
naturally  with  the  interests  of  their  natiye 
country,  could  have  caused  any  danger, 
doubtless  efiective  measures  would  have  beeit 
adopted.  The  Legislature,  however,  knew 
their  men,  and  trusted  to  Canadian  loyalty. 
We  shall  shortly  see  the  proofs  that  their 
confidence  was  not  misplaced. 

"Remember,  when  you  go  forth  to  the 
combat,  that  you  fight  not  for  yourselTes 
alone,  but  for  the  whole  world.  You  are 
defeating  the  most  formidable  oonspiracy 
against  the  civilization  of  man  that  eyer  was 
contrived;  a  conspiracy  threatening  greater 
barbarism  and  misery  than  followed  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire — that  now 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  your  at- 
tachment to  the  parent  state  which  contends 
for  the  relief  of  oppressed  nations,  the  last 
pillar  of  true  liberty,  and  the  last  reftige  of 
oppressed  humanity. 

"Persevere  as  you  have  begnn,  in  your 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  and  your  atten«« 
tion  to  military  discipline;  deem  no  sacrifice 
too  costly  which  secures  the  enjoyment  of 
our  happy  Constitution;  foUow,  with  your 
countrymen  in  Britain,  the  paths  of  virtae, 
and,  like  them,  you  shall  triumph  ever  all 
your  unprincipled  foes.^^ 

State  of  fbeling  In  Having,  w6  think,  ssBs- 

Lower  Canad».  fectorily,  though  briefly, 

disposed  of  any  question  that  may  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  loyalty  of  Upper 
Canadians,  we  will  take  a  glance  at  the 
State  of  parties  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
examine  into  tho  reasons  why  the  stain  of 
disa£fection  should  be  supposed  to  rest  any 
more  on  them,  than  on  their  brethren  in  the 
Upper  Province. 

If  there  were  grounds  for  apprehending 
that  a  feeling  of  disloyalty  existed  at  all  in 
Canada,  reason  would  have  at  once  sug- 
gested  that  in  Lower  Canada  was  the  evil  to 
be  sought.  Yet,  on  examination  into  this 
part  of  our  subject,  we  find,  that  although 
Sir  George  Prevost  had  at  this  time  a  very 
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delicate  card  to  play  with  bis  Uouse  of 
Assembly,  he  suoceeded  in  obtaining  from 
them  a  Militia  Aot,  which,  thougb  not 
afibrding  all  tbat  was  required,  was  still  a 
material  point  gained.  2,000  men  were  to 
be  balloted,  to  serve  for  three  months,  in 
two  successive  Kummers.  One  reason  why 
more  was  not  'gained  was,  tbat  an  appre- 
hension  existed  tbat  Canadians  migbt  con- 
tract  military  babits,  and  enlist  into  tbe 
Bervioe.  Tbis  feeliag,  bowever,  did  not  pre- 
vent  tbe  establisbment  of  tbe  Glengarry 
Ligbt  Infantry,*  wbo  numbered,  bj  tbe  Ist 
May,  1812,  four  bundred  rank  and  file ;  and 
wefind,  ÜEirtber,  tbat  on  Sir  George  Pre- 
Tosfs  issuing  Orders  to  recruitfor  a  still 
higber  establisbment,  tbe  officers  engaged  to 
double  tbe  number,  and  did  it.  Tbis  does 
not  look  like  disaffection  ;  and,  wbetber  we 
go  still  fiirtber  east,  or  soutb,  we  trace  tbe 
■ame  spirit.  We  find  two  officers  dividing 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and  enlist- 
iDg  Acadians,  wbile  Lieutenant  McDoneil 
is  reported  as  making  great  progress  among 
tbe  Higbland  settlers  on  tbe  coast  and  gulf. 
Wben  we  take  all  tbese  circumstances,  tben, 
into  consideration,  we  confess  tbat  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  find  any  sounder  reasons  for  im- 
puting  disafiection  to  Lower  Canadians,  tban 
we  baye  found  to  exist  among  tbeir  bretbren 
of  tbe  Upper  Province  ;  and  althougb  tbey 
were  not  called  on,  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  events 
wbicb  followed,  to  make  sucb  sacrifices,  or 
give  sucb  unequivocal  proofe  of  tbeir  loyalty, 
88  Upper  Canadians ;  yet,  we  venture  to  as- 
sert,  tbat  tbe  animus  was  tbere  wbicb  would 
have  proved  tbat  in  botb  Provinces  alike  tbe 
same  pure  spirit  of  patriotism  bumed. 

We  oannot  well  see  wbat  reasons  tbe  rulers 
of  tbe  United  States  could  bave  adduced  for 
arriving  at  a  difierent  conclusion.  So  far 
back  as  tbat  momentous  period,  wben  tbeir 
fellow  colonists  tbrew  off  tbeir  allegiance  to 
tbe  mother  oountry,  tbe  Frencb  Canadians, 
thougb  pressingly  invited  to  assist,  rcfused. 
They  were,  even  tben,  aware  of  tbe  blessings 
wbicb  tbey  enjoyed  under  British  Govern- 
ment» and  willingly  submitted  to  tbe  Stamp 
Act,  wbicb  caused  so  great  a  revolt  amongst 


♦  Althongh  the  levies  raised  for  the  corps  be- 
longed  generally  to  the  Lower  Province,  yet 
strict  geograpbical  justice  would  assign  these 
troops  to  Sie  Upper  Province. 


tbeir  neighbours.  On  tbe  31st  Deoember, 
1775,  at  tbe  siege  of  Quebec,  we  find  that 
almost  to  Lower  Canadians  alone  was  the 
successful  resistance  against  tbe  oombined 
attack  of  Generals  Arnold  and  Montgomery^ 
attributable«  ''Tbe  party  wbo  defended  the 
principal  battery,  consisted  of  Canadiah 
Militia,  with  nine  British  seamen  to  work 
tbe  guns."  On  no  one  occasion,  in  point  of 
fact,  can  we  detect  tbe  slightest  traoe  of  a 
bostile  feeling  towards  tbe  British  Govern- 
ment amongst  Lower  Canadians :  in  the 
present  instance  wbat  is  the  result  of  our 
examination?  we  find  that  "four  battaliona 
of  militia  were  instantly  raised,  and  the 
voltigeurs  were  organised  and  equipped  in 
the  Short  space  of  six  weeks  by  the  liberality 
of  the  young  Canadians  :  we  find  the  Le^a- 
lature  issuing  govemment  papers,  beimng 
interest  and  payable  in  bills  of  Exchange  in 
England,  to  prevent  specie  from  going  to  the 
United  States ;  and  ag^ün,  are  ourold  friends, 
tbe  inbabitants  of  Quebec,  found  at  their 
post,  guarding  tbe  citadel,  proud  of  the  datj^ 
and  of  tbe  consequence  reposed  on  th^n« 
We  tbink  we  need  say  no  more  on  the  head 
of  tbe  loyalty  of  Lower  Canada« 
«-*  IT  ^1  TW  On    tbe   12th   Julr, 

Pirat  Hostlle  Demon-    -      ^      ,       .  .  ^ 

(itraüon ;   1201  Juij,  1812,  tbe  Amerioan  Ge- 

1812. 

neral  UuU,  with  a  foroe 
of  twenty-five  hundred  men  crossed  over  to 
Sandwich  from  Detroit  and  planted  the  Amo- 
rican  Standard  on  Canadian  seil,  where  he 
issued  a  proclamation,^  inviting  the  inba- 
bitants to  join  bis  Standard. 


*   PBOCLAXATION. 

Head  Quarters,  Sandwich, 

12thJaly,  1812i 
Inbabitants  of  Canada — 

After  thirty  years  of  peace  and  prosperity) 
the  United  States  have  been  driven  to  anna» 
The  iigories  and  aggressions,  the  insults  uid  in- 
dignities  of  Great  Britain,  have  once  more  left 
them  no  alternative  but  manly  resistance,  or 
imconditional  Submission.  The  army  under 
my  command  has  inyaded  your  country.  The 
Standard  of  tbe  Union  now  waves  over  the  ter- 
ritory of  Canada.  To  the  peaceable,  unofiend- 
ing  inbabitants  it  brings  neither  danger  nor 
difficulty.  1  come  to  find  enemies,  not  to  make 
them.     1  come  to  protect,  not  to  ii^jore  you. 

Scparated  by  an  immense  ocean  and  an  ex- 
tensive wildemess  from  Great  Britain,  you  bare 
no  parücipation  in  her  Councils,  no  interest  in 
her  conduct  You  have  feit  her  tyranny ;  you 
have  Seen  her  iigustice  ;  but  1  do  not  ask  you 
to  avenge  the  one,  or  to  redress  the  other. 
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dTIBS  AND  TOWNS  OP  CANADA, 

LONDOK. 

Tbb  tourist  unacqnainted  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  towns  io  the  west,  will  almostf 
OH  leaviog  Ingeraol,  in  proceeding  westward, 
eraie  to  the  conchuioii  that  he  has  left  civil- 
ization  behind.  In  proportion,  therefore,  will 
be  bis  astoniähment  on  emerging  from  a  long 
pioe  tract,  to  see  at  some  distance  before  him 
a  large,  weiUbailt,  and  populous  town.  Tet 
London,  the  capital  of  the  County  of  Middl«> 
sez,  maj  lay  claim  to  all,  if  not  more,  than  this 
description.  The  town  Is  finelj  atuated,  where 
thetwo  branches  of  the  Tharaes  unite;  and 
from  its  elevated  position,  is  both  healthy  and 
pictaresque.  Taken  from  Askin*8  Hill,  just 
above  a  sweep  of  the  river,  called  the  "  DeviPs 
Blbow,"  our  Sketch  conveys  a  very  Cur, 
thoogfa  not  flaitering,  idea  of  London.  Imme- 
&tely  in  front  is  the  ndhroad,  wtth  the  new 
bridge  cros^ng  the  stream,  a  little  to  the 
8oath-west  of  the  Jail  and  Court  House, 
ea  it%  right,  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  stand ;  the  former  the 
bandsomest  Gothic  edlfice  in  Canada  West, 
wis  desigaed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
•rchiteot  in  Toronto,  the  latter,  also,  a  very 
fine  church  has  bcen  receiltly  bnilt,  and  is  a 
commodioos  and  hondsome  structure.  Lon- 
don boasts  IQ  all  of  some  thirteen  or  fourteen 
churckes,  and  Baptlsts,  Wesleyans,  Congre- 
gationaltsts,  Presbytertans,  whether  of  theold 
form,  the  FVce  Eh-kor  Secession,  ünivesalists, 
and  Colorcd  Baptists  havc  bullt,  it  would  almost 
•eem  in  a  i4;>irit  of  emnlation,  comfortable  and 
tabstaatial  bnck  or  frame  plaees  of  worship. 
the  Ooiirt  House  and  Jail,  which  ibrmB  a 
Tery  prominent  object  in  our  plate,  is  a  fine 
pQe  of  buildings  and  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
«▼er  six  thousand  pounds.  A  new  Town 
HaU  and  Market  House,  a  Mechania'  Institute, 
tnd  a  very  large  Graromar  School  have  also 
been  recently  erected ;  a  common  briok  school- 
bouse  has  been  built  by  the  Corporation, 
atan  ezpense  (says  8mith*8  Cao%da)of  seyen- 
(een  hundred  pounds.  The  barraoks,  which 
tre  roomy  and  commodious,  are  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  and  are  not  Tisible  in  oor  plate, 
«tbqr  «re  situated  Just  between  the  Court 
Houae  on  the  left  and  the  Roman  Cathotic 
Ohurch  on  the  right  There  are  flouri^iing 
bank  agencics  and  buOding  societies  here^ 
TOL.  n.--« 


with  societies  innumerab  e,  while  there  is  no 
room  to  complain  of  the  want  of  grist  and 
saw  mills,  distilleries,  foundries,  tanneries  or 
asheries.  Labat^sBreweryistoowel  known 
to  all  true  loTers  of  malt  to  require  particular 
notice ;  treble,  double,  or  mngle  X,  are  all  to 
be  had,  and  of  a  quality  that  would  almost 
shake  one^s  bclief  in  the  excludve  excellenca 
of  Hodgson  or  Basses  pale  East  India. 

London  has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in 
respect  to  fires,  and  has  four  times,  within  the 
last  few  years,  suffered  from  the  devouring 
element;  on  one  occasion,  the  fire  of  1845, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  large  buildings  were 
destroyed.  The  result  of  these  repeated  pn* 
rifications  has  been  that  it  contains  (ewer 
mean  and  shabby  looking  houses  than  moai 
towns  of  similar  importance. 

The  town  was  first  liud  out  in  1826,  and 
increased  so  last  that  an  additional  sunrej 
was  found  necessary  in  1834,  and  atthat  time 
more  land  was  added  to  the  town  plan,  the 
limits  of  which  now  cover  over  1400  acrea 
Of  this  quanttty  üve  acres  were  resenred  for  a 
grammar  achool,  five  for  a  market  place,  and 
ten  for  agricultural  purposes,  holding  fairs^ 
tc^  this  wül  eventually  be  of  great  benefli 
to  the  town. 

Much,  doubtless,  of  the  prosperity,  every* 
where  visible,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
Population  (ncarly  six  thousand),  is  to  be  attri- 
buted  to  London  having  been  so  long  a  mili» 
tary  Station ;  but  still,  it  is  in  the  energy  of 
the  mhabitants  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
a4jacent  country,  that  the  real  cause  b  to  be 
found.  The  well-stocked  shops  and  the  ex- 
peditious  yet  safo  mode  of  doing  business,  ha?« 
long  rendered  London  a  place  worthy  of  note 
in  the  &r  west,  and  speculation  is  even  now 
rife  as  to  how  the  railroad  will  affect  the  ii^ 
terests  of  the  town.  There  are  always  some 
croakers  to  be  found  in  cTery  Community,  ani 
such  individuals  are  at  present  busy  with  their 
prognostications  that,  as  the  railroad  progresset 
and  the  (acilities  of  transportation  are  multi> 
plied,  so  will  the  prosperity  of  this  new  thrivw 
ing  town  in  the  same  ratio  decrease ;  but  tb« 
same  calculations  were  made  years  ago  with 
reapect  to  horses  in  Great  Britain;  yet/a« 
r^üroads  ineocased,  so  did  the  number  of 
horsea  increase  likewiae ;  and,  granüng  thal 
one  dasa  of  traTollers  wfll  cease  to  stop  bi 
London,  in  the  same  manner  as  business  in* 
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Creases,  so  will  it  be  found  necesssaiy  to  haref 
Hkewise,  an  increase  of  travellers.  Besides^ 
the  Canadian  Cocknejs  have  too  much  enter- 
j^rise  amongst  tbem  not  to  make  a  firesh  busi- 
ness  if  the  old  one  diminisbes,  and  we  have 
Very  little  doubt  but  that,  so  fiir  irom  injuring 
ihe  town,  a  raOroad  will  onlj  add  iresb  energy 
to  the  already  wide-awake  Lonnuners. 

^«  »  >»■ 

tHB  CHRONICLES  OF  DREEPDAILY. 

NoTlX. 

WHBKBIN  IS  COMMENCED  THB  UNSURPA88BD 
BI8T0RT  Or  JEREMIAH  DTP,  ALDERMAH  AND 
tALLOI^-CBANDLER,  OP  TEREADNEKDLE  STIKET, 
LONDON. 

From  the  earliest  epoch  of  my  cohsdous  exis- 
tence,  I  bare  had  an  uniatiable  yearning  to 
read  of  the  exploits  of  mordcrere,  robbers,  foot 
padF,  pirates  and  such  like  adventurous  imtta- 
törs  on  a  small  scalc,  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
tnd  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  (so  called,  as  Mr. 
Patnnie  teils  me,  becatise  he  conquel^  a  ffood 
part  of  the  world).  Next  to  the  life  of  Sir 
William  Wallace,  and  the  Gentle  Shepherd, 
tiie  boöks  which  I  tnost  deüghted  to  study 
%ere  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and  Hugo  Amot's 
Criminal  Tnafs;  and  I  often  thought  tfaat  if 
8ome  warlock  ofiered  to  bring  before  me  the 
^parition  of  some  illuRtrious  notoriety  of  his- 
tofyr,  I  should  fix  upon  Robin  Hood,  or  Six- 
teen-String-Jack  in  prcferenceto  any  one  eise. 

Ab  I  was  mentionine  thisweakness  of  mine^ 
<me  dav  to  Quinten  QuiU,  that  obliging  person- 
»ge,  who  never  was  so  happy  as  when  minis- 
tering  to  our  arouscment,  inqnired  at  Mr. 
'PatmiSe  tod'lnyself  whethcfr  tre  wonld  llke  to 
tritnefls  thetnanner  in  which  the  thief-^atcbers 
Ol  London  perform  thdr  Operations.  ^My 
^reason  for  askine  tbequestion,*^  quoth  Quinten, 
**  is  that  Mr.  Koseannabem,  a  Bow-street  de- 
tectiTe  18,  this  T6ry  allemoon,  to  be  occiipied 
In  an  attemptto  discorer  the  perpetrators  of  an 
«Utedaive  thelt  of  sogar  IK«)  a  Wtst  fanttn 
«lup  lying  in  one  of  the  docks.'* 

The  Dominie,  who  had  but  siender  Ioto  for 
YliÜs  department  of  the  line  arts,  declined  the 
Mbr  with  beflttSiig  fhanks,  but  f ,  as  you  may 
kwMF  Jamped  at  the  sttne,  Itke  a  lawyer  at  a 
fte^  or  a  cock  at  a  grosert     Aocordin^y 

^Ting  discussed  a  bit  snack  o*lunch,  and  may 
a  toothlul  of  someihing  stronger  than  water, 
1h  order,  to  steady  odr  neftes,  We  set  <mt  for 
«iM.Folice  o^fibe,  ^hetreitre  fbumd  the  amuit 
)iQnter< jaat  preparing  to  stert  «t^n  bis  «Kpet 
d^tion* 

Itr.  Noaeannabem  was  a  perfect  model  at 
Wce  6f  s(n$hgth  and  actfvity,  conrcylng  the 
IteifMdo/n,  %s  Itr.  Qtnll  rcinaik«d,  tiiat  W 
mtttr  night  häre  beeo  Helvalea,  mdlilsino* 
|her  the  ^voen  of  all^the  ropedMicws.  Bathar 
elender,  than  otherwise,  so  iar  as  bulk  was 
c^hccn^  lüs  ihxiscles  weroasliard'as  daai 


metal,  and  he  had  an  dye  which  aeemed  U> 
pierce  the  person  he  looked  upon  like  the 
sharpest  gknlet  This  aaid^ye  was  Derer  at 
rest  for  the  minntest  fraction  ef  a  second ; 
nothing  couild  escape  its  Inquisition  and  feTer- 
ish  scmthiy.  It  was  hnpossible  Ibr  a  wind- 
propelled  straw  to  crom  hts  path  withMit  ilt 
coorse  bemg  trafiad  to  the  Book  wb«ro  il 
fbund  refnge,  and  I  firmly  belicTe  that  beibre 
I  had  been  two  minutes  in  bis  Company  he 
could  have  swom  correctly  to  the  number  of 
buttons  ot)  my  coat  and  vest,  and  the  mm 
total  of  dama  whieh  my  eve^  day  breeebea 
exhibitedl 

Quinten  haring  explained  to  this  function- 
ary,  who  was  one  of  bis  intimate  cronSes,  the 
errand  npon  which  he  had  come,  he,  in  the 
frankeat  maniier  agreed  to  (rratüy  owr  wisbeBw 
The  only  stipolation  which  he  made  was  thai 
we  shouJd  witness  bis  proceedings  from  a  dis- 
tance,  as  if  we  had  no  cögnizance  öt,  or  con- 
nexion  with  hhn,  and  on  no  account  to  Yolan- 
teer  ehher  adrice  or  sfisistaDce  nnleas  spedally 
requested  so  to  do.  These  terms,  of  courst, 
were  willfngly  acceded  to,  especially  by  yov 
humble  serrant,  more  bv  token  that,  thougb 
by  no  means  a  coward,  I  am  a  pmden  t  man, 
and  have  eter  had  m  decided  aversion  to  seaM 
myAngerswiththebrothappertainingto  otber 
people  I 

Having  placed  pnndry  pairs  of  hand-cnfiTs  in 
hls  coat  pocket,  and  Seen  that  the  flints  of  tw« 
pistols  which  he  carried  in  bis  breast,  were  iti 
busineae  order,  our  fiiend  mfited  os  to  mccoaa- 
pany  htm  in  bis  campaign.  Having  reachcd 
the  wharf  where  the  plundered  vessel  lay,  Mr. 
Noseannabem  put  a  number  of  interrogatoriea 
to  the  skipper  and  bis  hands,  bot  without  he- 
hig  able  to  elicit  afnything  l«e  a  ckw  te  the 
depredatora.  In  &ot  the  sugar  had  been  rai^ 
ished  at  mid-night  which  was  two  hoors  beibre 
the  moon  turnNDd  ont  of  her  liammock,  and 
during  the  prevmlence  moreover,  of  one  of  thoee 
d^HT  London  f&gB  capable  of  befng  tnt  with  H 
kniie,  Idee«  kebbooh  of  D«nh>p  cheese? 

Leating  Ihe  ahip,  abovt  as  wtee  «b  when  II» 
entered  the  same.  the  in^^nisitor  began  to  look 
narrowty  upöh  tne  contignons  stones  of  tÜe 
Street,  as  if  in  quest  of  some  flne  eyed  needl«. 
A  fler  a  Eeason  he  made  ngns  to  ob  to  i^proa^ 
ffsdqoietlyiiii^ectedov  attentiento  a  StoaD 
tr^n  of  sogar  nrnning  from  the  river  to  tbe 
buildines  fh>nting  the  same.  This  track  lie 
pursued  ibr  at  least  a  cOuple  of  honra,  litt- 
qtientlr  loabg  ttaoe  of  it  altotfether  in  «hü 
ahdromah.  In^iretoefliDftiBieMsreaearcliia 
M  kirn  to  ihe  hoiflies,  and  directing  oi  to 
take  np  oor  Station  in  a  tap-room  ^^^^^  wa 
could  obsehre  wifhoot  bbservaCkm  tiis  Caiitioiib 
fnöv^nk^iita,'  he  'made V  thorcNi^  ittttt^"^  t]f% 
Variola  iTi^el^'whkdi'sdurMttMt  ttieitfei^ 

Of  a  Teriir,  some  oftheseslfuotures  woM 
hot,  from  thär  appeäranoe  and  jeneral  «r, 
have  b^^  pt^ftottneed  to  bö  ihe  x&xm  dWd^ 
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Gag^kees  of  Mii^  or  honest  men.  There 
mm  ft  gium,  grewsome  look  about  them,  cod- 
Tejing  irresistibly  the  ide«  thM  tbe  Irequent- 
tn  thereof  w««  more  giyen  to  bretking  the 
teo  oommaBdoieiits  than  kying  the  founda- 
4MKh0toiie6  of  ohurches ;  and  the  parties  who 
«ranned  in  and  oat  of  the  dirt-daubed  doors, 
ttoded  te  oonfirm  the  oorrectness  of  such  an 
impreflBion.  Th^re  were  hook-nosed  children 
^Abraham,  laden  with  cast^ff  garments»  in 
erery  stage  of  decrepitude  and  decay; — 
nndj-women,  stoving  and  steaming  with  the 
^laes  of  aduUerated  gin ; — and  troops  of  wild, 
anpruned  olive  brancb^  nearly  aa  naked  as 
the  rising  generation  of  the  Oannibal  Islands, 
«rthe  marble  angels  which  flutter  everlasting- 
hr  aroimd  the  monuments  in  Westminst^ 
Abbey,  and  whofle  faces,  evidently,  had  never 
hma  &railiar  with  the  virtues  of  aoap  and 
witer. 

We  could  notice,  from  our  atance,  Mr. 
Jfoseannabem  carefully  inspecting  tho  portale 
üf  these  disreputable  apecimens  ofmeb*opoli- 
in  architeeture.  He  had  evidently  lost  all 
iraoes  of  the  luscioua  grains,  and  indeed 
looked  as  if  on  the  eye  of  giving  t^  bis  inves- 
iigatkms  in  despatr. 

At  length  a  gleam  of  satisfkction  became 
appartnt  on  his  anxious  countenanoe,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  wave  of  his  band,  we  settled 
fer  the  browB-stont  we  had  been  imbibing, 
ndjoined  the  patient  investigator,  **  Put  your 
toDgae,"  qaotii  he,  **  upon  the  handle  of  this 
door,  and  teil  me  <  what  you  discoTer  !*' 
Thoogh  inw&rdly  ieunnering  at  making  such 
a  ose  of  my  ffustatorial  me'fd>er  (as  Mr. 
Fiainie  hath  it)  I  was  determined  to  obey 
ordere  without  disputing  them,  and  accordingly 
b^an  lioking  the  filthy  dirt-encrusted  nob  of 
brasaL  No  soener  had  I  done  so,  than  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  presence  of  somcthing 
sweet.  which  a  more  prolonged  tasting  con- 
▼mced  me  was  noither  more  nor  less  than  gen- 
ttino  muscoTadoI 

'*Here  lurks  the  thief  I''  whispered  the  ex- 
attiog  terror-to-evU-doers, — wl  forthwith 
notioning  os  to  foUow,  he  preceeded  to  ascend 
a  oarrow  and  windinff  .slair.  At  eyery  door 
wbieh  we  encountered  in  our  upward,  boftar 
from  heavenward  progress,  he  pree^d  the  flauer 
of  the  meek^  tili  atlength,  smaoking  bis  Ups,  he 
«cdatmed,  **  I  will  wager  aguinea  to  a  brass 
fiuthiog  that  the  €bx  is  kenneUedin  this  den  !*' 

It  va»  the  woik  of  a  moment  to  break  open 
te  door  with  a-kiak,  wUeh  migfathaTe  Med 
nKHc;  4Hid  nuhing  ittto«  obaU,  ill-lighted, 
»idaboQiHua4j  4Ut$y  roen,  the  thieNafcer 
tkt«whnaMtlfa|Km«l>ui1y,  red*haired  giant, 
MlswIogaMieUia&rsix  feetthreehMhes  in 
kbrt9dEifig^M)lea,Mid^had  him  firmW  band- 
liiNl,.hefofe  srcHi  «qqU  «aar  Jaok  BobiBion  I 

Ihe  ptBty  4haSvttBfitreniooioittlj  mosad 


tfi&piith^tiie 
hütw^AMMr^ 


«t  flrat  8hew<ed  UskHtB 
iooawvtvf  hisoaptore;  1 


than  he  at  once  abandoned  the  controTorayan 
a  bootless  Job.  **  Oh,  it*s  vou,  Mr.  Noseao- 
nabem  I"  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  eoolneaa 
of  an  iced  cucumber.  "  Tou  have  come  abont 
that  ere  si%;ar,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  well,  there 
is  no  use  making  a  poor  mouth  about  the  mat- 
ter !  It  will  only  be  a  seven  ycars'  viait  to 
the  other  side  of  the  big  herrin^-pond  I  ISet/^ 
me  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  pi^e  jou  n^ 
extra  troublc!*'  The  yictor  having  assured 
him  that  he  would  gire  him  every  reasonah)# 
indulgence,  the  vanquished  knight  pointed  t0 
a  recess  at  tho  head  of  his  invaded  coucb^ 
within  which  was  found  theabducted  produce 
of  the  cane.  The  sugar  had  been  carried  off 
in  sacks,  the  leakage  from  which  had  led,  %$ 
above  narrated,  to  the  discovery  and  appre^ 
hension  of  its  ravisher. 

Haying  procured  VLJwnle  (as  onr  fnend  de* 
Signated  a  hackney  coach),  the  whole  par^ 
proceeded  in  State  to  the  Quildhall,  wbere  Ifr. 
Roderick  M*Rogue  (for  so  was  tho  enthralled 
freebooter  namcd)  was  arraigned  before  the 
ßitting  magistrate,  to  answer  forhisBomewhal 
irregulär  speculations  in  the  grocery  depart'> 
ment. 

Alderman  Dip,  who  on  this  occasion  oceo- 
pied  the  throne  of  Justice,  was  a  little  pug* 
nosed,  pot-bellied,  bandy-leggod  specimen  of 
humanity,  sporting  a  brown  wig  and  a  pair  of 
specs,  the  lenses  whereof  were  of  such  prepos* 
terously  gigantic  dimensions  that  they  mighft 
haye  serycd  for  the  peep-glasses  of  a  penn  j 
show  I  His  manner  was  ourt  and  oat-witted. 
which,  if  natural,  was  doubtless  aggrayated 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  just  been  on  tne  poini 
of  seeking  the  solacement  of  dinner  at  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Noseannabem  requirwl 
the  assistance  of  his  judidal  functions, 

No  sooner  had  the  alderman  been  mada 
aware,  in  answer  to  a  question  propounded  t» 
the  manaoled  M^Rogue,  that  the  worthy  wai 
a  natiye  of  North  Britain,  than  his  temper 
appeared  to  be  tinctured  with  a  tenfold  mea- 
sure  of  addityl  Obliyious  of  tbe  dienity  oT 
the  tribunal  on  which  he  was  perched,  he 
broke  out  into  a  perfect  hurricane  of  abusa 
and  yituperation  a^nst  the  luckleas  Und  oT 
eakea  and  eytrythmg  connected  therewith! 
Not  a  yirtuoos  Kmale,  he  asserted,  oonld  b»  . 
oendeecended  upon  between  Peterhead  .aMi 
Dumfries,  and,  as  fin*  the  men,  they  were  uni^ 
yersally  thieyes  andcut^hroatswithont«  soll» 
tary  redeeming  exoeptioni  The  prison«r*8 
being  a  natiye  of  this  nnholy  land  was  pratf 
pretumpüye  of  bis  gnOt  (oontmotd  antflie»* 
tus),  snffidently  «trmig  to  Warrant  hisrCOf»*» 
raittal  and  eenyietion  wiäK>ut  'ftirth«r  evi» 
denoe;  and  he  only  wished  that  RodericUa 
entire  oountrrmen  qiorted  but  one  neck,  0» 
that  he  eoaM  haye  the  deleeUtiMi  of  sedngJi 
dtsloottted  aomeloe  .momiiig  in  ihmt  of«lh« 
debtors'  door  at  Newjpte  1  «HiH  lardtahtpooD* 
chidcd  aa«dcbr«»BMmeBipbatic'ihvi-ttcMif 
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erthodox,  by  qaoting  the  weU-known  scoffing 


'*Tbere*8  nongbt  In  the  Heelandi 
But  netUes  and  leeki ; 
And  lang-leggit  lleelandmen 
Wantingihebpockt!'* 

Wben  Mr.  Quill  and  myself  bad  reloined 
the  Üominie  at  our  quarters  in  Fumiyal  s  inn, 
and  were  enjoying  our  glass  alter  dinner,  1 
naturally  alluded  to  tbe  extraordinary  out- 
pooring  of  Blander  whicb  bad  been  dirccted  by 
tbe  Cockney  law-digpenser  at  Guildball, 
against  *Ube  land  of  mountain  and  flood  ** 

"Tbc  truth  is,"  said  Quinten  in  explana- 
iion,  **  tbat  tbe  worthy  alderman  is  to  be  ex- 
cused,  in  a  great  measure,  for  escapades  similar 
to  tbat  of  wbicb  be  has  been  guilty  to-day. 
Destiny  led  bim,  some  years  ago,  into  tbe^  re- 
gions  wbere  bagpipes  and  small-still  wbisky 
prevail,  and  tbe  crooked  luck  whicb  be  tbere 
enoountered  bas  been  sufiScient  to  translate 
bis  marrow  into  mustardt  I  am  myself 
half  a  Scotsman,  my  motber  being  a  M^Mur- 
ricb»  but  cognizant  as  1  am  of  bis  antecedents, 
I  can  mako  great  allowance  for  bis  misantbro- 
pical  outbreaks." 

Mr.  Quill  having  thus  excited  tbe  curioeity 
of  tbe  Dominie  and  myself,  we  requested  bim 
to  enlighten  us  on  tbe  matter,  and  accordingly, 
bis  tumbler  being  fresbly  replenisbed,  Quinten 
proceeded  to  nairate  the  following  passages, 
wbicb,  at  my  special  suit,  Mr.  Pawmie  wrote 
down  from  his  diction. 

THB  mSAOYENTüRBS  OP  ALDBKMAN  DIP. 

It  18  not  erery  Cyrus  wbo  is  blessed  witb  a 
Xenophon  to  register  tbe  memorabilia  of  bis 
boybood,  and  for  lack  of  such  a  chronicler, 
posterity  must  be  lell  to  conceive  tbe  progress 
of  Master  Jereraiah  Dip*s  sojouming  in  Old 
Lud,  wbere  he  was  dropped  one  flne  day  by 
the  York  stage  waggon,  mnu  $<ni$^  mm  ecery- 
iking,  save  a  tolerable  inheritance  of  motber 
wit.  At  the  end  of  the  aboTe-mentioned 
period,  vit,  wben  be  bad  just  tumed  of  tbirty, 
the  flrst  trace  wbicb  we  discorer  of  bhn  is  a 
Inmce  of  carpenters  afiSxing  orer  tbe  tbresbold 
of  a  small  shop  m  Threadneedle  Street,  a 
wooden  banner,  Tulgarlv  styled  a  sign,  inti- 
mating  to  tbe  univente,  tbat  candles  dipped  as 
well  as  moold,  besides  oilt  of  erery  descrip- 
tSon,  and  crackllngs  for  the  sustentation  of 
dogs,  were  yended  on  the  easiest  terms  bj  tbe 
duurister  of  the  unctuoos  emporium. 

(nur  hero  left  bis  connter  a  dozen  tunes  in 
each  bomr  to  gase,  from  the  middle  of  the 
CMMeway,  upon  the  golden  letters  which  oon- 
Teyed  the  aboye-mentioned  annoonoemeDt 
He  was  neyer  weary  of  contemplating  the 
Ihrice-beloyed  sign  I  He  looked  at  it  in  all 
light«,  and  in  eyery  conceiyable  shade.  He 
jawned  dming  the  nigfat-watches  for  the  ad- 
vent  of  the  son,  tbat  he  migfat  dwell  upon  the 
iDiieh-cheriBhed  charactera;  aad  he  regarded 
4lie|9Ptaqr  liiDpMgliter  wttb  the  eya  of*  friend, 


because  his  torch,  Kke  Üie  wand  of  a  beneyo* 
lent  magician,  rescued  bis  heart*s  delight  tnm 
the  enyious  obscurity  of  eyeningl 

Smile  at  this  as  you  may,  worthy  goesip» 
you  natbless  would  not  deem  honest  Jere- 
miab*s  enthnsiasm  exorbitant,  bad  you  like 
bim  passed  from  tbe  notbingness  of  a  servitor 
into  tbe  eyerything  of  a  dealer  on  your  owb 
account  1  His  was  tbe  spanmodic  elastidty  of 
the  butterfly  newly  discntbralled  from  tbe 
bondage  of  grubsbip— the  exodus  from  raurky 
Egyptian  slayery  into  libcrty  and  light  l 

Tbe  stream  of  time  rolled  on,  and  eyery 
dasb  of  its  cbronological  waye  washed  a  strmy 
copper  into  the  treasury  of  tbe  buxter  of  Inmi- 
naries,  tili,  at  the  end  of  some  sixteen  yearH, 
be  found  tbat  it  took  no  small  measure  of  the 
midnight  oil,  to  enable  bim  to  sum  up  bis  bank 
account  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  dis* 
coyered  tbat  be  was  *^  eomfortahU^ — a  term 
whicb,  according  to  John  BulFs  mercantik 
lexicon,  implies  a  competeney  cqual  to  tbe  in- 
come  of  some  half  score  **  Princes  of  tbe  em- 
pire."  In  England,  wben  a  man  ig  M4y,  he 
may  snort  bis  one-horse  chay — wben  eont/ort- 
ahie^  he  may  reioice  witb  impunity  in  hn 
coach-and-four.  In  Italy  (m*  Faderland  the 
phrase  would  imply  little  more  tban  soor 
kraut,  or  wine,  thin  as  a  Trtppist  monk  in 
Lent,  to  your  macaroni! 

Master  Dip  set  bis  affairs  in  order,  disposcd 
of  tbe  goodwill  of  bis  business,  and  tumed  his 
back  for  eyer  (as  be  thougbt)  upon  Thread- 
needle Street,  witb  the  world  all  before  bim. 

Hayingforabriefinterludicscason  ^*huBg 
loose  upon  socicty,**  late  at  lengtb  dropped  the 
cx-engenderer  of  candles  into  a  compact  Lilli* 
putian  box-yilla  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Tbames, 
resembling  in  no  small  degree  those  inecnious 
structures  y'clept  "^y-Ä^««t,"  wbicb  Eome 
years  ago  formed  one  of  tbe  most  Sterling  and 
staple  attmclions  of  tbe  toy-shop.  In  fact,  bad 
some  lunatie  Sir  John  Herscbell  brought  the 
focus  of  liis  seyen-foot  telescope  to  bcar  ujion 
the  tbresbold  of  tbe  foresaid  snuggery,  with 
its  little  pursy  owner  attired  in  nis  ample 
azure  surtout,  he  would  assnredly  baye 
**  iQritten  bim  down**  a  gigantic  Fpecies  of  the 
blue-bottle,  euarding  the  penetralia  of  hit 
temple  from  the  meditated  desecration  of  some 
cadayerons  Spider — tbe  said  Spider  baying  its 
counterpart  m  some  long-legged  tax-gatberer, 
a  personagc  eyer  held  in  extra-deyout  ayersion 
by  the  most  loyal  snbiect  of  the  British  crown ! 

'*  Happiness,**  saith  Lokman,  or  some  othc^ 
oHental  sage,  **  bappiness  is  the  shadow  m  the 
streaih,  wbicb  yanisheth  wben  a  poor  deyi 
stoopetb  to  grasp  it**  Now,  tbough  we  wovld 
baye  strong  scruples  in  making  alBdayft  upon 
oath,  tbat  a  good  dinner,  with  a  genuine  bottle 
of  hlaeh^tnip  as  a  finish  off,  can  be  with  anr 
propriety  termed  a  9hai€m.  still  Stern  tmth 
compelleth  us  to  confoss  that  with  afl  tfaii^ 
and  sondry  other  nhier  comforts,  Master  Je- 
remiah  bef^i»  to  find  out  that  hehadnol«» 
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letly  oompMsed  irhat  all  fife  long  he  had  been 
itriving  aod  P^tinz  to  obtain.  His  great 
dreftm  and  ambidon  had  been  to  become  bis 
emi  nuMter,  bat  not  manj  months  had  sped 
over  bis  soonce  tili  he  discovered  that  ho  was 
as  &r  from  this  deyoutly  wished-for  consum- 
Btttion  as  e^er.  He  was,  in  fact^  as  much  a 
lerritor  as  on  the  day  in  which  he  subscribed 
bis  'prentioe  indenture, — and  to  a  master, 
■oreoTtf,  who  keeps  as  sharp  a  look-out  on 
bis  yassals  as  ever  Falkland  did  on  that  pre- 
posterous  tpoon^  Oaleb  Williams.  In  piain  un- 
Tiniished  Anglo-Saxon,  he  was  the  neck-and- 
heels  böndsman  of  Ennui  / 

H&Ting  exhausted  every  other  conceivable 
method  of  emancipating  himself  from  this 
toercüess  thraldom,  he,  as  a  last  and  desperate 
raourcc,  bethought  himself  of  a  little  circu- 
kting  libraiy,  situated  near  the  gate  of  his 
Toscolum,  and  ere  a  week  had  absconded,  he 
wts  immersed  neck  and  crop  in  the  multitud- 
iooas  mysceries  of  the  far-fiuned  Minerva 
Prm,  Hurried  as  we  are,  and  anxious  to 
progress  with  oor  narrative,  we  must  stop  a 
moment  to  give  a  passing  all-haU  to  this  pro- 
fific  fountain  of  the  wild  and  wondcrful !  How 
naor  a  time  and  oft,  in  our  ^  ereen  and  salad 
daySf**  have  we  wept  and  sfauddered  by  tums 
•Ter  the  legends  spawned  in  ihismare  moffnum 
ef  romance  1  Gan  we  e^er  forget  the  delicioas 
knror  with  which  thy  exbalations  stifiened 
<mr  juyeaile  hairs,  eausing  them  to  stand  stiff 
tnd  stark  on  end,  like  quills  upon  the  porcu- 
pine  which  Hamlet  nsed  to  fret  ?  What  though 
we  DOW  are  aware  that  the  swans  of  Minerva 
«e  nothing  better  than  geese — and  that  the 
gold  of  her  knights  is  arrant  tinfoil — what,  we 
•iy,  of  all  thist  Not  less  entrancing  were 
they  in  onr  vncritical  and  ansophisticated 
eyes^-aiid  the  wisdom  which  has  unmasked 
the  gentle  deeeits  has  giTon  ns  no  delieht  half 
so  appetizing  ae  that  which,  in  its  conroanded 
mMdBMii4kct  prudery,  it  faüath  for  ever  and  a 
dar  depriTed  ns  oft 

The  ei-dieant  tallow-chandler  now  found 
biiBsdf  in  a  new  world*-a  terra  incognita 
that  he  had  preWoosly  never  so  mach  as 
4reaiBt  oC  Before  tbisi  epoch  the  wildest 
itreteh  of  his  literary  ezcursioos  had  never 
reaehed  beyond  the  *'  Complete  Letter  Writ- 
v**  or  the  *'  Toun^  Man*s  Best  Gompanion," 
— «a?ingand  exceptingalways  the  leadingTory 
Journal  of  the  day  (Oonservatism,  that  inde- 
finite half- way  boose,  had  then  neither  *'  a  local 
habitation  nor  a  name  !'*)  For  be  it  known 
that  Master  Jeremiah  was  an  oat-and-oat 
(%arch-and-Kiag>man  *'  all  of  the  olden  time,*" 
—who  nerer  retired  tOTOost,  in  fair  weatber 
•r  foal,  withoat  draining  a  potent  poculum  to 
the  et«mal  confasion  of  Pope,  Diia>olas,  and 
Preteodert  Had  the  big  0  then  flourished, 
the  Mo  would  doubtless  bare  been  trans- 
imiod  into  a  quarteUl 

N«w,  aa  every  peripatatic  derk,  or  well-read 
Moämeotal  railÜneri  ia  «rarei  Mgh  hirth 


formed  one  of  the  staple  disbes  which  the 
illastrious  Mr.  Newman  was  in  the  habit  of 
i^nring  up  from  his  intellectual  cook  shop. 
The  I/iihomi  and  Ann  o/Stoansea^  and  other 
ministering  senrants  of  the  Minerra  Press,  ap- 
peared  to  be  thoroaghly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Dan  Horace's  maxim,  **diffidle  e$t  com" 
munia  praprie  dieeere,^^  Hence  they  gener- 
ally  enlarfsed  more  upon  Castles  than  cotta^rea» 
and  wbatever  be  the  literary  defects  of  (hat 
distingtiished  school  of  fiction,  the  reader  who 
adventureth  to  dip  into  it  is  always  certain  to 
find  himself  in  **  the  Tery  flrst  socicty.**  lo 
&ct,  we  have  been  told  that  Mr.  Newman,  on 
no  account  whatever,  would  pay  for  a  work  in 
which  there  was  not  one  Marquis,  at  the  verj 
least,  gamished  with  adue  proportion  of  Bar- 
onets  and  Knights.  A  Prince  Regent  was 
worth  half-a-crown  extra  to  the  author,  and  it 
went  hard  if  a  King  did  not  fetch  a  eorerevfn 
over  and  abuve  tbestipulatedprice  of  the  Job  I 

For  the  flrst  time  honest  Dip  began  to  feel 
a  little  squeamish  at  the  thought  that  he  was 
nothing  more  than  a  retired  Gockney  buxter. 
His  very  plum^  which  before  invested  bim 
with  so  much  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  him- 
self and  of  bis  neighbors,  now  actually  soured 
upon  his  stomach.  Rigbt  willingly  would  he 
hare  parted  with  a  pletboric  per  centage 
thereof  for  an  ancestor  of  the  era  iarea  he 
called  it)  of  the  Gonqueror  or  Long  Shanks, 
even  though  the  only  record  history  gave  of 
bim  might  be  that  the  senex  '*  diea  for  the 
law,**  as  our  North  British  friends  delicatelj 
render  the  words  tue  per  col ! 

The  earliest  decided  intimation  which  the 
translated  Jeremiah  gave  of  bis  arietoerate* 
phobia  was  affbrded  one  evening  as  he  was 
"  bk)wing  a  cloud  **  with  Master  Guy  Gleaver« 
a  worthy  member  of  the  Lumher  Troop,  whose 
reputation,  like  that  of  the  doughty  Eari  of 
Warwick  had  been  eamed  by  smiting  of  cows« 
This  Said  Guy,  who  had  a  profound  yeneration 
for  eyery  one  wbo  could  set  down  four  con- 
secutiye  flgures  in  a  note  of  band;  and  dulj 
retire  the  same  when  at  maturity  without 
drawing  upon  the  exchequer  of  King  jEolue^ 
happened  en  pastant  to  mention  one  of  the 
ciric  worthies  of  t^e  day,  "  Pshaw  l**  inter- 
jocted  Jeremiah  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  with  an  air  which  might  have  become 
tbe  illustrous  Andent  Pistol  himself,  **  Pshaw  I 
what  is  he  after  all !  a  mere  man  of  yesterdar 
whom  nobody  knows  !**  '*  Body  o*  me  gossip," 
re|omed  Guy  with a  Start,  **  Wh»ido  you meanf 
A  man  of  yesterday  1  Sure  you  forget  thai 
he  is  the  senior  pardner  of  his  house,  and 
certain  to  be  Lord  May  orofLunnon  next  yearl** 
Jeremiah  had  got  hardened  from  the  bad 
Company  which  he  had  been  keeptng.  "  He 
may  be  Lord  Mayor  of  Jericho,  for  that  matter,^ 
was  his  profane  response,  **  but  you  know  well 
that  his  iather  was  onl^  a  tailor,  and  his 
mother  sold  yegetables  m  Common  Gardes 
market  r 
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A  miehty  change  hsd  indeed  come  over  tbe 
tffkit  of  the  candle  maker's  lifo  and  conTersa- 
Üon.  His  former  aspirations,  amusements, 
aad  purenits  seemed  **8tale,  flat,  and  nn- 
profitable."  Instead  of  green  hides  he  **  babbied 
of  green  fields ''  and  the  eents  of  the  Stocks 
gare  place  to  the  icenU  of  the  moontain  and 
plain.  GraduaUj  he  pve  up  bis  citv  haunts, 
discontimiing,  even,  his  visits  to  the  Free-and- 
ca^  in  the  Goat  and  Ck}n)pa8se8,  whence  for 
m  Single  night  he  had  never  been  absent  during 
twenty  years,  sickness  and  Sundays  ezcepted. 
His  pripcipal  oat-door  recreation  was  to  note 
the  coats  of  arms  emblaSKoned  on  the  lordly 
▼ehicies  which  whirled  past  his  dwelling; 
and  he  began  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  lUl 
the  balfpay  subalterns  in  lus  neighbourhood, 
bsving  dipcovered  from  a  memorsndum  in 
SleeFs  anny  list  that  such  gentlemen  thoogh 
poor  as  the  house-dog  of  a  panper,  were  all 
gtatlemen  ex  oMcio9  ! 

But  destiny  nad  higher  thmgs  in  störe  for 
cur  hero  than  such  **small  dSer."  At  the 
czpn*y  of  somo  twelve  months,  or  so,  we  find 
him  a  duly  elected  member  of  the  **  Exclusive 
Olub,"  a  dignified  association  which  held  its 
weekly  sederunt  at  a  consumptive  lookine, 
back  going  tavern,  clainiing  the  aristocratic 
Ütle  of  hotel.  We  have  mMle  the  most  dili- 
gent  endeaTOurs  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  the  aspiring  Dip  procured  admittance 
lo  ibifi  social  Eden,  but,  to  the  unutterable 
loflB  of  posterity  without  succcss.  That  dis- 
tinguished  local  antiquarian  Sir  Nicholas  Harry 
Kicholas,  to  whom  we  applied  by  way  of  a 
foriom  hope  for  information,  threw  some  dim 
light  on  the  subject.  He  informed  us  there  is 
%  current  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Master 
Jeremiah  was  assisted  over  the  Rubicon  by  a 
oertain  Major  0  Flash,  a  man  of  war,  blessed 
with  a  profusion  of  unuzzU  hair^  but  cursed 
with  an  income  at  once  slender  and  uncertain. 
1*0  him  the  chandler  had  played  the  part  of 
the  good  Samaritan  when  involved  in  the  foul 
meshes  of  a  bum-bailiff *s  net,  and  the  Major, 
as  a  quid  pro  quo  had  proposed  his  benefactor 
as  a  mimher  of  the  fratemity,  and  displayed 
•omewhat  ostentatiously  the  but-ends  of  two 
hair-triggers  on  the  evening  of  election,  as  an 
Mrnest  of  the  serious  interest  which  he  took 
in  his  mercantile  protege! 

[Here  a  swniTkms  to  Mr,  Quill from  Batmeer 
mnd  Brat»  requiring  hu  ifwmediaU  attend- 
dnee,  eovBtraindd  him  to  break  off  hie  narra- 
Hon,  Ere  leaning  houieter^  he  eovenanted  to 
mmplete  it  on  the  fbUotoing  day.} 


An  STt  TO  TBK  Maut  Ghanche. — A  yoang  stod^- 
Broker  having  married  a  fatold  widow  wilh  £100,- 
000,  layii  ik  wasn't  bis  wife*8  fitce  that  attraoted 
llim  00  mach  as  the  figore. 

A  corref«pondeni  withes  to  know  whether  the 
Mtneh  of  Biihops  Sa  one  of  the  form»  of  the 
Cburcb. 


MÜTABILITT. 

Thi  flower  that  smflea  to-day 

To-morrow  dies: 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 

Tempts  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world's  delight  ? 
Lightoing  that  mocks  the  night; 
Brief  eren  as  bright 

Yhloe,  howfraflitisl 

Friendship  too  rare  I 
Love,  bow  it  aella  poor  bliaa 

For  proud  deepair! 
But  we,  though  loon  they  fiül» 
SurriTe  their  joy  aod  all 
Which  ours  we  caD. 

Wbile  skies  are  bhie  and  bri^t, 
While  flowers  are  gay, 

Whfle  ejes  that  change  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  daj  ; 

While  yet  the  calm  hoars  creep, 

Dream  thoa— and  fram  thy  sleep 

Thea  wake  to  weep» 

^*   ♦   >» : 

THE  JINGLB. 

BT  MISS  VABGAKET  ORMSBT  TITZGBSALD. 

OHAPTER  II. 
Relaüng  to  a  Black  Kettle  aad  a  Breakdown. 

Tt  was  aboot  ten  o*cloek  in  the  noming 
that  die  jingle,  of  which  we  have  given  aome 
description,  was  seen  wendtng  its  way  along 
the  main  street  of  the  smali  bnt  beantifblly 
situated  town  of  Ktllamey,  Paddy's  hora 
once  inore  put  in  reqtiisition,  rang  out  loudly 
and  inyitingly,  while  he  wield«^  bis  lash  t^ 
the  no  small  bodily  discomfort  of  sundry  pig% 
who  with  their  noses  buried  in  the  guUer, 
had  not  paid  suflScient  attention  to  hia  warn* 
ing  blast,  and  were  now  undergoing  the  puii* 
ishment  due  to  theh*  audacity,  as  the  swintsh 
squeals  that  fiUed  the  air  tesUfied  in  a  not  Tery 
harmonious  or  agreeable  manner.  The  jaded 
steeds  raised  their  heads  and  shook  the  bar- 
ness  in  the  happy  ccrtainty  of  being  seoa 
freed  from  its  trammels,  and,  which  muat  ap* 
pear  stranger  still  when  we  consider  that  for 
the  last  four  milesthe  whip  had  been  nn^>ar» 
ingly  applied  to  make  them  moTe  at  all«  they 
raised  their  legs  äs  if  tbose  members  wera 
were  not  quite  lifelcss,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  fcrot  on  to  the  bonse,  over  whose  door  was 
inscribed  in  large  letters  the  word  **  hoteL** 

'*  The  cai*  Stopsherea  quarter  of  an  hoiur,  t* 
change  horsea  and  hreakfi^t,  Mam,'*  said  tha 
driver  as  the  widow  lifted  her  little  girl  off 
the  rehicie,  then  tumhig  to  the  stout  gentl^ 
man,  as  be  handed  him  a  carpet  bag  and  hal 
box. 

**I  thought  you*d  go  on  wid  na»  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy."  "Not  to-day,  McCarthy," 
replied  the  other,  "  but  yon  will  have  me  ia 
all  probability  next  weak,  aa  I  muai  be  In 
Cork  for  the  I    * 
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""ADythingelse,  Maa?''  mqjiired  Paddy, 
addressing  tne  tall,  palefaced,  and  dmid  look- 
iog  giri,  wbo  with  a  miogled  ezqression  of 
shame  and  anxiety  in  her  countenance,  stood 
ao  inacdve  spectator  of  the  driver*8  Opera- 
tions, as  trank,  bag,  and  parcel  were  alter- 
aately  exhumed  froin  the  unfathomable  well. 
"  ^f-e-fi,"  she  replied  heaitatinf^T,  **  there  is 
a-a-another  trank  there,  H^m,"  he  asked,  as 
kneeling  on  the  cashions,  he  prepared  to  dive 
dofm  in  search  of  it 

**  It  is  in  the  bos  under  the  seat,"  she  whia- 
pered  hurriedly,  giving  a  quick  glance  round 
lo  See  that  no  one  was  near,  and  speaking 
npidly,  as  if  afiraid  of  being  overheard,  had 
the  indicated  place  of  stowage  been  anything 
Mke  capable  of  co  ntaining  the  ver  j  smallest 
description  of  man,  one  would  haye  expected, 
firom  her  extreme  distress,  to  see  a  smuggled 
Ipver,  at  the  least,  drawn  out,  but  that  was 
impossible,  for  the  sald  box  was  barely  two 
«od  a  half  cubic  foet  in  dimensions. 

"A parcel  I  suppose,**  Said  Paddy,  "oh, 
kere  it  is,"  fishing  up  at  the  same  time  a  seal- 
•d  parcel  coveired  with  brown  paper. 

"  No,**  she  almost  gasped,  while  the  blood 
mounted  to  her  brow  for  a  moment,  and  then 
reCreating  left  her  face  even  paler  than  before. 
Twice  she  opened  her  Kps  to  speak,  and  twice 
Ike  unspoken  words  died  away  in  a  faint  mur- 
■uriDg.  For  a  moimdnt  the  driver  stared  at 
her  ia  the  utmost  astooishment,  he  had  heard 
«f  public  Tehicles,  nay,  even  coaches  carrying 
US  Majesty's  mail  being  temporarily  oonvert- 
•d  into  foundling  hospitals,  and  aa  the  horrid 
idea  orossed  hia  mind  that  he  haii  been  for 
the  last  some  hours  sitting  upon  a  living  child, 
ke  grasped  the  dasfaboard  of  the  car  \o  pre- 
nm  ha  falhng.  It  was  a  moment  of  sickening 
nspense,  and  in  the  quickened  beatiogs  of  bis 
polse  he  ßtncied  he  could  hear  the  gasping  res- 
ptnitions  of  the  smothering  Infant,  but  when 
in  a  low,  sepulchral  tone  she  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  aiiiculated  **  *ti8  black,"  he  leaped 
Dp  with  a  tiger  like  spring,  aad  grasped  her 
Shoulder  wlüle  he  shouted,  **  murder  1  mür- 
ber 1  aurderr*  in  a  tone  that  shortlybrought 
BDt  only  the  inmates  of  the  hotel,  but  every 
pae  eise  within  hearing,  so  that  a  large  crowd 
Wiscollected  in  a  moment  arouiid  them. — 
^What's  the  matter I  what's  the  matter!" 
eried  fifty  Toices  at  once,  but  Paddy  only  kept 
ODshouting  "  murder,*' louder  than  ever,  until 
atieagth,  completely  exhausted  by  his  exer- 
tiens,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  breath. 

**  I  am  a  magistrate,"  called  out  a  little  man 
who,  mounted  on  a  grey  horse,  had  been  for 
Ike  last  fire  minutes  endearouring  to  make 
kimself  heard,  *'  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  will 
take  your  depo^itions,  but  you  must  be  swom." 

**  VW  swear,"  cried  the  driver,  whp  had  by 
this  time  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  "  on 
4e  vaf tue  of  my  oath,  that  I  didn^t  knpw  a 
vord  about  it  I  wasas  innoeent  as  the  habe 
«nbarp,  tili  ibd  touW  ma  to  toka  9ttt  th«  cocp."  i 


**Then  t;be  body  is  found»"  oried  the  impor 
träte.  ''PhiV  he  added,  to  a  half^naked 
urohin  who  was  standing  beside  his  hof^ 
"  run  olT  for  the  coroner  at  once,  and,"  hi) 
shouted  out,  as  the  bov  was  running  off  with 
but  half  his  message,  **  call  at  Dr.  Finnerty^s^ 
Oft  your  way,  and  bid  him  come  up  to  ho'd  i 
poit  morism.^^  As  he  spoke  he  took  a  roll  of 
paper  from  hia  pocket,  and  dismounting,  "  wo 
can  get  pen  and  ink  in  your  parlor,  John,"  ha 
Said,  addressing  the  innkeeper 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  I  think  my  aster  has  a  te^ 
tament" 

"  Very  well ;  and  now,  my  good  man,  folr 
low  me,  aud  I  will  take  your  deposition  aJi>out 
this  person  whom  you  affirm  to  have  ba^n 
murdered." 

^  Person,"  cried  Paddy,  **  *tid*nt  a  pjorsoi^ 
at  all,  your  honor,  but  a  black  <;hild  that  sh^ 
stuffed  into  the  box,  an*  I  sat  on  the  body  for 
üour  hours  an*  a  hai£** 

"  Then  an  inquest  has  bi^en  held,  I  see,**  in* 
terrupted  the  magistrate,  in  a  tone  of  disapr 
pointment 

"  No  inquest  at  all,**  replied  Paddy,  "  but  ) 
sat  upon  the  negroonknownst,  forslteranm^ 
it  into  the  box  of  the  driving  seat** 

"  Tak9  that  woman  into  custpdy,**  cried  tho 
magistrate,  as  a  party  of  police  came  up,  whüa 
the  crowd,  horrified  at  the  diivers*s  last  revor 
lation,  feil  back  from  the  aupposed  depository 
of  the  murdered  negra 

**ilere*8  the  4octhe^,  here*s  the  ^octher J^ 
cried  half  a  dozcn  yoices,  as  a  tall,  gentlemanW" 
looking  man  cantered  up  the  street  on  a  hand- 
some  thorough-bred.  **  Ufake  way  for  his  ho^ 
nor  there,**  and  a  lane  was  opened  in  tha 
crowd,  wbich  dosed  again  behind  him  as  he 
advanced.  , 

"  How  do  you  do,  doctor?" 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Cronin  J  hop^ 
Mrs.  Crouin*s  influenza  is  better  ?  Pbil  Connof 
mct  me  on  the  read  returning  from  M^Giili* 
cuddy*s,  and  said  you  sent  him  for  me,  some- 
thing  a.houiB.po8t  morteTn^  I  think.*^ 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  bad  business,  and  such  a  re- 
spectable,  quiet-lookinar  girl^  too.  You  woul4 
never  think  she  couia  be  guilty  of  such  ^ 
crime.** 

"What!  is  it  a  murder  ?*» 

"  Yes,  in&nticide  on  a  poor  negro  child,  and 
she  packed  the  body  into  a  trunk  or  bandbox» 
I  believe.  She  confessed  it  to  the  driver.  Aß 
far  as  I  have  heard  the  facto  of  the  case,  anr 
Jury  must  bring  in  a  yerdict  of  wüful  murder.^ 

'^  But  will  her  own  confession  be  sufficieot 
to  criminate  her  ?" 

"Oertainly  not;  but  wo  have  strong  cirv 
cumstantial  evideoce,  that  is,  we  hlkve  thua 
body,  and  that  reminds  me  that  you  must  ex* 
amioe  it  before  the  inquest,  and  here  comef 
tho  coroner.  Ashley,**  he  continued,  address? 
ing  the  police-sergeant,  "  exhume  the  negrol 
Ah,  Mr.  Mullins,  a  bad  business  thisl** 

"  Very  bad,  indew!,**  retpmed  the  Coronet 
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ihaking  him  wannlj  hj  the  band,  **  bow  do 
jon  do,  doctor  ?**  0*ConneIl,  Hke  a  good  fetlow, 
catch  a  jurj  for  me.  Phfl  told  me  all  aboot 
ft  as  we  came  along,^  he  resomed,  tomiag  to 
tbe  magfstrate,  **  a  rerj  sad  accident,  bui  tbe 
Jnrj  mast  find  a  rerdict  of  accidentel  death ; 
tfaer  could  neyer  think  of  bringing  jou  in 
gnirty  of— 

**  Bringrag  me  in  guiltj/*  said  theotber; 
*•  what  do  you  mean  F 

"  Why,  Phil  told  me  that  tou  blcw  np  a 
negro  wbo  had  been  srouggled.** 

**  Nonsense,  the  negro  was  »mothered;  bot 
what  is  the  matter,  Ashley  f* 

"I  can't  find  the  bodj,  sir." 

•*Can*tfind  H;  why,  dkl  you  trr  m  the 
box  ?  In  all  probabilitj  it  is  coyered  np  witb 
■omethtng;  search  again,  Ashley,  Ibr  a  small 
•oft  parcel.** 

**  I  hare  it,**  shonted  the  seijeant,  and  a 
mnrmur  of  horror  ran  through  the  crowd,  that 
pressed  fbnrard  with  Stramine  e^  and  beat- 
fng  hearts,  wh9e  as  each  indindual  drew  in 
bis  breath,  it  sounded  like  one  mighty  gasp 
when  tbe  policeman  raLsed  a  large  parcel  from 
the  box,then  in  the  breathless  pause  which  suc- 
ceeded  could  be  heard  the  sound  of  the  snap- 
pine  twine.  He  cut  the  string  Ümi  hid  the 
pacScet,  and  in  anothermoment,  and  as  a  hun- 
dred eyes  were  fixed  upon  bis  morements,  be 
threw  off  the  eover  ana  held  up  to  their  gaie 
an  old  pair  of  corduroy  trousers,  tbere  was  a 
iin!Ter«il  start,  and  then  a  roar  of  laughter 
iKirst  from  the  crowd. 

^  Silence,**  cried  the  magistrate  stemly,  but 
be  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  wind. 
**  Bring  ibrward  the  prisoner,**  he  shouted. 

•*D'ye  hear,  Seijeant  Ashley,**  cried  a  Toice 
Urom  among  the  mob,  **  bring  forard  yer  pri- 
■oner.  bis  honor  wants  to  exhume  the 
breeches»**  and  as  fresh  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  crowd  rewutled  the  sally,  the  giri  and  her 
accuser  were  broug^t  before  the  magistrate. 

**  Is  there  nothing  eise,  Ashley?*'  called  out 
tfae  Utter. 

**  Nothing,  sir,  but  this,**  he  replied,  holding 
op  to  Tiew  a  black  kettle,  from  the  top  of 
which — ^for  it  was  without  a  oover — protnided 
an  old  hnas  knocker,  a  bunch  of  skewers, 
•ome  iron  spoons,  and  the  remains — ^fbr  the 
greater  part  of  the  handle  had  been  broken 
ofl^— of  a  very  old  and  Tery  dirty  hearth  brush. 
The  accnsed  had  been  oompletely  bewildered 
by  the  assault  of  the  driver,  and  frigfatened 
out  of  her  wits  at  being  arrested  by  the  poHce, 
who,  whenever  she  attempted  an  explanatfon, 
overwhelmed  her  with  entreaties  not  to  cri- 
tninate  bersdf^  as  they  would  be  obliged  to 
gtre  her  Communications  in  evidenoe  aeainst 
her;  but  at  the  sigfat  of  this  kettle,  the  hopes 
of  extricating  herseif  retumed  to  her  again 
and  she  cried  aloud  "^  that*s  it,  that's  it** 

MWhat*s  that  ye  sayt**  screamed  Paddy 
indignantly  ?  **  did*nt  ye  teil  mt  that  ye  put  a 
l^uBg  negro  into  the  box!** 


«"  No,**  cried  the  piiMmer, "« I  aaM  that  I  hMl 
a  black— ** 

^^Do  yo  hear  that,  ri^  conlessea  it,**  iotar- 
mpted  the  other  in  an  extaey. 

''  Kettle  t**  screamed  tbe  bdy. 

**  An*  why  did*Dt  ye  say  that  before,  tt^n  f* 

^^Becanse,**  she  replied,  blushiog  deeply, 
^*  because— I  was  ashamed.*' 

^I  suppoae,  sr,  we  may  rdease  ttM  pri- 
soner.** 

''  Why,  I  do  not  See  that  we  baie  sofficieni 
reason  to  detain  her,**  replied  the  magistrate» 
coolly  retuming  the  roll  of  papers  to  bis  pac- 
ket, at  the  Same  timc  giying  it  aa  bis  opmio« 
that  no  Jury  could  bring  in  a  Tcrdkt  of  willul 
morder  upon  a  black  kettle. 

Another  shout  of  tanghter  annonneed  tbe 
people*8  perfect  satislaction  with  the  iasoe  of 
the  inrestigation — three  persons  present  only 
learing  the  spot  with  clooded  brows,  namely, 
Paddy,  wbo  raiseda  rery  good  joke  at  bis  owm 
exponse,  and  the  doctor  and  coroser,  wb» 
had  each  lost  a  Job. 

*'  Mr.  MuUins,**  cried  a  red-haired  man,  from 
an  Upper  window  of  the  hotel,  as  the  officiaA 
was  preparing  to  tum  bis  horse's  bead  bome- 
wards,  *^  Fto  caught  the  jury  and  locked  them 
up,  but  they  insäst  upon  seeing  the  body  be- 
ibr  the  doctor  finishes  bis  po$t  fmrUmJ* 

Flve  minutes  after,  tbe  car  was  once  mort 
opon  its  way,  having  got  rid  of  the  negra 
and  its  owner,  with  the  two  gentlemen;  in 
whose  places  it  receired  an  ap^ecary's  ap- 
prentice,  who  was  just  out  tk  bis  time,  aiid 
going  to  Millstreet  to  practice  od  the  pea- 
santiy,  and  two  butter  merchants*  agents  re- 
tuming to  Cork.  ^^Fine  daj  Ibr  trayelling, 
ma'am,**  remariced  one  of  the  latter,  breaking 
the  silence  that  had  remained  uninterrupM 
for  tbe  last  half  bour,  and  taking  adrastage 
of  a  cessation  from  joHing,  occasioned  by  tba 
leisurely  descent  of  the  vehide  down  a  steep 
hill  that  terminated  in  a  larine,  orer  wlücb 
was  thrown  a  kind  of  bridge  flanked  by  one 
dilapidated  parapet,  Ibe  other  having  bee» 
carried  away  by  a  moontain  torreni 

"  Yes,  Tery,*  was  the  inToluntar^r  ntterei 
and  sententioos  reply  of  the  lady,  who,  ooon» 
pied  with  her  own  thougbts — and  sad  onei 
they  must  bare  been,  if  the  expression  of  her 
comitenance  was  to  be  eonsidered  a»  a  finth« 
fiil  index— erineed  no  desire  to  eneonrage  tba 
loquacity  of  her  oompanion. 

^  Cork  18  a  thrrring  place,**  eovtbned  tba 
gentleman  retuming  to  the  attack,  no  wav 
daunted  by  the  ceol  reception  whieh  bis  ad- 
yanoes  met  wHh,  ^^a  yery  tbriyitog  place; 
yoo*re  going  up  at  a  pleasant  thne^  jual  be  !• 
ibr  the  assixes,  ther«*a a  yery  intercstiBg  casa 
to  come  on  next  week,  many  people  are  going 
up  solely  to  hear  the  trial,  Mr.  O'Shaughnea- 
sey.** 

*^Mr.  0*Shangbne88ey,'*  repeated  tbe  wl- 
dow,  to  whom  the  name  seemed  ikmibar,  ^  oh, 
I  facoUoot  tbat  was  tba  mmm  of  Ih»  gwAl»» 
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mm  wbo  omm  wHh  üb  as  fiur  as  KilkriMj. 

Notbtng  more  likelj,  in  all  probabiUty  he 
wu  going  up  to  stand  bis  triaL'* 

"Stand  bis  triall  wby  surely  he  haa  done 
Dothing  tbat  could — but  I  auppoee  it  ia  aome 
aligbt  oflfence. 

"Slight  oflence !"  excUüned  the  gentleman, 
''No,  indeed,  bat  a  yery  serioua  buaineBB.** 

^  Then  I  wonder  tbat  they  bare  not  taken 
hhn  into  custody,  but  periiapa  he  ia  let  out 
onbaiL** 

'^Baill  bleas  your  heart,  they  neyer  bafl  a 
man  for  breach  of  promiae." 

"Oh!  18  tbat  it?" 

"Yns,  lam  not  acquainted  with  all  the 
particulars,  but  I  can  give  you  an  outline  of 
the  priocipal  facta  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
jUce  you  must  know  tbat  tbcreV — but  be- 
mre  he  could  say  what,  a  craah  was  heard, 
one  wbeel  spun  into  the  middle  of  Ibe  road, 
md  eyery  sool  upon  the  car  was  aent  flying 
through  the  air  like  so  many  alugs  from  the 
barreTof  a  blunderbuss. 

"  Oh  1^  ezclaimedt  he  gentleman  whose  nar- 
Tad?e  was  so  unceremoniously  interrupted, 
u  bis  path  croesing  tbat  of  bis  brother  agent, 
tbeir  bodies  came  into  collision  with  a  force 
thit  stopped  tbeir  atrial  flieht  and  brought 
them  together  to  the  grouna 

"Howdid  itall  happen,**  cried  the  apothe- 
cuy,  as  he  vainly  endeavored  to  extricate 
bis  torn  earments  from  the  furze  hedge  which 
btd  caugbt  him  in  bis  passage,  while  Mrs 
Coffee  pickcd  herself  out  of  the  ditch  as  she 
best  could,  and  tuming  up  the  whites  of  her 
eves,  ejaculated  "Glory  be  to  GodT  while 
ue  crossed  herself  most  devoutly. 

'*  Are  ye  siire  ihat  ye're  not  aÖ  murdered," 
inquired  the  drirer,  and  the  little  girl  by  way 
af  reply  io  the  query,  haying  recoyered  from 
her  firight,  eyinoed  her  retum  to  prcsence  of 
Bind  by  acreaming  moat  lustily. 

**Where  are  ye  hurt,  aweenoch,*'  aaked 
Paddy  anxioudy,  while  her  brother  knelt 
down  beaide  her  and  dried  the  teara  with  bis 
hiodkercfaief,  as  he  whispered,  ^*  Bush,  hush, 
Enuny,  mamma  will  be  frightened."  As  he 
«t  ered  the  w<n^  mamma,  every  one  looked 
round,  and  the  question,  **  wbere  is  she  f " 
passed  frwn  lip  to  lip.  A  scream  from 
McCarthy,  wbo  ran  up  tothe  yery  low  ditch 
enthat  aide  of  the  road,  brought  them  all  to 
bis  side,  and  a  cry  of  horror  burst  forth,  as 
looking  in  the  direction  to  which  bis  finges 
pointed,  they  saw  für  down  the  mountain  on 
the  brink  of  the  rayine,  what  appeared  to  be 
the  lifelcsa  corpee  of  the  widow.  Kor  an  in- 
^t  they  atood  stfll,  and  then  aa  with  one 
impube  sprang  forward,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  had  acrambled  down  the  steep  mountain 
«de  to  tha  plaoe  wbere  abe  lay.  The  joit  had 
tfarown  her  oyer  the  low  wall  wbere  her  bead 
atme  in  conlact  with  a  heap  of  looee  stones 
whkh  gaye  way  at  once  and  rolled  down  with 
hm^  oyer  aad  over  tbat  almoat  perpendicular 


deacent  to  ineyitable  destruction,  Ibrshe  could 
not  haye  reached  the  bottom  of  tbat  rocky  ray« 
ine  with  life ;  but  just  upon  the  brink  of  the  pre- 
cipice,  which  oyerhung  it,  grew  a  patch  of  old 
furse,  and  aa  with  frighfully  increaaed  mo- 
mentum  she  Struck  against  them ;  the  toug^ 
okl  stems  half  beut  for  an  instant  to  the  force 
of  the  shock— a  straw  would  haye  tumed  the 
balance,  as  she  hung  suspended  between  lifo 
and  death— but  the  tough  old  buahea  wcre  too 
firmlyrooted  to  be  dislodged,  they  sprang 
back  clasticaUy,  and  she  was  sayed. 

As  McCarthy  came  to  the  place  wbere  she 
lay,  a  low  groan  broke  upon  hia  ear — "She 
liyea,  she  uyesl**  he  ezclaimed.  '^Thank 
God  r'  feryently  ejaculated  bis  companions, 
while  elambering  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain he  disappeared  from  tbeir  yiew. 

**  She  may  do  yet,**  said  Mrs.  Coffee,  in  an 
anxious  tone,  while  she  looked  up  inquiringly 
into  the  face  of  the  apotheoury,  whoshookhis 
bead  in  mute  reply  to  the  implied  question, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  blood  tbat 
was  oozing  through  the  long  and  tangted  hair 
which  hung  loosely  round  her — her  cap  and 
bonnet  haying  come  off  in  her  fall, — *'sh9 
speaks,"  he  added,  as  her  eyes  slowly  unclosed 
and  the  pide  lips  were  parted  with  an  effmi, 
when  stooping  down  he  could  guess  at  rather 
than  hear  the  scarcely  breathed  words, — ^  my 
children." 

"  Set  your  mind  at  ease  abont  them,  they 
are  safe,  quite  safe  ;**  he  repKed  kindly, — ^and 
the  beam  of  intelligence  which  had  Ibr  a  mo- 
ment  lighted  up  her  eye  yanished,  slowly  and 
heayily  the  lid  sunk  down  upon  the  diromed 
and  darkened  orb,  aa  she  relapsed  into  insen- 
sibility.  They  continued  gaxing  silently  upon 
her,  tili  a  shout  attracted  tbeir  attention,  and 
looking  up  they  saw  Paddy  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

**  This  way,  this  way,  boys,"  be  cried,  spring- 
ing  down,  regardless  of  the  stones  and  hillocka 
which  Uy  m  bis  path,  folk>wed  more  leisurely 
by  four  men,  wbo  bore  a  mattress  ob  a  door 
between  them,  ashe  reached  the  group  breath* 
less  from  bis  exertions,  he  gaye  one  look  at 
the  inanimate  object  round  which  they  stood, 
and  starting  back  he  grasped  the  apotbecary*a 
arm,  while  he  asked  in  a  low  hurried  tone,— 
''Sheisnotdeadr 

"NoI"  was  the  reply,  "bul  she  must  be 
remoyed  at  once  or  she  will  be  before  long.** 

As  they  gently  and  tenderly  raised  the  unfoi^ 
tunate  lady  they  placed  her  on  the  mattress. 

*^  There^s  a  respectable  farmer,'*  said  Paddv, 
a  second  cousin  of  my  own,  liyes  half  a  mue 
across  the  fields,  we  can  take  her  there  if  ^a 
think  she  oouldn^t  baar  the  joumey  to  MiU* 
Street 

**Certain1y  she  could  not!**  replied  the 
apothecary,  to  whom  the  queation  was  addrea* 
aed,  '*  take  her  to  your  cousin*s  at  once  if  it  ia 
the  nearest  bouse.** 

^*  Tbat  it  ia^  an*  the  onl j  one,  banrinf  a  abiA 
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that  wouldn't  be  fit  for  the  likes  of  bei*,  widin 
three  miles  of  us;  more-betoken,  'twas  there  I 
got  the  cushions  an*  the  door.— Asy,  boys«  asy ! 
atep  together,  can't  ve,  an'  not  jowlt  her;  rll 
go  back  for  the  childhcr,  Qod  help  'em  I  Oh 
wirra,  wirra  I  but  'tiff  an  unforthinate  day  for 
ye,  Paddy  McCarthy,  to  begin  by  risin  a  crow- 
ner's  quest  all  about  nothmg  at  all,  and  to  end 
this  war.  Oh,  boly  St  Pathrick,  what  war 
^e  doin^  at  all  at  all,  that  ye  wouldn*t  be  look- 
in* down  upon  me  this  day,  an*  I  christined 
afther  yc  an*  bom  on  yer  own  blessed  vigil*' 

•*  Come  along  wid  me,  alannah,**  he  oon- 
tinued,  as  he  reached  the  place  whero  the 
ofaildren  were  standing  beeide  the  overtumed 
oar ;  the  horse  had  been  taken  off  immediately 
upon  the  upset,  and  now  stood  with  his  bridle 
thrown  over  a  streng  AirEe  Rtump,quietly  crop- 
ping  the  grass  which  grew  along  Üie  <idtcn, 
•a  it  nothiag  had  happened. 

''Come  along  wid  me,  asthore,**  repeatod 
Paddy,  "  an*  TU  take  ye  to  yer  motber.*' 

**  Will  you,  indeed ?'^ ezclaimed  the  boy,  "oh 
tiiank  you  1**  and  his  eagemess  in  accepting  the 
Oiffer  showed  the  anxiety  under  which  he  had 
previously  labored,  "go  with  him,  Emily, 
mamma  sent  him  for  ua**  And  he  let  go  bus 
9ister*s  band,  which  until  now  had  been  held 
firmly  clasped  in  his  own.  As  Paddy  tke 
driver,  whose  quiTeringlip  betokened  uausual 
emotion,  was  a  kind-hearted  and  feeÜng  man, 
he  stooped  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

The  iitüe  girl  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  as  he 
^>rang  with  her  OTer  the  ditch,  but  the  next 
moment  laughed  merrily  in  her  returning  hap- 
piness,  when  her  brother  bounded  on  beside 
Ihem,  with  a  fearieasnoss  that  made  McCarthy 
Bore  than  once  call  out  to  him  to  take  care. 

A  walk  of  less  than  ten  minutes  brought 
ttiem  to  the  ikrm  house,  when  Paddy,  letting 
down  his  lieht  burthen  opened  the  door  qoietly 
and  entered  with  his  young  charge. 

The  farmer  was,  as  his  cousin  had  stated,  a 
Tery  respectable  man,  and  had  his  dwelling 
greatly  superior  to  those  belonging  to  persons 
of  his  class  in  general.  It  was  not  alone  the 
nze  of  the  house,  containing  as  it  dtdaparlor, 
kitchen,  and  thrce  bedrooms,  besides  aninde- 
acribable  kind  of  hole  or  garret,  usually  deno- 
minated  "the  k>ft,**  that  made  this  difference, 
but  the  neat  yard  with  all  its  apurtenances 
looking  like  a  miniature  English  farm-yard,  the 
small  but  well-kept  gardeu  with  its  vegetables, 
fruit  trees,  and  little  flower  kaot;  and,  aboTe 
all,  was  this  superiority  seen  in  the  order,  regu- 
lartty  and  deanliness,  which  pcryaded  eyeiy 
departraent  of  the  domestic  eeonomy.  This 
was  fully  appreciated  by  M*Lougfalin*8  neigh- 
bors,  who,  while  they  cordially  and  chearfully 
acknowledged  the  pre-eminent  comfort  of  his 
home,  and  believed  that  to  his  regulär  habits, 
and  his  practice  ol  an  improved  method  of 
iurming,  were  to  be  mainly  attHbuted  his  goc- 
cess  and  independence  in  ßre,  yet  eonsidered 
«hcM  adyaatagea»  graai  Üao«gh  theyeenfeised 


them  to  be  insnfBcient  to  conpenaate  Ibr 
what  they  called  "  the  throuble,'*  so  with  tkis 
example  before  their  eye«,  they  thought  it  loe 
much  trouble  to  retrace  their  steps  an^  fottow- 
ing  it,  to  enter  upon  the  high  road  to  proe- 
perity,— continumg  to  plod  on  in  the  quagmire 
of  laiy  ignorance,  though  steeped  to  the  lipa 
in  wretchedness  and  po^erty. 

It  is  true  that  Thady  M*Lougfalin  had  adran- 
tages  which  they  did  not  post^ess,  he  had  hred 
for  siz  years  with  an  industrious,  intelligent, 
and  extensiTc  English  fiirmer,  whose  System 
he  learned  while  he  every  day  saw  it  tested  by 
practice.  But  then  all  Thady  s  kno^ledgc  and 
experience  would  not  haye  made  his  dwelling 
the  neat  cheerftil  happy  home  that  it  was, 
without  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  indeed  roany 
of  her  neighbors,  in  their  anxif.ty  to  do  justice 
to  her  mcrits,  went  a  little  too  nur,  and  attri- 
buting  rather  much  to  her  infiuence,  declared 
that  "  Thady  wouldn*t  be  artything  at  all  only 
for  his  wife,**  and  that  it  was  "  small  blame  to 
him  to  folly  her  advice,  for  sure  isn*t  she  the 
knowledgaoleät  and  sinsiblest  woman  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  Kerry  to  boot,  not  to 
talk  of  her  sweet  face  an*  kind  hcart,  an*  isnt 
she  as  industrious  an*  humble  as  if  she  wasnt 
all  as  one  as  a  lady.** 

This  eulogium,  if  not  entircly,  was  partly 
true,  for  Mary  M*Loughlin  had  received  an 
education  greaÜy  superior  to  her  rank  in  Ule, 
from  a  lady  who  haa  taken  a  fancy  to  her 
pretty  face  and  gentle  manners,  and  at  her 
death  left  her  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
with  her  band  she  bestoWed  upon  Thady.  It 
needed  but  a  dance  into  her  gentle  face  to 
couTince  one  that  she  had  a  kind  heart  and 
good  temper — two  indispensable  quahflcationa 
in  a  woman ;  her  actiyity  and  industry  were 
themes  on  which  her  husband  was  nerev 
tnred  of  ezpatiating — by  actiyity  I  do  not 
mean  that  maeculine  qualitj  which  enablet 
its  posseasor  to  leap  a  fiye  bärred  gate,  ascend 
Mont  Blanc,  or  run  so  many  miles  in  ab 
many  minutes,  but  the  quiet,  cheerful  and 
ready  maaner  in  which  she  performed  the 
thousand  datly  tasks  that  kept  her  ia  constant 
empk>yment  If  her  neatneas  was  ahown 
forth  in  the  scnipulous  deanünesa  of  everr 
thing  within  or  without  the  house  whi^ 
came  under  her  domioion — so  her  taste— 
Start  not,  fair  reader,  at  the  applicadon  to  a 
fiurmer's  wife  of  this  term,  which  haa  been 
appropriated  to,  monopolixed  by,  and  beUeved 
the  exclusiye  attribute  of  the  higher  orden^ 
including  hmdscape  gardenera  and  milüneri, 
gaye  an  air  of  propriety,  I  was  tempted  te 
say  eleganee,  to  eyery  thing  within  her  pre* 
yinoe,  whether  it  were  the  arrangeo^nt  of  a 
cerner  cupboard,  the  looping  up  of  the  paiv 
loar  curtains,  the  omamenting  a  kitdien 
dresser,  or  embcUishing  the  few  beda  whkk 
constituted  her  firmer  kaot,  aad  to  which  tkm 
deyoted  the  yery  few  Biomente  of  recreatioB 
wlHohiheaUpwedherfiel£    As  a  wife,  aa« 
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moUier— fi>r  fihe  h«d  oiM  ■0B--61M  w«8  wor- 
thj  of  imitation  by  roany  who  if  far  abovc 
her  in  rank  fall  far  short  in  the  undeviatlng 
rectitude  of  her  conduct 

Od  the  memorable  day  of  the  occurrences 
wbicb  we  have  detailed,  the  M'Loaghllns 
were  preparing  to  stt  down  to  a  rather  late 
mid  dar  meal,  when  the  latch  was  bastüy  raia- 
ed,  and  McC^irtfay  nished  into  the  kitchen, 
ifew  moments  sufficed  to  relate  the  particu- 
lan  of  the  accident,  and  he  had  scaroely  con- 
cluded  when  Thady  taking  a  door  off  the 
bioges«  placed  a  mattrass  upon  it,  and  bade 
four  of  his  workmen  take  it  between  them 
aad  fdlew  the  driTer. 

*I  woqM  go  with  yon  mysel!^  Paddy,**  hc 
added,  tuming  to  the  latter,  "  but  I  eould  be 
of  DO  nse  and  inight  be  in  ihe  way,  andf  hark 
je."  he  shouted,  as  the  other  inipatient  of 
dday  bad  left  the  house,  '*  if  8he  can*t  beaiv 
mach  moFing  just  bring  her  down  here,  Mary 
iriü  look  to  her,  and  you  can  call  at  the  Doc- 
thef*g  on  your  way,  and  send  him  up." 

In  a  few  moments  a  brrght  fire  was  blazing 
in  the  parlor,— a  neat  bed,  oecnpyine  a  recess 
io  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  IukI  been  pre- 
pared,  and  Mrs.  M'LoughUn  was  pushing 
tmk  the  white  dioaity  curtains,  as  she 
BDOothed  do\Tn  the  pillows — when  the  slow 
aod  caiitiously  regulär  tramp  of  the  workmen 
imnmoned  her  to  the  side  of  the  sufferer. 
(Tb  be  eofUinued) 


HOPB. 

RiSTLMS,  rileni,  patfent  Ijing, 
Startiag  ap,  l  heard  a  aighiag,-* 
*Tiras  a  apirit-voice,  reptylng 

To  my  own. 

For  her  lore  I  bad  been  praying, 
Words,  heart-deep  and  earoest,  myhig,-^ 
Becrets  that  had  knoim  no  strajing 

From  **  my  own.** 

Waiting  for  a  brigbter  roorrow, 
Gomfort  I  had  tried  to  borrow, 
Thinkiog  it  unmeet  to  sorrow 

rer"ayowD," 

Fond  and  fltf\iny  I  pondered. 

And  my  love,  so  freely  squandered, 

Kerer  for  a  moment  wandered 

From  "my  own," 

And  that  sighing  Yolce  above  me, 
fioftly  breathing,  laid,  "I  love  theo 
Tral7,-*time  shall  only  prove  me 

Still  thine  own." 

Hew  eame  Joy  en  wings  swfft  iTing, 
Aoolhing  aU  mf  sptHt^s  crjing, 
For  I  know,  antU  oor  dyiniL 

ßhe^^myown," 
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It  was  the  foUowing  circumstance,  which 
occurred  in  the  summer  of  1815,  most  of 
which  I  spent  with  my  old  friend  the  Laird  of 
Hounam,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cheviots,  thatsug-* 
gcRted  the  "  Mountain  Sheiling.** 

I  had  enjoyed  a  delightful  day*s  fishing  in 
the  Beaumont,  above  Soorhope,  and  was  mak- 
ing  the  best  of  my  way  back,  when  a  little 
boy  camo  whistling  past  me,  near  Belfovd« 
•*  Are  ye  gaun  to  the  Laird^s,  the  nicht,  sir?'* 
Said  he,  Tooking  over  his  Shoulder  at  me. 
"Yes,  my  little  man,"  I  replicd^  "does  your 
road  lie  that  way  ?"  "  As  straight  as  a  rash» 
sir.  ni  defy  ye  to  gang  a  nearer  way  frae 
Beiford  to  Hounam  then  by  Seefew."  Pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  little  fellow, 
who  seemed  shrewd  beyond  his  years,  and 
glad  that  I  had  fallen  in  with  ono  who  from 
his  apparent  communicativeress  would  shortcn 
the  way  acro»s  the  hüls,  from  Beaumont  to 
the  Cale,  I  followed  my  little  gnide,  who  eaa- 
ily  kept  the  lead,  sometimes  talking  to  Reel,  ik 
good-humored  coUie,  that  frisked  before  him, 
in  a  number  of  antic  gestures,  and  occasion- 
ally  breaking  out  with  a  verse  of  some  such 
ancient  Border  ditty  as  the  following  :— 

0,  busk  ye,  busk  ye,  raaklen  fair, 

0,  busk  ye,  sister  mine, 
Wi*  silk  lace  up  your  middle  spare, 

Put  on  the  satln  fine  : 
Put  ringt  upon  your  lily  band. 

And  jewels  on  your  bede, 
And  see,  fair  May,  your  kirtles  stand 

Theirsers  wi'  goud  sae  rede. 

And  then  making  the  hüls  ring  again  witk 
The  lasses  o*  €k>qnet  puts  a*  in  their  pooketa, 
We*ll  a'  to  Coqnet  and  woo. 

With  these,  and  telline  some  of  the  feats  of 
his  iavorite  Reel,  who  he  declarcd  to  be  a« 
guid  in  the  fork  o'  shed  as  a  man  onie  day, 
brought  US  close  upon  Scefew,  ere  we  were 
aware  of  it  When,  as  if  suddenly  recollect- 
ing  himself,  he  tumed  round  saying,  "  I  had 
forgotten  aHhegither,  that  I  maun  gang  ower 
the  hill  the  nicht  yet*' 

"  We're  gaun  to  wash  the  sheep  at  the  Gock* 
lawfoot,  the  mom,  and  I  hae  to  get  aukl 
Launsie  o'  Hetherhope  word.  It's  out  o' 
your  way  a  wee  bit,  to  be  sure,  but  ye*ll  have 
sie  a  nice  walk  doun  the  burn-side  a  the  way, 
and  when  ye  get  past  Ettlescleuch,  (sceing 
that  I  had  a  nshing-rod  in  my  hands,)  ye 
might  try  a  white  flee.  It'll  just  be  the  Terr% 
time,  and  there^t  nane  bat  biganes  risea  then, 
ye  ken." 

Jhe  geod-natur^d»  wheedling  w«j  thi9  wia 
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8aid,  easilj  persuaded  me  to  fall  in  with  bis 
plan,  and  we  were  soon  looking  down  on  the 
Sheilinr  of  old  Launcelot  Lee,  the  shcpherd  of 
Uetherhope. 

It  was  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  the  high 
green  hüls  on  which  we  stood,  by  the 
ihoulder  of  another  that  rose  dose  behind  it, 
and  such  was  the  undisturbed  rcpose  of  the 
hour  and  the  spot,  that  but  for  two  or  three 
cows  lying  near  the  door,  and  the  smokc  that 
curled  lazily  from  thechimney,  itmighteasily 
have  been  taken  by  an  tmaginative  mind,  for 
the  shrine  of  the  Genius  of  the  Mountain 
Solitude. 

**  It's  a  ßtcy  brae  this,**  said  little  Elshie 
Hymers,  (for  by  this  time  I  had  leamt  bis 
name,)  ''  Launsie  maun  hao  something  to  do 
to  win  to  the  tap  o*t  twice  a  day,  I  think.  I 
wonder  if  he's  in  yct,  or  no.  He*8  often  uneo 
late ;  but  it^s  nae  matter,  yonder^s  Mabel  milk- 
ing  the  kye,  and  it*s  worth  while  gangin*  a 
inile  or  twa  out  o^  anes  way  onie  day,  were  it 
but  to  look  on  her.  Ave,  Bess  Preston, 
bonnie  though  she  be,  and  rightly  caM  the 
Flower  o*  Beaumont,  is  no  fit  to  haud  the 
candle  to  her!  There's  Selby  o*  Philogcr, 
Har^  o'  the  Woodside,  and  voung  Preston, 
the  Pethers^  son  o^  Mow-haugh,  fit  to  pu'  ane 
ftnither^s  lugs  out  abouther;  butshesbaith 
ower  guid  and  ower  bonnie  for  onie  o*  them, 
and  wnafs  far  better,  has  sense  eneuch  to  let 
them  ken  sae.** 

I  had  been  prepared,  from  the  impassioned 
manner  in  which  little  Elshie,  in  the  fullness 
of  bis  heart  had  spoken,  of  the  fair  Mabel  as 
we  descended  the  hill,  to  meet  with  something 
more  than  a  pretty  face ;  but  the  vision  of 
female  loveliness  that  now  stood  before  me  is 
18  indescribable  as  the  feeling  then  was  over- 
powering. 

The  ^eeves  of  her  spare  short  gown  were 
tnmed  up  above  the  elbow,  and  shewed  an 
arm  that  might  bare  serred  as  a  model  for  the 
chisel  of  an  artist  Her  dustering,  hair,  like 
the  wing  of  the  raven,  was  gathered  up  in 
ringlets  firom  her  brow,  and  neightened,  by 
eoncealing,  the  hue  of  a  cheek  alreadv  too  &ir, 
whilst  her  unaffected  simplicity  added  grace 
to  a  form  whose  symmetry  I  hare  never  yet 
ieen  marrowed. 

This  was  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  time 
has  made  sad  work  with  me  since  then,  but 
Mabel  Lee  Stands  as  (air  before  me  now, 
as  that  eyening  when  she  placed  the  porringer 
of  rieh  milk  and  barley-cake  on  the  table  for 
me  in  the  Mountain  Sheiling. 
Üp  in  yonder  rauirUnds  bare, 

Wbere  moriiing  suns  wV  mlita  forgather, 
Where  breckena  bield  the  hirsela  lair, 

And  icaur  and  craig  are  fringed  wi*  beather. 
8a6  Iown  and  oosie  *neath  the  beight, 

Just  wbaar  the  brae  the  path  is  spelling, 
Amang  the  billa,  far  out  o*  aight, 

Ther«  sweetly  Stands  the  Monntaln  ShaOiiif  ; 


Ita  wee  kail-yard,  wi'  boartree  braw, 

Its  humble  roof  wi*  heather  bappit, 
And  bank  and  brae  around  are  a* 

Wi*  milk-white  gowana  thickly  drappit. 
A  birk  tree  grows  beside  the  well. 

And  cloee  the  bomie  by  is  atealing; 
The  muircock  fearlees  leaves  the  feil. 

And  cow*rt  about  the  Mountain  Sheifing. 

Nae  cauldrife  waridly  pride  is  there, 

Kae  upatart  awkward  klntrabreeding, 
But  a*8  content  wi*  hamely  üare. 

And  braw  forby  in  hamespun  deedin^. 
There  Iriendless  want  forgeta  a  while 

A  heartleas  warld^s  unkindly  deaUng ; 
Thrawi  by  bis  rags,  and  leams  to  amile 

Amang  them  in  the  Mountain  SheOing. 

Bat  ah  1  ita  no^  the  wdcome  warm 

That*B  met  wi*  there — nor  flocks  a  feeding 
Sae  peacefu*  round — thraws  the  charm, 

The  wariock  charm  about  the  ateading : 
It*8  no*  the  brae  nor  buken  tree, 

Nor  yet  the  bumie  by  a-etealing. 
Bat  bonnie,  modeat,  Mabel  Lee, 

That  wons  witUn  the  Moantahi  Sheilfa&g. 

Her  wee  bit  waist,  a  matchleaa  span. 

Her  temptbg  lipo,  than  rabiea  rarer, 
Her  oheek  the  rose-bud  newiy  blawn, 

And  (ancy  never  foimed  a  fairer. 
Her  Step  sae  light,  her  e*en  sae  bright^ 

Her  witching  smUe  sae  fo*  o*  feeling, 
Love  in  her  bosom  out  o*  sigfat, 

There  neaUea  in  the  Mountain  SheOing. 

I  may  be  doomed  beneath  the  Ime 

To  toil  afitf,  or  wander  wearie 
Where  aimmer  saoa  butaeldom  shine, 

And  no^  a  friendly  heart  to  cheer  me ; 
And  feitbleas  fortune  aair  may  stonn; 

But  tili  my  heart*8  bereit  o*  feeUng, 
m  ne*er  forget  the  angel  form, 

I  met  witbhi  the  Mountahi  Sheiling. 


The  foUowing  waa  sent  with  asubaerlptloii,  and 
gratitude  prerenta  our  selfiahly  keeping,  not  onfy 
the  money,  but  the  Tersea  to  oursdrea  :^ 

**DiAa8iR, 
The  money  I  send  for  a  paper  of  news, 
la  a  thing  we  onn*t  get  the  moment  we  ohooae, 
Therefore,  you  may  think  I  am  pretty  deTer« 
And  though  It  be  late,  bett&r  later  than  nmtmtl 
From  your  nost  obeifieni. 
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ASCHITECTUBS  FOR  THB  MERIDIAN  OF 
CANADA. 

IT  WILUAM  HAT,   ABCBITBCT,  TOBOKTO. 

AiCBmcruBX,  when  conaidered  timplj  as  ihe  an 
of  encniatiiig  a  certain  apace  required  for  our 
domesUc  conTenience,  presento  the  aubject  to  our 
■ioda  gread/  dirested  of  the  complexity  with 
wbieb  our  preconceiyed  ideas  of  alyle  and  Propor- 
tion tre  apt  to  ioTesi  iL  What  ia  called  style  is 
Dcrelj  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  tbe  people 
af  certain  countries  adomed  that  form  of  building 
which  their  habitSp  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
locality  rendered  most  convenient 

In  the  deaign  of  a  building  tbe  convenlent  ar- 
nngement  of  the  internal  apace  ought  alwaya  to 
be  the  object  of  primary  importance.  A  well 
ordered  interior  will  generally  preaent  aome  fea- 
tore  to  gire  architectural  expresaion  to  the 
•xterior  witbout  tbe  aid  of  meretricioua  omament. 
A  high-pitched  roof,  for  example,  whicb  in  thia 
elimate  is  neceaaary  for  the  purposo  of  throwing 
«ff  the  snow  and  to  deflect  tbe  rays  of  the  aum- 
mer  son,  ia  an  object  ol  pictorial  beauty  from  its 
boldness  of  outline.  This  is  exemplified  in  some 
of  tbe  better  class  of  Oanadian  log  buts,  the  simple 
beaaty  of  which  is  rarely  excelled  by  atructureaof 
greater  preteoaion.  In  the  annezed  example 
leleeted  from  a  rery  common  cUms,  the  outline  is 
lefreshingly  Yaried  by  the  leaning  roof  coYering 
the  low  part  of  the  building,  the  beauty  of  which 
u  greaUy  enhanced  in  one*s  eatimation  by  the 
knowledge  of  its  being  founded  on  prindplea  of 
■tiiity.    One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  the  na- 


LOO  HUT. 

taral  shell  of  a  certain  definite  amount  of  accom 
modation,  to  which  a  more  advanced  atage  of 
derelopment  might  probably  add  some  degree  of 
architectural  embelüsbment.  The  pnjecting  ends 
of  the  logs,  at  the  angles  of  the  structure,  present 
legitimate  objects  for  carring  and  other  decora- 
timiB,  and  the  enda  of  the  rafters,  if  made  to  shew 
boUIy  out  at  the  eaves,  would  enhance  theeffect. 
Tbe  projecting  ends  of  the  beams  supporting  the 
vpper  deck  of  the  Chbese  Junk,  lately  exhibited 
b  London,  were  carred  to  represent  monater's 
headi,  higUy  enridied  wifh  ookmr  aad  gOding« 


As  there  appears,  however,  a  gencral  dispoal- 
tion  to  abandon  the  simple  log  hut  witbout  tuming 
its  capabilities  to  account,  it  is  needless,  perhaps, 
tospeculate  on  tbe  practicabiHty  of  itafurthcrdeYe- 
lopement.  Unquestionably,  boweYer,  the  finest 
architecture  bas  sprung  from  as  small  beginningp 
as  the  nidest  Ganadian  shanty.  The  original  type 
of  Ck^cian  Architecture  was  tbe  wooden  abed,  (aee 
Illustration  in  January  number,)  every  feature  of 
whicb  ia  reproduced  in  a  highly  enriched  form  in 
the  more  matured  specimens  of  the  style. 

The  cayerns  in  which  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  and  Falestine  found  sbeltcr,  were  con* 
Yerted  by  slow  degrees,  into  tbose  wonderfol  tem- 
ples  which  they  cut  into  the  face  of  tbe  mountain, 
the  surpassing  grandeur  of  which  fills  the  behcMer 
with  admiration  and  awe. 

Though  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see-  a  distind 
style  of  pure  achitecture  formed  on  the  primitiYe 
log  hut,  something  may  be  done  to  lead  the  taste 
of  the  Proyince  into  a  dir^ction  which  may  tend 
to  give  a  local  character  to  our  Ganadian  edifices. 
At  present,  it  is  true,  there  seemstobo  noprefer- 
ence  for  any  specific  style,  but  a  disposition,  more 
generous,  perhaps,  than  wiae,  to  give  every  known 
or  conceivable  class  of  building  a  trial.  It  requiret 
no  great  knowledge  of  architecture  to  perceive 
that  the  kind  of  structures  adapted  to  the  habitt 
and  elimate  of  the  Ghinese,  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a  Ganadian  Clearing;  or  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  with  its  dead  wall,  its  cumbrous  columns 
of  prescribed  proportions,  and  its  narrow  dark 
interior,  would  be  111  suited  to  the  purpoees  of  a 
Gbristian  church  or  any  public  building  requiring 
light  and  internal  convenience.  To  construet 
Windows  in  a  Grecian  temple  is  virtually  to  destroy 
its  beauty.  The  priests,  who  alone  were  permit- 
ted  to  enter  the  narrow  cell  withbi  tbe  extemal 
oolonade,  required  no  other  light  than  was  afforded 
by  the  fires  of  tbe  sacrifice  and  the  scanty  rays  of 
sunshine  which  filtered  through  the  small  aperture 
in  the  roof.  Equally  incongruous  would  it  be  to 
Surround  our  slim  civilian  dwellings  with  worhs 
of  a  defensive  or  military  character,  such  aa  battle- 
ments  on  the  roofs,  which  not  only  would  oppoM 
no  effectual  resistance  to  a  warlike  enemy,  but 
cause  an  inconvenient  lodgement  of  snow.  The 
perpetrators  of  such  anomalies  never  think  of  tbe 
practica]  absurdities  of  theur  creations,  but  aie 
carried  away  with  ihe  dreamy  notion  that  they  ave 
legitimately  foUowing  out  this,  or  that  partieolar 
style. 

Utility  and  reality  are  the  fundamental  prinei. 
ples  of  Arclütecture,  and  constitute  the  only  tme 
Standard  of  taste.  Mere  faocy  and  the  obsolete 
ndeserUiepagaa  achooliof  Qreeeea&d  Rone, 
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hftre  been  Coo  long  the  blind  guides  of  modern 
<6di6«iitfie8.  To  wbat  deptbs  of  extraTaganoe 
wottld  BOt  fancy  lead  if  uncheoked  by  aome  aober 
-frinctplea  ^  utiKty  f  What  real  beauty  oan  there 
bein  ezbibiting  a  reite  of  ancient  Art  uaeleis  and 
unraal  In  ita  a|>plioation  f  The  Arebiteotiire  of 
<3Taeoe  is  onqoestionably  beautiAil  aa  fitted  to  the 
.parpoaes  for  which  it  waa  adapted,  but  it  cannot 
be  cited  aa  a  vnireraal  modeL  What  ose  have 
we  for  huge  columna,  unleaa  we  haTO  a  correa- 
ponding'weight  to  «pbold?  We  hate  not  the 
,pODderou8  atone  roofe  which  thoae  columna  were 
.  iotended  to  «upport.  Ordinarj  walla  are  sofficient 
to  snstain  our  ligbt  covering  of  tin  or  shingle.  The 
»earingofa  piUar,  therefore,  proportioned  after 
'the  eaormous  columns  of  the  Parthenon  but  con- 
atmcted  of  jointed  deal,  to  aupport  a  flimay  casing 
ef  wood  ia  an  imworthy  aham,  and  bootlesa  aa  un- 
«worthy,  seeing  that  almost  ioTariably  itreyeala  ita 
-owa  boUowneae. 

Ther«  are  many  who  «asert  that  the  aeveral 
denominationa  of  Golumna,  known  aa  the  Five 
Ordeia,  are  intrinaioally  beautiful  apart  from  any 
«asodatioa  with  the  structurea  to  which  they 
bekMig.  The  fkUacy  of  thia  is  transparent.  The 
rtall  maata  of  a  atately  ship,  or  a  tapering  maypole, 
-are  both  graceful  objecta,  but  it  would  be  di£Bcult 
•lo  prore  them  posacssed  of  intrinäc  beauty.  Rig 
4he  masfta  of  the  ahip  on  the  deck  of  a  scow,  and 
^•rect  the  maypole  in  a  Quaker's  kitchen  garden, 
«nd  by  ohange  of  asaociation  the  oly'ects  become 
•Ivdiciaaaly  offenilTa.  On  the  aame  principle  if 
4he  Blender  ooluran  of  the  Oorinthian  Order  waa 
•nade  %o  aupport  the  ponderoua  auperatructaee 
•«aiigned  to  ita  more  atbletic  reUUve,  the  Doric, 
<«ny  ordiaary  obaer?er  might  diacern  an  apparent 
want  of  atabiUty,  wiiich  deatroying  congruity, 
(WOttU  at  the  tane  time  proTe  fatal  to  beauty. 

iNething  effmda  the  eye  more  thaa  the  aeem- 
Atkg  fanecurity  givea  to  a  building,  by  cooeealiog 
4la«etnal  aappoit.  The  itthionable  ahep  front, 
ovlih  ite  «rall  el  i^aaa,  anppertiag  in  appeamnoe 
m&fmtX  vtoriea  ef  aobataatial  masonry,  crealea  In 
4lM  «faid«  tremulova  feefiog  of  anxiety,  irhich 
f4be  kaovn  &ct  of  the  seoretageBey  of  aone  idrey 
ipBUr  ean  loarcely  4liflpeL 

9*hefeia«  poiitive  dianfurd  of  iBodeaty  in  4he 
«boi^freBt  priaeipla  of  «ro«diiig«lL  the  maawent 
üo  one  peiot  'Of  •  buttdhug,  for  tiie  pifyoaeef 
fleateyngtbeeye.  A  fiM^/rant,  whUi  eüdiibUa^ 
idaaiMng  diapky  of  enrichöent,  pefliapa  fwiniae 
aeulpturea,  loaea  much  of  ita  grandeur,  when,  ob 
Jvaipg4heeeiBer,  üia  diaco^üad  to  ^  tat  a 
UfajnTeneecin^  ef^ttridteitarelaehed  OQ%to.iy[i 
r  briok'Mock.    Jkmj  exye atirtwiieHatar^ 


peep  within  the  walla  of  sudi  a  bu&diog.  It  ia 
riably  happena  that  the  yronl  absorba  the  rarphu 
fUnda,  and  leaves  the  interior  bleak  and  bare. 
The  poor  showman  who  painta  hia  gianta,  to  out« 
ward  riew,  twice  thelr  natural  dze,  has  a  palpiMe 
objectin  hls  innooent  fhiud.  He  who  ezagge- 
imtea  hia  homeatead  to  the  public  eye,  and  ftflhig 
at  the  aame  tIme,  to  conceal  ita  barrenneaa,  fi 
guilty  of  deceit,  without  the  palUation  cif  tempte- 
tion. 


The  ancient  people,  whoae  architeoture  «e 
draw  upon  for  our  modern  fronta,  thon^t  of 
adoming  their  **  marble  halla  **  before  their  **  outer 
courta."  The  extemal  aapect  of  their  edificea 
waa  only  a  alight  indication  of  the  grandeur  and 
magnificence  within.  The  term  front  had  no 
place  in  their  Tocabulary.  £very  face  of  their 
buildinga  waa  entitled  to  that  appellatkw,  in  the 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term.  To  aaaum^ 
therefore,  the  fiuery  of  auch  atnieturea,  witboat 
the  reality,  ia  like  deoki^g  the  jackdaw  lu  the 
plumage  of  the  peacock. 

The  0hl  Sngliah  atyle  of  buOdhig  ia  mtBinMßf 
adapted  to  the  cttmate  of  Oanada.  Ita  fa^ 
pitched  roof,  and  weathered  projectkma  are  jiMt 
what  acre  aeeded  for  protection  agatnat  the  aaow 
and  ndn.  It  wouhi  be  diffioult  to  reoogniae  m 
Old  Bngliah  diaraoter  fai  the  8o-oa»ed  G«tMe, 
EHaabethan,  or  Tudor  fabrica,  aa  tfaey  appearia 
the  Proirinoe.  Inatead  of  diaatening  the  bknM 
taste  for  gewgaw  fiaery  wUcb  tbe  aeirerity  of  the 
atyle,, propeHy  undentood,  migfat  haye  done,  ft 
saema  to  ha^ preaentedawMepatage for  th»vi0l 
of  fimcy.  We  find  böge  pilea  of  etone  poiaed  oa 
alender  gables,  aa  if  for  the  pnrpoee  of  hanging 
dothea  to  dry.  Pianaelea  of  tiny  dSmenalona  oe- 
cupy  erery  «vaUable  plaee  of  the  firmi — ^ui  poai- 
tiona,  aiereoTer,  where  aa  <a¥alanche  of  saow  froai 
the  T00&  must  perfl  tfaeir  -eaiüance.  Trafoik, 
qaatrefoSa,  chM|uefiM}8,-aBd  erery  other  loil  wbleh 
the  populär  ülvitmtfoin  of  andent  ^t  aaodeaa 
Gothic  nppfy,  anüe  miik  ^Ihe  ^ymboKe  «riplet 
Window  of  the  altar,  in  admitting  lighfc  to  the 
kitchea  and  pantriea  within. 

The-extiiBaic  decocation  4>f  «nedifice  reqairaa 
eonaideiahle  judgaicat  and  akill,  .4uid^oQ]d  Jiagt 
he  aUenpted  wi^  sIeader  fiinda.  Wlien  '«ha 
«Manaaraamplt,  thoae  paiia.onVy  ef  the  eceetlift 
shooldbe  «elected,for4his,piu|MMethai  ifieplv 
peeaUar  fogaauitj.fai ^coattnictiop,  and  wbeca# 
ia4esinlh]e4oditftQt'attaottoiu  Ofe&ameQiibarid 
iiever'be;phiBed4Uiioji<baildiQg.  .,Bf:eryj^pecie0 
of  4eooDatioD  ahoukKona  jnifesieatial'elaniaatiR 
tfan- lYBJMntf tifhr  4o£  the  ilabric^  Rhair  aad  strick 
,Mi«taDdaQriro«ld.i>e  »iiaraUy  WIghM  ^^ilof/WiQr  dafdfptioitiihoahi Owai^ilML  .£^ 
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Dember  of  the  buildiDg  onghi  to  exbibit  &  reasoQ 
for  1(0  form  aDd  ose. 

Th^  cbanMsler  of  Oaaadnii  «rchiteiBiare  is  os- 
(eosibly  wooden.    Few  sCrangen  ekpect  to  find 
herestoae  baildings.  Thöse  who  may  bare  f^rmed 
their  ideas  of  timb^r  booses  frotn  tbe  fine  speci- 
mens  exiating  In  a  few  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
England  and  tbe  nortb  of  Earope,  must  be  dis- 
appointed  with  ibe  repreaentatirea  of  tba  class 
in  thia  proTtnee.      Tbe  frame  boüse,  as  com- 
mon]j  oonstructed  in  thib  country,  is  lan  object 
of  as  little  beanty  or  art  as  an  ordinary  packing- 
eise.    The  continaoas  llnea  of  weatber-boarding 
tre  fkU'gumgly  offensive  to  the  eye,  and  give  tbe 
ImOdiBg  a  alim  atraw^pkit  look,  aoggeatlTe  of 
prematore  dHapidatioki.  Tbere  are  many  inatonces, 
howerer^wbore  aome  degree  of  attention  is  directed 
to  the  ezternal   decoration  of  tbese  buiidings. 
Jtanty  porticos  of  deal  encruated  in  aand  to  Imi- 
tate atone,  and  aimllar  deceptions  effected  with 
eonaiderable  skill,  appear  with  unblusbing  effron- 
terj  beside  tbe   genaine  verandab  of  emerald 
green.    Oa  aacb  labrioa  tbe  wbole  talent  of  the 
boUderappeara  to  ezpend  itaelf  in  tbe  bopeless 
atteaipt  to  reconcfle  tbe  antagonistic  elemonts  of 
wood  and  atonc.     This  is  often  carried  to  the  ri- 
dicalous  aztent  of  placing  carred  pinnacles  of 
feal  MoHe  9»  the  summiU  of  woodm  gahUt,    Th  e 
fnin'ciptes  whicb  regulato  ibe  appUcatlon  of  tboae 
materials  are  widely  different.  Timber beInga  more 
plaatic  material  tban  atoae,  aaay  be  nsed  in  a  vari- 
etr  of  ways,  bvit  «bo  llitler  onght  alwaya  to  be  em- 
ployed  as  H  fs  fband  In  Ita  natural  atate,  wbich  is 
generany  in  horizontal  atrata.  Tbe  belght  of  ablock 
«f  üona  abovM  nerar  exceed  ita  breadtb.    To  aet 
op  fltone  poafB  itfbar  tbe  manner  of  "wood,  ■  or  to 
iqaare  wofoden  btocks  llke  atone,  is  oppoaed  to 
the  uatare  of  eacb,  and,  therefore,  in  direct  viola- 
lioo  of  tbe  principles  of  art  wbich  ia  fbunded  in 


The  mgfeinaity  expended  on  taony  of  tbese 
VaSdii^  if  gufded'by 'ai  pure  läsie  Vould  com- 
^letely  revolutionize  the  cbaracter  of  tbe  wooden 
■troctoreaof  fhe  Pnyrtee«.  Utffortanütaly  hoW- 
erer,  the  Ihune  boüae  exista  only  in  Oanada  äs  a 
traasitionary  8iep<lrom' tbe  aimple  log  but  to  tbe 
im«  preteikKDg  briok  or  ätone  edifioe.  Still  ita 
^caipokry  «shMt^  tei|^t  be  rendered  nore 
agreeableby  a  'sffgbt  hn^aaMis  of  artige  skill. 
If  the  fimmiiig,  biaiead  of  being  concealed,  waa 
■ade  to  appear  boldly  to  view,  tbe  panelling 
%oip<iied  of  weather  bWdlHig  -  Mvanged  in  t^n 
^bm^poitioaa,  «Bagonatty,  ^efiMffiy,  tir  boriaon- 
%any,  «reTeiiolbnclr«wifi«altr,i«iid4eöomMd 
"in  äalf  ia  eoogenial  to  the  aatnreof  tbe  conatrac'' 
^'  taia  daM  of  bnikUiiga  woold  be  ereditabia 
totbaooontey. 


Tbe  Ine  European  timber  bouses  of  the  Ißth  and 
16tb  centnriea,  derive  their  beauty  from  the  atriet 
regard  tbe  ancient  carpenters  had  for  the  troe  prin- 
ciplea  of  art  Tboae  artiata  nerer  reaorted  to  oo- 
worthy  ezpedients  to  conceal  any  part  of  the  ron- 
UrucHon  of  their  buiidings,  bat  ezercised  their  in« 
genuity  in  rendering  every  part  of  their  compoai- 
tiona  agreeable.  Tb^  buiidings  were  fimmed  ef 
substantlal  timbers,  panelled  with  wood  or  plaster ; 

the  paneüing 
as  wen  as  tb^e 
prominent 
parte  of  tbe 
framing  high- 
1y  embellisb- 
ed  with  car- 
Ting  and  oth« 
er  deceratioo 
Tbere  are  no 
fincr  sped- 
mens  of  the 
plaatic  aft 
'  ANciBirr  TIMBER  OABLi.  tban  are   «D 

be  found  in  some  of  the  ancient  bousea  of  Roueo, 
Caen,  Beauvais,  and  Strasburg.  That  such  a  degree 
of  talent  abould  baye  been  lavished  upon  edifioea  of 
tbis  deaeription  ia  not  snrpriaing,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered  that  tbe  most  ordinary  workmen  of  thoiTe 
days  were  really  artista,  and  had  the  power  öf 
largely  infiuenoing  the  eharacter  of  tbe  buildin^ 
upon  whioh  tbey  opented. 

Cur  moilem  bandicraftsmen  ärex>erbapfl  equafl)r 
ingentous,  but  too  frequently  lack  the  artisticakDl 
of  their  mncient  bretbren.  Tbia  is  not  to  be  woii- 
dered  «t,  when  it  is  eonsidered  that  tbere  Ia  -(ft 
little  in  tbe  Protince  that  could  senre  to  educate 
the  public  taste.  Tbis  want  too  ia  beginnii\g 
to  be  feit  in  Engkund,  and  in  -aome  meaavi« 
remeidied  by  tbeformatSon  of  public  muaeirtna  ^ 
andent  ttodels,  Ibr  tbe  ^pedal  benefit  of  artizant. 
It  ia  to  be  hoped  thatdmilar  institutions  will,  ere 
long,  be  e&teBded  to  Ganada,  wbere  their  iaChi- 
ence  would,  HO  dottbt,  be  £^t  «nd  appredaled. 
Somethhig  of  the  kind  is  moch  wanted  to  correet 
tbe  depvaTed  -taste  wbich  is  conatantly  ied  by  tbe 
inrentore  ef  auch  aboaaiiuitkmi  m  *^  narbleind 
lr^*»igBd  *«  Mlffidal  atone." 

A  ROYAL  CONCERT. 

In  lookitfgdfWfirdKfEflgllSblOufna]  tbe  otber 
day,  wo  ^leimd  an  ameeing  -anecdote  ef  a  social 
concert  in  tbe  family  of  George  III.,  tbe  party 
compoainff  a  quintette,  ttrider  the  direction  of  the 
monartb'Maadf,'irbo,  wbflat^ke  ^'•sawedi  away 
at  the  ba88-Tk>l,*'lMid«)o{deaHiat  itwea  possible 
to  aurpaaa  bim  in  the  «rarida  -be  produced.  Tbe 
prbioeai  Itf  «WmIm  t»riBldea 'fvltb  gveee  41  th« 
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harp,  the  duke  of  NewcaaUe  played  the  fint  violin, 
the  duke  of  Devonshire  tlio  tenor,  and  tlie  facetious 
Philip  Dorraer  (somowhat  celebrmted  in  bis  day) 
discoureed  on  the  flute.  The  slorj  proceods  as 
follows : — li  80  happened  Chat  the  king  bad  bis 
•wn  nodons  of  time  and  tone,  and  as  bia  majestj 
performcd  for  bis  own  amuflement  onlj,  and 
poasibly  with  the  idea  of  gaining  some  instrucUon, 
be  never  scrupled  to  go  orer  a  pasMtge  two  or 
Ihree  tiinea,  or  to  take  any  überüea«  or  to  nake 
any  bluuden  that  seemed  good  to  bhu,  wiibout 
cousulting,  or  in  any  way  waming,  the  reat  of  the 
orcbestra;  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  erery 
neuiber  of  it,  while  giving  bis  eyea  to  bis  own 
music  to  give  bis  ears  to  the  king^  and  as  rapidly 
as  posdiblo  to  follow  the  direction  aud  eocentrici- 
ties  of  the  royal  performer.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion  it  became  evident,  bowever,  tl\at  the  con- 
certo  was  going  wrong,  but  the  most  acute  of  these 
•elect  amateurs  could  not  imagine  wbere  they 
were  in  error.  The  royal  bass-viol  was  proceed- 
ing  on  its  course  as  sedately  as  the  march  of  an 
elepbant;  the  violin  looked  in  vain  backwards 
And  forwards  for  several  bars  to  see  wbere  be 
could  glide  in,  but  could  discover  notbmff  resem- 
bling  wbat  be  bad  beard ;  the  tenor,  knowing 
ihcre  was  a  difficult  passage  just  passed  over,  and 
being  well  aware  of  the  royal  practice  with  rcgard 
io  such,  boldly  wcnt  back  and  repeated  it ;  the 
barpsicbord,  believing  the  time  bad  been  altered 
fh»iii  fast  to  slow,  slackencd  its  pace ;  and  the 
flute,  entertaining  a  diflferent  opinion,  went  away 
ftt  double  speed.  Such  a  stränge  medley  was 
never  beard  before ;  nevertbeless,  the  king  was 
teen  leaning  forward  with  bis  eyes  fized  on  the 
music,  working  away  with  the  royal  elbow,  evi- 
dently  too  absorbed  in  bis  own  Performance  to 
heed  the  confbsion  that  distracted  tbe  audience, 
and  made  tbe  other  musicians  feel  extremely  un- 
comfortable.  It  was  not  etiquette  to  notico  tbe 
king*s  mistakes,  or  tbe  youtbful  maids  of  honor 
would  have  laugbed  outrigbt.  Tbe  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle,  a  studious  courtier,  knew  not  wbat  to  do ;  he 
pUyed  a  few  ootes  here  and  there,  whispered  to 
the  duke  of  Devonsbire,  nudged  Philip  Donner, 
whose  blowine  bad  become  desperate ;  be  glanced 
at  tbe  I(  ok  of  tbe  pHncess  without  obtalning  any 
due  to  tbe  cause  of  the  ineztricable  disorder,  but 
•tili  be  plied  on,  knowing  that  matten  oould  not 
be  worse  than  they  were.  Tbe  king,  at  Ust, 
brings  up  the  party  **  all  Standing,**  as  the  sailors 
aay,  by  finding  bimself  suddenly  and  unezpectedly 
at  the  end  of  bis  sympbony.  Tbe  prinoees,  Wbo 
alooe  dared  to  speak,  discovered  that  tbe  klogbad 
iumed  over  two  leaves  at  once;  the  mooarcb, 
with  tbe  ntmost  coroposure,  tumed  back  to  tbe 
part  wbicb  bad  not  been  played,  and  without 
«ttering  a  word  set  to  work,  rasping  away,  foUow- 
•d  by  tbe  other  musiciani,  wbo  were  w^  up  at 
tbe  finish,  and  wer«  in  at  tbe  dratb  with  tolerable 
exactitude. 


A  LADT  TO  HER  PATIENT. 

flLBp  on  I  detp  on  I  forgel  tby  patn : 

My  band  ii  on  thy  brow, 
HyspiritontbybnOn; 
My  pUy  on  tby  hMrt|  poor  fttadl 


And  from  my  fingers  flow 
Tbe  powers  ot  life,  and  like  a  sign, 

Steal  thee  from  tbine  bour  of  woe  : 
And  b'rood  on  thee,  but  may  not  b&eod 
With  tbine. 

aeep  on  I  sleep  on  1  I  lore  Uioe  not ; 

But  wben  I  think  that  be 
Wbo  made  and  makes  my  lot 
As  füll  of  flowers  as  tbine  of  weeda, 

Migbt  bave  been  lost  Uke  thee ; 
And  that  a  band  wbicb  was  not  mine, 

Migbt  then  bave  cbased  bis  agony 
As  I  anotbcr^s — my  heart  bleeds 
For  tbine. 

8Ioep,  sleep,  and  with  tbe  slumber  of 

The  dead  and  tbe  unbom : 
Forget  thy  life  and  woe ; 
Forget  that  thou  must  wake  for  erer ; 

Forget  the  world^s  dull  scom ; 
Forget  lost  bealth,  and  the  divine 

Feelings  that  die  in  youtb^s  brief  mom ; 
And  forget  me,  for  I  can  never 
Betbme. 

^>  »  ■» 

(F)rcm  Diogenei,) 

▲CCOÜICT    OF  KXPKK8I8   INCÜEEBD   IM  TBS   DIPLO» 
MATIO  SUTIGS  OF  TBK  ÜHITKn  STATHL 

London,  Jan.  10,  186t. 
£    a.  d. 
Gab-bire  from  tbe  American  Embassy 
to  Downing  Street,  to  call  on  Lord 

John  Russell 0    S    I 

Qbiss  of  ale  to  driver,  on  bis  promising 

todrive&st 0    0    f 

Olass  and  sandwicb,  ibr  seif 0    0    4 

(Note, — I  bad  breakfasted  early, 

bavinff  got  up  at  seven  to  pre- 

pare  despatcbes.) 

Two  dgara  (Cubas)  for  «elf  and  Lord 

John,  while  talking  over  the  Fishery 

Question.'. 0    0    S 

Stood  bitter  ale  to  Lord  John,  not 

wisbing  America  to  appear  tbabby  .004 

(Asked  Lord  John  to  dinner  at  tbe 

Cafe  de  TEurope,  believing  I 

could  thus  make  better  terma 

with  bim.) 

Two  dinners,  at  8«.  tfd 0    7    0 

Two  bottles  of  Sherry 0  18    0 

Six  goes  of  brandy-and-water,  at  6d. 

pergo 0    8    0 

Cigars 0    8    0 

Waiter 0    0t 

Treated  Lord  John  to  the  pky  (half 

price  to  boxes ;  would  bave  gone  to 

pit,  but   tbooeht   it  advisable    to 

maintain  the  d%nity  of  tbe  Union.  .080 

Expensea  vaiioua,  in  vislting  cyder- 

oellera,  Evans*a  Coal-hole,  kc S  11    4 

(I  cannot  dve  tbe  details  of  tbia 
item,not  naving  been  veiy  ezact 
in  roy  ar&tbmetic  alter  that  third 
gUitof  Whiskey.) 

Soda^waterneztmonüng 0    0    i 

Paid  a  PoHce-Magistiate 0    8    0 

Omnibttt  home  to  Enbüiy 0    0    8 

4  lOli 
Aa  tariy  Kttltmcnt  wIU  oblig«. 
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BLAVBRY  AXD  THE  SLAVE  POWER  IN 
THE  UKITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Thi  indnenöe  exercised  apon  oach  other  by  Eng- 
hod  and  the  United  Stotes  is  already  very  great; 
aod  18  the  growing  intercoiirse  between  the  two 
couDtries  eiiUrgefl>  this  influence  will  proportion- 
ttely  extend.  Mannera,  customs,  legisUtiOD/ 
poiicy,  and  institutions  will  gradually  assimilate 
more  aud  more.  The  theoretical  good  of  such 
«säimiladon  should  bc,  that  our  age  and  matured 
aution  ehotild  restrain  their  youth  and  too  hasty 
roexperieuce;  while  their  eager  energy  ehould 
pash  forward  our  occa^onally  lagging  progreas. 

Bat  there  i.«  a  danger,  as  things  are  now  tum- 
bg,  tbac  the  ayuiputhies  of  the  British  pcople  with 
their  transatlantic  conuectiona  may  lead  them  to 
an  iacorrect  estimate  of  the  value  of  American 
institatioDB,  and  tfaus  to  an  Imitation  of  that  which 
is  really  faulty.  It  is  of  the  first  importance, 
therefore,  to  ua,  that  our  people  generally  should 
be  familiär  witb  the  true  nature,  and  secret  work- 
ingespecially,  of  political  institutions  in  the  United 
Statea.  Such  knowle<lge  will  not  only  enable  us 
to  plant  our  feet  more  safely,  but,  wo  are  satiofied, 
vill  make  us  all  desire  to  plant  them  warily,  in 
making  those  constitutional  approximations  which 
are  sure  to  come. 

Of  the  institutions  not  professedly  national  or 
political,  thai  which  most  pecnliarly  signalizes 
theäe  States  among  so-called  cirilized  nations  is 
the  Institution  of  slavery,  and  of  a  legalized  in- 
ternal «lavc  trade.  The  moral,  social,  and  reli- 
gioas  charactcr  and  influence  of  this  Institution 
Dave  been  oflen  discussed,  and  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  the  British  public ;  but  its  influence  upon  the 
political  libertiea  of  the  American  people,  and 
especially  the  way  in  which  it  countcrworks  their 
apparently  democratic  Constitution,  are  neither 
generally  undcrstood  nor  adequately  appreciated 
among  us.  In  drawing  the  attention  of  our  rcad- 
era,  iherefore,  to  this  subject,  as  briefly  as  the 
largenesa  of  the  ficld  wiU  perniit,  we  shall  touch 
more  liehtly  on  the  social  and  moral  evils  which 
spring  Irom  it,  and  more  at  length  upon  its  poli- 
tical bearinga.  Indeed,  the  almost  universal  cir- 
cuLition  of  the  admirable  work  of  Mrs.  Beccher 
Stowe,  and  of  its  less  attractive  follower,  The 
White  Slavty  renders  the  former  in  a  great  mca- 
sure  unnecesdary ;  though  even  tlie  touchiug  pic- 
tures  of  thesc  books  will  derive  ncw  weight  wlien 
corroboralcd  by  indcpcndent  tcstimony  from  a 
new  qoarter. 

The  States  in  which  slavcry  at  present  prevails 
are  fiftecn  in  number,  and  occupy  the  southern 
and  south-woetem  part  of  the  Union.  With  the 
ciception  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  they  are  all 
sottth  of  the  parallel  of  86°  3ü'  N.,  and  skirt  the 
ihores  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gijjf  of  Mexico ;  or  (as 
is  tbe  case  with  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee)  lie  along  the  great  rivers  which 
traverse  the  wide  Valley  of  tho  Mississippi.  The 
free  Population  of  those  flfleen  states  is  6,893,758, 
tüd  the  number  of  slaves  they  contain  3,175,783. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  in  this,  as  in  so 
loany  other  parts  of  the  world,  tho  horoe  of  slave 
labor  and  of  permanent  slavery  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree,  determioed  and  limited  by  climatic,  physico- 
geographical,  and  geological  conditions,  It  is 
along  the  immediato  coast-Uncs  of  tho  AUantic  ' 
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and  of  the  Mexlcan  Gulf,  and  along  the  banks  and 
branches  of  the  great  Mississippi,  that  slaverj 
found  at  first,  and  still  finds,  its  most  congenial 
abode — we  bad  almost  said  its  natural  dwelling^ 
place.  A  fringe  of  rieh  low  land,  varying  in 
breadth,  skirts  these  seas  and  rivers,  and  yieldi 
the  rice  and  cotton  which  are  the  Staples  of 
southern  culture.  Such  is  the  tract  of  country  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia^  which  produces  tbe 
fauiOus  sea-iskmd  cotton.  The  coast  from  the 
Santee  river  to  the  Savannah  in  the  former  State, 
and  southward  into  Georgia,  consists  of 

**  A  series  of  Islands— the  famous  sea-islands  of 
the  cotton  markets.  The  mainUnd,  which  is  se* 
parated  from  these  Islands  by  innumerable  narrow 
and  winding  Channels,  is  penetrated,  for  some 
distance  Inland,  by  a  vaat  number  of  creeks  and 
inlets.  T^  Islands  present  a  bluff  shore  and  a 
fine  beach  towards  the  ocean,  but  the  opposite 
sides  are  oflen  low  and  marshy.  They  were  ori- 
ginally  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth  of  the 
live  or  evergreon  oak,  one  of  the  finest  trees  any. 
where  to  be  soen.  Tbe  soll  is  light,  but  it  pos- 
sesses  a  fertility  never  yet  attained  in  the  dead 
and  harren  sands  of  the  iuterior.  These  lands  are 
protected  by  embankments  from  the  tides  and 
flooda,  and  tbe  fields  are  divided  and  drained  by 
frequent  dikes  and  ditches.  Such  of  them  as  can 
be  most  conveniently  irrigated  with  fresh  water 
are  cultivated  as  rice  fields ;  the  remainder  are 
employed  in  the  production  of  tho  long  staple,  or 
sea-island  cotton — a  specios  of  vegctable  wool, 
which  excels  every  other  in  the  length  of  its  fibre, 
and  almost  rivals  silk  in  strength  and  softness.*'— - 
White  Slave,  p.  129. 

This  fringe  extends  inland  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  To  the  lower  lands  the  ncgroes  repair  at 
the  proper  season  of  the  year,  and  put  in,  tend, 
or  reap  the  sea-island  cotton  and  rice,  which  yield 
great  rcturns.  The  white  mastcrs,  or  even  the 
overseers,  visit  them  as  rarely  as  possible,  tht 
dimatc  in  the  bot  season  being  rife  with  fever, 
and  fatal  to  the  Constitution  of  the  white  man. 

Within  this  fringe  of  rieh  low  land,  to  which 
the  black  skin  is  only  better  suited  than  the  white, 
lies  a  belt  of  harren  sand,  generally  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation,  and  which,  for  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  girdles  in  the  flat  fertility  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Extcnding  inland  to  a  distance  of  eiglity 
or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  occupying 
in  South  Carolina,  for  cxample,  one-half  of  the 
surface  of  the  State,  this  region  forms,  as  most 
American  travellcrs  havc  secn, 

"  One  of  the  most  barren,  miserable,  uninviting 
countries  in  the  univcrse.  In  general,  the  soll  is  i 
nothing  but  a  thirsty  sand,  covered  for  raiics  and 
miles  with  forests  of  the  long-leaved  pine.  These 
tructs  are  called,  in  the  expressive  languagc  of 
the  country,  pine  barrena  For  a  great  distance 
inland,  these  barrens  preserve  almost  a  porfect 
level,  raiscd  but  a  few  fcct  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  tall,  straiglit,  branchless  trunks  bf  the 
scattered  pines,  rise  like  slender  columns,  and 
are  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  gnarly  limbs,  and  long 
bristly  Icaves,  through  which  the  breezes  murmur 
with  a  monotonous  sound,  much  like  that  of  fall- 
ing  waters,  or  waves  breaking  on  a  beach.     *    • 

**  Thronghout  this  extent  of  country  thore  a"^ 
only  somo  small  tracts,  principaUy  along  th« 
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"wrater-courses,  wbich  tbe  costly  and  thriftlesB 
System  of  slave  labor  has  found  capable  of  im- 
provcmcnt.  AU  tbe  rest  still  remains  a  primitiTe 
wildemess,  witb  scarcely  anytbing  to  intemipt  its 
desolate  and  dreary  monotony." 

Within  tbifl  singularly  sandy  zone — ^between  it 
and  tbe  first  rise  towards  tbe  AUegbanies — nine 
anotbcr  belt  of  land,  upon  wbicb,  wr  as  tbe  eye 
can  carry,  only  natural  grasscs  exist,  unlcss  wbere 
Settlements  bave  been  made,  and  tbe  arts  of  bus- 
bandry  bave  introduced  a  new  Vegetation.  From 
tbe  endless  piue  forest  tbe  traveUer  escapes  into 
a  treelcss  prairie,  dieitinguisbed  by  a  soil  restlng 
on  cbalk,  or  cbalky  marl,  and,  like  tbe  soils  ofour 
Englisb  cbalk  doMms,  absorbent  of  moisture,  and 
naturally  dry. 

Of  tbese  tbree  belts  or  zones,  tbe  low  allnvial 
flat  is  wideet  in  tbe  southern  states^and  along 
tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  tbe  pine  belt  probably  in 
Georgia,  and  tbe  chaÜk  marl  in  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas.  Oolored  hiborers  alone  can  cnl- 
tivate  tbe  riebest  parts  of  tbe  first ;  tbe  second  is 
for  tbe  most  part  m  a  State  of  natare ;  tbe  tbird 
producos  Georgian  wbeat,  and  otber  crops,  if  oc- 
cosionally  watered,  but  is  naturally  unfavorable 
to  slave  labor.  But  in  regions  wbere  slavery  pre- 
vails,  and  field  labor  is  supposed  to  degrade  tbe 
wbite  man,  tbe  Institution  of  slavery  spreads 
wberevcr  slave  labor  can  be  eraployed  witbout 
actual  loss ;  so  tbat  over  tbe  cbalk  region  of  Ala- 
bama slave  plantations  are  spread,  and  tbere  is 
among  tbe  natural  pbysical  conditions  of  tbe 
country  a  circumstance  wbich  greatly  favors  tbe 
extension  of  a  wealtby  planting  proprietary.  Tbe 
country,  as  we  bave  said,  is  naturally  dry,  and,  as 
in  Dar  own  cbalk  districts,  water  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained  by  sinking  tbrougb  tbe  cbalk.  In  1849 
tbere  were  already  500  wells  in  tbat  State,  sunk 
to  a  deptb  of  from  400  to  600  fcet,  one  being  ge- 
nerally  sunk  on  eacb  plantation.  Petty  farming, 
and  a  minute  division  of  tbe  land,  becomes,  under 
such  conditions,  in  a  new  country,  all  but  impos- 
sible.  Hence  tbe  slave  culture  of  tbe  low  sea- 
board  bas  leaped  over  tbe  pine  barrens — narrow 
n  Alabama — and  settled  itself  wbere  free  labor  in 
another  Century,  wben  tbe  virgin  fresbness  of  tbe 
soil  sball  bave  gone,  will  alone  be  found  remune- 
rative. 

Leaving  now  tbe  seatof  slavery  in  Nortb  Ame- 
rica— its  pbysical  cbaracteristics,  and  tbe  dasses 
of  men  by  wbom  it  is  occupied — we  tum  to  tbe 
Institution  itself;  and  tbe  first  tbing  in  regard  to 
it  tbat  strikes  every  one  not  a  Citizen  of  tbe  United 
States,  is  tbe  inconsistency  of  its  eiistence  witb 
tbe  early  bistory  of  tbe  common wealth,  and  witb 
tbeir  famous  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  the  4th  of  July  1766,  tbe  dele^ates  of  thir- 
toen  Britisb  colonies  in  North  America — tbe  im- 
roortal  fifty-six — wcre  solemnly  m«  in  PbOadel- 
phia,  John  Hancock,  presidont,  in  tbe  cbair.  On 
tbe  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  one 
of  tbeir  number,  seconded  by  John  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  this  assembly  declared  tbe  said 
tbirteen  colonies  to  be  tfaenceibrward  free^  tov«- 
reign^  and  independmt  States — that  the  poUtical 
connection  witb  Great  Britain  was  for  ever  cut 
asunder,  and  that  they  reßed  for  success  on  the 
justice  of  tbeir  cause,  vith  a  ttrong  confidenee 
in  ihe  werrvling  Providenee  of  UocL  Everr 
jear    üuc«  tbat  fiunouB  Dedaraüon,   the  4th 


of  July  bas  been  beld  in  all  coii.trb  of  the 
United  States  as  a  great  national  boliday.  Amid 
universal  rejoiciogs,  the  young  are  publicly  eate- 
chised  on  tbe  events  of  1776,  wbile  tbe  git)wn-up 
are  barangucd  in  set  Speeches  in  praise  of  politi- 
cal  liberty,  in  natural  commendation  of  tbe  patriots 
ofthe  Revolution,  and  in  equally  natural  exag- 
gcration  ofthe  tyrauny  of  Great  Britain,  and  her 
insuflerable  oppression.  In  the  preparation  of 
such  addresses,  the  gcnius  ofthe  greatcst  oratora 
of  Ihe  country  has  exercised  itself;  and  it  is  only 
just  to  say,  that  among  them  are  to  be  found  many 
bursts  of  brilliant  and  stirring  eloquence. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  drawn  np  by 
Jefferson  commenced  witb  these  memorable  words 
— "  Wo  hold  these  truths  to  be  sclf-evident,  tbat 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  thcy  are  endowcd 
by  tbeir  Creator  witb  certain  inalienable  rights ; 
tbat  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit 
of  bappiness."  At  the  time  of  the  Declaration, 
the  tbirteen  confederated  states  contained  a  free 
Population  of  abont  two  and  a  half  millions,  and  a 
slave  Population  of  about  half  a  million.  And  at 
the  very  moment  wben  Jefifcrson  penned  and  Con- 
grcss  issued  to  tbe  world,  tbe  above  sentence,  as 
an  excuse  for  breaking  tbeir  aUegiance,  they  were 
taking  measures  to  rivct  immovably  tbe  chains  of 
slavery  on  half  a  million  of  tbeir  own  countrymen, 
wbom  darker  skins  and  thicker  lips  rendcrcd  un- 
worthy  of  the  liberty  wbich  was  the  inaKenable 
birthright  of  the  white  race !  Of  wbat  a  bündle 
of  inconsistencies  are  we  made  up ! 

The  two  pictures,  tbe  ancient  and  the  modern, 
how  strangely  do  they  contrast  witb  eacb  otber ! 
In  I776,the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  attempted 
to  impose  a  small  tax  on  the  tea  consumcd  by  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  pcople,  living  upon  a  terri- 
tory wbich  Great  Britain  had  settled,  fostcred,  and 
protected  for  centurics  from  native  and  foreign 
enemies.  No  one  will  deny  that  to  this  people 
the  mothcr  country  had,  during  this  long  period, 
done  many  friendly  and  good  oflSces ;  yet,  for 
attempting  to  lay  upon  them  a  small  fraction  of 
the  pecuniary  burdens  wbich  ovcrloaded  tbe  home 
Population,  they  went  to  ^ar  witb  her  ander  a 
firm  belief— wbich  they  still  entertain,  and  incul- 
cate  upon  tbeir  cbildren — tbat  the  struggle  was  a 
just  and  holy  one. 

We  recoUect  once  havlng  been  conducted,  by 
a  leamed  New  England  profcssor,  well  known  in 
Europe,  to  see  the  pictures  in  the  Trumbull  Gallt?ry 
of  Tale  College,  in  Connecticut,  wben,  witb  that 
dclicate  taste  and  tact  wbich  otber  English  tra- 
vellers  bave  admired  in  tbeir  Yankee  cousins,  be 
drew  my  special  attention  to  such  of  tbe  bistoricsl 
pictures  as  represented  events  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  which  were  pecufiarly  unfavorable  to 
the  British  arms.  **  Ay,  sir,"  he  then  added,  in 
concindine  bis  des#blption,  **  If  ever  tbere  was  a 
holy  war,  It  was  that  one  l" 

We  did  not  then,  nor  is  it  ilecessary  to  oarpnr- 
pose  now,  to  dispute  an  opinion  based  upon  cor 
own  constitutional  axiom,  that  no  one  should  be 
taxed  witbout  bis  own  consent,  actual  nr  implied, 
and  which  many  English-born  still  »«trenuoasly 
hold.  But  we  ask  our  readers  to  look  at  another 
picture,  and  to  judge  it  with  equal  calmness  and 
candor. 

In  1852,  the  deseendents  of  tbe  two  and  a  half 
miOieDi  who  rerolted  in  1776  hold  in  bondage 
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three  and  one>third  mUlions  of  natitre-born  Ameri- 

cans,  and  retain,  in  a  State  of  hnmiliating  social 

and  political  inferiorityf  nearly  half  a  million  more 

of  free  colored  raen.   To  these  three  and  fire-sixth 

milKoDSf  to  whom  lifo,  liberty,  and  tbe  pursuit  of 

hippiaess  oaght  to  be  an  inalienable  birthriglit, 

the  (Jni(ed  St-ites,  as  a  Community,  have  never 

performcd  a  tithe  of  the  good  offices  which  their 

oirn  forefathers  had  received  from  Great  Britain 

prerioas  to  the  Revolution.    On  the  contrary,  not 

onlyhas  liberty  been  withheld  fr6m  them — the 

parsuit  of  eartUly  happiness  in  their  own  way  for- 

bidika— eren  the  road  to  heaven  all  but  closed 

tgaiajt  them — but  it  has  been  declared  felony  in 

anjr  citiien  of  the  Cnited  States  to  help  on  his 

waj  an  unhappy  **  fugitive  from  labor,"  whomay 

be  risking  a  hazardous  flight  to  a  land  of  freedom. 

If  the  war  were  holy  which  the  two  and  a  half 

millions  waged  in  1776,  to  avoid  the  imposition  of 

tdight  tax  without  their  own  consent,  can  it  be 

eitberan  **  annatural  rebellion  against  just  rights,^' 

or  ao  mterference  with  a  **  wise  dispensation  of 

Prondence,**  when,  in  1852,  meariy  four  millions 

of  men  in  the  same  land  connUt  about  raising  them- 

•elres  above  the  brüte  beasts  ?    The  American- 

bom  was  branded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who, 

m  the  Rerolutionary  War,  did  not  sympathise 

with  the  two  and  a  half  millions  in  their  battle  for 

iodependence  ;  and,  stränge  inconsistency !  he  is 

eqaally  a  traitor  in  1852,  who  does  sympathiso 

with  the  four  millions  in  their  merely  moral  and 

intellectua]  struggles  for  individual  freedom.  And 

white  France  was  Uuded  as  the  noblest  of  friends, 

tnd  worthy  of  eternal  gratitude,  when,  to  serre 

her  own  ends,   she  sent  armed  men  across  the 

Atlantic  to  aid  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  all 

Enrope  is  now  prociaimed  the  enemy  of  America, 

tod  the  fomenter  of  discord,  if  she  send  across 

tbe  same  ocean,  to  more  numerous  millions,  the 

merely  spiritu^  sympathy  of  hopesland  wishes  for 

the  amelioratibn  of  their  lot !    Look  at  this  pic- 

tore,  candid  reader,  and  at  that,  and  say  if  man 

iä  not  ever3rwhere  and  at  all  times  equaUy  incon- 

listent.     Abstract  right  yield  to  drcumstances 

eqiully  in  the  most  absolute  aristooracy  and  in  the 

so^alled  fireest  democracy.  **  Might  makes  right " 

was  pleaded  in  EngUnd  in  behalf  of  the  doings 

of  Woody  Mary — "  Might  makes  right "  re-echoes, 

three  centuries  after,  &om  the  democratic  halls  of 

the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

It  was  a  tacit  ackuowledgement  of  inconsis- 
tency, in  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uoited  States,  that,  though  so  many  persons  were 
at  the  moment  held  in  bondage,  the  word  alatte  is 
pot  once,  we  beliere,  applied  to  them  in  that  most 
important  document.  They  attempted  by  this 
Omission  to  disguise,  or,  as  it  were,  to  conceal 
froia  themselves  and  the  worid  the  existence  of  a 
•ore,  which,  like  a  gnawing  Cancer,  was  destined 
yet  to  eat  into  their  very  yitals.  And  not  only 
(fid  they  exclude  all  reference  to  slavery,  but  aU 
eoQDtenance  also  to  the  idea  that  there  eould  be 
property  in  man.  Thus,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
the  fint  CongresB,  by  tbe  delegates  of  North  Ca- 
rolina and  Virginia,  to  pass  an  enactment  that 
**no  frteman  ought  to  be  deprived  of  his  life, 
iibertif^  or  property,  but  by  the  law  of  the  land," 
the  resolntion  was  amended  into  **No  perton 
ihan  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
•ttt  dod  proceet  U  Uw.**    And  again,  when  the 


continuance  of  the  slaye-trade  was  discussed  in 
the  Convention,  and  it  was  agreed  that  until  1808 
the  trade  should  be  allowed  to  continue,  it  was 
added,  **  but  a  tax  or  duty  might  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  two  dollars  on 
each  pertott,"  Thus,  with  the  word  slave,  it 
was  attempted  to  exclude  from  the  federal 
resolutions  all  allusion  to  the  idea  that,amid 
their  struggles  for  personal  liberty,  so  many 
of  the  Federation  were  acting  on  the  idea  that 
man  could  be  held  as  mere  property  by  his  fellow. 
But  retribution  in  various  forms  is  rapidly  over- 
taking  even  the  noble-hearted  and  the  generous 
among  this  growing  and  galUnt  people.  **  The 
fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  chüüren's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge.** 

I.  The  first,  and  what  may  ultimately  proYO 
the  most  fatal  form  of  retribution,  is  gradually  de- 
yeloping  itself  in  the  growing  numbers,  strength, 
and  intelligence  of  the  colored  races.  Alreadj 
that  slavery,  which,  by  the  early  Confederation, 
was  so  carefully  covered  from  viow,  has  so  forced 
itself  into  public  and  prominent  notice,  as  to  have 
become  the  great  American  question  of  the  time, 
Controlling  cabinets,  influencing  diplomacy,  and 
determining  the  public  choice  for  all  the  great 
Offices  of  State ;  and  this  because,  in  spito  of  all 
drawbacks,  the  increase  of  the  colored  popuIation 
of  the  States  has  been  constant,  steady,  and  tole- 
rably  uniform.  It  has  not  kept  pace,  it  is  true, 
with  that  of  the  whites,  but  this  chiefly,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  Immigration  of  white  men 
which  is  oonstantly  taking  pkco  from  Europe. 
Thus,  at  the  seven  decennial  periodssince  1790, 
when  tbe  first  census  was  made,  their  numbers 
and  rate  of  increase,  compared  with  that  of  the 
free  inhabitants,'  has  been  as  follows : — 

FREI  POPULATION. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1880 
1840 
1860 


Number. 


8,924,644 

6,806,941 

7,818,882 

9,648,211 

12,267,611 

17,068,688 

28,861,207 


Rute  of  Increase. 


86*1  per  cent. 
861  „ 
88-4  „ 
88-4  „ 
82-6  „ 
86-8        „ 


SLAVE  POPULATION. 

Number. 

Rate  of  Increase. 

1790 

697,897 

, , 

1800 

892,406 

.27-8 

per  cent. 

1810 

1,190,980 

88-4: 

)) 

1820 

1,536,127 

28-9 

If 

1880 

2,007,918 

80-7 

>t 

1840 

2,486,188 

23*8 

t» 

1860 

8,178,066 

29-4 

»» 

Supposing  the  increase  to  proceed  in  the  same 
ratio  during  the  next  ten  years,  the  two  classes 
will  number  respectively,  in  1860 — 

Free.  Slave. 

82,000,000  4,iao,ooo 

In  the  same  year,  1860,  there  will  be  half  • 
million  of  free  colored  people ;  so  that^  in  th» 
midst  of  the  thirty-two  millions  of  free  white  men^ 
there  will  be  neariy  five  millions  of  black  and  co> 
lored  people,  partiaUj  enllghtened^  and  havinr 
the  «'beitbloodof  thtitates**  flowing  in  theic 
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SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE  POWER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


TelnB— all  whoee  bteresti,  hopes,  and  aBpiratiom  |  whereof  the  partj  shall  bave  been  daly  conricted 
wni  be  oppoaed  to  tbose  oif  the  white  popnlation.    to  hare  been  pereonally  guilty.*    Had  thia  plaa 


Thetie  nunibere,  it  ia  tnie,  are  too  disproportioned 
to  cause  any  fear  of  dangerous  or  difficult  rebel- 
lions,  were  it  not  that  the  slares  are  maased  to« 
gether  in  large  bodies  in  pardcular  states.  With 
the  mostfavorable  form  of  distribuUon,  they  wonld 
be  a  Bource  of  internal  weakneas — such  aa  Foland 
18  to  Roesia,  Hungarj  to  Austria— or,  aa  some 
hatre  considered  Irelamd  to  be  to  Great  Britain, 
with  this  moroentoofl  dtfference,  that  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  aa  to  the  oppressed  condition 
ef  the  aUve. 

Bat  to  thoae  States  in  wbich,  as  we  have  said,  the 
«olored  people  are  masbed  together,  tbeir  growing 
numbera  must  everj  year  become  a  sonrce  of 
greater  anxiety,  and  the  preaerration  of  p<«ceand 
Order  more  critical  and  difficult.  Thia  will  rery 
dearlj  appear,  if  we  compare  the  relative  free  and 
alaye  populations  in  some  of  these  States  eren  at 
the  preaent  time.  Thus  the  following  Statea  con- 
tain  reepectiTely : — 


Free  Whites. 

Släves. 

Louisiana,  .     . 

.     .  254,271 

380,807 

Missietaippi, 

.     .  291,686 

800,419 

Alabama,    .     . 

.      .  416,215 

842,894 

Georgia,      .     . 

.     .  518,088 

862,966 

South  Carolina, 

.     .  274,776 

884,926 

1,760,180  1,622,011 
With  a  alare  population  in  these  five  States,  nearlj 
eqnal  in  number  to  the  free,  and  in  two  of  them, 
South  Oarolina  and  Mississippi,  actually  exceeding 
the  free  in  number,  cim  we  wonder  that  aiixicty 
ahould  prerail,  and  the  constant  fear  of  inBurrec- 
tion;  or  that  cruelty,  thechndofsu8picion,8hould 
be  thefrequent  produce  of  such  circumatances? 
And  as  the  current  of  slave  migration  \s  con 
thiually  tcnding  towards  tlie  saroo  states,  this  con- 
dition of  uneosiiiess,  uncertainty  and  alarm.  can 
only  augment  with  lapse  of  time.  Were  these 
States,  äereforo,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  break  off 
from  the  Union,  and  to  become  independent,  the 
existence  of  internal  peace  would  become  enü- 
nently  doubtful  and  hazardons.  It  is  the  manifest 
interest,  thcrefore,  of  these  states  to  maintain  the 
Union  inviolate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  threats 
of  seceasion  which  some  of  them  may  make,  we 
cannot  believe  they  will  ever  seriously  think  of 
doiog  more  than  make  demonstrations. 

In  considering  the  results,  iramediate  and 
remote,  of  this  increase  and  massing  together  of 
the  slave  population,  our  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  two  circumstances,  in  which  we  seem  to  per- 
ceivc,  the  finger  of  Providence  manifestly  inter- 
lering  to  maintain  for  the  present  and  extend  this 
melancboly  Institution.  The  first  we  find  in  the 
ollowiiig  Quotation : — 

**0n  the  very  day  of  tho  cession  by  Virginia  of 
her  north-westem  territory  to  the  Confederacy, 
viz.,  March  Ist,  1781,  Mr.Jefferson,  a  delegate 
from  that  State,  reported  to  the  Cougress  of  the 
the  Confederation  a  plan  for  tho  govemment  of 
•  all  the  territory  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  by  the 
hidividual  states  to  the  United  States.*  It  pro- 
ridcd  that  it  should  be  from  time  to  time  *  formed 
Snto  distinct  states,  and  that,  after  the  year  1800 
of  the  Christian  era,  there  should  be  nett  her  »lav- 
§ry  nor  involnntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
ftateSf  othcrw  ise  than  for  the  punishmciit  of  crime, 


been  adopted,  it  would  have  stopped  the  exten- 
sion  of  slavery  on  tho  very  ridge  ot  the  AUeghany 
Mountains.  It  failed  by  one  of  those  nngvivr 
aecidentt  which  eometiroes  give  a  direction  to 
events  for  generations  and  centuries.  Of  tbe 
twenty-three  delegates  present  and  vodng,  sixteen 
were  in  favor  of  the  proviao,  and  seven  against 
it.  But  in  the^Congrese  of  the  Confederation  the 
vote  was  taken  by  states.  A  majority  of  the  tki^ 
teen  states  was  neceeeary  to  carry  a  measure,aDd 
no  State  could  vote  unless  represented  by  tmo 
delegates.  Six  states  vot^d  for  the  proviso,  Uiree 
against  it.  One  vote  more  was  wanted  to  cany 
it.  Delaware  and  Georgia  were  not  represented. 
The  two  delegates  from  North  Carolina  neutral- 
izcd  each  other*8  vote.  New  Jersey  had  but  ooe 
delegate  present  He  voted  for  the  plan,  but  bis 
oolleague,  who  would  have  voted  with  bim,  and 
carried  it,  was  called  away  from  Congress  a  day 
or  two  b^ore,  and  detahied  a  day  or  two  after 
the  decitiion  of  the  question,  and  so  that  roost 
salutary  measure  failed.  It  was  revived  by  Mr. 
Dane  of  Massachusetts  in  1787,  and  carried,  bot 
then  in  a  more  limited  form,  being  made  to  apply 
only  to  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio.*'— 
Five  Year$*  ProgreBt  of  the  Slave  Povrr^  p.  10. 

Th'e  sccond  circumstance  in  wnich  we  recognist 
the  band  of  Providence,  is  connected  with  this 
change  in  opinions  and  desircs  among  the  Amen- 
can  people.  Before  any  serious  Steps  were  takeo 
to  abolieh  slavery,  the  culture  of  cotton  wasmtro- 
duced  into  the  soutbem  States,  and  secured,  we 
may  say,  its  almost  indefinite  extension  aud  con* 
tinuance.  In  the  year  1789,  only  one  roillioQ 
pounds  of  cotton  were  grown  in  the  United 
ßiates ;  now  the  produce  aniounts  to  alout 
l,5CK»,000,000  of  pounds!  How  great  a  stimules 
this  has  proved  to  the  eroploymcnt  of  glavc 
labor,  by  which  it  is  raised,  and  to  the  rapid  mül- 
tiplication  of  the  slares  themselves,  can  casily  be 
imagined.  The  in^uence  of  the  potatoe  on  the 
social,  moral,  and  industrial  character  of  the  Iriab 
people  has  been  long  recognised  among  us.  Bot 
the  history  of  the  cotton-plant  shows  how  pover- 
ful  a  control  an  obscure  plant  may  exercise,  not 
only  over  the  social  character  of  a  people  but  oTer 
tbeir  general  material  prosperity,  tbeir  extenial 
political  power,  and  their  relations  with  theworid 
at  large.  The  cotton  shrub,  which  seventy  years 
ago  was  grown  only  in  gardens  as  a  curioaty, 
yields  now  to  the  United  States  an  amount  of 
exportable  produce  which,  in  the  year  ending 
with  June  1850,  amounted  to seventj-two mOlioos 
of  doUars,  of  which  from  thirty  to  forty  millions 
were  clear  profit  to  the  country.  With  its  in- 
creased  growth  has  Sprung  up  that  niercantile 
navy,  which  now  waves  its  stripes  and  stars  over 
every  sea,  and  that  foreign  inflnence  which  has 
placed  the  internal  pcace,  we  may  say  the  snbeifr 
tence  of  millions,  in  every  mannfacturing  country 
in  Europe,  within  the  power  of  an  oligareby  (^ 
planters. 

The  effect  of  this  new,  growing,  and  profitable 
outlet  for  slave  labor  was  not  only  to  strengthen 
the  attachment  of  South  Carolina  and  Creorgia, 
and  of  the  new  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessec, 
to  tho  "  pecnliar  institulion,"  but  niaterially  to 
alter  also  the  emancipation  views  of  North  Carofina 
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and  Virginia.*  To  tbese  ttatef  the  aale  of  slaves 
beeame  a  sudden  source  of  certaia  wealth,  Coming 
in,  ts  it  vere  providentially  to  elce  out  the  failing 
retanis  of  their  ill-managed  and  exhausted  soils. 
The  new  and  growing  commerce  soon  gave  birth, 
fikewise,  in  the  free  states  themaelrea,  to  a  large 
mercantile,  manufaciuring,  and  monied  partj, 
wbem  6elf4nterest  haa  conätantly  inclined  to  sup- 
port  the  Yiews  and  policy  of  the  southern  states. 

Bat  beodes  being  a  corrupter  of  morala,  elavery 
if  an  ememtf  to  knovUdge,  Its  existence,  ia,  in- 
deed,  ineonaiBtent  with,  beoauM  it  ia  oonatantlj 
endangered  by,  the  unrestricted  difViaion  of  know- 
ledge.  Eren  of  Virginia,  which  ia  ao  near  the 
aett  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  open,  aa 
one  might  auppose,  to  all  the  civUizing  influencea 
of  the  age,  it  was  reoently  atated  in  the  report  of 
a  comouttee  of  the  Ke  v  York  State  Legiaiatore^ 
**  that  white  in  the  primary  acboola  of  the  State 
•f  New  York  there  were  500,000  pupila,  in  those 
ol  Virginia  tbere  were  only  85,000.  And  that, 
while  of  persona  who  coold  neither  read  nor  write 
tbere  were  no  less  tban  70,000  in  the  etate  of 
New  York,  there  were  upwards  of  500,000  in 
Firginia.** 

And  fari^pr  eonth  the  reatrainta  on  knowledge 
are  increased.  The  pulpit  ia  reatrained.  the  preaa 
ia  gigged,  the  book-ahop  ia  purged,  and  even  the 
Federal  poat-oflBcea  are  dosed  a^nat  the  intro- 
daction  o^  dangerona  literature.  What  a  price  ia 
thia  to  pay  for  iiberty  to  hold  a  fellow  man  in 
boodaget 

Bat  it  ia  a  barrier  to  progreu.  In  many  waya 
might  thia  be  illuatrated.  Gompare  again  the  two 
cid  Btates  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  as  to  popu- 
lation  and  produce. 

First  In  1790,  the  popvlation  of  Virginia 
(748,000)  was  double  that  of  New  York  (840,000), 
while  in  1850  the  population  of  New  York  State 
(3,000,000)  was  more  than  double  that  of  Vir- 
miia.  Or  statlng  it  otberwiae,  the  population  of 
Virginia  in  ISOO  was  in  tbe  propordoo  of  11.9, 
and  in  New  York  of  1 1.7  peraons  per  Square  mile; 
wbOe  in  1850  there  were  in  the  latter  65^,  and  in 
tbe  (brmer  only  20  peraons  to  the  Square  mile. 

Second.  The  annual  producta  of  the  State  of 


*  One  of  tbe  nioat  mekuicholy  reaults  of  ibe  System  of 
ikreiy  io  Virinuia,  especially  since  shve  labor  eeased  to 
be  profitable  whhin  the  State  itselC  is  the  attention  whlch 
poprietors  bave  been  indoeed  to  pay  to  the  breeding  and 
reanng  of  slatres,  and  to  the  regatar  sala  of  the  bomao 
pnxtace  to  the  southem  slates,  os  a  nieans  of  adding  fo 
tbeir  oidiuary  farmihg  prodoce— aM  a  brauch,  in  &ct,  «f 
fnnmon  mnü  iiidnstry  I  ~  One  of  the  rcprecentatives  to 
CoHfress  from  Virginia,  in  a  pamphlet  on  tbe  siavetjr 
qoettion,  reeently  puhlished.  lays.  *' Virginia  has  a  slave 
popoblioQ  of  near  half  a  miliion.  tokou  väu«  ii  ekkfljf  dt' 
fmimu  «»  $9Ut}um  dUmand;**  and  the  gentlemaa  who 
State«  this  fact,  is  a  deftnder  of  the  System  1  '•'■  In  piain 
EngUsb,"  Said  Mr.  Sievens,  one  of  tbe  membera  for  Penn- 

aivania,  when  commenting  on  tbis  Statement  before  the 
oo«e-.**m  i^ain  English,  what  does  it  mean?  That 
Viigmta  is  now  fit  to  be  the  brecder,  not  tbe  employer,  o( 
slave*»that  her  present  cbiralry  are  oompelied  to  turn 
iluve.iraders  for  a  Uvelihood  f  Instead  of  alterapting  to 
lenovate  the  seil,  and  by  tbeir  own  honest  labor,  com. 
pelbng  tbe  earth  to  yield  her  abondance— hislead  of  seek- 
mc  ibr  tbe  best  braeds  of  cattle  and  horaes  to  feed  on  her 
kilis  and  Valleys,  and  fertilize  the  lond,  the  sons  of  ihe 
freat  State,  most  devote  their  time  to  selecling  and 
froomiiig  tbe  most  losty  sires  and  rooiit  fraitful  wenches 
10  «oppjy  tbe  slave  barracoons  nf  tbe  8onib ;  and  the 
leamed  gentlenuui  patheticaUy  laroents  that  tbe  profits  of 
his  great  traffic  will  be  vastly  decreased  by  tbe  circmn- 
•eription  of  stavery.  Thia  is  bis  piotore.  not  mine."-* 
Jokiuum»s  Nota  onN  ^ 


New  York,  in  1840,  amounted  in  ralue  to  sevea- 
ty-nine  dollars  for  each  indi?idual  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  while  in  Virginia,  they  were  eatimated  at 
only  aixty-two  dollars.  And  tbese  great ^differ» 
enoes  have  gradually  eatabliahed  themselves, 
although  Virginia  ei^oys  a  fine  climate,  poasesset 
a  fertUe  soll,  ia  rieh  in  roinends  and  timber,  has 
magnificent rivers  descending  from  the  Blue  Rldg» 
and  the  Alleghanies  eastward  to  theAtlantic  and 
weatward  to  the  Ohio ;  haa  harbors  ri?alling  the 
aatest  and  most  capaqioua  in  the  world ;  and  boasts 
an  extent  of  territory  one-half  greater  than  that  of 
the  atate  of  New  York. 

But  new  states  also,  slave  and  free,  even  such 
as  adjoin  each  other,  present  similar  düTerences. 
Along  the  northem  banks  of  a  laree  river  lies  freo 
Ohio ;  along  the  southem  banks  of  the  same  river 
Stretches  slaveholding  Kentucky,  both  are  richly 
favored  in  soQ,  in  climate,  and  in  mineral  produc- 
tions ;  and  both  have  very  nearly  the  same  area 
in  Square  miles.*  Now,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Century,  (in  1800,)  Kentucky  had  ab^ady  a 
population  of  220,000,  while  Ohio  had  only  45,000. 
But  at  the  end  of  half  a  Century,  (in  1850,)  the 
population  of  Ohio  had  risento  1,981,000,  while 
that  of  Kentucky  was  only  998,000 — including 
211,000  slaves.  The  ordbary  revenue  of  the 
former  amounted  in  1850,  to  $2,500,000,  while 
that  of  the  latter  was  under  $600,000.  In  Ohio» 
also,  there  were  in  the  same  year  421,000  cbil- 
dren  attending  12,000  schools — ^the  average  at- 
tendance  being  887,000 ;  while  in  Kentucky,  only 
178,000  children  were  enroüed  in  the  primary 
schools, with  an  average  attendance  of  only  78,000. 
To  accouDt  for  these  strlking  differences  in  pre- 
grcss  between  New  York  and  Virginia,  and  bt- 
tween  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  there  ia  only  one  avall* 
able  cause — the  exiatence  of  alavcry  in  tbe  one  palr 
of  States,  and  not  in  the  other.  And  in  makin|^ 
tbese  conipariaons  we  bave  glven  slavary  everv 
advantage,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  being  decid« 
edly  the  most  forward  among  tbe  states  which 
poness  a  large  number  of  slaves — marks  of  li^- 
gardnees,  we  might  almost  say  of  retrogression, 
m  the  social  scale,  multiplyiiig  upon  us  as  we 
proceed  towards  the  south  and  west. 

And  aU  this  arises  ftara  the  Operation  of  slaverj 
as  a  paraiyMer  of  induttry,  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  Century,  sUvery  still  exi^ed  in  the 
State  of  New  York ;  it  i^lb  not  abolished  tili  1825. 
In  the  foDowing  picture,  by  an  eye-witness—a 
friend  of  our  own---of  the  habits  of  the  white  fiir- 
mers  on  the  Hudson  river  before  the  abolition,  we 
have  a  reproduction  of  what  the  traveller  still  seea 
as  he  passes  through  the  slave  states  in  1  858— 

'*  Those  were  the  times  when  only  the  blacks 
labored.  The  white  man  considered  bimself  above 
labor.  The  work  of  the  sUves  had  to  support  the 
white  man  and  his  fkmily,  besides  tbemselves  and 
their  own  families.  With  the  useless  mouths  to 
feed,  and  the  useless  backs  to  dothe,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  suooessful  fiumer  who  could  make  both 
ends  meet. 

**  It  was  then  the  eustom  for  the  white  men, 
both  old  and  young,  of  a  neighborhood,  byeleven 
o*clock  in  the  moräng,  to  collect  at  tbe  nearest 
public  houses.    In  many  townships  there  were 

*  Kentucky  40^  aquare  milee,  and  Ohio  19,964  sqoare 
nflaa. 
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Bcores  of  them.  Einderhook  (on  the  Hudson 
riyer)  had  its  ahare.  Tbere  they  remained  talk- 
ing  and  drinking  tili  early  dinner-time,  and  re- 
turned  agaia  bj  flye  in  the  aftemoon,  and  spent 
the  evening,  tili  probably  midnight,  in  drinking, 
gambling,  cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  or  perhaps 
fighting.  Idleness  led  the  way  to  immorality,  and 
to  frcquent  ruin  on  the  part  of  the  white»." 

This  picture  shows  distinctly  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  slavery ;  how,  instead  of  industry  it  pro- 
duces  idleness,  and  instead  of  econonay,  thrift,  and 
tidiness,  overspreads  a  land  with  wastefolnoss, 
dissipation,  and  discomfort 

But  slavery  is  also  a  perverter  of  religion, 
Among  the  actual  npholders  of  slavery,  there  are 
thonsands  who  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  great  evil, 
and  long  for  some  available  way  of  abolishing  it. 
And  we  are  willing  to  bclieve  that  there  are 
among  them  some  who  conscientiously  belteve  in 
the  abstract  lawfulness  of  slavery,  and  uphold  it 
as  not  iueonsistent  with  any  divine  command. 
"We  base  this  opinion  upon  the  circumstance— one 
peculiarly  monstrous  and  abhorrent  to  our  British 
ideas — that  among  the  bolders  of  slaves  are  to  bc 
found  many  churches  and  clergy,  not  only  of  the 
Roman  Catholic»  but  of  nearly  cvery  Protestant 
denomination.  During  the  prevalencoof  cholera, 
a  Bishop  Polk  was  mentioned  as  having  lost  sixty- 
four  slaves.  Protestant  churches  are  endowed  with 
property  in  slaves,  and  pay  the  stipends  of  their 
clergy  out  of  the  proceeds.  And  we  have  before 
US  a  table  published  in  1851  by  an  American 
Society,  which  professes  to  show  that,  in  the  Union, 
there  are  upwards  of  16,000  Protestant  clergy 
who,  with  their  enrolled  church  members,  num- 
bering  I^  millions,  are  concerned  in  the  holding 
of  not  leaa  than  660,000 — more  than  one-fifth  of 
tho  whole  slave  population.  We  suppose  it  is 
npon  some  calculation  like  this  that  Mr.  Hildreth 
founds  his  Statement  that  **  at  least  half  of  those 
who  coli  therasel  vea  ministers  of  the  gospel,  sedu- 
lously  inculcate  that  the  negroes  are  in  nature 
mere  animals,  intended  to  be  used  as  horses,  to 
be  kept  for  ever  under  the  yokc,  and  not  capable 
of  being  anything  but  slaves.^  And  granting 
.this  to  be — what  we  hope  and  believe  that  it  is — 
a  gross  exaggeration — still,  how  far  removed  from 
the  pure  benevolence  of  the  gospel  must  their 
preaching  be,  when  an  |utbor  can  venture  to  pub- 
fish,  and  a  wide  American  public  can  read  and 
approve  of,  such  Statements  as  those.  A  cele- 
bratcd  North  American  divine  is  said  to  charac- 
terise  slavery  as  one  of  what  he  calls  the  organic 
sins  of  the  Community,  for  which  "nobody  is 
individually  responsible." 

Is  this  the  cant  of  igiiorance,  or  the  cant  of 
hypocrisy?  In  either  case  it  illustrates  how 
slavery  is  the  perverter  of  religion. 

That  it  is  a  despiaer  of  the  restrainU  oflaw  and 
ordeTy  is  seen  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  society 
in  the  newer  slave  states,  and  in  the  ocoasional 
ebullitions  of  individual  and  populär  fury,  to  which 
the  hatred  of  abolitionists  and  the  dread  of  insur- 
rection  at  intervals  give  rise.  In  all  the  old  slave 
States  our  English  ideas  of  obedienco  to  tho  law, 
and  of  the  possibUity  of  the  slave  one  day  becom- 
ing  a  free  man,  and  posaibly  even  a  respected 
Citizen,  have  been  inherited  from  the  period  of 
british  rule,  and  iofluence  still  in  some  degree  the 


most  absolute  of  the  slave-owners.  But  in  tfae 
remote  regions  over  which  the  new  slave  8tat«8 
extend,  the  rights  of  the  master  have  been  tbe 
leading  consideration  since  they  first  began  to  be 
peopled  by  broken-down  planters  from  the  north 
and  east,  so  that  the  restraints  of  old  civilization 
have  scarcely  found  as  yet  a  fixed  home  m  this 
unfavorable  soQ.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  thtt  the 
farther  men  are  removed  from  the  influences  of 
general  civilization  and  a  really  free  press,  the 
more  shonld  the  animal  in  their  Constitution  pre- 
dommate  over  the  intellectual  and  the  moraL 

As  an  enemy  to  jwtt  tocial  Ifgulation,  slaTery 
exhibits  itself  in  nearly  every  legal  enactment 
which  bears  on  the  condidon  of  the  colored  race. 
The  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie  is  dcnied  them, 
the  schoolmaster  is  forbidden  to  teach  them,  eTen 
the  messages  of  the  gospel  are  in  many  districts 
studiously  withheld  from  them.  The  torture  or 
murder  of  a  slave  is  rarely  visited  with  pnnish- 
ment ;  his  testimony  against  his  master  is  inad« 
missible  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  as  to  his  ovn 
condition,  it  has  been  decided  by  Chief-Justice 
Sharpey,  of  the  Snpreme  Court  of  Mississippi— 
"  that,  once  a  sUve,  he  is  a  slave  for  CTcr;  and 
that,  whatever  the  hue  of  ihe  child,  eren  the 
slave^wning  father  has  in  that  State  no  pover  to 
cmancipate  his  own  offspring."* 

And  that  slavery  f Ottern  unjust  tocial  prtjü- 
dicety  is  testified  by  the  unhappy  position  of  the 
free  colored  people  in  the  free  as  well  as  in  the 
slave  States.  This  class  of  men,  ycarlj  angment- 
ing  in  numbers  and  increasing  in  intelligence,  are 
an  additional  and  growing  source  of  uneasiness, 
especially  to  the  slave  states.  Connected  with 
the  slave  by  blood  and  by  sympathy,  inheriting 
the  same  sense  of  wrong,  suffering  in  their  sociil 
Position  from  the  same  white  lords,  they  become 
more  formidable  as  their  knowledge  enlarges;  u\i 
the  imagination  of  the  threatened  naturally  ma^« 
nifies  the  danger  manifold.  The  number  of  this 
class  of  the  population  in 

1790  was    59,466 
1880  —   318,'733 
1860  —  419,178 
— all  more  or  less  educated  and  intelligent,  and 
inheriting  *'  the  best  blood  of  the  United  States.** 
Of  these  firee  colored,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  contain  the  greatest  numbers,  and 
in  Virginia  especially  they  have  become  a  soorce 
of  much  disqnietude.     The  following  table  showi 
their  number  in  cach  of  the  states  which  contain 
more  than  16,000 — 

Maryland,  .  .  74,000 
Virginia,  .         .         63,000 

Pennsylvania,  .  .  68,201 
New  York,  .  .  47,448 
North  CaroHna,  .  27,271 
Ohio,  .  .  .  26,980 
New  Jersey,  .  .  28,093 
Delaware,  .  .  17,967 
Louisiana,        .         .         16,685 

The  condition  of  these  free  colored  people  ia 
unhappy  in  the  extreme.  As  objects  of  suspicion 
in  the  slave  states,  they  are  univei-sally  denied 


•  It  is  at  once  an  ev'dence  and  rtrolt  oflhc^tale  rflbj 
law  and  of  fcelinjf  in  Miwiiwlppi.  that,  though  itconlained 
in  1830  upwnrds  of  SOO.OOO  Klavra,  it  numbered  among  U» 
popolalioa  only  898  free  colored  people. 
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the  Privileges  of  free  citizenship,  and  the  several 
State  legislatures  oceupy  themselves  upon  proyiso 
ifter  proriso,  with  the  view  of  Dot  only  prevent- 
ing  their  increase,  bat  of  expelling  them  in  mass 
from  their  several  territories.  Ooe  would  think 
tbat  the  surest  way  of  disarming  their  hostilitj 
would  be  to  grant  them  the  usual  Privileges  of 
free-bom  American  Citizens,  and  thus  to  separate 
them  in  safferiDg  and  in  Interest  from  the  slaves. 
Didfranebised  and  discontented  aa  they  are,  they 
represent  ihe  grievances  of  the  whole  colored 
race,  their  mouthpiece  at  once,  and  their  natural 
advisers.  In  the  free  states  their  position  is  little 
leas  galHng.  It  ia  the  due  liberty  and  right  of 
ererj  British  or  American  Citizen  to  choose  his 
ovo  tssociates,  and  to  make  friends  of,  or  to  pass 
br,  whomsoever  he  may  choose,  and  so  the  pure 
white  may  not  be  compelled  to  make  a  com- 
panion  of  the  man  of  mixed  blood  in  America. 
Bat  this  does  not  justify  the  withholding  of  civil 
rights  from  free  colored  man,  or  the  mflicting 
upoQ  him  of  the  many  social  indignities  to  which 
the  European  traveller  is  astonished  to  see  him 
Bobjected,  in  citiea  which  boast  of  the  intelligence 
of  metropoUtan  Boston  or  New  York. 

III.  But  our  Space  reminds  us  that  we  must 
halten  to  the  third  form  of  retribntive  justice,  by 
which  the  United  states  are  now  visited  for  the 
iocoRsistency  of  their  paternal  legislation.  Among 
the  bagbears  wbich  aasailed  the  fatbers  of  the 
Revolution,  was  the  horror  of  an  aristocracy  such 
ts  existcd  in,  and  according  to  their  idea,  tyran- 
nised  over  EngUind  as  well  as  the  other  states  of 
Earope.  All  their  institutions  were  framed  with 
the  design  of  for  ever  exciuding  such  a  dominant 
body  from  the  States  of  the  Oonfederation.  But 
thoogh  an  aristocracy  of  hereditary  honors  has 
been  rendered  impossible,  and  the  hüls  of  public 
disthiction  are  by  the  Constitution  equally  open  to 
all  vho  choose  to  climb,  they  have  in  reality  been 
vaable  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  political  power 
m  the  States  more  absolute  than  that  of  any  Euro- 
pean aristocracy — almost  as  uncontroUed  by  pub- 
lic sentiment  as  that  of  an  Asiatlc  potentate — and 
in  the  hands  of  a  class  of  men,  the  idea  of  submis- 
lion  to  whom  is  most  abhorrent  to  British  feelings. 
To  this  ruling  authority  the  name  tlave  power  has 
been  applied,  and  the  term  is  meant  to  express 
*^  that  control  in  anQ  over  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  is  exercised  by  a  compara- 
tively  small  number  of  persons,  distinguished  from 
the  other  twenty  millions  of  free  Citizens,  and 
boünd  together  by  a  common  interest,  by  being 
omurt  of  $la»e«,  As  the  growth  and  actual 
dominaney  of  this  power  in  a  professedly  republi- 
ean  and  democratic  country,  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary  actual  resuU  of  slavery,  the  least  understood 
in  thia  country,  and  yet  the  most  deserfing  of 
general  consideration,  especially  by  the  mass  of 
tiie  British  people,  we  shall  as  brieflyas  poesible 
expUiia  its  nature,  its  basis,  and  the  kind  of  con- 
trol it  ezercises  equally  over  the  affairs  of  the  sepa- 
rate states,  over  tbose  of  the  United  Oonfedera- 
tion, and  over  the  opinions  and  proceedinge  of  all 
public  men. 

We  have  already  stated  some  of  the  grouuds 
on  which  it  has  been  conduded,  that  although  the 
nomber  of  ilaveholder^  induding  men,  women, 
and  minors,  may  probably  exceed  a  hundred 
tluMisaud,  yet  that  *^  a  hundrcd  thouiand  for  th» 


»laveholding  votert  is  unquestionably  a  large  esU- 
mate.**  But  there  are  in  all  three  millions  of 
other  free  persons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
entitled  to  vote.  How  then,  can  it  be  said,  or  by 
what  means  is  it  contrived,  that  tjie  smaller  num- 
ber sbould  control  and  direct  the  larger  ?  To  thia 
quostion  it  is  not  difficult  to  give  an  answer.  The 
hundrod  thousand  slaveholders,  were  th^y 
equally  divided  among  the  fifteen  slave  states, 
would  give  an  average  of  slx  or  seven  thou- 
sand to  each.  In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  as  we 
have  Seen,  the  number  is  nearly  nlne  thousand. 
By  this  small  body  the  property  of  the  State  ia 
chiefly  owned.  They  are  the  landholders  in  tho 
slave  states  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  the  owncrs  of  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  They  and  their  families  are  also  the 
best  instructed.  They  alone  have  the  means  of 
generally  educating  their  children — of  sending 
them  to  distant  schools,  and  of  maintaining  them 
tili  their  educaiion  is  completed.  In  all  countrics 
the  possessors  of  property  and  knowledge  are  the 
most  influentiaL  The  slaveholders  ruie  the  slave 
states. 

Besides,  the  slaveholders  have  votes  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  number  of  their  slaves.  By  the  Fede- 
ral  Constitution,  five  slaves,  in  the  apportionment 
of  representatives,  are  reckoned  equal  to  threo 
free  white  persons.  Hence,  although  the  free 
Population  of  the  slave  states  in  1850  was  only 
six  and  one-third  millions,  their  representative 
Population  was  eight  and  one-third  millions ;  so 
that  they  send  to  Congress,  in  virtue  of  their  slaves, 
a  body  of  twenty  representatives,  in  addition  to 
the  sixty-nine  to  which  their  white  popuIation 
entitles  them.  Then  these  eighty-nine  men,  being 
selected  by  the  slaveholders,  are  all  understood  to 
be  true  to  the  claims  and  supposed  interests  of  the 
slave-power.  If  not  all  actual  slave-owners,  they 
form  a  compact  and  generally  unanimous  body, 
who  act  together  in  behalf  of  slavery,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  their  northem  fri^ends,  can  generaUj 
determine  every  question  which  concerns  the  in- 
terests of  the  slaveholding  states.  And  shonkl 
they  fall,  then,  in  the  Upper  House  or  Senate,  ia 
which  each  State  13  represented  by  two  Senators, 
they  count  thirty  out  of  sixty-two  votes,  and  thua 
determine,  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  every 
question,  whether  it  origin^te  in  the  higher  body, 
or  be  sent  up  to  it  firom  the  Lower  House. 

So  as  to  public  offices.  The  President,  for  ex- 
ample,  is  elected  by  a  coUege  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six  votes,  in  which  the  slave  states  possess 
one  hnndred  and  twenty  voices.  Whatever  Ihe 
talents,  virtues,  and  Services  of  a  public  man,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  attain  the  last  object  of 
human  ambition  in  the  United  States,  unless  he 
have  the  cordial  support  of  this  united  and  formi- 
dable  body.  They  always  have  given,  and  always 
will  give  their  support  to  the  candidate  whom 
they  believe  they  can  most  rely  upon  to  carry  out 
their  peculiar  views  of  internal  and  international 
poUcy.  No  matter  what  court  the  risen  man  may 
pay  to  the  southem  goddess,  when  he  bcgins  to 
fancy  the  prize  of  theProsidencynotunattaioable 
as  the  end  of  his  intellectual  struggles—no  matter 
what  sacrifice  of  principle  he  may  make  to  secura 
the  support  of  the  southom  lords,  what  efforta 
he  may  put  forth  in  their  behalf,  meaßures  pass  m 
favor  of  their  yiew9,  declarations  falsify,  opiniona 
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recont,  or  old  fnends  sbake  off  and  disgust — ^when 
the  hour  of  nomiDation  comes,  they  will  prefer 
before  him  a  nameless  man,  whose  antecedenta 
bespeak  consifltency  in  soatbem  sentiment,  and 
from  whose  talenta  or  conscientious  eonvictions 
'  they  bave  nothing  to  apprehend.  Who  kbored 
longer  in  tbeir  l^half  than  the  populär  and  be- 
loTed  Glay  ?  who  sacrificed  more  than  the  talented 
and  broken-hearted  Webster  ?  who  deserved  more 
at  their  hands  for  his  actual  doings  than  brare 
old  General  Scott?  Tet  a  Polk  or  a  Pierce  were 
lifted  at  once  from  comparative  obscurity,  and 
without  a  struggle  placed  in  the  high  position  to 
which  these  men  had  spent  their  liTOS  in  endea- 
Toring  to  attain.    Thus 

**  The  slave  power  make  Presidents  1 1  The  Pre- 
sident and  Senators,  by  mntual  concurrenoe,niake 
heads  of  departments ;  presidents,  heads  of  de- 
partments,  and  Senators  make  eoUectors,  distHct 
attomeys,  land  agents,  postmasters,  and  other 
aalary-receiyers.  Theee  make  all  lorts  of  subor- 
dinates,  every  one  of  them  with  a  palm  to 
be  tottched  m>m  the  publie  ehest,  ^^through 
all  the  classes  of  venality,'  and  every  one  of  them, 
from  high  to  low,  with  a  noisy  Toiee  for  the 
oaucua,  and  a  fiEtvor  or  a  rod  for  Bome  editor  of  a 
'  new8pi4>er,  in  town  or  rHlage,  accordiug  as  he 
loudly  eries  up  the  Creators  or  creatures  of  the 
•lave  power  as  patriots  and  sages,  or  is  recnsant 
anough  to  keep  such  words  to  something  like 
their  old-fiishioned  sense.** — Slav€  Pmeety  p.  8. 

Of  course,  among  the  masses  thls  secret  influ- 
ence  of  the  alave  power  is  nnseen  and  unfelt ;  and 
in  the  poBsession  of  yotee,  and  of  a  purely  demo- 
cratic  form  of  Constitution,  the  existence(^a  high 
degree  of  universal  freedom  is  believed  in,  boasted 
of,  and  taught  to  the  ohildren  in  the  catechizines 
of  the  day  of  **  Independence/*  And«  as  regaras 
ttate-offioea,  a  real  Uberty-loyingand  independent 
man  may  attain  by  his  talents  to  oonaiderable 
ominenoe.  He  may  even,  like  Seward,  fill  the 
offioe  of  govemor  of  the  Empire  State ;  but  here 
be  stops.  Let  him  enter  the  wider  arena  of  Fe« 
4eral  ambition,  and  new  influences  beset  him  to 
w hateyer  walk  of  lUe  he  may  belong.  Is  he  a 
atateaman  ? — then  to  beoome  a  oabinet  minister, 
or  heftd  of  a  department,  he  must  sympathize  with 
,|he  governing  power.  Is  he  a  diplomatist? — fo- 
reigii  embassies  are  only  open  to  their  creatures. 
Is  he  a  lawyer  l — the  seats  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  reaerved  for  thoee  iay<Hites  of 
the  Senate  whose  past  history  and  oareer  are,  in 
a  Southern  sense,  irreproacbable. 

The  System  requires  no  fbrther  development 
It  is  paramount  in  the  sUve  states.  In  all  that 
conoems  Föderal  legiskition  and  goyemmental  ao- 
tion,  in  rtferenc^  to  th4  9lav^  inter§ai^  it  is  para- 
mount over  the  whole  Union.  Directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  no  olass — scarcely  even  an  individnal— is 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  influence,  eyen  in  the 
northern  states.  New  York  and  Boston  are 
the  centres  of  a  mercantUe  and  monied  aris- 
tocracy,  which  bonds  of  mutual  intorest  olosely 
eonnect  with  the  landed  and  slave  aristooracy  of 
the  sonthem  statea.  From  these  centres  a  oon« 
'trolling  influenoe  radiates  through  New  England 
and  New  York,  which  leaves  no  body  of  men  un- 
touched.  The  pulplt,  as  well  as  the  press,  is  eitber 
oonverted  or  mlenoed  by  its  management. 


Notwitbstanding  the  apparentincreaseofpewcr 
gained  of  late  years  by  the  free  states  in  the  Feds- 
ral  representation,  the  slave  power  was  probably 
never  more  influential  than  at  the  pro^ent  tine. 
The  Proportion  of  members  seut  rf'^vertivtij  bj 
the  free  and  sUve  states  to  the  JLiuuac  vt  Cepi«. 
sentatives  in  Gongress  was — 

1882.        1852. 
Slave  States,     ....     101  89 

Free  States,      ....     142         148 

Differenee,  41  59 

— ^being  a  gain  of  eighteen  votes  by  the  free 
states.  Yet  the  effect  has  only  been  to  nake  tbe 
lessening  body  more  united,  more  energetic,  lad 
more  detenuined  in  their  ezertions  to  restnia 
their  infiuence  and  if  poesible  to  regain  tlieb 
lost  numbers  in  the  House  of  Representatheeand 
in  the  Senate.  Every  passage  in  the  recent  poli« 
tical  history  of  the  Confederation,  wbether  dosei* 
tio  or  foreign,  manifests  the  influenoe  of  Um 
energy  and  perseveting  detenninatioo.  Tbe  cob- 
promise  measures  at  home,  the  annezatkm  of 
Tezas^  and  tbe  war  with  Mexico,  are  so  mtiiy  spe- 
cial illustrationsof  their  energetic  action. 

Two  reflections  will  occur  to  tbe  readere  d  tbe 
above  Statements.  The  ßrtt  ia,  how  erroneosi 
have  been  the  opinions  generaUy  entertained 
amoDg  US,  and  the  Statements  pat  forth  at  to  tbe 
amonnt  of  aetual  «personal  freedom  of  thoagfataiid 
action  within  tHe  territory  of  tho  United  Sutea 
The  power  of  registering  a  vote  is  ao  measore  ef 
a  man's  actual  HfcKBrty.  ff,  notwitbstanding  sD  Ibe 
demooratic  forms  of  the  United  States  constitotioB, 
and  the  safbgaards  with  which  the  fiuhers  of  the 
Revohition  hemmed  it  round,  au  free  aeUon  ii 
contj^ed  and  prevented  by  a  secretly  üiflnentid 
master-power,  the  name  and  fbnn  of  a  Kepabfie 
avail  nothing;  and  General  Pierce,  the  pipiwief 
the  sUveholders,  might  as  well  have  been  eleded 
lifo  Emperor,  as  quadrennial  President  of  their 
Wide  dominlons.  The  teecnd  r^ectaon  sprinfi 
up  when  we  ÜMl  of  the  eharacterofthegoven* 
ing  body— onwhatbasis  their  power  rests.  '^Tbey 
are  distinguished  from  their  fcllow-dtizens  Miy  if 
hMimg  propert^  in  Wovea"  Ao  aristocracj  of 
talent,  an  aiirtocracy  of  burfh,  even  an  aristocnc; 
of  wealth,  may  be  tolerated  in  a  constitutkml 
oountry ;  but  an  aristooracy  of  davebolders  ip- 
pears  to  us  the  least  dedrable,  and  in  sentimeBt 
the  most  intolerable  form  of  a  governing  power 
to  which  a  civUised  Community  can  be  sobjeoted. 

Thepresent  demandsofthe  slave  power,  an 
ßrttf  that  the  so-called  compromise  meaMret, 
carried  by  Clay  and  Webster,  shall  be  considered 
as  final  Settlements  of  the  slavery  question,  ot/r 
ai  tM^  ptK  And  the  democratic  party,  in  thir 
Conference  at  Baltimore,  in  1852,  resolved  to 
**  realst  all  attempts  at  renewing  in  Gongress  sr 
outofit,  the  agitatloo  of  the  davery  qaestioi, 
under  whatever  shape  or  eotor  the  attempt  m«j 
be  made.**  In  this  deaund,  therefore,  they  are 
eertain  of  the  support  of  Ühe  democratic  party«  >• 
well  asof  the  seotion  of  the  Whigs  known  as  tbe 
Union  party,  and  who  were  the  special  supportert 
of  the  late  Daniel  Webster. 

S^eond,  Tbe  addition  ef  new  slave  states  to 
tbe  Union,  and  through  them  tbe  restoration  of 
their  Bupremacy  in  the  Senate.  With  a  view  to 
this,  U  is  understood,  and  vas  publidy  aoceded 
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lo  bj  Mr.  Webeier,  ihat  Texas  is  to  be  divided, 
and  at  least  four  new  slare  statas  carved  öut  of  it. 
This  alone  wodd  giTe  them  eigbt  new  yotes  io 
the  Senate.  Between  Texas  and  Arkansas  lies  a 
tract  of  terriU>rj  comprising  no  less  tban  70,000 
fqoare  miles  tX  present  in  tbe  occupaüon  of  tbe 
IndiaDS,  out  of  wbicb  seTcral  new  slaye  states  are 
expected  to  be  formed.  And  witb  a  yiew  to  tbis, 
the  alave  party  are  now  asserting  tbe  new  doc- 
(rine,  tbat  all  territory — instead  of  being  free  tili 
its  Population  is  large  enougb  to  form  a  constitu- 
tioD,  and  pronounce  upon  tbe  admission  of  slavery 
— bdng  tbe  property  of  all  tbe  states  alike,  is 
open  eqoally  to  all  Citizens  for  settlement  witb 
their  property  of  every  description,  and  tbat  tbe 
govemoMnt  is  bound  to  protect  tbem.  Tbis  doc- 
triae,  if  received,  would  yirtually  annex  to  the 
lUre  states  every  territory  in  wbicb  sUveowners 
might  •cboose  to  settle.  It  is  boped,  also,  tbat 
New  Mexico  and  Utah  will  be  admitted  only  as 
fllare  states ;  tbat  Southern  California  will  still  be 
eut  off  by  the  line  86^  80\  and  conyerted  into  a 
aUre  State ;  and  tbat  at  least  the  province  of  So- 
Bora,  belioTed  to  be  rieb  in  gold  and  silyer, 
Buy  soon  be  detached  from  Mexico,  and 
«dded  to  the  states  of  the  Union.  But  tbese  are 
all  coQtingencies  depending,  not  so  mucb  on 
their  own  scrupuloeity,  as  upon  tbe  progress 
uf  circnmstances,  wbicb  oannot  be  forced. 
Thns  the  State  of  Texas,  wbicb  was  inbabited 
noder  Mexioan  role,  was  some  time  an  indepen- 
deatcountry,  and  bas  already  been  upwardsof 
loa  years  in  the  Union,  bas  still  only  a  total  popa- 
küöa  of  206,000.  Many  years  must  elapse,  Üiere- 
Ibre,  betöre  it  can  become  so  largely  and  so  gene- 
itUy  peopled  as  to  admit  of  belng  subdividedinto 
Dcw  States.  Asimilar  remark  applies  to  Southern 
California,  to  the  Indian  territory,  and  probak^y 
ilflo  to  Sonoia  aud  New  Mexico.  Henoe  tbe 
anxiety  with  wbicb  the  eyes  of  sonthem  poliü- 
dans  tur  j  to  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  in  wbicb  a 
)irge  population  already  exist,  and  wbicb  there- 
fon,  codd  at  once  be  split  up  into  States,  and 
admitted  to  all  the  priyileges  of  tbe  Union.  On 
a  reyiew  of  tbe  wbole  matter,  tberefore,  we  may 
rciterate  the  opinion  we  expressed  at  the  begin- 
■iog  of  the  present  article,  tbat  the  slayery  ques« 
tioQ  is  not  settled.  It  is  neither  settied  as  a  ques- 
tioa  of  internal  policy  and  bome  quiet,  nor  as  a 
qoestion  affecting  fiueign  relations  and  exteraal 
peace, 

Tosochformsofaotual  and  contingentretribution 
basthe  firstLegishition  of  the  American  Confedera> 
tioo  led ;  to  fear,  anxiety,  and  distrust  of  a  growing 
eolored  race,  to  the  wide-spread  lowering  of  tbe 
Doral  and  social  cbaracter,  and  to  an  apparently 
total  subyersion  oi  indiyidual  political  iM>wer  and 
liberty.  The  more  we  compare  our  own  condi- 
^n  and  institutions  witb  thoee  of  the  United 
Btates,  the  more  reason  baye  we  to  rejoice  in  our 
ovn  superior  political  and  oonstitutional  adyan- 
Uges — the  more  reason  to  besitate  and  inqulre, 
beiore  we  modify  our  own  oonstitutional  forms  or 
social  habits,  with  tbe  yiew  of  squeezing  tbem  to 
aa  American  pattem. 

We  add  but  a  Single  obseryation  more.  In 
treatiog  of  this  graye  subject  we  baye  restrained 
our  British  feelings,  and  kept  under  the  expres- 
•ioQ  of  political  or  pai^ty  sympatbies.  In  discus- 
•ing  a  peculiarly  American  questioD,  we  baye 


wtshed  to  speak  candidly,  equally  witbout  hard 
words  or  bome  bias — for,  tbe  more  plainly  the  In- 
stitution is  Seen,  and  the  more  calmly  considered, 
the  more  influential  will  the  study  be  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. — Blackwood^B  Magazine, 


STANZAS. 


On  the  ocean  of  ^e  when  in  jovA  we  set  sali, 
Our  bearts  beat  with  hope  and  our  spirits  are 
free, 
But  tbe  bark  we  conduct  o*er  its  depths  is  as  fraÜ 

M  the  Nautilus*  sbell  on  tbe  iathomless  sea : 
And  many,  like  it,  wben  their  yoyage  they  begin 
Holst  gladly  their  sail  to  tbe  first  wind  that 
bk>w8, 
Nor  heed  that  the  course  leads  to  aorrow  and  sin. 
So  the  gale  gently  wafts  and  the  sea  smootbly 
flows. 


There  are  many  wbo  launch  on  this  perOous  deep, 

And  bound  witb  tbe  breeze  o*er  tbe  treacberois 

tide;       ^ 

Wbo  tbink  not  of  wbere  the  rüde  billows  may 

Bweep 

Their  bark,  ere  tbe  storm-driven  watera  snbside : 

Their  yoyage  hath  no  object,  nopnrpose  to  gnide, 

No  band  at  the  heim  in  their  danger  to  saye ; 
And  cm  throngh  the  dangerous  eddScs  they  glide 
To  tbe  first  balting-place  on  their  jonmey — the 
graye. 

8. 
But  such  are  not  all— eyen  others  there  are, 
Whose  bearts  not  less  Hgfat,  more  deyotion  can 
feel; 
Wbo  steady  their  conrse  by  one  bright  polar  star, 
And  the  firm  band  of  prindple  place  at  the 

wheel: 
Nor  dirink  tho*  Hhe  elements  totter  and  reel. 
And  the  raok  of  the  tempeet  around  them  is  cast, 
For  Stil]  througb  the  darkness  tbat  star  doth 
reyeal 
A  bayen  of  hope  and  a  refuge  at  last. 

4. 
Tbat  our  search  is  for  happiness,  wbo  can  deny ; 

That  as  yet  they  haye  found  it,  bow  few  will 
affirm? 
An  yainly  from  pleasure  to  pleasure  we  fly, 

If  we  seek  upon  earth  any  more  tban  its  genA. 
If  this  we  haye  found,  we  may  pUnt  if  we  will, 

We  may  watch  it,  and  tend  it,  and  water  it  bere 
But  no  bud  of  promise  sball  bloom  on  it  still, 

In  a  iar  other  land  muat  the  blossom  appear. 
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Forthe  spirit  of  man  hardly  brooks  the  eontrol 

Of  its  deadening,  maddeniDg  fetters  of  clay, 
It  frets  like  the  race-horsa  to  bound  to  the  goal, 
It  chafes  like  the  war-6teed  to  plunge  in  the 

fray; 
It  would  fain  spread  its  wings  o^er  Üie  moun- 
tains  away, — 
It  sighs  for  son  want  that  it  cannot  make  known ; 
It  scorns  the  base  feelings  that  Inre  it  to  stay, 
For  freedom  it  longa,  yet  it  dreads  to  begone. 

6. 
Yon  oak  that  for  ages  hath  weathered  the  storm 
Is  an  emblem  of  man  I — When  at  birth  it  was 
thrown 
Upon  this  world*8  smface,  almoet  without  form, 
It  had  no  ties  to  bind  it  to  earth. — ^Time  flew  on, 
And  its  roota,  like  the  feelings  of  man  for  bis 
own, 
Hifl  children,  fais  friends,  or  the  wife  of  bis  heart, 
Gathered  strength  every  day,  and  for  these, 
these  alone, 
It  grappled  to  earth,  and  refused  to  depart 

1. 
See,  how  the  storm  through  its  branches  doth 
roar, 

And  mark  how  it  tosses  itsbroad  arros  on  high ; 
As  if  like  the  spirit  of  man  it  would  soar, 

Escape  from  its  nithless  tormentors  and  fly : 

It  quivers  and  groans  as  the  blast  whistles  by, 
But  coroplex  its  roots  as  his  feeling  have  grown, 

And  even  while  stretching  its  arms  to  the  sky, 
It  dings  to  the  spot  where  at  first  it  was  thrown. 

8. 
But  death  comes  at  last,  rudely  rending  the  ties 
Which  bound  it. — No  longer  the  tempest  to 
brave, 
In  min  rofgestic  extended  it  lies, 
Like  the  corpso  of  a  man  laid  to  rest  in  the 

grave. 
And  time  glideth  on ;  and  the  winds  wildly  raye ; 
The  oak  hath  retumed  to  the  earth ;  and  the  sod, 
New  life  out  of  death  springeth  o'er  it  to  wave, 
But  the  spirit  of  man  hath  arisen  to  God. 

"Ebro." 

i^»  ♦  •» 
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(M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his  recent  phiHppic  of  Ihi«  lille 
agaiiisi  ihe  presenl  ruier  of  France,  thu»  answers  ihe  com- 
inon  and  seemingly  sironif  pica  thai  ihe  laller  wa«  raised 
In  po\v*r  Uy  Ibe  free  voices  of  the  enlire  Gallic  pcople.— 
The  pffSNi^e  is  cilwl  here,  not  on  accouat  of  iu  political 
beariiiK— lU  trath  or  iu  untrulh— but  merelyas  aepeci. 
men  of  cumposiiiun  uuparalleledin  iu  kind  sjuce  the  day» 
of  our  oMrn  Juiiiu«.] 

Thkt  teil  US  you  do  not  consider.    All  these  facts 
which  you  call  crimes,  are  henceforth  *aooom- 


phshed  facts,*  and  consequently  to  be  respected; 
all  is  accepted,  all  is  adopted,  legitimised,  «II  ii 
covered,  all  is  absolved.  Accepted!  adopted! 
legitimised!  covered!  absolyed!  by  wbati  67 
a  vote  f.  What  vote  ?  The  7,500,000  Totes.  Oh ! 
true.  fhere  has  been  a  plebiacihany  and  «  Tote, 
and  7,500,000  ayes.    Let  as  look  into  the  matter. 

A  brigand  stops  a  diligence  at  the  comer  of  i 
wood.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  band.— 
The  travellers  are  more  numerous,  but  they  aro 
separated,  disunited,  cooped  up  in  differeDt  com- 
partments,  half  asleep,  surprised  in  the  middle  o( 
the  night,  seized  suddenly,  and  without  am». 
The  brigand  Orders  them  to  aligbt,  not  io  utter  a 
cry,  not  to  speak  a  word,  and  to  lie  down  with 
their  faces  to  the  ground.  Some  reast ;  he  Uowa 
out  their  brains.  The  rest  obey,  and  lie  down  on 
the  road  speechless,  motionleas,  terrified,  mixed 
up  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companioas,  and 
half  dead  themselyes.  The  brigand,  white  hit 
accomplices  keep  their  feet  on  the  loina  of  th« 
trayellers,  and  pistols  at  their  heads,  rifles  their 
pockets,  ibrces  opon  their  tninks,  and  takes  out 
all  the  yaluables.  The  pockets  rifled,  the  tninki 
pillaged,  the  caup  tTetat  completed,  he  says  lo 
them — *  Now,  in  Order  to  put  myself  right  with 
justice,  I  haye  written  down  on  paper  a  declara- 
tion,  stating  that  you  acknowledge  all  I  bare 
taken  belonged  to  me,  and  that  you  gaye  ittoma 
of  your  own  free  will.  I  require  this  to  be  yoar 
yiew  of  the  matter.  Each  of  you  will  have  a 
pen  griyeu  you,  and  without  uttertngasyllable, 
without  making  the  slightest  movemont,  withoat 
quitting  your  present  attitude.'  (Belly  on  groond, 
and  fkce  in  the  mud.)  ^  You  will  stretäi  fordi 
your  right  hands,  and  you  will  all  sign  this  pap«r. 
If  any  one  of  you  moyes  or  speaks,  here  is  tha 
muzzle  of  my  pietol.  In  all  other  respecti  yoa 
are  quite  free.*  The  trayellers  Stretch  out  the« 
arms,  and  sign.  The  brigand  thereupon  perto 
up  his  head,  and  says— *  I  have  7,500,000  yotea* 

M.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  president  of  this  <fi&- 
gence.  Let  us  recaU  a  few  principia.  For  a 
political  scrutiny  to  be  yalid,  three  absohite  cöa- 
ditions  must  exist  Firstly,  the  yoie  muat  be 
free;  secondly,  the  yote  must  be  inteüigeot; 
thirdly,  the  figures  must  be  genuine.  If  one  of 
these  three  conditions  is  wanting,  the  scrutiny  ii 
null.  How  is  it  when  all  these  are  wanting?  Let 
US  apply  these  rules.  Firstly,  thtU  the  voU  mtü 
be  free,  What  liberty  there  was  in  the  yote  0/ 
the  20th  Deceftiber,  we  haye  just  pointed  out— 
We  haye  expressed  that  liberty  by  a  strikmg  and 
manifest  imagc.  We  might  haye  dispensed  witfa 
adding  any  thing  to  it.  Let  each  of  those  wbo 
yoted  recoUect  himself,  and  ask  his  conscicnoe 
under  what  moral  and  material  yJolence  he  drop- 
ped  his  billet  in  the  box.  We  might  eile  a  oo^ 
tain  commune  of  the  Tonne  where,  out  of  600 
heads  offarailie«,  480  werearrested ;  the  rest  yoted 
*  ay.*  A  commune  of  the  Lohret,  where,  of  6S9 
heads  of  farailies,  497  wcre  arrested  or  banisbed; 
the  142  who  escaped  TOted  *  ay.*  What  we  »y 
of  the  Loiret  and  the  Tonne  might  be  said  of  all 
the  departments.  Since  the  2d  December,  each 
town  has  its  swarms  of  spies ;  each  village,  eack 
hamlet,  its  informcr.  To  yote  *  no'  wasimprißoii- 
ment,  transportation — was  Larobesea.  In  the  ril- 
lages  of  one  particular  department,  we  were  toW 
by  an  eye-witness,  *  they  brought  tis-loads  01 
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bdlot  papers  inscribed  *  ay.'  The  mayors,  flanked 
bj  die  garde-champdtre,  distributed  them  among 
the  peasant«.  It  was  compnlsory  to  TOte.  At 
StTignj,  near  Saint-Haor,  on  the  morning  of  the 
Toting  day,  some  enthttsiaatic  geodarmeB  declared 
that  the  man  who  Toted  *  no'  should  not  sleep  in 
hb  bed.  The  gendannerie  thnist  into  the  prison 
of  Talendennes  M.  Parent,  iun.,  deputy  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  canton  ol  Bouchain,  for  having 
adrised  certain  inhahitants  of  Avesne-le-Sec  to 
TOte  *  no.*  The  nephew  of  the  representatire 
Aabrey  (du  Nord),  having  seen  the  agents  of  the 
prefect  distribute  bailots  with  *  yes*  in  the  great 
Square  of  Lille,  went  into  the  Square  next  morn- 
ing, and  distributed  ballots  with  *  no.'  He  was 
trrested,  and  incarcerated  in  the  citadel.  As  to 
the  TOte  of  the  army,  part  of  it  Toted  in  its  own 
cause ;  the  rest  followed  like  sheep.  But,  even 
M  to  the  freedom  of  this  rote  of  the  soldiers,  let 
1»  hear  the  army  speak  for  itself.  Read  the  State- 
ment of  a  soldier  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  line, 
eommanded  by  Ck>lonel  Garderens  de  Boisse : — 
'  As  to  the  troop,  the  TOte  was  a  roU-call.  The 
lobaltem  oflScers,  the  corporals,  the  drumroers, 
and  the  soldiers,  placed  in  their  ranks,  were 
named  by  the  quartermaster  in  presence  of  the 
eolonel,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  the  migor,  and  the 
other  officers;  and  as  each  man  named  answered 
'  Here  P  bis  name  was  inscribed  on  the  ballot  pa- 
perby  the  seijeant-mi^or.  The  eolonel,  rubbing 
bis  hands,  waaJust  «aying,  *  Ah,  gentleman,  this 
is  going  along\n  wheels!*  whcn  a  corporal  of 
ihe  Company  to  whlch  I  belong  approacbed  the 
table  at  which  the  seijeant-mijor  was  stated,  and 
requested  him  to  let  him  bare  the  pen,  that  he 
night  bimself  inscribe  bis  name  on  the  register 
diflsentient,  which  was  intended  to  remain  alto- 
gether  blank.  *  How  !*  cried  the  eolonel ;  *  you, 
who  are  down  for  quarter-maater,  and  who  are  to 
be  appointed  on  the  first  vacancy :  you,  thus  fbr- 
mally  to  disobey  your  eolonel,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  your  Company  I  It  would  be  bad 
epöugh  if  the  refusal  you  now  make  were  only  an 
act  of  Insubordination,  but  know  you  not,  wretch- 
ed  man,  that  by  your  TOteyou  seek  to  bring  about 
the  destmction  of  the  army,  the  buming  of  yonr 
ftther's  hoose,  the  annihilatien  of  all  sooiety,  that 
yoQ  promote  the  worst  exoesfesf  What  X^— I 
yon,  whom  I  wit^ed  to  promote !  Is  it  you  who 
confess  yonrself  an  aceomplicß  to  these  horrors  V 
Thepoor  fellow,  it  may  be  at  onoe  imagined, 
altowed  bis  name  to  be  inscribed  *  ay'  witn  the 
rest  Multiply  this  oolonel  by  aix  hundred  thou- 
iand,  and  the  product  is  the  pressure  of  the  ftinc- 
tionaries  of  all  sorts— military,  politioal,  civil,  ad- 
mnnstratiTe,  ecclesiastienl,  judicial,  oustomal. 
manicipa],  scholastic,  commercial,  consular — 
tbroQghout  France,  on  the  soldier,  the  dtizen,  and 
the  peasant.  Add,  as  we  bare  above  indioated, 
the  fictitious  communist  Jacquerie,  and  the  real 
Bonapartist  terrorism,  the  govemment  weighing 
bj  phantasroagoria  on  the  weak,  and  by  diotator- 
ship  on  the  refhictory,  and  worklng  two  fears  to- 
gether.  It  would  require  a  special  volume  to 
relate,  expose,  and  develop  Ihe  innumerable  de- 
taOs  of  that  immense  extortion  of  slgnatures, 
«hieb  isoalled  *the  Vote  of  the  20th  December.* 
Tbe  TOte  of  the  SOth  Decerober  prostrated  .the 
booour,  the  bitiatire,  the  intelUgence«  and  the 
monü  life  of  the  oation.    Franoe  went  to  that 


TOte  as  sheep  go  to  the  slaughter-house.  Let  na 
proceed.  Secondly,  thai  the  vole  mutt  be  ifUeUi* 
gent,  He^  is  an  elementary  proposition.  Where 
there  is  no  liberty  of  the  press,  there  is  no  vote. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  condiüon,  sine  qua 
non^  of  universal  suflfrage.  Every  scrutiny  ope- 
rated  in  the  abeence  of  liberty  of  the  press  i0 
radically  null.  The  liberty  of  the  press  involyes, 
as  necessary  corollaries,  the  liberty  of  meeting, 
the  liberty  of  making  public,  the  liberty  of  pub- 
licly  discussing  all  the  liberties  engendered  by 
the  right — ^flrst  and  foremost  of  all,  ihe  right  of 
informingone'smind'before  one  votes.  Tovote 
is  to  govem ;  to  vote  is  to  Judge.  Imagine  a 
blind  pilot  Imagine  a  deaf judge.  Liberty,  .then 
— ^liberty  to  inform  one's  seif  by  every  means^  by 
inquiry,  by  the  press,  by  speaking,  by  discussion, 
This  is  the  express  guarantee,  the  condition  of 
being,  of  universal  suflfhige.  In  order  that  a 
thing  may  be  done  validly,  it  must  be  done  knov- 
ingly.  where  there  is  no  taper,  there  is  no  sealed 
act.  These  are  axioms :  without  the  pale  of  these 
axioms,  all  is,  ipeo/actOy  null.  Now,  let  us.  see : 
dkl  M.  Bonaparte,  in  bis  scrutiny  of  the  20th  De- 
cember,  obey  these  axioms?  Did  he  fiilfil  the 
conditions  of  the  free  press,  free  meetings,  free  tri- 
bune,  free  advertisuig,  free  inquiry  ?  The  answer 
is  an  immense  shout  of  laughter,  even  from  the 
Elys^e.  Thus  you  are  yourself  compelled  to  ad- 
mit;  'tis  thus  *  universal  sufTrage'  is  exercised.— 
What!  I  know  nothing  ofwhat  is  going  on: 
men  have  been  killed,  slaugbtered,  murdcred. 
massacred,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  this.  Men  have 
been  arbitrarily  imprisoned,  worried,  expelled, 
exiled,  transported,  and  I  scarcely  hear  even  ojf 
the  fact.  My  mayor  and  my  cur6  teil  me,  these 
people,  whom  you  see  taken  away,  bound  with 
oords,  are  oonvict  male&ctors !  I  am  a  peasant» 
cultivating  a  patch  of  land  in  a  comer  of  one  of 
the  provinces  ;  you  suppress  the  newspaper,  you 
stifle  information,  you  prevent  the  truth  from 
reaching  me,  and  then  you  make  me  vote,  in  the 
uttermost  darkness  of  night,  gropingly.  What ! 
you  rush  out  upon  me  from  the  obscurity,  sabre 
in  band,  and  you  say  to  me,  *  Vote  I'  and  you  call 
that  the  baUot.  Gertainly,  a  *free  and  spontan« 
eous'  ballot,  chime  in  the  covp  d^^at  scribes.— 
Every  conceivahle  and  inconceivable  machinery 
was  set  to  work  at  this  vote.  One  village  mayor, 
a  species  of  Eseobar,  flourishing  wild  in  tbe  fields» 
Said  to  bis  peasants,  'If  yon  vote  'yes,'  'tis  for 
the  republic;  if  you  vote  *no,*  'tis  against  the 
repubUc'  The  peasants  all  voted  'yes.*  And 
now  let  US  illuminat^  another  aspeet  of  this  tur« 
pitude  that  people  call  tbe  'plebiscitum*  of  the 
20th  Deoember.'  How  were  the  questions  put  ? 
Was  there  any  ohoioe  possible  ?  Did  they — and 
it  is  the  least  that  should  have  been  done  by  a 
e<mp  (TitcU^  done  by  so  stränge  a  ballot  as  that, 
wherein  he  put  all  in  question — did  they  open  to 
each  party  the  door  at  whlch  bis  principles  could 
enter?  Did  they  permit  the  legitimists  to  tum 
towards  that  exiled  prince,  and  towards  the  an« 
cient  honour  of  ihe  ßeurt^  lyif  Did  they  per- 
mit the  Orleanists  to  tum  towards  that  prescribed 
family,  honourable  in  the  valued  Services  of  two 
soldiers,  M.M.de  Joinville  and  D'Aumale,  and 
illustrious  hl  that  lofty  soul,  Madame  la  Duchease 
d'Orleans?  Did  they  offer  to  the  people — ^the 
people  who  are  not  a  party,  but  the  people,  that 
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is  to  Baj,  Üie  sorereign — did  they  offer  to  the 
pcople  that  true  republtc  before  which  all  mon- 
arcbj  diflsolves  and  vanishes,  as  night  before  day ; 
that  repubUc^hich  is  the  manifest  aad  irreaistible 
Portion  of  the  dTÜised  world;  the  republic  wiih- 
out  dictatorship ;  the  republic  of  concord,  of  sei« 
ence,  and  of  liberty;  the  republic  of  univeraal 
«ufirage  and  unireraü  peace,  and  of  uniTcraal 
happiness ;  the  republie,  Initiator  of  peode  and 
liberator  of  nationalities ;  that  republic,  which, 
afler  all,  and  in  spite  of  all,  wUl,  as  the  author  of 
thls  book  hes  said  elsewhere,  *  possess  France  to- 
morrow,  and  Europe  the  day  afür/  Did  they  of- 
fer that  f  No.  This  is  how  M.  Bonaparte  put  the 
matter. 

There  were  in  this  ballot  two  candidates:  first 
eandidate,  M.  Bonaparte ;  second  candidate,  the 
abyss.  Franch  had  the  choice.  Adnure  the  ad- 
dress of  the  man,  and  not  a  litUe  bis  humility. — 
M.  Bonaparte  opposed  to  htm  in  this  conteet — 
whom?  M.deChambord!  Not  H.  deJoinville? 
Kot  The  Republic?  Still  less.  M.  Bonaparte, 
fike  thoee  pretty  Creoles  who  show  off  tfaeir 
beauty  by  juxtaposition  with  some  frightftd  Hot- 
ientot,  belected  aa  bis  competitorin  this  selection 
a  phantom,  a  vision,  a  socialism  of  Naremberg, 
wltfa  long  teeth  and  talons,  and  a  Hre  coal  in 
bis  eyes,  the  ogre  of  Tom  Thumb,  the  yampire  of 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  the  hydra  of  Thermmenes 
(he  great  sea-aerpent  of  the  *  Ck)natitutionel,* 
which  the  stock-jobbers  had  the  kindness  to  lend 
him,the  dragonof  the  Apocalypse,  the  Tarask, 
Droee,  the  Gra-ouili,  a  scarecrow.  Aided  by  a 
Buggieri  of  bis  own,  M.  Bonaparte  lit  up  this 
moneter  with  Bengal  fire,  and  said  to  the  scared 
Toter : — There  is  nothing  possible  between  this 
and  me,  choose!  He  said,  ^Gboose  between 
beauty  and  the  beast ;  the  beast  ia  conmuniam ; 
the  beauty  is  ray  dictator^ip ;  choose  t  There 
is  no  medium!  Society  prostrate,  thy  house 
bumt,  thy  barn  pillaged,  thy  com  stolen,  thy 
fields  confiscated,  thy  wtfb  vioiated,  thy  children 
murdered,  thy  wine  drank,  tbyaelf  devoured  alive 
by  the  great  gaptng-jaws  yonder — all  this,  or  me, 
Emperorf  Choose!  Meor  Raw-head-and-bloody- 
bones  !*  The  Citizen,  afflrighted,  and  oonsequently 
aohild;  thepeasant,  ignorant,  and  oonsequently 
a  ohild ;  preferred  M.  Bonaparte,  to  Raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones.  Such  is  bis  triumph.  Ob- 
■erve,  however,  that  of  10,000,000  of  voters, 
2,600,000  wonld,  it  seems,  have  even  preferred 
Baw-head-and-bloody-bones.    After  all,  M.  Bona- 

garte  only  had  7,600,000  votes.  Thus,  then,  and 
I  this  fashion— freely  as  we  see,  wUlingly  aa  we 
see — that  which  M.  Bonaparte  is  good  enougfa  to 
call  universal  suflrage  voted.  Voted  what  f  Dic- 
tatorship, autocracy,  slarery,  the  republic  a  des- 
potism,  Franee  a  pachalic,  chahis  on  all  wrists,  a 
Beal  on  erery  mouth,  silence,  abasement,  fear ; 
the  spy,  the.  souI  of  all  things  I  They  bare  given 
to  a  man— they  hare  given  to  you  l^omnipotence 
and  omnisdence.  They  bave  made  that  man  the 
■upreme  consütuent,  the  legislator,  the  alpha  of 
the  law,  the  omega  of  power !  They  have  docreed 
that  he  is  Mbios,  that  he  is  Kuma,  that  he  is 
ßolon,  that  he  is  Lycurgus  !  They  have  Incar- 
nated  in  him  the  people,  the  nation,  the  State,  the 
law ;  and  for  ton  years  1  What!  vote — I,  a  Citi- 
zen— vote,  noto^y  my  own  disposseasion,  my 
own  foifeiture,  my  own  abdication,  bnt  abdksatlon 


for  ten  years  of  new  generatioDS,  of  uniTeral 
su£frage  orer  which  I  hwre  no  right,  over  whick 
you,  an  usurper,  you  force  me  to  usurp  licht,^ 
which,  by  the  way,  be  it  said,  would  suffice  to 
nullify  that  monstrous  ballot,  if  all  concdriUe 
nullities  were  not  already  piled  vpon  it,  heaped 
and  amalgamated.  What  is  it  that  you  woaU 
have  me  do  ?  You  make  me  Tote  that  all  is  fin- 
ished,  thajb  nothing  remains,  that  the  people  iat 
sUto  I  What!  you  teil  me,  seeing  that  you  are 
sorereign,  you  shall  giye  yoursetf  a  master,  ee^ 
ing  that  you  are  France,  you  shall  beoome  Hiiti! 
What  an  abominable  derision !  Such  Is  tbe  To4e 
of  the  20th  December:  Uiat  sanction,  as  M.  d« 
Momy  terms  it;  that  absolution,  as  H.  Baoapaite 
calls  it.  Assuredly,  a  short  time  hence— is  a 
year,  in  a  month,  perhaps  in  a  week—when  aU 
we  now  see  has  Taniahed,  men  will  be  aabamed 
of  having,  if  only  Ibr  an  instant,  honoured  with 
discusaioü  that  infamous  semblanoe  of  t  Tote, 
which  they  call  the  ballot  of  7,600,000  Toioa. 
Yet  such  ia  the  only  basia«  the  only  support,  (be 
only  rampart  of  thisprodigiotts  power  dflC.  Bona- 
parte. This  vote  is  the  excuse  of  cowards,  tliH 
Tote  is  the  buekler  d  dishonoured  consdencea.— 
Generala,  magistrates,  bishops,  eaoh  crime,  eadi 
lie,  eacfa  prevarication,  each  complicity,  eeeks 
refuge  behind  tbk  Tote  ior  its  ignominy.  Fraace 
has  spoken,  say  they :  vox  popmii  vox  D«i~mri- 
Tersal  sufihige  beeotted ;  eTery  thing  is  oorered 
by  a  ballot  Thai  a  Tote— ^  a  balbt?  One 
spits  on  it,  and  passes  by.  Tmrdly.  Hu  fiftn 
mu9t  he  ffinuine.  I  admire  that  figure :  *lfiW,- 
0001  ItmttsthaTehadabeautifuleffect,throQgfa 
the  fbg  of  the  Ist  of  January,  in  letters  <^  goM, 
three  fett  high,  on  the  portal  of  Notre-DibM.  I 
admire  that  figure.  Do  you  know  why  !  Becaoae 
Ioonsiderithumble,diffident:  7.600,000!  Wbj, 
7,600,000!  Üiai  is  Httle.  No  one  refosed  M. 
Bonaparte  f\ill  measore.  After  what  he  had  dooe 
OB  the  2d  December,  he  had  good  rigfat  to 
better  than  that.  Who  could  it  haTO  been  that 
played  him  a  trick  ?  Who  was  it  proTeoted  him  ftoiB 
putting  down  eightmillions,  orten  miOiODa,  rooBd 
nnmbers  ?  As  for  mysel^  I  was  quite  disappointed 
hl  my  hopea.  I  relied  on  unanimity.  Ctmp 
cTHat^  you  are  indeed  modest!  What!  a  man 
who  has  done  all  we  haTO  recalled  or  reeounted— 
who  has  taken  an  oath  and  peijured  himself— 
who  has  been  the  guardian  of  a  constitutkn  and 
destroyed  it — ^who  has  been  &e  serraot  of  a 
republic  and  betrayed  it — ^who  has  been  the  agent 
of  a  soTereign  assembly  and  TiolenÜy  demo&hsd 
it— who  has  used  milltary  örder  aa  a  poniard  to 
kill  militaiy  honour-— who  has  employed  the  Stand- 
ard of  France  aa  a  towel  to  wipe  away  mud  and 
shame — who  haa  put  handcu£b  on  the  geserabof 
AfHcar— who  haa  made  the  representatiTes  of  tfaa 
people  traTel  in  priaon-Tana — who  has  filled  Mtfas, 
Vmoennea«  Mont  ValMen,  and  St.  Pebgie  with 
iuTiolable  men — who  haa  fired  point-bknk  at  tbe 
legtslature,  girt  with  that  scarf;  the  sacred  and 
Tenerable  symbol  of  the  law — ^who  haa  giren  io 
aueh  a  colonel,  whom  we  could  name,  a  nuodred 
thouaand  fhtnes  to  trample  duty  under  foot,  and 
to  each  soldier  teo  firancs  aKiay— who  has  diatri» 
bttted  in  fbur  days  forty  tiiousand  francs*  worth  of 
brandy  to  each  brigado— whö  haa  eorered  with 
thegold<rf  tbebankthepUy-tableaoftheElys^ 
and  has  aaid  to hia  ftkiods,  «Take!'— who  bM 
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kOled  M.  Adde  in  bis  own  house ;  M.  Belval  in 
hu  own  bouse ;  M.  Bebaecque  in  liis  OFn  honse ; 
H.  LabOte  in  liis  oim  bonse  ;  M.  de  Gonyercelie 
in  hia  oirn  bouse ;  M.  Monp^las  in  bis  own  boase ; 
X.  Thirion  de  Mortauban  in  bis  own  bonse — wbo 
has  massaored  on  tbe  Boalerards  and  elaewbere 
—ha»  sbot  people  bere,  tbere,  and  everywbere — 
irbobas  conimitted  infinite  murdera,  of  whicb  be 
modestly  oonfesses  to  only  one    bnndred  and 
ninetj-onel     WbatI  be  wbo  bas  drencbed  tbe 
foots  of  tbe  trees  on  tbe  Boulevards  witb  pools 
of  bleod ;  be  wbo  has  spilt  tbe  blood  of  tbe  infant 
vith  tbe  blood  of  tbe  motber,  mingling  witb  botb 
the  cbampagne  of  tbe  gondarmas !     He  bas  done 
all  these  tbings — ^be  bas  given  bimself  all  tbis 
titroble ;  and  wben  he  asks  the  nation,  *  Are  you 
n^ed?*   be    onlj    obtains  7,500,000   Toters. 
Seallj,  be  is  nnderpaid  t    Tbis  comos  of  devoting 
jounelf  to  save  society !    0,  iogratitude  of  tbe 
World  I    It  is  a  fiiot,  that,  8,000,000  of  voices 
hare  replied  ^Ifo.*    Wbat,  then,  did  tbe  man 
mean    wbo  said  that  the   Soath   Sea  savages 
ealb  the  French  *  am — otn  V    Let  us  speak  seri- 
ously ;  for  irony  is  oppressive  in  such  tragic  mat- 
ters.    Ooup  d*€lcU  men,  nebody  belieyes  in  your 
7,500,000  Totes.    Gome,  be  frank,  for  a  moment's 
cccentridty ;  confess  you  are  slightly  Qreekish, 
yoa  obeat  a  Kttle.    In  yx}\iT  balance  sheet  of  tbe 
2d  December,  yoa  set  down  too  many  Totes,  and 
notenongbcorpses.    7,500,0001     Wbat  figureis 
that?    Wbencecomesit?    How?    Wbat  do you 
want  US  to  do  witb  it?    7,000,000,  8,000,000, 
10,000,0001     Millionst    millionsl    We  concede 
youall,  but  wecontest  witb  you  all.  The  7,000,000, 
yoa  have  them,  plus  tbe  500,000 ;  the  round  sum, 
plus  the  odd  money.    You  say  so,  prince,  you 
affinn  it.  You  swear  it,  but  who  proves  it?  Wbo 
coanted?    Baroche.    Wbo  examined?   Rouber. 
Who  checked  ?  Pietri.    Who  added  up  ?  Maupas. 
Who  certified?   Troplong.      Who    announcedv 
YouTBelf!      In  other  words,   seryility  counted, 
croacUing  meanncss  examined,  trickery  checked, 
ibrgery  added  up,  renality  certified,  and  menda> 
city  announced.     Very  good.     Whereupon  M. 
Bonaparte  ascends  to  the  capitol,  Orders  M.  Sibour 
to  thank  Jupiter ;  puts  a  bluo  and  gold  livcry  on 
the  Senate,  a  blue  and  siker  livery  on  tbe  legisla- 
tire  body,  and  a  green  and  gold  liyery  on  bis 
coachman ;  lays  bis  band  on  bis  beart,  declares 
that  he  is  the  product  of  *  uniTer^il  suflrage/  and 
that  bis  *  legitimacy '  has  issued  from  the  ballot- 
um.    That  um  is  a  wine-cup. 

We  declare  it,  then ;  we  declare  it  broadly,  and 
clearly,  and  simply — on  tbe  20th  December,  1851, 
eighteen  days  i^r  the  2d,  M.  Bonaparte  put  bis 
hand  into  every  roan^s  conscience,  and  robbed 
every  man  of  bis  TOte.  OUiers  filch  bandker- 
chie&,  but  be  steals  an  empire.-iTo^^'»  Instructor, 
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"  II  1$  a  gentle  and  afiectionate  ihon^ht, 
That — in  immeasurablA  heights  above  us— 
Ai  our  tirtt  birih  ihe  wrealh  of  Love  was  woven, 
Wiih  sparkling  «lars  for  flowers.»' — Coleridge. 

ThTTtLHcn  says— *  Chance  sometimes  tums  poet, 
•nd  produces  trains  of  e venia,  not  to  be  distin- 
guisböd  fixjm  tbe  most  elaborate  plots  which  are 


constructed  by  art.*    Anotber  autbor  of  the  pre* 
sent  day  writes— *  If  we  draw  our  modela  from    v 
real  ciistence,  they  appear  to  us  to  poesess  few 
of  the  attributes  of  the  probable.     Wbat  is  so 
poetical  as  sorrow  ?     Wbat  are  more  eloquent 
than  the  tears  that  fall  intemally,  and  gather  up- 
on  tbe  beart  ?*    A  protracted  pilgrimage  has  oflen 
caused  me  to  feel  most  deeply  the  spirit  of  these 
observations,  from  having  witnessed  many  extra- 
ordlnary  passages  in  human  affairs.    Indeed  I  am 
often  inclincd  to  sroile  at  incredulity,  wben  raar- 
vellous  facta  are  discussed ;  reality  so  far  exceed- 
ing  the  power  of  Imagination,   that  nothing  is 
left  for  an  old  woman  like  me  to  manrel  at.    I0 
not  lifo  itself  a  wonder  and  a  mystery?    Is  not 
death  the  crowning  and  most  awfiil  mystery  of 
all  ?    On  the  stage  of  bfe  I  bare  seen  broad  £Arce 
and  deep  tragedy  enacted,  and  tbe  wearied  actors 
sink  to  rest,  after  performmg  their  scTcral  parts 
well  and  nobly.    One  such  pUy  on  tbis  broad  hu* 
man  stage  I  peculiarly  remember.    We  will  witb- 
draw  tba  dark  shadowy  curtain  of  the  grave,  and 
reTeal  the  actors  once  more  on  the  threshold  of 
existence ;  and  oh !  for  an  enchanter^s  wand  to 
make  them  act  their  parts  OTer  again  for  our  es« 
pecial  behoof.    Behold  an  ancient  chateau  which 
stood  within  *  few  miles  of  a  much  frequented 
town  on  the  coast  of  France ;  a  ruinous  kind  of 
place  it  was,  where  the  remains  of  better  days 
were  (aintly  to  be  discemed.    The  Situation  was 
picturesque,  and  the  grounds  had  once  been  beau- 
tiful  and  romantic  in  tbe  extreme ;  but  now  they 
were  in  kceping  witb  the  desolate  abode ;  bridges 
were  broken  down ;  weeds  reigned  triumphant ; 
and  witb  tbe  exception  of  a  small  gay  garden 
surrounded  by  an  invisible  fence,  the  dark  forest 
trees  presuting  a  back  ground   wbose  sonibre 
sbadbws  exquisitely  contrasted  witb  tbe  brilliant 
coloring  of  nature,  tbere  was  uotbing  that  told  of 
care  or  refinement    Tbis  chateau  was  inbabited 
by  an  Irish  gentleman  of  equally  dilapidated  for- 
tunes,  who  had  flown  across  tbe  Channel  a  few 
years  previously  to  seek  refuge  from  numerous 
clamorous  creditors.    He  was  accompanied  by  an 
only  cbild,  a  mothericss  girl,  an(f  a  faithful  nurse, 
wbo  clung  to  the  descendants  of  Irish  princes, 
amid  tbeir  ruin  and  desolatton,  witb  tbe   tena- 
city  and  love  for  which  her  people  are  remarkable. 
The  history  ot  Mr.  Deamond  was  a  too  common 
and  melancholy  one:    noble  descent,   extrava- 
gancc,  and  reckleseness  for  generations,  ending 
at  length  in  tbe  almost  utter  ruin  of  the  last  un- 
fortunate  representative,  who  had  asaisted  but 
too  sedulously  in  compicting  it.     A  retreat  to  tbe 
continent  was  the  only  alternative  from  prison 
and    disgrace  ;    the    decayed    chateau     which 
sheltered  the  family  being  tho  proper ty  of  a  per- 
son  who  gladly  accorded  it  to  Mr.  Desmond  for  a 
nominal  rent,  the  latter  being  too  proud  to  be 
entirely  beholden  to  bis  friend.     Tbe  piincipal 
pari  of  Mr.  Dcsmond^s  time   was  passed  in  the 
town — a  town  infamous  in  repute,  from  barboring 
individuals  who  had  no  character  to  lose — gamb- 
lers and  horse  jockies ;  it  roay  too  readily  be  sur- 
roised  how  Mr.  Dcsmond^s  time  was  occupied — 
be  was  a  confirmed  gamester,  beartless,  selflsb, 
and  Boul-desolated. 

In  tbis  old  chateau,  in  the  society  only  of  Ellen 
Blane,  her  Irish  nurse,  Aurora  Desmond,  the  nog- 
Icctcd  daughter,  had  been  nurtured ;  and  now,  in 
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her  serenteeuth  year,  the  wajward,  lovelj  gir], 
iDcontrpvertibly  exemplified  the  true  nobility  of 
uature.  She  seemed  to  belong  to  the  picture  of 
faded  grandeur — to  represcnt  the  long  line  of 
native  princes  whose  blood  flowed  in  her  veins : 
and  who  that  gazed  on  her  proad  young  form 
would  have  remembered  that  she  was  the  ruined 
ohiefUin^s  daughter?  So  like  a  princess  in  her 
days  of  pabny  rcgal  State,  the  fiür  creature  moved 
and  spoke.  Yet  her  education  had  been  totally 
neglected  in  all  usefiü  branches  and  appliances. 
Superficial  accomplishments,  indeed,  she  had  eas* 
ily  acquired  from  facile  teachers ;  but  these  super- 
ficial folk  could  teach  her  little,  and  they  witness- 
ed  with  amazement  the  uncontrollable  flights  of 
her  evei^gentle,  but  wild  and  fanciful  humors. 
Host  lovely,  most  gracious,  was  this  peerless 
forest  flower;  her  attributes  of  purity  and  inno- 
cence  formed  a  protecting  halo,  doubly  needful  to 
ehield  andfortify  one  sopeculiarlycircumstanced. 
Tet  it  was  not  from  merely  outward  circumstances 
that  danger  threatened  Aurora  Desmondf  forshe 
was  Ignorant  of  the  extemal  world,  living  in 
almost  perfect  seclusion ;  her  fii.ther,  debased  as 
he  was,  carefully  guarding  his  beautiful  daughter 
from  the  contamination  oif  such  society  as  the 
(own  afforded.  But  danger  had  assaulted  the 
joung  girl  in  another  form ;  she  united  with  an 
Imagination  of  the  most  Tivid  cast  a  peculiar 
sensitiveness  and  mprbid  melancholy  of  disposi- 
tion,  which,  indeed,  frequently  gare  place  to  the 
wUdest  flights  of  thoughtless  and  exuberant 
gaiety.  Hence,  the  strong  will  and  firm  mind  of 
a  superior  guide  was  needed  to  rule  and  check, 
and  keep  in  abeyance  the  untamed  spirit,  and  to 
cultiyate  the  rieh  ground  so  overrun  with  weeds. 
But  the  weeds  had  been  fatally  fostered  by  old 
Ellen  Blane,  who  ought  more  properly  to  have 
foeen  styled  a  gouvemantSy  being  no  common  or 
uneducated  nurse ;  for,  beneath  an  under  current 
of  high  devotional  feeling  (the  religion  of  Faith, 
her  inalienable  birthright),  there  too  surely  reign- 
ed  a  dark  depth  of  superstition  in  Aurora  Des- 
mond's  inmost  heart,  contemplated  with  inef&ble 
Batiafaction  by  dtd  Ellen,  as  of  her  planting  and 
watering,  but  likely  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
baneful  results  to  Uie  violent,  enthusiastic,  and 
neglected  girl,  who  had  unfortunately  been  left 
to  such  ii^judicious,  and  yet  warmly  affectionate 
manageraent.  There  was  also  a  yein  of  pernßage 
in  Aurora  Desmond^s  composition,  which,  had 
she  been  formed  of  coarser  materials,  might  have 
de^eoerated  into  downright  coquettishness ;  but, 
as  it  was,  her  extreme  deucacy  of  mind  and  man- 
ner produced  a  combination  most  enchanting. 
Her  smile  was  fieiscutation,  her  tears  were  be- 
witching,  and  all  her  little  whims  and  caprices 
were  becoming;  yet  thefe  was  another  mood, 
when  Aurora  became  the  dangerous  enchantress, 
from  her  power  of  enthralling  the  Imagination — 
the  serious  and  oontemplative  mood,  when  pro- 
phetic  shadows  darkened  round  her  heart,  and 
her  strained  gaze  endeavored  to  penetrate  those 
mystic  clouds  envelopuig  and  obscuring  the  Spir- 
itual creation.  Not  only  had  Ellen  Blane  initiated 
her  pupil  in  the  legendary  lore  and  poetical  tra- 
ditions  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  in  the  far  deeper 
and  wilder  mysteriös  of  the  German  schooL  El- 
len's  mother  was  a  natire  of  the  fair  Rhine-land, 
«üd  the  daughter  inherited  from  her  and  from  an 


Irish  sire  that  peculiar  idlosyncrasy  which  had 
gradually  been  developed  with  her  growth,  and 
rendered  her  the  slave  of  a  belief  in  sup^natnral 
agenciea,  forebodings,  and  soothsayings  of  every 
description,  from  the  humble  Banshee  to  the 
grare  astrologer,  who  predicts  the  friture  by  ab- 
struse calculations  of  the  celestial  bodiee.  Auro- 
ra, indeed,  often  laughed  at  old  Eilends  tates, 
and  declared  she  would  like  to  hear  aod  see  the 
Banshee  above  all  things ;  but  dnring  the  long 
winter  evenings,  when  the  winds  bowled  and 
moaned  within  and  without  the  tottering  man- 
sion,  the  girPs  cheek  often  grew  pale,  as  she  sat 
listening  to  EUeu's  reminiscences  of  Uie  niarrel- 
lous  things  she  had  beheld  with  her  own  eyea, 
and  heard  with  her  own  ean»,  when  a  dweller  in 
her  mother^s  native  land. 

The  poor  child  had  been  fed  and  nuriored  cm 
such  unwholesome  diet ;  and  as  she  progreased 
towards  womanhood,  her  gouvenumtäy  whose 
Speech  was  often  poetry,  began  to  teil  of  chival- 
rous  knights,  heroic  self-sacnfice,  and  tme  love 
trials,  until  Aurora^s  mind  was  imbued  with  bigli- 
flown  rooiance,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfitt^d 
to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  every  day  life. 
Beautiful  and  queen-like,  Ellen  regarded  her 
nurseling  with  more  than  a  mother^s  pride,  and 
worshipped  her  as  an  idol ;  she  prognosticated 
a  brilliant  future  destiny  for  her  *  young  princess,' 
as  she  invariably  termed  Aurora ;  nay,  she  pri- 
vately  indulged  the  notion  that  some  wanderiog 
prince  in  disguise  would  eventually  discoYer  and 
carry  off  in  triumph  this  sweet  flower  of  the 
forest  So  little  accustomed  were  they  to  see 
visiters  at  the  chateau,  that  the  arrival  of  any 
Chance  guest  was  quite  an  event ;  and  when  Mr. 
Desmond  signified  to  his  daughter  an  intentloa 
of  bringing  home  a  friend  fW>m  the  town  to  re- 
main  probably  for  a  few  days,  much  excitement 
and  curiosity  prevailed  to  know  who  and  «hat  he 
was. 

"  He  is  Dr.  Progin,  my  dear,**  said  Mr.  Dea- 
mond,  smlling,  as  he  replied  to  Aurora*8  ques- 
tions ;  **  your  silly  young  head  is  running,  TU.  be 
bound,  on  fine  wooers.    Heigh  ?" 

**No,  indeed,  papa,**  said  Aurora,  laughing 
merrily ;  '*  the  prince  who  falls  from  the  skies  to 
woo  me  won*t  be  a  Dr.  Progin."  These  words 
were  uttered  somewhat  contemptuously,  and  her 
fiither,  who  observed  the  Intonation,  remarked 
quickly,  **Let  me  teil  you  my  dear,  that  this  Dr. 
Progin  is  not  a  peraon  to  be  slighted,  though  he 
U  only  piain  Dr.  Progin,  or  at  least  he  eaUe  him- 
seif  so ;  for  I  am  not  sure  if  that  be  his  real 
name.  As  to  wluU  he  is — he  is  understood  to  be 
a  German  professor  or  Student,  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  but  he  is  a  queer  personage — a  very 
queer  personage  indeed ;  and  a  leamed  man — a 
very  leamed  man— of  that  fiict  there  Is  no  donbt.  • 
So  be  on  your  best  behaviour ;  for  he  ean  read 
the  Stars  as  you  ean  read  a  book,  and  he'U  teil 
your  fortune  if  you  ask  him.*' 

"  Oh,  papa,  what  do  you  mean?"  cried  Auro- 
ra, reddening  with  surprise  and  delight.  *^  Do 
you  really  me&n  that  Dr.  Progin  is  an  astrdoger?^ 

"Tee,"  retumed  Mr.  I^Bsmond,  careksflly, 
taking  out  a  memorandum  case,  and  pre-occu- 
pied;  '^yes,  and  a  cdebrated  astronomer  tSL 
over  the  conünent;  he  has  oaat  more  than  one 
royal  nativity,  andis  often  consoHed  on  great 
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emergcncies  by  those  in  power.  He  is  a  formi- 
(Uble  sootbsayer,  I  aseare  you/*  added  Mr.  Des- 
mond,  more  gravely,  **  and  has  perfect  faith  in 
bis  o«rn  predictions :  so  mind  your  beharlour, 
and  DOW  away  wilh  you." 

*'  I  had  a  qaeer  drame  last  night,^  mattered 
oW  Ellen  Blane,  when  she  heard  the  news,  "and 
I  ntt»C  see  tbis  wondrousnian  before  he  teUs  tbee 
thy  fbrtune,  my  princess.  It  was  a  solemn  drama 
that  I  bad  whcn  the  moonlight  came  sbining  in 
tt  the  Windows,  and  the  white  curtains  flapped 
toaadfro.  I  used  to  bear  it  said  in  my  early 
diys,  when  I  sojourned  in  the  fair  Rlilne-land, 
that  however  niuch  one  who  had  the  gift  of  pro- 
phesying  or  foretelliog  events  might  wish  to  con- 
ceal  the  fatal  gift  (for  oebone !  but  it  oft-times 
is  fatal  I)  a  pecuiiar  expression  lurking  in  the  eye 
betreyed  the  secret,  and  revealed  the  prophet 
Xy  sunted  mother^s  mother  (an  aged  woman  and 
a  pious  soul  was  she)  Imew  wild,  dread  things, 
and  ahe  initiated  me  in  the  mystic  lore.  I  must 
IM  this  Dr.  Progin,  and  gaze  on  bis  eyes,  my 
princess ;  and  if  he  be  a  tnie  seer,  streng  nervet 
are  needed  to  list  the  doom  of  life  from  bis  Ups ; 
for  the  tnie seer^s  Ups  speak  no  falsities.  Ab! 
they're  a  wondrous  and  a  leamed  race  are  those 
German  astrologers.  But  wo  is  me  I  that  drame 
of  mine,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  bis  Coming  too ; 
Hvras  a  «rierd  melancbolic  drame/  continued  Ellen, 
whining  piteously,  "  but  never  mind,  never 
mind^  drames  are  contraries  oflen,'*  brightening 
up,  and  gazing  proudly  on  Aurora,  "  and  bright 
be  the  destiny  this  lamed  philosopher  foretells  for 
Vufy  princess  of  the  world !  Thou  wert  bom  on 
the  Holy  Baptist^s  day,  and  good  angels  ever 
guard  and  watch  over  tbee,  child  of  my  love." 
Did  Ellen  Blah^  continued  to  eroon,  and  mutter, 
and  muse  during  the  intenral  that  elapsed  bctween 
the  period  when  she  heard  of  the  expect^  guest 
and  bis  actual  arrival  at  the  chateau ;  her  mood 
was  onusoalty  stränge  and  excited,  and  she  man- 
aged  so  to  place  herseif,  that,  without  being 
Seen,  she  obtained  a  füll  view  of  Mr.  Desmond^s 
coinpanion,  as  together  the  two  gentlemen  slowly 
valked  up  the  avenue  and  entered  the  hall.  Very 
pale  old  Ellen  Blane  became,  as  she  rivetted  her 
gaze  on  the  stranger,  and  g^rasping  Aurora^s  arm 
for  Support,  ahe  muttered,  "  He's  a  trM  sooth- 
layer,  is  tbig  Dr.  Progin — a  true  reader  of  the 
Stars,  my  princess ;  there  is  that  lurking  in  his 
eye  which  reveals  to  me  his  power. ** 

"  Bat  wbat  is  it,  Ellen  ?  demanded  Aurora. 
"  What  do  you  discem  in  his  eye  to  scare  and 
awe  you  thus  ?" 

*'  What  do  I  discem,  my  child  ?  What  none 
can  repeat  dlstinctly,  and  only  faith  can  realize. 
From  my  mother^s  land  the  teaching  comes,  and 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  lesson.** 

"  But,  Ellen,  dear,  many  persons  have  spark- 
ling black  eyes,  and  yet  they  are  not  gifted  with 
Bpcond  sight  or  divination.  Teil  me  what  parti- 
cular  moies  are  visible  in  Dr.  Progin*s  orbs?" 

Bot  Eilen  shook  her  head  and  swayed  her  body 
to  and  fro,  shading  her  eyes  with  a  trembling, 
withered  haod.  •*  Tis  a  sfght  one  doesnH  often 
look  00,"  Said  Ellen  in  a  low  whisper ;  "  for  there 
be  many  pretenders,  but  few  real  star  readers. 
It  inH  in  the  glitter  of  the  sloe  black  eyes,  but 
it  is  in  their  depths  the  secret  lies,  my  princess. 
I  hold  the  key— I  caa  iolve  tho  mystery.     I  can 


trace  the  Spiritus  hidden  source  in  the  depths  of 
those  glittering,  dreadful  orbs." 

**  Well,  Kelly,  you  are  vastly  mystorious  and 
incomprehensible,"  interrupted  Aurora,  laugh- 
ing, "  but  I  am  his  hostess,  be  he  er  er  so  terri- 
ble  a  personage,  and  I  must  do  the  honors  of 
our  palace  in  brave  style." 

"  Bless  tbee,  bloss  tbee,  sweet  lovely  one !" 
cried  old  Ellen ;  I  would  thou  hadat  a  real  palace, 
for  thou  would'st  grace  it  rarely." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Nd'y,  Pll  be  content  with  love  in 
a  cottage  sonic  day,"  responded  Aurora,  smiling, 
"  when  my  destiny  is  fulfillcd,  you  know.  But 
come,  you  havn't  answered  my  question  yet 
about  Dr.  Progin's  raotes,  or  depths,  or  whatever 
you  designate  tbis  mystic  light  which  is  discoyer- 
able  to  the  initiated." 

**  Nor  I  don't  mean  to  answer  it,  maToumeen," 
replied  Ellen  with  aolemnity ;  ^'^such  ki^ledge 
is  far  better  left  alone." 

**  Oh,  yery  well,  Neil,  just  as  you  like,"  said 
Aurora,  carelessly,  "  if  there  ia  any  thing  to  be 
discoTored,  I  must  discorer  it  for  myself,  I  sup- 
poee.  Now  I  shall  go  and  be  introduced  to  this 
formidable  roagician,  and  I  donH  antidpate  the 
introduction  will  be  a  particularly  awful  ceremo- 
nial." 

"  Do  not  boast  vainly,  Aurora  Desmond,"  ex- 
claimed  Ellen  Blane,  with  a  waming  gesture ; 
**  it  is  DO  jest  or  light  matter  to  rush  unadvisedly 
into  the  presence  of  a  prophet." 

However,  notwithstanding  the  üair  girVs  assimi- 
ed  brarado  and  badinage,  she  feit  a  species  of 
tremor  or  nerrous  agitation  when  Mr.  Desinond 
presented  her  to  their  guest,  whom  he  named  as 
Dr.  Progin— a  "valued  friend."  Mr.  Desmond 
was  subdued  and  silent,  yet  treating  the  leamed 
Tisiter  with  marked  and  unusnal  deference.  The 
ktter  absorbed  Anrora's  undivided  attention ;  she 
experienced  a  new  and  indefineable  Sensation  in 
his  presence,  as  if  conscious  thaf  basilisk  eyes 
were  watching  her  erery  movement,  or  as  iif  a 
spcU  of  enchantment  wove  ita  meshes  to  enchain 
her.  She  could  not  account  for  such  peculiar 
feelings,  ner  conld  she  shake  them  off,  strive  as 
she  might  to  appear,  and  to  actually  fecl,  uncon- 
ccmed.  Dr.  Progin  was  a  man  whose  age  it 
seemed  impossible  to  define;  he  mignt  be  aged, 
or  a  premature  age  might  have  overtaken  hiro, 
from  sorrow  having  left  its  sure  and  ineffaceable 
trace.  His  features  were  claseical,  but  perfectly 
colorless,  while  his  hair  and<  redundant  beard 
were  white  as  driven  snow.  A  transparent  com- 
plcxion  reflected  no  wrinkles ;  while,  in  the  midst 
of  this  delicate  olive  setting,  gleamed  a  pair  of 
glittering  eyes  (which  seemed  to  verify  Kelly 
Blane*s  dark  hints)  from  beneath  shaggy  eye- 
brows,  whose  deep,  penetrating,  buraing  corus- 
cations  flashed  on  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of 
pnin ;  and  few  could  endure  that  searching  gazo 
without  flinching.  Aurora  vainly  endeavored  to 
meet  tbe  stedfast  Observation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary  personage  without  betraying  emotion ;  she 
endeavored  not  to  feel  it.  But  it  would  not  do ; 
and  she  no  longer  combated  with  the  iuward  in- 
explicable  conviction  that  she  stood  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  who  wielded  an  unusnal  mystic 
influence  over  others.  The  doctor  continued  to 
regard  herattentively  but  without  speakiug ;  and 
tken  at  length  with  a  deep  sigh  which  seemed  to 
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oome  firom  the  bottom  of  bis  heart,  he  tnrned 
away  and  made  some  conimonplace  remark  to 
Mr.  Deamond.  HU  voice  was  low  and  thrilUng, 
and  a  foreigu  accentuation  added  to  its  charm  ; 
his  manner  was  gentle  and  retiring,  and  so  much 
sadness  mingied  with  ali  he  said  and  did,  that 
Aurora^s  tender  heart  aoon  warmed  towards  the 
venerable  man ;  and,  despite  her  first  awe,  with 
the  innocent  sweetness  of  youth  uncontaminated 
by  the  conventionalities  of  towns,  she  speedily 
regained  the  frankness  aud  ease  of  deportment 
which  rendered  her  so  attractivc.  Dr.  Progin 
did  not  converse  fluently — he  seemed  better  to 
Uke  Itstening  to  Aurora's  Toice — but  the  little  he 
did  utter  was  to  the  purpose.  Where  had  he  not 
beeo?  All  over  the  world.  What  did  he  not 
knowt  Everything.  What  language  could  he 
not  conT^rse  in — what  science  could  he  not  des- 
cant  onr  A  melancholy  gravity  ef  deportment, 
a  sad  Intonation  of  voice,  llke  unto  a  remembered 
sofl-thrilling  cadenoe  of  music,  were  remarkable 
in  Dr.  Progin  as  prominent  characteristics ;  that 
he  kimseif  believed  impÜcitly  the  lore  he  pro- 
fessed  was  indubitable ;  he  had  beon  an  inde&ti- 
gable  and  life-long  Student  of  the  Stars.  Perhaps 
abstruse  calculation  had  bewildcred  his  brain, 
for  he  gloried  in  bis  studies.  Aurora  gazed  and 
believed,  yet  her  tongue  was  mute ;  she  dared 
not  speak  her  indefinable  and  intangible  impres- 
dons ;  and  when  Ellen  anxiously  demanded  her 
nurs  )iing  s  oplnion  of  Dr.  Progin,  Aurora  for  the 
flrbt  time  in  her  life  dissembled,  and  became  cau- 
tious,  merely  saying  that  on  the  morrow  she 
mcant  to  ask  the  doctor  if  he  would  read  her 
fiiture,  and  consult  the  stars  on  her  behaE  El- 
len tricd  to  dissuade  her  from  this  experiment ; 
but  Aurora  Desmond  was  detenuined  to  have  her 
nativity  cast.  **Whether  for  weal  or  wo,  or 
both,  ril  know  my  doom,"  she  cried.  But  the 
doctor  was  deaf  to  her  solicitations.  He  did  not 
deny  his  power,  and  he  carefully  examined  the 
palm  of  her  little  band  ;  he  also  noted  down  the 
day  and  hour  of  her  birth  ;  but,  although  Aurora 
suspected  he  had  made  himself  master  of  her 
future  history,  no  intrcaties  could  induce  him  to 
reveal  the  secrets  which  his  profound  and  awe- 
Inspiring  lore  had  enabied  him  to  solve. 

**Then  F  must  believe,  Dr.  Progin,*'  said 
Aurora,  **  that  the  doom  in  störe  for  me  is  so  bad 
that  in  pity  you  conceal  it;  for  had  you  good  to 
Impart,  1  am  eure  silence  would  no  longer  be 
your  motto.  But  reracmber  my  Imagination  may 
raise  \ip  worse  antieipated  iUs  than  reality  War- 
rants." 

The  invulnerable  doctor  smiled,  but  it  was  a 
smile  of  sad  sort,  as  he  gravely  replied,  "  Do 
yoii  not  know,  my  child,  that  the  band  of  Mercy 
veils  the  future  from  human  gaze  ?  Why  would 
you  wreöt  that  band  aside  ?** 

"  You  hold  that  veil  in  your  band,  Dr.  Progin," 
exclaiined  Aurora,  grcatly  excited,  and  in  tears ; 
**  and  I  do  eamestly  pray  of  you  to  lift  for  me 
but  one  comer ;  give  me  but  one  glance,  and 
then  let  it  fall  for  over." 

**  On  one  condition,  then,  young  lady,"  said 
Dr.  Progin,  in  a  low,  firm  vdcc — *'  on  one  con- 
dition only  will  1  accede  to  your  request.  Do  not 
weep ;  I  would  Crj  your  tears,  and  not  willingly 
cau^e  you  to  shcd  any.  A  comer  of  the  veil  of 
futurity  I  may  perhaps  be  ouabled  to  lift  as  you 


desire,  ere  I  depart  hence.  If  I  do  80,  von  mnit 
solemnly  promise  me  never  to  reveal  what  yo« 
may  leam,  save  on  your  death-bed.** 

The  promise  was  given,  and  Mr.  Desmond 
joining  them,  neither  Dr.  Progin  nor  Aurora  re- 
verted  to  the  subject  again.  It  was  late  when 
they  separated  for  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
Inoming,  when  Aurora  descended  to  the  break- 
fast  table,  she  found  Dr.  Progin  had  departed  at 
daybreak,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  British 
shores. 

**  Ah !  he  has  cheated  me  abominably/^  bhe 
exclaimed,  in  considerable  chagrin,  half  crying 
with  vexation  and  disappointment;  "he  never 
told  me  that  he  meant  to  leave  us  so  soon.** 

Mr.  Desmond  smiled,  and  looked  op  from  tb« 
paperhe  was  reading,  remarking  quietly  that 
Dr.  Progin's  movements  were  proverbially  oneer- 
tam,  just  as  the  humor  of  the  moment  aeized 
him.  **  But  has  he  told  you  your  fortune,  my 
dear?"  added  he,  slyly.  **I  rather  suspeci  not, 
and  that  is  what  chafes  yoa  so.  Between  onr- 
selves  Dr.  Progin  is  accustomed  to  receive  cnor- 
mous  golden  bribes  for  his  calculationa,  and  hd 
does  not  Uke  to  work  for  nothing — not  he.  Ne- 
ver mind,  Aurora,  never  mind;  if  yoa  don't 
know  the  good,  the  bad  is  kept  back  aa  well, 
and  you  won*t  get  married  a  day  the  sooner  for 
all  Dr.  Progin  could  have  t<^d  you.** 

A  contemptuous  expression  paased  over 
Aurora's  countenance,  but  subsided  momentarily, 
as  she  gently  answered  her  father,  assuring  bim 
she  did  not  believe  that  in  her  case,  at  least  Dr. 
Progin  had  been  swayed  by  a  love  of  lucre. 

*'No,  my  princeas,  that  he  was  not,**  inter- 
ruptod  Mary  Blane,  who  had  entered  uoperceived, 
and  now  stood  by  Aurora*s  side,  holding  out  a 
sealed  packet,  which  she  said  the  doctor  had  lefi 
for  Mi^Deemond.  Ellen  whispercd  in  her  ear 
"  you  3i-e  to  open  it  alone— not  the  parcel,  bot 
the  Contents."  This  hint  came  in  time,  for  Mr. 
Desmond  desired  Aurora  to  in^)ect  what  the 
little  parcel  contained,  no  doubt  supposing  what 
actually  provcd  to  be  the  case,  that  Dr.  Progin 
had  thus  conveyed  a  remembrance  in  the  sbapa 
of  some  pretty  trinket,  such  as  ladies  generali/ 
prize.  It  contained  a  piain  gold  heart,  accompa- 
nied  by  a  few  linos,  rcquesting  Miss  Desmond  to ' 
wear  it  always  for  the  donor*8  sake.  There  wa» 
more  in  the  lines  than  met  the  ear.  There  waf 
moro  in  that  piain  gold  heart  than  met  the  eye. 
The  moment  Aurora  gained  the  privacy  of  her 
own  apartment  she  examined  the  gokien  trea^ore ; 
it  flew  open  when  she  touched  a  spring,  and  dis* 
covered  a  slip  of  paper  within,  on  which  was 
written  a  brief  sentence.  Aurora  read  it;  her 
color  went  and  came  ;  she  read  and  rc-read  ;  theo 
suddenly  replacing  the  mystic  scrap  in  its  recep- 
tacle  (which  she  carefiilly  placed  in  her  bosom,) 
she  exclaimed  aloud,  as  if  to  re-assure  her  failing 
courage,  "  Well,  it*s  a  hard  doom !  But  I  musi 
take  care  never  to  lall  in  love ;  and  then  no  greal 
mischief  ensues.'* 

Poor  old  Ellen,  who  was  dying  of  curiosity  to 
know  the  contents  of  the  hean,  was  ruefuUy  dis* 
appointed  at  the  silence  preserved  by  her  young 
lady  ;  and  never  fuUy  forgave  it.  Tlie  promis« 
which  Aurora  had  given  to  Dr.  Progin  was  doI 
meant  to  include  her,  pbo  arpued.  How  proo« 
we  all  ore  to  make  cxceptions  in  our  own  favor  I 
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Tna  /aara  had  ^ded  bj,  and  the  old  French 
efatteau  was  abaodoned  to  dlence  and  deaoladoa. 
Mr.  Deamoad  had  departed  this  life,  and  Ellen 
BUae  also  alepl  beneath  the  green  sod — a  croes 
abore  U>  denote  Che  spot  where  the  doat  of  the 
fiüthM  reposed.  The  deatitute  orphan  found 
flhdter  wkh  her  only  known  liyiog  relative,  a 
maternal  aant,  half-aiater  to  Aurora'a  mother,  and 
many  years  the  senior  ofthat  ladj.  Mrs.  Chatterbin 
WM  English  bom  and  bred — the  childless  widow 
oft  great  specnlator,  repated  enormoasly  wealthy. 
Mra.  Ohatterbin,  during  Mr.  Desmond^s  llfe,  had 
been  hnplacable  in  her  wrath  towards  him ;  he 
had  aaked  her  for  loans  of  monej  at  rarioas 
periodfl,  and  this,  coupled  with  hia  known  bad 
bbits,  had  aroused  her  Indignation  to  such  a 
degree,  that  ruinour  asserted,  to  name  the  name 
ofthelrish  Desmondin  Mra.  Ghatterbin^s  presence, 
was  to  risk  loeing  a  legacy  I  Bat  the  djing  man 
had  written  to  her ;  he  told  her  that  Aurora  was 
beautifal  as  the  day,  unprotected,  and  pennileas; 
aad  Mra.  Ghatterbin  sent  a  conftdential  serrant 
tcross  the  Channel  to  escort  the  orphan  to  her 
Snglish  home.  Poor  Aurora  t  Well  it  was  for 
her  high'epirited,  generous  nature  that  she  met 
with  a  warm-hearted,  frank  reception  from  the 
aimt,  whom  she  never  remembered  to  have  seen. 
(Mrs.  Chatterbin  had  once  impressed  a  kiss  on 
her  babj  Ups,  as  she  lay  sleeping  in  her  mother^s 
arms.)  Well  it  was  for  the  proud  descendant  of 
Irish  princes,  so  sensitire  and  so  tender-hearted, 
that  Mrs.  Chatterbin,  after  a  moment^s  contem- 
platioB  dasped  her  in  an  embrace  which  almost 
threatened  suffocation,  exclaiming,  **  Why,  my 
darlnig,  yon^re  a  perfect  beauty,  I  declare ;  I  am 
lodel^htedl** 

Aurora  laoghed,  and  blushed,  saying  with 
tmväi,  "  And  would  you  not  have  welcomed  me, 
Aant  Chatterbin,  had  I  been  a  fright  ?** 

""No,  that  I  wouldn't,"  replied  the  fat  lady, 
bhiiuly.  **I  don*t  know  what  use  youM  have 
be«n  to  me  if  you  had.** 

**  And  of  what  use  shall  I  be  now?**  demanded 
Avora,  as  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  idle  sort 
cf  nseless  existenoe  she  bad  slept  through  so 
happily. 

"Of  what  nseT  quickly  answered  Mrs.  Chat- 
terbin; "a  Tast  deal,  if  I  mistake  not.  But 
otfTer  mind,  yoa^re  a  beauty,  and  no  mistake.** 

Aurora  feU  indined  to  Uugh,  and  yeC  teaiH 
ibreed  thor  way;  ererythirig  «round  was  so 
it^aage  and  odd,  so  totally  düferent  from  what 
ab«  htd  beea  aocuslomed  to. 

Mrs.  ChaUerbin*s  vilhK  wiiMn  a  few  mfles  of 
the  metropolis,  was  splcndldly  appointed,  betoken- 
i&g  afflaenee,  Wtthei^  perhapa;  mueh  taste.  Mrs. 
oEotterbln  hemelf,  was  splendidly  attired^  and  her 
flhort  &t  person  rofUed  asd  waddied  aStfftg  hi  dig- 
Med  eonrpoflure.  She  did  not  look  jortal,  or 
good  tempc^,  or  bene^olen« ;  but  she  had  a  fiat^ 
roosd,  red  üace,  and  the  most  ouniiinc  Kttte  hh/ck 
fffH  tfaal  ever  twinkied  and  spArkIed  hi  mortal^is 
Mad.  She  ehtertaiined  a  vasl  deal  of  eompany 
•I  the  Tina,  and  ei\ioyed  lift  «ssasinglf ,  paitiev 
My  a  mbbefof  whist.  Aucora  had  notiring  to 
mpUfte  of;  being  most  Idpdly  ti««ted  by  her 
ttot^  and  inirodttced  t«  il  mr  friendfl^  bmumt  of 
iteb  vtti«  wdl4>red|  ■aatibfe' p«a]^lb|  m  *^mf 
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dearest  niece,  Aurora  BesmoDd.**    Aurora  was  , 
evidenüy  regarded  as  her  aunt*s  adopted  daugfater 
and  heiress,  and  treated  accordingly  with  defei^ 
ence  and  consideration. 

Mrs.  C%atterbln  had  soon  ascertained  all 
Aurora*s  past  history,  without  appearxng  in  th« 
least  degree  inquisitire.  Aurora  had  no  suspidon 
how  narrowly  she  was  watched;  how  perfectly 
Mn.  Chatterbin  had  leaiHt  her  dispoeition,  ehai^ 
aoter,  and  acquh^ments — in  short,  how  all  her 
youttg  Ufe  was  laid  bare;  with  one  exoeptioa 
indeä.  Dr.  Progin's  golden  heatt  was  hiddea 
next  her  own — the  one  secret  of  her  innoeent 
existenee.  Ever  sfaice  his  memorable  visit  to  tb« 
chateau,  a  ohange  had  been  working  in  Aurora 
Desmond,  whidi  was  not  evidenced  by  any  ou^ 
ward  sign ;  yet  she  had  graduaUy  been  endeavouiw 
ing  to  Steel  heraelf  agidnat  sonening  influenceB| 
and  to  redise,  so  fiir  as  circumstances  permitted, 
the  Stern  realities  of  daily  life.  She  ceosed  to 
listen  with  eagemess  to  Ellen  BUneVi  romanee  and' 
wild  legendary  tales,  and  she  put  aside  the  bookf ' 
wherein  the  poetry  and  not  the  prose  of  life  wa» 
desoribed.  Hence,  when  the  time  of  trial  oame,- 
and  the  world  wore  a  new  aspeot  to  her,  she  waar 
enabled  to  act  her  part  with  propriety  in  the  con- 
▼entionai  society  assembled  at  Mrs.  Chatterbin'a 
tHUl  She  was  not  remarked  as  the  *'  wild  Iririi' 
giri,**  but  asthe  "beautiful'*  or  "genüe;"  yet 
the  bright  illusions  of  thoughtless  girlhood,  ihm 
careless  spoUt  child*8  dreami  of  futurity,  had  all 
rudely  been  dispelled  by  the  coUision.  Her's  waf 
ihe  refbement  of  nature — ihe  loveKest  of  all ; 
and  quickly  she  deteoted  all  tiiat  wafl  overstrained 
in  the  manners  and  pretensions  of  the  crowd 
thronginsr  Vanity  Fair.  Her  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  old  chateau,  and  the  summer  erening» 
when,  seated  by  Ellen  Blane,  she  listened  to  the 
historie  pietures  of  other  days,  of  the  chivalroutf 
deeds  of  her  ancestors,  and  ihe  glories,  pomp^ 
and  magnifioenoe  of  the  stronghold  of  the  brav« 
Desmonds.  Thetn  the  rubed  ohieftain^s  daughter 
feit  her  dieek  flush,  her  lip  curl,  and  her  ey« 
g^ce  contemptuously  on  the  parvenU9  around  ; 
but  when  they  spoke  of  her  natire  isle,  taunt« 
ingly  and  rii^htingly,  if  not  openly,  yet  coyerily, 
tfun  it  was  m1  the  passk>n  of  her  soül  sHently  feil 
on  her  throbbing  heart,  and  the  first  lesson  of 
hypocrisy  she  haS  erer  leaml  was  taugfat  her  ia 
the  noble  elTorl  to  combat  with,  and  pasdvelf 
endore,  those  sorrows  whiöh  she  knew  to  be  hi« 
eurable.  "I  am  in  no  danger,^  the  girl  crjaeub* 
ted  to  herseif,  smiUng  in  the  wsy  she  had  often 
smiled  since  her  eyes  had  lodted  on  death,  **  I  am 
in  no  daijger  " — (she  presaed  the  golden  heart  to 
her  bo9om^ — **I  shall  go  through  life  yeij 
ealmly,  and  nerer  be  caUed  on  to  praetise  seif- 
dental." 

AUiftl  Aurora  Desmond,  eyen  as  those  worda 
feil  from  thy  Ups  damger  was  approaehing,  and 
yain  boasdng  at  end.  Pure-minded  and  faney 
free,  yet  with  high  notlons  of  thechiyalrous  hom* 
age  due  to  her  sex,  Aurora  bad  received  adul»* 
tion  and  flaMeiy  with  a  pleasrät  and  smiling  indlf* 
fbrenoe,  as  if  she  considered  it  merely  «matter  of 
ooune,  and  her  right.  Nay,  she  faüd  a  sweet» 
winning  way  with  her,  which  ladies  of  a  certain 
age,  partioolarly  uamarried  ones,  declared  tb  be 
downrlght  coque«i7,  Irith'  ittpertinence,  an4 
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To  an  experieDced  obserrer  it  might  hare 
appeared  rather  noticeable  that  Mrs.  €%atterbm, 
•o  completely  a  woman  of  the  world,  did  not  at 
all  bestir  herseif  to  bring  Aurora  forward,  or  to 
introduce  *'  eligible  matdies,^  particularly  to  the 
notice  of  her  beautifiil  youog  niece.  It  would 
have  been  natural  had  ehe  evinced  a  desire  to  see 
the  fiur  orphan  ^*  well  settled,**  according  to  com- 
mon parlance,  in  Yanitv  Fau: ;  but  no,  Mn.  Ghat- 
terbin  was  decidedly  waiting  for  some  great 
unknown,  whom  she  beheld  in  her  mind^s  eye, 
ooncealed  from  obeerration  and  scan,  and  to  be 
pounced  upon  at  the  right  moment  And  this 
was  doubtlesB  the  real  reason  why  she  eyinced  no 
anxiety  concerning  her  niece,  when  so  many 
other  girls,  far  plainer  than  Aurora  Desmond, 
were  marrying  off  in  acores.  Wise  Mrs.  Ohatter- 
bin,  to  wait  and  watch  so  patiently  and  prudently ! 

^*  I  daresay  the  impudent  niece  Is  in  her  fiit  oid 
aont^s  conftdence,*'  said  the  Misses  Humphreys 
one  to  another — (they  were  neighbors  of  Mrs. 
Ghatterbin)— "  and  when  old  Chatterbin^s  ward, 
Philip  Eanlley,  comes  from  abroad,  they*U  both 
fix  on  kirn  as  the  Mr.  Righl,  He*8  enormously 
rieh,  you  know — young,  handsome,  and  independ- 
6Qt  of  any  control  whateTer.^* 

The  old  maids  sighed,  and  looked  in  the  glaas ; 
perhaps  that  told  them  their  case  was  hopeleas, 
therefore  they  could  more  impartially  decide  for 
others. 

There  were  wiser  folks  than  the  Misses  Hum- 
phreys, who  opined  that  Mrs.  Ghatterbin  would 
do  all  in  her  power  to  secure  Philip  Eardley  for 
her  niece.  But  they  did  not  do  the  wily  and 
deep-thuiking  lady  justice.  She  had  far  different 
Tiews  for  Aurora ;  in  her  hfiart  were  secrets  as 
earefuUy  hidden  as  those  contained  in  Aurora^s 
golded  one.  And  when  Philip  Eardley  made  bis 
tardy  appearance  at  Mrs.  Ghatterbin's  villa,  the 
welcome  was  by  no  means  so  warm  as  might 
have  been  expected  towards  her  late  husband^s 
ward.  Tet,  as  the  Misses  Humphreys  had 
afflrmed,  he  was  rieh,  handsome,  young,  and  free 
of  any  control ;  disengaged,  and  quite  ready  to 
marry,  when  he  could  find  a  wife  to  bis  taste. 
Horeover,  Mrs.  Ghatterbin  had  absolutely  doated 
<m  him  as  a  boy,  humoured,  and  spoilt  him ;  and 
when  the  delicate,  fair-haired  youth  expressed  a 
determination  to  enter  the  naval  Service  (though 
in  expectancy  of  the  fine  property  which  ulti- 
mately  became  bis,)  it  almost  broke  Mrs.  Ghatter- 
bin's  heart ;  for  the  boy  had  been  to  her  as  an 
only  son,  and  with  even  more  than  a  mother*f 
k>Te  she  had  fostered  the  motherless  child  com- 
mitted  to  their  care.  Mr.  Ghatterbin  died  soon 
after,  and  Philip  Eardley  succeeded  to  hia  inheri- 
tance.  Some  mysterious  rumoYurs  were  afloat  at 
the  time  concerning  the  ill-usage  Mrs.  Ghatterbin 
receiTed  from  her  busband's  near  relatives,  the 
Momingtons.  It  was  hinted  that  they  bad  tried 
to  deprive  the  widow  of  some  poräon  of  the 
wealth  which  Mrs.  Ghatterbin  had  beqoeathed 
■dely  to  her ;  but  the  tmth  was  never  pioeitively 
dimlged  or  ascertained,  and  after  a  long  interriü 
of  coobesB  between  the  parties,  they  at  length 
xnet  in  amity,  to  all  appearance,  at  beoame  such 
near  connectioos. 

There  was  a  doad  on  Mrs.  Chatterbin's  bfow 
when  Philip  Eardley  fixed  his  ardent,  inqidring 
gaio  on  Aurora  Desmond.     He  aiaiired  Mrs. 


Ghatterbin  that  he  would  not  hare  loitered  away 
his  time  in  Paris,  had  he  known  how  mtscb  she 
wanted  bim  at  the  villa.  Impudent  fellow!  he 
saw  that  he  was  not  wanted  at  all,  and  he  coold 
not  comprehend  it.  Here  was  a  tranncendently 
loTely,pennile88  girl  depcndent  on  Mrs.  Chatterbb 
and  yet  Mrs.  Ghatterbin,  he  soon  discorered,  by 
no  means  wished  or  enconraged  him  to  fall  in  lore 
with  the  fair  creature ;  so,  of  course,  the  young 
sailor  made  a  point  of  doing  it  as  quickly  as 
posdble,  and  witbout  delay  laid  siege  to  Aurora'g 
undefended  heart  He  was  only  a  year  older 
than  herseif,  and  had  she  not  heard  of  his  daantless 
bravery  and  reckless  daring  from  others  (for 
already  he  had  won  fame  and  bonours),  Aurora 
might  have  regarded  him  as  a  merely  gay, 
captivating,  and  somewhat  effeminate  idler;  for 
Philip  was  delicate  and  slight  in  figure,  and  Üs 
fair  complexion,  bronzcd  by  exposure,  had  it 
retained  its  original  delicacy,  certainly  would  not 
have  rendered  him  the  beau-ideal  of  the  young  en- 
daver  he  was  now,  with  bis  clustering  hyacinibhie 
curls  and  large  expressive,  blue  eyes-^langhing, 
happy  eyes.  Besides  all  this,  to  interest  the  fair 
sex  in  his  behalf,  the  hero  had  lost  an  arm ;  and 
that  loose,  dangling  sleeve  whispered  a  tale  of 
suffering  and  unexampled  courage  and  derotion, 
which  needcd  not  Uie  formidable  accessones 
already  named  to  win  a  way  to  ladies*  hearti ! 

But  Philip  had  hitherto  proved  obdurate;  he 
could  laugfa,  and  dance,  and  flirt,  and  had  created 
Kfurore  in  Paris,  leaving  several  despairingbeaa- 
ties  to  bewail  bis  sudden  retreat.  But  he  haA 
had  enough  of  this  kind  of  thing;  there  was 
a  more  substantial  and  domcstic  stuff  in  Phüip 
Eardley,  than  the  flattering  crowd  of  YanityFair 
were  prone  to  anderstand  or  magnifr.  He  had 
been  led  to  seek  for  excit«ment  in  the  wide 
field  of  naval  glory;  but  now  he  songht  for 
peace,  in  the  home  and  by  the  hearth,  where  the 
pure  and  lovely  are  wont  to  congregate. 

When  Aurora  found  her  impressionB  ofhii 
worth  gradually  developing,  then  her  real  danger 
commenced.  Mrs.  Ghatterbhi  beheld  it  from  the 
first ;  but  she  conld  not  send  PhiKp  from  beneath 
her  roof— and  what  was  io  be  done  ?  Had  she 
flown  elewhere,  and  carried  off  Aurora  with  her, 
Philip  was  not  to  be  cheated ;  he  would  have  fol- 
Iowed.  Philip  was  bold  enough  to  woo  and  dare ; 
and  that  Mrs.  Ghatterbin  knew.  Her  only  hope 
was  in  Aurora^s  evident  miwülrngness  to  yleld  to 
those  natural  Impulses  of  sweet  first  love,  which 
began  to  stir  within  her  iilisophisticated  heart. 
Aurora*8  was  an  impassioned  natare— ehe  could 
love  but  once ;  but,  loving  once,  seif  was  for  erer 
obliterated — eacrificed  on  the  altar  of  her  afTeo- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Ghatterbin  was  pnzzed  to  nnderstand  why 
her  niece  thus  strove,  and  did  violence  to  be^ 
seif,  when  it  seemed  apparent  she  yet  tendeily 
yeamed  towards  the  generous,  affe<^onate  yoath^ 
who  sang  in  ladies  bower  as  sweet  and  pn»iÜNDg 
a  romannt  as  minstrel  ever  wove — as  hero  ever 
dreamt.  There  was  a  mystery  in  Aurora^  coq- 
duct,  and  Mrs.  Ghatterbin  ooidd  not  fiithomit; 
she  was  experienced  enongh  in  human  natare,  and 
in  reading  the  pace  of  ttie  hnman  heart,  to  fed 
perfectiv  oonvinced  that  no  common  or  caprickMif 
motive  influenced  her  niece  in  repolaingthe  prQ(> 
€nod  love  of  auch  an  on*  aa  Phü^  SardOej.  Kj^j» 
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Mn  Cbatterbin  read  that  Aurora  Desmond  loved 
paniooetelj — loved  beyond  the  oomprehension 
of  Philip  Eardley — loved  in  the  concealment  and 
ttlence  of  deepair. 

Despair —  the  handmaid  of  sopentition — ^had 
ooiToded  withits  subtl»,  hateful  poisonthose  sweet 
•priags  of  thought  and  action,  which,  now  tainted 
and  poUmted  at  their  eoorce,  left  the  unhappj  girl 
a  prey  to  her  feTerish  promptings  in  ^*  a  dry  and 
huren  Und  where  no  water  is.^  Tet  her  errors 
were  based  on  nobleness  ol  soul — the  nobleness 
of  sonl^the  nobleness  which  induced  her  to  sacri- 
fiee  self^  her  own  fondest  aspirations,  to  secure 
tho  weal  of  him  she  loved.  ^'My  golden  heart 
•hall  guide  me  in  this  matter,**  she  exciaimed, 
"and  not  my  heait  of  day.** 

Mrs.  Chatterbin  also  hold  oommnnlng«)  with 
herseU^  and  her  oogitations  assumed  somethmg  of 
tbe  ibllowing  cast : — "  She  really  is  a  sweet  young 
creatare,  and  I  am  tmly  sorry  for  her,  bat  it  is 
qaite  impossible  I  can  gire  np  my  long-cherished 
rerenge  on  those  hateful  Momingtons.  I  think 
the  bait  will  catch  the  fish.  Besides,  after  all, 
John  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  and  he  may  love 
her  weil  enough  not  to  care  a  fig  for  the  decep- 
tioii,  eren  if  he  live  to  find  it  out.  But  lifo  is  un- 
eertain  with  m  after  all  '*-^ere  Mrs.  Chatterbin 
•hook  her  head,  and  sighed  *' — and  this  girl  may 

§)  off  before  me.  Then,  no  härm  is  done  to  her. 
at  I  do  hope  to  go  first,  if  it  is  only  to  spite  those 
odioQs  npstarts — ^Sie  rest  of  the  fomily.  What  a 
taking  they'U  be  in,  when  they  find  the  Irish  Des- 
mond has  been  cheated  in  amoug  them  so  !**  and 
Mra.  Chatterbin  Uirly  chuckled  and  rubbed  her 
htods  with  delight,  continuing,  in  a  sentimental 
tone — ^*  However,  I  do  hope  John  will  really  h>Te 
aod  be  kind  to  her,  when  the  truth  pops  out,  as  I 
am  most  likely  to  go  first  But  I  wish  I  could 
luulerstand  whot  the  girl  means.  She  loves  Philip 
dearly — ^I  can  see  that  clearly  enough ;  she  wonld 
gire  her  life  for  him,  affectionate,  sweet,  young 
thing.  And  yet,  here  she  is,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  aU  bis  long  Speeches — and  in  eamest,  too,  not 
coqaeting.  She  was  fancy-free,  too,  tili  Philip  de- 
dded  her  fate.  Thcre's  some  queer,  dark  story 
here — some  Irish  deviby  or  other ;  but  it  suits 
my  purpose,  and,  as  matters  are  rapidly  comlng 
to  a  crisis  between  this  young  couple,  Fll  write 
off  to  the  Momingtons  at  once,  and  apprise  them 
of  my  intended  visit,  wiüi  my  belored  adopted 
daughter,  Aurora  Desmond.  That  girVs  a  cleyer 
haasey,  and  she*s  some  Cünt  suspicion  that  I  don*t 
fove  her  overmuch,  notwithstandiug  I  try  to  pa- 
Ufer  her.  Tis  tme,  I  don*t  bear  her  any  Ql-wül, 
poor  giil,  though  I  did  loathe  her  horrid  £Either; 
bot  if  she  had  looked  sweet  on  my  Philip,  then, 
bdeed,  I  yerily  believe  I  could  hayepoisoned  the 
minx.  I  had  better  start  off  to  Momington  House 
it  once,  or  she  may  change  her  mind,  and  pasaion 
prore  stronger  than  this  dark  Beeret  of  hers,  be  it 
what  ii  may." 

Mre.  Chatterbin  s^d  tmly— she  had  not  alto- 
gether  deceived  Aurora ;  bnt  the  poor  drl,  though 
ihe  intuiÜTely  feit  that  she  was  not  oeloTed  by 
her  aunt,  was  grateful  for  the  kindness  heaped 
«poQ  her,  and  gave  Mrs.  Chatterbin  credit  for  try- 
M^  to  feel  affection  towards  the  orphan  dangfater 
cf  a  man  whose  name  she  deteated. 

Philip  Eardley*8  arriral  had  been  so  radden,  bii 
^psritkm  so  «itoaiidiDg,  hk  wodDg  ao  yehenenli 


and  her  own  heart  so  fiUed  with  new  and  tumult- 
uous  emotions,  that  Aurora  had  no  time  for  calm 
reflection  or  theexercise  of  her  reasoningpowers ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Chatterbin  abniptly  but  decidedly 
informed  Philip  that  she  was  going  to  carry  off 
Aurora  immediately,  to  pay  a  long-promised  yisit 
to  the  Momingtons,  the  youth  merely  replied — 

**  Oh,  very  well;  perhaps  I  may  follow.  John 
Momington  gave  me  an  mTitation,  when  I  met 
him  in  Paris  the  other  day.  He  said  bis  father 
and  mother  would  be  delighted  to  see  me  at  their 
house." 

**No  doubt  they  would,"  said  Mrs.  Chatterbm 
to  faerself;  *UheyVe  daughters  to  marry.  Bnt 
God  forbid  I  should  live  to  see  Philip  Eardley 
married  to  a  Momington — sooner  see  him  dead. 
He^  not  follow,  however,  or  I*m  much  mistaken. 
There  is  a  firmness  about  Aurora  Desmond^s 
mouth,  which  teils  me  her  answer  will  be  a  deci- 
sive  one  before  they  go.  1*11  give  the  foolish  boy 
a  food  opportunity  to  pop  the  question,  and  I 
hope  she*U  be  staunch  to  whatever  Irish  or  Ger- 
man  trarapery  she^s  got  imbedded  in  that  beautl- 
ful  noddle  of  hers.  Ah  1  that  old  gouvemante^ 
Kelly  Blane  —  I  remember  her  well — she  was 
enough  to  tum  a  sensitive  child^s  bnun,  and  sho 
had  the  main  educating  of  this  poor  ncglected 
child.  What  a  princess  she  looks  and  moves, 
though  I  I  donH  wonder  at  Philipps  infatuation ; 
I  only  trust  John  Momington  will  be  as  ready  to 
bite — ru  take  care  she  does  not  refiise  himr 

The  opportunity,  so  eloquently  alluded  to  bj 
Mrs.  Chatterbin,  was  g^ven,  and  Philip  Eardley,  in 
agitated  and  broken  sentences,  offered  Auror» 
Desmond  bis  band,  his  heart,  bis  fortone,  and 
bis  fiune — all  cast  at  her  feet — worthless  withoul 
her.  Her  answer  was  brief— she  never  could  be 
hii.  Philip  plcaded  eloquently,  as  young  lovers 
plead,  but  the  pale  girl  was  firm  in  her  rejection 
of  his  suit 

"  What  means  this  !**  fiercely  exclaimed  the  dis- 
appointed  lover.  "What  folly  is  this,  Aurora  t 
You  love  me — your  eyes  have  told  methe  blessed 
tmth — then,  wherefore  this  horrid  mystery  ?  You 
are  free— speak,  is  it  not  so  f"  raphlly  he  articn« 
lated,  for  anew  ideaof  some  entanglementflashed 
athwart  his  mind. 

"I  am  not  free,  PhOip  Eardley,"  said  Aurora^ 
in  a  low  but  distinct  tone — "  I  am  not  free  to  be* 
come  your  wife." 

"  You  are  and  shall  be,  Aurora,  nnless  yon  deny 
that  yon  love  me.  Can  you  deny  that,  dearest 
andloveliest!" 

He  clasped  her  to  his  breast,  and  she  wepi 
there,  wept  unrestrainedly,  and  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  She  looked  up  in  his  face  for  a  few 
moments,  as  if  contempUting  his  manly  beauty 
with  a  sister's  pride ;  there  was  no  passion  in  her 
pure  loving  gaze — it  was  as  if  she  looked  to  fortify 
herseif  against  some  great  temptation. 

**  I  wilTand  must  save  yon,  Philip  Eardley,  ftom 
a  miion  with  me,"  whispered  Aurora ;  but  she  was 
firm,  and  calm,  and  self-possessed.  ^  I  nerer  caa 
be  your  wife." 

'*  In  merey  teil  me  what  all  this  means,  Aurora,** 
exclaimed  Philip,  passionately — **in  mercy  t^ 
yonrself  and  me.  Are  you  pUghted  to  anodi«r? 
There  is  hope  even  thenl" 

**  Phifip  Eardley,"  responded  Aurora,  disengagk 
inghenelffromliifleiicircliiiganu,  "thertifit« 
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hope.  Again  I  repeat,  I  neyer  wilk  Mark  me, 
not  Üiat  I  neyer  ean — I  never  mll  become  your 
wife.  80  may  Qod  help  me  io  m j  last  extremity.*' 
She  preBsed  cloae  to  her  botom  the  golden  heart. 

*'  Go,  for  a  ialse,  cold-hearted  jade !"  cried 
Philip,  ezaiperated  beyond  the  bounds  of  conren- 
tional  propnetj.  **  IVe  made  a  fool  of  mysel^ 
and  trusted  to  a  woman*s  eyea  1  Farewell,  lüss 
Peemond ;  may  you  be  happy." 

He  gaye  her  a  look,  in  which  paarion  and  re- 
proach  were  blended,  and  ihen  ruabed  precipi- 
tately  from  the  apartment.  Aurora  did  not  look 
up;  but  she  sat,  like  a  statue  of  stone,  cold  and 
gQent — frozen  into  an  attitude  and  expression  of 
«nspeakable  anguish.  From  this  trance  of  woe 
she  waaaronsed  by  Mrs.  Ghatterbin,  and  then  only 
was  Aurora  conscioQS  that  hours  had  elapsed  simee 
Philip  Eardley  had  quitted  her  side.  He  had 
gone ;  whither,  Mrs.  Chatterbin  said  she  did  not 
know,  but  he  had  gone  from  beneath  her  roof  for 
the  preaent.  The  wily  lady  made  no  comment, 
asked  no  question;  she  saw  eyerything  pro- 
gressed  according  to  her  wish,  and  she  let  well 
alone.  Her  kindness  to  Aurora  redoubled,  and 
she  spoke  of  their  approaching  joumey  to  the 
busy  city  in  whose  enyirons  the  Morningtons  re- 
nded,  with  many  anticipations  of  pleasure.  She 
would  not  see  Aurora's  misery ;  even  then,  had  she 
noticed  it,  the  truth  of  the  case  mieht  baye  been 
probcd,  and  one  loying  heart  sayedurom  liye4ong 
unbappiness.  Firm  and  judicious  counsel,  and 
religion^s  healing  yoice  ppeaking  in  mild  accents, 
migot  eyen  then,  at  that  eleventh  hour,  haye  re- 
stored  the  darkened  senses  of  the  deluded  wor- 
ihipper  of  a  dark  and  fearful  prophecy ;  but  Mrs. 
Chatterbin's  was  not  the  yoice  or  the  counsel  to 
do  this ;  her  heart  of  clay  contained  far  more  of 
«yil  than  did  eyen  the  golden  one  of  poor  Aurora 
Desmond.  Philip  Eardley  had  gone,  and  Aurora's 
self-immolation  was  complete ;  but  he  had  gone 
fyom  her  in  anger,  and  this  too  she  must  bear. 
So  that  he  was  sayed,  she  would  endure  all  thines. 
It  was  his  softened  mood  she  feared;  herseif  ue 
distrusted ;  but  now  that  desolaüon  had  suoceeded 
to  his  btloyed  pzesence,  she  became  braye  aod 
ftrong. 

**0h  t  for  Bome  barrier  betwixt  him  and  me,** 
she  criedf  clasping  her  hands  conyuisiyely,  **  that 
could  not  be  oyerstepped,  eyen  by  my  own  weak 
heart— some  dreadful  gulf  yawning  betwixt  us 
that  coidd  nc€  be  oyerleapt,  eyen  in  imamn^tion. 
HiB  is  not  safe  from  me  tili  this  is  so^  Dark 
angels  heard  the  wish,  Aurora  Desmond»  and 
flapped  their  jdoomy  pinions  exultingly. 

The  firm  oiMoruington  k  Son  stood  high  in  the 
ütimation  of  tbe  commercial  world  of  B  ;  and 
the  names  of  Mrs.  Momington  and  her  dau^hters 
headed  the  list  of  patronesses  for  sabscnption 
balls  or  subscription  charities.  MomingtonHooae 
stood  high  and  dir  a  llttle  way  out  of  the  city  of 
B»-^-;  and  a  littie  beyond  it,  stood  the  suburbui 
letreai  of  Mrs.  Selby,  the  widowed  eldeatdaoghter 
d  the  jMntly  Mr.  Momingtoo ;  so  that,  altogether, 
they  mrmed  a  snug,  pleasant  fiunUy  ooterie. 
Aurora  thoudit  the  Memingtons  must  all  loye 
Mr0-  Cbatterbin  yery  deariy  indeed,  tti^  reoep« 
tkm  of  that  My  was  so  warm  and  enthusiastio ; 
an  euthusiasm  and  warmth  which  was  extendad 
to  Aurora  in^a  moat^iyerpoiiering  manner,  Mrs. 
laut^rbin  had  proTidod  h^r.  inth,  dämm  tt4 


Ornaments  of  costly  deseription,  and  reqoeaied 
Aurora  to  array  hereelf  in  äiese  at  all  timet  div* 
ing  her  stay  with  the  Morningtons;  a  requeA 
which  Aurora  could  not,  of  course,  refioae  ta 
oomply  with,  thmking  it  a  mark  of  UndDeBi, 
though  her  chaste  and  simple  taste  reyeltedatths 
load  of  finery  and  jewellery  she  was  ofaÄiged  te 
wear,  m  Order  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Chatterbin.  Bot 
the  Misses  Momington  regarded  her  atdre  ifük 
intense  admlration,  as  did  also  their  mamma,  and 
their  eldest  sister,  Mrs.  Selby ;  it  was  so  eostly, 
so  handsome,  so  distinguisbed.  These  ladies 
judged  both  pereons  and  things  by  the  sttndaid 
of  money  alone ;  it  was  by  what  the  permn  wu 
worth,  and  by  what  the  things  cost,  they  jodgei 
them.  They  had  no  poor  fnends  or  acquaiat* 
ances — ^not  they,  indeed.  If  you  heard  Mra.  Mor- 
nington  desoant  on  the  delightAilqualities  üf  soÄ 
an  one,  be  sure  there  were  carriages  and  a  wett- 
ordered  establiahment  in  the  ba^-mund ;  aod 
the  higher  the  preise  ran,  so  ran  &e  influsnce 
and  wealth  of  the  pereon  raised  in  the  scale  of 
Booiety.  Poyerty  was  an  absolute  crime  in  tiie 
eyes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Momington,  a|id  they  htd 
inoculated  their  children  with  the  same  idessii 
different  degrees. 

Their  eldest  son,  John,  his  father*s  partner  in 
the  banking  business,  had  attained  the  age  of 
nine-and-twenty,  and  still  remained  unmanied. 
He  had  Ions  been  on  the  look-out,  howeyei\  kt 
a  pradent  alliance ;  and,  being  at  the  same  tiae 
an  admirer  of  beauty,  he  was  rather  dilBcnlt  to 
please,  though  it  was  hinted  in  B— —  that  one 
or  two  ladies  whom  he  had  fancied  did  not  red- 
procate  his  regard  suffioiently  to  yenf ure  ob  loa- 
trimony.  Henoe  Mr.  John  was  rather  a  moody 
and  dlfioontented  man;  bat  on  seeing  Aoroia 
Desukond,  he  brightened  up  considerably,  and  Us 
sisters  declared  it  was  a  case  of  loy«  at  fint  nghi. 
— Hogg'e  JnMtr%tctor, 
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Beda*  was  blind  with  age ;  yet  be  went  forth 
To  preach  the  G^snel  message,  new  and  joyfol: 
Led  by  his  guido,  tne  erey-bairM  man  sped  on 
Thro*  city  and  thro^  yulage,  still  proclaimiBg 
The  glorious  **  Word,**  with  all  the  fire  of  youtt. 
Onee,  through  a  yalley  desolate,  he  passed, 
Where  all  around  huge  stones  and  crags  were 

soatterM; 
Thts  Said  the  boy,  his  guide  (but  more  fitnn  Burtb 
Than  malice),  '*  Reyerendfather,  here  are  man] 
Assembled«  w  they  wait  to  hear  thy  teaching." 

The  blind  old  man  drew  up  his  bended  form, 
Oaye  fbrth  bis  text,  expounded  it,  and  preachU 
He  tbreaten*d,  wamM,  exhorted,  dieer'd,  oonsoTA 
So  heartUj,  that  his  mild,  esmeet  tears 
Flow'd  dorwn  to  his  grey  beard.  Then,  atthelasti 
When,  with  the  Lord^s  Prayer  dosing,  timshs 

spake: —  ' 
*'  For  Thine  the  Ungdom,  power,  and  ^ory  ii^ 
For  eyer  and  fer  eyer," — ^through  tbe  yalo 
Ten  thottsand  ydoes  oied,  **Ament  Amenl" 

The  boy«  alUghted  and  repentamt,  kaelt 
Down  at  the  preaeher's  feet,  and  own'dUs  Ak 


►  IJUi^aoll^  u  v«BBBbla  Beia^» 
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**8(m,"  eaid  the  holy  man,  **  hast  tboo  not  read, 

When  men  are  silent,  stones  BhaU  cry  alond  1 

Kever  again  sport  with  the  Word  of  God ; 

It  is  a  mighty  and  a  liying  Word ; 

CatÜDg  l&e  two-edg'd  sword.  When  man  hk  heart 

Htfdens  to  stone,  defyuig  his  Oreater, 

A  heart  of  fleeh  God  in  a  stone  ean  mould.** 

'■^Jhtblin  University  Magazine. 


"OUR  BEST  SOOrETY." 

(From  PutnanCt  Magazine^  for  February.) 
If  gilt  were  only  gold,  er  sugar-candy  com- 
jDon  sense,  what  a  fine  thing  our  society 
would  bei  If  to  lavish  money  upon  ohjett  de 
f«r^  to  wear  the  most  costly  dresses,  and 
always  to  haye  t^em  cut  in  the  height  of  the 
feshion ;  to  build  houses  thirty  feet  broad,  and, 
18  if  they  were  palaces,  to  fumishthem  with 
aD  the  luzurions  deyices  of  Parisian  genias ;  to 

EVe  süperb  banquets,  at  which  ^our  guests 
Qgh,  and  which  make  you  miserable;  to 
drive  a  fine  carriage  (tnd  ape  European  liye- 
ries,  and  crests,  and  coats-of-arms;  to  resent 
the  friendly  adyances  of  your  baker*8  wife, 
and  the  lady  of  your  butcher  (you  beingyour- 
Belf  a  cobbIer*s  daughter) ;  to  talk  much  of 
the  "old  families^  and  of  your  aristocratic 
foreign  frtends ;  to  desptse  labor ;  to  prate  of 
*'good  Society;  "  to  trayesty  and  parody,  in 
c?ery  conceiyable  way,  a  society  which  we 
know  only  in  })o6ks  and  by  the  superficial  ob- 
Berration  of  foreign  travel,  which  arises  outof 
a  social  Organization  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
and  which  is  opposed  to  our  fundamental  and 
essentlal  principles ;  if  all  this  were  fine,  what 
a  prodigiously  fine  society  would  ours  bei 

Such  is  the  conunencementof^  as  it  appears 
to  US,  the  cleyer  and  caustic  article  which  we 
bring  to  our  readers  notice. 

We  are  not  Quixotic  enough  to  enter  the 
Üst,  and  break  a  lance  in  defence  of  American 
society,  whether  it  be  as  theauthor  represents 
or  the  reyerse,  but  we  can  not  suffer  a  few 
covert  insinuations  against  older  countries 
to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  unimportant  for  wri- 
ters,  of  the  Reynolds  or  Dudeyant  stämp, 
to  malign  a  society  of  which  they  know  noth- 
ing, and,  for  the  sake  of  pandering  to  the 
worthless,  to  misrepresent  those  to  whom  it 
has  pleased  Proyidence  to  assign  a  higher  Posi- 
tion in  the  Scale  of  social  life,  ai  their  writings 
carry  no  weight  with  the  few  well-prindpled 
persons  into  whose  hands  they  may  acciden- 
teüy  fkU — bat  it  is  of  importaaoe  that,  in  a 
WqU  wrifcten  article,  such  as  we  haye  before 
HS,  the  writer  should  notbe  permitted  to  insin- 
tiate,  that  the  same  reyolting  picture, which  he 
I^esents  as  a  fhithful  pourta^ture  of  *'  the  best 
Americaa  sooisty,**  may  »pply  t»  the  flame 


dass  of  society  in  oMer  countries.    We  wfll, 
howeyer,  let  the  writer  speak  for  himself : — 

•*  This  oocorred  to  ns  upon  lately  rcceiying  «. 
card  of  invitatio«  to  a  brilliant  halt  We  were 
quietly  ruminating  orerour  eyening  firo,  with 
D'Israeli's  Wellington  Speech,  "  all  tears,"  m 
our  band,  with  the  account  of  a  great  man*8 
burial,  and  a  little  man^s  triumph  across  the 
Channel.  So  many  great  men  gone,  we  mused, 
and  such  great  crises  impending !  This  demo- 
cratic  moyement  in  Europe ;  Kossuth  and  Mai- 
zini  waiting  fbr  the  moment  to  giye  the  word« 
The  Russian  bear  watchfuUy  sucking  his  paws; 
Napoleon*s  empire  rediviyus;  Cuba,  and  an- 
nezation,  and  slavery ;  Oalifomia  and  Austra- 
lia^  and  the  consequent  considerations  of  pdf- 
tiad  economy;  dearme  1  exclaimed  we,  put- 
ting  on  a  fre^  hodf^l  of  coal,  we  must  look  t 
little  into  the  State  of  parties. 

As  we  put  down  the  coal-scuttle  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  We  said,  "  come  in," 
and  in  came  a  neat  Alhambra-watered  enyc- 
lope,  containing  the  announcemcnt  that  the 
queen  of  fashion  was  "  at  home"  that  evening 
week.  Later  in  the  eyening,  came  a  friend  to 
smoke  a  cigar.  The  card  was  lying  upon  the 
table,  and  he  read  it  with  eagemcss.  "  YouH 
go,  of  course,"  said  he,  "  for  you  will  meet 
the  *best  society.*** 

Shall  we  truly?  shall  we  really  see  the 
"best  society  of  the  city,**  the  picked  flower 
of  itsgenius,  character,  andbeauty?  What 
makesthe  "best society"  of  menandwomenf 
The  neblest  specimens  of  each,  of  course. — 
The  men  who  mould  the  time,  who  refresh  our 
fiuth  in  heroism  and  yirtue,  who  make  Plato^ 
and  Zeno,  and  Shakspeare,  and  all  Shaka- 
peare^s  gentlemen,  possible  again.  The  womeiL 
whose  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  dignity,  and 
high  accomplishmont  and  grace,  make  us  un- 
derstand  the  Geeek  Mythology,  and  weaken 
our  desire  to  haye  some  glunpse  of  the  famous 
women  of  history.  The  "  hett  iocUty''  is  th(U 
in  which  the  virtues  are  most  ehvnmg^  whuik 
M  the  tnost  eJubritahle,  forgicing^  hnp-m^er- 
ing^modest^andinnoeent.  The  ''leetsoeuiy^ 
M,  in  its  very  name^  that  in  which  there  is  the 
Uast  hypocrisy  and  insincerity  of  all  hinds^ 
which  reeoiU  from,  amd  hlasts.  artißeiality, 
which  is  anxious  to  he  all  that  human  natnre 
ean  he,  and  which  stemly  reprobates  all  shai^ 
low  pretence,  all  coxcombry  and  foppery^  and 
insists  upon  simplicity,  as  the  infallible  choT' 
acteristic  of  true  worth.  That  is  the  "  hest 
society^^  which  eomprises  the  hest  men  and 
women. 

In  his  graphio  sketch  of  what  good  society 
should  be,  we  could  almoet  fkncy  that  tb# 
artist  Bnkitentionally  drew  from  real  Englisk 
Hfe — such  life  m  Washington  Irving,  who 
intimately  knew  and  feit  the  perfection  ot 
"  English  best  society/*  loved  to  dweU  oa 
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"  Had  we  recenÜy  >trrived  from  the  moon, 
we  might,  upon  hearing  that  we  wero  to  meet 
the  "best  Society,"  havefanciedthat  wewerc 
about  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  not  to  be  over- 
▼alued.  But  unfortunately  we  were  not  so 
freshly  arrived.  We  had  received  other  cards, 
and  had  perfected  our  toilette  many  times,  to 
meet  this  same  society,  so  magnificently  des- 
cribed,  and  had  found  it  the  least  ^*  best"  of 
all  Whocompose  itf  Whom  shall  we  meet 
if  we  go  to  this  ball  ?  We  shall  meet  three 
classes  of  persons:  Ist,  those  who  are  rieh, 
and  who  have  all  that  money  can  buy; — 
2d,  those  who  belong  to  what  are  technically 
calied  "  the  good  old  fitmilies,"  because  some 
ancestor  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  State  or 
eountry,  or  was  yery  rieh,  and  has  kept  the 
fortune  in  the  iamily ;  and  8rdly,  a  swarm  of 
youths  who  can  dance  dextorously,  and  who 
are  invited  for  that  purpose.  Now  they  are 
all  arbitrary  and  factitious  distinctions  upon 
which  to  base  so  profound  a  social  differcnce 
as  that  which  exists  in  American,  or,  at  least, 
in  New  York  society.  Ist,  as  a  gencral  rule, 
the  rieh  men  of  every  commmiity  who  make 
their  own  money  are  not  the  most  generally 
intelligent  and  cultivated.  They  have  a  shrewd 
talent  which  secures  a  fortune,  and  which 
keeps  them  closely  at  the  werk  of  amassing 
from  their  youngest  years  until  they  are  old. 
They  are  sturdy  men,  of  simple  tastes  oflen. 
Sometimcs,  though  rarely,  very  generous,  but 
necessarily  with  an  altogether  false  and  exag- 
gerated  idea  of  the  importance  of  money.  They 
are  a  rather  rough,  unsympathetic,  and,  per- 
haps,  sei  fish  class,  who,  themselvcs,  despise 
purple  and  fine  linen,  and  still  prefer  a  cot-bed 
and  a  bare  room,  although  they  may  be  worth 
millions.  But  they  are  married  to  scheming 
or  ambitious  or  disappointed  women,  whose 
life  is  a  prolonged  pageant,  and  they  are  drag- 
ged  hither  and  thither  in  it,  are  bled  of  their 
golden  blood,  and  forced  into  a  position  they 
do  not  covet  and  which  they  despise.  They 
are  the  inheritors  of  wealth.  How  many  of 
them  inherit  the  valiant  genius  and  hard  fru- 
gality  which  built  np  their  fortunes;  how 
many  acknowledge  the  stem  andheayy  respon- 
sibility  of  their  opportunities." 

If  this,  be  just  with  regard  to  the  author's 
countrymen,  how  mach  ought  we  to  rejoice 
that,  in  our  less  go-a-head  eountry,  our  leaders 
of  "  the  best  society  '*  are  also  found,  mirahiU 
dietu,  to  be  leaders,  in  what?  the  literary, 
BcientiGc,  Philanthropie,  &c  societies  every- 
where  so  abundant  amongst  our  plodding 
humdrum  countrymen,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  iequitur^  because  a  man  is  a 
Lord  or  estated  gentleman,  his  son  must 
necessarily  dream  away  his  life  in  Sybarite 
loxury,  or  dilute  his  manhood  with  flctitious 
aentimentality. 


The  best  sermon  eyer  preached  opon  societTy 
within  our  knowledge,  is  "  Vanity  Fair."  Is 
the  spirit  of  that  stoiy  less  true  of  New-Tork 
than  of  London  ?  Probably  we  neyer  see 
Amelia  at  our  parties,  nor  Lieutenant  George 
Osbome,  nor  good  gawky  Dobbin,  nor  Urs. 
Rebeeca  Sharp  Crawley,  nor  old  Steyne.  We 
are  yery  much  pained,  of  course,  that  any 
author  ahould  take  such  dreary  yiews  of  human 
nature.  We,  for  our  parts,  all  go  to  Mr& 
Potiphar^s  to  refresh  our  faith  in  men  and 
women.  Generosity,  amiability,  a  catholic 
charity,  simplicity,  taste,  sense,  high  coltiya- 
tion,  and  intelligence,  distinguish  our  par> 
ties.  The  statesman  seeks  their  stimulating 
influence ;  the  literary  man,  alter  the  dayfs 
labor,  desires  the  repose  of  their  elegant  coa- 
yersatiou ;  the  professionid  man  and  the  mer- 
chant  hurry  up  from  down  town  to  shufSo 
off  the  coil  of  heayy  duty,  and  forget  the 
drudgcry  of  life  in  the  agreeable  picture  of 
its  amenities  and  graco  presented  by  Mrs. 
Potiphar*s  bau.  Is  this  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, or  "Vanity  Fair"  the  satire?  What  are 
the  prospects  of  any  society  of  which  that 
taleis  the  true  history?  "Vanity  Fair"  is 
peculiarly  a  picture  of  modern  society." 

The  author  does  not,  howeyer,  present  his 
characters  as  "  the  best  society ;"  neither  does 
he  pretend  that  the  Marquis  of  Steyne  is  a  type 
of  the  English  nobility,  nor  that  Becky  is  a 
truthful  Sketch  of  an  English  matron. 

It  aims  at  English  follies,  but  its  mark  is 
uniyersal,  as  the  madness  is.  It  is  callcd  a 
Satire,  but  after  much  diligcnt  reading,  we 
cannot  discoyer  the  satire.  A  State  of  society 
not  at  all  superior  to  that  of  *  Vanity  Fair '  is 
not  unknown  to  our  experierce ;  and,  unless 
truth-telling  be  satire ;  unless  the  most  tragi- 
cally  real  portraiture  be  satire  ;  unless  scald- 
ing  tears  of  sorrow,  and  the  bitter  regret  of  a 
manly  mind  oyer  the  miserable  spectacle  of 
artificiality,  wasted  powers,  misdirected  ener- 
gies,  and  lost  opportunities,  be  satirical ;  we 
do  not  find  satire  in  that  sad  story.  The 
reader  closes  it  with  a  grief  beyond  tears.  It 
leayes  a  yague  apprehcnsion  in  the  mind,  as 
if  we  should  suspect  the  air  to  be  poisoned. 

"  Sentimental  maidens,upon  yelyetsofitö,  or  in 
calf-bound  libraries,  resolye  that  it  is  an  insnlt 
to  human  nature — are  sure  that  their  yelyet 
and  calf-bound  fViends  are  notlike  the  drama- 
tis  personas  of  *  Vanity  Fair,*  and  that  the 
drama  is  therefore  hideous  and  unreal.  They 
should  remember,  what  they  uniformly  and 
uniyersally  forget,  that  we  are  not  inyited, 
upon  the  rising  of  the  curtatn,  to  behold  a  cob> 
morama,  or  picture  of  the  world,  but  a  repre* 
aentation  of  that  part  of  it  caUed  Vanity  Ftäu 
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What  its  jast  limits  are— how  hr  its  poisonous 
purlleus  reach — how  much  of  the  worid^s  air 
H  tainted  by  it,  is  a  question  which  every 
thooghtful  man  will  ask  himsel^  with  a  shud- 
der,  aod  look  sadlj  around,  to  answer.  If  the 
seotimentai  objectors  rally  again  to  the  charce, 
aod  declare  that,  if  we  wish  to  improTe  the 
World,  its  yirtuous  ambition  must  be  piqued 
and  stimulatcd  by  making  the  shining  heights 
of  "the  ideal"  mope  radiant;  we  reply,  that 
Boneshall  surpass  us  in  honoring  the  men 
whot>e  creations  of  beauty  inspire  and  instruct 
mankind.  But  if  ihey  beneüt  the  world,  it  is 
no  lefis  true  that  a  vivid  apprehension  of  the 
depths  into  which  we  are  sunken  or  may  sink, 
MTFes  the  sours  courage  quite  as  much  as  the 
lUuriDg  mirage  of  the  happy  heights  we  may 
tttain.  *  To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature/ 
is  stOl  the  most  potent  method  of  shaming  sin 
tod  strengthcning  virtue. 

"If  *Vanity  Fair'  is  a  satire,  what  novel  of 
soficty  is  not  ?  Are  *  Vivian  Grey,'  and  *  Pel- 
btm,'  and  the  longcatalogue  of  books  illustrar 
ting  English,  or  the  host  of  Balzacs,  Sands, 
Sucs,  and  Dumas,  that  paint  Frcnch,  society, 
anyless  satires?  Nay,  if  you  should  catch 
anj  dandy  in  Broadway,  or  in  Pall-Mall,  or 
upon  the  Boulevards,  this  yery  moming,  and 
write  a  coldly  true  history  of  his  life  and 
ictions,  his  doin<]:s  and  undoings,  would  it  not 
bc  the  most  scathing  and  tremendous  satire  ? 
—if  by  Satire  you  mean  the  consuming  melan- 
choly  of  the  conviction,  that  the  life  of  that 
pendant  to  a  moustache,  is  an  insult  to  the 
possible  life  of  a  man  ? 

"  We  went  to  the  brilliant  ball.  There  was 
too  mach  of  eyerything.  Too  much  light,  and 
eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  and  flirting, 
and  dressing,  and  feigning,  and  smirking,  and 
much  too  many  people.  Good  taste  insists 
first  opon  fitness.  But  why  had  Mrs.  Potiphar 
giren  this  ball  ?  We  inquired  industriously, 
and  leamcd  it  was  because  she  did  not  giye 
one  last  year.  Is  it  then  essontial  to  do  this 
thing  biennially  ?  inquired  we  with  some 
trepidation.  *  Certainly,*  was  the  bland  reply, 
*or  society  will  forget  you.'  Every  body  was 
nnhappy  at  Mrs.  Potiphar's,  save  a  few  girls 
and  boys,  who  danced  yiolently  all  the  eyen- 
ing.  Those  who  did  not  dance  walked  up  and 
down  the  rooms  as  well  as  they  could,  squee- 
zing  by  non-dancing  ladies,  causing  them  to 
swear  in  their  hearts  as  the  brusque  broad- 
doth  carried  away  the  light  outwork  of  gauzo 
and  gossamer.  The  dowagers,  rangedin  solid 
phalanx,  occupicd  all  the  chairs  and  sofas 
igainst  the  wall,  and  fanned  themselyes  until 
npper  Urne,  looking  at  each  other*s  diaroonds, 
tad  critieizing  the  toilettes  of  th«  younger 
ladies,  each  narrowly  watching  her  peculiar 
Polly  Jane,  that  sV.e  did  not  betray  too  much 
interest  for  any  man  who  was  not  of  a  certain 
fortane.  It  is  the  cold,  vulgär  truth,  madam, 
BOf  are  we  in  the  slightest  dcgree  exaggera- 
tiag,  £lderlygeiitleiaen,twi8ting  Single  poyes 


in  a  very  wretched  manner,  came  up  and 
bowed  to  the  dowagers,  and  smirked,  and  said 
it  was  a  pleasant  party,  and  a  handsome  house, 
and  then  clutchcd  their  hands  behind  them, 
and  walked  miserably  away,  looking  as  aifable 
as  possible.  And  the  dowagers  made  a  little 
fun  of  the  elderly  gentlemen,  among  them- 
selyes, as  they  walked  away. 

"  Then  came  the  younger  non-dancing  men, 
— a  class  of  the  Community  who  wear  black 
cravats  and  waistcoats,  and  thrust  their 
thumbs  and  forefingers  in  their  waistcoat  poo- 
kets,  and  are  called  *  talking  men.'  Some  of 
them  are  literary,  and  affect  the  philosopher; 
hayc,  perhaps,  written  a  book  or  two,  and  are 
a  small  species  of  lion  to  yery  young  ladiea 
Some  are  of  the  hlasi  kind ;  men  who  affect 
the  extremest  elegance,  and  are  reputed  *  so 
aristocratic,'  and  who  care  for  nothing  in  par> 
ticular,  but  wish  they  had  not  been  bom  gen- 
tlemen, in  which  case  they  might  haye 
escaped  ennui.  These  gentlemen  stand  with 
hat  in  band,  and  coats  and  trowsers  most  un- 
exceptionable.  They  are  the  *  so  gentlemanly* 
persons,  of  whom  one  hears  a  great  deal,  but 
which  seems  to  mean  nothing  but  cleanlincss. 
Vivian  Grey  and  Pelham  are  the  modeis  of 
their  ambition,  and  they  succeed  in  being  Pen- 
dennis. They  onjoy  the  reputation  of  beine 
*yery  clever,'  and  *very  talented  fellows/ 
'smart  chaps.'  &c.,  but  they  refrain  irom 
proying  what  is  so  generously  conceded.  They 
are  often  men  of  a  certain  cultivation.  They 
have  travelled,  many  of  them, — spending  a 
year  or  two  in  Paris,  and  a  month  or  two  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Consequently  they  endure 
society  at  home,  with  a  smile,  and  a  shrug, 
and  a  graceful  superciliousness,  which  is  very 
engaging.  They  are  perfectly  at  home,  and 
they  rather  despise  Young  America,  which  in 
the  next  room,  is  diligently  eaming  its  invita- 
tion.  They  prefer  to  hoyer  about  the  ladies 
who  did  not  come  out  this  season,  but  are  a 
little  used  to  the  world,  with  whom  they  are 
upon  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  who  criti- 
cize  together  very  freely  all  the  great  events 
in  the  ^eat  world  of  fashion. 

"Frbm  these  groups  wo  passed  into  the 
dancing-room.  We  have  seen  dancing  in 
other  countries,  and  dressing.  We  have  cer- 
tainly  never  seen  gentlemen  dance  so  easily, 
gracefuUy  and  well  as  the  American.  But  the 
style  of  dancing,  in  its  whirl,  its  rush,  its  fury, 
is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  masked  balls 
at  the  French  opcra,  and  at  the  balls  at  the 
Salle  Valentino^  the  Jardin  Mdbilley  the  Chor 
teau  Rougßy  and  other  favorite  rcsortsofPari- 
sian  Grisettcs  and  Lorettes.  We  saw  a  few 
young  men  looking  upon  the  dance  very 
soberly,  and,  upon  inquiry,  leamed  that  they 
were  engaged  to  certain  ladies  of  the  corps-de- 
ballet  Nor  did  we  wonderthat  the  spectacle 
of  a  young  woman  whirling  in  a  decolletS  stateL 
and  in  the  embrace  of  a  warm  youth,  around 
a  heated  room,  indaced  a  little  sobriefy  upon 
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^er  loYer's  hce^  if  not  s  aadness  in  bis  heart 
Amüsement,  recreation.  enjojment!  There 
•re  no  more  beautiful  Uiings.  But  this  pro- 
ceeding  falls  under  another  head.  We  watobed 
tbe  Tarious  toilettes  of  these  bounding  bellcs. 
Tbej  were  rieb  and  tasteful  But  a  man  at 
pur  elbow,  of  ezperience  and  sbrewd  Observa- 
tion, Said,  with  a  sneer,  for  wbich  we  called 
bim  to  account  *I  obserre  tbat  American 
ladies  are  so  rieb  in  cbarms  tbat  tbey  are  not 
at  all  ohary  of  tbem.  It  is  certainl j  generous 
to  US  miserable  black  coats.  But,  do  you 
)mow,  it  strikes  me  as  a  generositv  of  di^laj 
ibat  must  necessarily  leave  tbe  donor  poorer 
in  maidenly  feeling.'  We  tbougbt  ourselves 
<7nical,  but  tbis  was  intolerable ;  and  in  svery 
cri^  manner  we  demanded  an  apology. 

**  Why,"  responded  oor  fiiend  witb  more 
ui  sadness  tban  of  satire  in  bis  tone,  ^  wby 
are  you  so  ezasperated  t  Look  at  tbis  scene  1 
Consider  tbat  tbis  is,  really  tbe  life  of  tbese 
girls.  Tbis  is  wbat  tbey  *'  oome  out*  for.  Tbis 
is  tbe  end  of  tbeir  ambitioo.  Tbey  tbink  of 
it,  dream  of  it,  long  for  it  Is  it  amusement? 
Yes,  to  a  few,  posstoly.  But  listen,  and  gatber, 
if  you  can,  finom  tiieir  remarks  (wben  tbey 
make  any)  tbat  tbey  baye  any  tbou^t  be- 
yond  tbis,  and  going  to  cburcb  yery  ri^dly  on 
ßunday.  Hie  rigor  of  polking  and  cbmrch- 
going  are  proportioned ;  as  is  tbe  one  so  is  tbe 
ptber.  My  young  fiiends,  I  am  no  ascetic,  and 
üo  not  fuppose  a  man  is  damned  because  be 
dances.  But  Life  is  not  a  ball  (more's  tbe 
pity,  truly,  for  tbese  butterflies,)  nor  is  its  sole 
dnty  and  ddi^t,  dancing.  Wben  I  oonsider 
tbis  spectacle, — wben  I  remember  wbat  a  no- 
ble and  beautiful  woman  is,  wbat  a  manly 
man, — wben  I  reel,  daoled  by  tbis  glare,  drun- 
ken  witb  tbese  perfumes,  oonftised  by  tbis 
lüluring  music,  and  reflect  opon  tbe  enormous 
sums  wasted  in  a  p<Mnpous  profiision  tbat  de- 
liffbts  no  one, — wben  I  look  around  upon  all 
Ibis  rampant  Talgarity  in  timsel  and  Arussds 
laoe,  and  tbink  bow  fortunes  en,  bow  men 
Btruggle  and  lose  tbe  bloom  of  Uieir  bonesty, 
bow  women  bide  in  a  smiling  pretence,  and 
eye  witb  caustic  g^nces  tbeir  neigbbor's  newer 
bouse,  diamonds,  or  porcelain,  and  observe 
tbeir  dauffbters,  sucb  as  tbese, — wby,  I  trem* 
ble,  cmd  mi»  Beerte  Uhnight^  every  ^eraek^  hau 
thi$  Winter  will  he,  not  ths  pletuant  eoeietp  ^ 
men  and  toomen,  but  btin  in  tbis  toüno 
oouirrRT — an  orgU  euch  ae  rotting  Corinth 
iowy  a  frenaiel  feeiieal  ef  Bem%  i(h  ite  deea- 
ieneeJ* 

Tbere  was  a  aober  tmtb  in  tbis  bittemess, 
and  wo  tumed  away  to  e6c^>e  tbe  sombre 
tbougbt  of  tbe  moment  Addressing  one  of 
tbe  panting  Houris  wbo  stood  melting  in  a 
Window,  we  spoke  fand  confess  bow  absurdly) 
of  tbe  Dusseldorf  Gallery.  It  was  merely  to 
i^Toid  saying  bow  warm  tbe  room  was,  and 
bow  pleasant  tbe  party  was ;  fibcts  upon  wbicb 
we  1^  already  sufflciently  enUu^ged.  **  Yes, 
tbey  are  pretty  pictures:  but  lat  bow  long  it 


must  bav«  taken  ICr.  IfcMMMorf  to  paint  thwi 
all;**  was  tbe  reply. 

By  tbe  Famesian  Hereulee!  no  Rofnaa 
sylpb  in  ber  city's  dedine  wonld  ever  b^Te 
called  tbe  snn-god,  Mr.  ApoHo.  We  hopc  tbat 
Houri  melted  entirely  away  in  tbe  window» 
but  we  eertainly  did  not  stay  to  sce. 

Here  is  tbe  covert  insinuaUon  alluded  to, — 
"  But  evcn  in  tbis  young  oountry,"— of  wbich 
witb  reason  we  eomplain.  Does  Ütt  writer, 
in  tbis  description  of  a  ball,  (wbicb  we  eouM 
almost  fimcy  was  borrowed  from  Eugene  Sue« 
or  a  certain  preacber  some  bundred  mila^ 
west,  wbo,  in  alluding  to  tbe  ladies  wbo,  twe 
eyenings  before  bad  graced  a  somewbat  eKe- 
tingul  bau,  designated  tbem  as  **  ragged 
inebriates,**)  and  bis  stül  more  disgusting  pic- 
ture  of  tbe  supper  scene,  mean  toassertby  bis 
^  eyen  in  tbis  young  oountry  **  tbat  in  «Ider 
oountries — Great  Britain  for  instance — ^worsi 
scenes  are  tbe  every-day  life  of  tbe  "  best  sod- 
ety,**  or  is  it  merely  a  salyeto  Yankee  yani^t 

As  we  Said  before,  we  baye  no  inteo6on  of 
Splintering  a  lance  in  defence  of  American 
women ; — ^Tbe  author  will  be,  doubtless,  ar- 
raigned  before  tbe  Woman*s  Rigbts  ConyeD- 
tion,  to  answer  for  bis  assertions,  be  tbey  cor- 
rect  or  otberwise,  but  we  cannot  permit  so  fod 
a  libel  on  our  coimtryfolk  to  pass  unrebuked, 
or  witbout  assuring  Üie  writer  tbat  bis  sket- 
cbes,  altbougb  it  be  possible  tbey  are  fiütbfol 
representations  of  New  York,  Boston,  or  Phfla- 
delpbia  lifo— Amencan  city  life,  in  foct —  wffl 
not  pass  as  genuine  witb  any  one  acqoainted 
witb  Englisb,  or,  we  wonld  add,  Canadka 
Society.  We  would  ftniber  assure  bin  tbat, 
altbougb  be  bas  an  undoubted  rigbt  to  sbow 
up,  or  libel,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  bis  own  ooun- 
trymen  yet,  wben  be  attempts  to  point  tbe 
finger  of  ridicule  against  tbose  be  knows 
notbing  about,  be  but  eams  for  bimself  tbe 
distinction  of  appearing  as  a  sort  of  Reync^ds^ 
wbo  after  irritating  tbe  yanity  of  tbe  greatest 
natton  in  all  oreation,  is  fain  to  sootbe  tbeir 
irate  foelings  witb  assurances  tbat,  owing  to 
repubücan  institutions,  tbe  ^^orgies  sucb  as 
rotting  Corintb  saw  **  are  not  as  bad  as  tbose 
wbicb  mark  tbe  decadenee  of  tbe  eastera 
empires,  and  would  baye  been  worse  bot  for 
Demoeraep, 

Passing  out  toward  tbe  supper-room  wo 
encountered  two  young  men.  "  Wbat,  Hai,** 
Said  one,  "  you  at  Mrs.  Potipbar*s  T  It  seena 
tbatHal  waaaipnKofoiiQoftha  ^^oldfiuBi» 
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Beß."  "  Wen,  Joe,"  Bald  Hai,  s  little  conftis- 
ed,  "  it  u  a  little  straDse.  The  &ct  is  I  didn*t 
mean  to  be  here,  but  I  concluded  to  compro- 
mise  by  coming,  and  not  heing  introducm  to 
tke  ho9L^  Hai  could  come,  eat  Potiphar's  sup- 
per, drink  bis  wines,  spoil  bis  carpets,  laugb 
at  bis  ßishionable  struggles,  and  assume  tiäe 
pappjism  of  a  foreigDlord,because  be  disgraced 
the  Dame  of  a  man  wbo  bad  done  some  ser- 
fice  ßomewbere,  wbil©  Potipbar  was  only  an 
honest  man  wbo  made  a  fortune. 

The  sopper-room  was  a  pleasant  place. — 
The  table  was  covered  witb  a  cbaos  of  supper. 
Every  thing  sweet  and  rare,  and  bot  and  cold, 
eolid  and  liquid  was  tbere.  It  was  tbe  yery 
^»otheosis  of  gut  gingerbread.  Tbere  was  a 
onirersal  rusb  and  struggle.  Tbeebiurge  of 
the  gaards  at  Waterioo  was  notbing  to  it. — 
Jellies,  custard,  oyster-soup,  ice-cream,  wine 
ind  water,  gusbcd  in  profuse  cascades  OTer 
transparent  precipices  of  t>ulU,  muslin,  ganze, 
iflk  and  satin.  Clumsy  boys  tumbled  against 
oostly  dresses  and  smeared  tbem  witb  pre- 
ßenr^ — wben  clean  platcsfaiied,  tbe  content«« 
of  plates  already  used  were  quietly  "  cbucked" 
onder  tbe  table — beel-taps  of  Champagne  were 
poored  into  tbe  oyster  tureens  or  overflowed 
upon  plates  to  clear  tbe  glasses — wine  of  all 
kinds  flowed  in  torrents,  parlicularly  down  tbe 
throats  of  Tcry  young  men,  wbo  evincedtbeir 
manhood  by  becoming  noisy,  troublesome  and 
disgusting,  and  were  finally  eitber  led,  sick, 
into  the  hat  room,  or  carried  out  of  tbe  way 
drank.  Tbe  supper  over,  tbe  young  people 
attended  by  tbeir  matrons  descended  to  tbe 
dandng-room  for  tbe  "German."  Tbis  is  a 
dance  commencing  usually  at  midnight  or  a 
little  after,  and  continuing  indefinitely  toward 
dajbreak.  Tbe  young  people  were  attended 
by  their  matrons,  wbo  were  tbere  to  supervise 
the  morals  aad  manners  of  tbeir  cbarges.  To 
Becure  the  p^ormaaoes  of  this  duty,  tbe 
yoong  people  took  good  care  to  sit  wbere  tbe 
mttrons  could  not  see  tbem,  nor  did  they,  by 
any  chance,  look  toward  tbe  quarter  in  which 
the  matrons  sat  In  tbat  quarter,  through  all 
the  yarying  raazes  of  the  prolonged  dance,  to 
two  o*clo<3c,  to  three,  to  four,  sat  tbe  bedia- 
mondcd  dowagers,  the  motbers,  tbe  matrons, 
—against  nature,  against  common  sense. — 
They  babbled  witb  eacb  other,  they  drowsed, 
they  dozed.  Tbeir  &ns  feil  listless  into  t^eir 
kpcL  In  tbe  adjoining  room,  out  of  the  wak- 
ing  sight,  eyen,  of  the  then  sleeping  mammas, 
the  daugbters  wbirled  in  tbe  close  embrace  of 
Partners  wbo  bad  brought  down  bottles  <^ 
Champagne  firom  the  supper-room,  and  put 
them  by  tbe  side  of  their  cbairs  for  occasicma] 
lefteshment  during  tbe  danoe.  The  dizsy  bours 
Btaggercd  by — **  Azalia,  you  mt/#*comenow,'* 
had  been  already  said  a  dozen  times,  but  only 
M  by  tbe  scribes.  Finidly  it  was  dedared 
witb  antbority.  Azalia  went, — Amelia — ^Ara- 
Wla.  Tbe  rest  foUowed.  Tbere  was  pro- 
h»ged  doftking,  and  lin^ring  fiirewelU.    A 


few  papas  were  in  the  supper-room,  sitting 
among  the  debrü  of  game.  A  few  young  non- 
dandng  husbands  sat  beneath  gas  supematur- 
ally  bright,  reading  wbatever  chance  book  was 
at  band,  and  tbinking  of  the  young  cbild  at 
home  waiting  for  mamma  wbo  was  dancing  tbe 
"  Gennan"  below.  A  few  exhausted  matrons 
sat  in  tbe  robingroom,  th^  sad,  wisbing 
Jane  woaM  come  up ;  assaüed  at  interrals  br 
a  Tague  suspicion  tbat  it  was  not  quite  worth 
while;  wondering  bow  it  was  they  used  to 
keep  such  good  toes  at  balls ;  yawning,  and 
looking  at  their  watches ;  while  the  regulär 
beat  of  tbe  music  below,  witb  sardonic  sadness» 
continued.  At  last  Jane  came  up,  bad  had 
the  most  glorious  üme,  and  went  down  with 
maomia  to  tbe  carriage,  and  so  droTe  hon»e. 
Even  the  last  Jane  went— the  Ust  noisy  youth 
was  expelled,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potipbar  hav- 
ing  duly  performed  Aeir  biennia]  soebl  duty, 
dismissed  the  music,  ordercd  tbe  servaats  to 
coont  the  speons,  and  an  bour  or  two  after 
dayligbt  went  to  bed.  Enviable  Mr.  and  Un. 
Potipbar  f 

Tbis  is  the  present  State  of  parties.  They 
are  wiidly  extravagant,  füll  of  senseiess  dis- 
play ;  they  are  avoided  by  tbe  pleasant  and 
intelligent,  and  swarm  with  reckless  regimenta 
of  "Brownes  men.**  Tbe  ends  of  the  eartli 
contribute  their  choioest  products  to  tbe  sup- 
per, and  tbere  is  every  ttiing  tbat  wealth  caa 
purchasc,  and  all  tbe  spacious  splendor  tbat 
tbirty  feet  front  can  a£brd.  They  are  bot,  and 
orowded,  and  glaring.  Tbere  is  a  little  weak 
scandal,  venomous,  not  witty,  and  a  stream  cC 
weary  platitude,  mortifying  to  eveiy  sensible 
person.  Will  any  of  our  Pendenms  friends 
intermit  tbeir  Indignation  fbr  a  moment,  and 
consider  bow  many  good  tbings  they  baye  saad 
or  beard  during  tbe  season  ?  If  Mr.  Podphar^a 
eyes  sbould  chance  to  fall  here,  will  be  reckon 
the  amount  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  he 
derived  from  Mrs.  Potipbar*s  ball,  and  wiH 
tbat  lady  candidly  confess  wbat  she  gained 
from  it  besides  weariness  and  (]^gast  ?  Wbat 
eloquent  sermons  we  remember  to  bave  beard 
in  wbich  tbe  sins  of  Babylon,  Jericho  and 
Gomorrab  were  scatbed  with  boly  Indignation. 
The  dotb  is  very  bard  upon  Cain,  and  oom- 
pletely  routs  tbe  erring  kings  of  Judah.  The 
Spanish  Inquiation,  too,  gets  ingbtfnl  knock% 
and  tbere  is  much  eloquent  exbortation  to 
preach  tbe  gospel  in  tbe  interior  of  Siam.  Lei 
it  be  preached  tbere  and  God  speed  tbe  word. 
But  let  US  ALSO  bave  a  tezt  or  two  in  Broad- 
way and  the  Avenue. 

Tbere  is  a  picture  m  tbe  Luxembourg  eal- 
lery  at  Paris,  "  tbe  Decadence  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans,'' wbich  made  the  fiune  and  fortune  ef 
Couture  the  painter.  It  represents  an  orgi# 
in  tbe  court  of  a  temple,  during  tbe  last  daya 
of  Rome.  A  swarm  of  revellers  occupy  the 
middle,  wreathed  in  elaborate  intricacy  of 
Ittxurious  poBture,  men  and  women  intermin- 
gled;  their  faces,  in  wbkh  theirfdBoBuaiftit 
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Bcarcely  flickers,  brutalused  with  excess  of 
every  kind ;  their  beads  of  dishevelled  hair 
bound  with  coronals  of  leaves,  while  from 
|oblets  of  an  antique  ßbape,  they  drain  the 
Sery  torrent  which  is  destroying  them. — 
Around  the  bacchanalian  feast  stand,  loily 
upon  pedestals,  the  statues  of  old  Rome, 
looking  with  marble  calmness  and  the  seve- 
rity  of  a  rebuke  beyond  words  upon  the  rev- 
ellers.  A  youth  of  boyish  grace — a  wrenth 
woven  in  his  tangied  hair,  and  with  red  and 
drowsy  eyes,  sits  liatless  upon  one  pedestal, 
while  on  another  Stands  a  boy  insane  with 
drunkenness,  and  proffering  a  dripping  goblet 
to  the  marble  mouth  of  the  statue.  In  the 
comer  of  the  picture,  as  if  just  quitting  the 
court — Rome  finally  dcparting — ^is  a  group  of 
Romans  with  careworn  brows,  and  hands  rais- 
«d  to  their  faces  in  melancholy  meditation. 
In  the  very  foreground  of  the  picture,  which 
is  painted  with  all  the  sumptuous  splendor  of 
Venetian  art,  is  a  stately  vase,  around  which 
hangs  a  festoon  of  gorgeous  flowers,  its  end 
dragging  upon  the  pavcment  In  the  back- 
grounrl,  betwcen  the  columns,  smilcs  the  blue 
eky  of  Italy — the  only  thing  Italian  not  dete- 
riorated  by  time.  The  careful  Student  of  this 
picture,  if  he  has  bcen  long  in  Paris,  is  some 
day  startled  by  detecting,  especially  in  the 
£ices  of  the  women  represented,  a  surprising 
likeness  to  the  women  of  Paris,  and  perceives 
with  a  thrill  of  dismay,  that  the  modeis  for 
this  picture  of  decadent  human  nature,  are 
fümished  by  the  very  city  in  which  he 
Kves." 

We  hope  that  every  young  American  will 
take  this  last  sad  scene  to  heart,  and  ask,  Is  it 
possible  that  we,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  where- 
with  the  older  countries  of  the  east  are  again 
to  be  made  savory,  can  fumish  material  for 
such  a  picture  ?  Can  oiu*  much  prized  rcpubli- 
can  institutions  have  ought  to  do  with  it— can 
it  be  that  the  feeling,that  every  man  is  as  good 
as  his  neighbour,  pcrhaps  a  little  better,  leads, 
somewhat,  it  may  be,to  an  unbccoming  conten- 
tention  to  be  foremost  amid  the  pomps  and 
▼anitiesof  lifef  can  it  be  that  after  all  our 
twelUng  hopes  an  ominous  cloud  is  gatheringon 
the  horizon  of  Democracy,  and  that  "  instead 
of  the  many-colored  iris  of  suffused  and  tran- 
quil  sunshine,  we  have  presented  to  us  a  pic- 
ture of  decadent  human  nature." 

We  thank  Qod  most  heartily  that  although 
we  Britishers  have  long  been,  (and,  we  trust 
wfllcontinue  so,  in  the  Tankee  phrase,)«2af^, 
none  but  one  of  diseased  imagination  can  yet 
distinguish  in  "  our  best  society  ^  the  ground- 
work  of  the  melancholy  and  humiliating  pic- 
tee  represented  by  Coature. 


SAINT  AÜGÜSTINB. 

AloDg  the  shore  of  summer  sea 

Walked  Saint  Augustine  thoughtfully ; 

Too  deeplj  did  he  seek  to  scan 

The  nature  of  the  Lord  of  man. 

Nor  was  the  task  abstruse,  he  thonght — 

His  mind  with  Scripture  texts  was  fraught; 

He  deemed  to  bis  presumption  given 

To  learn  the  raysterics  of  Ueaven. 

Then,  suddenlj  descried  he  there 

A  boy  of  aspect  wondrous  fair, 

Who,  bending  forwarda  o^er  the  Strand, 

ScoopM  outa  boUow  in  the  sand. 

And  filled  it,  with  a  llmpet  shell, 

From  out  the  ocean^a  briny  welL 

Augustine  spake — "  My  pretty  boy, 
What  is  thy  play,  or  thy  employ  ?" 
"  Look,  sir,  within  this  little  hole, 
The  sea,  with  all  the  waves  that  roll, 
For  sport  TU  put."    Augustine  smUed — 
**  Thy  Sport  is  all  for  nought,  my  child ; 
Thy  utmost  kbor  is  in  vain — 
Thine  aim  thou  never  can^st  attain.** 
"  Let  hiin  to  whom  such  power^s  denied. 
Content  in  his  owu  path  abide ; 
Much  to  the  loving  heart  is  clear, 
That  to  the  brain  doth  dark  appear." 
So  spake  the  boy ;  thcn  to  the  light 
His  wings  displayM,  of  glistcning  white. 
And,  like  an  eagle,  soared  away, 
Lost  in  the  8un*s  resplendent  ray. 

Long  aft«r  him  Augustine  gaz'd. 
And  Said,  with  heart  and  eyes  upraisM— 
"  The  truth  he  spuke ;  the  human  mind 
Is  still  to  time  and  space  confined, 
Aud  cannot  pass  beyond ;  but  he 
Who  lives  in  faith  and  righteously, 
So  much  of  God  shall  he  discem 
As  needeth  man  on  earth  to  learn.** 


SCRAPS  FROM  MY  COMMON-PLACE  BOOK. 

BT    CULPEPPER  CaiBTREK. 

No.  IIL 
KINO  LEAR  AS  AN  ACTINO  DRAMA. 

To  See  an  old  man  tottering  about  the  stage 
with  a  walking-stick,  tumcd  out  of  doors  by 
his  daughters  in  a  rainy  night,  has  nothing  in 
it  but  what  is  painful  and  disgusting.  We 
want  to  take  him  to  shclter  and  relieve  hin\ 
that  is  all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear 
ever  produced  in  me.  But  the  Lear  of  Shake- 
speare cannot  be  acted.  The  contcmptible 
machinery  by  which  they  mimic  the  storm 
which  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate 
to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  eleraenta^ 
than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear :  they 
might  more  easily  propose  to  personate  the 
Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael 
Angelo*s  terrible  flgures.  The  greatnees  of 
Lear  is  not  in  corporeal  dimension,  but  in 
intellectual ;  the  explosions  of  bis  passion  are 
terrible  as  a  volcano ;  they  are  storms  tumin^ 
up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea — his 
mind— with  all  its  v«At  riches.    Itis  bis  mind 
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which  is  laid  bare.  This  case  of  flesh  and 
blood  seems  too  iosignificant  to  be  thought  on ; 
even  is  be  himself  neglects  it  On  tbe  stagc 
we  see  nothing  but  corporeal  infirmities  and 
weakness,  the  impotence  of  rage;  while  we 
read  it  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear. — 
We  are  in  bis  mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a 
grandeur  which  baffles  the  malice  of  daughters 
aod  storms ;  in  the  aberrations  of  bis  rcason 
we  discem  a  mighty,  irregulär  power  of  rea- 
soning,  unmeihodised  from  the  ordinary  pur- 
posesoflife,  bat  exerting  its  power,  as  the 
wind  blows,  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the 
comiptions  and  abases  of  mankind.  What 
ht?e  looks  or  tones  to  do  with  that  sublimed 
ideotification  of  bis  age  with  that  of  the  Tiea- 
ten$  thetMelveSy  when  in  bis  reproaches  to 
them  for  conniving  at  the  injustice  of  bis  cbil- 
dren,  he  reproaches  them  that  "  they  them- 
selves  are  old."  What  gesture  shall  we  appro- 
priate  to  this  ?  What  bas  the  voice  or  eye  to 
do  with  such  things? — Charles  Lamb, 

OPS  AND  HIRON. 

A  worthy  AJderman  of  Bradford,  in  York- 
shire,  is  so  great  a  purist  that  he  will  never 
pay  a  bill  that  has  got  a  fault  of  orthography 
in  it.  One  day  he  received  a  bill  for  a  packet 
ofop8(hops);  the  leamed  Priscian  sent  for 
the  witless  wigbt,  and  giving  bim  a  good  lec- 
turing,  asked  him  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
spell  hops  in  that  manner.  "  Why  sir,"  was 
the  response,  "ifyou  must  know  the  truth, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  do  it  ever  since  your 
brotber-in-law  took  all  the  *h's  *  to  spell  iron  1 '' 

TACT. 

To  excel  others  is  a  proof  of  talent;  but 
to  know  when  to  conceal  that  superiority  is  a 
greater  proof  of  prudence.  The  celebrated 
orator  Domitius  Afer,  when  attacked  in  a  set 
Bpeech  by  Caligula,  made  no  reply,  affecting 
to  be  entirely  overcome  by  the  resistless  elo- 
quence  of  the  tyrant  Had  he  replied  he  would 
certainly  have  conquered,  and  as  certainly 
haye  died ;  but  he  wisely  preferred  a  defeat 
that«i»«i  bis  life,  to  %  victory  that  would 
haTe  lost  it — ColUm, 

FITTINO  WIFB  POB  A  MAN  OP  GENIUS. 

No  genius  of  eitber  sex  should  marry  a 
genius.  The  result  of  the  poetic  nature  seems 
to  be  an  intense  personality.  I  do  not  mean 
selfishness  or  even  egotism — but  the  poet  lives 
in  bis  own  creations ;  they  are  bis  domain,  bis 
kingdom,  and  he  cannot  go  out  of  them,  to 
enter  into  the  beart  or  interests  of  an  indivi- 
doal,  althougb  he  understands  better  than 
iQother  the  great  heart  of  humanity,  and  lives 
in  tbe  soul  of  the  universe.  His  wife  should 
be  wüliog  to  be  only  a  ray,  to  be  absorbed, 
and  bave  no  individual  existence,  except  in 
him.  How  could  this  be,  were  both  poets, 
boäi  demanding  supremacy,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgement  of  individual  superiority  ?  Far  hap- 
pier,  &r  more  graceful  is  it  for  woman  to  r^ 


main  in  the  attitude  of  a  priestess  at  the  domestic 
altar,  not  of  man,  because  he  is  a  man,  but 
because  he  is  a  poet,  and  to  keep  the  flame 
pure  by  no  slavish  offering,  but  by  the  grace- 
ful  incense  of  admiration  and  reverence.-—«/««» 
Paul  Frederic  Eichtet, 

BGYPTIAN   B0NDA6E. 

Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  one  of  their  marriage  con- 
tracts  was,  "  The  husband  should  be  obedieni 
to  the  wife  I  **  No  wonder  "  Egyptian  bon- 
dägo  **  has  bccome  a  standing  proverb ! 

COMPOSURB  IN  DYINO. 

A  Mrs.  Ramsay,  whom  I  well  knew,  was  a 
most  extraordinary,  steady-minded,  and  good- 
mannered  woman,  as  my  tale  will  show.  Sh© 
was  extremely  ill  at  night;  and  callinghep 
confidential  maid-servant  to  her  bed-side,  whis- 
pered  her — "  Jane,  I  am  dying,  but  make  no 
noise,  because  if  you  do  you  will  wake  Mr.  R., 
(then  sleeping  soundly  in  tbe  next  room,)  and 
you  know  when  his  slumbers  are  broken  he 
grows  nervous,  and  cannot  fall  asieep  again ; 
but  come  you  in  the  moming  at  the  usual 
time,  when  I  shall  be  dead,  and  he  will  have 
his  füll  allowance  of  rest.*' — And  so  saying, 
died  BJCCJOT^iTi^j.'^Iiecollections  ofMrs,  Fiozzk 

STRONO  MINDS  AND  BODIES. 

An  absurd  opinion  prevails,  among  many 
people,  that  men  of  genius  and  leaming  are, 
ex  neceasitatCy  weak  in  body.  Let  us  pick  out 
a  few  at  random,  and  see  how  the  case  Stands. 
The  Admirable  Crichton  stood  six  feet  six, 
and  was  one  of  the  strongest  fellows  in  Europe. 
Robert  Bums  had  the  strength  of  two  ordin- 
ary men,  and  would  have  proved  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer  to  come  to  dose  quarters  with.  Cun- 
ningham  and  Galt  were  as  big  and  strong  as 
Anak.  Smollett  was  an  athletic,  wiry  chap^ 
who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  could  use  his 
daddles  with  as  much  dexterity  as  his  pen. 
As  for  Professor  Wilson,  nothing  but  the  un- 
fortunate  circumstance  of  his  being  a  man  of 
first-rate  genius  prevented  him  from  wearing 
the  champion^s  belt,  and  rivalling  the  fame  of 
the  Gime Chicken.  Hogg was  a  strong,  well- 
built  carl,  who  could  be  backed  for  a  fall 
against  any  man  of  his  age  and  inches  in  the 
kingdom.  The  late  formidable  Andrew  Thom- 
son, the  Scottish  minis£er,  was  a  powerful 
man,  as  well  as  a  sturdy  pillar  of  the  Kirk ; 
Sam  Johnson  was  as  strong  as  Hercules; 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird  a  second  Actseus ;  and  Bel- 
zoni,  the  traveller,  a  revivification  of  Samson 
himself.--i>r.  E.  M'NüK 

MOBB  PLAIN  THAN  PLEA8ANT. 

"  Sir,**  Said  a  hypocbondriacal  patient,  while 
describing  his  Symptoms  to  Abemethy,  "I 
feel  a  terrible  pain  in  my  side,  when  I  put  my 
band  up  to  my  hea^."  "  Then,  Sir,"  exclaim- 
ed  the  mild  physician,  "  Why  the  deuce  do 
you  put  your  band  to  your  head  V* 
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PRIK0IPLE8  IN  LITTLE  THINGS. 

Principle  shoald  alwajs  be  unfolded,  and 
cspecially  in  connection  with  little  things.  If 
there  be  no  principle  in  things  which  are 
mnallf  sure  we  are  there  will  be  none  in  things 
which  are  great— Ä  SmUer. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  FARMEB's  WIFE. 

A  writer  in  1589,  thus  describes  the  em- 
ployments  of  a  fiirmer's  wife  at  that  period. 
•*  It  is  a  wyfe's  occupation  to  wynowe  all 
manner  of  comes,  to  make  malte,  to  wash 
and  wrynge,  to  make  heye,  shere  come,  and 
in  time  of  nede  to  helpe  her  husbande  to  fyU 
the  muckwayne  or  dounge  carte,  to  drive  the 
ploughe,  to  loade  heye,  come,  and  suche  other. 
lUm  to  go  or  ride  to  the  market,  toset  butter, 
chese,  mylfce,  egges,  chekyns,  oapons,  hennes, 
pygges,  gese,  and  all  manner  of  oomes !  !** 

NATIONAL    CHARA0TEBI8TICS. 

An  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons;  a 
Scotchman  reasons  before  he  fights ;  an  Eng- 
Ushman  is  not  particular  as  to  the  order  of 
precedence,  but  will  do  either  to  accommodate 
bis  customers.  The  Iron  Duke  has  said  that 
the  best  troops  would  be  as  follows — an  Irish- 
man half  drunk,  a  Scotchman  half  starved, 
and  an  EngHshman  with  bis  belly  füll. 

M0NI7MBNTAL  MANIA. 

After  raaking  a  short  bait  at  Rothwell,  we 
came  to  Dumfries  before  six  o*clock^  Haying 
time  to  spare,  we  took  a  walk  in  the  church 
jard,  one  of  the  pleasantest  plaees  I  ever  saw. 
A  Single  tomh  I  obsenred  there,  which  was 
about  180  yeamold.  Bat  the  inscription  was 
hardly  legible.      :  j 

Qaando  qHidera  remanem  ipso«, 
Quoq  fiX^  Sepnlchr  I 

So  sooti  do  even  cur  sepolchres  cUel — 
Strange,  that  men  should  be  so  carefhl  about 
theml  They  see  the  fi)Uy,  while  they  nin 
into  it  So  poor  Prior,  speaking  of  his  own 
tomb,  has  those  melancholy  words:  "Por 
this  iMtpieee  of  human  vtantj,  I  bequeathe 
fiye  hundred  pounds.**--V4?An  We$ley. 

A  PB08PSB0U8  LITERABT  CABBEB. 

How  different  from  the  experienee  of  literary 
men  in  general  was  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Coplo- 
ston,  the  Ute  Bishop  of  Llanda£^  the  foUowing 
extract  fixmi  his  Diary  we  mct  with  in  a  me- 
moir  of  the  deoeased  prelate,  recently  pub- 
lished  by  his  nephew : — 

"Jan.  1,  1821.— On  the  Ist  of  Janotiy,  in  the 
year  1800, 1  found  myMlf  poflMoed,  after  all  de- 
manda,  of  £21.  Upon  making  a  similar  estimate 
this  day,  after  an  hiterv|J  of  twenty-one  yeara,  I 
recken  my  wMe  property  (indading  fiimiture, 
plate,  books,  whie,  pictarea,  &c.)  at  not  lese  Aan 
£20,000.  Tet  I  truMt  there  haa  been  no  sordid 
•aring;  and  I  am  ture  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  uaeleas  and  ii^juriom  ezpenditure.  So 
.  greatly  have  I  proapered,  according  to  this  mea- 
iore  of  worldly  auoceas.  What  pleases  me  most 
In  the  adTantagesI  have  enjoyed  is,  that  my  time 


and  thonghts  bare  been  as  mucfa  at  my  ijfwn  dis- 
posal,  and  as  mach  directed  towards  objects  of  a 
liberal  and  intereeUng  natore,  as  if  I  had  nersr 
giren  a  tboagfat  to  the  acqnintion  of  weakh.  it 
has  flowed  in  upon  me  without  any  aaanfioe  ob 
my  part ;  and  eren  Üie  inteUectuai  labor  out  ef 
which  it  arose  has  been,  I  am  eonsdous,  mnch 
less  than  is  ordinarily  midergone  by  men  situated 
as  I  have  been.  Three-fourths  of  my  reading  has 
been  such  as  I  should  choose  on  Its  own  accoont." 

FIBST  DfPBBBSION  OF  NEW  ZEALANO. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Lytüetan  7%Mi 
writes  thus  of  the  land  of  his  adi^üoD : — 

"  And  now  for  New  Zealand.  I  like  the  place 
Tery  mach ;  it  is  rery  healthy.  We  Hve  dose  to 
the  sea,  and  a  beaatUbl  pUce  it  is.  We  are  mt- 
E<>anded  with  high  hills  on  every  aide,  not  mereiy 

Hills,  bat  menntains  8<»ne  1200  feet  abore 

the  levd  of  the  sea.  When  we  oan  get  a  cbanoe 
we  get  ap  to  the  top  of  the  hOls,  and  then  after  a 
des^t  the  same  height  as  the  riae  we  get  oo  the 
great  southera  piain  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
country  is  really  beautiful  in  a  picturesqne  pmnt 
of  Tiew.  As  regards  the  capabilities  of  the  land, 
as  it  has  only  been  tried  in  one  place,  and  that 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile-looking,  I  could  not  in 
justice  teil  you.  It  is  as  leyel  as  possible,  looking 
almost  like  the  sea ;  and  on  a  rery  dear  day  yoa 
can  dbUnguish  the  tops  of  the  ranges  of  monn- 
tains  which  belt  the  piain  all  round,  and  which 
are  covered  with  snow,  which  I  have  seen.  It 
is  a  beautiful  picturesqae  country,  riyers  meas- 
dering  through  the  piain,  and  winding  in  all  direo> 
tions,  which  supply  plenty  of  wild  ducks,  and  eda, 
and,  aboye  all,  whitebait,  and  we  shall  soob  hay« 
oar  Blackwall  to  eat  them  at,  as  an  hotel  is  to  be 
bullt  where  there  will  be  a  ferry  to  crosa  tfaa 
riyer." 

8IX  IN  ONE. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  leaye  out  the 
Pyramids  from  among  the  seyen  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  remaining  six  could  be 
placed  in  Üie  interior  of  the  great  wonder  of 
the  modern  World  which  onoe  stood  in  Hyde 
Park. 

MABBIAGB  OF  TBE  BEy.  J.   KBTTLBI^OBTS. 

On  Sunday,  Octob»  4, 1786,  he  was  iiiarrie4 
to  Miss  Jane  Lybb,  the  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man  of  fortune;  and  after  the  matrimonial 
oflQce  they  receiyed  the  Holy  Eucharist  Wefl 
would  it  be  for  our  Church  and  nation  if  tbese 
holy  solemnities  were  restored,  and  weddings 
ceased  to  be  mere  childish  displays  of  dresa 
and  equipage,  to  ftimish  idle  gossip  fbr  tlie 
World.— -Lii>e8o/ the  Bngli$h  Ctergy. 


Pleasures  come  like  oxen,  and  go  away 
poet-horses. 

Nature  neyer  says  one  tinng  and  wisdom  att> 
etiler. 

He  that  Is  ignorant  of  hlmsel^  knows  leas  of 
others  than  he  thinks. 

A  child^B   magnifying-glass   has  no  lens   for 
troubles. 

A  friend  is  to  a  friend  sun  and  sunflower  at 
once ;  he  attracta  and  is  attracted. 
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THE  HONORABLE  SAMUEL  GÜNARD, 
AND  OCEAN  STBAM  NAVIGATION. 

Wi  propose  in  the  present  article  to  gire  a 
brie(  aiMl  we  trost,  interesting  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  with^ 
wUch  the  name  of  Samael  Ounuti  has  been 
K)  doselj  idradfied.  In  followiag  out  this 
Bobject,  we  shaH  make  no  corious  inqniries 
into  the  fiunilj  or  personal  history  of  Mr. 
Cunird.  With  that,  the  public,  at  least  during 
bis  lifbtime,  has  little  or  no±ing  to  da  Like 
mo6t  eminent  commercial  men,  he  owes  his 
SQCcess  entirelj  to  his  own  character  and 
tidents;  is,  to  use  an  old  phrase,  the  son  of 
Us  own  deeds ;  and  has  reached  his  present 
oommanding  position  by  the  exercise  of  qual- 
ities  whidi  reflect  &r  more  honor  on  his 
Dame,  than  if  he  had  entered  the  world  with 
I  fortone  already  prepared,  and  a  Station  at 
once  to  be  enjoyed,  without  the  previous 
trouble  of  being  climbed  up  to. 

So  eaiij  as  1819  an  attempt  was  made, 
though  not  very  successftüly,  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic, by  the  aid  of  Steam.  In  that  year  an 
American  Steamer,  of  850  tons,  left  New  York 
hr  Lirerpool,  and  accomplished  the  voyage  in 
24  days.  Thus  far  the  attempt  was  succcssful ; 
but,  in  a  commercial  point  of  yiew,  it  was  so 
disastrous  that  little  desire  was,  for  a  long  time 
manifested  to  repeat  the  experiment  Her 
engines  occupied  so  much  room,  and  she  was 
se  badlr  planned,  that  eyeiY  available  space 
had  to  be  taken  up  with  ftief ;  and  after  all,  it 
was  feit  by  those  connected  with  her,  that  she 
^ras  indebted  fer  more  to  the  &vourable  wind 
apon  her  sails,  than  to  her  steaming  capabili- 
ties,  fbr  reaching  her  port  in  safety. 

It  was  a  daring  experiment,  and  excited 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  time,  but  was 
eakulated  rather  to  strengthen,  than  otherwise 
tfae  conviction  among  men  of  sdence,  that  to 
erofls  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  steam,  was  to 
be  placed  among  the  number  of  tfaings  impos- 
able.  An  eminent  scientific  authority  even 
demonstrated  withmathematical  precision,  and 
ft  long  array  of  algebraic  formula,  that  no 
steamer,  howeverlarge,  cotild  carry  a  quantity 
of  coal  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  reach  the 
Western  Contlnent  The  truth  of  this  dcmon- 
stration  was  aUowedto  sleep  in  unquestioned 
Becmity  fbr  the  long  period  of  nearly  twenty 
Teara 

It  was  not  tili  1688  that  a  Company  of  mer- 
chaata  in- England,  yentured  onöe  more  to  test 
Ihe  praeticability  of  the  scheme,  by  buikting  a 
Tessel  of  large  tonnage,  and  despatching  her 
•a  a  transatlantic  voyage.  It  is  true,  Dr. 
Lardner  was  once  more  upon  the  ground,  ready 
topwrethe  utter  usclessness  and  absurtHty  of 
yng  in  the  &ce  of  pure  sdence ;  the  Mer- 
ehants  d(d  not  pretend  to  qnestion  the  truth 
•f  tfaeae  figare8--but  they  nad  also  come  to 
eonehiBoi»  of  tbeir  own,  and  resolved  upon 
luklng  the  ei^mmeni    Two  atesmors  left 


England  for  New  York,  nearly  at  the  same ' 
time — the  Sirius  and  the  Great  Western — and 
both  arrived  at  their  destination  on  the  same 
day :  the  former  in  18^,  the  latter  in  14^  daya. 
The  Sirius  was  only  a  coasting  steamer :— > 
but  the  Great  Western  was  built  expressly  for 
the  trade.  Both  vessels  consumed  the  same 
quantity  of  coals — 468  tons — ^but  the  Siriua 
was  obliged  to  mak«  use  of  about  thirty  tons 
of  roBin  to  complete  her  royage. 

The  praeticability  of  the  scheme  was  now 
triumphantly  proved,  though  Dr.  Lardner's 
caloulations  were  still  held  up  with  confldence 
to  show  that  the  attempt  ottght  to  have  failed ; 
so  slow  are  mankind  in  general  to  relinquish  % 
favorite  theory.  The  Great  Western  proved 
an  excellent  sea  boat,  and  contmued  on  the 
Station  for  a  period  of  nearb^  ten  years,  per« 
forraing  her  Toyages  generally  with  greal 
regularity — averagmg  15  days  outward,  and 
18i  home.  She  forms  at  present,  part  of  the 
floet  of  the  West  India  >UÜ  Company.  She 
is  about  1800  tons  burthen,  450  horse  power, 
and  250  feet  in  length;  so  that  even  now  she 
would  be  entitled  to  some  consideration,  both 
in  pohit  of  size  and  power. 

The  succcss  of  the  Great  Western  speedfly 
brought  competitors  into  the  field;  and  the 
same  year  found  two  others— the  Royal  William 
and  the  liverpod — plying  between  England 
and  America ;  then  came  the  British  Queen« 
and  subsequently  the  President  Neither  oi 
these  Tessels  continued  very  long  upon  the 
rollte ;  and  their  Performances  appear  to  have 
been  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Great  W« 
What  became  of  the  Royal  William  we  do  not 
know ;  the  Liverpool  was  sold  to  the  Penin- 
sular Mau  Company,  and  was  afterwarda 
wrecked.  The  melancholy  feto  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  well  known:  she  made  only  three 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic  On  the  lOth  of 
March,  1840,  she  lefl  New  York  for  Liverpool, 
and  what  became  of  her  will,  in  all  human 
probabUity,  never  be  known.  The  President 
was  built  upon  the  Thames,  had  two  funnel% 
and  stood  high  outK)f  the  watei^-an  unfortunate 
property,  which  has  belonged  to  almost  everr 
English  built  Ocean  Steamer.  The  British 
Queen,  a  consort  to  the  President,  was  also 
built  upon  the  Thames,  but  endned  by  the 
celebrated  Robert  Napier  of  Glasgow.  Her 
tripff  were  generally  successful;  but  for  some 
unexplained  reasons  she  was  soon  afterwarda 
sold  to,  and  is  nowin  possesion  of  the  Belgiaa 
Gbvemment 

The  possibility  of  laiige  steamers  performinar 
long  vovages  was  now  thoroughly  proved ;  and 
the  public  convenience,  as  well  as  the  many 
fiunlities  opened  up  to  commerce,  were  veiy 
great  It  was  feit  by  Gbvemment,  and  the 
public  generally,  that  a  new  and  most  impor- 
tant  means  of  carryine  on  trade  was  now  jpre- 
sented  to  them ;  and  mat  it  was  susceptibfe  of 
something  like  83rstem,  and  securing  as  far  as 
posäblethatondeviatingr^ultfity  of  de^atch. 
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which  is  the  pride  of  the  English  merchant 
Above  all,  it  was  aoxiouslj  desired  to  bring 
cur  British  American  possessions  somewbat 
closer  to  the  mother  country.  And  accordingly 
a  tender  for  carrying  the  Mail  by  Steamsbips, 
between  Efigland,  Halifax,  and  Boston,  was 
published  1 838.  The  Great  Western  Company 
made  an  unsuccessful  offer ;  and  for  some  time 
no  other  seemed  disposed  to  nm  the  risk. 

Our  fellow  colonist,  Mr.  Cunard,  now  ap- 
peared  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  field  be 
was  aflerwards  to  occupy  with  so  much  ho- 
Bor  to  hiroself  and  benefit  to  others.  Mr. 
Cunard  bad  commenced  life  by  trading  on  a 
small  Scale,  between  Halifax  and  the  West 
Indies.  His  indnstry,  great  mercantile  ta- 
lent,  and  high  honor,  soon  placed  bim  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  leading  merchants  in 
his  own  Community.  He  had  sagacity  enougb 
to  see,  at  once,  the  yalue  of  the  prize,  and 
what  was  of  more  importance,  confidence 
and  self-reliance  enougb,  boldly  to  compete 
for  it  The  obscure  Hali&x  merchant  went 
to  England,  made  an  offer,  and — was  accept- 
ed.  In  the  manner  of  carrying  out  his  en- 
terprize,  he  proved  himself  fuUy  equal  to  its 
Tastness. 

All  the  ocean  steam  sbips  had  been  hither- 
to  built  in  England ;  but  a  fleet  of  coasting 
steamers  bad  been  long  pl3ring  between  Glas- 
gow and  Liverpool,  which,  for  speed  and 
magnificence  had  not  their  equal  in  the 
World.  These  vessels  were  engined  by  Napier, 
the  most  scientific  and  practical  engineer  of 
theage. 

To  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Cunard  went,  told  bim 
what  he  wanted,  and  asked  whether  he  could 
build  the  engines  for  his  vessels.  We  believe 
that  at  this  time  the  Company  was  not  even 
formed.  The  mind  of  Napier  at  once  took  in 
the  grandeur  of  the  proposal  He  looked  at 
Mr.  Cunard^s  proposals,  and  suggested  some 
alterations,  but  stated  that  if  he  would  dine 
with  bim  on  the  following  day,  he  would  in- 
troduce  bim  to  some  friends  who  understood 
these  matters  much  better  than  himself,  when 
they  could  talk  it  over.  On  that  day  he  met 
the  proprietorsofthe  Liverpool  steamers,  the 
Messrs.  Bums  of  Glasgow ;  on  that  day  the 
Company  was  formeo,  and  their  plan  and 
ränge  of  action  sketched  out  and  adopted. 
fThis  was  in  1838,  and  eariy  m  1889  the  first 
Tesselsofthe  squadron  were  ready  to  enter 
on  their  duties. 

For  the  sake  of  convenient  reference  we 
will  here  ^ye  a  list  of  the  yarious  yessels 
baut  and  since  disposed  of : 

Lengtk  Hone 
Woen  lannehtd.    Tom.   Feet  power. 


Nune. 

Britamua Feb.  1840 

Acadia April  1840 

•^Uedonla H^  1840 

»lumbia Sep.  1840 

.••.  S^.  184S 


UM  804  440 

1186  208  440 

1188  208  440 

117S  206  440 

1421  218  (K)0 


Tbose  at  preseot  in  Operation : 

LengtluHone 
Name.  When  lannched.    Tons.    Feeu  power. 

Cambria •  Aug.  1844  1423  218  600 

America May  1847  1826  249  650 

Niagara July  1847  1824  249  660 

Kuropa Sep.  1847  1884  249  660 

Canada June  1848  1826  149  660 

Aßia Jan.  1860  2226  266  750 

Afiica June  1850  2226  266  760 

Arabia June  1851  2402  810  910 

La  PUta Dec  1862  2402  810  900 

(since  ßold) 

Pereia  (buUcUng) 8100  860  1000 

The  pioneer  of  this  magnificent  squadron 
was  the  Britannia,  which  performed  her  first 
voyage  to  Boston,  including  a  detention  of 
12  hours  at  Halifax,  in  14^  days. 

Perhaps  the  early  sbips  of  this  fleet  cannot 
be  said  to  have  much  exceeded  their  prede- 
cessor  in  point  of  speed ;  but  they  soon  ob- 
tained  the  high  character  they  baye  always 
kcpt  for  almost  faulUess  regmarity — and  the 
care  and  skill  with  which  they  haye  heen  na- 
vigated. 

All  these  yessels  haye  been  built  upon  the 
Clyde,  and  engined  by  Napier,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  successful  application  of  skill  and 
science  with  regard  to  tbcm— every  boat  bai 
uniformly  excelled  its  predecessor  in  speed 
and  comfort  Tbe  Britannia,  the  Caledonia, 
the  Acadia,  and  the  Hibemia  haye  been  sold 
to  foreign  govemments.  The  Columbia  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia^  It  is^ 
howeyer,  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  do- 
ring  the  long  course  of  twelve  years  not  a 
nngle  passenger  has  suffered  injury  in  life  or 
limo.  The  same  watchful  care  and  cautioa 
haye  been  observed  in  the  &ce  of  a  fonnida- 
ble  competition,  as  when  they  enjoyed  an 
unreserved  monopoly. 

The  ayerage  length  of  a  yoyage  by  tbe  first 
set  of  steamers,  was  from  14  to  16  days ;  tho 
second  set  reduced  it  to  fix>m  12  to  14 ;  vad. 
by  the  Asia  and  Afiica,  the  distance  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  has  been  efiected 
within  a  few  hours  of  ten  days ;  whOe  by  the 
Arabia  and  Persia  it  is  ezpected  to  be  per- 
formed within  ten  days. 

The  Persia,  now  building,  will  be  the  lai^ 
est  yessel  afloat,  and  differs  firom  all  the  others 
in  hayinff  her  bull  of  iron.  We  hope  we  mmj 
be  mistaKen,  but  we  haye  some  misgiyings 
about  the  final  success  of  iron  steamers. 
They  possess  tbe  adyantages,  pertiaps,  of  su- 
perior  sailing,  cheapness  of  material,  and  dn- 
rability  ;  but  the  non-floatability  of  iron  in 
case  of  accident,  renders  tbem  dangeroua. 
suppose  that  an  iron  ship  strike,  eyen  although 
diyided  into  compartments  the  part  damaged 
fills  with  water,  and  as  iron,  unlike  wood, 
loses  oomparatiyely  little  of  its  weight  in  war 
ter,  it  will  weigh  down  the  rest  of  the  yessel 
with  such  prodigious  foroe  as  to  break  its  btdc» 
though  fiistened  by  the  strängest  bolts  tha% 
were  eyer  rlyettsa     Sach  was  the  oass  wiA/ 
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ihe  Orion  and  the  Birkenhead ;  aiid  such  be- 
yond  any  reasonable  doubt  would  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Africa,  the  America,  and 
the  Atlantic,  all  of  which  have  been  firmly 
aground,  haid  they  been  made  of  iron  instead 
of  timber.  However,  the  cxperiment  isbeing 
introduced  on  an  immen^  scale — for  out  of 
70  steamers  lately  launchcd  upon  the  Clyde, 
odIv  four  were  of  the  latter  material. 

f  he  original  agreement  of  the  GoYemment 
with  the  Cunard  Company,  was  to  carry  the 
mails  once,  and,  shorUy  afterwards,  tw'ice  a 
month  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Bos- 
ton, and  vtM  versa,  Some  time  after,  New 
York  was  substituted  evcry  altemate  voyage 
for  Boston.  The  allowance  tili  lately  was 
£145,000  per  annum,  for  carry ing  the  mail 
ODce  a  week,  ezcept  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber,  January,  February  and  March,  when 
they  left  omye^ery  altemate  week.  Since 
18&0,  the  weekly  trip  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  whole  year,  and  the  govem- 
ment  allowance  increas^  from  £145,000  to 
£i  97,000,  the  Boston  boats  only  caUing  at 

palifiiT. 

It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  Amer- 
icans  thought  of  entering  the  field.  In  1846 
a  Company  was  fi)rmed,  who  built  three  ves- 
•els:  the  Washington,  the  Herman  and  the 
United  States.  These  Steamers  feil  far  short 
of  the  Conarders  in  speed  and  regularity — 
being  often  five  or  six  days  longer  on  the 
roate,  so  that  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
enter  into  competition  with  them,  The  Frank- 
lin and  Humboldt  have  since  been  added,  and 
thongh  still  inferior,  are  a  great  improvement 
to  their  predecessors.  The  Americans,  how- 
erer,  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  Talue  and 
importance  of  the  trade  monopolized  by  their 
neighbours,  resolved  upon  another  effort, 
which  has  been  completely  successful  The 
Collins  line  as  it  is  called,  came  first  into  Ope- 
ration about  two  years  ago ;  and,  though  at 
the  ontset  accompanied  with  some  misfortunes, 
has  upon  the  whole,  perliaps  exceeded  the 
Conard  ships  a  little  in  pointof  speed,  though 
only  by  a  few  hours,  three  or  four  we  believe, 
mavoyage. 

They  are  certainly  noble  specimens  of 
marine  architecture.  They  are  worked,  how- 
ever,  at  a  much  higher  pressure  than  the  Eng- 
fish  boats — ^which  adds  inunensely  to  their 
ezpense,  must  wear  out  their  boilers  in  a  much 
shortertime,  and  perhi^  detract  a  little  irom 
their  safety.  These  vessels  are  much  larger 
than  their  riyalfl — ^being  about  8000  tons  each. 
We  need  hardly  mention  their  names;  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic,  Baltic — and  Adriatic, 
which  is  not  yet  buflt  Their  yoyages  are  bi- 
monthlr,  and  their  allowance  finom  Govem- 
ment  about  twice  as  much  as  that  dven  to  the 
Conard  line.  They  are  owned  pnncipally  by 
^iglish  capitalists ;  the  Barings  it  is  said,  hay- 
mg  the  lanK^t  interest  in  them.  They  haye 
inäeriy  bad  their  M  Bhar«  of  Ocean  inMo, 


All  the  yessels  that  we  haye  hitherto  men- 
tioned  have  been  propelled  ßy  paddles ;  buta 
new  and  more  economical  System  has  latterly 
begun  to  be  largel^  adopted.  In  1846,  tha 
Great  Britain,  a  leviathan  iron  steamer,  with 
a  screw  propeller,  was  put  on  the  route  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  New  York.  Her  speed 
did  not  realize  the  expectations  formed  of  her, 
and  on  her  second  or  third  voyage  she  ran 
aground  in  Dundrum  Bay,  where  she  lay  for 
nearly  a  year.  She  has  since  been  rehtted, 
and  having  performed  a  very  suceessful  voyage 
to  and  from  America,  has  been  despatched  to 
Australia.  The  City  of  Glasgow,  an  iron  stea- 
mer on  the  same  principle — built  by  Tod  and 
McGregor,  of  Glasgow — was  placed  upon  the 
route  between  Glasgow  and  New  York.  Her 
success  was  perfect,  accomplishing  as  she  did^ 
her  voyage  in  from  14  to  16  days.  This  ves- 
sel  was  succeeded  by  the  City  of  Manchester, 
and  the  Glasgow,  both  built  by  the  same  emi- 
nent firm,  and  with  the  same  success.  The 
Americans  here  also  have  attempted  compe- 
tition, but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The 
City  of  Pittsburgh,  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Pioneer,  the  S.  S.  Lewis,  and  others,  have 
all  been  signally  unfortunate  in  their  attempts 
to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

Latterly  the  Cunard  Company  have  tumed 
their  attention  seriously  to  this  method  of 
steam  navigation,  and  are  about  to  entcr  on  a 
new  and  extended  path,  which,  we  venture  to 
predict,  will  be  crowned  with  a  success  even 
greatcr  than  all  their  former  efforts.  Hith- 
erto their  traffic  has  not  extended  farther  than 
New  York ;  but  they  are  about  to  push  them- 
selves  as  far  south  as  the  Isthmus,  and  awaj 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  golden  regions  of 
Australia. 

A  splendid  line  of  steamers  is  almost  ready 
for  this  trade :  the  Andes,  1440  tons ;  the 
Alps,  1440;  the  Etna.  2000 ;  the  Jura,  2000 ; 
the  Saurufs  1000 ;  and  the  Teneriflfe,  1000.— 
All  thcse  ships  are  propellers,  built  of  iron. 
first  class,  to  possess  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  speed  consistent  with  perfect  safety. 
The  Andes  has  already  been  tried,  and  proved 
herseif  bevond  all  question,  the  fastest  pro- 
peller in  the  world,  naving  steamed  in  very 
unfavotirable  weather  from  Greenock  to  Liv- 
erpool, 200  marine  miles,  in  14  hours,  65 
minutes — eauivalent  to  27  hours  between  Bos- 
ton and  Hdifax,  What  a  Sensation  would 
have  been  created  had  the  Sir  John  Harvey, 
on  her  trial  trip,  reached  Hali&x  in  27  hours. 

Within  the  nezt  summer  nearly  16,000  toos 
bürden  will  have  been  added  to  the  Cunard 
fleet,  and  their  traffic  will  more  than  half  belt 
the  globe.  The  Baalbec,  the  Melita,  the  £lk» 
the  Stag,  the  Jackall,  are  on  the  stoc^  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  trades — so  that  alto- 
gether  the  amount  of  shipping  which  will  soon 
be  in  acUve  Operation,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  Company,  will  be  more  than  40,000  tona  ; 
a  tonnageif  we  mistakenot^  exoeeding  thatoC 
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the  whole  narjr  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  sometbing  stupendous,  and  really  grand  in 
the  vaslness  of  their  Operations.  Ther«  are, 
in  the  first  place  three  large  fleets  of  cosating 
Bteamers — between  England,  Ireland  and  Scot- 
laiid — notonlj  carrylng  the  traffic  propeiij 
belonging  to  their  respecUve  routes,  bat  gath- 
ering  up  custom,  constantly  and  steadüy,  for 
the  great  trank  Itne  between  Liverpool  and 
America ;  another  line  collects  the  goods  and 
passengers  of  France ;  a  third  line  trayerses 
^e  Mediterranean  sea,  from  Smyrna  to  Gib- 
raiter,  bringing  the  fruits  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
with  a  speed  and  certaint j  formerly  unknown, 
mto  the  warehouses  of  American  Merchants. 
With  such  vast  means  and  the  command  of 
80  many  Channels»  the  one  constantly  feeding 
the  oUier,  as  it  were,  this  great  Company  can 
searcely  miss  being  eminently  successAil; 
while  the  dLill,  the  care,  the  liberality  and  the 
honoor,  which  havealwayscharacterised  their 
management)  fiilly  entitle  them  to  deserve  it 

Few,  if  any,  MercanÜle  men,  stand  at  this 
moment  in  so  high  a  position  as  Mr.  Gunard. 
He  has  given  bis  name  to  the  noblest  Com- 
pany of  merchants  that  has  adomed  commerce 
fiince  the  pahniest  day  of  Venice ;  and  he  has 
at  the  same  time  the  proud  conscioosness  that 
he  owes  that  position  entirely  to  bis  own  saga- 
dtV)  enteiprize  and  honour. 

It  has  Struck  us  that  in  the  matter  of  ar- 
nmgement»  a  great  improvement  might  be 
efifected,  were  Halifiuc  made  the  entropdt  of 
Üie  Company's  business,  on  this  sidc  the  At- 
lantic — an  advantage  certainly  to  Halifax — 
but  also  an  immense  advantage  and  saving  to 
the  Company.  Sapposing  the  new  line  of 
stearaers  were  to  take  their  departm^  from 
this  port  for  New  York  and  Chagres,  instead 
of  fifom  Liverpool,  the  whole  expense  of  sail- 
ing  them  between  the  latter  and  Hali&x  would 
be  saved:  provided  that  the  present  large 
paddle  whc^  steamers  were  capable  of  con- 
Teying  all  the  freight  intended  for  them.  Per- 
haps  such  a  plan  would  involve  the  necessity 
of  nradi  larger  steamships  for  the  main  line ; 
but  we  should  think  that  such  a  vessel  as  the 
Penia  would  be  capable  of  carr3ring  at  least 
160O  tons  between  the  two  places^— excluave 
of  fuel — perhaps  much  more.  There  would 
be  the  delay  of  transhipment ;  but  with  ma- 
cfainery  fitted  for  the  purpose,  that  would  not 
be  very  great  It  would  certainly  be  a  great 
and  noble  thing,  and  as  we  said  before,  in  our 
opinion  for  the  interest  of  the  Cottipany,  to 
faAve  such  vessels  as  the  Penia  discharging 
thdr  immense  freight  wedily  at  Haliflix,  with 
sabsidtary  steamcn  waiting  to  oany  it  to  Ca- 
nada,  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  Chagres,  and 
the  Paoifla  The  aavtng  in  coal  alon^'  to  say 
ncthing  of  time  and  tear  and  wear,  would  l>e 
thirty  or  forty  thoosand  pounds  per  annum. 
The  work  might  ako  be  dene  with  fewer 
Tessels.  Themily  difflculty  would  b»  the  ea- 
fialnlity  of  the^OO  ton  smp,  of  amjio§  UM 


freight  for  these  variotis  places,  in  addition  to 
the  large  quanttty  for  the  United  States.  Th« 
whole  of  this  new  line  of  sieamers  would  tlrai 
be  suppUed  at  a  cheap  rate  with  coal  of  Nori 
Scotia,  and  their  transatlantic  management 
kept,  in  a  great  measure,  within  Briti^  influ^ 
ence.  Canada  would  thus  receive  her  good« 
in  a  shorter  time  than  she  could  ezpect  to  do 
by  an  independentline  ofsteamers,  aiid  fi^*ig^ 
would  be  'also  oonveyed  southwutl  more  ex- 
peditiously  than  by  the  present  mode.  Perhaps 
the  plan  is  impossible  of  adoption^  but  wo 
should  r^oice  to  know  that  the  Company  cod- 
sidered  it  an  advantageous  one. 

There  are  several  other  points  which  w« 
intended  to  touch  upon,  wfaen  we  commenoed 
this  article ;  such  as,  a  sketch  of  the  vast  pn>- 
gress  made  in  steamship  building  on  th« 
Clyde,  with  some  account  of  the  establiafa- 
ments  of  Napier,  Steel,  Wood,  and  otbers. 
We  should  also  have  liked  lo  give  some  in^ 
cation  of  the  extenaon  and  expansion  of  some 
of  the  other  great  Mail  Companies.  But  sptieß 
is  exhauflted.  We  have  watched  their  pro> 
gress  with  interest  and  pride — tili  they  hav« 
covered  every  sea,  and  penetrated  to  almosi 
every  part  of  every  oontinent  The  number 
of  ocean  mail  steamers  falls  little  if  at  all  shi»^ 
of  one  hundred — capaUe  of  being  converted 
at  any  moment  into  formidable  engines  of  de- 
straction,  should  any  be  sorash  as  to  aasail  nsu 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief  and  very  im- 
perfect  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
celebrated  Cunard  Company — ^which  owed  tt^ 
beginning  to  a  colonial  mercbant,  and  whicfa 
has  always,  we  believe,  been  under  bis  man« 
agement  as  its  leading  agent 

In  person,  Mr.  Cunard  is  under  middl# 
height,  with  a  well-knit  frame,  indicative  of 
considerable  physical  vigor ;  bis  countenance 
is  füll  and  firm,  with  great  decision  about  the 
mouth ;  while  the  brow  and  eye  indicate  in* 
telligence  and  mental  activity  of  no  onfinary 
character.  Altogether,  the  subject  of  tfaui 
sketch  is  as  fine  a  spedmen  of  a  self-made 
man,  as  this  westem  continent  can  boast  of ; 
and  vre  trust  that  bis  success  will  be  com* 
mensurate  with  the  nobility  of  the  prindples 
which  have  hitherto  guided  bim  in  au  bis  great 
mercantile  undertakings. 

It  would  be  well  for  this  communtty,  did  it 
possesB  a  few  nM>re  men  such  as  Samuel  Cu- 
nard. With  strong  poKtical  leanings,  he  hae 
ever  made  poKties  secondary  to  bis  interest — 
an  interest  which  has  always  been  identified 
with  colonial  and  general  progress.  He  has 
never  wasted  an  atom  of  bis  powere  in  mere 
squabbles  of  fkction ;  but  has  lived  and  acted 
im  pattem  of  an  English  mercbant — sedutooa 
^et  dignifled  in  bis  devotion  to  business,  sub« 
lecting  everything,  in  all  fiumess  and  henor, 
to  the  accomplü£ment  of  on^  object  May 
bis  exampfe  be  a  model,  and  bis  succesB  ail 
encouragement,  to  the  ^oung  al>oat  to  enter 
e»  ft  kindred  f^Hkl-^Mat^fim  Piviiwtolwft 
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THE  VISION  OF  THfi  TSAB. 

I  h«tid  a  Bidiüght  knocJnng  at  my  grta, 
I  nm  toope  it|  and  with  tender  teet 
Treaduig  tbe  tnow,  with  plaiotive  Toice  and 

I  foand  an  bfimt  Tisitor  await,  [aweet, 

Fleading  for  entrance,  and  he  ever  said, 
"Let  me  in,  Udy  f    The  old  year  ia  dead  V 

I  let  him  in,  snow-flak^  and  cUnging  rime 
Tbick  on  his  acanty  coat  and  curling  hair ; 
I  broaght  him  to  my  fireaide  bright  and  fair ; 

And,  itaoding  in  the  glow  some  litUe  time, 
I  n«  Strange  marrels,  that  I  must  relate, 
Of  this  Strange  midnight  knocker  at  mj  gate. 

SPRtHO.  ^ 

leM  the  bdow,  and  feil  npon  the  floor, 
And  in  the  sparkling  of  Its  silver  dew, 
Saowdrops  arose,  and  crocus  gold  and  blne, 

TrembKng  at  blasts  that  entered  from  the  door; 
Where  the  snow  melted,  werehis  garments  seen, 
Scantj  and  sUght,  and  of  a  tender  green. 

SUMXEB. 

And  to  the  Snowdrops  other  flowers  sncceed, 
Bri^hter  in  color,  and  of  perfume  sweet, 
Glostering  around  the  midnight  stranger*8  feet, 

Kov  a  stately  presence  grown  mdeed, 
Meanirhile  my  fire  sank  low,  but  heat  was  there, 
Sveet  genial  heat,  in  perfame-laden  air. 


Seemedray  gnest  weary  with  the  heat,  and  itooped 
Tfeath  the  rieh  droppines  of  the  gleaner*s  toil, 
Thick  sheayes  of  com,  fair  produce  of  the  soll, 

And  pnrple  Clusters  that  from  yineyards  drooped, 
And  applea,  rosy-cheeked,  and  russet  pears. 
And  golden  plams,  heaped  round  him  unawares. 

WlMTJlR. 

€tsQg  amazed  at  this,  a  haO-storm  beat, 

Loadty  and  wailing,  at  my  lattice  pane; 

Itroased  the  fire,  that  bright  upblaied  again, 
And  an  old  man  was  bending  o*er  the  heat, 

Spreading  out  trembling  pal  ms  to  catch  the  glow. 

And  0rom  hia  mantle  shaking  flakes  of  snow. 

80 1  had  seen  a  Vision  of  the  Tear, 
Oq  this  its  threshold  and  its  night  of  birth ; 
Seen  all  ita  &ir  succession  upon  earth, 
And  haiTd  eaeh  change  as  right,  and  good,  and  dear ; 
I  had  dream'd  longer,sa7c  the  churoh  belle  broke 
Mj  slombers,  and  to  New  Tear^s  dawn  I  woke. 

M.  L  T. 
^«  »  »» 
püR  MAJORES  STORY. 

SrntT  small  conntry  town  and  riUage  in  Ireland 
bas  not  only  a  clergyman  and  a  physician  as  its 
«special  property,  but  it  also  possesses  its  own 
pecoHar  soldier.  '*  The  M^jör "  (we  someUmes 
meet  "the  Captin,"  but  he*s  not  half  so  impos- 
\b^\  in  every  such  locality  is  quite  as  well  known, 
and  neariy  aa  indispensable  as  the  butcher  or  the 
btker;  and  he  is  as  indisputably  the  ocade  in  all 
f^in«  appertainmg  to  the  Caflre  or  any  other  war 
iB  vmch  it  may  pleaae  o^r  nilers  to  embroO  ns, 
M  the  oorate  ia  in  discosfing  the  eocladastical 
^^Afpigaof  the  prelataB  njUyiMit  in  Sxeter  and. 
TM.  n.— T 


London ;  or  the  doctor  in  canTassinff  the  meiita 
and  defect5  of  the  Medical  GhaiUles' BilL 

A  pleasant  man,  though  rather  addicted  to  annfl^ 
is  Qur  mi\jor.  He  is  tal^  and  has  rouud  stooping 
Shoulders,  which  some  of  os  don*t  consider  at  sU 
military.  He  cultivates  a  pretty  little  garden,— 
the  mi^or's  pinks  and  roses  are  always  in  bloom 
a  füll  week  before  any  one^s  else,->and  is  followed 
whererer  he  goes  by  the  smartest  and  smallest 
of  all  possible  black  terriers.  Little  Bunty  ought 
to  haye  a  chapter  to  himself ;  it  would  be  sli^ht 
praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  can  do  everythmg 
but  talk,  for  the  tiny  creatnre  does  talk,  and  ^ 
language  quite  intelligible  to  bis  friends — a  tem 
in  bis  case,  happy  dog  I  co-extensiTO  with  the 
whole  cirde  of  bis  acquaintance,  exclusive  pf  h|8 
nei^hbor*s  cat  At  the  word  of  command  he  standa 
unnght,— dances  Jim  Crow  widi  all  the  a  plomjb 
of  a  canine  Taglioni,-»executes  the  nayal  man<Btt« 
vre  of  swimming  on  dry  Und,  and  the  military  one 
of  beatingthe  drum.  Bunty^s  aocomplishmenta 
in  Short  make  him  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  juTenile  portion  of  our  communis ; 
white  the  creature*s  loving  nature  renders  him 
equally  the  faTOurite  of  the  mammas,  aa  they  feel 
assured  that  no  amount  of  provocation,  whether 
addressed  to  bis  patient  ears,  or  much-enduring 
tail,  will  erer  cause  him  to  bite,  or  even  snarl  at 
their  teaabg  darlings. 

Our  mi^,  alter  the  jBuhion  of  most  half-pay 
officers,  is  often,  aocording  to  our  national  saying, 
**  like  a  Waterford  merohant,  yery  buay  with  noth*  - 
ingto  do." 

fiis  snuif-box,  bis  newspaper,  bis  garden,  and 
hia  dog,  would  serre  but  indifferenUy  to  fiU  up 
the  long  houra  of  a  summer  day,  were  it  not  fqr 
that  valuable  reaource, — and  let  stem  philoso- 
phers,  whether  in  trowsers,  petticoats,  or  bloo- 
mers, say  what  they  will,  it  is  a  valuable,  and  by 
no  means  exclusively  feminine  resource,— cosy, 
gossiping  chit^hat.  Our  nujor  is  a  thorough,  but 
most  harmless  gossip.  One  might  fancy  him  poe- 
sessed  of  that  saucepan,  celebrated  by  Hans  Chris- 
tian Anderson,  which,  when  set  boiUng,  commu- 
nicated  to  the  owner  yaluableand  authentic  Infor- 
mation as  to  what  every  one  had  for  dinner!  Not 
only  can  the  mi\jor  teU  you  preciaely  how  much 
the  fiUetof  veal,  which  the  Honourable  Hrs.  I>e 
Vere  had  for  dinner  last  Sunday  cost,  per  pound, 
but  he  also  knows  to  a  fraction  the  price  of  the 
curate^s  Saturday  bee&teak,  and  thedoctor^sMon- 
day  cutlet  Besides,  he  cultivates  with  success 
knowledge  still  more  useful  than  this  culinary  lore. 
He  knows,  to  use  bis  own  expression,  "  the  u^ 
and  outa*^  of  the  domestlc  and  financial  afiairs  of 
every  one  residing  in  our  pleasant  sea^de  vilUge ; 
even  tbe  stranger  within  our  gates  is  not  exempt 
from  hisfriendly  surveillance;  and  were  he  so  in- 
clined,  he  could  make  as  much  mischief  amongat 
US  as  if  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  uie 
twenty  <^  ladies  in  P— »-  coUege, — no  two  of 
whom  are  upon  speakin^  terms.  But  ourn>iyor, 
luckily,  as  Knowledge  is  Power,  is  thorougbly 
goodnatured,  and  is  never  so  well-pleased  aa 
when  occupied  in  rendering  some  little  Service  to 
bis  neighbours, — reserving  to  himself  the  privl* 
lege  of  accomplishing  it  with  a  rather  greater 
amount  of  fusa  than  uaually  accompaniea  the 
Uunching  of  a  sevepty-four.  It  is,  however,  ia 
telüng  stoiiesthat  the  nuyor  ahinea.    True,  we» 
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the  denizens  of  T ,  have  heard  his  stock-in- 

trade  repeated  until  we  know  tbem  perfectlj  bj 
rote,  and  are  qnite  au  fait  at  tbe  catch-word 
whiob  18  certain  to  draw  forth  each  particular  tale ; 
bot  as  tbe  public  at  large  cannot  be  supposed 
equallj  well  instrueted  in  tbese  legends,  I  will  re- 
count  one  which  nerer  fSeuls  to  answer  to  tbe 
Word  "execntof." 

^*So  Brown,  you  teH  me,  bas  been  appointed 
execator  to  SDiitb*8  will,**  aaid  oar  major  the  other 
day,  as  we  were  lonnging  together  against  tbe 
tbe  low,  sea-wasbed  wall  that  divides  Carlisle  Ter- 
race  from  the  beach.  "  I'U  venture  to  aay  the 
tmats  committed  to  him  won*t  be  as  stränge  as 
mine  were  tbe  first  time  I  was  made  exec- 
uton 

**  Some  years  sinee,  I  rcceiyed  a  letter  from  my 
old  friend  and  comradc,  EUis,  of  tbe  — th,  telling 
me  that  hl^  heatth  had  heen  for  some  time  dedin- 
ing, — ^that  he  was  about  to  make  his  will,  and  ear- 
Deedy  dcsired  that  I  would  consent  to  act  as  his 
Bole  executor, — *  there  being,'  headded,  ^atmst 
of  some  importance  to  be  undertaken,  which  I 
wish  to  confide  to  no  one  but  yoorself.*  The  let- 
ter coneloded  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  pay  bim 
A  Tisit  at  the  snug  cottage  in  Devonsbire  to  which 
he  had  retired.  Now  Ellis  was  like  myself— an 
old  bachelor;  and,  except  his  half-pay,  was,  I 
knew,  but  llttle  burdened  with  this  worid*s  bag- 
gage  and  accoutrements,  so  it  nerer  occurred  to 
me  that  the  trust  I  was  to  undertake  could  possi- 
bly  relate  to  anything  more  important  than  the 
bestowiü  of  legacies  on  his  old  housekeeper  and 
butler,  or  his  ämost  eqnally  antiqnated  cat  and 
dog.  I  wrote  immediately  to  accept  the  inTita- 
tion,  and  early  next  moming  I  deposited  myself 

and  my  portmanteau  in  the  E coach,  whicb, 

after  a  days's  trayelling,  left  me  at  my  destination. 
A  pretty  vine-covered  cottage  was  my  friend*s 
abode,  and  be  was  himself  Standing  at  tbe  garden 
wioket,  ready  to  give  me  a  cordial  welcome. — 
There  was  nothing  yery  death-like  in  the  dear, 
bright  glance  of  his  eye,  or  in  the  firm  grasp  of 
lils  band;  and  I.mumbled  intemally  what  tbe 
missiye  he  had  sent  me  conld  possibly  mean. — 
However,  I  kept  my  thoughts  to  myself,  and  M- 
Iowed  EUis  inte  bis  neat  litUe  dining-room,  where 
the  snowy  table  cloth  was  specdfly  and  satis&c- 
torily  coyered  with  a  dish  of  fried  soles,  a  pair  of 
Doiled  ohickens,  their  snowy  breasts  eleaming 
amid  fresh  green  parsley  and  bntter,  a  jmcy  ham, 
and  a  dish  of  tender  yonng  peas.  Ample  justice 
was  done  to  this  hre  by  myself,  and,  despite  of 
his  mortuary  Intention,  by  mtne  host  aJso.  After 
dinner  he  produced  a  capital  bottle  of  port,  oyer 
which  we  discussed  many  of  onr  former  campaign- 
log  adyentures. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  tineness  of  the  weather 
(it  was  in  the  beginning  of  Jone),  I  had  canght  a 
dight  oo!d  on  my  jonmey,  which  towards  the  dose 
of  the  evening  made  itself  feit  in  tbe  yery  implea- 
tant  fbrm  of  toothache ;  and  the  pain  beooming 
worse,  I  Said  to  my  host,— *  I  think  I  mnst  ask 
jonr  housekeeper  to-night  for  a  bit  of  flannel  aod 
•ome  camphorated  spirit  to  apply  to  my  nnfbr- 
tonate  jaw.  Ton,  happy  fellowl  can't  know 
what  toothache  is,  yoar  teeth  all  lock  so  eood.* 
*Toeth!'  cried  my  host,  his  countenance  dang- 
|]ig,_«  Teeth  I*  he  repeated,  ahndderlDg;  'Ahl 
70a  Uttld  know— yoa  can*i  teil * 


"««What's  the  matter,  Ettts— wfaat  do  yo« 
mean?** 

'**Imean  that a tootb— «b  «ifortoiiate leotk, 
bas  been  my  min,  and  will  eost  me  aiy  fifif  !'«- 
And  riain^  from  his  chair,  he  paeed  ap  and  down 
the  room  m  a  State  of  tbe  moet  yiolent  tgHatioB. 
Greatly  astonisbed,  I  tried,  of  comrse,  to  soothe 
bim,  and  Induce  him  to  reveal  tbe  cause  of  thn 
Strange  ex«tement.  *Well,*  he  said  atlast,  *I 
will  read  foryou  the  wül  to  which  yon  have  kindly 
promised  to  become  executor.'  (I  made  no  pro- 
mise  of  the  kind,  but  my  poor  fHend  took  it  üor 
granted  I  had  done  so ;  and  leaying  the  room,  be 
speedily  retumed  with  a  folded  paper  in  bis  band, 
and  a  yery  small  ronnd  box  fai  tbe  oüier. 

"  Laying  tbese  artidee  on  the  table,  be  seated 
himself  in  his  arm  chair,  pushed  aakle  bis  gkss, 
and,  making  a  streng  effort  to  speak  calmly,  be- 
gan, — *  About  two  montbs  nnce  I  had  oceaaion  to 

yisit  tbe  town  of  T on  business,  which  hay- 

ing  speedUy  despatched,  I  dined  at  tbe  hotel,  and 
afterwards  set  out  for  a  stroll.  Ipassed  throvg^ 
the  High  Street,  and  walked  for  some  way  along 
the  tumpike  road  wHhout  neeting  any  object  ä 
interest  wbateyer.  A  ehady  green  hme  opening 
on  my  right,  inyited  me  to  turp  into  it — the  fra- 
grant  hawthom  in  tbe  bedge,  and  the  cool  fresh 
grass  below,  offering  a  pleasant  contrast  to  tb« 
hard  dusty  road  on  which  I  had  been  Walking.  I 
soon  foond  that  this  quiet  kne  led  to  a  stül  more 
quiet  and  peacefiil  churchyard«  And  tbreading 
my  way  amongst  the  mstie  grayes,  and  rade  hea£ 
stones,  I  moralixed  on  tbem  after  my  own  fanhion, 
if  not  precisely  according  to  that  of  Haryey.  I 
had  at  one  time  a  transient  fimcy  for  the  stu- 
dy of  phrenology,  and  still  retained  a  habit  ef 
inspecting  the  cerebral  deyelopment  of  ereij 
one  whom  I  met  It  was,  therefore,  with  some 
curioeity  that  I  picked  up  a  larse,  round,  wdl- 
bleached  skull  lying  on  the  gronnd.  What  parü- 
cularly  interested  me,  howeyer,  was  tiie  greal 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  teeth ;  they  were  all 
perfect,  and  as  eyenly  ranged  as  if  they  had  boen 
prepared  to  decorate  the  window  of  some  adyer- 
tising  dentisL  Led  by  an  idle  impnlse,  whidi  I 
could  not  theo  nor  can  I  now  account  Ibr,  I  pvfled 
out  one  of  the  grinders,  put  it  into  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  carelessly  Uirowing  down  the  skmQ, 
retumed  to  the  inn.  Haying  partaken  of  tea,  ac- 
companied  by  some  excellent  mulBns,  I  weat  to 
bed,  and  being  fittigned  with  my  joivnej,  aoon 
feil  adeep. 

"  *I  had  dept  for  some  time,  bot  how  long  I 
cannot  teil,  wben  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  door  of  my  room  opening.  In  stalked  a  tau 
fi^ure  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  neckdoth ; 
bis  bead  was  large,  nearly  bald,  and  he  wore  a 
pair  of  gdd  spectades.  In  bis  hand  he  canied  a 
silyer  candlesück,  bearing  a  lighted  candle  aod 
adyancing  to  my  beddde,  sam  in  a  meoadiig 
ydee  and  manner,  *  Why  did  yoa  rob  me  of  my 
toothf 

*^  *  My  toDgue  saddeoly  became  parahaad ;  I 
tried  to  speak,  bot  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"*Toii  haye  taken  mj  tooth,'  ocotinuedite 
liguro;  'and  now  take  yoar  chdoa.  rmnoioCa 
reyengefol  dlsposHion ;  I  doD*t  want  to  aay  or  d« 
anything  andrO.  bat  one  of  two  tiiingi  I  mwl 
hare^  aitd  «hi*  iuCnÜy,— yov  fifo,  or  tte  b«t 
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tootk  in  yonr  beftd  I  So  look  sharp  and  Uke  jonr 
choice.' 

**  *  Tke  extremity  of  terror  restored  my  yoice. 

***WoaId  it  not  do,  sir,  to  restore  yoa  yonr 
«vn  too^  againf*  I  gasped. 

***Ko,  nol*  replied  mj  visitor,  ahaking  his 
head  antU  the  gold  spectacles  slipped  down  to 
tbe  Terj  point  of  bis  long  nose ;  *  I  think  I*m 
t  rarj  goodnatured  fellow  to  give  you  the  choice ; 
80  vfaich  will  yoa  part  with — ^your  lifo  or  yoar 
toothr 

** '  My  tooih  1*  I  continued  in  asony ;  and  in- 
staDtly  the  appaiition,  with  aa  mucn  dexterity  as 
H  he  had  been  bred  a  dentist,  which  perhaps  in- 
deed  the  raacal  was,  introduced  a  forceps  into  my 
Boath,  and  neatly  extraeted  a  fine  sound  molar 
tooth.  Look  here,*  oontinued  Bllis«  opening  his 
Boath,  and  puUine  back  the  Upa  with  bis  finger; 
*iee  the  cavity  it  bas  left' 

"There  was  indeed  the  tpace  where  a  large 
ttoth  had  been  extraeted,  and  I  remarked  that  it 
wag  the  only  one  deficient  in  the  entire  ränge. 

**  ^  \f all,'  continued  my  friend,  *  that  was  not 
«IL    The  fellow  pocketed  my  tooth,  and  then 


"  *Now  yoa  mast  promise  on  yoar  honoar  as  a 
gentleman,  that  you  will  preserve  my  tooth  as  long 
u  joa  live,  and  make  proTiaion  that  after  your 
de&th  it  shall  be  carefully  interred  with  you.    If 

yov  don*t ^    And  with  a  menacing  gesture, 

the  hatefal  proprietor  of  ihis  departed  as  he  came.* 

"EUis  opened  the  little  round  box,  and  showed 
me,  carefully  inclosed  in  cotton,  the  redoubted 
tooth. 

"  I  really  knew  not  what  to  say ;  it  wafl  Cer- 
taialy  yery  difficult  to  refrain  from  laugbing,  but 
B7  poor  fideod  was  so  evidently  in  eamest,  that  I 
merely  remarked, — 

**  *  It  was  a  pity  the  good  speetre  was  not  sa(as> 
fied  with  resuming  his  own  property,  fbr  really 
thif  tooth  is  so  exactly  the  same  size  and  shape  as 
joor  others,  thai  I  think  it  woald  bare  exactly 
filled  the  caWty.' 

** '  It  was  Strange,*  said  Ellia,  without  noticing 
B7  remark,  *  that  after  such  an  agitating  occur- 
renee,  I  feil  asleep ;  and  slept  soundly  until  the 
nezt  moming.  I  awoke,  feyerisb  and  unrefreshed. 
and  retamed  bome  as  speedily  as  possible,  yery 
thaokful  that  tbe  read  did  not  pass  within  sight 
of  tbe  chorchyard.  Ever  since  that  time  my  heiuth 
bis  dowly  bat  surely  decUned ;  not  perhaps,  out- 
virdly,  but  I  know  and  feel  that  my  hour  will 
•oon  oome,  and  the  dread  of  the  fiend*s  yengeanee 
will  embitter  my  dying  moments,  onless  you,  my 
old,  tried  friend,  will  promise  to  see  me  buried  in 

T churcbyard,  and  with  yoar  own  band  to 

place  thi9  miserable  tooth  in  my  coffin.* 

''  What  oould  I  do  but  promise  f  The  case  was 
Qoe  of  dedded  monomania — argoment  and  ridi> 
eole,  both  which  I  tried,  only  senred  to  make  poor 
Bis  angry,  and  he  was  thorougfaly  determined 
not  to  see  a  pbyddan— a  measore  which  I  urged 
«i  him  strongly. 

"  I  remained  with  him  for  a  few  days,  and  had 
tbe  pleasnre  of  Icaring  him,  as  I  tmsted,  in  better 
hetkhandspiritsthanwheDwemet;  andiboped 
te  his  abtord  fimcy,  as  I  deemed  it,  would  soon 
pMaway.  I  was  therefore  greatly  shocked  and 
ivprised  wben,  in  aboat  aix  weeks  afterwards,  I 
werired  a  kttar  from  his  old  hewdLeeper,  tellfais 


me  that  her  master  had  died  somewhat  suddenly, 
but  requested  with  his  dying  breath  that  I  should 
be  sent  for  immediateiy. 

"  Keed  I  say  that  I  hastened  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons.  Yery  moumfui  it  was,  certainly,  to  enter 
the  silent  cottage  where  I  had  so  lately  met  a 
warm  welcome  from  my  poor  fiiend.  A  physician 
was  in  attendance,  and  pronounced  that  death  had 
resulted  from  disease  of  the  heart  He,  the  der« 
gyman  of  the  parish,  and  EUis^s  solicitor,  were  all, 
at  my  request,  present  at  the  opening  of  the  wilL 
After  haying  disposed  of  bis  trifling  property  in 
legacies,  the  document  went  on  to  request  that  I, 
whom  he  styled  bisbeIoyedfriend,8houldhaye  him 

decently  buried  in  T churcbyard,  and  foUow, 

in  all  matters  connected  with  the  interment,  tho 
Instructions  preyiously  giyen  to  me. 

**  I,  of  course,  took  an  opportunity  ere  the  cof- 
fln  was  closed,  to  place  *  the  tooth '  within  it ; 
and  haying  thus  oomplied  with  the  stränge  whim 
of  my  poor  friend,  I  prepared  the  next  moming^ 
with  a  heayy  heart,  to  fbllow  his  body  to  the 
graye. 

**  The  interment  took  place  without  the  occur- 
rence  of  anything  worth  recording ;  but  after  it 
was  oyer,  I  feit  so  wearied  and  dlspirited,  that  I 
resolyed  to  take  up  my  abode  for  tbe  night  at  tho 

comfortable  hocel  at  T .    After  dinner  I  was 

suddenly  attacked  by  my  old  enemy — toothache ; 
and  tbe  pain,  resisting  all  tbe  usual  applications 
of  brandy,  camphor,  bot  flannel,  &o.,  became  at 
length  so  yiolent  and  cxcruciating,  that  starting 
up  m  a  sort  of  frenzy,  I  inquired  for  the  residenoe 
of  the  best  dentist  in  the  town,  and  speedily  found 
myself  iä  his  study.  Whether  it  was  the  efiTectof 
reaction  after  the  rapid  exercise  I  had  taken,  or 
the  well-know  caratiye  influence  inherent  in  the 
atmoepbere  of  a  dentist*s  house,  I  know  not,  bat 
the  pain,  I  was  suffering,  gradually  abated ;  and 
when  the  Operator  entered,  I  feit  almost  inclined 
to  make  a  ciyil  retreat  without  putting  his  skill  to 
the  test.  Howeyer,  on  seoond  thoughts,  I  con- 
sidered  it  as  well  to  lay  my  case  before  him,  and 
try  to  obtain  some  soothing  nostrum  which  roight 
stand  me  in  stead  on  future  occasions.  I  there» 
fore  told  him  how  I  had  been  affected,  and  casu* 
aUy  mentioned  my  haying  come  a  long  joumej 
that  moming,  and  its  melancboly  cause.  '  Ah  !* 
Said  the  dentist,  thoughtfiilly,  *you  came  from 

£ in  Deyonsbire.    The  name  of  that  yillage 

is  associated  in  my  mind  with  a  curious  incident 
which  occurred  to  me  some  three  or  foar  montW 
since.*  Now  I  bappen  to  baye  a  decided  hanker- 
ing,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  after  stränge 
stories ;  and  my  curiosity  being  excited,  I  begged 
the  dentist  to  haye  the  kindness  to  satisfy  it. 

*'  Seating  himself  opposite  to  me,  be  immedi- 
ately  complied,  and  began  in  these  words : — 

**  *  One  night,  between  three  and  ibur  months 
since,  I  was  aroased  near  nüdnight  by  a  loud* 
knocking  and  ringing  at  the  door.  I  was  Jusi 
about  to  Step  into  bed,  and  my  seryants  haying 
long  before  retired  to  thehr  rooms,  I  hastily  re- 
snmed  my  dothes,  and  answered  the  summons» 
An  elderly  gentleman  with  a  müitary  air  and  ad- 
dress entered.  There  was  an  odd,  staring  look 
in  his  eyes,  but  he  told  me  b  a  peifectly  coherent 
manner,  that  he  was  suffering  from  dreadftd  tooth-  • 
ache,  and  wished  to  haye  ooe  of  his  grinders  ez^ 
traoted  immedktely,    Of  oonrsc,  I  osheied  Ite 
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into  this  room,  placed  him  in  the  paüent^B  chair, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  bis  jaws.  I  donH  think 
I  ever  ^w  a  finer  or  more  regulär  aet  of  teeth, — 
DOt  a  veatage  of  decaj  could  I  peroeive  in  any  of 
ihem — and  the  one  which  he  pointed  out  as  the 
offender  seemed  to  me  perfectly  free  from  diseaae. 
However,  he  insiated  ^o  atrongly  on  having  the 
tooth  puUed  out,  declaring  that  his  conifort,  nay, 
bis  very  lifo,  depended  on  ita  being  done,  that  I 
eonaented,  tbough  most  unwillinglj,  to  perform 
the  Operation,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  tooth  was 
out.  HaTing  paid  me  my  fee,  the  patient  delib- 
•rately  wrapped  up  bis  tooth,  put  it  into  bis 
pocket,  rose,  and  wisbing  me  good-night,  was 
about  to  depart,  when  a  suspicion  which  aroae  in 
my  mind  caused  me  suddenly  to  thrust  a  lighted 
candle  close  to  bis  eyes.  They  neyer  bitnked  ; 
tbe  pupUa  were  fixed  and  distended :  in  fiict,  to 
cut  tbe  Story  sfaort,  my  Yisitor  was  fiist  asieep,  and 
in  a  fit  of  somnambuiism  had  left  bis  bed,  and 
caused  me  to  extract  his  exceUent  tooth.  As  he 
•tili  continued  in  tbe  trance,  and  it  would  bave 
been  dangerous  to  arouse  him  suddenly,  I  prevail- 
•d  on  bim  to  allow  me  to  accompany  bim  bome. 
He  made  bis  way  with  unerring  accuracy  to  tbe 
botel ;  and  the  gates  bappening  to  be  öpen  for 
tbe  reception  of  the  occnpants  of  a  night-coach,  I 
was  able  to  see  bim  to  bis  room  without  attract- 
ing  Observation. 

**  *  On  inquiring  after  bim  next  moming,  1  heard 
that  he  had  left  by  an  early  conveyance  for  E — , 
in  Devonshire.' 

**  I  looked  attentively  at  tbe  dentist;  he  was  a 
tall  man,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  white  neckdoth ; 
his  bead  was  large,  nearly  bald,  and  he  wore  a 
pair  of  gold  spectacles,  which  had  a  trick  of  slip- 
ping  down  to  the  point  of  his  long  nose  wheneTer 
be  shook  bis  bead,  which  he  did  pretty  frequently. 

**  ^  Did  you  eyer  ascertam,'  I  aaked,  *  tbe  name 
of  your  Yisitorf 

^''Tes,'  replied  the  dentist.    *He  took  tbe 

blank  back  of  a  letter  frora  bis  pocket,  and  tore 

off  tbe  comer  to  wrap  up  bis  tooth  ;  the  remain- 

der  he  dropped  <m  tbe  oarpet,  and  it  hwe  tbe 

.Address:-^ 

«CaptH.  Ellia, 

*— tb  Regiment, 
i 

» 

*  Devonshire.' 
"  Here  then  was  tbe  explanation  of  my  poor 
friend*s  monomania  He  actually  died  tbe  vic- 
tim  of  somnambuiism.  And  such  was  my  first 
adrentinre  aa  executor  to  a  wiU.*'*~^/ifa  Cook^t 
Journal, 
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f -HALL  we  write  About  the  leaping  tarantula,  as 
^arge  as  tbe  bumming^bird  it  bunted,  netted,  and 
killed?— or  of  the  li^ge  dew  of  bair,  or  greyiab 
wool,  balf-buried  in  die  gromid,  which  suddenly 
tumed  into  a  Opossum,  and  springing  upon  a  bare 
which  had  atood  wondering  what  the  curioua  ob- 
ject  might  b«,  killed  itat  a  Single  ^^crundi?"— or 
of  tbe  grizily  bear  which,  being  no  tlimber,  be- 
•ieged  tbe  boya  ever  ao  long  at  the  foot  of  the 
4reea  on  which  they  bad  taken  reAlge  ?  No ;  we 
will  ratber  take,  aa  aomethiog  still  aore  evrioda, 
the  description  of  a  Tery  large  oDiBBivnlty  of  ani- 
«lala  «f  Tokma  tp^ekii  JiTiniB^MttBially  in  a  towa 


of  their  own,  aomewbat  after  tbe  fkahion  of  the 
Happy  Family. 

The  town  waa  in  the  midat  of  tbe  desert,  and 
the  houses  conaisted  of  little  mounds,  aboot  three 
feet  in  diameter  at  üie  baae,  and  not  more  tbü 
two  in  beight  They  migfat  have  been  thonaanda 
in  number,  or  any  number  of  thousands,  for  tbey 
covered  the  level  desert  towards  three  of  the  fov 
Cardinal  pointa  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  retoh. 
These  dwellings  were  not  new ;  they  migfat  hne 
been  yery  old,  for  they  were  clothed  au  rouad 
with  smooth  green  turf,  excepting  the  neigfabo^ 
bood  of  the  door-plaee,  near  the  top.  "The in« 
babitants  of  these  sin^ar  dweUings  soon  began 
to  show  thcmselyes.  They  bad  been  terrified  by 
the  thundering  tread  of  tbe  ateeda,  and  had  hiddin 
at  their  approacb.  All  was  now  silent  astin,  aad 
they  thought  they  might  venture  abroad.  Firet 
one  little  snout  peeped  out,  and  tben  another,and 
another,  until  every  hole  had  a  bead  and  a  pair 
of  spariüing  eyes  looking  fortb«  After  a  wbile, 
the  owners  of  the  beada  became  more  oonrageov, 
and  boldly  stepped  out  of  doors ;  and  there  could 
be  Seen  bnndreds  of  these  stränge  creatur«. 
They  were  of  a  reddisb-brown  color,  with  breuts 
and  belMes  <^  a  dirty  white.  Tbeur  bodies  w^ 
about  the  size  of  tbe  common  gray  squirrel ;  bit 
their  general  appearanee  partook  of  Uie  squirrel, 
tbe  weasel,  and  the  rat — all  three  of  which  Aey  in 
some  respects  resenibled,  and  yet  they  were  not 
like  any  of  them.  They  were  a  diatinct  speeitf 
of  animals.  They  were  marmots,  that  epedes 
known  by  the  ianciful  name  of  prairie^logB  {Art' 
tomyg  ludoviciana).  Their  taÜs  were  very  diort, 
and  not  bushy,  as  tbose  of  squirrels ;  and,  alto- 
gelber,  their  bodies  had  not  the  gracefol  ejmmt- 
try  of  tboee  animals.  In  a  Short  time,  erery 
mound  bad  two  or  three  on  its  top— for  sereral 
individuals  dwell  togetber  in  the  seme  hocae. 
Some  Bat  upon  aIl*foura,  wbile  otbers  ereeted 
tbemselyes  on  their  hmd  feet,  and  stood  ap  fike 
little  bears  or  monkeys — all  the  while  floonsfaing 
their  tails,  and  uttering  their  tiny  baikkg,  that 
sounded  like  the  squeä  of  a  toy-dog.  It  was 
from  tbis  that  they  derire  tbe  name  of  prairie 
dogp,  for  in  nothing  eise  do  they  reeemble  Uw 
canine  species.  Like  all  mannota — and  there  are 
many  difiRM-ent  kinda — tbey  are  innocent  Bttk 
creaturea,  and  live  upon  grus,  seeds,  and  rooti. 
They  muat  eat  yery  little;  and  indeed  it  isa 
puzzle  to  naturafists  bow  tbey  maintahi  tbemsehrei. 
Their  *'  great  towna  *'  near  the  Rocky  Mountuu 
are  generally  In  barren  traeka,  wbere  there  is  bat 
a  scanty  herbage;  and  yet  die  inhabitants  tit 
never  round  huf  a  mile  from  their  dwdliDgi. 
How,  then,  do  thousandsirftbem  aubsiat  on  wbat 
little  grass  can  grow  in  a  pasture  ao  drcuiaaeiibedt 
Tbis  haa  not  been  expU^ed,  nor  is  it  known  why 
tbey  ebooae  tbese  barren  tractsfor  their  dwellbg- 
placea  in  preferenee  to  the  more  fertfle  prairitf. 
All  thea«  tiiings  await  tbe  study  and  obsOTratioo 
of  the  hiatorian  of  aatüre. 

Tbese  indiyiduals  formed  the  bulk  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  of  tlie  dog-town,  as  oor  autbor  calfe  It— 
the  common  people,  or  wotking-daases,  by  whoB 
tbe  bouaea  bad  doabtleas  been  construeied;  bat 
there  were  otiier  pertiona  of  the  popuktion  qate 
as  inlereating  in  ihelr  way.  Let  ue  notioe,  M^ 
the  white  owla,  which  burreiw  in  tbe  earth  {StM 
mmiimlm'ißi,  idww»— en  gBdJngäienliy  <b<<^ 
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or  stonding  on  tiie  tops  of  tbe  hoosei  looking 
roond  chem.  These  mre  the  feadal  aristocrftoy  of 
the  place,  &Uen  a  little  into  the  arrear  ot  time,  and 
aflfecting  okl  Castles  and  sach  antiquated  dwelUngs. 
They  inhäbit  bousea  oiiginally  obtatned  by  con- 
qoest  from  the  pratrie-dogSf' bat  bave  suffered 
tliem  to  fall  into  dilapidation  and  decay.  It  is  on 
antiqaity  they  pride  themseWes,  and  being  in- 
dnlged  in  this,  they  live  on  very  peaceable,  but 
poesibly  on  rery  supercilioos  terms  with  their 
neigfabora.  Anotker  order  of  the  inh^tants  was 
the  ground  ratüesnake  {Crotalui  ieraenUntts),  a 
ciaas  which,  although  povrerfal  and  therefore  re- 
spectable,  the  rest  of  the  Community  perhapp  did 
not  mix  with  on  very  easy  terms.  It  is  even  said, 
tkat  diey  hare  been  found  occesionaUy  with  the 
ycmng  oC  the  prairie-dogs  in  thehr  poesession ;  bat 
thia,  we  are  inclined  to  hope,  may  have  been  the 
resolt  of  some  pecoliar  and  unfrequent  temptation. 

Next,  there  were  the  lizards,  that  were  seen  in 
gnmt  numbers,  scottUng  abomt  the  moonda ;  tben 
the  land-tortoise  {Cestudo\  sqoatting  npon  the 
ground;  and  then  the  homed>froz  {Agamaear' 
nHi4M,\  crawling  slowly  about — a  hideous  Creatore, 
half  toad,  half  Hzard  in  shape,  and  with  the  back, 
Shoulders,  and  kead  eovered  with  thomlike  pro- 
tol>eranees.  AU  these  were  probably  the  lowest 
cliases,  the  Tagabonda  and  riff-raff  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  fall  a  prey 
to  the  aristocratio  owls.  When  the  boy-adTen- 
tnren  carae  npon  this  pbce,  they  wäre  at  some 
leaa  how  to  proceed. 

Asit  was  now  aftemooo,  and  the  butte  still 
appeared  distant,  they  made  bat  a  short  halt— just 
loa|^  enoagh  to  iwallow  a  morsel  of  meat,  and 
take  a  drink  from  their  water-goards,  which,  owing 
to  tbe  intense  heat,  were  now  better  than  half 
enapty.  Their  animals  already  soffered  from  thirst; 
■o,  withont  delay,  the  young  hunters  got  into  their 
saddles,  with  the  intentioa  of  continiung  their 
jonmer. 

^'Aeroas  the  dog-town?**  inqnired  Fran9ois, 
who  had  monnted  first.  '*  Shall  we  ride  through 
it,  or  go  round  ?" 

Here  was  a  difficulty,  iadeed.  The  dog-town 
lay  directly  between  them  and  the  butte.  To 
keep  straight  forward,  they  woald  have  to  ride 
throvgh  it  That  would  Impede  them  to  a  con- 
«derable  extent,  as  they  could  only  ride  slowly, 
and  in  zig-zag  Tmes,  without  danger.  To  go  round 
ü,  on  the  other  band,  might  lead  them  miles  out 
of  the  way — perhaps  many  miles — for  these  mar- 
mot  Yülages  are  fb'equently  of  large  extent. 

**Let  US  go  sonth  a  bit,^  adrised  Luden. 
**  Perhaps  we  may  come  to  the  end  of  it  that  way.** 

They  all  tnmed  their  horses  for  the  south, 
and  oommeneed  riding  in  that  direction.  They 
rode  for  at  least  two  miles,  keeping  along  the 
border  of  the  settlement;  but  they  could  still  see 
it  a-head,  apparently  stretehing  for  miles  fhrther. 

'*  We  have  come  the  wrong  wAy,*'  said  Luden ; 
"  we  might  have  done  better  had  we  tnrned  north. 
We  maat  erosa  it  now ;  what  say  you,  brothers  f '* 

AD  agreed  to  this ;  for  it  is  not  very  pleasant 
to  be  going  abont  when  the  goal  of  one's  Joomey 
m  within  äght.  So  the  heads  of  the  horses  were 
broaght  round  once  more  ladng  the  butte ;  and 
tlie  party  rode  in  among  the  moonda,  and  pro- 
ceeded  slowly,  and  with  great  caution«  As  they 
approaehed,  the  littla  dogi  nm  to  their  hillockSi 


barked  at  the  intruders,  shook  their  short  tails. 
and  then  whisked  ^emselves  off  hito  their  holes, 
Whenever  the  party  had  got  past,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  the  marmots  would  come  forth  again, 
and  utter  their  tiny  cough-like  notes  as  before ; 
so  that,  when  our  traveUers  were  fairly  into  the 
town,  they  found  themseWes  at  all  times  in  the 
centre  of  a  barking  circl6 1 

Tbe  owls  rose  up  before  them,  alighting  at 
short  distanoes ;  then,  once  more  startled,  Siey 
would  fly  fürther  oft,  aometimos  sailing  away  until 
out  of  sight,  and  sometimes,  like  the  marmots, 
hiding  themselyes  withlu  the  burrows.  The  rat- 
tlesuakes,  too,  betook  themselves  to  the  burrows^ 
and  so  did  tbe  lizards  and  agamas.  What  ap- 
peared most  Strange  was,  that  of  all  these  crea- 
tures — ^marmots,  owls,  snakes^  liaards,  and  aga- 
mas— were  observed,  when  suddenly  escaping, 
sometimes  to  enter  the  same  mound  I  This  our 
traveUers  witneesed  more  tban  once. 

The  foUowing  is  a  description  of  the  hooaes  ae 
given  by  one  of  the  adventurers : — *^  The  holes," 
said  he,  "  had  we  time  to  dig  them  up,  would  be 
found  to  descend  perpendicularly  for  two  or 
thrce  f^et.  Then  run  obliquely  for  several  feet 
further,  and  end  in  a  little  Chamber,  which  is  the 
real  house  of  tbe  manM>t ;  I  say  the  real  hoose, 
for  these  cone-like  mounds  are  only  the  entrance«. 
They  have  been  formed  out  of  the  earth  brought 
up  f^m  below  at  the  making  of  the  burrows.  As 
you  see,  this  earth  has  not  been  allowed  to  lie  in 
a  neglected  heap,  such  as  rats  and  rabbits  leave 
at  the  mouths  of  their  burrows.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  buUt  up  with  great  care,  and  beaten 
together  by  the  marmots*  feet  untU  quite  firm  and 
smooth ;  and  the  grass  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
orer  it,  to  save  it  from  being  washed  down  by 
rain.  It  is  evident  the  animid  does  aU  this  with 
design— just  as  beavers,  in  buUding  their  houses. 
Now,  upon  these  mounds  the  marmots  love  to 
bask,  and  amuse  themselves  in  the  sun ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  they  can  watch  their  enemies  better 
from  this  elevated  position,  and  thus  gain  time  to 
make  good  their  retreat.**  Since  the  snakes  oo- 
casionally  kiU  the  young  marmots,  it  is  inqubed, 
what  is  to  prevent  them  from  killing  the  old  onea 
too  f  They  can  enter  the  burrows  with  as  much 
OAse  as  the  marmots  themselves. 

"ThatUtroe,"  was  the  reply,  "but  not  half 
so  nimbly ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  can  even  escape 
them  within.  The  rattlesnake  is  a  very  slow 
crawler ;  and,  besides,  only  strikes  bis  prey  when 
coUed  op.  Perhapa,  In  these  subterranean  gal- 
leries,  he  is  still  less  able  to  capture  it ;  and  the 
old  marmots  may,  aller  aU,  have  some  mode  df 
defending  both  themselves  and  thev  yonng  onea 
from  bis  venemous  attacks.  As  yet,  very  UtUe 
is  known  of  these  creatures.  The  remoto  regiona 
in  which  they  are  found  place  them  beyond  the 
Observation  of  natoralista ;  and  such  of  these  as 
have  viaited  their  towns,  have  been  only  allowed 
time  to  make  a  hurried  ezaminatien  of  them.-— 
They  are  very  shy,  rarely  letting  yoo  get  within 
ränge  of  a  gun ;  they  are,  therefore,  seldom  shot 
at.  Moreover,  it  takes  great  trouble  to  capture 
them  by  digging.  on  account  of  the  depth  of  their 
burrows ;  and  as  thdr  skins  are  not  very  valoahle, 
and  their  flesh  but  a  bite  at  best,  Üiey  are  not 
often  moleated  by  the  bunter.** 

"  Bot  are  they  eaiable  T*  inquired  Fnnqcibk 
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"Yes,"  answered  Lucien;  "the  Indiana  are 
Tery  fond  of  their  flesh,  and  eat  it  whenever  they 
ean  convenienUy  get  it ;  but,  indeed,  they  will 
do  the  same  for  almost  every  Uving  creature." 

"  What  do  marmots  feed  apon  in  winter  ir hen 
there  is  no  graes  for  them?"  inquired  Fran^ois. 

"They  then  lie  torpid.  They  have  nests  in 
their  subterranean  Chambers,  and  curious  nests 
tiiese  are.  They  are  constmeted  of  grass  and 
roots,  are  as  round  as  a  globe,  and  so  firmly  wo- 
Ten  together,  that  one  of  them  might  be  kicked 
07er  the  prairie  like  a  football.  The  nest  is  with- 
in,  with  a  small  hole  leading  into  it,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  your  finger ;  for  when  the  mar- 
mot  goes  inside,  he  closes  all  up,  except  this  ut- 
ile hole,  through  which  he  gets  all  the  air  he  re- 
quires.  In  tbese  snug  beds  they  lie  asleep  dur- 
ing  the  cold  season,  and  at  that  time  are  rarely 
een  outside  their  burrows." 

Conversing  in  this  way,  the  young  hunters 
rode  on,  keeping  as  üeir  from  the  edges  of  the 
mounds  as  possible,  lest  the  hoofs  of  their  horses 
might  sink  in  the  excavated  ground.  They  had 
ridden  füll  five  miles,  and  still  the  marmot  village 
stretched  before  them  I  still  the  dogs  on  all  «des 
«ttered  their  **  choo-choo"y-ßtill  the  owls  flapped 
silently  up,  and  the  rattleftakes  crowded  across 
their  treck. 

The  lizard  tribe,  some  merabers  of  which,  we^ 
baye  seen,  were  Citizens  of  the  Happy  Commu- 
nity, appear  to  be  among  the  most  Tarious  in  the 
American  desert.  The  chameleon  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  was  a  lizard,  and  so  was  an 
eneroy  which  avenged  the  destruction  of  the  ta- 
rtntula. 

"Look — brothers  look!    A scorpion-lizard  I** 

'Basil  and  Lucien  cast  their  eycs  where  Fran- 
cis pointed — up  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  that  rose 
OTer  the  spot  where  the  chameleon  was  crawling. 
About  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  was  a  dark, 
round  hole,  eyidently  the  former  rest  of  the  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  (Ptcta  Carofinu*.)  Thebirds, 
bowcTor,  which  made  that  nest  had  deserted  it ; 
fop  it  was  now  occupied  by  a  creature  of  a  far  dif- 
fereut  kind — a  scorpion-lizard — wbose  red  head 
aod  brown  Shoulders  at  the  moment  protruded 
from  the  hole. 

All  who  have  trayelled  the  great  American 
fbrests  are  familiär  with  such  a  sight,  for  this  ani- 
mai  may  be  often  obserred  in  similar  situations. 
A  more  disagreeable  sight  is  rarely  met  with. — 
The  scorpion-lizard,  with  his  red  head  and  olive- 
brown  body,  is  a  hideous-lookine  reptile  at  best ; 
but  when  thus  peering  from  his  gloomy  tree-oave, 
moving  his  pointed  snout  from  side  to  side,  his 
dark  eyes  glancing  all  the  while  with  a  6erce,  ma- 
ll<3^ant  ezpression,  it  is  difficult  to  conoeiTe  a  more 
yicious-looking  creature. 

His  head  was  in  motion  when  Fren^ois  spoke — 
for  it  was  this  that  had  caught  the  eye  of  the  boy. 
It  was  moymg  from  side  to  side,  protruded 
from  the  hole,  the  snout  pointing  downwards. — 
The  animal  was  watching  the  ground  below,  and 
eyidently  preparing  to  issue  forth,  and  oome  down. 
The  chameleon,  rustling  oyer  the  dead  leayes,  had 
ftttracted  his  attention. 

As  quick  as  lightning,  his  whole  body  appear- 
ed  upon  the  tree,  and  lay  flat  along  the  bark,  head 
downwards.  Here  he  halted  for  a  moment ;  then, 
jaising  bis  Bhoulders,  he  raa  nixnbly  down  the 


trunk,  and  rushmg  outwards,  sprang  upon  the 
chameleon.  The  latter,  thus  suddenly  atucked, 
dropped  the  spider ;  and  at  firstshowed  an  inten« 
tion  of  retreating.  Had  be  done  so,  the  scorpion 
would  haye  followed  him  no  further — as  Ha  only 
object  US  attacking  him  was  to  rob  him  of  his  prey. 
The  chameleon,  howeyer,  is  a  oourageous  UtUe 
animal ;  and  seeing  that  his  assailant  was  not  mnch 
bigger  than  himself— for  the  animai  in  question 
was  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  skink  iamily — he 
tumed  again,  and  she wed  fight  His  threat  awelled 
to  its  largeHt  extent,  and  grew  brighter  than  erer. 

Both  now  stood  iacing  each  other,  and  about 
twelye  inches  apart,  in  threatening  attitudea. — 
Their  eyes  sparkled;  their  forked  tongues  shei 
forth,  gUttering  in  the  sun ;'  and  thar  heads  at  in- 
teryals  rose  and  feil,  m  a  manoeuvring  manner, 
like  a  pair  of  pugilists  "  Coming  to  the  Scratch." 

After  a  short  while,  they  sprang  at  ea^  otber 
open-jawed ;  wriggled  oyer  the  ground  a  moment, 
their  tail«  flybg  m  the  air — then  separated,  and 
agam  assumed  their  defiant  attitudes,  manoeuy- 
ring  as  before.  In  this  manner  they  met  and 
parted  seyeral  times,  neither  seeming  to  baye 
gained  much  adyantage. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  green  lizard  Bee  in  his 
tail.  So  tender  is  this  appendage,  that  the  slight- 
est  blow  of  a  small  switch  will  separate  it  from  the 
body.  The  skink  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this  fact, 
as  he  seyeral  times  endeavoured  to  get  around  hie 
antagonist,  or,  in  military  phraseology  to  "  tum  " 
him.  It  was  eyidently  his  Intention  to  attack  ibe 
tail.  This  the  chameleon  dreaded,  and  was  eqoally 
desirous  not  to  be  "  outrflanked  !*'  In  whateyer 
way  the  skink  manceuyred,  his  antagonist  met 
him  with  his  scarlet  front. 

For  seyeral  minutes  the  battle  raged,  these 
little  creatures  ezhibiting  as  much  fury  and  fieree- 
neps  as  if  they  had  been  a  pair  of  great  crocodiles. 
The  chameleon  at  length  began  to  shew  aymp- 
toms  of  giving  out.  The  throat  grew  paler,  the 
green  became  less  yivid,  and  it  was  eyident  that 
he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  scorpion  now 
made  a  rush,  and  threw  the  other  upon  his  back. 
Beforo  the  chameleon  could  recoyer  himself^  bis 
antagonist  seized  his  tail,  and  \nt  it  oif  cloee  to 
the  body.  The  poor  little  fellow,  feeling  that  he 
had  lost  more  than  half  bis  length,  scuttJed  away, 
and  hid  himself  among  the  logs.  The  scorpion- 
lueard,  howeyer,  in  his  tum  met  with  retribution. 

While  the  fight  was  raging,  a  slight  moyementin 
the  leayes  aboye  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  boys.  The  next  moment,  a  red  object  was 
thrust  downward,until  a  foot  or  so  of  it  appeared 
hanging  clear  of  all  the  branchee.  It  was  abont 
the  tbickness  of  a  walking-cane ;  but  the  glislen- 
ing  scales'and  the  elegantly  eurymg  form  told  that 
this  smgular  object  was  a  serpent 

It  did  not  remain  stationary.  It  was  slowly 
and  gradually  letting  itsetf  down — for  more  of  its 
body  was  eyery  moment  becoming  yisible,  until  a 
füll  yard  of  it  hung  out  from  the  leayea.  The  re- 
mainder  was  hidden  by  the  thiek  foliage,  where 
its  tail,  no  doubt,  was  coiled  around  a  branch. — 
That  part  of  the  body  that  was  seen  was  of  a  uni- 
form blood-red  colour,  though  the  body,  or  under 
side,  was  much  the  lighter.  This  was  the  red 
snake  of  the  Rocky  Mountams  ( Colubertt9taee9^ 
and  is  found  only  in  the  Far  West.  The  a^k 
at  this  moment  perceiyed  the  long  red  bo^y  of 
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th6  aerpent  dang^g  abore  him ;  and  knowing, 
from  experience,  a  terrible  enemy,  ran  of^  endea- 
Touring  to  hlde  himseif  in  the  grass.  Instead  of 
making  for  a  tree — where  he  might  have  escaped 
bj  hifl  saperior  nimblenees — ^bis  confusion  and  ter- 
ror  led  him  oat  into  the  open  ground.  The  snake 
dropped  firom  the  mulberry  and.glided  after,  with 
bis  head  raised  high  in  the  air,  and  bis  jaws  wide 
open.  In  a  second  or  two  he  orertook  the  lizard ; 
and,  striking  forward  and  downward,  killed  it  upon 
the  spot.  The  serpent  in  its  tum  becomes  the 
prej  of  another  animal ;  and  so  on,  tili  the  **  chain 
of  destructioD**  is  complete.  We  confess,  how- 
erer,  we  are  better  pleased,  thongh  less  excited, 
bj  the  picture  of  the  dog-town,  where  Uzards, 
öakes,  owla,  prairie-dogs,  and  other  creatores  of 
▼arioos  races,  live  in  what  is,  comparatively  at 
least,  a  Happy  Commanity. 

We  might  eadly  fiU  onr  sheet  with  extracts  as 
good  as  the  above,  for,  in  &ct,  the  whole  Tolume 
le  qaotable ;  bat  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
extensirely  read,  both  in  England  and  America, 
we  think  itnnneoessary  to  do  more  than  referour 
yoQng  readers,  and  old  onesto,  to  the  workitself 
— Chamberi  Journal, 


THE  TREE  OF  DEATH. 


Lei  the  King  of  the  Orave  be  asked  to  teil 

The  plant  he  loveth  best, — 
And  it  wfll  not  be  the  cypress  tree, 

Thongh  'tis  ever  the  chnrchyard's  gneit : 
He  will  not  mark  the  hemlock  dark, 

Nor  stay  where  the  nightshade  spreada ; 
He  will  not  say  'ds  the  sombre  yew, 

Though  it  Springs  o'er  skeleton  heads ; 
He  wiU  not  point  to  the  willow  branch, 
Where  breaking  spirits  pine  beneath, 
For  a  brighter  leaf  sheds  deeper  grief, 
And  a  fairer  tree  is  the  tree  of  Death. 

Bat  where  the  green  rieh  stalks  are  seen, 

Where  ripe  frnits  gush  and  shine, 
««Tbifl,  this,^*  cries  he,  *'is  the  tree  for  me— 

The  Vine,  the  beautiful  Vine  I" 
I  wül  crouch  amid  the  emerald  leares, 

Gemmed  with  the  ruby  grapes ; 
I  £p  my  spear  in  the  poison  here, 

And  he  is  strong  that  eacapes. 
Crowds  danee  round  with  Satyr  bound, 

Till  my  dart  is  buried  from  its  tractor  sheath, 
While  I  shritjk  with  glee,  ^*  No  friend  for  me 
la  80  true  as  the  Yine,  the  tree  of  Death.** 

Oh,  the  glossy  Yine  has  a  serpent  charm, 

It  bears  an  unblest  fhiit, 
Tkere*t  a  taint  about  eaeh  tendriUed  arm. 

And  a  curse  upon  its  root  I 
Ita  JQice  may  flow  to  warm  the  brow, 

And  wUdly  lighten  the  eye, 
Bnl  the  frenzidd  mirth  of  a  revelling  crew 

Will  wakc  the  wise  man*s  sigh. 
Pbr  the  maniao  laugh,  the  trembling  frame, 

The  idiot  speech  and  pestUent  breath. 
Hie  shattered  mlnd  and  blasted  fhime, 
Are  wronght  by  the  Vine,  the  tree  of  Death. 

mi,  fiO  the  ^ase,  and  let  it  pasa. 

Bat  ye  who  quaff,  oh  t  ihink 
That  eren  the  heart  that  lores  must  loathe 

Tha  lipt  that  deeply  drink. 


The  breast  may  rooum  over  a  close  link  tom, 

And  the  scalding  tear-drop  roll, 
Bat  *tis  better  to  weep  o*er  a  pulseless  form, 

Than  the  wreck  of  a  livbg  soul. 
Then  ahealth  to  t^he  hemlock,  the  cypress,  and  yew, 
The  worm-hiding  grass  and  the  willow  wreath, 
For  thouffh  shading  the  tomb,  they  fling  not  a  gloom 
So  dark  as  the  Yine,  the  Tree  of  Death. 

Elizjl  Cook. 


ARISTENDEEN.» 


CHAPTBB   IV. 
WB  CALL  ON  THB  DOCTOB  AKD  8EB  HABT. 


Aboüt  seyen  o*clock,  on  demanding  admittance 
to  Dr.  Bemard,  we  were  ushered  into  a  large  and 
handsomely  fumished  drawing-room.  The  ser- 
vant  who  had  gone  to  announce  us,  shortly  re- 
tumed,  requesting  as  to  wait  afew  minutes  as  the  - 
doctor  was  then  engaged. 

In  the  me&ntime,  Writ  was  expatiating  on  the 
doctor*s  character,  as  a  man  and  physidan,  giving 
him  the  highest  praise  fir  the  diligence  with  which 
he  investigatod  all  cases  of  insanity  ooming  ander 
bis  care ;  indeed  were  one  to  belieye  the  half  that 
Writ  Said  in  bis  fayor,  the  conclosion  would  be 
that  the  doctor  was  an  exceedingly  good  and  clever 
man.  Happily  for  me,  the  doctor  intemipted 
Writ*s  laudations,  for  I  began  to  tu«,  not  being 
one  of  thoae  who  either  be)ieye  in,  or  aeek  for 
perfection  in  this  world.  The  doctor,  a  man  ap* 
parently  not  exceeding  forty,  rather  stout,  with  a 
fat,  red,  good-natared  face,  advanced,  cordially 
shaklng  Writ  by  the  band  and  bowing  to  me, 
bade  US  be  seated.  On  my  making  known  the 
object  of  my  visit,  the  doctor  said  that  he  waa 
pleased  to  inform  me  that  Mary  waa  ao  far  reco- 
yered  that  ehe  would  be  able  to  retum  to  her 
father*8  before  the  ensuing  Ghristmas.  Writ,  aa 
well  as  myself,  were  rather  unprepared  for  thia 
piece  of  good  news ;  and  on  my  requesting  to 
hear  the  history  of  her  case,  the  doctor  no  doubt 
pleased  at  the  interest  I  manifested  in  bis  patient, 
detailed  to  me  fuUy,  not  only  bor  Symptoms  and 
the  mode  of  eure  he  practised,  but  also  entered 
into  the  probability  of  her  having  a  relapse,  and 
the  best  raethod  of  preventing  suoha  recurrenoe. 
"  She  always,**  he  said,  "  while  in  my  care,  en- 
joyed  good  health.  At  first  she  appeared  melan- 
choly  and  iubject  to  freqaent  fits  of  abatraction, 
caused,  doubtleaa,  by  her  removal  from  home  and 
fHends,  but  in  a  few  months  she  improved';  yet 
still  a  eertain  melanoholy  which  I  feared  I  should 
fail  in  entirely  removing,  pervaded  her  eounte- 
i,    She  was  never  unhappy,  bat  said  she  waa 


•  CoDtinued  from  page  196,  voL  iü— Concliuion. 
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ibnd  of  tbinking.  WheneTer  I  asksd  her  to  reUle 
to  me  her  thoughts,  she  woald  with  the  grefttesi 
delight,  teil  some  fancj  tale  of  aogels,  beratiful 
and  ikir,  hoTermg  OTer  the  world,  watehmg  the 
aflkirs  of  man.  Indeed»  when  first  I  receiyed 
her,  ehe  went  so  fiu*  as  to  dedare  ehe  saw  the 
happy  bemgs  ehe  spoke  of,  and  even  heard  them 
whispering  to  each  other,  or  siDgmg  Bongs  of 
praise ;  aod  when  thej  sang,  ehe  said  she  cotdd 
•ee  the  ipirit  of  the  tonff  ateetuHnff  like  incenMe 
io  the  high  heopene,  These  were  her  worst 
Symptoms.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  consult 
with  some  of  my  brother  physicians  on  her  case, 
which  was  certainly  the  most  eztraordinary  one 
I  eTer  witnessed.  In  oor  coDSultattons  we  were 
Beidom  unanimoos ;  some  asserting  most  poeitire- 
\j  that  she  was  an  impostor,  whüe  others,  flying 
to  the  oppoeite  extreme  yentored  to  qaeetion  the 
possibility  of  her  not  holding  commmiion  with 
Bome  unseen  spirit.  Howeyer,  this  was  simply 
absurd,  and  her  being  an  impostor  I  conadered 
eqoally  ridieolous,  for  the  Atoiy  of  her  lue,  which 
I  had  receiyed  from  her  £either,  forbade  in  meany 
saoh  snpposition.  An  impostor  haa  generally 
•ome  design  to  iurther,  some  object  to  attain,  but 
what  design  or  object,  may  I  ask,  could  this  girl 
haye  in  yiew,  when  she  came  nnder  my  oare  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  ?** 

The  doctor  had  aUowed  himselfto  beearried 
away  by  his  relation ;  he  had  risen  from  bis  chair, 
and  Standing  before  ns  with  bis  back  to  the  fire, 
gesticulated  in  a  most  theatrical  style.  Without 
awaiting  a  reply  to  his  qnesüon,  he  continned, 
with  renewed  eamestness. 

**NoI  she  was  mad,  riroply  mad.  Bat  her 
inaanity  was  of  the  most  dangeroos  kind  to  her- 
ielf  and  friends,  if  she  were  permitted  to  be  at 
large.  It  was  förtunate  for  her,  and  perhaps 
many  others  in  this  worM,  tbat  her  neighbors 
thonned  her  as  a  ohild.  Her  ramUings  were  such 
when  I  first  saw  her,  as  would  lead  the  ignorant 
or  half-ednoated,  to  regard  her  as  a  messenger 
from  heayen.  Her  little  rehgious  tales  of  what 
ahe  fancied  she  saw,  were  preoisely  of  theoharac- 
ter  to  seize  on  the  half-cultiyated  minds  of  those 
who  wouM  most  likely  be  her  assodatea  while 
ahe  occupied  her  father^s  bome.  Such  being  the 
caae,  how  Itkely  would  it  be  fbr  her  ferne  to 
apread,  her  sayinga  to  be  noised  abroad :  many 
woold  then  oome  to  see  her,  to  pray  witii  her,  to 
Üften  to  her  rhapsodiee ;  to,  in  fiiot,  beoome  her 
deyout  and  humble  fbllowers,  looking  on  her  as  a 
Saint  or  angel ;  and  ahe  ounning  enough  in  her 
madness  to  see  that  with  a  little  tact  all  this 
might  be  turaed  to  her  adyantage,  would  then 
beoome  the  impostor  that  some  of  my  frienda 
would  hare  m&de  her,  on  oor  oonsultationa. 


**  Howeyer,  steadily  and  gradaaOy  I  wotked  di 
these  idle  fencies  out  of  her  head.    I  kept  ler 
constantly    employed    on    yarious   easy  tadn, 
that  required  the  steady  exerdse  of  the  Bind 
without  fktigukig  it ;  and  then,  seeing  that  At 
was  quick  at  leaming,  I  had  her  taaght  maay 
fitUe  accomplishments,  whieh  will  eyer  be  to  her 
a  source  of  amusement,  as  punting,  muaic,  danc- 
ing,  sfaiging.    For  a  long  time,  I  wodd  not  aBow 
her  to  see  or  read  any  religious  book  or  go  te 
church.    I  know  that  there  are  many  who  woild 
blame  me  for  my  mode  of  treatment,  but  1  caa 
safely  say,  that  to  this  proeedure  is  dve  tiie  res- 
toration  of  her  mind.    And  now,**  contmued  Ae 
doctor,  in  a  s^-cangratulatory  manoer,  that  I 
must  say  displeased  me,  ^*  you  see  the  beneilt  of 
the  course  I  adopted.    She  is  about  to  be  restored 
to  a  fond  father  and  an  affectionate  sister ;  she 
Courts  not  that  solitude  which  was  formerly  ao 
dangerous  to  her,  nor  does  she  deyote  so  mnch  of 
her  time  to  rdigiouspursuits,  asshe  encedid.  She 
is  now  oontented,  and,  I  beBeye,  ibr  the  int 
time  in  her  Cfe,  troly  happy.    Her  father,  whoee 
yisitsi  forbade,  will  be  greatly  surprised  in  onee 
more  receiying  his  daughter;  but  he  must  oot 
retain  her.    If  she  retums  to  her  own  hone  to 
fiye,  I  fear  she  wiD  haye  a  reUipee ;  she  must  bt 
placed  in  some  town,  with  friends  who  mix  more 
with  the  World  than  honest  Mr.  Tindal ;  where 
she  will  haye  an  opportunity  of  amusmg  or  em- 
|>loying  herself  in  the  manner  she  has  lately  beea 
accustomed  to  do ;  and  then  I  haye  no  doubt  bat 
that  she  will  liye  long  and  happity,  and  fonn,  m 
her   humble   c^Muüty,   a  usefiü    omament  to 
sodety.** 
"BrayorcrfedWrft 

I  thanked  the  doctor  fbr  his  kindness  te  detail- 
ing  so  fhlly  her  case,  and  yentured  to  request  aa 
introduction  to  his  fair  patient. 

"  WiUingly,**  replied  the  doetor.  ''I  lefi  her 
poring  oyer  a  noyel  in  the  priyate  sitting-TOOfli. 
We  will  go  to  her." 

Leaying  the  room  we  fbllowed  Dr.  Bemard  op 
stairs  to  die  apartment  oecupied  by  Mary  TiodaL 
On  entering,  we  found  her  reelining  on  a  sola, 
seemingly  deeply  interested  with  some  boek  she 
held  in  her  band ;  she  did  not  notice  cur  entraoee, 
but  on  hearing  the  dootor^s  yoice,  started  vp, 
blushing  with  oonAiskm  on  dtseoyerlng  that  stran- 
gers were  preeent.  ^e,  howeyer,  reoogniied 
Writ,  and  soon  was  holding  an  animated  cenTe^ 
sation  with  that  gentleman  and  the  doeler,  whieh 
I  enjoyed  extremely,  thoogh  I  did  not  take  part 
in  it;  fbr  I  was  looking  oyer  a  sketeh-book  cf 
hers,  whieh  the  dootor  had  plaeed  in  my  handa. 
Thoskeioheiwwolorthe  most  pait  ftod^ 
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lad  ehi«fljr  origtnaL  Araong  them  were  «  series 
of  tvelfe,  done  in  colon,  rerj  beantUul,  and  en* 
titled  bj  her  **  the  two  atteodants  of  life.**  The 
fint  repreeented  a  litUe  child  sleeping  in  a  cradle, 
orerwhkh  hovered  an  ang^  draped  in  long, 
vfaik,  ilowing  garments,  with  golden  bair 
fiBiDg  in  ringlets  orer  the  Shoulders,  large, 
white,  feathered  wings  outstretched  in  the  air, 
tinis  poising  the  bodj  over  the  cbild,  as  if  to 
protect  it  from  härm,  bis  r^t  hand  pointing  to 
ft  golden  crown  smronnded  with  clonds  of  glorj» 
Ibe  left  beokoning^lb  the  ohild  to  fbllow  In 
the  eourse  pointed  ont.  In  the  back  ground 
VIS  <f  epicted  the  form  of  an  otü  sphrit  of  most 
hideoufl  aspect,  groTelHng  on  the  earth,  with 
with  one  hand  pointing  to  an  emblem  of  death, 
partkOy  ooncealed  by  beautiful  fiowers,  the  other 
.  endeaToring  to  clntcb  the  clüld.  Another  of  the 
iketches  riiewed  the  figure  of  a  joung  man,  and 
oa  eitber  side  of  bim  walked  the  attendant  spirits; 
tfae  ooe  shielding  bim  from  barm,  the  other 
itriThig  to  lead  bim  orer  a  beautifol  path,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  emblem  of  death  agaln  ap- 
pean.  The  last  of  the  Series  represented  the 
Irfl  One  feüüng  headlong  to  the  eartb,  and  the 
man  now  appeared  as  a  little  child  a^n,  with 
the  golden  crown  on  bis  bead,  sbrouded  in  glorj, 
bome  alofl  by  bis  happy  guardian  angel.  Glosing 
the  book  I  reminded  Writ  that  it  was  getting  late, 
•od  we  retired.  Agaüi  we  congratukited  the 
doctor  on  bis  snocessfnl  eure,  and  left  bim  mncb 
pleased  with  onr  Tisit 

Mary  was  really  a  beantifnl  girl,  fbr  morebean- 
tibi  than  I  expected  to  find  her;  seldom  indeed 
bad  I  Seen  featnres  so  delicate,  yet  of  so  high  a 
cast,  and  were  it  not  for  her  extreme  paleness,  I 
could  bare  prononnced  her  perfect;  her  eyes 
were  of  an  intense  blue,  and  her  bair,  a  glossy 
tabom,  bong  in  ringlets  orer  her  Shoulders;  her 
flgore  was  ligbt  yet  gracefnüy  formed,  and  she 
mored  witb  an  ease  and  self-poesession  that  lent 
grace  to  erery  motion. 

Whilft  driTing  bome  Writ  was  agaln  proAise 
b  the  doctor*s  praise ;  I  let  bim  ramble  on  scarce- 
ly  listening  to  bfan.  I  endeavored  to  pioture  to 
nyself  Mary,  wbo  was  now  as  innooent  as  a  child, 
hl  the  bnsy,  aetive,  nncbaritable  world  that  the 
doctor  woold  place  her,  and  I  became  melanobo- 
ly,  he  tbe  pieture  was  a  sad  one. 

CHAPTnt  T. 
I     00    TD     PARIS. 

It  was  wltb  surprise  and  alarm  that  my  wlfe  leamt 
ea  the  foUowing  day,  that  I  Intended  leaTing  for 
Paris.  I  thougbt  it  proper  to  conoeal  firom  her 
ibe  ob{ect  of  ny  joomey,  so  I  briefly  faiformed 


her  that  business  of  tbe  utmost  importance,  de- 
manded  my  immediate  presence  in  that  city.  But 
tbis  far  from  satisiied  her,  on  tbe  contrary  it  ren- 
dered  her  more  nenrous,  for  I  showed  by  my 
manner  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  questioned.  In 
silence,  and  irith  tears  m  her  eyes,  she  set  about 
preparing  the  necessary  articles  for  my  trip ;  but 
when  I  Said  I  knew  not  how  long  I  wonld  be 
away  she  fairly  sobbed  aloud.  I  was  subdued, 
and  told  her  bow  my  brother  bad  committed  » 
forgery,  and  that  I  must  see  bim  in  order  to  in- 
duce  bim  to  retum  the  money  be  had  taken,  änd 
saye  him,  if  possible,  from  tbe  conseqnences  of 
his  crime.  She  was  terrified,  bat  protested  she 
conld  not  beüere  Harry  guUty,  that  there  must 
be  some  mistake.  I  hoped  that  sucb  might  be 
the  case,  bnt  feared  otberwise. 

It  was  on  a  Sanday  that  I  arrired  in  Paris,  a 
bright,  clear  Sunday  moming ;  tbe  streets  and 
boulevards  were  crowded  witb  gay  and  bappy 
mortals,  decked  out  in  their  gayest  dresses,  chat- 
ting  merrily  as  they  passed  to  and  fro.  I  put  up 
at  tbe  Hotel  d*Ang1eterre.  In  the  aftemoon, 
while  Standing  before  the  door  of  my  botel,  I 
saw  pass  my  old  friend  M.  Martin ;  we  bad  not 
met  since  our  adrenture  in  Germany,  yet  he  re- 
cognized  me  immediately  and  embraced  me,  de- 
ciaring  over  and  over  again  his  joy  on  seeing  me. 
1  feit  equally  pleased,  and  arm  in  arm  we  saun^ 
tered  along.  Speaking  of  onr  last  meeting,  be 
Said,  "I  bave  recorered  tbe  papers  I  lost,  and 
curiously  enongb  they  were  retumed  to  me  by 
Bamell,  accompanied  by  a  note,  from  which  I 
leamt  that  be  was  a  distant  relative  of  my  wifi» ; 
tbougb  I  hope,"  be  continned,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis,  **  that  she  bas  not  many  sucb  qnestionable 
relations.  Tbe  fact  was,  that  the  papers  I  lost 
were  tbe  marriage  oertificates  of  my  wife's  p»- 
rents,  wbo  were  Englisb,  and  made  a  run-a-waj 
match.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  obtafai- 
ed  tbese  docnments,  which  were  necessary  to 
establisb  her  ddm  to  some  property  in  England. 
For  a  long  time  I  advertised,  offering  a  large  re- 
ward for  their  recovery,  and  even  proposed 
throngb  tbe  same  medium  to  receive  from  tb^ 
persons  baving  them  in  tbeir  possession,  any  de- 
mand  they  might  make  for  tbeir  restoration,  bnt 
without  sucoess.  Indeed  I  had  given  up  au  hopes, 
wben  aboot  a  montb  ago  I  reeeived  them  witb  a 
note  signed  **  I.  Damell,"  in  wfaioh  he  infbrmed 
me  that  the  papers  were  now  valueless  to  bim, 
as  an  unde  of  bis,  wbose  hehr  be  sbouM  bare 
been,  bad  hctely  died,  leavlng  hhn  nnmentioned 
in  his  will ;  and  that  the  only  revenge  now  leib 
bim,  for  being  thns  disinhoriied,  was  to  reslero 
me  tbe  papers  be  bad  stoteB^  for  thee«  fi»flM| 
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he  Said,  concerned  tbe  very  property  bis  unde 
died  poasessed  of.    Is  it  not  stränge,  that  man 
can  make  a  just  action  serve  the  purposes  of  re- 
Tenge?" 
It  is  certainly  stränge ! 

Afler  congratulating  M.  Martin  on  bis  good 
fortune,  I  told  him,  enpassant^  that  1  had  come 
to  Paris  in  expectation  of  meeting  my  brother, 
but  that  I  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  bun ; 
however  I  intendcd  calling  on  several  persons  to 
whom  I  knew  he  had  letters  of  introduction,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  see  him  shortly.  Kefusing  a 
pressing  invitation  to  dinner,  on  the  pretext  of 
Ätigue  after  my  voyage,  1  left  M.  Martin.  My 
refusal  in  reality  was  given  in  order  that  I  might 
haye  an  opportunity  of  calling  on  Madame  Sayez. 
Madame  was  a  quiet  little  French  woman,  with 
whom  my  brother  was  in  the  habit  of  lodging 
when  in  Paris,  she  was  the  widow  of  a  gallant 
soldier,  who  feil  fighting  under  Napoleon  against 
the  Austrians.  I  had  but  siendcr  hopes  of  finding 
him  with  her  this  time,  yefrl  knew  that  he  was  a 
great  favorite  of  hers,  and  it  was  possible  that 
she  might  bare  seen  him.  I  was  notidisappointed ; 
he  was  living  in  her  houae,  and  was  then  in. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  picture  Harry*s  asto- 
nishment  on  seeing  me ;  but  he  expressed  still 
greater  astonishment  on  leaming  the  cause  of  my 
presence  in  Paris.  At  first  he  would  not  be  per- 
ßuaded,  but  tbat  I  was  joking  with  him ;  but  on 
my  sitting  down  and  deliberately  relating  the 
whole  history  of  the  forgery,  and  the  fact  of  the 
banker^s  clerk  boing  ready  to  swear  that  he  was 
the  person  who  had  presented  and  endorsed  the 
forged  cheque,  he  saw  that  I  was  in  eamest  Indig- 
nantly  he  denied  having  erer  committed  such  a 
crime,  saying,  that  he  feit  exceedingly  hurt  by 
my  suspicions,  and  wondering  how  I  could,  even 
for  a  moroent,  have  considered  him  capable  of 
such  dishonorable  practices.  But  he  cooled  down 
after  a  while  and  adroitted  that  I  had  reason  to 
■uspect  him,  for  appearances  were  against  him. 
I  had,  of  course,  misunderatood  him,  when  he  told 
me  not  to  be  uneasy  if  I  missed  anythkg,  he  had 
referred  to  the  pistols ;  it  was  an  unfortonate  mis- 
take.  I  no w  feit  ashamed  of  myself  and  suspicions 
for  I  firmly  believed  in  Harry*s  innocences.  The 
forger,  doubtless,  bore  a  strong  resemblanoe  to 
my  brother,  to  haye  enabled  him  to  commit  so 
•nccesafully  this  double  forgery,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
**  Tou  ean  easUy  prove  an  alibi  ?**  I  asked.  Bat 
Harry,  after  thinking  for  some  minutes,  and  ask- 
ing  BOTeral  times  if  it  was  on  Tuesday  moming  the 
forgery  took  place,  replied,  that  be  believed  it 
woold  be  impossible  for  bim  to  do  so.  He  was  in 
Londea  at  tbe  time,  and  atan  exhibitionofpaiot- 


ings,  and  while  there,  and  even  doring  that  diy 
tili  eyenmg,  be  did  not  see  or  speak  to  any  on« 
he  knew.  ünfortunately  he  kept  no  cüary ;  had  he 
done  so,  bis  memoranda  might  haye  been  admitted 
as  evidence.  If  he  could  not  proTe  bis  innoceoot, 
how  could  I  assert  that  I  had  been  robbed  ?  The 
banker's  clerk  would  certainly  reply, "  It  was  yow 
brother  robbed  you  !** 

Harry  saw  the  diflSculty  as  well  as  I,  and,  tftor 
a  good  deal  of  useless  conversation,  I  saw  no  bet- 
ter course  before  me  than  to  retom  to  EngUnd 
and  bear  my  loss  as  best  I,<|ouId.  Any  attemi>t 
made  to  discover  the  criminal  would  immediatelT 
ezpose  my  brother  to  suspicions,  if  not  to  an  acca> 
sation,  impossible  to  disprove.  Indeed,  Writ 
afterwards  told  me,  that  had  I  moved  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  would  most  likely  have  resulted  inthetriil 
and  cpnviction  of  Harry  for  forgery.  The  annoy- 
ance  I  suffered  firom  being  placed  in  such  a  <Gleiih 
ma  rendered  me  ill,  and  for  seyeral  weeks  after 
my  retum,  I  could  not  leave  my  home. 

I  may  here  add,  that  up  to  this  present  day,  I 
have  never  discovered  the  true  forger,  thoogh, 
from  what  I  bare  seen  and  heard  of  late  yetn,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  it  was  Evans  who  was  guüty. 
He  died  by  the  band  of  bis  friend,  Damell,  m  a 
drunken  quarrel,  a  few  years  after  the  incideot 
recorded  in  the  nezt  chapter. 


CHAFTEB  Tl. 
HARTES  HISTORY  GONCLUDED. 

For  several  months  after  my  retum,  I  heard  bat 
little  of  Mary ;  she  had  left  Dr.  Bemard's  per. 
fectiy  restored,and  wasnow  living  with  her  imcle 
in  London — a  Mr.  Osbom.  He  was  a  widower, 
and  like  her  father  had  two  daughters ;  tbey  were 
both  young,  the  eldest  being  scaroely  twel?e. 
Here  it  was  hoped  that  she  would  find  that  ohanga 
recommended  by  the  doctor ;  at  least  she  wooki 
mix  more  with  the  world,  and  see  more  to  amoee 
her,  than  she  could  at  her  £ather*s,  where  for 
weeks  together  she  would  lead  that  duU,'  mono- 
tonous  life  that  the  doctor  considered  so  prcgudi- 
ciaL  Mr.  Osbom  deligbted  to  call  himself  a  Dle^ 
chant,  but  be  was  a  merchant  m  a  very  smail  bo- 
siness,  yet  sufiSciently  large  to  support  himself 
and  family  comfortably,  and,  as  he  used  to  say,  to 
"lay  some  aside  for  a  rainy  day.**  His  shop, 
which  was  beneath  the  rooms  he  lived  in,  waihis 
care,  bemg  in  it  from  moming  to  night ;  thoogh 
now  that  Mary  was  with  him,  he  devoted  to  h« 
an  hour  or  two  daily,  in  order  that  she  might  see 
some  of  the  wonderful  London  sights,  or  viaitsomt 
of  his  firiends. 

Mary  was  lundly  received  wherever  she  went» 
and,  loved  muoh  for  her  inoocent,  cbildish  ways 
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tnd  bappj  disposition,  she  quickly  became  a 
genenl  taTorite.  There  was  one  disadvantage, 
howefer,  in  Mr.  Osborn^a  hotiae,  which  rendered 
it  onsoitable  for  a  home  for  Mary,  and  thal  was — 
ibe  had  no  female  companion  with  whom  ahe 
might  aasodate.  It  waa  true  there  were  her  young 
ootuiDS,  bat  one  gets  tired  of  al  ways  romping  with 
cfaüdren ;  and  the  housekeeper,  who  also  acted  as 
muM,  was  a  vulgär,  low-bred  wretch,  whom  Marj 
coaldnot  endure,  though  Mr.  Oabom  thoughther 
tu  ezeeUent  creature,  and  reposed  every  confld- 
ence  in  her.  So  sometimes  I  am  afraid  time  hang 
hearOy  on  her  hands. 

I  saw  Peter,  Mary  s  fitther,  often ;  for  I  was 
obüged  to  pass  bis  snug  little  place  wheneyer  I 
lud  oocasion  to  go  to  London.  Freqnently,  of  a 
mild  pleasant  evening,  I  would  stop  and  chat  an 
boar.  I  loTed  to  hear  him  talk  and  speak  of  the 
jqy  be  feit  in  bis  child's  recovery.  Thus  passed 
maoy  months.  At  last  I  was  told  by  Peter  that 
Frank  Evaps  was  living  in  London,  studying  law ; 
bis  fiither  was  dead ;  and  Frank  Evans,  tired  of 
the  idle  dissipated  life  he  had  been  indulgiDg  in, 
determined  to  settle  down  and  gain  an  honorable 
liring  from  a  profession.  He  often  visited  Mary, 
and  Mary  was  always  delighted  to  see  him,  for 
they  were  old  acquaintances.  "  And  I  believe," 
ttid  Peter,  **  that  Mary  loves  him,  for  he  is  always 
mentioned  in  her  notes  to  me.  He  is  a  good  lad 
it  heart,  and  I  hope — hope — hope — ^^  stammered 
Peter;  "and  I  hope  so  too,"  I  said.  Peter 
blasbed,  and  feit,  I  am  sure,  extremely  happy. 

And  so  it  was.  Evans  was  living  in  London, 
and  bearing  that  Mary  was  living  with  her  nncle, 
ealled  on  her.  Mary  was  greatly  pleased  with  bis 
^t,  for  bis  presence  recalied  to  her  mind  long 
forgotten  days ;  wbich,  thongb  really  painful  to 
dvell  upon,  jet  afforced  her  a  certain  morbid 
pleasore,  termed  by  moet  people  melaneholy,  M 
length  Evan*s  Visits  became  so  frequent  that  even 
Xr.  Osbom,  one  of  the  blindest  of  mortals,  could 
not  help  remarking  them.  He  was  not  of  a  sus- 
pidoos  nature,  curioaity  appeared  to  be  bis 
greatest  fiuilt.  So,  when  he  thought  that  Frank 
migfat  mean  sometbingby  coming  so  often,  he  did 
not  aak  bim  bis  "  intentions ;  **  bat  determined 
ratber  to  watch,  and  thus  endeavor  to  dis- 
coTcr  the  attraction.  This  was  an  easy  task. 
A  ckwet  off  the  parlor  communloated  with  bis 
bedroom,  and  so  afforded  him  a  safe  place  to 
fitten,  while  from  the  key-bole  be  commanded  a 
fall  view  of  the  apartment.  No  sooner  did  he 
eonoetve  this  ide«,  than  be  determined  to  put  it 
into  ezecntion. 

The  next  time  Evans  made  bis  appearance,  he 
was  nogly  esoonced  in  bis  hiding*pUce ;  he  mw 


Mary  Start  forward  to  meet  her  visitor  when  he 
entered,  and  then  they  sat  together  on  the  8ofi^ 
and  talked  in  whispers  by  the  honr.  That  they 
were  in  love,  was  clear  enougb  to  Mr.  Osbom ; 
and  he  thought  they  had  engaged  themselves, 
but  it  might  be  only  fancy,  he  would  watch  and 
see.  He  was  not  long  in  doubt ;  in  a  few  days 
he  found  that  bis  suspicions  were  correct,  and  that 
Evans  wished  their  engagement  to  be  a  secret. 
Why  ?  he  could  not  ^Iscover ;  but  he  saw  that 
Mary  yielded  a  reluctant  consent. 

This  concealment  had  a  bad  effect  on  Mary's 
mind ;  again  she  was  subject  to  frequent  fits  of 
abstraction,  but  Mr.  Osbom  regarded  them  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  love,  and  therefore  of  no 
importance.  He  never  allo'wed  Mary  even  to 
suspect,  that  he  was  awaro  of  her  eugagement ; 
but  he  considered  it  bis  duty,  to  let  her  father 
know  that  Evans  was  a  constant  visitor.  The 
fatber,  Osbom  saw,  was  gratified,  so  he  retumed 
to  bis  old  post  to  watch  and  fiincy,how  astonished 
they  would  be,  if  he  were  suddenly  to  break  in 
upon  them,  and  teil  how  long  he  had  been  a  silent 
listener.  But  he  would  be  depriving  himself  of 
too  much  pleasure,  were  he  to  do  so,  it  was  he 
thought,  as  good  as  any  play  only  a  great  deal 
longer  and  far  more  natural.  Often  would  he 
laugh  and  chuckle  inwardly  at  their  silly  Speeches, 
and  sometimes  would  he  feel  inclined  to  cry,  she 
acted  her  part  in  such  a  gentle,  winning  manner. 
Twas  then  heM  think  Evans  loved  her  not  so 
much  as  she  did  hün.  But  her's  was  woman^s 
love! 

Mary  had  now  been  a  year  with  her  uncle,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  permanently  cured.  About 
this  time  it  was  necessary  that  Mr.  Osbom,  should 
leave  bis  home  for  a  week  to  transact  some  busi- 
ness  in  Liverpool  Mary  would  not  feel  bif 
absence  he  thought;  yet  it  did  occur  to  him  that 
it  would  be  better  did  she  go  to  her  fiither^s  tili 
bis  returo,  but,  then,  he  was  not  to  be  long  away, 
and  the  housekeeper  "  good  motherly  old  soul,** 
would  be  as  kind,  and  take  as  much  care  of  her, 
as  if  he  were  present 

Twas  in  an  evil  hour  that  he  thus  decided. 
Ere  he  retumed  poor  Mary  was — ^no  more. 

It  appears  that  the  day  after  he  had  left,  Evans 
ealled  as  usual,  and  after  being  an  hour  or  so  with 
Mary,  the  house  was  alarmed  by  piercing  sbrieks 
interrapted  only  to  give  place  to  maniacal  shoutt 
of  langhter.  The  housekeeper  was  out  with  the 
children  for  a  walk,  and  a  olerk  in  the  shop  rashing 
to  the  room,  discovered  Mary  in  the  farthest  Cor- 
ner, crouched  down,  her  hands  before  her  £ace, 
giving  utterance  to  the  fearful  cries  and  Uughter 
that  had  alarmed  him.    Evans  waa  Standing  ba 
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ihe  middle  of  the  room  gazing  with  terror  on  the 
unbappy  girl,  and  did  he  bal  venture  to  approach, 
her  dreadfiil  cries  were  redonbled.  It  was  only  on 
his  leaving  ihe  room  that  she  allowed  heraelf  to 
be  conducted  to  her  Chamber  by  the  housekeeper 
who  now  retumed  The  seizure,  Evans  sakl,  was 
sudden ;  and  at  the  time  it  came  on  they  were 
talking  of  their  intended  marriage,  nor  could  he 
aocount  for  the  aversion  she  dispUyed  towards  him. 
Her  father  was  immediately  sent  for ;  the  poor  old 
man  appeared  heart-broken.  Athis  requeat  Dr. 
Bemard  was  called  in,  who  ordered  her  instant 
removal  to  his  establishment.  Here  she  gmduaUy 
sank  in  spite  of  all  his  care  and  attention. 

If  spoken  to  of  Evans,  she  would  burst  into  an 
mcontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  whkh  added  mach 
to  her  weakened  State. 

The  day  before  her  death,  Roee  was  with  her 
slster  for  many  honrs ;  what  passed  between  them 
I  never  heard ;  but  whatever  it  was,  Rose  could 
never  again  behold  Evans  without  manifesüng  the 
Qtmost  dislike  aqd  indignatk>n. 

Mary  was  buried  beside  her  mother. 


SLIGHTED  LOVE. 

A  TouNO  Torkshire  traveller,  some  time  ago, 
occasionally  visited  this  town  in  tho  course  of 
his  journeys:  and  during  one  unlucky  visit  he 
suddenly  feil  "over  he&d  and  ears**  in  love 
with  one  of  the  fair  maids  of  Preston.  The 
Yorkshire  bero  lost  no  time  in  declaring  his 
love  for  the  fair  one,  and  for  a  time  he  wasled 
to  believe  that  the  feeling  was  mutual.  Presents 
of  every  description,  that  the  love-sick  Lubin 
supposed  would  please  the  Udy,  were  pur- 
chased,  presented,  and  received;  and  he 
thought  himself  aecure  in  the  aflfections  of  his 
Desdemona.  But  "  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip ;''  and  the  fickle  one  ulti- 
mately  began  to  show  umnistakeable  Symp- 
toms of  coldness  towards  him  she  might  have 
h&ve  called  her  own.  Finding  that  his  advances 
»nd  entreaties  were  in  vain,  and  that  the  heart 
of  the  bidy  was  obdurate,  he  flnally  tookleave 
of  her.  Being  determined,  however,  not  to 
sacrifice  the  amount  of  money  ezpended  on 
''  the  girl  he  left  behind  him/'  be  forthwith 
made  out  a  "  bill  of  particulars,"  which  he 
despatched  by  post  to  the  lady's  mamma,  for 
payment :  and  if  sympathy  on  our  part  with 
the  Yorkshire  wight  be  of  any  avail,  we  cer- 
tMüly— "  wish  he  may  get  it"  We  rat^hi  a 
oopy  of  the  singular  document,  terhatim  et 
Uteratdm,  with  the  exception  of  suppressing 
the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  hope 
its  publication  will  be  of  Service,  as  a  waming 
to  those  young  gentlemen  who  may  be  in  the 
fiushionable  position  of  "courting  by  pre- 
•BDte:"— 


PbISSNTB  OIVIM  TO  M P ^  BT  T A f 

nuKiva  THi  TU»  or  ooubtuio  bxs. 

1847  One   mahogany  work  box,    and  £,  s.  d. 

sent  by  railway 0    6    0 

1 847  One  spiee  cake,  and  small  one  ditto, 

aud  2lb.  figs,  and  by  rul 0    8    0 

1847  Paid  two  fares  by  railway  from 

BUujkbum  to  Preston,  for  K 

P andS P 0    Ä    0 

1848  One  grey  muff,  superior  qiudity. .  0  15    0 
1848  One  nne  parasol,  of  blue  skey  sat- 
tin mixture 0     9    0 

1848  Slbs.  ofbrandy  snap,  best  quality.  0  2  6 
1848  and  49,  4  pairs  of  kidd  gloves,  2s. 

per  pair 0    8    0 

1848  One  net  of  Uce,  for  coUar  to  wäre  0  16 
1848  and  49,  2  best  tortoise  shell  combs  0  2  6 
1848  2  pairs  of  kidd  gloves  ibr  her 

friendW OSO 

1848  Paid  for  fares  by  railway  to  Black- 
pool for  2  ditto 0    6    0 

1848  Paid  for  2  dinners  and  2  teas,  and 

spvits  ibr  2  do 0    8    0 

1848  Silver  lever   watch,    and  silver 

fard,  and  jewelled. 4  16    0 
47,   paid  for  wine,   spirits, 
deserts,  teas,  &c 1  10    6 

1848  One  handsome  rosewood  framed 
picture  of  Lord  Brougham,  with 
drawingofhisrobes 0  10    0 

1848  2  framed  rosewood  pictures  of 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Aber- 
crombey,  Ute  Speaker  House  of 
Commons 0  15    0 

1848  One  framed  picture  and  likeness 

ofT A 18    0 

1848  One  framed  picture  of  Baren  Rolfe  0    4    0 

1848  Given  in  two  different  Umes 2    0    0 

1848  and  49,   Drawings,  and  pictures, 

and  newspapers,  and  1860,  Mi- 
neral biseuits. 0  12    0 

1849  One  Britania  metal  tea  pot  and 

Britannia  coffee-pot 0  16    0 

Knife  for  pocket,  with  one  gold  ring  2  17    6 

1848  A  handsome  large  American  knife,  0    6    0 

1849  Paid  8  fares  by  railway  to  Man- 

chester for  the  Ifisaes  P ..  0    7    6 

Ditto,  fares  paid  from  Manchester  to 

Preston 0    7    6 

Paid  also  for  3,  Misses  M ,  M ^ 

and  S to  Museum 0    S    0 

Also  Young  Woman*s  OwA  Book 0    2    0 

One  smeUhig  bottle,  with  cent,  &c . . . .  0    2    0 

One  silk  handkerchief,  for  neck 0     1    6 

One-horse  cab  from  Preston  railway  sta- 

to  S A ,  for  Miss  M 

P ,  of  Preston,  and  driven 

by  her  brother-in-Uw,  Mr.  W— , 

cabman 0    1    0 

One  silver  thimble 0     1    0 

8um  total £20    S    0 

And  one  present  only  fit>m  H P to  T 

A — ^  to  a  pea  to  write  with,  valaed  6d.,  reiviMd. 

And  lastly  I  received  a  letter  from  Miss  M > 

P ,  wrote  in  her  own  hand-writing,  as  a  gift 

to ,  and  called  me  a  d— d  fooL — Preston 

OhronieU, 
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PROM  JOHN  CANADA, 

(POR  SELF  AND  PAMILY) 

TO  MAJOR  CULPEPPER  CRABTREE. 

DsAR  Major, 

A  letter  to  our  beloved  relative  John  Ball) 
from  bis  cousin  "Brother  Jonaihan,'*  pub- 
lished  in  the  February  number  of  Putnam^s 
ezcellent  monthly,  has  fallen  into  our  hands, 
— ^now  if  the  said  letter  contained  only 
sadi  matters  as  strictly  related  to  our  be* 
loyed  relatiye's  home  farm,  we  should  not 
interfere,  as  we  are  well  aware  that  our 
üncle  Bull  is  generally  able  to  answer  for 
himsel^  and  that  no  other  party  can  show 
such  a  satisfactory  balance  sheet,  or  one  so 
likely  to  create  a  «nüe  at  any  little  mistake 
that  may  have  crept  into  Brother  Jonathan's 
figorcs.— nBesides,  Brother  Jonathan  knows 
that,  though  yery  good  natured,  Uncle  Bull 
has  a  curious  way  with  him  of  showing  up  any 
absurdities  into  which  he  may,  in  bis  transi- 
tion  State,  (called  hobbledehoy,  I  think,)  be 
betrayed:  knowingthese  thingsthen,  I  should 
not  interfere  in  this  matter,  had  I  not  seen  in 
the  letter  some  passages  relating  to  myself  and 
fiunily — ^for  instance,  Brother  Jonathan  calls 
US  "slaves  govemed  from  a  dlstance,"  and 
dedares  that,  because  we  are  not  ungrateful  to 
our  Uncle,  we  shall  never  get  on.  We  would 
fiun  ihen,  jot  down  a  few  figures  just  to  eon- 
Tince  you  that  we  are  not  so  backward  as 
Brother  Jonathan  insinuates,  and  that  sticking 
by  Uncle  Bull  is  not  so  bad  or  foolish  a  thing 
after  all — ^there  are  one  or  two  other  matters, 
too,  which  we  shall  also  remind  Brother  Jona- 
than o^  but  to  b^in,  the  passage  in  his  letter 
which  we  complain  of  is: — "  The  Canadas, 
ander  European  rule,  would  remain  what  they 
are ;  under  our  tutelage,  they  would  grow  into 
powerful  communities.** — ^Be  this  then  our 
t^ct:  our  aim,  to  show  that  Canada,  under 
monarchical  institutions,  has  not  only  not  come 
out  of  the  small  end  of  the  hom,  but  has 
«etaaUy  taken  a  whole  hom  to  hersel^  and  is 
quite  as  capable  as  Brother  Jonathan  ofsound- 
Ing  her  own  praises  thereon. 

A  LKTTSR  TO  JOHN  BUIX. 

-I HAYS  eieeted  myself  a  reppeeentattre  of  twenty- 
ifareemUMoas  of  consUtHents,*  black  aod  white 


•  Said  ooMÜments  to  be  divided  thoi-rwlute  AeMnea, 


included,  and  design,  in  tbat  capacitj,  to  open  a 
brief  correBpondence  with  you.  Our  entrance 
upon  a  new  year  of  existence — an  occaaion  which 
always  suggests  a  candid  reriew  of  the  past,  and 
a  considerate  forecast  of  the  futare — is  the  only 
apology  I  shall  offer  for  this  frankness. 

It  is  nearly  eeventy  years,  you  know,  since  my 
countrymen  nndertook  a  bold  and  somewhat  ha- 
Eardous  experiment  in  this  new  world.  They  did 
so,  in  the  face  of  roany  prevvling  convictions,  and 
agalnst  the  prophecies  of  cirilized  mankind.  It 
was  quite  generally  expected  that  the  career 
which  they  then  marked  out  for  themeeWes,  would 
prove  a  disastroua  failure ;  and  loud  and  long- 
continued  was  the  merriment,  or  the  obloquy,  as 
parties  choee  to  take  it,  with  which  the  mistakes 
and  awkwardness  of  their  rüde  beginnings  were 
received. 

Now  I  wish  to  show  you  that  their  attempt  has 
not  failed ;  that  their  experiment  is  no  longer  an 
experiment ;  .that  time  has  sanctioned  and  fulfilled 
their  most  swelling  hopes ;  that  what  was  onoe  a 
timid  and  shrinking  coqjecture — yague  aspiration 
rather  than  firm  faith— has  become  a  Tictorious 
fact ;  and  that  doubt  and  dismay  no  more  beset 
our  path,  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  tread  wiäi 
the  buoyancy  of  assured  success.  The  ominous 
cloud  is  passed,  and  across  its  receding  folds  wo 
See  the  many-colored  iris  of  suffused  and  tranquil 
sunshine. 

Just  read,  my  dear  Major,  after  this  last 
sentence,  the  artide  which  we  selected  frdm 
the  same  number  of  Putnam  that  contained 
this,  and  which  we  aent  you,  on  which  we 
have  made  a  few  comments — however,  to  re- 
sume,  read  it  I  say,  and  judge  for  yourself :— 

I  am  aware  you  will  exclaim,  at  this  elightfy 
elated  outaet  of  mine,  "  Oh  t  that  boastfiil  and 
vainglorious  people,  will  they  never  have  done? 
Are  we  doomed  to  hear  for  ever  its  reverberating 
flatulencies  about  the  *  model  republic '  and  the 
*  gruatest  nation  in  all  creation  V  *'  •  Let  me 
answer  you  frankly,  that  I  hope  not  I  The  bom- 
best into  which  our  irritable  vanity  has  been  too 
often  betrayed,  is  as  distasteful  to  most  of  us  as  it 
can  be  to  you ;  but  at  the  same  time  bear  in  mind, 
that  I  for  one  shall  not  allow  myself  to  be  fright- 
ened  into  any  tameness  of  Statement, f  in  what  I 
may  have  to  say,  by  any  menaces  of  your  wit. 
Ridicule  is  terrible  to  me — as  terrible  perhaps  as 
an  army  with  banners^ — and  yet  there  is  a  thing 
still  more  terrible.  It  is  this — want  of  fidelity  to 
my  most  cherished  convictions ;  untruth  in  the 
assertion  of  my^haracter  and  aims.  We  Ameri« 
cans  are  devotea  to  democracy  from  our  mothers' 
breasts,  and  are  therefore  forward  and  proud  to 
proelaim  what  we  suppose  will  further  its  Claims 
to  regard. 

What  I  wish  to  present  to  you  is,  the  influeace 
ofthat  democracy  on  the  physical,  political,  social, 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  Looking  upon 
it  as  the  central  and  organic  principle  of  our  na- 
tionality,  working  itself  out  fireely,  through  all  the 

f  That  i«  to  «y,  Troth.— P,  D. 

i  The  use  of  baiuiera  in  aii  army  is  to  terrlTy  the  ad- 
Tancin;  enemy— just  as  the  char^ng  ball  is  scared  by 
thesoaris  whksh  are ahakcn at him  by  ^  picafloretiaa 
iboil-fight.— P.i7. 
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ramified  forma  and  interests  of  sodety,  it  is  the 
Tery  heart  and  fountain  of  cur  life ;  nor  are  its 
«ffects  as  such,  Bpeculationa  or  theories  with  ua, 
but  facts.  We  study  it  in  its  actual  phenomena ; 
we  see  its  practical  Operations;  and  whether 
these  be  for  good  or  iU,  we  know  that  they  are  at 
least  well-authenticated,  tangible,  and  permanent 
A  recent  census  of  the  Unitod  States,  moreover, 
places  it  in  our  power  to  show  just  what  they  are, 
what  attainments  they  have  made  in  every  sphere 
of  national  progress,  and  to  demonstrate  triumpb- 
antly,  as  I  am  sure,  the  soUdity  and  the  benefi- 
cence  of  popuUr  govemment. 

Bide  a  wee !  Mi^or,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  get  at  the  returns 
wbich  are  to  do  all  this  witbout  paying  some- 
thing  bandsome  for  tbe  informatioii. 

Such  a  demonstration  ia  needed  all  over  Enrope, 
mnd  scarcely  lessin  England  than  elsewhere.  This 
country  has  never  been  adequately  represented 
by  travellers  and  statisticians,  who  bare  taken  its 
case  into  their  bands.  We  find  ourselves  aspersed 
ratber  in  many  quarters,  needlesa  to  be  mentioned 
here.  by  the  most  unfounded  Statements,  the  most 
illogical  inferences.  the  most  damaging  insinua- 
tions,  and  the  most  ontrageous  caricatures.  Our 
prosperity  is  oflen  ascribed  to  any  but  its  true 
causes;  our  errors  of  a  day  are  set  down  as  per- 
manent characteristics ;  the  eccentricities  of  a 
part  of  ns  are  imputed  to  the  whole  of  us,  as  che- 
rished  principles  of  conduct;  occasional  rude- 
nesses  of  conduct  are  treated  as  innate  vulearity ; 
«nd  that  devotion  to  practical  ends,  wbich  is  in- 
«vitable  in  a  State  of  youthful  and  mddy  prosper- 
ity, degraded  into  a  mean,  prostrate,  and  aban- 
doned  worship  of  money.  Indeed,  eould  we  be- 
lieve  some  accoants  that  are  given  of  us,  we 
Bhould  be  forced  to  confess  that  slaTery  was  our 
only  ^^  Institution,"  and  a  sharp  practice  with  the 
bowie-knife  our  most  delectable  amusement 
Heanwhile,  these  wUful  or  bigoted  tourists  do 
not  see  the  deeper  pulses  of  liie  beadng  beneath 
Che  surface,  and  they  say  nothing  of  the  nobleness 
and  generosity  that  may  be  in  our  heart,  nor  of 
the  exalted  and  blissful  destiny  that  we  are,  con- 
«donsly  and  onconsciously,  working  out  for  hu- 
manity. 

Hold  hard  now,  Brotber  Jonathan,  and, 
before  going  into  figures,  let  os  inquir«  what 
has  been  the  influence  of  democracy  on  your 
political,  moral,  and  social  condition. 

In  page  58  of  **  Politics  fbr  Americaa  Chris- 
tians," a  work  published  by  Lippencott, 
Grambo,  and  Company,  Philadelphia,  Anno 
Domini,  1852,  are  these  remarkable  words — 
remarkable,  we  say,  when  placed  in  apposition 
with  your  glowing  description : — "The  power 
of  our  vast  republic,  the  patronage  of  its  rolers, 
ofBces,  salaries,  the  public  treasury  and  its 
disbursing  agencies,  distinction  and  influence 
are  put  up,  by  our  System  of  goyemment,  not 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  to  be  struggled  for 
bj  the  boldest  politictaDS  the  most  untcmpo» 


lous  intriguers,  and  the  most  active  dem»- 
gogues. — ^These  prizes  stand  glittering  in  their 
eyes,  and  they  feel  that  they  have  an  equal 
right  to  contend  for  thenL**  A  little  &rthOT 
on  we  are  told : — **  They  engage  in  a  strife  for 
plunder,  and  they  offer  to  divido  the  ^»oils, 
thus  employing  Uie  oflBces  of  the  counfjy,  its 
power,  and  the  control  of  its  treasury  as  means 
of  corruption  at  once  of  fatal  tendency  and 
extensive  Operation."  Again, — "There  is, 
perbaps,  no  subject  on  wbich  the  friends  of 
democratic  institutions  choose  to  rem&in  under 
greater  delusion  and  mystification  than  that  oi 
populär  elections, — no  remedy  hamng  heen  du^ 
cowredfor  themiseh^fhattending  ^A^m,  there 
seems  to  be  a  tacit  agreement  that  silence  shall 
be  maintainedon  tbe  subject,  least  9ome  degree 
ofdiscredit  should  he  attaehed  to  repuhlicO' 
nienk*^  Again, — "Our  System  of  deetioDB 
presents  ezactiy  the  conditions  which  enable 
unscrupulous  and  unworthy  meh,  to  take  the 
Chief  oontrol  of  govemment  into  their  handa. 
It  fümishes  to  such  men  the  very  means  and 
inducements  which  enable  them  effeetuaUy  U> 
top  public  moraU,  and  prey  upon  the  vital 
interests  of  the  conntry.  Th$i  worse  resolts 
have  not  followed  such  events  may  be  owing 
to  ihefact^  that  demagogues  have  no  interest 
in  destroying  institutions,  the  toorHn^of  which 
they  can  turn  to  their  private  advantage." 

Most  knowing  of  Majors!  look  on  this  pic- 
ture  and  on  that,  reflect  on  the  convulsion 
into  which  Brother  Jonathan  is  thrown  every 
four  years,  and  tben  judge  of  the  solidity  and 
benificence  of  populär  govemments. 

"  Let  all  this  pass,  bowever,  and  let  us  try,  under 
better  Information  or  motives,  to  come  at  a  truer 
picture  of  the  condition  and  prospect  of  the  Ame- 
ricanpeople. 

"  The  United  States,  to  begin  at  the  b^nning, 
John,  are  a  league  or  confederation,  of  thirty-one 
separate  and  independentrepublica.  They  cover 
a  territory  which  extends  from  the  26th  degree 
of  latitude  soutb,  to  the  4*Jth.  degree  north,  and, 
in  the  other  direction,  fh>m  the  Atlantic  to  tbe 
Pacific  Oceans.  Ck>nsequently,  they  enjey  eveiy 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  fireeang  to  the  torrid 
zoQos,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  lie  in  the 
temperate  regions;  they  possess  every  kind  of 
valuable  soll,  capable  of  tiie  diveraified  prodoo- 
tions  of  every  kind ;  and  they  are  expoaed,  oa 
hill-sides  and  Valleys,  to  all  the  genial  beats  of  the 
sun,  and  to  all  the  fertilising  TnflneDcet  of  the 
genUe  summer  rains.  The  pabUc  landa,  bdong- 
ing  to  the  central  govemment  alone,  amoant  to 
more  than  (12,000,000,000)  twelve  thousand  mil- 
lioni  of  maretf  wbich,  according  to  the  preseot 
estfanatet  of  the  pqpalation  of  the  world,  ii  mora 
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thiD  an  acre  a  pSece  for  eyerj  man,  woman,  and 
ehikl  OD  the  globe.  Adding  to  this,  tbe  land  be- 
looging  to  the  separate  States,  and  that  in  the 
posscflsioo  of  prirate  individuals,  and  yon  have  an 
area  of  three  millions,  two  hundred  and  twentj- 
ooe  thoosand,  fire  hundred  and  ninety-five  Square 
miles  (3,221,000)  in  extent  Now  Great  Britain, 
excldsiTe  of  Ireland,  contalns  84,000  Square  miles. 
The  extent  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  96 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. France  contains  an  area  of  197,400  Square 
miles— a  territory  less  than  one-fifleenth  the  siza 
of  that  of  the  United  States.  Austria,  including 
Huogarj  and  the  Italian  dependencies,  contains 
bat  800,000  Square  miles.  Russia  is  the  only  na- 
tioQ  which  exceeds  the  United  States  in  extent  of 
territory.  She  has,  including  her  immense  Asiatic 
possesaoDS,  a  territory  of  about  4,000,000  Square 
nüles.  The  whole  of  Europe  contains  only  8,807,195 
Square  miles,  which  exceeds  by  less  than  one-fifth, 
or  646,000  Square  miles,  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  greater  part  of  these  immense  tracts 
is  almost  spontaneously  fertile ;  whereTor  you 
Btrike  hl  the  spade  or  the  plough,  the  com  Springs 
iod  wares;*  mines  of  iron,  more  extensive  than 
thoee  of  Sweden,  and  of  coal,  as  inexhaustible  as 
those  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gold  of 
Galifbmia,  are  depoeited  in  its  bowels;  rivers, 
which,  with  one  excoption,  are  the  hirgest  in  the 
World,  and  Inland  lakes,  like  seas,  connect  and 
lace  its  fields ;  its  ipmeasurable  forests  stand  thick 
with  oak,  hickory,  locust,  fir,  and  woods  of  the 
finast  fibre ;  while  the  great  watery  highway  of 
the  nations  stand  ready  to  roU  its  products  to 
Eorope  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  IndU, 
ind  the  &rthe8t  East. 

"Such  is  the  theatre  on  which  the  Americans 
•re  called  to  play  their  parts,  and  you  see  that 
Proridence  has  placed  no  physical  obstacle,  at 
letst,  in  the  way  of  the  freest  action.  Never,  in- 
deed,  was  a  more  rieh,  varied,  or  magnificent  re- 
sidoQce  prepared  for  any  portion  of  our  race. 
Eorope  is  ten  thousand  fold  more  splendid  in  the 
iccamalations  of  art ;  in  grand  hiatorical  monu- 
ments;  in  the  treasuree  of  ubraries ;  inthemeans 
and  appliances  of  luxurious  living ;  in  the  numbers 
of  its  people :  but  in  all  that  nature  can  do  to  make 
ft  dwdUng-place  for  men,  the  New  World  is  beau- 
tifui  and  blessed  beyond  measure. 

"  But  who  are  the  actors  who  are  placed  in  this 
new  theatre?  Are  they  worthy  of  the  great 
dnma  m  which  their  parts  are  cast  ?  and  will  they 
eondoct  it  to  a  catastropbe  or  a  triumph  ? 

Tbe  American  people  are  almost  as  Taried  in 
eharacter  as  the  origms  from  which  they  spmng, 
or  the  dimates  under  which  they  live.  That 
■tereotyped  Yankee,  in  a  long-taüed  blue  coat, 
and  Short  striped  pantaloons,  with  a  nasal  twang 
to  bis  Toiee,  and  a  prodigioos  fondness  for  exag- 
gerated  stories ;  who  appears  periodically  upon 
yoor  stage,  and  who  furaishes  tiie  staple  of  stale 
wit  to  Iu)Ta  Scctia  book-makers,  is  an  amusing 
leDow  enougfa,  and  he  woüld  be  nowhere  more 
•nnising  and  wondeiful  than  in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  United  Stetes.  He  is  the  type  of  a  class 
ubiown  to  au,  saTe  dSigent  antiquarians,  or  those 
vho  iednkmsly  ezplore  the  curiotitief  of  natural 


*  Vide  Martin  Chimlewit^dMCiJpÜoii  orfideii.*F.J>. 


history.  Some  remote  and  scarcely  decipherable 
antetype  of  him,  might  be  found  in  the  nooks  of 
New  England,  but  at  the  West  and  the  South,  he 
would  scem  to  every  body  about  as  much  like  an 
American,  as  a  dodo  resemblcs  an  eagle,  or  the 
hippopotarous  a  cart-horse. 

The  American,  John,  with  some  odd  variations 
here  and  there— <ion't  Start ! — is  an  Englishman, 
without  his  cauUon,  bis  reserve,  his  fixed  habits, 
his  cant,  and  his  stolidity.  He  has  all  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  original  stock,  all  the  pluck  and 
determinatlon,  with  more  of  quick  and  restless 
enterprise.  At  the  East,  he  displays  some  of  the 
canpiness  or  cunning  of  the  Scot ;  at  the  South, 
the  vivacity,  and  light  graceful  air  of  the  Frank, 
and  at  the  West,  tbe  humor  of  the  Irish  crossed 
with  German  entbusiasm.  But  everywhere  prac- 
tical  energy  predominates  in  bis  compoaition.  He 
is  facile,  changeable,  ex^r  open  to  adventure, 
taking  up  a  business  in  the  moming  which  he  di^* 
Cards  at  night,  and  sleeping  in  his  boots,  that  he 
may  be  ready  for  a  f^esh  Start  the  next  day.  Yet 
if  success  beckons  him  to  the  end  of  any  race,  be 
will  persist  in  it  for  years,  will  pursue  doggedly  for 
a  lifetime  what  others  despise,  and  if  he  fails  at 
last,  unbroken  by  care  or  old  age,  he  will  **  pick 
up  his  traps,^  and  move  onward  with  his  children 
to  a  new  settlement.  His  weary  bonos  are  never 
laid  until  he  is  quite  dead,  when  some  successor, 
indefatigable  and  elastic  as  himself^  resumes  and 
continues  his  projects.  The  house  of  his  pro«- 
perity  and  comfort  is  always  a  building  and  never 
built.  It  is  no  part  of  his  lifo  plan  to  retire  on  a 
plum;  he  eats  his  plum  as  he  makes  it;  then 
makes  and  eats  it  again.  In  Short,  then,  the 
American  is  an  inventive,  intelligent,  driving,  and 
invincible  man,  with  an  unexampled  adaptebüity 
to  circumstances." 

Gertainlj  a  modest  picture,  and  not  at  au 
overdrawn — ^what  says  our  other  fHend,  how- 
ever  ?  does  he  invest  bis  Yankee  brethren  with 
the  same  attributes ?  Let  us  hear  him  ? — "  We 
shrink  from  the  ose  of  such  terms  as  would 
suffice  aptly  to  depiet  the  individual  characterB 
of  a  large  m^jority  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
sent  (1852)  Oongress,  and  the  legisktive 
eharacter  of  the  whole  body. — ^When  wereflect 
that  these  men  have  been  chosen  by  the  free 
iuffrages  of  the  dtizens  of  this  great^  proud^ 
and  intelligent  nation,  we  are  filled  with  asto- 
nishment,  if  not  dismay,  and  we  ezclaim, — If 
self-respect,  if  the  cause  of  self-govemment,  if 
the  interests  of  humanity  oould  not  save  us 
this  flagrant  disgrace,  couldnotthe  Christians 
of  the  country  have  averted  such  a  calamity.** 
Oompllmentary  this,  Migor,  and  not  at  all 
at  Yflodance  with  the  eharacter  already  drawn* 
There  is,  howeyer,  one  drop  lefl  to  sweeten 
this  bitter  cup — there  is  yet  left  some  good  in 
Yankeedom — some  hope  for  the  house  of 
DooDLB.  Hark  I-—**  There  is  yet  a  renmant  of 
good  men  in  CkmgresSi  hat  they  are  hopelessly 
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overpowered, — Üieir  yirtue  may  remain,  but 
their  cour&ge  is  withered.**  Alas,  alas  I  is  it 
even  so?  Must  all  our  hopes  that,  Brother 
Jonathan,  was  not  quite  so  irretrievably 
ruined,  be  frustrated  t  Must  we  haye  the  con- 
viction  forced  on  us,  that  men  laugh  in  deri^ 
sion  at  the  idea  of  honesty  and  patriotism  as 
oompatible  with  legislationy — ^that  there  runs 
not  in  Congress  the  slightest  perceivable  cur- 
rent  of  morality,  or  wisdom,  or  public  virtue. 
— Och !  Thunder  and  turf  I — ^Tare  and  ages  I 
ßo !  Must  we,  can  we  be  expected  to  believe 
that  any  member  who  yenturcs  to  speak  on  a 
measure  dcsigned  for  the  public  benefit  is 
regarded  as  "  super^s^tviccable,  over-righteous, 
and  eminently  verdant"  Must  the  hard  con- 
yiction  be  forced  on  us  that  the  A.D.  1852 
American  has  but  exchanged  theßxed  hdbitSy 
cant  and  stolidity  of  the  Britisher  for — ^worse, 
— ^but  so  it  is,  according  to  our  firiend.  "  The 
extent  to  which  this  moral  Prostitution  has 
gone,  under  the  shadow  of  our  capitol,  can  be 
fully  credited  only  by  those  who  ascertain  it 
on  the  q)ot  How  many  there  may  be  of  those 
Gongressional  brokers — they  deserve  a  name 
more  descriptive  of  their  calling— itis  difficult 
to  teil ;  they  may  be  numbered  by  scores  or 
hundreds.*  They  fill  a  great  variefy  of grades, 
firom  those  who  procure  special  legislation  for 
*one,  two,  or  three  hundred  thousand  doUars 
to  the  humbler  police  of  this  hungry  pack, 
whose  Office  it  may  be  to  keep  members  in 
their  seats  at  the  bour  of  voting,  or  to  keep 
them  away,  or  to  lead  them  to  the  gaming- 
table  to  win  their  money,  or  to  lend  it ;  for  all 
which,  and  manifold  otherlike  serdces,  they 
may  recoive  a  few  dollars  daily,  anda  share  of 
the  plunder  when  a  great  prize  is  secured. 
These  men  pervade  Uie  whole  atmosphere  of 
Congress  and  the  capitol,  they  hunt  singly,  in 
pairs,  and  in  whole. packs;  and  when  fiurly  on 
fi>ot  for  prey,  no  hounds  in  the  world  are  more 
greedy,  more  keen  of  scent,  more  fleet,  or  sore 
of  their  wind,  in  pursuit  of  game,  thui  those 
which  Mow  at  the  h^els  of.membeis  of  Con- 
gress." 

So  much  for  the  actors  who  pull  the  wires — 
what  says  our  honest  fUend  of  the  puppets  t — 
how  dance  they  when  set  in  motion  ? — **  The 


•  We  are  verr  far  from  including  in  thi»  class,  many 
r«mectable  genUemen  wboM  knowTedge  am)  temceaare 
reaily  invalaable  to  thos^  who  kave  butinew  before  Cou- 
fteia.  Tbe  deverett  of  these  men  are  among  the  tuf- 
f«fen  by  th«  State  oftlMQgt  we  «o  pjApl^  (tepiora. 


favors  of  Congress  are  thus  constantly  strag- 
gled  fbr  by  hosts  of  Impassioncd  suitors  utter^ 
regardless  of  the  dignity  or  reputation  of  \hat 
body.'*  "  Details  could  be  fiimished  of  Coo- 
gressional  shamo  and  degradation  which  would 
&r  more  than  justify  the  language  we  have 
used."  But,  asks  some  one,  surely  a  host 
of  impassioned  men  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
are  '*  wearying  high  heaven  "  ibr  justice,  on 
behalf  of  some  expectant  and  deserWng  dai- 
mant, — of  course  they  are.  Judge  gentle 
reader  for  yourself. — "  Who  can  teil  the  nom- 
bers  of  the  destitute  and  suffering  who  are  now 
waiting  Gongressional  justice,  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  suceess?  The  debts,  as- 
sumed  by  the  United  States,  to  the  claimanti 
upon  the  French  goyemment,  now  fifty  y^ars 
old,  are  notyetpaid — France  becameindebted 
to  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  a  large  som, 
for  merchandise  and  ships  taken  by  her  crui- 
sers — afler  a  long  period  the  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe  acknowledged  the  debt  and 
padd  the  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  remains*  through  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  order  it  to  be  paid  to  the  rigfat- 
ful  owners.  Many  of  our  merchants,  whose 
property  was  thus  taken  away  from  them, 
were  ruined  by  the  loss.  They  passed  the 
remnant  of  their  lives  in  fruitless  appKcatioiis 
to  the  justice  of  Congress.  Their  widows  and 
orphans  have  grown  old  in  porerty  and  insttf^ 
fering,  whilst  continuing  tiiese  fruitless  appli- 
cations."  Just  one  shprt  quotaÜon  mcH^e  and 
we  will  leave  this  flattoring  picture  of  inreof 
tive,  intelligent  men  who  have  diyested  them* 
selves  of  the  fixed  habits  and  cant  of  the 
Britishers : — "  The  retums  of  the  census  of 
1850,  containing  Information  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  country  at  large,  and  of 
great  interest  to  all  the  world,  lie  useleas  ip 
the  offioe,  in  which  they  have  long  been  com- 
pleted,  the  expense  of  printing  bdng  merely 
the  ostensible  cause,  the  real  difficulty  being 
that  the  two  great  parties  which  diyide  the 
country,  are  contending  for  the  spotls  of  Um 
printing.  This  printing  will  be  eventually  per- 
formed  in  a  manner  alike  disgraceful  to  the 
art,  to  the  nation,  and  the  snbject — But  we 
may  as  well  pause  from  the  attempt  at  enu* 
meration,  and  say  there  is  no  assigqaUe  limits 
to  the  perfidy,  to  the  injustioe,  to  the  oorrc^t 
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pcicticQS,  to  the  breaohes  of  triMt»  and  bretches 
of  oaÜLs  »D<1  other  official  and  piivate  immo- 
nlides  which  are  committed  in  and  about  the 
Ooa^eas  of  the  United  States.  They  are  such 
«s,  if  brought  to  light  in  equal  intenaity  of 
iniquitj,  in  any  profegßion,  er  department  of 
6oml  iife,  would  bring  on  the  perpetrators 
such  a  stonn  of  Indignation  and  scorn,  as  would 
drife  them  from  society  with  a  reputation, 
finom  wliich  the  ptllory  and  the  penitentiary 
would  alike  shnnk  with  loathingand  disgnst** 
Ko;r,  my  dear  Major,  what  are  we  to  believe, 
— it  is  from  statcmcnts,  prcciscly  similar  tothe 
one  we  have  been  quoting  from,  rclating  to 
other  coimtrics,  that  Brother  Jonathan  addu- 
ces  his  superiority  in  everything — so,  may  we 
not  iairly  infcr,  from  Messrs  Lippencotte  and 
Grambo's  pamphlet,  that  he  is  not  quite  such  a 
fine  fellow  as  he  imagines  himsclf  to  be,  nor 
bis  fiuntly  quite  so  orderly  or  well  principled 
as  he  imagines. 

We  can  prove  from  our  own  books,  which 
bsTe  bcen  very  well  brought  up  lately  by  Mr. 
Smith,*  that,  as  (kr  as  we  are  concemed,  our 
baUnce  shect  is  a  betier  one  than  Brother 
Jonalhan^s. — Let  us  compare  figpures,  if  but  to 
Baüsfy  you : — 

"  Ercry  vear  adds  inore  thaa  a  qaarter  of  a 
■ilUoQ  of  the  populatioa  of  the  old  worid  to  the 
new.  Tiio  sedate  and  prudeitt  Eaglishman,  the 
impulmre  Iriahman,  the  Tol&tile  IVenchnian,  and 
the  plodding  German,  aH  rush  to  our  ^*  fresh 
fieldj  and  pastures  new;^  but  they  are  soon 
etaght  up  and  absorbed  by  the  influences  around 
thciii,  «od  lonj<  before  the  secoiid  generation, 
they  are  daahed  furward  with  the  prevailing  ac- 
tifity.  They  forget  the  stalo  habitA  of  thought^ 
iod  of  maoner,  which  they  left  behind  theni,  and 
they  tooQ  exhibit  as  much  eagemess,  courage  aud 
f otcrpride,  as  the  ^*  oldodt  inhabiCant*'  Thus,  an 
incessant  bastle  and  tumult  comes  to  chanicterize 
eur  Society ;  a  noise  of  atrakening  life  and  busy 
prep^nition ;  of  Yast  indodtrial  hoetd  going  forth 
to  battle  with  the  stormy  elements,  and  stubborn 
glebe ;  of  ayonng,  hardy,  glowing  nation,  puttiag 
in  Order  and  embeUiMhing  Uie  homes  of  uncounted 
nntioofl  yet  to  eome.  In  coinpamon  with  thia 
■niveraal  mobility,  the  slow  adrances  of  Europe 
teeia  likc  the  dccrepit  and  tottering  Steps  of  an 
old  man,  whose  life,  rieh  though  it  be,  is  hidden 
iathedim  past;  while  we  are  the  supple  and 
«part  yoath,  radiant  with  the  flushes  of  uudisd- 
pttnad  rigor,  and  nisbing  impfslairely  oo  tt>a 
ntnre  fiUed  with  Images  of  increasing  splendor 
aod  power,  ^he  most  favored  portions  of  Burope 
grow  only  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  eent  per  annum, 


•  VUe  Smilh*!  Canada. 

A  n*imoe  Of  thi«  traly  valoable  \rork  hat  jaal  appeared. 
— Aad  a  well  inisaed  Map  UtaMraiad  wiih  diatMiMB  aad 
View»  of  Um  priiicipal  Cauadiaa  towtu,  if  preaeoloü  gnuui- 


while  we  grow  at  the  rate  ot  8i— «ay  the  figoreiL  • 

**  Figures  are  anhandaome  tliings  to  introUuoe 
into  polite  writuig — and  rery  dull  loo — but  they 
are  unfortunately  often  necessary  in  this  arithme* 
tical  World.  Pardon  mo,  therefore,  if  I  so^joi»  * 
a  few  for  your  enlightenment — they  relate  only 
to  the  past,  present,  and  future  population  of  the 
United  States,  ßkip  them,  if  they  are  disagree* 
able. 

Year.  Populalion. 

1860 23, 1 38,004 

1875 4S,276,008 

1900 92,662,01« 

**  Supposing  population  to  double  every  twenty* 
five  years,  which  is  less  than  the  actual  rate  of 
increase.  Thns,  you  find,  that  the  child  is  liring 
who  will  See  one  hundred  roillions  of  brother 
freemen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Just  one  moment,  Miyor,out  of  the  **one  hon» 
dred  millions  of  brother  fipccmen,"  how  many 
will  thcre  be,  do  you  suppose,  who,  bocaua» 
they  are  not  quite  so  white  as  Brother  Jona- 
than, willbe,  not  brother  freemen^  hMichatteU, 

**  Well,  having  before  you  the  scene  and  the 
actors — an  open,  broad  theatre,  and  a  free,  ener» 
getic  people  in  the  possession  of  it — the  next 
point,  that  interests  us,  is  how  the  play  is  going 
forward.  We  are  democrats,  operatiug  unob» 
stractedly  under  mere  democratic  Impulses,  with 
an  almost  uolimited  space  to  operate  in — wlu^ 
thus  &r,  are  the  results  f* 

Uere  agaio,  Mnjor,  we  will,  before  going  int* 
Brother  Jonathan*s  results,  submit  for  your 
inspection  a  few  Statements  rospecting  our* 
selves,  and,  for  theBakeofsecuringall  possibi« 
exiictness,  we  will  take  Mr.  Smith*s  figures  ai 
quoted  by  Mr.  Lillie.  We  will  just  put  aside 
Jonathan*s  rcsult  of  figures  for  a  few  momentst  ■* 

**Between  1824  (fW>m  which  period  the  calcn- ' 
lations  agree)  and  1 834,  a  riae  takes  place  f^^om 
161,097  to  320,698;    whioh  is  doublin;<  in  ten 
years,   with   18,499  oTer.     The  next  fourteen ' 
years  bring  us  up  from  320,693  to  791,000 — the' 
retum  for  1860.     Wiiiiin  tlie  brief  space  of  a 
quarter  of  a  Century  there  is  an  adrance  from 
161,097  to  791,000;  whioh  gives  us  at  the  doee 
of  that  period  over  fl?e  timea  our  population  at 
its  begtnning — raore  than  ten  times  our  popala* 
tionin  1811,  or  aecording  to  Smith,  close  npon 
ten  times  that  of  1806. 

**  Lower  Canada  during  the  same  time,  rose  ' 
from  423,630  to  791,000;  the  same  number  with 
the  Upper  Proviaoe ;  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
90  per  Cent.  ' 

*"  Taking  Ganada  as  a  wbole  its  popalatfon  h«i 
increased  from  60,000  to  1,682,000  in  90  yeara,  • 
Heuce  in  1860  it  was  over  26  thnes  what  it  was 
in  1760;  more  considerably  than  2^  times  whatll  ^ 
was  in  1816,  wben  it  nnrnbered  681,667. 

What  '*avaaeth"  it,  eome  of  us  pewMilf  • 
exclaim,  that  we  ar*  growing  at  a  rate  wbi«k 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  rapid,  so  long  ai  aar 
neigfabors  OD  tlieotiMr  aide  of  the  Linear«  «^  . 
ftroutitripiMogiiii?    How  fitf  do  you  co»»  . 
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oarearetbejoatstrippingiM?  Letofllook 
«t  tbe  fkctfi,  boweTer  tcrrible  they  may  prove 
tobe.  Wisemen  hold  it  well  in  Tery  bad 
OMeft  to  know  the  wörst 

Gmnpsre  we  tfaen  Upper  Canädft,  first  whb 
t&e  Free  States  of  the  Union,  then  wHb  thc 
State  of  New  Tork,  and  lastly  with  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  conjoined;  and  see 
what  tbe  resrit  will  be. 


'*AceordiDg  to  the  ^ericaa  Ahniintc  for 
1851,  page  212,  «nd  "Tbe  World*8  Progress*' 
{ä  **  Dictionarj  of  Dates"*  published  bj  Putnam 
of  New  iTork  In  1851)  page  481,  the  free  pop- 
ulation  of  t^e  United  States,  was,  in  1600, 
6,805,925.  Tbe  Ifttler  Ivork,  (Appendix,  p.  704) 
States  it  to  amoont  to  20,250,000  in  1851,  In 
1810  it  was  7,289,814,  (page  481. 

^^Thusitism  1850  about  (not  quite)  four 
tikies  what  it  was  at  tbe  commencement  of  the 
centory ;  wbile  Ufq>er  Casada  eontains,  as  we 
have  Feen,  over  ten  times  the  popuIation  it  pos- 
s^ssed  in  1811 ;  or,  at  the  low  est  calculation, 
t^  tUnes  its  amobut  in  1806.  The  Flow  growth 
thereibre  tnras  out  to  be  a  rate  of  progress  not 
imKib  uhder  thriee  that  of  onr  neighbors  whe  are 
sa^rposed  to  be  moting  ahead  of  ne  eo  fast.  Slow 
growtb  tbSs  of  rather  an  anomalous  description. 
T^king  the  ten  years  betweeh  1840  and  1850,  the 
dÜRBrence  is  less :  though  dnring  that  time  we 
have  adraneed  at  a  rate  foHj  twice  ihat  of  the 
ftee  States,  whose  inerease  bas  been  45  per 
eent  (that  of  tbe  whole  sutes being  ^^;  World's 
Progress,  p.  704),  while  ours  has  been  94  or  95 
pttrcenA. 

**  lu  Lowtr  Caaada  the  inerease  for  the  thfr^ 
teen  years  between  1881  and  1844  was  nearlj 
8^  per  Cent. — to  wit,  84*94  (Scobie^s  Almanac 
11100,  p.  58.)  An  inerease  of  50  per  eent.  has 
takao  pbee  within  the  last  seien  years  hi  Ihe 
connty  of  Qaebec ;  which  has  adraneed  from 
11800  to  19,074  in  1851. 

'*Letiistumnew  te  the  State  of  New  Tork, 
one  ef  tbe  best  ki  tfaeUnkM.  That  State  een- 
taiued  in 

1810   959,000  Inhalrit^sts. 

1820  1,872,812    do. 

1840  2,428,921    do. 

1850  8,200,000    do. 

[  World's  Progress,  pp.  448,  704.] 

^In  1860  its  Population  U  thas  ^  times  (a 
tride  over)  what  it  was  forty  years  betöre,  that 
oC  Upper  Ganada  beittg  in  the  same  year  cfose 
opon  8^  thnes  what  Smith  nakes  it  in  1814 ;  er 
over  ten  times  its  amoont  in  1811,  aa  stated  by 
tb^  Board  of  Registration. 

ü^ii^  bewvffr,  towai^Ss  ^  wast  the  tidt  i^ 

floflHh^  let  tu  paas  wHh  it  and  mark  äie 

Vor  the  pnrpoie  ef  eeaipariMB  Im  lamf 
.  diAea  #»  Stet4i  «r  Miev  HioMgio,  *]id  QU- 
Miidcttibiiiedl»  ehMy  i»4iMt#o#eaMM; 
finil^  becnae  tbty  ham  bem,  if%  bellef)^ 
MMiKlbaakoatri^bilMif  |pu#lli  aHtt-ffae 
da^  r^»ld  0t  3«  et«i«l  to  MklD»  tK«  «My»- 


riaon  firir  tirtbe  West;  ated secondly, becsnae 
our  ststistica  enabte  db  to  take  bi  a  tongat 
period  änn  wa  cocüd  bare  dose  in  tbe  cas» 
of  aome  oÜmt  8t«tes  whidi  wa  should  «Ise 
hvre  been  dispoeed  te  indode. 

**  Arafling  oorselres  eiice  more  of  the  aid  ef 
oar  oM  friend  '*The  World*s  Progress,"  we  aa- 
certain  the  nnited  popuIation  of  these  three  statea 
to  bare  been  in  1810,  247,570— naniely,  Ohio^ 
280,760;  Michigan,  4,528  ;  and  lmlI0i^  12,282. 
They  stand  as  foUows  in  1850— Ohio,  2,200,000  ; 
Michigan,  805,000;  and  lUinois,  1,000,000:  in  all 
8,505,^H)6,  or  fonrteen  one-sixth  times  Uieirnnm- 
bers,  forty  years  before.  Tliis  avaredly  is  a  splen- 
did inerease ;  enoagh,  and  more  tfaan  enoogh  to 
justiiy  the  most  gtowing  of  the  de^riptiona  we 
hear  of  what  the  West  is  to  beeome." 


How  will  poor  Canada  West  stand  in  com- 
parison  now  f    Let  os  see. 

"As  already  obsenred  the  Board  of  Registim- 
tion  and  statistirs  gives  the  popuIation  of  Upper 
Canada  as  77,(K)ü  in  1811.  Between  that  and 
1850,  when  it  is  set  down  at  791,000,  there  tater- 
venes  a  period  of  89  years,  within  which  we  bare 
an  advauce  of  dose  upon  thirteen  limes  (twelr© 
six-serenths)  to  set  orer  against  fonrteen  one-dsth 
times  in  40  years.  Does  not  this  bring  then  8af> 
ficiently  near  to  prerent  their  despiring  one 
another ;  to  make  them  regard  one  another  witli 
respect  and  interest  t 

^Here^  H  wiU  be  obsenred,  «be  statemeirt  eT 
the  Board  of  Registration  is  foltowed.  SbonM  ia 
it  be  objected  that  Mr.  Smith  nakes  the  numbers 
targer  in  the  eartier  period,  being  nnwUfing  to 
question  the  accaracy  ofthat  gentleman,  whobae 
eridenUy  taken  great  i>ains  to  inform  himself,  and 
prodiiced  a  work  eminently  reliable— thereby  lay- 
ing  the  Community  ander  an  Obligation,  of  which^ 
I  trust,  they  wiU  show  their  appreciation  in  fho 
proper  way ;— I  know  only  onesatislactory  metbod 
ofdisposiiigof  the  difficuUy,  nawely,  to  take  a« 
the  basis  of  comparison  a  period  at  which  dko 
representations  substantiairy  coincide. 

*'  For  1810  then  let  ns  Substitute  1880,  wbirk 
will  allow  twenty  years  for  derelopment  and  coaa- 
parison.  In  that  year  Ohio,  tf  ichigan  and  IIBnoä 
eontamed  in  all  1,126,851  inhabitants :  Ohio  nnn»- 
bering  987,687;  Michigan  81,689.  and  lOhioie 
157,576.  Hence  the  numberin  1850  (8,506,000) 
was  three  and  one-fifih  or  one-sixth  times  that 
ofI880. 

Canada  West  eontahied  fai  1880,  210,48t. 
Twenty  years  afier,  namely  m  1850  (1849,  Smith^ 
it  nnmbers  as  we  bare  seen,  791,000— orer  threo 
and  three4barth  ümes  what  it  did  in  fhe  fonnor 
year ;  which  aoakea  the  Scale  dascendhandtaommf 
in  our  tater. 

Tlhwitlttni»  out  tfaUCsmdit  West  is  ad^ 

tandng  ^  a  ftite  fbD^  eqod  t6  (bat  of  Ü» 

beat  of  the  Weetetfn  State. 

mt » *   » k«»!!»  ■■  tä  *-  — 

xmBv  CVoipW  IBVUBy    U  lUlUpOWDlsy  WB  sV  "OMV^ 

ckDoie  oot  of  them»  can  hxfttf  be  dentod  td 

lrtet^l»erikMid%  «r  ai  AB 
te  fliietdi  Aumtsife  ttsutmeal  filiit; 
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tfaey  set  seleeted  portions  of  the  St&tcs 
agaiast  hcras  a  whole,  and  because  the  West- 
ern States  are  g:rowing,  to  the  extent  of  the 
ii»ti?e  portion  of  the  Immigration,  at  the  ex- 
{MMe  of  the  othefB.  Of  the  increase  of  tho 
Wesiern  Slates  a  large  portion  consisCs  not  of 
additioQS  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  of 
lacre  removate  from  one  part  of  it  to  another ; 
«Ikile  the  increase  shewn  to  have  taken  place 
in  Gaoada  West»  ig  an  increase  on  the  whole. 
To  ratorn  again,  howe^ar,  te  nur  inend,  Jona- 
thtti:— 

''Iwin  begln  ibe  answer,  where  evcry  thing 
atnbegina,  with  our  phjrsical  and  externiu 
rcUtioiis  to  the  earth  and  man.  Our  gross  an- 
BOil  prodoct  in  1861,  was  $2,445,300,000;  that 
ot  Grett  iiriuin,  a8gi?enbj  Spachman  in  1846, 
WM  $1,182,221236.  Other  staticians  have  made 
the  imount  mach  targer  than  this,  but,  as  I  thiak 
withoot  sufficient  grounds. 

"  Hera  also  is  a  table,  corrected  from  tho  BmI- 
ßut  Merc€ntiU  Joumai^  which  shows  the  amount 
cf  the  sbipptng  and  tonnage,  entered  and  cleared 
by  Ulf  leading  nations  of  the  world. 

ExTxaa».  Clbakko. 

Toiw.      Ve«»elf.      Ton».    VesMls. 


Coontrie«. 
Greai  Britain, 
United  Stftte«, 


Jfelherfauids 
lfor\raf 


6,113.69« 
4,993.440 
l,d»7,S»l 
l,3ia.(X» 

1,009.771 
T72,8W 


$l,M9 
89.'no 

6.401 
€.969 
7,S 


5,906,978 
0.190.094 

i.4ao.os« 

1,177,991 

1,136,664 

806,766 


39.011 
M.986 
13,M66 
6,197 
7,017 
8,163 


^  But  of  the  Tessels  and  tonnage  which  belong 
ezdiuiTely  to  each  of  these  nations,  the  follow- 
iog  sUtement  will  gire  a  clearer  account : — 
Cnnmri«!.  Tont.         Vemeb. 

6T«st  Brityii.    ...  4J44446       64,090 

üniied  Slale«    ...    3,772,439       18,225 
Pnmce  ......    595,344       18,979 

RoMtt.    .....        100,090  750 

Nethcriaads     ....    396.924         1,793 

Norwmf    -    .    •    .    .     U7f098         9^094 

''ItwOlthnsbeseen  that  the  United  States 
Ire  dose  ander  the  lee  of  Great  Britain,  and  far 
in  tdrance  of  all  other  nations ;  bot  at  the  com- 
pertlif  e  mtes  of  increase  of  these  two  leaders, 
bwflloalj  talie  as  §▼§  yean  to  gtt  the  itart  of 
Oreat  Britain  1 

**  Of  tbe  rate  at  which  onr  Import  and  export 
Me,  with  oar  tonnage,  incfeases,  the  sutjoined 
«MBpiirisoft  of  two  ieparate  ^Utai|  will  ooaTejr 
«MM  inatractiFe  hints: 

Yeaia.  Imports,  fixportS.       Tonnage. 

Idit  M9,W.(m       104.69l4t4       2^909,191 

1891  S8,405,3T»       8n,5i3,201        8,772yl39 

''Or,  hl  Other  words,  oar  exports  and  Imports 
We  «ore  than  doubted  In  valae  In  ten  jears, 
Moviennage  nearif  donhied. 

"TiMitaana  nailna  af  Oraat  Britain  w«9  wm^ 
Nniia  IBM,  at  l,iOO  ▼e«9el8,  iMshiding  ferry 
tMütadaaitfa  baffes;  fhat-oTlkefraltadtelea 
h  1861,  wta  l,iM,  whioh  war«  dirMad  ^  6A, 
»**•  ^9«  itnamw  VL  toM^ge  91,476 ; 
9M9«ttett  119,  tonnage  27^74;  ferry  boats  180, 
«BBaga  22,744  j  (rat  ^Lua  rirer  steamers  1,146, 
^Maa^  276,000.  Ocher  oomputatioas  make  the  i 
Mttbir  af  üww <  %ß^  Wi  I  püte  the 
»ttOataiwaoBt,    AI«mmm  tea,  1  Mmm 


anj  comparinon  of  the  respeetiTe  merlts,  ad  tilr 
Speed  and  beautr,  between  tlie  dUfereat  daiDripk 
tions  of  yessels'ia  the  two  natkma. 

**But  the  growth  of  our  internal  comrounloa- 
tions,  in  other  respacts,  are  quHe  as  worthy  ÖT 
note.  On  the  flrst  of  Jannary,  1852,  thara  warp 
in  the  United  Stales,  18,219  miles  of  eompleCaA 
rail-road,  12,928  milee  of  raSlroad  In  varioop 
stages  of  progress,  and  aboat  7,000  uHtes  In  th« 
hands  of  the  engineers,  which  will  be  butlt  witUv 
the  next  three  or  fbur  years — roaking  a  total  of 
88,166  miles  of  rail-road  which  will  aoon  traferpa 
the  conntry,  and  which,  at  an  aT<Rti^  009t  of 
$80,000  (a  well  ascertained  average)  for  eaok 
mile  of  road,  including  equipments  &c.,  will  har« 
consumed  a  capital  araonnting  to  $994,660,004^ 
as  fbllows: 

13.227  miles  completed  -  .  .  .  $396,8N)i60t 
119S9  miles  in  profre««  ....  8t/7346,000 
7,000  miles  aa6«r  suirey    ...      210.000,000 

83,155  ToUl    .  6994,650,000 

or  in  round  numbers — $1,000,000,000— one  blt- 
lion  of  dollars  :  a  suro  which,  at  six  per  ceni^ 
would  yield  $60,000,000  annually,  or  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  all  the  expeuses  of  the  Unite<f 
States  governnient  and  of  the  ^ovemments  of 
cvery  State  composinc  the  United  States — ^if  ad- 
ministered  with  republican  economr. 

**  Kow  comparo  with  the  foregoing,  what  tiaf 
been  done  in  the  railroad  line  abroad.  Here  la  a 
Statement  from  late  received  authoHties : 


MUes. 
6,800 


Oreat  Britain  mnd 

Ireland 
Oerman  States, 
kieludinff  Pros-  \  A,Stt 
sia  and  Auslria. ) 
France  ...  2,618 
Belgiam  ...  632 
Rus«ia  ....  700 
Ilaly    .....  170 


Alfgrffale. 
$1,213,000,000 

896,906,009 

46.2«3.O0O 
85  000,000 
15,000,009 


Cost  per  Mile* 
$177,009 

75,009 

•8,opa 


16,142  $2,156,068,000 

'«Thecanalo  of  the  United  Stales  ara  S^AO^t 
miles  in  length;  the  electric  telegraph  wlrei^ 
16,000 ;  and  the  rirers  actually  natigated  47,86$ 
miles  by  the  shore  Hne. 

"  It  is  worth  wblle  to  remark,  that  theia  aof* 
oesses  refer  only  to  the  de?elopemeot3  of  the  pasL 
and  insufficiently  indicate  the  more  acceleratav 
and  prodigioaa  strides  we  shall  make  in  the  fiitunsw 
They  have  baan  achiered  ia  the  midst  of  diffieal» 
ties  of  OTery  kind— difficalties  inoident  to  the  wang 
of  wealth,  of  machinery,  of  skill,  and  of  a  knov« 
ledge  of  the  best  hidustrlal  methods.  Bat  in  IW 
fbture  these  defects  will  be  repairod  ;  e?ery  na» 
discoTory  in  nraotical  art  will  quicken  the  passaga 
to  others,  and  the  attainment  of  accumulated  capK 
tal  will  put  within  oor  conraiand  rasonrcsB  thalarft^ 
aoar  utterly  beyoad  oar  reach.  Our  peeple  havif 
already  mread  themselves  over  ihe  long  extent  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  are  opening  new  springt 
and  Channels  df  tiade  In  these  rast  and  hmi 
reglaB&  Th^  «fll  aoon  antar  isla  Iba  ao^ipm 
tion  ibr  tha  opalent  trade  of  the  Kaot  A  shi» 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Paiiama,  .or  aräüroal 
to  CalifomUfrom  the  UMsalppiTaHey— prsjaM 
no<r  rehamantty  agitated— ^1  bring  na  tteailf 
two  thaasand  nailes  naarer  to  Qhhia  and  the  B6# 
Jndiea,  than  aar  of  the  nations  whiph  hiare  h6HF* 
tofbreposseasenthelaorttiTattadeof  Aiia.  Wlril 
«Im  reioK  ara6l  H  ^ "«^  V«^  ll»rada{ilüi 
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«I  tht  oommerc«  of  otber  nationt  m  upoo  the 

E^oirth  of  our  own,  no  one  wbo  coioprehetids  the 
creaMug  and  iudomiuble  enierpriae  ot  (he  Auie- 
itcane  need  be  told. 

*'U  behoves  England  especially  to  take  thin 
MggeBtioii  into  protound  couaideration.  With  au 
MBbition  Oll  the  part  of  Kuasia,  to  extend  her  poe- 
MiBionf  dowD  to  the  Mediterraneau,  so  as  to  form 
a  oomplete  barrier  to  European  trade  in  Asia,  she 
kfti  a  vital  interezit  in  Uiia  movement.  Should  the 
Despotie  powers  of  the  coutinent  cut  off  or  inter- 
mpi  the  poaaibility  of  her  overland  comniunicat 
ttou  with  the  prolitic  magaxlnes  of  Southern  and 
Rastern  Asia,  England  will  have  uone  but  the  old 
Mutes  of  travel  left  her,  in  which  event,  the  route 
l^firoM  America  would  soon  abaorb  tlie  entire  trade 
•f  the  eaat.  Aa  the  Argosica  of  the  Eaat  oncc 
paaaed  trom  Venice  and  the  Italian  Republica  into 
her  own  handa,  so  thcy  may  hereafter  paaa  from 
hers  into  tiioae  of  the  weatem  world.  jiut  thia  ia 
inticipaüngt 

**  You  ure  a  aenaibte  man,  John  ;  no  man  more 
•o;  and  will  appreciate  theae  facta,  which  I  itali- 
dae,  to  impreaa  them  on  yourntind.     Our  anwuU 
yroduct  turpasses  (hat  of  Great  Bcitain ;   tnir 
4o9n€iUic  eotnmerce  also  turpoxtf«  yourt  ;  our/or- 
tiffn  tonnage  U  almoti  vqual  to  youra,  avd  infive 
yeatB  will  be  grcaier  than  yours  ;  our  meant  oj 
mtemal  eommunicatioH  by  railroad  equal  yours^ 
with  the  Continent  thrown  in;  our  telegraphic  lines 
40ceeed  yours^  by  nearly  the  xame  meamre  ;  and  in 
mtery  other  phytical  element  o/uatiofial  tuperior- 
Ujf  W€  can  toeU  content  to  hold  the  candle  to  you, 
JoDathan  does  not  add — I  presume  bis  mo- 
fktty  alone  pre?enU  it—tbat  all  this,  too,  h&s 
been  done  without  the  aid  of  European  mcn 
and  money ;  and  tbat  to  '*  inventive,  intelli- 
^gpnif  daring,  invincible,  and  seund-prinoiplcd 
Americans  *'  alone  are  the  praise,  honor,  and 
;glöry  to  le  ascribed.    Who  refused  to  allow 
Iri^hmcn  to  assist  in  oiir  public  works  ?    In- 
Tincible  Jonathans !    Who  apurned  the  loan 
<lf  English  goldf  intelligent,  well-principled 
tepublicans.  Wbo  have  no  equals  in  the  world 
ioT  the  dezterity  with  which  they  widd  the 
piekaxe  and  the  spade  ?  same  response  f    Who 
can  with  truth  boast  that,  in  all  their  manu 
fMloriea  and  Workshops,  tonativetalent  alone 
ffrethcyindebted?  inrentiTe  Yankees  I    Who 
are  daily»  irom  thcir  simplicity  of  heart  and 
heneaty  of  ^«urpose,  in  all  trading  transactions 
bacoming  the   victims  of  cateulating  Pal- 
ander s?     the   innocent    down-eastcrs   with 
•iraQow-tailed  coata  l^aod  so,  ad  if{ftnitum^ 
might  the  inatances  be  mvltlplied  where  Jon- 
athan is  victimized.    One  mere  qnestion  re- 
fliaina  for  Jonathan  to  aak.    Who  are  always 
the  foremost  to  recogni»  benefita  conferred, 
and  who  areso  impatientunderc^%aft9n«9r 
^^$^  mhether  p^cuniary  ar  oiherwise^  that 
ijwy  faiTariably  getridofih^a  mmAofo  f  Ifan 


with  an  unexampled  adaptabilUy  to  eiremm- 
»tanceif 

**  Let  our  neighbors  the  despota  know  tbit,  will 
you  ?  and  teil  them,  too,  not  to  be  ao  ahallow  u 
to  try  to  account  for  thia  vaat  and  increaaing  prot- 
perity,  aa  they  have  liitherto  done,  by  ascHhoig 
it  to  the  extent  of  our  landed  poeaeaeloas.  Rum» 
haa  laud  enough  in  all  conacicnce ;  Ia  a  youog 
nation,  moreover;  yet  Ruasia  cannot  compare 
with  ua,  in  aolid  and  swift  derelopement  Yo« 
Coiony  of  Lower  Canada  haa  plenty  of  land ;  bal 
how  ikr  it  laga  behind  the  Sutes  which  are  oolj 
acparated  by  a  river !  There  ia  a  whole  continenl 
of  fertile  land  in  South  America,  but  where  is  the 
Population,  the  trade,  the  thrifl,  the  peace  ?  No  I 
thia  Und  theory  will  not  auffice ;  it  casnoi  hoM 
water:  and  it  were  better  for  your  aforesakl 
neighbora  to  conccde  at  oncc,  that  we  are  what 
we  are,  becauae  of  thoae  free  inatitutiona,  which 
give  the  reina  without  a  curb,  to  the  natire  enter- 
priae  of  the  people.  We  are  pruaperous  becanae 
we  are  Iree,  aa  every  nation  ia  prosperoua  just  to 
the  cxtentof  ita  freedom,  which  ia  ao  abnudauüy 
evinced  by  your  own  hiatory. 

"  It  muat  be  confeaaed,  howcver,  that  a  natkmX 
like  a  man*a  life,  *  consiateth  not  in  the  abundaac« 
of  the  thinga  that  it  poaaeasea.'  All  the  weahb  of 
the  world  would  do  ua  no  good,  if  it  were  unae- 
companied  by  the  richer  treaaurea  of  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  religion.  It  ia  a  part  of  my  task, 
therefore,  to  show  the  effects  which  democracy 
has  had  upon  theae ;  and,  I  thhik,  in  pursuanc« 
of  it,  I  ahall  be  able  to  make  it  clear  that  we  ata 
about  aa  wcll-edncated,  moral  and  orderty  a  peo- 
ple aa  you  can  find  ;  or  in  othcr  words,  that  oar 
intellectoal,  aocial,  and  religioua  progress  has  kcpl 
pace  with  our  phyaical  devclopement.** 

We  need  not  say  anytbing  more  aboal 
Jonathan*s  possession  of  these  qualitics»  poor 
fellow,  we  do  not  wisb  to  be  too  severe  on  hiaii 
and,  as  in  the  fonner  part  of  onr  letter  wa 
touched  on  tho  subject  already,  we  will  noi 
again  bring  it  forward,  etpedaUy  aa  we  bava 
no  room  just  at  present,  and  must  defer  to  nezt 
month  the  proof  that»  whlle  Brother  Jonathan 
is  boasting  of  bis  superiority,  we  are  m  reaUtf , 
surely,  and  not  slowly,  laying  the  founda- 
tion  of  tho  power,  which  wiU  in  time  to  oona 
balance  the  inflaence  possessed  by  tbe  %Mm 
— should  that  power  not  bare  crumbied  into 
smaller  states  long  ere  that  period. 

Till  nezt  month,  dear  Major,  farowdL 


A  DBAO  ciRTAiHTT.— Ifr.  Naysmith  haa  be« 
pronüamg  to  endow  England  with  a  new  ^  dea> 
tructive  engine.*'  We  doubt  if  it  can  be  half  at 
destructive  as  tbe  railvaj  eaginat  SaglaBd  hat 
ah«ady  goi. 

Paicioirs  PoüLTRT.— Hemfeardnddln9i;bii 
the  price  of  Cochin  China  fowls  b  so  enormoo^ 
that  their  chickens  can  only  be  raised  by  | 


Maxim  roa  thb  Amiuuut.— You  bi^  fdka 
asbip  10 1^  «attft  bat  you  canH  mak«  koviib 
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THB  GANKER  ROSS  AND  THE  THORN. 

▲  LBOEMD  Or  BELMSUCT  IIALL. 

**  Bat  nrr  fiiwe  lore  he  staw  my  roM, 
And  O I  he  leilihe  ihuin  wi*  me.** 

Bvms. 

It  was  a  loTely  May  eve.  Katare  rejoicing  in  her 
beaniy  aod  fragrance,  seeroed  loth  to  withdraw 
the  bnghtiiess  of  her  fhce  from  the  ftor,  flowery 
-  earik.  Tb«  dewy  air  was  loaded  with  the  per- 
filme of  rosea  and  bloieonis  of  every  tint,  a  happy 
Bormur  eame  firom  the  leaty  bouglis,  and  aongs 
•f  birds  mingled  with  the  rush  of  a  bright  streain- 
let  that  cut  its  way  throngh  the  amooth  shaven 
torf^  sootfaed  the  apirit  and  charmed  the  ear. 
Ob  auch  an  ere  aa  tkia,  two  lovers  paced  the 
margin  of  the  strcam  with  arms  fondly  entwined. 
'  There  was  an  air  of  troabied  sadnesa  in  the  coun- 
tenanee  of  the  yoang  female— of  steru  and  manly 
daring  in  that  of  her  companion,  raingled  with  an 
•gprcsoioR  of  fond  and  paaaionate  affection  for  the 
dir  gtri  beside  htm.  For  some  minutea  they 
watfced  on  in  stlenee — that  silenee  which  ia  often 
more  eloqaent  than  words, — ^it  was  first  broken 
bj  die  yoong  giri— 

"And  now  Walter — my  Walter, — we  must 
partt  It  was  for  this  we  met.  We  are  parting* 
pcHiapa,  for  e^er,  and  you  will  forget  me  in  the 
ebaRge  of  seene ;  in  foreign  climes,  aaiid  the  bas- 
tle sf  the  camp.  Yoa  will  think  of  me  for  a  few 
i  fow  months,  aod  then— forget  me.** 
^  Bleanor,  is  this  yoar  love  ?  Is  it  kind  thos  to 
the  last  few  minutes  that  we  may  be 
logether,  with  doubts  and  Jealovs  foars  ? — ^Trae 
lore  b  tnistlng.** 

*•  Wbo  haTe  I  on  earth  bat  yoa  to  love  f  Who 
Ihs  ever  lored  me  as  yoa  have  done — ^my  only 
ftfteod  in  adversity  and  sorrow.  When  the  world 
Ibowned  opon  me,  yoa  only  smiied,  soothed  and 
«lieerod  me.** 

*'  How  can  I  forget  you?  my  all  in  life,  my  first, 
bsst,  only  love  T'  He  stopped  and  gazed  tenderly, 
bot  reproaehfuUy,  into  her  eyes, — they  responded 
flsdly  to  hss  gUnee. 

**  Forgive  me,  dearest  Walter,  if  I  have  pained 
joa.  I  was  thinking  of  my  dream,  and  a  yet  more 
liogvlar  eircamstanee,  m  its  partial  falfilment.** 

*'  I  koow  you  are  ftnciful,  and  deal  mach  in 
tks  Tain  theory  of  sympathies,  and  dreama,  and 
WMrniBgs.— Teil  me  yoar  dream  ?** 

**  It  waa  simple,  Walter,  bat  it  pained  me,  and 
the  thonght  still  dwells  on  my  mind — ^the  convlc- 
ÜOB  that  it  Win  ultimately  be  folfilled  haunts  me. 
IT  I  teil  it  you  will  langh  at  me.** 

**  Teil  iL  I  will  not  laagb-*I  am  in  no  merry 
mood,**  he  gravely  repfied. 

^  I  dreamed  that  I  was  Walking  In  tbt  rate- 


walk,  with  you,  dearest,  at  my  aide.  I  bade  yo« 
gather  me  a  rose  to  place  within  my  girdle. — Tm 
plucked  a  half-blown  bud,  and  gave  it  to  me  hattly 
— a  thom  pierced  my  finger  and  niade  it  bleed.— 
I  took  it  from  my  bosom  again  pettishly,  aod  p^ 
ceived  as  I  dtd  so,  that  the  canker-worm  hadeatan 
to  the  heart  of  the  rose.— I  waa  grlsTed,  «Ml 
wakcned  to  rouse  upon  my  dream.** 

•*SUly  girl!— and  what  moreT 

"  Yesterday  you  were  Walking  in  the  gard«i 
with  me,  the  two  Evelyns  were  with  us — ^we  wei6 
in  the  rose-a!Iey ;  you  gnllantly  plucked  roaes  for 
ihem^you  gave  me  none.  I  noticed  the  Omis- 
sion— you  hastily  snatched  a  bud  from  the  bdik 
and  placed  it  in  my  band,  a  thorn  lacerated  my 
finger— see  here  is  the  wound ;  I  looked  upon  tlis 
bud — a  canker  was  in  its  very  coro.  The  thom 
and  the  canker  dwelt  upon  my  mind.  Was  il 
not  a  Singular  coincidence  ?** 

**  A  mere  coincidence,  favored  by  yoar  tutt^, 
You  are  too  imaginative,  Eleanor;  check  tliis 
wcakness,  lest  it  prove  yoar  bane.  We  hsM 
other  things  to  talk  of  to-night,  than  an  Idls 
dream.** 

A  cloud  darkened  the  brow  of  Walter  Tyrrd« 
as  he  Said  these  words.  There  was  sometldnig 
harsh  and  unloving  in  the  tones  of  her  lovst^ 
voice,  that  smote  the  ear  of  Eleanor  Danreft. 
The  thom  was  alreody  rankliag  In  hsr  beait. 

The  lovers  parted  that  evening,  with  many  tow« 
and  protestatlons  on  the  part  of  the  young  soldler» 
to  love  on— love  ever.  Eleanor  said  less  but  feil 
more;  hers  had  been  no  summer  lore — '*llke 
winter*s  sun  It  rose  in  tears,**  like  It,  was  des- 
tined  to  set  in  clouds  and  darkness. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  in  its  course  brought  man|r 
changes.  Walter  Tyrrel  had  run  a  noble  career 
in  arms,  on  many  a  well  fought  field  in  Spain  hls 
blood  had  been  shed.  The  world  smiled  on  the 
young  warrior.  The  dark-eyed  danghters  of Spalli 
had  also  smiled  upon  him.  Honors  poured  upon 
the  poor  friendless  grandson  of  the  curate  oC 
Ashfield,  he  was  now  an  officer  of  high  rank  In 
the  Service, — but  the  love  of  bis  youth,  hls  foltli- 
ful  true-hearted  Eleanor  was  forgotten ;  the  oan- 
ker-worm  was  in  the  rose,  the  thom  was laceratln|; 
her  heart. 

And  now  we  pass  an  interval  often  long  ysars; 
the  girl  of  seventeen  was  matured  into  the  woman 
of  seven  and  twenty,— many  had  sought  her  band 
in  marriage,  but  none  had  won  her  loTSb  Of 
Walter  Tyrrel  she  had  long  lost  all  traoe,  sbe 
fondly  moumed  him  as  dead,  and  trusting,  valnlf 
believed  that  her  name  was  on  bis  Ups  wliaa  hi 
met  a  8o]dier*s  fote  on  the  battle  field. 

It  was  gbont  this  period  tiiat  Eleanor  rtealftt 
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m  kind  and  preBsliig  invitatlon  from  a  noble  rela- 
tiTd  fesidiug  at  Helmsley  Ha)I,  to  share  in  the 
festivitiefl  of  her  cousin  Matilda's  bridal.  Among 
the  gpoupft  of  graceful,  lively,  Englteh  giria  that 
«OTed  80  joyoBsly  among  tbe  teiraced  walk«  and 
iiowerj  parterrca  of  the  garden  at  Helmsley, 
Utere  were  not  two  more  distingoished  beautles 
ihan  Hatilda  Hammerton  and  her  consin  Eleanor, 
bnt  there  was  a  marked  difforence  between  the 
^Mflkis;  MatUda  was  fiiir  and  sylph-ltke,  her 
•JOB  were  blue  and  joyfui,  ehe  kx>ked  so  radiant 
%f  bappy  as  if  a  cloud  had  neyer  dimmed  the 
MDthlne  of  her  lif^ ;  but  in  the  large«  dark  eyes, 
«ianie  ouUin«,  and  pnrely  pale  complexion  of 
Bleaoor  there  was  an  expression  of  something 
«Hied  to  melandioly,  on  which  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder  would  rest  with  more  than  common  inte- 
t«tl)  and  «ometimes  wonder  at  its  quiet  sadness. 

Eleanor  had  heard  mach  from  her  cousin  in 
praSae  of  the  bridegroom  eicct,  the  noble  band- 
•tm«,  gallant  Sir  Waiter  D'Eyneoort,  and  with 
IMinga  of  more  than  common  curiosity  she 
«wait«d  thearriTal  of  the  object  of  her  couaiu's 
love. 

The  ttTcIy  bride,  with  her  siaters  and  brtde^s- 
MÜd«|  were  «ssemblcd  on  the  lawn  and  on  the 
.Weony,  to  «eet  and  welcome  Sir  Walter  ae  the 
f#rriage  drove  op  to  the  haU. 

Ab  expreaaioa  of  eorpriie,  and  aoddenly  snp- 
preaaed  emotion,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Walter,  was 
»et  by  a  gUnce,  something  akin  to  deapair  and 
iMrror,  on  that  of  Eleanor  Danrers,  as,  bowing 
low  beforo  her  to  conceal  bis  oonfusion,be  retnm- 
ed  the  iotroductory  greeting  with  the  cousin  of 
bis  bctrothed. 

Pa!e,  statue-Iike,  her  arms  tightly  folded  across 
her  heart  as  if  to  keep  down  its  agonizing  tbrob- 
Ung^  atood  the  unfortunate  yictim  of  forgotten 
JoTe.  How  ahaH  wc  describe  the  feeUngs  of  the 
4eaertcd  one  as  ahe  withdrew  from  the  painfui 
«ight  of  her  cousin's  joyfui  raptures.  Tbe  thom 
waf  Piercing  to  her  inmost  heart,  the  canker 
JTorai  wae  deatroying  tbe  ailken  folds  of  the  rose. 
Alaat  Ibr  homan  k)Te,  for  it  also  hidea  in  its 
deptba  Ahe  seeda  of  humaD  woc 

Ten  yearo  had  paaeed  iinoe  they  parted  in 
the  garden  at  Ashfleld  Priory — and  how  had  they 
WMif  No  kmger  the  yonng,  the  loving  Walter 
•Vjfirel,  ihe  (bscure  fprandson  of  the  old  carate, 
kailbeadmfavd,  the  eoarted  (^  all  beboldeFS, 
ike  ihrtannte  heir  of  Sir  Walter  D'Bynooert,  a 
4kU^  relatiTe,  wbose  nane  he  had  taken  when 
^  laherited  hia  wealth,  and  now  the  aflSanced 
iMAbend  of  her  cooein — a  beaaty  and  an  beireaa. 
Ahttl  for  man*b  ambition  and  woman*B  loTO.  In 
Air  heett  hia  Image  hadbeen  hidden,  as  ab  idol 


w  a  ahrine,  boly,  untoeched,  locked  Bp  frem  ct- 
ery  eye  bot  her'a,  the  poor,  trvating  derotee. 

Unable  to  endure  the  eye  eren  ofher  attendant, 
the  nnhappy  Eleanor  left  her  Chamber,  and  wan- 
dered  forth  in  the  twiligbt ;  there,  caat  down  npoB 
the  graai  beneath  the  OTerhanging  eka4e  oi 
boughs,  in  a  lonely  receaa  in  the  gardca,  ihe 
Teated  her  angniah. 

A  tall  flgnre  approachea  throBgSi  tlie  gloon,— 
the  pulse  of  her  adiing  heart  aeeaied  ateppcd,— 
that  tau  m^eatic  form  that  benda  to  lift  her  fron 
the  groBnd,  ia  the  aame  Walter  on  whoee  m  ahe 
once  had  hiing  so  fondly. 

"  I  did  not  think,  Eleanor,  that  we  aboald  fhas 
bare  met,**  he  aaid  in  deep  tooee.  ''  Mj  Sleaner 
k>okiip.'* 

'«OaU  ae  not  jomrs,"  she  aaid,  Sa  ehMtog 
aocenta,  '*  we  havo  met  in  an  eril  hoor — me*  bttt 
to  part  for  eTer.** 

'*  It  had  been  better,  indeed,  tha»  we  httd  aei« 
met,  or  nerer  parted,**  he  seid.  **  Bot  it  Boel  he 
ao,-^-and  I  must  aacrifice  my  once  beloTed  oBe  to 
my  ambttion.  I  cannot  bow  retniee  my  atepa,  or 
break  my  tow  to  Matilda,— 70«  eee  Ihe  iBipoaii- 
bilitycrMe^**    Hepaosed*- 

^  Do  not  part  from  her  now,  it  woald  break  her 
heart— mine  ia  already  broken,''  hvrrietfj  ree- 
ponded  hia  eompanion.  ''  Bot  what  anuUen  it  io 
you?  &T  Walter  D'Syneonrt.  Tob  wiU  bare  a 
younger,  a  fidrer,  and  a  richer  bride. — ftie  who 
toTes  yoB,  but  not  aa  I  hare  lored  you— in  porerty, 
in  sorrow,  through  good  report  and  throB|t^  iD 
report — she  haa  loTed  yoa  In  aanahine,  I  in  etoiBi 
— and  thus  am  I  requited.** 

There  waa  a  darker  shade  on  ihe  farov  of  Sir 
Walter.— Tes,  ahe,  that  brokeB-heaiied  womm 
who  now  bent  beneath  hia  stcm,  eoki  glance,Ba4 
anow-drop  beaten  down  by  the  haU-etorm  of  wit- 
ter,  had  been  long  yeara  ago  bis  only  friesd  and 
oomforter,  had  dang  to  bim  in  adrerae  fortnne, 
cheered  and  sustained  bim  by  her  amiles,  had  beeB 
hia  guiding  star  in  the  atormy  path  of  life, — aad 
bow  was  she  requited.  How  waa  her  dream  «f 
faithf^l  lore  dispelled  when  he  spoke  to  her  of  bis 
bride,  and  eyen  dared  to  bid  her  command  her 
feeliBga,  Ibr  hia  aake,  and  take  her  pari  in  tha 
approadilng  ceremony  aa  herooadn'sMdeamaid. 

With  dall  apaihy  ahe  listened  to  bis  reqneet, — 
the  words  rang  ra  her  ears,  butaheaeemednnaMe 
foUy  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  hia  wofds. 
With  fixed,  oxpaaded  eyes  ahe  gased  npon  fahn. 

Alarmed  at  her  stränge,  ghaatly  look,  and  paB> 
sionlesB  manner,  Sir  Walter  iook  her  ky  band  fa 
bis.  '*  Eleanor,**  he  seid  "*  we  hare  a  pari  to  pffay 
in  this  sad  drama  of  lifo— yon  ranst  forget  thBi  wb 
hafB  BTer  leved,  iSkai  «e  ereBttef 
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Am  tnswtred  oaly  b^  ooe  d«ep,  lw«ry  <ig)^— 
(he  toood  smoCe  on  the  e«r  of  Sir  Wilter,  the 
Buuclet  of  his  face  moved  convulsively.  He 
preased  her  icy  bände  iu  bis,  but  ehe  proudly  witb- 
drew  tbem,  and  waved  him  from  ber.  Awed  by 
the  dignicy  of  her  deepair  be  dared  not  again  look 
apoo  that  marble  tei^rless  fiice,  tbose  eyes  from 
wbich  no  (ear-drop  feU. 

The  man  of  the  world  «iBOthered  tbe  reroone- 
fiil  feeling  tbat  bad  been  awakened  iu  bis  heart 
fihe  18  yet  young, — ^yet  lovely,  she  will  call  up  ber 
wooiaa  •  pride  to  emotber  Uüs  dream  of  early  love 
— ibe  romantie  creation  of  her  lancy.  Thue 
argoed  the  Bophiet  as  be  retraced  his  ttepe,  and 
ODce  more  soagbt  tbe  »de  of  hie  betrotbed. 

Of  Sleaner  he  aair  no  more  that  night  Tbe 
Wdal  nom  dawned  glorioasly, — nerer  bad  tbe 
Tflkgers  of  Helmsley  seen  so  gay  a  pageant, 
•Tery  face  was  deeked  with  emilea,  and  flowere 
vere  itrewed,  and  beUs  T«ng  joyonsly.  Two  and 
Iwooame  tbe  brideVmaids,  and  grooni*s-men.  Tbe 
bride,  radiant  in  beauty  and  bappiness  chastened 
by  (ender  emoüons,  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Ooe  alone  was  marked  by  ber  strtfcing  contrastto 
tbe  rest  of  the  happy  group  that  ■urronnded  the 
ahar. 

Tbis  one  was  Bleanor  Danvors— a  deadly  pallor 
VAS  on  ber  brow,  ber  bps  were  white  and  dosely 
eompressed ;  her  raren  hair  feil  in  heary  massee 
00  her  asby  cheek,  damp  and  uncurled,  from 
beoeath  the  white  veil  and  chaplet  of  white  roses 
«hich  ihe  wore. — A  stränge  aneartbly  ghure  was 
iD  her  dark  eyes,  and  once  she  reeled  with  duEzy 
Btovement  as  if  she  would  have  fallen. 

"  It  Is  notbing,^*  she  said,  and  fiEontly  smiled  as 
her  «ompanions  whispered  their  fears  that  she  was 
31  **  1  shall  be  better  soon,"*  she  said,  **  the  pang 
ispast" 

Tbat  night  who  so  gay  as  sbe  among  tbe  dan- 
cen.  Sir  Walter  D'EjiiiQOurt  watched  her  with 
Molea  anxious  glaecee — was  ber  gaiety  feigned, 
or  had  ber  pride  come  to  ber  aid  to  beal  her 
lorrows. 

Ooce,  wheA  they  metin  the  maxesof  thedance 
b«  pressed  her  band,  bnt  she  reooUed  from  his 
tooch  as  from  an  addar,  or  some  deadly  tbing,  and 
•  hia  eye  sank  beneatb  the  look  tbat  met  bis — k 
ipoke  Tolumes  of  eoncentrated  angnish,  of  ttem 
resolve  and  bitter  witbering  scom. — How  had  a 
few  ahort  hours  tumed  the  deep  fount  of  tender- 
■caa  to  gall  witbin  her  breast. 

The  night  was  ikr  adraneed,  tbe  bride  bad  left 
the  baU-room,  the  revellers  one  by  ene  were 
retiring  from  the  banquetting  hall — Suddenly  a 
oy  was  heard,  so  wild  and  peircmg  tb^  it  rose 
•bore  all  oth«r  «Quodg ;  it  liU  npoii  ib«  Mi  of  ihe . 


astoniebed  gaests  with  tenible  distinctnees— theo 
there  were  hurrying  feet  and  a  wild  tumult  in  the 
gallery  above  tbe  ccuncil  ball, — (br  an  instant  ihe 
gbaytly  form  of  Eleanor  Danvors  was  seen  pois^d 
on  the  etone  balustrade,  her  long  black  treeses, 
diyested  of  the  cbaplet  and  Teil,  bung  all  dishoTel- 
lod  round  her  fair  neck  and  Shoulders,  her  gar- 
ments  were  disordered,  and  ber  pale  face  and 
wildly  gUncing  eyea  bespoke  the  fearful  State  «f 
mental  agony  to  wbich  that  fierce  conflictof  grief 
bad  reduced  ber. — That  tbrllling  cry  was  echoed 
back  by  the  borror-etricken  spectators  as  she  c^st 
berself  down  npon  tbe  pavement  below. 

And  still  the  superstitious  peasantry  declare, 
though  nearly  a  Century  has  passed  over,  that  tlie 
cry  of  the  broken-bearted  may  be  heard  at  m^- 
night,  and  her  form,  dothed  in  white  garments,  may 
be  seen  hoTering  like  a  bird  with  ontstretched 
wings  in  the  gallery  aboTe  the  Council  balL  Sir 
Walter  D'Eyncoort  left  the  country  with  his  bri4e, 
and  though  he  lived  to  be  an  aged  man  was  nerer 
seen  to  smile.  Tbe  canker  and  the  thom  was 
transferred  to  his  own  heart 

Oaklands,  Bice  Uke.  G.  f.  T. 
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I  saw  an  in&ut — ^bealth,  and  joy,  and  iight 
Bloomed  on  its  cheek  and  sparkled  m  Its  eye^ 
And  its  fond  mother  stood  delighted  by, 
To  see  its  mom  of  bcing  dawn  so  bright 
Again  I  saw  it  when  tbe  witbering  bligh( 
Of  pale  disease  had  fidlen,  moaning  lie 
On  thatsad  mother*8 breast:  stemdeath  wasnigh, 
And  life's  young  wings  were  fluttcring  for  their 

flight. 
Last  I  beheld  it  stretched  npon  tbe  hier, 
Like  a  fair  flower  untimely  snatched  away, 
Calm  and  unconscious  of  üs  motber^s  tear, 
Wbich  on  its  marble  cheek  unheeded  laj, 
But  on  its  iips  the  unearthly  smile  expressed, 
Oh !  happy  child !  nntried  and  early  bleet 

AoNss  ST&icKLijrn. 

BydoA  Hall. 

^>  ♦  >» 

A  SHORT  Theatbical  Catkohism.— Q.  What 
Order  do  the  Press  Orders  belong  to  ? 

A.  The  Order  of  the  Fleece. 

A  YoüTHrüL  Pabtt.— Six  adminüs  dined  to- 
getber  one  day  last  week  at  Portsmoutfa,  a^d 
their  united  ages  amounted  to  556  years.  The 
yoimgest  of  4be  party,  who  was  not  more  than 
78,  is  anxionsly  waiting  for  bis  tum  to  be  called 
into  acdve  Service.  It  is  strongly  feared  by  ^is 
friends,  howerer,  that  his  age  will  stand  materi- 
ally  in  his  way,  as  he  is  oonsidered  far  too  young 
atpresentto  be  appointed  to  any  responsible 
post.  Theother  adroiralsjoin  their  sbipjs  (gont 
p^rsaitting)  in  a  few  daji. 
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THE  TÜRNING-POINT  IN  MY  LIFE. 

%.  BETR08PSCT. 

To-DAT  I  am  elght-and-twenty.  A  birthday  alwajs 
disposes  me  to  retroepection :  and  thongh  still 
Tery  (ar  from  evtn  the  half-way  point  in  tbe  jour- 
ney  of  life,  I  feel  diaposed  to  take  a  backward  view 
ol  the  path  already  trodden. 

It  was  predsely  tcn  years  ago — An  my  eigh- 
teenth  birthday— tbat  the  conviction  thnist  itesif 
«pon  my  mind  that  I  had  lost  my  heart-freedom 
— thai  l  was  in  loTe.  I  struggled  against  the  be- 
lief in  vain ;  it  was  forccd  upon  me ;  and  I  re- 
ceiTed  it  at  length  with  an  intense  bitteniess  of 
wplni^  as  I  woold  have  roceired  some  ineritable 
but  galUng  humiliation.  I  had  no  hope  of  a  re* 
tum ;  and  worse  than  all,  I  had  a  stinging  consci- 
ousness  that  I  descrvcd  none. 

Undeeerving,  I,an  hcircss  with  wit  and  beanty! 
imdeserving  ol  one  who  donbled  my  age,  who  pos- 
Bessed  not  a  teutb  of  my  wealth,  who  had  won  bis 
hardly-gained  position  by  bis  own  personal  exer- 
tions !  I,  whom  so  roany  strove  to  win, — the  cen- 
tre  of  alittle  conrt,  the  Corinne  in  my  own  sphere, 
'  the  mark  for  envy  and  for  admiration,  not  worthy 
of  the  quiet,  tacitum,  undesirable,  Mr.  Oliphant ! 
.  There  seemed  a  mockery  in  it.  How  gladly  would 
I  hare  persuaded  myself  that  there  was  I  *  I  went 
up  to  my  glass.  I  was  beautifui ;  that  was  abso- 
lute truth,  no  lying  flattery  to  please  the  ear  of  an 
heiress.  Bnt  what  ayaUed  my  beauty  with  one 
whose  eye  had  penetrated  within,  and  who,  seeing 
seif  the  deity,  and  vanity  the  master-passion, 
•hrank  from  my  **  mere  beauty  '*  as  from  the  whit- 
•d  sepolchres  which  ooTer  dost  and  cormption  ? 

I  tamed  away  from  the  glass  and  thought  OTer 
my  gifts  and  accomplishments.  But  what  was  it 
to  nae  that  artists  glanced  at  my  Sketches  admir- 
ingly,  and  that  German  profeesors  drew  their 
ohairs  to  my  piano  with  pro^pectiTc  delight  radi- 
ant  in  every  Une  of  their  critical  features  ?  What 
was  it  to  me  that  ears  and  eyes  disciplined  by  the 
'  masters  of  the  stage  followed  my  impassioned  reci- 
tations  with  entnusiastic  approval?  Nothing! 
jlbsolutely  nothing !  And  if  I  had  had  admira- 
tion  still  more  unirersa],  and  homage  still  more  ex- 
dting,  it  would  still  have  been  valueless  so  long  as 
one  drew  back  and  refused  to  worship  with  the 
ftft. 

My  father  was  a  rieh  city  merchant,  and  I  bis 
on}y  child.  I  had  the  misfortuneto  lose  my  mother 
In  my  third  year,  and  up  to  nine  years  of  age  pas- 
ted  my  life  in  the  nursery,  under  the  eye  of  a 
ibnd,  bat  fiitally  ii\judicious  sunt  With  ill-judged 
kindnees  she  had  made  it  the  prindple  of  hercon- 
duct  **  that  poor  Ada*s  child  should  be  thwarted 
In  nothing.**  I  reaped  the  inevitable  fruits.  Nat- 
unüly  selfisb  and  rehement— tendencies  which 
might,  under  proper  discipline,  have  been  eradi- 
eated  or  regiiUted,  grew  rank  and  strong,  and 
itmck  their  roots  into  the  Tery  core  of  my  heart, 
—  I  grew  in  time  beyond  my  aunt*s  eontrol,  and 
was  sent  to  school.  Mt  training  was  not  mucb 
better  here.  I  was  an  heiress,  and  had  abilities 
tboTC  the  oommon ;  and  with  this  in  my  fiirour, 
my  teachers  wero  not  rigorons.  A  boarding-«chool, 
too,  is  more  frequently  the  soU  where  evil  is 
planted  than  where  the  roots  of  it  are  tom  np.  In- 
tellec^ual  culture  helped  me,  howerer.  My  trained 
perceptioDS  discoTered  that  there  U  beaaty  in 


goodoeM,  and  dignity  in  setMenkl.  Fron  Tari- 
ous  sourees  I  gathered  fitie  theories  of  BHwal  tt- 
ceHence ;  and  at  times  my  own  beert  awelied  witk 
impassioned  but  ti-an^nt  aspirationa  aftcr  thdr 
realization. 

Before  I  left  school  I  was  consdons of  a  ToidiB 
my  existenco ;  the  primary  «ant  of  bamanity  was 
already  crying  withiu  me;  I  was  on  theeeareh for 
happiness.  My  nature  wan  an  ardent  one ;  I  T€K>k- 
ed  forward  to  getting  what  I  wanted  when  I  left 
school  and  was  miatress  ot  myaelf. 

At  scventeen  I  made  my  triiil.  I  was  the  bead 
of  my  father*8  house,  and  free  to  do  wbatever  I 
pleased.  I  startcd  with  many  advantages.  I  had 
wealth,  beanty,  and  yonth.  To  aid  mj  oatanl 
capabilities  I  had  receired  every  pooaitAe  adriM- 
tage ;  and,  baving  exhausted  the  reao«re«s  of  mj 
own  country,  I  had  spcnt  the  last  twelve  months 
at  a  high  class-school  at  Paris,  to  get  the  comren- 
tional  toQch  of  perfeetk>n  to  my  edncattoB.  I 
brought  back  with  me  a  thorovgh  knowledg»  «f 
French,  ease,  style,  and  unhesitaüng  confidenot 
in  my  own  powers. 

My  father*8  circle  of  frfcnds  was  targe,  and  I  in- 
creased  it.  Willing  to  exert  all  my  fasdnatioii,  I 
dazzled  Society.  I  wanted  sometbing  absolute  aad 
tangible,  and  I  tried  admiration.  1  had  my  £11  of 
it.  I  was  wondered  at,  envied,  censured,  imitat- 
cd.  I  was  ererywhere  sought  aft^^r,  ercry where 
talked  of.  Erery  night  was  a  triumph,  a  freih 
draught  of  the  intoxication  of  adulation  a»d 
homage 

For  a  time  I  thought  my  point  was  gained,  and 
fancied  myself  happy ;  but  afler  a  whüe  I  was  sor- 
fcited  with  praise,  andlooked  aboatfor  soioe  eotcI 
stimulant.  I  found  it  There  was  one  wbo  did 
not  praise  me,  who  refused  to  admire.  lufiated 
byready  conquestsand  uniTersal  regard,  I  rezent- 
ed  this  fact  ahnest  as  a  wrong.  Mr.  OKphant  de- 
frauded  me  of  my  right.  I  made  up  my  miad  ta 
win  or  force  that  which  he  would  not  gire. 

Mr.  Oliphant  was  a  barrister  by  profes^ion ;  am 
old  friend  of  my  father;  and  was  very  fond  of  re> 
lating  the  history  of  bis  early  struggies  with  fbr^ 
tune.  Howerer,  he  had  won  the  day ;  be  had 
gained  an  honourable  poeition  at  aix-asd-thiity, 
and  had  a  high  moral  and  intellectnal  reputatk». 
But  in  Society  he  did  not  deign  to  shine  ;  it  seem- 
ed his  business  rather  to  obserre  others  than  ta 
flbow  himself.  As  he  obsenred  all  his  fellow-be- 
ings,  so  he  observed  me ;  but  with  a  sUent  grartty 
which  seemed  to  express  dipapprobation.  This 
piqued  my  pride.  I  knew  bim  to  he  intollectual 
— far  aboVe  many  of  my  brilliant  associates ;  and 
bis  good  opinion  was  worth  hsTing. 

''If  he  had  giren  me  that,"  I  saki  to  myself  ia 
the  insolent  triumph  of  my  charms,  '*  I  would 
hnve  been  content ;  now  I  will  bare  bis  bcart.** 

I  tried  for  it.  I  passed  every  ac<^ompHsbmenl 
in  array  before  him.  I  played  for  his  ear ;  1  sang 
to  his  taste;  I  deferred  to  his  jndgments.  In 
Tain!  Personal  yanity  was  not  his  strongboM; 
and  the  siege  was  useless.  The  diflSculty  of  tbe 
pursnit  stimulated  me,  and  I  went  fortbcr  still. 

One  evenhig,  afrer  I  had  been  «rged  to  a  red- 
tation  of  the  Martillaite^  ader  the  manner  of  tha 
French  actress  Rachel,  I  sat  down  on  tbe  s«nt 
sofa  where  Mr.  Oliphant  was  sitting.  It  was  in  aa 
obecure  comer  of  the  room ;  and  I  really  wislicd 
to  eaoape  from  tbe  plavditB  I  had  raiaed«    I  «at 
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h  •  itetoof  blgh  ezeüemeni ;  my  cheeks  flutked, 
•yai  gloiriBg  tUU  irUh  ihe  farj  I  had  f^igood,  and 
triry  pulte  Uirobbing.  Mr.  Oliphaut  turntd  awaj 
bk  ejei  from  my  faoe  with  an  expreasioii  ol  pain. 
I  feH  bamiliated. 

"Mr.  OliphaDt,**  I  said,  "would  700  give  me 
aajUuBg  for  the  pleasurea  and  gratifloations  you 
wwld  toke  away  ?** 

*•  Yet,**  ha  retumed ;  •'  If  I  coiild,  I  would  give 
jo«  yoor  own  self-reepect»  wbich  you  bave  not 
DO«,  aud  tbe  heari  to  Uveas  a  rational,  acoounta- 
Ue  ereature  ehould.*' 

**0b!  I  know,**  I  exciaimed,  **that  you  des- 
piM  roe ;  tbat  all  mnst  wbo  are  like  you ;  but  what 
ii  tbe  uee  of  longing  to  be  different?  No  one 
IflodB  me  a  belplng  band.** 

At  the  moment  I  feit  thi«.  I  canghta  glinpse 
af  how  unwomanly  and  ignoble  my  frifolous,  seif- 
•eddng  life  of  display  was ;  and  a  genuine  aspira- 
tien  HÜrred  within  me  to  get  a  atep  nearer  bid 
ferel 

He  k>oked  at  me  eamestly.  I  saw  he  mlstmsted 
me ;  bat  thts  time  my  face  bore  bis  scnitiny.  He 
•eemed  to  reflect  Presently  he  said — "  If,  Ada, 
iHT  fHendship  could  »erTe  you,  ,1  would  willingly 
belp  TOQ  to  Step  out  of  your  pre8ent  spbere  into 
©ne  a  Httlo  wider— a  little  higher.** 

These  words  recalied  me  to  myself.  I  might 
bare  tnoroentary  impulses  after  soniething  better ; 
bat  I  had  nn  settlcd  purpose  to  give  up  my  present 
modo  of  life.  What  was  to  tuko  place  ?  At  this 
sune  time  the  idea  flashed  upon  me,  that  now,  at 
bL<tt,  I  might  gnin  roy  point  If  anything  would 
win  the  heart  of  Oliphant,  with  bis  impossible  prin- 
cipfe^  and  lofly  sense  of  duty,  it  would  be  for  roe 
to  feign  the  disciple  ;  to  submit  to  bis  dircctions ; 
to  yidd  to  bis  riews;  to  leam  bis  creed,  and  essay 
to  practise  it :  there  surely  would  be  a  charm  in 
tbis  relationsbip  to  which  even  he  would  jield. 

I  played  my  part  well  I  surrendered  some  of 
my  &T0ttrite  pleasurcs  and  most  triumphant  exhi- 
bidona,  convinced  by  tbe  cogency  of  bis  argu- 
ments.  Wben  interested  he  could  be  eloquent ; 
•nd  wheo  he  urged  upon  roe  noble  considcrations 
which  werc  the  base  of  bis  own  practice,  and  ad- 
Tocated  principles  wbich  I  feit  were  alono  adequattf 
to  the  wants  of  humanity,  it  was  not  altogether 
bjpocritical  art  which  tinged  my  cheekand  inspir- 
•d  my  words.  In  truth,  when  directly  under  bis 
biflaence,  I  was  what  I  feigned  to  be ;  when  he 
preeented  truth,  I  was  a  truth-seeker ;  when  he 
described  the  ragged,  but  sublime  path  of  duty,  I 
ftxed  upon  It  an  eye  of  desire. 

Owing  to  tbis  impressibility,  I  succeeded  in  de- 
etiring  mysolf  as  to  tbe  real  wortblessnees  of  my 
fundamental  ohject.  I  hid  myself  from  the  seif- 
eootempt  wbich  bis  teacbings  were  calcolated  to 
qaicken. 

Thus  some  time  passed,  and  our  seeming  friend- 
ihip  appearod  to  thrive.  The  world  explained  my 
eoadoct  as  a  new  form  of  my  allowed  caprioious- 
■60;  and  some  of  my  most  intimate  associates, 
vbose  snpport  was  neoeesary  to  my  object,  I  let 
feto  my  seoret. 

But  I  went  too  far ;  I  was  snared  in  my  own 
•et  Mr.  Oliphant  might  feel  a  benignant  fHend- 
ship for  the  passionate,  mistaken  glrl,  who  had 
phraged  so  reoklessly  ioto  the  Tortex  of  life;  but 
•he  henel^  wbote  tim  had  been  to  tukjagate  a 


noble  bear«,  in  tbe  very  wantonneta  of  ooquetiy, 
was  conquercd.    I  loved  bim. 

I  remember  vividly  the  hour  wben  I  made  tbis 
discovcry.  It  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  ntr 
eighteonth  birthday.  My  fatber  being  indisposed, 
instead  of  the  usual  party  in  honour  of  the  duy,  I 
had  cousented  to  be  alone  witli  hiu.  Ue  had  ia- 
vited  Mr.  Olipliant  to  come  in  and  cheer  our  rare 
solitude,  if  disengaged.  ue  came.  I  never  re- 
membered  to  have  spent  a  moro  delightful  even* 
ing.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  light  sclf-Mieritice, 
and  Mr.  Olipbani'a  presence  supplied  sufiicicnt 
Stimulus  to  make  me  exert  my  power»  ofploasing. 
I  thought,  too,  hc  feit  the  social  animation  of  tbe 
scene ;  bis  fine  face  was  unu^ually  ligbted  up ;  bis 
conversation,  more  lively  than  ordinary,  had  a 
double  charm.  In  all  this  I  read  my  fancied  power, 
Had  I  known  my  own  heart  better,  I  might  have 
been  eure  that  even  grntified  vanity  would  not 
have  produced  so  exquisite  a  thrill.  Pro^eutlv  our 
conversation  took  a  most  familiär  tum.  My  iäther, 
as  he  was  wont  to  do,  begao  to  joke  bis  gueat 
about  bis  bachelorhood.  For  some  time  Mr.  Oli- 
phant parried  the  raillery  üi  the  same  strain;  but 
presently  he  said  more  gravely : — 

"I  have  made  no  vow  against  matrimony. 
When  I  meet  with  a  woman  who  has  the  same 
purpose  in  life  as  myself,  able  and  willing  to  lend 
me  boih  syropathy  and  co-operation,  thcn.  ehouK) 
I  bo  so  happy  as  to  win  her,  I  will  take  yo«f 
advice  and  marry  at  once ;  but  not  tili  then.  I 
want  a  companion  and  fricnd :  nothing  short  will 
content  me.** 

The  words  feil  upon  my  heart  like  lead.  Obey* 
ing  a  sudden  Impulse  I  said,  with  extreme  bitter- 
ness, — **You  will  never  find  what  you  want,  Mr. 
Oliphant,  to  the  end  of  your  life!'* 

**  Why  not?**  he  asked,  looking  quietly  at  ra«. 

"  You  require  the  impossible :  no  woman  will 
ever  reach  your  Standard.** 

**  I  still  hope,**  he  retumed,  with  a  sligbtly 
heightened  color,  **  though  you  doubtlea«  think  it 
is  high  time  I  abandoned  hope.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  doubt  that  simplicity  and  sincerity  are  nur« 
qualities  in  your  sex.** 

I  made  no  answer.  I  was  glad  when  the  even* 
ing  closed,  and  I  was  alone  in  my  room.  I  dia- 
missed  my  maid ;  locked  the  door ;  and  gave  way 
to  a  passion  of  teara.  **  Pool !  fool !  **  I  cried 
vehemontly,  "  to  think  he  would  love  me ! "  Ob. 
it  was  in  vain,  I  could  not  deceive  myself.  I  had 
yielded  wbere  I  meant  to  force  a  surrender.  Pain* 
fiil,  bitter,  as  the  trath  was,  I  could  not  deny  it. 
I  loved  bim.  As  if  in  mockery,  of  my  humiliation, 
and  to  increase  my  anguich,  all  that  I  knewof  bis 
nobility  of  character,  of  bis  Sterling  worth,  of  bis 
firm  integrity,  iutact  amidst  the  trials  of  bis  pro- 
fession,  and  of  bis  tender  forbearance  with  mr 
many  £Aultssince  ohildhood,  rushed  upon  my  mind. 
My  Imagination  busicd  itseJf  with  the  idea  of  what, 
baid  be  loved  me,  I  might  have  become.  I  stood 
araaxcd  that  I  had  ever  cared  to  gather  the  suf- 
frage of  bis  inferbrs ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  though 
life  had  suddenly  lost  its  savour.  **  I  see  bis 
opuiion  of  me.  He  has  lent,  as  he  imagined,  a 
belpuig  band, — a  word  of  advice, — to  one  who 
needed  it ;  be  would  have  done  as  muoh  for  any 
daughter  of  Eve.  His  seeming  interest  was 
nothing  but  principle  and  compassion ;  bis  *  com- 
panion '  must  stand  on  an  infinitely  higher  level; 
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I  ^oald  scaredy  be  worthy  of  hisftieDdfihip-'Uid 
for  tbis  I  bave  giTen  bim  my  lovel " 

''0hl  I  am  rightly  puniabed!*'  was  tfae  next 
bitter  reflection.  *'  It  is  Hcaven'B  iudgment  tbat 
I  feel  wfaat  I  wonid  bave  iuflicted.' 

I  passed  a  miserable,  rieeplees  nigbt,  tryiDg  in 
▼aln  to  caUn  my  excitement  I  coold  not  reason 
Kiysetf  OQt  o(  my  lore,  it  was  so  reasonable;  all 
thai  I  could  do  was  to  trample  k  down  under  tbe 
feet  of  my  prido— at  least  it  was  left  to  me  to  bide 
ttom  bim  that  I  bad  tbe  presumption  to  aspire  to 
be  bis  friend  and  companion.  I  dreaded  lest  be 
^ould  bave  misinterpreted  roy  late  conduct ;  and 
yet  I  dreaded  lest  be  sbould  bave  read  it  arigbt. 
To  be  despised  by  bim  as  a  beartlesscoquette,  or  to 
be  supposed  a  love-sick  girl,  soliciting  tbe  beart 
wbieh  had  conquered  bers» — both  ideas  were  ter- 
rible.  *'ObI  be  cannot  know  it  yet;  be  never, 
never  shall ;  *'  and  tbe  bnniing  glow  on  my  obeek 
weraed  to  dry  up  my  teart. 

Tbere  was  a  stem  neeessity  laid  upon  me  now. 
I  woald  willtngly  bave  avoided  Mr.  Ollphant,  but 
after  our  late  interoourse  I  feared  to  do  so.  Still, 
oeca&onally,  I  was  forced  to  seek  bis  society, — to 
hear  bim  convcrse ;  wbile  erery  word  or  senti- 
ment  made  its  deepening  impression.  One  day 
my  fatber  proposed  takiug  me  to  hear  a  trial  wbere 
tbe  cause  of  tbe  defendant  was  to  be  undertaken 
by  bis  friend.  I  eould  not  forego  tbe  temptation. 
I  went  I  beard  rigbt  npbeld  against  migbt,  and 
witb  so  resolute  a  tone,  so  oonvinctng  an  elo- 
quence,  tbat  tbat  day  it  trlumphed.  Had  I  never 
admired,  never  loved  Mr.  Olipbant  before,  tbat 
day  would  bave  forced  my  beert.  Wbile. bis 
Intellcct  commanded  my  admiration,  bis  bigb 
monüity  and  generority  of  feeling  drew  towards 
bim  all  tbe  wavering  good,  all  tbe  fitful  aspirations 
©f  my  better  nature. 

"  Had  be  loved  me,**  thougbt  I,  "  be  migbt, 

Eerbaps,  bave  made  me  worthy  of  bim  ;  be  migbt 
ave  made  transient  emotions  permanent,  and 
•trengtbened  moods  into  principles.  Buttbereis 
a  Wide  vhasm  between  us,  and  be  does  not  care 
to  4e8fien  H.*' 

From  tbe  stingingmiscryofmydiaappointmeot, 
I  tnmed  again  to  my  former  pleasures,  and 
plunged  into  everytbing  tbat  promised  excite- 
Bient,  witb  a  rccklessness  tbat  tbe  world  mistook 
for  gaicty.  Love  failing  me,  I  threw  myself  back 
•gain  upon  admiration,  and  threw  off,  in  the  un- 
ehecked  exercise  of  every  power  that  I  posseseed, 
—the  few  restmints  which  had  formerly  held  me. 
** If  he wbose love  I  valued deemed meunworthy, 
better  reduce  me  to  tbe  level  of  tbose  wbo  admired 
ne.** 

Once  or  twice,  Mr.  Olipbant  ventured  to  expos- 
tttbite  witb  me,  but  I  eould  not  bear  it,  and 
repulsed  him  haugbtily.  To  know  tbat,  wben  be 
was  preftent,  bis  grave  eyes  followed  every  move- 
«tent,  witb  an  anxious,  pained  expression,  goaded 
me,  by  tbe  law  of  contrariety,  to  fresb  excesses. 
Sven  my  induJgent  fiitber  began  to  complain  of 
my  extravagance.  My  sarcasm  coet  me  tbe  favor 
of  my  friends,  my  lovers  dropped  tbeir  sntt  witb 
«  mistress  so  contemptuous.  Added  to  that,  I 
lelt  I  was  sinking  Iower,  becoining  more  worldly, 
iMartlesw  and  selfish.  I  passed  bitter  nigbts  of 
«elf-eondemnation,  and  yet,  when  the  moming 
carae,  I  rose  to  tpend  juft  sooh  anotber  day  as  tbe 


One  night  I  nintami  very  lata  fWai  tlie  1 
of  one  of  my  lasbioBable  acquaintancea,  aad  «o 
eatering  tbe  drawiiig*room,  was  sorpnsad  to  ••• 
Mr.  Olipbant  sUdng  by  the  dying  cmbe»  of  tbe 
fire.  I  knew  he  bad  beeu  going  to  spend  tbe 
evening  with  my  iatber,  but  bad  not  ezpceled  to 
find  him  tbere  alone  attbat  bour.  H«  nMesona- 
wbat  abruptly  at  my  entrance. 

*'  You  wonder  toeee  me  still  here^  Miss  EUiott,* 
be  Said  witb  a  passing  smile,  **  but  I  hawe  waäed 
exprcssly  to  bave  tba  opiiortanity  of  qpeaking  a 
few  words  witb  you." 

He  seemed  embarrassed.  I  ielt  my  beati  beat. 
A  wild  idea — a  momentary  bofxe  rose  in  my  miiid.  I 
satdown  to  preserve  tbe  appearanceofooniposwe. 

"To-morrow,**  he  pursued,  **I  leave  LondMi 
for  several  months  oo  important  busioess.  i  do 
not  wisb  to  alarm  you,  Miss  EUiott;  but  1  an  Tay 
much  afrald  I  may  not  sae  roy  old  friend  agaia. 
Tour  fatber*8  healtb  ig  rapidly  decUning;  do  I 
aasume  too  much  with  one  wbom  I  bave  koewn 
from  a  ehild,  if  I  Teuture  to  remind  you  bpw  much 
be  Stands  in  need  of  your  attention  V 

l  was  silent  The  reaction  of  bis  words  wfB 
exquiaitely  painful  both  to  my  beart  and  pride, 
wbile  every  item  of  hise^planation  had  a  separate 
sting.  He  going !  My  fiüber  dy ing  1  He  forc^ 
to  call  me  back  to  duty ! 

*'  Ada,**  he  said,  '*  are  you  already  di^pleased  T* 

'*  Already  !'*  I  repeated  bitterly  ;  *'  tben  you 
bave  romething  further  to  suggest  f" 

*•  What  has  changed  you,  Ada,'*  be  deroandcd, 
fixing  bis  eyes  on  my  face,  ill-fittcd  to  sustain  tke 
searching  scrutiny  ;  what  has  become  of  the  sweet 
teachableness,  tbe  better  feelings  ofso  iew  montbs 
back?  How  bave  I  offended  you?  How  kißi 
your  esteem  ?** 

Bis  eamestness  almost  overcame  me.  I  felt^ 
I  did  not  make  an  effort  I  shoyld  betray  alL 

**I  bave  the  reputation  of  caprice,**  I  said,widi 
a  forced  laugh.  **  I  cannot  explain  it  in  any  otber 
way.  To  be  scrious  occurred  amongst  otber 
moods,  and  has  passed  away  in  its  tum." 

**  I  was  deceived  tlicn ;  I  beKeved  you  m  emt- 
nest ;  I  cannot  conpcnt  to  give  up  the  bellet  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  thf$i  you  showed  your  true  pdf, 
— your  prenent  conduct  strikes  me  as  unnaturml, 
as  assumed.  Tbrow  off  the  disguise,  Ada !  Let 
me,  before  I  go,  see  you  like  yourself.'* 

He  approached  me  as  he  Bpoke  and  took  niy 
band.  I  withdrew  it  hastily;  I  feared  lest  be 
sbould  perceive  how  I  trembled.  He  tumed  ab- 
ruptly away  and  begon  to  walk  up  and  down  tb« 
room.  The  interview  was  getting  too  paiirful  ft»r 
me. 

**HaTe  you  anytiiiag  further  to  say  1**  I  inqwir 
ed  at  length. 

''  I  wiäi  I  dared  speak,  Adal**  be  retomed  wüh 
energy. 

**  Ko  one,  sir,  controls  your  freedon,**  nud  I, 
gazing  at  hie  evident  signs  of  emotion  witb  aston- 
ishm^^nt,  for  I  knew  not  how  to  render  them.  I 
would  not  a  second  time  believe  because  I  desirecL 

"  Well  tben,  I  will  speak.  Tou  sball  listen  to 
a  drcam,  Ada;  it  had  better  out  tban  bum  in- 
wardly.  I  bave  wat<^ed  you  with  interest  from  a 
child.*  It  was  not  your  beauty  nor  yow  talents 
wbioh  attracted  me  so  muck  as  tbe  existenoe  of 
certain  elements  in  yourcbaracter  wbich,  I  alwajs 
•bolievofl,  woold  Inibo  sod  get  iko  mpstery  of  tbe 
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iafenor,  and  help  joo  to  Ix'come  what  Ood  roeant 
yoa  10  be— a  noble  work.  Occasionally,  as  a  child, 
70a  would  curb  jour  high  spirit,  and  bear  a  word 
of  reproof  from  me.  The  human  heart  is  rery 
veak,  Ada;  perhaps  it  was  this  early  amenability 
to  «7  influence  that  fir»t  planted  the  seeds  which 
ba?e  Struck  so  deep.  At  least,  I  hare  loved  jou, 
Ada.  In  the  hefght  of  yonr  fH?olitj  and  gaiety, 
I  fauided  I  aaw  beneath  all  the  empty  glitter  and 
dbplay,  a  heart  oapable  of  hlglier  things, — a  na- 
tore  superior  to  the  life  you  stooped  to.  It  was 
neceasary.-aeceaaary  to  excuse  to  my  dwn  judg- 
ment  the  passion  that  was  growing  so  strong. — 
Three  months  back,  when  you  sußered  nie  to  re- 
mme  the  ofice  of  your  eamest  years — when  you 
•bowed  me  yourself  ander  an  aspect  even  loveUer 
ihan  I  dared  to  hopo  But,  Ada,  I  cannot 

desertbe  the  bappine68,-~tbe  pure  Joy  I  feit.  Not 
tiuit  I  had  any  bope,  except  to  see  you  worthy  of 
jOQreelf,  and  of  one  nearer  your  own  lere!  than  I. 
Sometimes,  I  confess,    decei?ed  by  your  frank 

kindnees.  I yet  no  matter  ?   you  know  all 

now,  Ada.  I  will  say  nothing  of  what  your  inex- 
plicable  change  has  cost  me,  but  nothing  shall  per- 
nade  me  you  were  not  thcn  eincere.  Now  will 
yott  bear  a  word  of  advice  from  me !" 

I  made  uo  answer.  His  words  had  bound  me 
in  a  delicious  spell,  and  I  feared  to  break  it.  He 
repeated  his  laat  inquiry  more  gravely  than  beÜare. 
This  troused  me, — ^aroused  me  to  a  painful  con- 
fciooBneas.  What  signities  the  past?  He  did  not 
tty  he  lo7ed  me  now.  He  urged  no  plea :  askfid 
Bo  qaeetton«  of  my  heart.  I  could  not  gire  what 
be  had  never  begged  10  reoeive !  No !  no  I  Dig- 
lity,  pride,— evcrythtng  forbade  that.  Beside«, 
ke  might  be  weak  enough  to  love  one  he  woyld 
be  too  wise  to  make  his  wife.  Had  I  been  fool 
iROQgh  to  beUeve  mysolt  happy? 

I  was,  howerer,  forced  to  speak,  for  he  trans- 
lited  my  siksnce  iato  displeasure.  I  gave  him 
leare  to  say  all  he  wished,  and  listened  with  every 
Barre  at  its  teneion.  I  feit,  though  he  did  not  say 
it,  that  he  nerer  meaot  to  see  me  agaiu ;  hia  no« 
Uc,  eamest  oounsela, — his  almost  passionate  ex- 
poätulations,  were  thoee  of  one  who  would  have 
BO  after-concem  in  the  life  he  wished  to  direct. — 
At  last  all  was  said,  and  he  had  extracted  from 
Biy  Ups  a  mcchanical  promlse.  He  paused,  as  if 
to  gathcr  up  his  courage.  ' 

**Farewell!  (Jod  bleas  you,  Ada?"  he  said, 
wüh  restrained  Teheroence ;  and  resisting  the  im- 
^olseto  kiss  the  band  heheld,  he  letit  drop,  and 
tened  to  the  door. 

Tben  he  was  going  for  erev  1  Pride  feil  before 
PMSKNi,  resenre  before  agony.  I  stretohed  out 
ny  arms  asif  to  arreat  his  departure.  ^*  Otiphant," 
Icried,  '*I  cannot  let you  gor 

The  next  moment  I  would  have  rocalled  my 
vords ;  well  for  me  that  I  could  not  recall  them. 
That  I  had  not  sacrificed  the  happiness  and  safety 
«f  my  life  to  a  oonventional  scruple.  He  tumed 
back ;  there  was  no  mistaklng  the  Intonation  of 
Hiy  Toice. 

One  glanee  Into  my  troubled,  crhnsoning  ihce. 
tod  be  clasped  me  in  his  arm«.  With  his  passi- 
'Onate  kiss  npon  my  ups,  his  fervent  words  in  my 
«u*,  I  did  not  defraud  him  of  the  confeasion  he 
^ye4  lor,  and  there  was  no  sbame  nov  in  the 
•dmisrion— "  I  teve  yoo.»» 

teysam  fasT»  ptned «iitee tiitfi,  itnd I  ter« 


become  accustomed  to  the  happiness  of  beingOU- 
phant*8  wife.  Accustomed !  yes :  but  it  is  to  an 
even  deeper  and  fuller  flavour.  With  him  my 
moral  education  began :  happy  for  me,  his  kindlj 
Penetration  detected  something  worthy  of  his  carel 
I  have  not,  howerer,  under  his  guidance  lost  my 
distinctive  character.  I  am  still  ambitious, — stiU 
aspiring ;  but  my  arobition  has  celftrcd  in  becom* 
ing  more  worthy  to  be  his  friend  and  companion, 
and  the  teacher  of  his  children ;  I  aspire  chiefly  to 
keep  true  time  with  him  in  his  untiring  progres- 
sion  towards  God  and  Heaven.  Mine  is  the  re- 
trospect  of  gratitude, — the  anticipatiou  of  love  and 
happiness. — Miza  CooWa  Journal, 


IT  WAS  WRITTEN  ON  THE  SAND, 

It  was  written  on  the  sand, 

"Love  cannot  know  decay  ;"— 
The  waves  rose  o*er  the  Strand, 

And  love  had  passed  away. 
It  was  written  on  the  sand, 

"  How  firmly  friends  are  tied  ;**— 
Yet,  traced  by  Friendship's  band, 

How  soon  the  impress  died ! 

Written  on  the  samd. 
I 
It  was  written  on  the  sand, 

**  The  worid  is  füll  of  troth,^ 
By  a  happy  sportive  band, — 

Go  search  the  spot,  oh  youth ! 
Thoy  are  written  on  the  sand, — 

Cur  hopes,  cur  joys,  our  fears, — 
As  the  shores  of  life  expand, 

The  waves  are  but  our  tears 

Falling  on  the  sand. 


Enolaxd*s  Best  Dkfkncks. — If  the  whole 
length  of  the  coast  were  defended  by  a  good  line 
of  railway,  with  trains  running  at  all  hours,  and 
garrisoned  with  an  eflSoient  oorps  of  signalmen 
and  guardsmen,  picked  from  oor  worst  managed 
railway  companies,  we  are  confident  that  Loaia 
Napoleon  would  at  once  abandon  all  ambitious 
ideas  of  invading  England,  for  to  land  an  annj 
on  the  coast  in  uie  teeth  of  such  strong  defenofs 
would  be  only  to  expose  it  to  certain  death.  Once 
set  the  trains  running,  and  not  a  Frenehman 
would  be  found  to  face  the  fearful  danger,  more 
especially  if  a  set  of  "  time  tables'*  were jpuhlish- 
ed  "  bv  authority,"  at  the  same  period.  The  only 
difficufty  is,  with  the  many  contending  Claims,  on 
what  chairman  or  committee  man  of  onr  imms« 
rous  railway  companies  we  should  eonfer  the 
proud  honor  of  being  appointed  Commander  in 
Chief  of  tbese  most  important  fortifications.  AU 
Claims,  however,  fairly  considered,  we  think  ibe 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  Oxford  «nd 
Buckingham  line.  Under  its  Signal  care,  or  rather 
the  want  of  it,  England  may  bie  safely  pronounc- 
ed  to  be  impregnable.  The  destructive  powera 
of  railway  engines  have  been  sufficiently  tried 
upon  Engüshmen,  and  it  is  time  now  that  thossT 
same  en^nes  of  destruction  should  be  tumed  % 
litde  against  our  foes.  We  will  pay  the  damages 
of  the  next  railway  accident,  if,  with  such  deran* 
ces  on  onr  coast  to  receive  an  invading  anny,  « 
mtn  of  it  teavAs  the  Island  aJü^e  I 
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8KDEBUNT  IX. 

[7%«  i/a;V  and  Laird  are  diseotered  itand- 

ing  on  the  Lake  shoreJ] 

Laird.— Whaur's  our  Palinurus?  I  thocht 
he  wad  be  here  wi'  hiß  new  fangled  boat  afore 
this  time,  what  dis  he  mean  by  keeping  twa 
decent  bodics  in  the  cauld  in  sie  like  a  fashion. 

Major. — A  little  patience,  Laird,  even  now, 
I  See  something  looming  in  the  distance  and 
rapidij  approaching. 

[The  Doötar  amd  aßriend  are  eeen  approach- 
ing the  thore  in  an  iee  boat,  underfuU  eail] 

DocTOR.— Are  you  all  ready?  sit  there, 
Laird,  and  look  sharp  for  your  head  when  we 
go  about,  or  jibe.  All  right,  let  go.  [They 
Btart]  Major,  allow  me  to  introduce  to 
you  and  the  Laird  my  valued  fHend,  Dr.  Ou- 
ticle,  a  monopolizer  of  the  aiphabet,  I  verily 
believe  he  has  nearly  all  the  letters  tacked  to 
bis  name. 

Major. — This  is  certainly  a  most  dclighiful 
and  indescribable  Sensation — this  rapid  glid- 
ing  along — whjr,  Laird,  see,  we  are  literally 
bomo  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

Laird. — If  the  Ice-boat,  as  you  ca*  it,  was 
.na  so  like  a  wheen  sticks  tied  together,  I 
should  na  be  so  afeart  Hae  ye  ony  o'  thae 
contriTances  in  your  country,  Dr.  Cuücle. 

Dr.  Cuticue.— I  think  in  the  north  they 


are  to  be  found.     How  are  they  made,  Dok- 
tor. 

DocTOR. — The  Ice-boat  was  first  introdu<xd 
in  the  winter  of  1882,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gull,  an 
ingenious  fellow  Citizen,  who  made  many  ex- 
periments  on  a  small  scale,  previous  to  the 
winter  of  *S2,  which  resulted  in  the  productkn 
of  a  sailing  machine  or  boat,  many  of  which 
picturesque  craft  we  now  daily  sce  on  our 
frozen  bay.  Mr.  Gull  at  first  tried  common 
Skates,  and  the  ordinary  sails  of  a  boat,  but 
found  that  the  Felucca  rig  was  best  suited  for 
convenient  working.  The  Ice-boat  is  in  fonn 
of  an  Isosceles  trianele,  the  base  of  which  ib 
in  front  and  to  which  two  ^Tought-iron  skates 
(firmly  bedded  in  oak  blocks)  are  fixed ;  the 
width  of  the  front  is  about  1 2  feet,  from  the  ends 
of  which  the  two  sides  are  flxed,  which  comc  to  a 
point about  13  feeton  aperpendicularor  centre 
piece,  which  is  fixed  to  the  front  picce  in  the 
centre  boarding,  extends  from  the  sides  over 
this  centre  piece,  and  is  in  space  sufiBdect  to 
accommodate  seven  or  eight  persons.  The 
mast  is  firmly  fixed  in  a  block  or  hollow  box, 
firmly  bolted  through  the  junction  of  the  base 
and  perpendiculars.  The  sail,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  drawing,  comes  to  a  poin^  about  8  feet 
forward  of  the  roasthead ;  the  dimenäocis  of 
the  sail  are  as  foUows — after  leach  80  ieet,  yanl 
85  feet,  length  of  boom  82  feet  The  skatts 
Tary  in  sise,  but  those  moet  liked  are  aboot  18 
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bcbes  long,  8  inchcs  deep,  and  i  inch  thick. 
Tbe  front  skates  are  ground,  slightly  curvcd 
üireand  ad,  with  the  aide  edge  bevelled  to 
the  ootside,  ao  as  to  enable  the  boat  to  hold  to 
tbe  wiiidward.  The  stern  skate  is  firmly  at- 
tadied  to  an  oak  rudder  post,  which  is  placed 
perpendicularly  through  the  stern,  and  reaches 
about  a  foot  above  the  top  deck.  Tbe  tiller 
fitson  topof  the  rudder  poat ;  the  stern  skate 
u  ground  straighter  than  the  two  in  front, 
nd  beveUed  at  both  sides  to  a  point  The 
tarning  of  the  ice-boat  is  managed  with 
this  Stern  skate — the  time  taken  in  going  about 
is  not  more  than  three  neconds.  The  speed 
ittained  by  these  boats  is  very  high,  but  com- 
monly  from  forty-five  to  fifty  miles  per  hour, 
vith  a  bcam  wind,  or  a  little  off;  it  bas  been 
doubted  by  theoretical  men  that  these  boats 
nfl  faster  than  the  speed  of  the  wind,  but  one 
&ct  iä  certain,  that  when  put  before  the  wind 
Üie  sail  becomes  a  back  sail  and  the  boat  will 
fictPceJy  move.  Now  TU  repeat  the  words  of 
a  song  which  I  into.nd  to  ask  our  friend^  the 
Mus.  Bac.,  to  set  to  music  for  me.  They  are 
hj  a  young  friend : — 

1. 

h  a  dood  of  spray  we  fly, 

While,  below,  a  sudden  ro«r 
Of  ioaulted  pride,  fi'om  tbe  fettered  tido 

BoUs  echoing  to  the  shore. 
2, 
Weheed  not  the  water*s  rage, 

Tho'  we  seek  their  wild  domoin ; 
For  the  bOlow's  crest,  Old  King  Frost  hath  pressed, 

And  boand  with  an  icy  cbain. 
8. 
How,  gwift  as  the  sea  bird's  fligfat^ 

We  skim  o*er  tbe  glassy  bay ! 
Tho*  no  bird,  in  its  sweep,  Uke  our  bark  oao  keep 

So  OQtired,  its  eager  way. 

4. 
We  fear  noi  the  North  Wiad's  mlght| 

TM  fierte  from  ita  firoaen  aeat, 
Where  the  ioebergs  wheel,  in  their  diszf  reel, 

lad  in  awfol  conflict  meet 

6. 

I^>elled  by  its  icy  breath, 

We  gUde  o*er  the  froseo  main, 
As  fhadowa  fly,  'neath  autumnal  aky 

O'er  a  fiold  of  waviag  grain. 


ObI  9u  bark  braoka  not  delay: 

W«  tigh  for  a  wider  sea» 
Where  on  atroog  wing,  erer  forward  we'd  spring, 

And  mock  at  tbe  Storni  in  onr  ^ee. 

LaiBD. — ^Vara  a|>pr<9riate,  and  will  mak*  a 
;  if  j«  cao  gßi  thea  weel  marned 


to  gude  music     liae  ye  bocn  laug  in  our 
toun,  Dr.  Cuticle  ? 

Dk.  Cuticle. — But  a  fcw  day&  I  proinise 
myself,  however,  another  visit  shorlly,  as  I 
find  I  cannot  get  throua;h  my  busioess  in  the 
time  t  have  to  spare.  Statitstics  are  trouble* 
somo  things,  and  rcquire  both  paticnce  and 
perscverance. 

Major. — Statistics!  May  I  ask  are  you 
intercsted  in  our  Canadian  matters  ? 

Di«.  CiniCLE. — I  am  here  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  on  a  tour  of  hospital  inspection,  and  to 
cxamine  into  the  numbcrof  dcaths,  in  certain 
localities,  arising  (Vom  ccrtuin  diseases. 

Major. — l  fear  you  will  not  gain  much  in* 
formation  hereabout  Canada  offers  a  poor 
ßeld  for  such  investigations :  it  is,  as  you 
Medicos  would  say,  *' for  vour  pi>cket8,  un- 
wholesomely  hcältby."  What  do  you  think 
of  our  Hospital  ? 

Dr.  CuncLB. — As  far  as  the  Ilospital  is 
concemed,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  me  now. 
Wait  tili  my  book  comes  out,  and  TU  send 
you  a  copy. 

Laird. — Our  freen  thinks  that  the  truth 
shouldna  be  tauld  at  a*  times;  it  happcns  noo 
and  then,  and  I  jalouse  it*s  so  in  this  case, 
that  our  judgment  is  best  sliown  by  keeping 
a  calm  sough  on  matters  tili  weVe  &r  eneugh 
awa ;  then  we  can  bleeze  i  icht  and  Icd. 

Doctor.— I  am  afraid  the  Laird  is  right 
Our  Hospital  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  tha 
best  conducted  in  the  world. 

Major. — Then  we  ought  to  know  the  ikults 
in  the  establishment ;  and  who  can  better 
point  them  out  than  an  intelligent  /(tranger  f 
Gome,  Dr.  Outicle,  give  us  your  ideas ;  youV© 
among  friends,  and  what  you  say,  now,  shall 
go  no  farther. 

DocTOR. — I  would  roally  very  rouch  like  to 
hear  Cuticle*s  rcmarks  on  the  Haspital.  Ho 
would  do  me  a  faror,  by  speaking  boldly. 

Dr.  CuncLB. — I  scarcely  like  to  say  any* 
thing,  but  if  I  do  venture,  you  must  promiao 
to  pardon  me  for  teliing  exactly  what  I  think* 

All. — Certainly. 

Dr.  CuncLB. — And  you  will  also  promiao 
to  let  me  get  out  of  town,  unscathod.  Tm  no 
fire-eater. 

All.— We  will. 

Dr.  CuncLB. — ^Well,  then,  on  those  eondi* 
tions  rU  give  you  a  füll  and  true  account  of 
my  Visit  to  your  Hospital,  what  I  saw  tbero 
and  what  I  think  of  it  On  first  arriving  in 
Toronto,  I  determined  to  transactmy  businett 
befcre  delivering  any  letters,  except  such  ao 
were  absolutdy  necessary.  Having  obtained, 
then,  the  necessary  open  semme^  I  set  olT  ibr 
the  Hospital,  which  1  easily  found,  fVora  tho 
directions  ihni  had  been  given,  which  were,  to 
walk  along  King  Street^  west,  untfl  I  reached 
a  large  Square  brick  building,  set  down  er^oh^ 
idly  in  a  vacant  lot  of  ground.  I  knew  H  ao 
ioon  as  I  saw  it,  and  thought  it  a  very  jodi* 
ciono  arroDgementy  «8  straogers  can&ot  poisl^ 
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Uy  miittake  it.  I  pre^me  it  was  for  their 
aocommodation  it  was  thuaplaced  askew. 

DocTOR, — ^That  was  not  the  rea»on.  It  was 
ctected  many  years  ago,  and  to  please  some 
fimcifol  prentleman,  it  was  placed  with  the 
fh>nt  facing  due  south,  so  tnat  the  comers 
might  rcpresent  the  cardinal  points  of  tho 
oompass. 

De.  CüTiCLE  (taking  out  Kis  tahUt») — 
An  odd  idca.  It  is  not  the  position,  how- 
erer,  that  I  find  &ult  with,  but  its  ar- 
rangements.  It  does  not  look  as  if  it  were 
bmre  for  an  Hospital,  on  entering  the  hall  I 
noticed  a  row  of  benches  set  against  the  wall 
to  acoommodate  the  out-door  patients,  or  those 
desh^ng  adroittance :  it  is  true  that  there  was 
«  stbTe  in  the  hall,  still  every  time  the  door 
<fpened,  in  came  a  blast  of  cold  air,  on  the  poor 
flickty  wretches,  and  God  knows  many  of  tnem 
looked  miserable  cnough  without  being  ex- 
j^Osed  to  the  wild  wintry  wind  which  whistled 
round  their  half-clad  pinched  and  shivering 
fbmn.  Who  are  the  visitore  of  this  Institution  ? 
Where  is  their  humanity  ?  Why  is  there  not 
ä  proper  waitrng  room  for  the  accommodatbn 
öf  patients  f  Why  are  thcse  unfbrtunate  beings 
doubly  unfortunate,  for  they  are  both  iU  and 
foor,  not  trcated  with  more  oonsideration. 
On  eyery  Hospital  shonld  be  inscribed  **  Blessed 
Is  he  who  considereth  the  poor  and  needy," 
■nd  the  directors  of  the  Hospital  of  whateter 
grade,  shonld  assuredly  not  be  the  las:  to 
observe  the  precept  But  this  is  not  all ; 
pttsifig  on,  one  of  these  miserables  asked  me 
n  Che  doctor  had  not  yet  come  f  So,  thought 
I^  the  attendant  physician»  are  not  regulär, — 
poor  sufiering  creatores,  I  pfty  you !  Thus 
^ogitating,  I  pateed  on  to  the  surgery.  The 
surgery  1  Had  I  not  becn  melancholy  ^oiigh 
IK)m  wfaat  I  had  Already  seen,  I  should  have 
^arst  into  a  laugfa.  The  surgery  I  a  small, 
badly-liffhted  room,  with  a  partition  across  the 
•mrtre^  behSnd  which  were  ranged  on  sheWes 
■lusty^^looking  okl  botUes  eorered  with  dust 
aid  cobwebe ;  while  the  drawers  beneath,  (br 
bolding  powders,  roots,  &c,  were  as  dfngy- 
Mking  ae  Üie  shel^es  abore.  This  room, 
«ewded  as,  I  was  tokl,  it  always  is,  and  as  it 
was  on  my  visit,  is  no  place  to  dispense  medi- 
eines  in.  Tou  ought  to  bare  a  proper  dis- 
pensary,  wfth  a  dispensing  clerk  or  apothecAry 
ftttadMd,  and  there  sbould  also  be  a  regulatk>n 
tfaat  the  room  sbould  be  cteansed  at  least 
twiee  a  year.  Presently  there  was  a  bustle 
Md  stir  among  the  studenta — the  Dbctor  Bad 
•ene.  He  wa»  greeted  ob  fais  afrival  by  ^e 
ttrident  surgDoii,  wfaoi,  adyancing,  infiiitiied 
hnti  how  noanr  eif  bis  patk»ts  fa£d  been  rt* 
IkmA  by  desdb  slaoe  bis  bie  yisit,  and  that 
Ibere  wodid  be  a  couple  of  Operation»— <me 
Ibr  ostsrac^  Üie  other  an  ansputation  of  itie 
lfl|p,  Mow  tiie  knee,  of  a  man  whosoflbfed  Ihmt 
•  ottnpoiitid  commnmted  fraeton  of  botb 
Wnes.  Tha  dludents  maniftstad^  'mty  natoi^ 
•i^  etideot  ^n^toras  of  daMght  «t  faMfIng 


bis,  but  I  remembcr,  when  I  was  a  studcüit) 
the  glee  with  which  the  annonncement  of  ta 
Operation  was  received ;  even  now  I  take  aa 
actual  pleasure  in  seeing  a  skilful  stirg^gB 
whipping  off  a  leg  or  an  amu 

Laibd. — Lh,  megstie  I  but  ye  Doctors  are 
a  hardened  set  o*  brutes,  and  hae  nae  nair 
feeüng  than  a  whin  stane. 

DocTOB. — People  Kke,  whatcver  theh*  pro- 
fession  may  be,  to  see  talent  combined  witk 
dexterity,  eapecially  so  where  a  minute  of 
suffering  seems  a  prolonged  year  of  agony  to 
the  patient ;  but  pray  proceed,  Cutide,  I  am 
afraid  that  but  too  many  iÄ  your  reoiaricai 
though  unpleasant,  are  just  and  true. 

Dr.  Cüticle. — The  visiting  physician  tak- 
ing  a  chair  ordered  the  patients  to  be  brouefat 
in.  One  by  one  they  were  presented  andw 
missed,  after,  as  I  thought,  a  very  superficial 
czamination.  The  tongne  of  one  was  glanced 
at;  the  pulse  of  another  feit;  a  question  or 
two  asked,  and  then  something  nreseribed, 
but  tf  Aa£,  or  why^  or  wker^fote^  i  am  mra 
that  not  one  half  of  the  students  couM  m  any 
wise  make  out;  indeed  not  one  in  ten  kad  a 
Chance  of  cither  seeing;  the  patient  or  heariog 
what  was  said.  This  part  of  the  phj^ 
ciau^s  duty  OTer,  I  foUowed  in  the  tum 
throueh  the  different  wards,  listening  to  tha 
bedside  cllnics,  but  here  again  the  crowdii); 
of  the  students  prevented  any  tfaing  like  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  remarks  of  the  phj- 
sician,  had  he  made  any  I  I  come  now  to  tot 
worst  feature  in  the  institution — I  speak  with 
roference  to  the  students,  for  if  you  had  n» 
studenta  it  would  not  matter — the  want  of  a 
proper  operating  theatre.  The  amputatk«  I 
saw  performcd — no,  I  cannot  say  I  saw  it, 
but  it  was  performed  in  this  wise — the  pati* 
ent  lay  in  one  of  the  back  wards  on  the  ground 
floor,  a  dark,  dose  room ;  of  course  be  bad 
to  be  remored,  so  he  was  taken  into  the  co^ 
rldor,  and  placed  on  a  table  ftt»iting  the  win- 
dow  which  lighted  the  narrow  passage.  The 
Operator  and  two  or  three  other  brothcr  chips 
occupied  the  Space  between  the  window  txA 
table,  the  students  stood  chiefly  in  the  rtfr  of 
the  table^  on  stoole^  bendiea,  ordiairs,  so  al 
besttocommandarkw,  aodtwoactuallygotcQ 
the  table  on  either  side  of  the  hcad  of  the 
unfortunate  patient;  thty^  doubtless,  saw 
best  I  was  so  disffusted  with  the  whola  afi 
ftir  that  I  left  the  hospital,  marking  it  doarn 
in  my  note  book  as  one  of  the  worst  arraaged 
and  numaged  I  had  erer  seen. 

Major— What  do  you  say  td  tiiat,  doctofi 

DocTOB — ^The  pictura  is  in  the  main  cotreot, 
and  hasmoretiniththanpoetryin  it;  bntstil! 
I  think  it  is  a  little  eMgeMML  Clitk)«W 
been  so  accustomed  ia  kuftf  and  Blat«|»«#ct 
estabüshmantfi)  that  ism  kapci  fuilwns  atyetf 
more  glaring  and  of  more  impoHaoce  than 
they  reall  Y  are.  Be  ought  to  remember  ÜMit 
Ihe  Bösfrftel  titts  <Me(«d  Mir  thlrty  reu« 
ago,  HfidiMBten^MMelflUMute.  Bihaf 
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theo  thd  populatkm  of  tlke  town  and  country 
hm  raore  than  quadnipled,  snd  in  congequence 
the  Hospital,  as  i(  now  stainlSf  is  wholly  in- 
iifeqttate  to  the  pnrpose  fbr  whtoh  it  was  de- 
igned. 

Dil  OoncLB-^And  te  tumed  therefore  mto 
a  9ort  of  Galcutta  black-hole — surely  you  bave 
lArnndant  meana  at  your  oommand  to  erect 
aoother.  If  the  ooaii^  can  support  three 
sßhooU  of  raedidno  ia  iWonto,  it  caa  surely 
tSnd  to  build  a  detent  HospitaL 

LAiia>— 0uticle*8  remarks  are  right,  doctor, 
md  the  auner  yoa  get  up  a  new  ane  the 
better,  baith  fbr  your  ain  credit's  sake  and 
tkat  o'  the  puir  people  wha  need  to  go  there. 

DocTOR— You*re  as  great  a  nttisaoce  as  the 
Hospital,  Laird;  however,  we'll  make  it  all 
rkht  by  and  bye ;  well  sweep  away  the  whole 
a&ir,  seil  the  land^  and  with  the  proceeds 
eitet  a  palace,  and — 

MAJOR-^Take  care  that  H  be  a  little  fhrther 
oatof  towB,  where  the  air  is  pure.  By  the 
bye,  Cutide,  you  said'yeu  were  collecting 
itaCiBtks  with  regaM  tu  the  mortaltty  arising 
ttMi  certain  disMses  in  Canada. 

Db.  CmcLB— Tnie;  I  cam«  here  wHh  that 
Intention,  but  as  fiu*  aü  I  oan  leara,  there  is  not 
BQch  a  ÖiiDg  thougfat  of  atnongst  yoa,  if  I  except 
the  retums  mado  of  one  or  two  hospltals  and 
Ute  Lunatic  Asylum. 

DocTOR. — In  the  States  you  are  tio  better 
off;  for,  unlcss  I  am  misinformed,  I  do  not 
think  yoa  keep  any  regulär  re^^try  of  the 
dettha  occurring  throuehout  tho  country. 

Dt.  CunoLE» — ^No,  but  in  almost  every 
tiwii,  an  amnial  «tatetnent  of  some  kind  or 
<rther  is  made,  and  in  large  dties  a  weekly  bill 
of  bMMtility  is  published. 

DoctoR. — And  vcry  usefUI  they  mast  prove ; 
bowerer,  a  move  has  beeu  made  here,  though 
&  Tery  atight  one,  I  must  own.  A  letter  was 
published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Uvper 
(kfnda  Mtdical  Journal^ — which  I  have 
now  in  my  pocket,— calling  the  attention  of 
the  profeSRwn  to  this  most  important  matter. 
lUread  yoo  tti  ^tract  or  two : — 

**  It  is  a  ironderfbl  thing  that  ibe  entrance  or 
«it  of  t  feltow  being  shotild  be  so  little  cared 
^  by  the  Uvfng.  Already  Canada  numbers 
oMrty  two  minions  of  inhabftants,  and  has  scat- 
tered  ofet  her  broad  lands  ntuneroos  tlltages  and 
tlwMi,  whyte  here  aad  thei«  a  eity  dota  tbe  spate. 
Bilu  yet  DO  atteittpc  has  been  made  to  estimate 
tbs  inerease  of  the  popobtien  by  tfae  births,  or 
^  decrease  by  the  deatbs  of  its  inhabitants.— 
Kow  tnd  then  we  see  recorded  the  number  of 
^Mm  kl  a  pardcukr  löcalUy,  bat  we  may  qöes- 
tSm  ^  tmtb  of  the  statemeat ;  for  uncll  ereiy 
d^fkidetery  ooanty  baS  Iti  hniihtMeet,  we 
ein  tftre  DO  Just  data  tfreittttate  the  heddrfd- 
Mworikvdiiiiai»<irObinula.    *     »    •     • 

**Theeetabli8hment  ol  hMItii  ofloeiv  inM 
MbyDOtteaiM  iMüs.  tke  ittüaal  sttHstlcs 
*>Miwouidtfaa»b<€Nito»d  wmM  aflbrd  ikc 
mä friiabte  iAfiawKiiia»  ir  t«  Ihe  freqaeaoy 
•iMiiftfirti^  dÜMMMsal  difliBml  perio*  iol 


the  year,  and  at  wkat  period  of  Ufa  they  are 
most  £iUl,  kc  The  adaptability  of  the  climata 
to  intonding  settlers  woald  thus  be  tested,  and 
many  more  adrantages  would  also  be  obtained 
suffidently  obTioua  to  strike  the  most  careless 
inquirer. 

Major — ^I  hope  that  this  point  will  not  be 
lost  sight  o£  I  thmk  tbe  emigratioa  agent» 
would  find  it  for  thdr  advantage-— do  you  not 
think  so,  Dootor?  But  what  are  you  looking 
at  so  intently  now? 

DocTOR. — I  am  trying  to  make  out  the 
whcreabouts  of  the  iJoraine  shales. 

Major. —The  what? 

DocTOB. — The  Loraine  shales — but  I  sup- 
pose  I  must  explain.  This  pale  colored  quar- 
to  which  I  hold  in  my  band  you  will  at  onoe 
recogniae  as  the  February  number  of  the 
Canaditm  Jimmal — and  a  capital  number 
it  is — it  contoms,  among  other  original  contri- 
butions,  a  lecture  entitled  ''Notes  on  the 
Geology  of  Toronto,"  by  H.  Y.  Hind,  Profts* 
sor  of  Chemistry  at  Trinity  College,  and  I  am 
just  now  looktng  fbr  the  rocks  called  the  Lo- 
raine shales,  which  lie  near  the  new  carrison, 
and  contain  the  fossil  remains  alluded  to  in 
that  samc  lecture. 

Major. — Hand  me  OTer  the  book,  Doctor, 
if  you  pleasoi  and  let  me  have  a  glance  at  it» 
table  of  oontents.  HumI  here*8  the  memo* 
rial  of  the  Ganadian  Institute  respecting  tbe' 
cOntinuance  of  the  Obserratory,  under  Pro* 
vincial  roanagement — Notes  on  the  Geology  of 
Toronto^  by  Professor  Hind— The  Mmeral 
Springs  of  Canada  by  Professor  Croft — ^The 
Horse  and  tts  Rlder,  by  Bailie  Turner,  Esq.  of 
Quebec,  Soc  I  teil  you  what,  Doctor,  thrä 
Canadian  Institute  of  ours  is  going  ahead— 
but  What  about  these  Loraine  shales  that  you 
were  seeking  for? 

DocTOR. — The  Loraine  shales,  my  ndn-geo- 
logieal  friend. 

Major. — Well,  well^  Moraine  or  Lm^iiie^ 
aü^sthesame  tome;  I  dind*t  leara  geciocy 
at  Sandburst,  and  have  not  bad  time  to  sta^ 
it  dnce  thoee  distmit  days — ^bat  go  on. 

DoOToa — ^Toa  see  the  low  oliff  just  be» 
yond  the  new  garrison  ? 

LaIri^. — Ar,  thafs  plam  enougb.     * 

DocTOR. — ^Well,  according  to  the  lectoref 
tbat  cliff  is  composed  of  two  parts. 

Laird. — Twapairts,  Losh!  I  should  bare 
maundered  about  hundreds  o*millions  o'  nairtS» 

DocTOR. — ^Very  tme  in  one  sense,  out  I 
meao  that  ^ou  diistinguish  two  distinct  hori* 
zoBtal  pertioDs;  ^ne,  tbe  uppermost^  eoBApoe* 
ed  of  iron  cky^  tfae  other  *  blaoi  bard,  a/bn^ 
tiAeditxk. 

MxjeiL— It  may  be  M^  bttt  I  oaa't  eseelljr 
Sie  at  this  cManoe. 

Donmu^We  iHH  taike  the  testfnoojr  ot 
ikn  €^atMdim^jMimälf(Mt^a  tratfa  of  thiü^ 
part  of  the  story,  as  we  caanot  eppttOMlt 
nmPw  nath  aiifety  in  dor  iee  boet  Howener 
tlie  eli^  Moos»  te  the  rea«Dt  drift  r 
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the  rocks  below,  colled  the  Loraine  Sbalcs, 
to  thc  mo8t  ancient  Lowcr  Silurian  Rocks, 
but  Ict  the  Professor  speak  for  himself,  he 
ßays: 

**  Abovc  the  Loraine  Sbales  we  find  an  aggre- 
gate  of  tossilifcrous  strata  having  a  thickness  ex- 
oeeiliHg  26,000  feet,  er  five  niiies,  not  represented 
at  Toronto«  but  which  arc  neyertheleis  Ulustrative 
of  that  immense  period  which  has  endared  since 
the  Konnutioii  which  utiderlies  the  Drift  apou 
which  Toronto  is  built  was  slowlj  aod  perhaps 
tranquilly  accumulated. 

*'  Ttie  rehtion  of  the  Drift  and  Loraine  Shales 
may  be  tamiliarly  shown  by  dWiding  a  line  into 
thirty  equal  parts,  and  numbering  them  1,  2,  8, 
4, 5,  &e.,  the  posiiion  of  the  Drift  would  be  approxi- 
mately  represented  b?  the  Ist  division,  the  Loraine 
Shale  by  the  26th  division,  and  the  true  Goal  Mea- 
sures  by  the  16th  division.  From  the  27 th  divi- 
8k)n  to  the  8Uth,  we  should  hare  the  rocks  wliich 
were  formcd  beforc  the  Loraine  Shales  and  the 
probable  dawn  of  Ufe  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Globe.  It  id  an  iniportant  question  to  ascertain 
ÜxQ  rclation  wbich  exists  in  time  between  the  true 
coal  meamircs  and  the  Loraine  Shales ;  this  may 
be  roughly  and  gcnerally  represented  by  a  series 
of  formations,  having  a  thickness  of  12,000  feet, 
which  we  may  suppose  to  be  placed  between  the 
uppermost  layer  of  the  Shales  and  the  lowest  Stra- 
tum of  true  coal.  And  fiirther,  if  we  assume  that 
the  yast  Devouian  group  has  no  representativc  in 
the  westem  part  of  this  Province,  yet  the  rocks 
which  have  bcen  discovered  by  Mr.  Murray,  in 
Uie  Westem  Peninsnia,  have  a  thickness  exceed- 
ing  1000  yards,  and  are  unquestionably  of  earlier 
datc  than  the  true  coal  measures,  and  must  be 
oonsidcred  as  roembers  of  the  upper  Silurian 
groupe.  They  constitute  the  substraturo  of  the 
whole  Province  west  of  the  Credit.  If  coal  is 
found  in  thc  westem  Province,  it  will  be  found 
above  these  rocks.  These  rocks  seero,  however, 
everywhere  to  be  covered  inimediately  bj  thc 
Drifi,  so  that  the  probabillty  of  finding  trae  Coni, 
Ss  remote  in  the  extreme.  Brown  Ooal,  strailar  to 
that  which  has  been  recently  discovered  in  Ver- 
mont, may  yet  be  found  in  üanada. 

**  A  glance  at  the  layers  of  rock  at  the  Oarrison 
Oommon  beach,  each  layer  apparently  distin- 
guished  by  some  peculiarity  in  its  fossil  remains — 
some  containing  corals  in  abundance,  others  tlie 
remains  of  manne  vegetables,  othert  especially 
rieh  in  bivalve  Shells,  and  others  beautifully  ripi^e- 
marked^ — will  probably  convcy  a  better  idea  of 
the  time  which  eUpsed  during  the  deposition  of 
five  feet  in  thiokncss,  exposed  there,  than  any 
calculation  based  upon  examples  from  other  locali- 
ties.  If  we  assume  that  other  stratified  rocks  have 
reqnlred  an  equal  period  of  time  to  attain  the  same 
thickness  (five  feet)  by  slow  deposition  at  the  bot- 
tmn  of  seas;  our  conceptlons  beoome  still  more 
defined  of  the  immeDsity  of  Ihat  period  which 
dividet  the  Drifl  from  the  Loraine  Shales,  wheD  we 
reniMiber  that  the  thickness  of  the  rock  we  bare 
been  contemplating  is  less  than  one  five  thoQ- 
•oidth  part  of  the  rockt  of  that  nnrepreaented 
^|K)ch,  which  existed  between  the  respective 
period«  of  their  creation.^ 

Laikd. — Abont  thae  fiMidls  spoken  oC  Jott 
kMT  ttt  häm,  Boo,  diyj«  mean  to  »j  tbtt  in 


that  cliff,  wast  o*  thc  garrison,  shellfs  and 
corals,  and  ripplemarks  and  marine  plants^ 
and  I  dinna  ken  what  eise,  are  to  be  found  t 

DocTOiu— Certainly ;  thoasands  of  them, 
and  many  vcry  curious  and  beautiful  relics  of 
a  bygone  world ;  but  if  you  or  I  were  to  go 
there  for  an  hour  or  so,  we  migbt  perhaps 
not  be  able  to  find  what  would  repay  us  for 
our  trouble.  Such  ezaminations  require  con- 
siderable  paticnce,  constancy,  and  powers  of 
endurance.  But  here*8  the  concluding  poo- 
sage  to  the  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Toronto. 

Major. — One  word,  by  your  leave;  what 
was  it  you  said  about  the  ripplemarks? 

DocTOR. — I  will  give  you  the  Profeseor^ 
own  words : — 

**  Here,  however,  we  have  a  fiir  more  beaatifbl 
indication  of  tlie  condition  of  the  Silurian  Sea  dur* 
ing  the  deposition  of  the  ripple-marked  shale 
which  answcrs  to  the  number  fifleen  in  the  dia» 
gram  of  the  strata.  Theje  ripple-marks  pen^trat« 
the  stone  to  a  considerable  depth,  as  may  befsecn 
by  splittmg  the  speeime'n. 

**  We  scem  here  to  have  the  disthict  and  per> 
manent  rccord  of  a  gcntle  ripple  on  the  beach  of 
a  shaUow  sea,  cooutlessagea  ago.  We  nay  er«n 
atteropt  to  form  a  conjecture  of  the  directum  in 
which  the  wind  blcw,  which  disturbed  the  auHkkot 
of  tbe  Whter,  in  those  remote  times.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Loraine  Shales  here  expoeed,  have 
received  no  lateral  change  in  position,  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  reason  for  conceiving  such 
change  to  have  taken  place,  the  direction  of  th« 
ripple-marks,  shows  the  direction  of  the  motlon  cf 
the  little  waves  which  rolled  upon  a  gentle  beach, 
and  conscquently  determines  the  point  fron 
which  the  wind  blew  at  the  time,  which  appear« 
to  have  been  a  little  to  the  east  of  sonth.  Ap- 
pearances  very  simHar  to  ripple-marks  are  to  bo 
found  in  some  of  the  layers  above  the  one  I  hara 
described.  They  are  not,  however,  sufiicientJy 
distinct,  and  continuous,  to  settle  the  question  it 
their  origin.  These  ripple-marks  appear  to  indi- 
cate  the  presence  of  a  beach  or  boundary  of  tbe 
sea  at  that  Ume.  The  occurrence  of  a  beach  of 
a  ft-esh  water  lake  during  the  present  epoch,  ia 
the  same  locality,  is  an  interesdne  coincidenoew 
The  gradual  submeiigence  of  the  land  after  tbo 
hardcning  of  the  sand  on  the  Silurian  beach,  aad 
the  varyiug  depths  of  the  sea,  wbich  eventuallj 
covered  it,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  super- 
imposed  layers  of  shales  and  sancLttone,  with 
fucoides,  corals,  and  other  organic  remains." 

Dr.  CuncLC-Ah !  the  idea  about  the  ancteal 
Silurian  Sea,  with  all  its  liring  monstrositi«^ 
being  beached  just  in  the  same  place  as  our 
own  modern  and  respectable  blue  Ontario,  ig 
very  suggestive  and  intercsting ;  but,  Doctor, 
do  teil  me  (and  here  the  eye  of  Dr.  Cutido 
twinkled  visibly,)  do  you  think  there  is  any 
Chance  of  the  remains  of  a  Silurian  Ice-boat 
being  found  imbedded  in  tho6e  ripple-marlud 
flhaleii  a«  you  call  them. 

I>ocro& — I  am  afVaid  we  have  been  gong 
rather  too  fiMt,  and  jrott  are  getting  erot«^ 
Coticle.  Litten  awfaUa»  «BtB  I  gire  yoa  th» 
oonaliidiBC  pangnipb^f  ^m  kctm^  a&dtte» 
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well  take  a  drink  at  Professor  Croft's  mineral 


"  I  hafo  oow  briefly  adrerted  to  the  most  im 
portaot  and  characteristic  fossil  membera  of  the 
three  daases  of  the  animal  kingdom,  wbich  meet 
the  eye  during  a  very  corsory  and  incomplate  ex- 
tminatioD  of  layers  of  rocks,  about  three  hundred 
▼vdfl  long  and  five  feet  in  perpendicular  altitude, 
n  the  immediate  neighboarhood  of  this  city.  If 
Mch  a  saperfidal  examination  indicatee  the  exiat- 
aoee  of  abondant  remains  of  an  ancient  yegetable 
•ad  anhnai  world,  within  twenty  minutea*  walk  of 
this  rooB, — richf  moat  probably,  in  namerona  ud- 
öeacribed  and  at  preaent  aaknown  apedea, — it  ia 
Bttrely  to  be  hoped  that  throagh  the  instmment- 
aiityofitd  membisrs,  the  moaeum  of  the  Canadian 
Institate  will  aoon  be  enriched  with  the  atony 
reoords  ofthat  remote  epoch  in  the  bistory  of  the 
woridf  which  ia  ao  disünctly  and  beautifufly  traced 
out  by  these  mute  memoriala  of  the  past'' 

Hajob.— Qood !  ni  take  a  stroll  that  way 
in  the  sununer  myself^  bat  perhaps  I  might 
find  the  like  rocks  nearer  home.  I'll  geolo- 
gixe a  few,  as  Yorkoline  says,  when  the  roses 
blossom ;  bat  what  about  the  mineral  Springs 
of  Canada  f  My  cask  of  Plantageoet  water  ts 
just  done,  and  before  I  order  another,  TU  hear 
what  Professor  Oroft  saya 

DocroB. — 111  read  you  an  analysis  of  a 
sptiog  which  promises  to  aoquire  some  repu- 
tatioQ  amoqg  **  a  disceming  public** : — Brox- 
inide  of  potassium,  so  much ;  iodide  of  potas- 

siam,  so  much ;  chloride  of 

ÜAJOB.— Stop,  Doctorl  enouehl  Fll  stick 
te  the  old  Plantagenet  I  could  not,  for  tho 
life  of  me,  stomach  those  hard  names. 

DocTOB. — All  right,  my  old  friend,  so  Fll 
pat  the  pale  quarto  in  my  pocket,  and  weMl 
oate  a  chat  aboat  the  horse  and  its  rider  some 
othertirae. 

LüRo — I  See  that  the  Harpers  have  lost 
Me  time  in  pamphletieinff  (there's  a  new  word 
Ibr  add  Noah  WebsterH  Sir  Archibald  Ali- 
•on'g  new  history  l  There^s  the  first  Tolume  o' 
the  bnik,  chnfted  down  to  the  dlmonsions  o*  a 
Dunber  o*  the  ÄTiglo-Äm&rican^  and  yended 
for  the  homaoopatiiie  consideration  o*  half  a 
doUar! 

Major— Say  two  and  tixpence^  0  Lauxl,  as 
yoo  loTe  me  I  To  u.se  one  of  your  cherished 
▼cniacularisms,  it  always  makes  me  teunner 
to  hear  Ganadians  reckon  by  that  un-British 
eom,thedollarl 

Lino — I  Sit  corrected,  Crabtree,  and  shali 
endeafor  toeschew  a  repetitien  of  theoffence. 
Bot  touohing  AKson,  wnat  is  your  opinion  o* 
1^  last  bom  prodnction  f 

Muoa — I  have  not  been  able  to  bestow 
«pon  it  as  yet  that  amount  of  attention  which 
tiie  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  oelebri^ 
of  the  anthor  demand.  Sufficient,  however,  of 
Äe  Tolume  have  I  read  to  Warrant  me  in  pro- 
■oondng  that  R  is  at  kaut  eqtial  to  the  great 
verk  of  whidi  it  is  a  oonthmation.  J^ay.  I 
>ftf  go  fbrther,  and  afBrm  that  so  ihr  as  fla- 
«^  of  &tioa  is  coBcemed,  it  ezhibits  a 

TM..  Uif-Hr 


marked  improvement  Ck>nstant  uso  of  the 
quill  has  softened  down  the  hardtuMa  into 
which  the  learned  Sheriff  used  so  frequently 
to  be  betrayed,  and  which  so  greatly  marred 
the  amenity  of  bis  style. 

DocTOR — I  sincerely  trust  that  Allson  will 
be  spared  to  bring  bis  undertaking  to  a  coii> 
dusion.  Though  lacking  the  warm  coloring 
of  Maoaulay  and  the  artistic  eye  of  Ty  tler,  he 
possesses  more  of  the  qualifications  desider» 
ated  by  the  historian,  than  any  writer  of  the 
present  age.  Uis  industry  and  perseverance 
are  indomitable,  and  he  nevcr  contents  him* 
seif  with  a  second-hand  authority  when  accest 
can  be  had  to  the  original  record.  The  habit 
of  minute  investigation  which  he  has  acquired 
in  the  exercise  of  extensive  judicial  functions 
has  proved  invaluable  to  him  as  a  chronicler, 
and,  unquestionably,  has  mainly  tended  to 
give  him  such  a  marked  superiority  over  hia 
brother  annalists. 

L  AiBO — What  is  the  baronet  like  ?  Did  ony 
o' ye  ever  See  him? 

Dr.  CuncLE— I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  fire- 
quently  meeting  with  Sir  Archibald.  Physio- 
ally  speaking,  he  is  one  of  the  finest  spedmens 
of  Adiam^s  familv  you  could  meet  with  on  a 
mild  summer*s  day.  Fully  six  feet  in  height, 
he  is  athletic  without  degenerating  into  stout- 
ness,  and  bis  countenance  exhibits  a  fine  ad- 
mixture  of  firmness  and  good  nature.  Con* 
ceive  a  refined  and  intellectual  edition  of 
Dandie  Dinmont»  and  you  will  form  a  prettv 
correct  noüon  of  the  distinguished  Sheriff  s 
outward  man. 

LAnu>~-And  do  the  historian^s  moral  feat- 
ures  correspond  wi'  bis  physical,  as  ye  ca' 
them? 

DooTOR— Most  entirely.  Alison  abounds 
with  every  quality  which  can  win  the  wannest 
regards  of  his  fellowa  Frank,  hearty,  and 
tttterly  devoid  of  the  sUghtest  dncture  or  ad- 
mixture  of  cant  or  sham,  you  cannot  be  in  his 
Company  ten  minutes  without  feeling  as  if  you 
had  known  him  ibr  as  many  years. 

Laird — ^After  your  bit  Sketch  o^  the  man, 
m  read  his  history  wT  greater  appetite.  Sae 
iar  as  buiks  are  concemod,  Fm  something  like 
the  Laird  o^  Fykyknowes,  wha  never  could 
ei\joy  a  meal  o*  meat  without  he  kent  what  the 
oook  was  like  I 

Major— Fmjust  now  eneaged  in  perusing 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton's  "ify  NateV" 

DocTOR— Tndeedl  I  thought  you  would 
have  read  tiie  affair  long  ere  now — at  least 
with  Üie  exception  of  the  concluding  portion. 
Major — I  commenced  to  do  so  at  its  first 
appearance  in  Blaehwood^  but  soon  got  so  in- 
terested  in  the  narrative  that»  with  a  strong 
restraint,  I  postponed  its  discussion  tili  the 
whole  was  completed.  To  my  taste  there  is 
something  supremely  tantalizing  in  being  com* 
pellcd,  month  after  month,  to  break  off  a  stonr 
just  at  the  moment  when  your  appetite  i$ 
shlrpegt 
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Laird.— Great  wits  jump  they  »y.  My  tin 
ezperience  completely  harmonizes  wi*  your's 
Üi  this  respect  Thae  periodical  *moutMq's  o* 
^ction  are  jast  as  bad  as  feedhig  a  huDgry 
man  wi'  oysters,  allowing  ten  minntes  to 
elapse  between  the  discussion  of  every  natire. 
DoCTOB. — Well,  and  wbat  ia  your  opinion 
of  the  production? 

Major.— Tbat  it  ia  decidedlr,  and  beyond 
all  controveny,  the  greatest  litenury  trimnph 
which  Lytton,  up  to  thia  date,  has  achieTed 
Laird. — ^For  my  pant  I  never  had  a  great 
opinion  o'  thfit  same  Bulwer,  or  Lytton  as 
they  noo  ca*  him.  Te  speak  against  your 
.Bugene  Shetoa  and  Paul  Koch$^  bat  I  defy 
ony  o'  thae  ouUandish  reprobates  to  write 
mair  unwholesome  trash  than  what  Sir  Ed- 
ward has  inflicted  upon  the  world  in  bis  day 
and  generation.  He  has  canoneezed  murder, 
and  done  bis  best  to  unsettlc  the  religious  be- 
lief  o'  bis  thochtless  and  superficial  readers. 
Na^  na,  nane  o'  your  Bulwers  for  me  I 

Major.— There  is  too  much  truth,  oh  thou 
Talet  to  mother  Earth  I  in  the  strictures  which 
you  have  enunciated,  but  Lytton  has  long  aeo 
BOwn  bis  wild  oats,  and  having  "purecd,^' 
Jike  the  fiit  knight,  now  writes  '*  cleanly7*  *s 
beflts  a  Christian  gentleman. 

Laird. — ^There  wasmuckle  necdforreform- 
ation. 

Major. — Granted — ^but  the  reformation  has 
taken  place.  I  dare  you  to  point  out  in  the 
whole  ränge  of  British  fiction  a  more  health- 
ftil  crcation  than  "My  NoTel."  Without 
being  what  you  would  oül  a  religunts  story, 
it  breathes  in  every  Hne  a  spirit  of  sound, 
bracing  morality ;  and  I  de^  any  one  to  rise 
from  ita  perusaf  without  being  both  a  better 
and  a  wiser  man,  alwi^s  sapposing  that  bis 
heart  is  not  too  caae  bardened  to  be  inflo- 
enced  and  taught 

Dr.  Güticle — I  think  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  of  the  Caxtons. 

DocroR.~Do  you  place  the  book  in  the 
first  ctass  of  ideal  literatnre? 

Major.— Hardly.  With  all  its  manifold 
merits  it  smacks  ratber  largely  of  the  melih 
dramatie.  The  incidenta  too  frequently  are 
got  up  too  palpably  for  mere  stage  effect,  and 
the  writer  goea  out  of  his  way,  oo  number- 
less  occasions,  in  order  to  elicit  a  elap  trom 
the  galUrieB, 

DocTOR, — Tbatia  precisely  the  character 
of  the  author*B  hfstrionic  attempts.  It  has 
ever  Struck  me  that  Bulwer*s  plays  were  more 
Euitable  for  the  meridian  of  the  minor  thea- 
trcs  than  of  Covent  Garden  or  Old  Druiy. 
Tbeir  principal  scenes  coold  generally  be 
hcightened  by  the  interrention  of  a  pÄ.  ^ 
mcchanical  thunder,  or  the  ignition  of  a  band- 
ful  of  red  fire. 

Major. — With  all  this,  howcTcr,  I  iquat 
reiterate  my  conviction  that  My  Kovel  la.der 
serring  of  no  mean  commcndation.  T)ia,  mo- 
rai  which  it  inculeatcs  is  sound  to  the,  ccf%^ 


Kßd  a  fine  English  spirit  penradea  H  from  tho 
primary  to  the  dosing  chapter. 

Laird. — Upoi^  tbe  atrengtb  of  your  reoom- 
mendation  FU  buy  the  buik  for  Girzy,  bot. 
woe  upon  your  head  if  ye  hse  been  pafling 
off  damag^,  or  ratber  I  shoold  say  damagiog 
goods.  u  mr  honest  sister  sbould  be  sedooed 
by  its  perusal  to  make  a  moonlight  flitting 
wi^  some  ne'er-do-weel  land  kynpcr,  FlI  i^ak 
ye  responaible,  if  there's  law  and  jutstioe  in 
Canada. 

Majok — In  tbe  ikce  of  yoorthraat  I  reoew 
my  asaurance.  If  the  fiiir  and  yeslal  Gri- 
zelda  choosaa  a  husband  after  tbe  modelof 
L3rtton'8  hero,  Leonard,  FU  ensure  that  should 
the  Union  tum  out  unfbrtunate  the  fitult  wül 
be  on  the  lady's  side. 

DocTOR. — Here'sanotherof  Appleton  k  Co's 
reprints  of  Thackeray's  contributions  to  Pra- 
zer*8  -l^igazfaie,  and  one  of  the  happiest  of 
the  series.  I  allude  to  the  ^  C(ni/e$9i<mt  9/ 
Fit^BoodUP 

Laird. — I  opino  frae  the  title  that  there 
will  be  something  aappy  in  the  production. 

DocTOR — You  are  light,  Laird,  Itabounds 
with  humor  of  the  purest  quality,  and  sparUes 
with  Satire  most  merciless  but  most  brilliant, 
upon  the  foibles  and  vices  of  the  most  impro- 
▼ident  portion  of  our  aristocracy.  Tory,  as 
you  are,  Major,  I  deQr  7<ni  to  read  half  a 
dozen  pages  of  th«  book  without  laying  it 
down  in  order  to  hold  your  sides. 

Lairp, — ^Let  US  pree  a  morsd  o'  the  liands 
which  you  crack  up  sae  highly. 

DooTOR. — Here  ia  an  appetizing  parody  of 
the  modern  achool  of  sentimental  poetiy  x— 

THX  WILLOW  TBES. 
Kffow  ye  tbe  wiUow-tree 

Whoee  grej  leavet  qniTor, 
Whiaperiag  eloomily 

Toyoa  palerhrer; 
Lady,  at  eTen^Ude 

Waader  not  near  it| 
They  saj  iti.branchea  hide 

Asadyloetapnitt 

Oaoe  to  tbe  wiQew4ree 

A  maid  eame  fearful, 
Fale.aeemed  her  ebeek  to  ba^ 

Her  bliM  eye  tearfnl ; 
8oon  as  ahe  saw  the  tree, 

Her  iteps  mored  lleeter, 
If  0  one  was  there— «h  me  t 

NeoQf  tomeetherl 

Qaiek  boal  her  heart  to  heir« 

thetob^'chlM 
Tbil  froB  the  ehapel-towic 

The  ttystingtlme ; 
Bvt  the  re4  sim  wenl  dmim* 

In  coldeii  flaae, 
AndSioaghJrtie  lool^d  aropn^ 

Tet  HO  one  caa»eT 

Pr^ieDtIiropaaeihan%H 
Ä«jr.l^.gr«fii.h^f^ 

MteSuVhtrjäBfflliH 
8m^  ^th^jrj^tfer^ 
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Then  sank  the  BKNm  awaj 

Under  th«  billow, 
Stitl  wept  the  mtld  alone* 

Th«ml^thewiUowI 

Throttgh  ^e  long  darknesSi 

By  the  stream  roUing, 
Hour  after  hour  went  oa 

Tolling  and  toUing. 
Long  was  the  darkneaSi 

Lonely  and  stillj ; . 
Shrin  came  the  night  wind, 

Piercing  and  chilly. 

ShrUl  blew  the  morning  breeze 

Biting  and  cold, 
Bleak  peera  the  grej  dawn 

Over  the  wold. 
Bleak  orer  moor  and  stream 

Looks  the  grej  dawn, 
Orey,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Still  Stands  the  wiUow  ther»-^ 

ThC  MAIO  18  QOHlI 

D&mine^  Dom  ine  1 

We  9img  «  Utanpy — 
SimgfoirfooT  wMtn^K^virU  hroktm  and  wmr^ 

j/omUn4t  Domino  I 

Wail  IM  and  weep  um  a  wild  Miierert! 

Tkb  Laird. — ^Puir  thingl  I  wonder  what 
ootthl  hae  become  o*  the  anfortunate  lassie. 

Tbs  Dootor. — Listen  to  the  continaation 
ef  the  lyric,  and  your  anneties  will  be  set  at 
itst 

I. 
Long  by  the  wUlow-trees 
VainVf  they  sought  her, 
Wild  rang  the  raother's  sereamt 
O'er  the  grey  water; 
**  Wbere  is  my  lovely  one  ? 
Whereis  ray  dang^ter? 

u. 
«•  Eouse  thee^  sir  constable— 
Ronae  thee,  and  look ; 
Kahermen,  bring  your  net, 

Beatmen,  yomr  höok. 
Beat  in  the  lily-beds. 
BiTe  in  tke  break  r 

in. 
Yaialy  tbeconslable 

Sboated  andealled  her; 
Talnly  the  fisberman 

Beat  the  greea  akler^ 
Tai^y  be  flmng  the  net^ 

Neverithaiäedktrl 

IT, 

Xcrfte,  beeide  th«fire, 

Sa^  her  aigbtoap  In; 
Vather,  in  eas^  chaki 

QJoemilynapiang, 
Wkaa  at  tha  wiadow-tia 

OMie-aMglittaf^Miigl 

r. 
A^in^a*  pite  eonntenane^* 

Looked  thranghr  the  cai „_ 

Lo«d  beat  tliv  motiier^a  betrty 


And  at  the  Tision,  whleh 

Came  to  flurpriie  her, 
Sbrieked  in  an  agony — 

•'Lorl  U'el^arr 

▼I. 
Yes,  Hwas  Bfitabetii— 
Tee,  'twas  their  girl ; 
Pale  waa  her  eheek,  and  her 
Hairout  ofearL 
'^Motherr  the  loving  one, 

Blushingi  exclaimed, 
*'  Let  not  your  innocent 
Lizsy  beblamed. 

VII. 

^  Teaterday,  going  to  Amt 

Joaes's  to  tea, 
Mother,  dearmother,  I 

F<>rg9i  the  door-key  I 
And  as  the  night  was  cold. 

And  the  way  steep, 
Mrs.  Jones  kept  me  to 

Break&st  and  sleep.** 

VIII. 

Whether  her  pa  and  ma 

Fully  belieyed  her 
That  we  shall  never  know, 

Stern  they  received  her ; 
And  for  the  work  of  Üiat 

Cruel,  though  short,  night^ 
Seat  her  to  bed  without 

Tea  for  a  fortnight. 

XL 
MOBAL. 

Hsy  diddle  diddlety, 

Cai  and  the  lUdlety  I 
Maidene  of  England^  take  eaution  hyehet 

Lei  love  and  euieide 

Kever  tempt  you  atide. 
And  alwaye  rentember  to  take  the  doar-keyt 

Thb  Laird. — Seired  the  Kmmer  rieht,  ftr 
her  moon-light  stravaugings  1  Och,  if  ehe  had 
been  a  dochter  o*  mine  she  wad  hae  wanted 
tea  for  a  twal  month ! 

Thb  Major. — To  descend  from  poetry  to 
prose,  permit  me  to  make  vou  acquainted  with 
a  somewhat  unpolished  bat  exceeding^jr 
amusing  Tankee^  George  Wilkes  to  wit 

Thb  Laibd.— And  wha*  maythe  lad  b«^ 
when  he*8  at  harne  t 

Tbb  Majob.— He  ia  the  editor  of  a  sort  oT 
poKee  gasette,  pnbtished  at  New  Tbrk,  wfao 
by  way  of  reomiting  hia  exhaostod  enerdea 
took  a  fr^ng  trip  over  Uie  Atlantic,  and  has 
given  his  expmence  to  the  world  in  this 
neatly  printed  voIume,  issned  by  Long  andl 
hrother,  and  entitled  **mirope  in  a  Hurry,^^ 

Thb  Doctor.^ — I  hope  that  the  ancient  adii§e 
which  teaches  that  '*  the  more  haste  the  wonie 
apeed,^  doea  not  hold  goodin  the  case  of  your 
frieadf  ^ 

Tb»  ILuoB^^Verr^far  from  it»  Saamdiai 
WUkeais  aahrewd  «SMarrarj  and a  ''feSowttT 
infinite  jeat*"  Thoogh  hia  tiaia  Ibr  ikhi^ 
aeeiag.'waa  linritedrh»  fand  aH  hii  eyea  Mmi 
hiB^  apdhaa  pri«hioadwOii«t«f:the  moBi  i 
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ing  doodecimos  which  I  have  inet  with  for 
loany  a  long  day.  As  I  hinted  before,  be  is 
aomewbat  äckins  in  refineroent,  and  is  a 
republican  and  a  domocrat  to  the  back  bonc, 
but  witb  all  tbis  be  constrains  you  to  accom- 
pany  bim  in  bis  perigrinations,  and  smile  at  bis 
^uips  and  crudities  wbetber  you  will  or  no. 

Trb  Laird. — May  be  you  will  let  Maister 
WOkcs  say  a  word  for  bimsel  1 

Tab  Major. — Witb  all  my  beart  Here  is 
(be  accoont  wbicb  be  gives  of  tbe  comparative 
features  of  Englisb  and  Frencb  feeding : — 

**  At  an  English  böte!  table,  wbicb  of  coune 
representd  the  best  style  of  prirate  liTing,  you 
enter  the  general  dining-room,  take  a  seat  at  a 
dde  table  by  yourself,  and  if  the  joints  are  ready, 
wbicb  they  are  at  four  or  fire  o*clock,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  differenthouses,  you  call  for 
yoar  dinner.  Tou  begin  by  asking  for  an  even- 
ing  newspaper  and  a  pmt  ot  wiue,  and  fill  up  the 
Order  by  calling  for  soup,  to  be  foUowed  by 
•afanon,  roast  becf,  or  mutton,  as  the  case  roay 
be.  Tou  get  the  newspaper  at  once ;  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  you  get  your  plnt  of  wlne,  and  in 
about  fifteen  minutes  more  your  soup  is  placed 
«pon  the  table.  Tou  must  not  hope  for  itsoooer, 
bat  after  that,  evcrything  follows  with  great  ex- 
actness  and  in  regulär  succession.  Next  to  your 
•afanon  comes  a  huge  mountain  of  bccf  or  a  whole 
leg  of  lamb,  firom  which  you  cut  coliops  to  your 
hMrt*s  content,  and  retain  aa  long  as  you  wish, 
unless  you  choose  to  release  it  at  the'  polite  re- 

Stest  df  the  waiter,  who  may  want  it  **  for  ano- 
er  gentleman,  pleate.^  There  are  no  iaocy 
dishes,  and  yoli  cannot,  except  very  raroly^  get 
^ther  puddings  or  pies.  The  half  of  an  immense 
cheese,  weighing  perhaps  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds,  is  set  before  you  instead,  and  you  make 
5oar  dessert  out  of  that  with  the  assistance  of  the 
remainder  of  your  wine.  Such  is  an  Englisb  ho- 
tel  dinner,  and  it  is  noedless  to  say,  that  if  you 
have  any  appetite,  you  rise  from  it  füll  and  eon- 
teni. 

**  A  Frencb  dinner  requlres  the  saroe  time  for 
its  Performance,  but  it  is  eminently  social,  and  di- 
▼ides  its  charms  for  the  palate  between  the  de- 
Hgbts  of  gossip  and  intrigue.  In  the  way  of  eat- 
ing,  however,  itis  a  dinner  ofshreds  and  patches, 
acaroely  any  part  of  which  you  know,  and  the 
•enttre  bulk  of  which,  in  actual  food,  would  appear 
tru^  insignificant,  if  you  could  only  see  it  laid  in 
tbe  beginning,  before  the  artist^s  knife  went  into 
it  fbr  the  delusion  of  eigfat  or  nine  soore  of  poople. 
The  deficit,  howerer,  is  ingeuiously  made  np  by 
rolle  of  bread  some  twelre  or  fbnrteen  inchee  ioog, 
which  are  laid  beside  yoor  plate»  and  whiob  you 
inaensibly  fill  yourself  with^  durlng  the  interrals 
of  the  courses,  to  aid  you  in  sipping  the  bettle  o( 
daret  wbicb  is  fumished  with  the  bread.  Tou 
rise  with  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  the  bind  quarters 
of  a  frog,  a  wafer  of  beef^  a  shsTlng  of  mutton,  and 
a  fimgment  of  salmon  stewed  away  inside  you  in 
•uceessire  Uyers  of  biscuit  and  bread  moistened 
with  wine,  and  as  you  walk  away  firom  the  table, 
you  ean  scarcely  i^Bsist  the  Impression  that  you 
wonM  make  a  eapital  chowder  or  pot-pie,  if  you 
eonld  oniy  endwe  being  boUed.  Amoag  the 
wbola  of  tbis  melanff^  jom  are  nerer  troalsd  to 
lütter  (citbir  in  KoglaDd  or  Fhnwo)  «nie«  jo« 


specially  demand  it,  and  tbe  pepper  of  both  ooan- 
tries  is  of  a  flavor  that  is  abnost  offennre  to  aa 
American  palate.  In  France,  you  baye  bnt  littls 
Chance  to  use  it,  for  neither  ofthat,  nor  of  aalt,  do 
they  allow  more  than  an  acorn  füll  to  fire  or  alx 
persona.  Indeed,  the  aeem  to  regard  H  aa  an 
insult  to  their  art  when  you  use  either.  The  Eng- 
liah  and  contiuental  butter  ia,  howerer,  unbeara- 
ble  to  an  American,  without  aalt^  und  we  reoogmae 
each  other  continually,  in  travelHng,  by  the  oere- 
mony  of  kneading  aalt  through  it  with  our  kai? es 
as  the  first  preliminary  to  our  meals." 

Thi  Doctob. — Tbe  writer  does  scant  jnstict 
to  tbe  promptitude  of  our  Englisb  bostclfl» 
Jndging,  at  leost,  from  my  own  experience, 
he  must  bave  ligbted  upon  a  preposterously 
$low  bouse. 

The  Laird.^So  say  1 1  In  tbe  Fleab  Market 
Close  at  Edinburgh,  vour  steak  was  smokiog 
u,  ere  tbe  oraei  "    " 


before  you,  < 


der  bad  been  weel  giren  I 


Tbb  Major. — Can  you  conceire  anrihing 
more  repulsive  and  gbastly  tban  the  ibllowing 
peep  into  a  London  cbeap  lodging  bouse :— > 

"  Our  poUcemen  led  the  war  across  the  atreet, 
and  bruahed  the  crowd  away  from  a  narrow  paa- 
aoge,  the  entrance  to  which  seemed  fike  the 
entrance  to  a  pig^tye,  and  was  but  wide  enoogb 
for  US  to  adtance  in  Single  file.  The  board  floor- 
ing,  sluiced  and  undermined  by  continual  atreanu 
of  filtb,  plaahed  under  our  fcet,  and  our  noaet 
were  assaiied  with  yapors  that  seemed  almoat  tan- 
gible  to  the  touch.  However,  we  groped  on,  aoa» 
tained  in  hardihood  by  a  common  example,  thougb 
the  loaa  of  my  handkerchief  almost  made  me  a 
deaerter.  Far  up  in  tbis  foul  aUey  we  came  to  a 
aide  door,  which  let  us  into  an  apartment  aome 
sixteen  feet  Square,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  AO 
was  dark  when  we  entered,  bat  our  lantem  lit  im 
a  sight  such  as  I  bad  never  seen  before,  and  auch 
a  oue  aa  I  pray  God  I  may  never  see  again.  Ia 
that  contracted  lair  lay  thirty  human  beings,  mea, 
women,  and  children ;  yee,  thirty  white  Christiana, 
of  a  Christian  land,  packed  head  and  feet  in  layera, 
like  the  black  cargo  of  a  slave-ahip  under  chase, 
and  moat  of  them,  adults  as  well  as  infants,  as 
naked  as  they  were  bom.  Some  were  &miliea| 
some  were  man  and  wife,  some  were  einsle  lodgeri 
at  a  peuny  a  head.  Some  wore  a  few  scanty 
patches,  others  were  partly  covered  by  a  aheet, 
but  many  were  threadless  and  indüerent  to  expo- 
sure.  In  the  ceatre  of  the  room  stood  a  large  tob 
or  reservoir,  which  the  oomity  of  tbe  apartment 
permitted  to  be  used  by  two  or  three  at  once ;  and 
in  the  muck  and  gloom,  and  stench  and  Tenniii 
of  the  place,  these  larvaa  of  a  stifled  and  rotten 
eifnluBtUioHy  erawled  and  groveUed  an4  pro&ned 
the  rites  of  nature ;  and  what  seems  most  stnmgt 
of  all,  bred  sools  for  immortality.  I  deal  witb  a 
repulsive  aubject,  but  surgery  cannotbe  fksddieai» 
and  I  dwell  upon  the  features  of  tbis  den,  becaaae 
it  exists  almost  withbi  a  stone*s  throw  from  tbe 
palaces  of  nobles,  and  ander  the  nosea,  it  mi^  be 
Said,  of  the  snuffline  hypocrites  of  Ezeter  H&H, 
whose  mock  philanäropy  commissions  emiaaaries 
to  exdte  our  alavesto  insurr ection,^and  who  ploa- 
der  well  meaning  poverty  to  provide  blanketsiad 
biblee  for  tbe  b4>pier  beatben.** 

Tu  Doctob.-— lUs  ia  all  Teiy  tttnible,  mi 
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blood-chfliing,  but  does  Mr.  '>^'ilkes  moftn  to 
infer  that  poverty  and  mfsery  as  abject  aro 
not  to  be  found  in  the  model  Republic?  No 
one  who  has  visited,  as  I  havo  done,  the  Five 
Points  of  New  York  would  have  the  assurance 
to  maintain  the  afßrmation  of  the  proposition ! 

Thb  Laibd. — ^Truc  for  you  Doctor.  And  in 
forther  corroboration  o'  what  you  say  let  me 
read  to  you  the  following  extract  frae  a  New 
York  paper  o'  last  month.  Listen !  "  A  Utile 
§irland  her  m4>ther  toere  found  ßrozen  to  death 
0»  the  moming  of  the  \Uh  in  an  alley  at  the 
SmUh  end  qf  Troy,  New  York.  The  girl,a</ed 
about  ten  yenrs^  wae  itanding  ereet  with  a 
imket  «»  her  amu,^^  If  sie  a  thing  had 
happened  in  London,  Wilkes,  I  will  be  bound 
to  say,  would  hae  ning  the  charges  thereof  in 
your  lugR  tili  deafness,  mercifully,  ßteps  in  to 
your  relief  1 

DocTOB. — ^We  will  take  one  nin  now  upthe 
bay,  to  see  where  the  natural  canal  has  bcen 
fi>nned,  and  then  we  shall  have  had  enough 
uiling  for  one  day. 


Major.  [Looking  at  hü  wateh.]^We  mvsi 
not  be  late,  as  there  is  all  our  home  sederont 
yet  to  do.  I  think  we  had  better  postpone  the 
canal  until  another  opportiinity — especially  at 
I  wish  to  See  about  some  business  respecting 
poor  Allanson. 

Doctor.— Ah  I  poor  fellow,  he  wentoff  Ter/ 
rapidly  at  last 

Db.  Cuticle. — Who  are  you  speaking  of? 

Major. — A  very  worthy  and  clever  Artist 
whoni  Consumption  has  claimed  for  its  own, 
within  the  last  day  or  two.— He  was  the  prin- 
cipal  engraver  for  the  Magazine  untU  withia 
the  last  three  months. 

Laird. — Puir  Allanson!  he  was  %  Ter» 
deserving  fellow,  and  had  he  been  spared  wad 
hae  been  a  credit  to  bis  profession.  He  had 
gude  taste,  and  naebody  can  ever  be  an  engra- 
ver without  it.    However,  let*s  harne  noo. 

[The  Ice-hoat  ü  direeted  to  the  ihore^thef 
landr^and  exeunt] 


ScBNB— rÄ4  Shanty. 

Major — Now,  boys,  we  will  dispose  of  our 
heavy  matter«,  and  then  call  on  Mrs.  Grundy 
to  give  US  her  gatherings,  and  hear  the  Doctor 
OD  rousical  matters. 

Laird — Weel,  Mi^or,  I  hope  you  hae  a 
walth  o*  foreign  news  for  our  delectation. 

Major — Not  a  great  dcal.  I  will  first  read 
you  an  extract  firom  a  letter,  and  then  lay  be- 
fore  you  such  gleanings  as  I  have  deemed 
worthy  of  your  notice.    [Major  reads.] 

It  18  stated  "  on  good  authority,**  that  an  in- 
erease  of  the  army  wUl  be  proposed  soon  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliameni  by  the  noble  seoretary  for 
the  home  department,  Lord  Palmerston. 

X  fear  it  springing  np  on  every  aide  that  the 
n§^  for  emigration  ia  passtng  iti  proper  bounds, 
and  that  we  are  destiaed  before  long  to  behold  an 
Bo|;Uah  Sxodoi,  far  worse  tbaa  that  wbich  has 


depopaUted  Ireland,  and  which  will  drain  away  oor 
best  and  healthiest  blood. 

An  amazing  amount  of  bullion  is  being  poured 
into  the  country.  Two  millions  more  fi^Sm  Aoa- 
tralia  are  just  at  band,  and  five  millions  more  than 
that  has  left  *  its  own  native  land '  for  our  shores. 
The  production  of  gold,  too,  is  increaaing  with 
the  roost  marvellous  rapidity.  New  Zoaland  has 
now  commenced  the  busineas,  and  great  succeati 
has  already  attended  her  ^dlggins.' 

GOLD  IN  NSW   SEALAND. 

It  appears  pretty  certain  that  gold  has  at  Iksl 
been  found  in  New  Zealand,  in  great  abundanee. 
The  Position  of  the  new  gold  field  is  most  ad« 
vantageous.  Vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  bar« 
then  can  go  within  ten  miles,  and  eoasting  crafts 
within  three  roiles  of  the  actiial  workings,  so  that 
the  great  expense  of  land  carriage  will  be  obyia- 
ted.  To  Auckland  this  dlscovery  will  be  of  the 
otmost  importance,  as  it  is  sltuated  wHhin  Ibrij 
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BlilM,  and  wffl  iiAtimUy  be  the  head-qiMrtera  to 

wbich  the  diggert  will  have  (o  reaort  for  aupplies. 

The  tone  of  many  of  the  late  leading  English 

Sapers,  render  H  eTident  that  Great  Britain  places 
tue  reliance  on  the  oft  repeated  declaraUoDS  of 
peace  made  by  the  French  Emperor.  Indeed  theee 
declarations  appear  to  be  totiüly  at  yariance  witb 
tbe  wariike  preparations  going  on  throughout 
France.  The  French  goTemment  are  constnict- 
iag  many  war  steamera,  and  are  buay  at  other  war- 
iike preparations.  French  soldiers  and  saUors  are 
being  trained  to  embark  and  disembark  until  they 
b«Te  beeome  expertatboth — these  preparations 
Biost  mean  sometbing ;  and  we  think  that  they 
can  roean  nothing  so  probable,  as  a  desoent  upon 
England.  It  would  seem  that  the  gOTemment  of 
England  are  inclined  to  this  opinion  themseWes, 
Air  Hiey,  too,  are  nnnsoally  busy  at  their  prepara- 
tions. The  militia  are  regolarly  drilled,  and  are 
instmcted  tobe  in  readiness ata  moment's  notice, 
Ibr  any  emergency.  Mach  actiTity  also  penrades 
the  diflerent  dock  yards  with  careftil  watcbfulness 
along  the  coasts.  The  British  Government  have 
addressed  enquiries  to  the  Railway  companies  as 
to  the  nnmber  of  troops,  raen  and  horses  with 
mnnittons  of  war,  that  each  line  coold  transport  iu 
a  giyen  space  of  time,  firom  one  given  point  to  ano- 
ther.  A  large  military  Station  is  io  be  established 
near  Birmingham,  and  no  more  soldiers  of  the  line 
are  to  be  sent  from  home  at  present.  All  these 
ihings  look  ominons,  altfaongh  every  thing  beto- 
kens  peace.  But  the  most  Singular  incident  in 
connection  with  the  business  is,  that  an  order  to 
Kapier,  tbe  shipbuilder  on  the  Clyde,  from  the 
French  goTemment,  for  sixteen  frigates,  bas  been 
caooelled  by  the  British  Admiralty,  and  a  like 
number  ordered  for  the  English  serrice,  fifty-three 
are,  how<^Ter,  still  reported  as  being  fitted  out. 
(Twenty  line  of  battleships,  eighteen  frigates,  and 
fifieen  smaller  ships  of  war.)  This  s^ws  that 
dark  clouds  are  loomiog  in  the  future. 

The  Du(^ess  of  Sutherland  appears  to  be  In  a 
fair  way  to  gain  a  good  deal  of  a  oertain  kind  of 
notoriety,  and  also  to  have  the  past  acta  and  op- 
pressiTe  conduct  of  the  Pake  reprodoced  and  nar- 
rowly  criticised  by  tbe  pubKc.  This  is  what  peo- 
ple  may  always  expect  as  a  oensequence  of  inter- 
meddling  in  tbe  alfiürs  of  others.  Dunrobin  Cas- 
tle, a  place  **  in  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne**  the 
■eene  of  a  busy,  happy  patriotic  and  tbrifly  popu- 
lation ;  is  now  reduced  to  a  comparative  desert, 
thinly  inhahited  by  a  people  who  are  iar  Arom 
being  happy  or  even  aboTe  want  It  may  perhaps 
be  possible  that  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was 
Ignorant  of  the  cruelties  practised  towards  her 
own  tenants ;  bat  it  is  a  pity  that  she  did  not  in< 
form  herseif  of  the  fact  and  take  the  beam  out  of 
her  own  eye  befbre  she  attempted  to  take  the  mote 
out  of  brother  Jonathan's.  When  the  women  of 
SngUnd  step  beyond  their  proper  spbere,  they  be- 
eome  as  awkwanl  as  a  fish  out  of  water;  and  the 
rebokes  wbich  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  her 
fiiends  are  now  roceiTing  ought  to  induce  otbers 
not  to  meddle  in  afikira  they  do  not  anderstand. 
The  immediate  marriage  of  Louis  Napoleoii  to 
the  Senorita  Montyo,  a  rery  ebarmfaig  young 
Spanish  lady,  is  the  leading  topic  of  French  news 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  last  European  maU ;  nor, 
ooBsidering  the  poaiUon  and  cbaracter  of  the 
jMn  bimsell^  oaght  tbe  intelUge&ce  (o  ezcite 


mach  sorprlse  t  Strongpoints  and  startfing  dbeti 
being  rigidly  the  order  of  the  day,  a  «om  d* 
thiätre  very  naturally  saoceeds  to  a  comp  iHtl. 
Foiled  in  repeated  effbrts  to  ally  himself  witk  Üio 
Royal  families  of  Europe,  and  equally  IbQed  is  \m 
attempts  to  establish  a  disreputable  oonnectiofl 
between  himself  and  the  lady  of  bis  lere,  be  hu 
snapped  bis  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  SoTer«i|u 
who  frowned  on  bim,  and  bumoured  Ins  own 
passion  by  making  the  woman  his  Empren,  vbo 
had  refused  any  more  ambiguous  title.  A  few 
particulars  regarding  the  person  thus  prondnoillj 
set  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  wfll  be  UmA 
elsewhere,  together  with  a  reraarkable  addre«! 
deÜTered  by  the  Emperor  to  his  aaieBUed 
Ministers,  Senators,  and  Legiriators,  wben  oft- 
cially  declaring  to  them  bis  intentieo.  To  Um 
set  Speech  we  would  invite  candid  attention, 
partly  because  it  bas  been  lauded  by  infloeDtial 
portions  of  the  British  press,  whose  oommeadatioe 
carries  weight,  and  partly  becaose  it  exhibiti  in 
strong  colours  that  audacity,  duplidty,  meannen, 
insolence,  and  want  of  principle,  wbich  treno  lea 
component  parts  of  Louis  Napo1eon*8  ebtncter, 
than  are  his  iron  will,  his  impenetraUe  leerccj, 
his  infinite  cunning. 

Do  US  the  favour  to  tum  back  to  this  Ttimted 
document.  It  comnences  with  an  uomitigated 
falsebood,  in  asserting  that  Uie  nation  bas  often 
expressed  its  anxiety  for  his  naptials.  Here  and 
tbere  some  bumpkin  of  a  country  oiBce  bdder, 
in  the  fulsomeness  of  bis  adulation,  bas  indii> 
creetly  bcsoegbi  bis  maater  Io  leave  Imeal  ao^ 
cessors bebind  bim;  but  tbere  has  been  no  ad- 
dress to  this  point  from  bis  obsequiooa  senaton, 
noplehiteüe  from  his  obedient  subjects.  That 
there  might  hsTC  been  no  one  can  donbt,  if  H 
bad  been  thought  adrisable.  The  ballot  bosca 
are  there  tor  the  ready  eigbt  müfions  of  Toters; 
the  prefects  are  there  to  register  ftithtnllj;  tbe 
Moniteur  is  there  to  record  ofRcially.  The  pop- 
ulär Toice  would  have  been  expressed  with  eqiial 
alacrity  on  bebalf  of  a  Russian  Archducbeas,  or 
of  the  VivoncUere  of  a  regiment ;  but  the  Toice 
might  haye  been  troublesome  whilst  Hymen  vai 
anpn^Htious.  It  was  consequentiy  notcalledfor, 
it  waa  not  «ittered.  To  the  justice  ofHisHijef- 
ty*s  reraarks  on  the  proper  mode  of  bringing 
back  France  witfain  the'pale  of  old  monarcbiea, 
no  one  can  object ;  only,  how  n^uch  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  simple  procesa  does  not  appear 
to  bare  hitherto  occurred  to  him.  Tbe  attnaon 
to  Josephine  would  bare  been  a  happy  oae,  if 
the  Great  Napoleon  had  aelected  her  for  an  &b- 
press,  which  he  did  not;  and  between  the  oaiei 
there  is  therefore  no  parallel,  even  if  one  could 
forget  that  **  the  modest  and  good  wife  of  Gene- 
ral Bonaparte"  was  set  aside  for  State  punoaec 
As  for  the  succeeding  paragraph,  in  wbic^  tbe 
Austrian  alliance  and  the  Duke  and  Buche«  of 
Orleans  are  comprised,  nothing  can  exceedita 
absurdity,  unlessitbe  its  injustice.  Wbat  Fate 
condemns  the  present  Emperor  to  bürden  him- 
self with  the  memory  of  bis  predeeesBor,  ia  lea- 
son  or  out  of  seasonf  Must  hto  aiicle*s  ahade 
becomehisddmanof  theseat  Otherw»ewhat 
oould  ha^e  indueed  that  onhappy  alhwea  to 
Maria  Louisa?  What  sort  of  a  goaiaate«  t)r 
the  fiitare  was  it  ?  Did  it  assure  to  Fnmce  the 
frieiMifhip<tfAwtria?    DiditaMDwa&ypaiMaal 
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tdfnUgeß  to  the  bridegproom  of  ÜMi  dayf 
Whtt  genioa  of  stupidtty  coald  haT«  dicUted  Che 
writiug  of  those  Uoea,  inteaded  for  quick-witted 
FreDebmen,  linee  wherein  rojal  alHuice  is  firat 
scoated  on  genenü  priaeiplea«  thaii  held  ap  to 
adminttioQ  when  applied  to  Napoleon  I.,  andthen 
Bcout«d  again  ai  applied  U>  Louis'  own  immediate 
ease  f  What  is  said  regardiog  the  late  Doke  and 
the  üvrng  Dachess  of  Orleans  ia  in  eqoally  bad 
taste. 

The  whole  of  tbe  Orleans  propörij  is  now  alien- 
ited,  the  jear  allowed  fbr  tbe  aale  baTing  expbred. 

Litter  accooDts  from  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
and  aoother  Indian  mail,  have  arriTed.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  devote  room  to  tbe  meagre  and 
nnsatisfactory  Statements  ihat  they  oontain  fix>m 
the  seat  of  war  in  both  pUces.  It  would  be  doing 
no  honour  to  our  gallant  army  at  Baügoon,  were 
we  to  chronicle  at  length  the  trifling  explolta  to 
which  Uiey  have  been  limited  by  the  extraordinary 
eaation  and  inactivlty  of  their  commanding  offleer, 
General  CkKlwin.  His  pompous  deapatches  are 
mnch  too  wordy  and  unimportant  to  be  read  with 
filterest  eren  by  our  niilitary  readers.  For  a 
Worent  reason  we  refrain  firom  making  extracts 
from  Cape  papers.  The  enemy  there  cannot  be 
Ibiind ;  and  the  details  of  marehlngs  and  counter- 
narchings,  and  the  oapture  of  waggons  and  oxen, 
become  dry  reading  for  those  who  bare  ahready 
bad  mach  of  it  submitted  to  them. 

And  now  for  mj  gleanings : 

BOÜMDABISS  OF  THE  FbENOH    EmPIRI. — ^Tho 

object  of  the  new  Imperialist  bröchure  recently 
iinied  in  Paris  by  M.  Masson,  entitled  Let  Limitet 
ü  la  France^  is  to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  and 
intereat  of  Fraiice  to  regain  the  firontier  of  1*795. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  Rhino,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Fyrennees  are  her  natural  limits ;  and  the  wrtter 
arges  that  tbe  French  nationality,  if  confined 
witbin  narrower  boundaries,  is  constantly  exposed 
to  attack,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  any  coalition  of 
the  other  powers  of  Earope ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
kand,  with  the  acquisition  of  Belgium,  Savoy,  and 
the  cifl-Rhenan  provinces,  the  empire  might  be 
leeore  from  the  kindred  rases  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
FsK)i(^  CkniPXTiTioN  FOB  Artillbrt  Hobsss. 
— A  report  has  been  circulated  that  the  French 
Ooremment  has  sent  ordere  over  to  England  to 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  1,000  horses  fit  for 
the  ArtUlery,  to  be  supplied  witbin  three  weeks. 
If  that  be  so,  we  toke  it  to  be  a  method  for  retard- 
faig  aa  mach  as  possible,  the  completion  of  the 
tagmentation  of  that  same  number  of  horses  for 
oar  own  Artillery. 

And  now  Vm  fkiiiy  out  of  breath.  So, 
Doctor,  yoa  must  e^en  read  my  Cölonial  chii- 
ehat  for  me. 

DocTO» — ^With  pleasai^  Ahl  T  see  yoa 
hegm  with  the  Coloaial  Secretary's  despatch. 

**  DowHuia  Stbiit,  15th  Jan.,  1854. 

^  Mt  Lord, — I  bare  the  iionor  to  acknowledge 
yo«r  despateh  of  the  22nd  of  September  kut, 
iddressed  to  my  predecessor,  atid  forwarding  an 
address  to  the  Queen  from  th«  Gommons^of  Oaittda, 
ia  ProTineial  Pariiament  Hssembled,  on  ihe  kub- 
jeet  ef  the  Glergy  Reserres. 

"'S.  This  address  was laidbefore her  Hajeatybj 


my  predeoeasor,  and  yovr  Lordship  Is  prodafely 
aware  from  wlmt  has  recently  passed  on  thls  imt>- 
jeet  hl  the  Imperial  Pariiament,  that  her  Mi^eerty^s 
late  adrisers  bad  taken  the  matter  oontained  in  it 
mto  their  consideration,  and  were  proposing  lo 
commnnioate  with  you  respecting  tt,  when  ttte 
recent  change  in  the  Administration  inteHlftrM 
with  their  intentions« 

'*  8.  In  consequence  ofthat  event  it  became  iiiy 
duty  to  bring  the  bubject  utider  ihe  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  I 
have  now  to  inform  you  that  her  Mi^jesty's  OorertH 
ment  have  determined  upon  advising  herlffgesty 
to  aecede  to  the  prayer  of  that  address.  Iti  arrt- 
ving  at  this  decision  they  have  feit  it  their  dafy 
to  keep  out  of  view  the  question  whether  or  not 
any  alteration  is  at  present  desirable  in  the  mode 
of'appropriatinff  the  Aind  derlved  from  tliese 
Reserves,  esUbOshed  by  the  8rd  and  4th  Yiotorik» 
cap.  78. 

"  4.  They  do  not  deny  that  they  share  in  the  r^ 
gret  expressed  by  Lord  Grey  in  his  despatch  of 
January  27th  1851,  that  any  desire  should  be  ei^- 
tertained  to  disturb  a  settlement  devised  with  a 
view  to  reconcile  conflictlng  interests  and  feel- 
ings,  which  it  Was  hoped  mlcht  have  accomplisbed 
that  object,  but  they  are  fuUy  satisfied  that  nO 
such  sentiments  of  regret  would  justify  the  Go- 
vernment or  PÄrliament  of  this  country  in  with- 
holding  frOm  the  Oanadian  people  througb  their 
representaüves,  tbe  right  of  dealing  as  they  ma?y 
think  proper  with  matters  of  strictly  d<An^tic  in- 
ter^t. 

*'  5.  That  such  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  view 
originally  entertained  by  the  British  ParliAmdtit, 
of  this  question,  appears  evident  from  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  original  constitutional  act  of  81ft 
George  3d,  by  which  a  wide  discretion  was  left 
to  the  then  Oanadian  LegisUture,  to  alter  or  re- 
peal  its  provislons.  That  liberty  it  was  thouglit 
proper  in  fraraing  the  act  of  1840,  to  teiihdrau^ 
but  in  restoring  it,  Her  Majesty's  government  are 
but  reverting  tö  those  general  pHnciples  of  poU- 
cy  which  were  recognized  in  1791,  in  this  in- 
stance,  and  which  had  been  hkbHuiüfy  adopted, 
and  adhered  to  in  the  colonies :  prindples  on  which 
alode  they  conoeived  that  the  governmental 
Oanada  can  or  ought  to  be  oonducted,  and  by  thu» 
maintenance  of  which  they  believe  tiiat  tho« 
sentiments  of  loyalty  to  tbe  Orown  and  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  connexion  with  this  great 
empire,  which  now  animate  the  colony  oan  l>6 
most  effectually  confirmed. 

**6.  They  will,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  folloir 
the  course  already  indicated  by  Lord  Grey  in  the 
despatch  above  referred  to— namely,  to  recom- 
mend  to  Parüäment  to  pass  an  act  giving  to  the 
Provincial  LegisUture  authority  to  niake,  subject 
to  the  pr^enration  of  all  existing  interests,  such 
alterations  as  they  may  think  fit  in  the  present 
arrangements  respe<iting  the  Glergy  Reserve«. 
Her  Majesty^s  Government  are  induced  to  make 
this  reservätion  solely  from  those  conslderätioni 
of  ju«ti<Se  "which  they  rejoice  to  find  so  fully  re- 
cognized in  the  addresses  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  prMented  to  the  Crown. 

**7.  Theknguage  oftbese  addresses  is  such  ak 
to  gire  every  ground  for  oonfidenee  that  the  pow* 
er  to  be  thos  givci*  to  tbe  Provincial  Pariiament 
will  be  exerciMd  with  eaaüon  and  iorbeaimoco 
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towards  tbe  feeKngs  and  mter«eto  of  tU  dasses 
la  tboae  two  gte§X  districtB  whioh  aro  now  lo 
happUj  unitedunder  the  anf^  legisUtion  and 
ffOTernmenl  of  Ganada ;  bnt  I  must  repeat,  that 
u  iB  not  from  a  reliance  on  this  confidenfc  antici- 
pation,  boweTer  strongly  they  may  entertain  it, 
tiial  Her  Mi^sty's  GoTornment  haye  eome  to 
tiieir  present  decision,  bul  because  they  are  aat- 
Med,  on  more  general  principles,  that  the  Par- 
liament  of  Ganada  and  not  the  Partiament  of  the 
United  Klngdom  is  the  body  to  wbich  the  ibnc- 
tiona  of  l^gislation  on  this  anbjuct  most,  for  the 
public  adTantage,  be  committed. 

^  8.  Tou  will  take  an  early  opportnnity  for  com- 
Bunioating  the  contents  of  thki  despatch  to  the 
legislature. 

I  haTe  Jtc. 

NEWCASTLE.»» 
Latkd, — Tonching  these  same  Reserres  I 

haTe  nae  resenre  in  saying  that 

Major. — Pray  sbut  up,  amieo  mio  !  Tou 
night  as  well  discnss  a  cigar,  enthroned  upon 
a  keg  of  gun-powder,  as  enlarge  upon  such  a 
tiieme  in  the  Shanty  I 

Laird. — I  Sit  corrected,  Crabtree. 
DocroR. — Our  Province,  I  see,  is  to  be 
fkTored  with  the  presence  of  an  architectural 
notoriety.  Stephenson,  the  engineer  of  the 
^-famä  Menai  bridge,  is  said  to  be  on  his 
way  to  Canada,  to  construct  a  yiaduct  across 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal 

Major. — Such  an  undertakinr  would  be  a 
great  fitct,  to  use  one  of  the  cberished  slangisms 
of  the  day,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  carried  into 
fififeot. 

DocTOR.— By  the  way,  Major,  did  you  ob- 
nerre  that  a  despatch  has  becn  received  from 
the  British  Goyemment,  declining  to  grant 
medals  to  Militia  Offlcers  who  bad  senred  in 
the  War  of  1812? 

Major. — I  did,  and  must  say  that  the  reso- 
lutton is  at  once  uneeoerous  and  unwise. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  at  the  period 
referred  to,  our  militia  rendered  the  state 
shrewd  senrice, — and  in  the  erent  of  any 
fracM  with  frater  Jonathan,  it  would  b« 
mainly  upon  their  stalwart  arms  that  the 
■albty  of  our  altars  and  beartb-stones  would 
dopend.  Most  short-sighted,  tben,  1  repeat, 
(to  say  nothingof  common  justice,)  is  the  doter 
mination  of  GoTemment  in  tbe  premises. 

DocTOR. — Have  you  heard  anything  of  late 
regarding  the  state  of  matters  in  Nora  Scotia 
fiince  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  ? 
Major. — Tou  will  find  it  as  you  go  on. 
[Doetor  amtinuei:] — 
The  latest  NoTa  Scotia  papera  aro  oeenpied  wüh 
debatea  od  the  ansirer  to  the  address  delivtred  by 
the  Lieutenant  GoTemor,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  ProTince,  The  ohief  questions 
are  "Beciprocity;"  aadthe  *' flsbery  Queation.** 
ßome  ofthe  qiieakefs,  aoiong  whom  was  Mr. 
Howe,  appeared  anxious  to  gire  np  the  exelusire 
rights  to  the  ß^eries,  and  to  aUow  American  Fiah- 
•rmen  to  fish  on  the  aame  terms  as  the  oolonists, 
proTided  tbe  American  gOTemm^it  would  relax 
tts  ooouaercial  restiictions  in  fiiTOur  oC  tbe  Ookmy« 


Other  Speakers,  howeyer,  did  not  approve  of  nch 
an  arrangement,  and  denouneed  the  idea  of  giyfaig 
up  the  flsheriea,  on  any  terms,  in  moet  emphatie 
language.  They  ako  expressed  themselyes  mncli 
annoyed  at  the  Imperial  Ooyemment*8  attempting 
to  settle  the  question  without  haying  first  obtaia- 
ed  the  concurrenee  of  the  Golonial  Goyernment 
and  Pariiament.  M.  WOkins  has  moyed  sereral 
resohitions  to  tbis  effect ;  and  be  faisists  on  tlui 
strict  obeeryance  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  He  de- 
nies the  right  of  the  British  Goyemment  to  annnl 
that  treaty,  and  oomplains  of  the  injnstice  wkick 
the  Golonistf  haye  saiTered  for  years  back  by  tbe 
unwarrantable  and  unehecked  encroaehmeDts  of 
the  Tankees  on  the  Proyincial  Fishing  Groonda 
Further,  he  adyises  the  British  Goyemment  not 
to  allow  the  Americans  the  priyflege  of  tbeM 
Fiiheries,  wbich  he  says,  wÜl  serre  theo  u  • 
nursery  of  sailors  that  they  can  empioj  agiinat 
England  at  any  time. 

Laird. — What  hao  our  eolhetive  witd^m 
been  doing  since  they  re-assembied  at  Quebec  t 

Major. — Why,  man,  they  have  not  hsd 
tiroe  to  draw  breath  yet,  after  theh*  eold  p3- 
grimago  to  the  city  of  Wolfe  and  MentcaW 
You  must  allow  them  to  recruit  for  a  week  or 
two,  before  tackling  to  the  tough  busmess  of 
the  Session. 

[Doctcr  c<mtinuesl:  - 

The  treaty  between  England  and  the  United 
States  brought  by  the  Africa,  on  her  last  paeeige 
to  New  York,  being  ratified  by  tbe  British  Got- 
erament,  was  concluded  about  a  fortnight  ago  at 
Washington  between  Messrs.  Crompton  and  Ere- 
rett.  It  cmbraces  two  subjects — the  fisbery  ques- 
tion and  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  North  American  Colonies.  Amoag 
other  things  it  proyides  that  colonial  yeseels  mtj 
obtain  American  registeis.  The  Americans  dii- 
approye  of  tbis  article,  Inasmuch,  as  they  argue, 
that  it  would  brine  colonial  sbip-builders  into  (fi- 
rect  competition  with  their  own,  and  that  aa  Amo^ 
ican  builders  are  Hable  to  pay  duty  on  sereral  arti- 
des  used  in  ship  building,  such  as  iron,  cordag«, 
ftc,  upon  wbich  the  coTonists  pay  no  duty,  äe 
adyantage  In  fayor  of  the  lattcr  would  be  mani- 
fest. For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  presomed 
that  the  treaty  will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  matter  will  be  suffered  to  stand  oteruntfl 
General  Pierce  comes  into  power,  and  he  is  aaid 
to  be  fi^yorable  to  Reciprocity  and  free  trade  In  tha 
most  liberal  yiew  of  the  case.  So  that  the  long 
talked  of  Reciprocity  may  beoome  a  thing  of  reafity 
afterall 

Major— One  moment,  Doetor.  I  did  not 
intend  to  haye  taken  any  netice  yet  of  the 
Harbour  Comroission,  as  it  is  scarcely  ripe  fer 
public  discussion,  but  a  little  extract  relat- 
ing  to  the  Don  Struck  me  particularly.  Yoq 
will  find  it,  Doetor,  in  the  next  paragraph; 
read  it 

[Doetor  «isaeZ»];^- 

The  Don  shonld  be  preyented  aHogether  (Mä 
diseharging  itself  into  the  bay — to  eifect  wbidi  I 
would  eut  a  canal  from  some  point  bek>w  tbt 
bridge  hito  the  lower  bay  (Ashbridge^sX  tt  ths 
•ame  Urne  makhig  an  opening  through  th«  penhip 
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foli^ppoflite  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  or,  as  it  would 
tken  be,  Uie  rirer,  so  as  to  give  to  the  waters  free 
egreas  to  the  lake.  I  woutd  divert  the  stream 
ioto  tbis  new  Channel  by  throwing  a  dam  across 
itspfesent  **deboQchinent,**  or,  ifneccssary,  right 
«eresi  the  Iower  aide  of  the  baj.  The  distance 
fitNB  the  new  mouth  of  the  rirer  across  Ash- 
bridge*8  Bay  would  be,  comparatiTelv  speaking, 
10  sbort^  that  the  current  would  be  likelj  to  retain 
hs  Ml  force  so  as  to  carrj  away  most  of  the  silt 
into  the  outer  lake,  and  at  the  annual  period  of 
freshetSf  would  have  the  effect  of  slnicing  the 
opeoing,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  clear  and  free 
(rom  an  nndue  accumulation  of  sand.  Another 
effect  likely  to  be  produeed  would  be,  the  forming 
of  mneh  deposit  from  the  floods  of  the  Don,  in 
mr  of  the  dam,  thereby  tending  to  raise  the  low 
Uods  m  that  Ticinity,  ontil  perhaps  a  considerable 
width  along  the  margin  and  fronting  on  the  bar- 
bor,  would  be  arailable  for  building  or  other  pur- 


Major— Now,  Laird,  for  your  "  Facts." 

LAiRD—Facts  hae  I  nane,  so  I  have  just 
prepared  a  lang  screed  o'  obsenrations  that  I 
think  are  quite  as  gude. 

DocTOB— We're  all  attention. 

Laird — ^I  have  aye  thocht  that  we  puir  folk 
who  win  our  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  o'  cur 
broo,  dinna  think  as  much  o'  oursels  as  we 
ooght,  and  these  remarks  are  the  fhiit  o' 
my  cogitations.    [Reads: 

TRI  rARlfIR*S  IirrLüENCR— CAN  FARMIITO  BB  MAOB 
PROFITABLK? 

Thi  tme  test  of  ability  for  fanning,  all  the  world 
OTer,  is  the  greatest  amount  of  success  in  the  man- 
agementof  those  two  practical  antipodes,  eo»t  and 
rttMÜ.  A  man  who  may  raise  enormous  crops  at 
a  cost  of  ten  times  all  that  these  crops  will  repay ; 
or  who  may  compel  bis  farm  laboren«,  however  in- 
duttrions  and  efBciont  they  may  be,  to  work  with- 
oat  tools,  or  at  best,  to  hoe  bis  com  with  a  gar- 
den  trowel,  or  to  water  his  cattle  in  an  egg  shell 
— woald  be  set  down  as  decidedly  a  bad  managor. 
Od  the  contrary,  the  farmer  who  applies  his  meaus 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  reeults,  whether  by  enriching  the  land 
nltimately,  or  increadng  its  iinmediate  producta 
—who  tums  all  the  «urrents  of  waste  into  profita- 
ble Channels— shows  that  the  touch  of  his  band  is 
that  of  a  mastcr,  and  that  he  posaesses  the  tme 
philo9opher*s  stone,  which  tums  all  his  applied 
eaergiesinto  gold. 

Bot  our  present  object  is  not  to  point  out  the 
bert  way  to  secore  large  dividends  from  farm  capi- 
tiL  We  shall  deviate  for  ouce  from  tbis  almost 
Roirersal  traok,  and  endearor  to  show  how  the 
&niier  may  increase  the  physical  and  mental 
eomfort  of  himself  and  tbose  about  him,  quite  as 
nnch  (and  by  the  outlay  of  far  less  monied  capi- 
tal,)  as  by  simply  heaping  together  piles  of  gold. 
Th«  means  by  whioh  this  most  desirable  result  is 
to  be  secured,  !s  the  proper  u»e  of  hin  inßumee. 
'*ifyinfluence?  I  hare  no  influenoe!**  exchiim 
aboiiof  moderate  fiirmert,  more  ambitious  and 
mtlets  perhaps,  than  they  are  willing  to  admit, 
<od  who  fftiled  to  sooure  any  nomination  at  the 
laat  town  caueos.  *•  What  influence  can  I  possi- 
bij  hsTe,**  grayely  expostulates  the  more  sedate 
ooontiy  reaidenti  "  when  I  cannot  OTea  persuade 


my  own  boys  to  aroid  the  city  and  become  culti« 
▼ators  of  the  soil?**  "  You  can't  expect  us  to 
have  any  influence?**  is  the  inquiring  exclama- 
tion  of  the  young  farmer  of  taste,  who  failed  ia 
saving  from  the  remorseless  axe,  a  beautiful  groop 
of  sugar  maples  which  stood  in  the  public  road ; 
and  whose  public  spirit  has  been  chilled  by  the 
jeers  of  his  stupid  neighbors,  for  proposing  to  lino 
the  highwaT  with  a  mile  of  forest  trees. 

But  our  triendsmust  not  by  any  means  despair. 
They  possess  a  power  of  which  they  are  not  con- 
scious,  although  it  may  not  be  capable  of  operat- 
ing  quite  in  the  way  they  would  most  desire. — 
The  truth  is,  there  are  too  many  who  are  lookiag 
only  for  some  great  or  extraordinary  occasion  to 
exercise  their  powers.  They  may  profitably  re- 
member  the  £able  of  the  sweeping  mountain  tor- 
rent,  that  was  soon  dry,  contrasted  with  the  per* 
petual  rill,  which  always  enliyened  and  refreshed 
its  banks,  and  in  proceas  of  time  filled  a  yast  lake 
with  its  waters. 

In  the  first  place,  erery  one  may  exert  a  most 
healthful  influence  for  rural  taste.  A  friend  of 
ours  moved  into  a  district  of  country  where  the 
people  generally  would  bare  been  regarded  asut- 
terly  destitute  of  all  taste  of  the  kind.  He  could 
not  persuade  a  Single  man  among  them  to  plant 
an  ornamental  tree.  He  however  resolved  to  have 
the  comforts  and  embellishments  of  country  life, 
though  of  a  cheap  character,  for  his  own  family, 
His  wondering  neighbors  began  to  inqoire  about 
the  trees  he  planted,  "  that  were  good  for  nothing 
but  to  look  at,**  and  pitied  the  wretched  taste 
which  he  exhibited  by  not  placing  hislilacs,  honey* 
sucklcs,  magnolias  and  evergreens,  **  alt  in  a  row.** 
But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  the  works  of  tme  taste, 
that  the  rooro  they  are  scratinized,  the  more 
pleasing  they  appear ;  and  those  rüde  inhabitants 
evinced,  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  that  the  la- 
tent principle  of  genuine  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful,  which  had  so  long  slumbered  wlthin  them, 
was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  little  plan- 
tations  of  roses  and  shmbbery  about  their  dwel- 
lings,  that  they  might  enjoy  something  of  the  most 
delightful  home  sccnery  which  they  had  been  ii^- 
sensibly  led  to  admire  in  their  pioneer  neighbor. 
It  was  not  many  years  before  a  great  change  had 
corae  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  many  had 
learned  that  there  was  some  satisfaction  in  neat 
dwellings  surrounded  by  tasteful  grounds. 

In  the  next  place,  overy  one  may  exert  a  most 
valuable  and  powerful  influence,  in  leading  hie 
children,  and  those  more  immediately  beneath  his 
care,  to  exalted  views  of  the  scenes  around  them. 
It  does  not  at  all  deatroy  or  lesson  one*s  skill  to 
manage  those  two  refhictory  opponents,  Cost  and 
Profit,  to  look  up  occasion  ally  from  the  plough- 
point  before  him,  to  the  rieh,  varied,  and  magni- 
ficent  panorama  around  him, 

Fmm  the  bloe  riro,  where  tlcies  and  moHnlams  moaC, 

Dowti  to  the  very  turf  beneath  hi«  feet ; 

neither  does  it  at  all  require  the  rare  gifts  of  the 
"  Philosophie  few**  to  look  upon 

The  warUinf  woodland.  the  reeoundinir  sho?«, 
*  ^Te«,  the  gamitnre  of  fiek* 
nial  ray  of  inoming  gUds, 


The  pomn  of  groTea,  the  gamitnre  of  fields. 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  inoming  gUda 
And  all  that  echoef  to  the  fong  of  even, 


with  soroething  of  the  eye  of  a  painter,  naturaliai^ 
and  admirer  or  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  in  De. 
sign.    This  study  very  soon  beoomes  con(a|poap 
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We  knew  a  skilfUl  culti^ator  of  the  earth,  whose 
delight  in  reading  the  works  of  creation,  had  ren- 
dared  bim  quite  as  sküful  in  making  this  studj 
attractive  to  othera;  and  wben  we  bave  remem- 
bered  the  great  numbers  of  young  pcople  wbom 
he  had  fasciuated  into  thia  pursuit,  we  have  often 
involuntarilj  been  led  to  contrast  htm  with 
**•  The  churl  who  hold«  it  heresy  to  think. 
And  knows  no  music  but  tbe  doUar*t  chink  ; 
Who  never  foiuid  what  good  from  «cieiice  gnvr 
8a ve  ihe  graiid  irulh,  ihal  oiie  aud  one  make  two; 
And  he,  across  whose  brain  scaree  dare  to  creep, 
Augbt  bul  the  parent  pair,  togt^  tohmpJ* 

Again — every  farmer  may  exert  an  excellent  in- 
finence  in  hia  own  neigborhood  in  many  ways. 
By  perseTerance,  he  may  accomplish  mucL  in  ele- 
Tating  the  eharacter  of  the  neighbou  ing  schoola 
— those  fountains  from  which  are  to  flow  the  very 
Ufe-streams  of  intelligence  to  oar  auccessors  Ön 
tbe  great  theatre  of  life.  He  may  promote  agri- 
calttiral  knowledge  by  aasisting  in  the  diffusion  of 
periodicalfl.  He  may  oflen  find  means  to  contri- 
bnte  to  the  bappiness  of  those  wbom  aickness  haa 
Btripped  of  physical  comforts.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
oesaary  to  point  out  all  the  ways  in  which  a  really 
earnest,  slraight  fbrward,  kmd  and  modeat  man, 
may  benefit  tbe  Community  in  which  he  lives,  if 
he  is  not  afraid  of  labor,  although  all  and  even 
more  may  bo  done  while  othera  may  be  idling, 
talking  uonaense,  or  attending  public  amusements 
— «nd  it  is  impofisible,  from  the  Tery  nature  of 
thinga,  that  all  this  should  not  make  a  streng  im- 
pression  on  those  who  come  in  contact  In  bis 
own  fiimily,  too,  bis  iufluence  is  stUl  grcater  than 
elsewhere,  eitherfbr  good  or  eriL  Domestic  sun- 
flhine  or  storrasare  very  much  at  the  commund  of 
tiie  head  authority.  A  sinde  ill-natured  reroark 
will  often  send  its  poison  and  contagion  through  a 
whole  household — a  uniform  air  of  kindness  can- 
notfail  greatly  to  sollen  the  asperities  of  life ;  and 
especiaily  wben,  to  speak  colloquially,  **  every 
thing  goes  crooked/  a  few  words  fitly  spoken, 
will  drop  like  balm  into  the  corroding  Irritation  of 
bad  nature,  and  üke  the  atmosphere  of  spring, 
breathe  cbeerfVilness  and  sweetness  about  those 
within  their  influence. 

Now,  if  any  one  belieTe  that  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  these  duties  doet  not  greatly  increase 
one*s  own  bappiness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bappi- 
ness of  others,  **  then  has  he  no  human  blood  in 
bis  veins."  He  is  one  ofthose  chrysalides  of  mor- 
tality,  whose  object  in  living  is  to  sufTer  as  little, 
and  ei\joy  as  much  as  possible,  within  their  own 
•heU  of  physical  selfishuess.  There  are  others 
who  assent  to  all  we  baye  said,  but  who  commit 
the  supreme  folly  of  chasing  the  rainbow  of  pro- 
mised  enjoyment,  by  trymg  ßrtt  to  gel  tieh  I  No 
wonder  that  farroers*  sons  rushinto  the  city,  wben 
their  country  homes,  with  the  inexhaustible  at- 
tractions  which  mighi  be  thrown  around  them,  are 
inade  repulst  ve,  or  at  least  dull.  Fortunately,  the 
exercise  of  taste  in  rural  improvements — the  study 
^  the  beauties  of  country  life — the  Performance 
of  neighborhood  mmenidea— and  the  sootbing  in- 
fluenoe  of  kindness  in  famiUet— do  n<»t  require  tbe 
ineome  of  a  dake ;  and  he  who  has  accomplished 
all  these  well,  ii»  addiUon  to  the  skilful  manage- 
ment  of  bis  plantation,  has  perhaps  as  Just  an  ex< 
pectation  as  any  one,  of  a  pleasant  evening  in  bis 
Kfe,  in  tbe  hope  that  he  haa  not  Rrad  whoUy  In 
raiiu 


Too  much  hard  work  for  the  money  camed,  1» 
the  general  cry  agalnst  fiirming;  aad  there  ha« 
been,  in  days  past,  and  still  is  much  trutL  in  it. — 
Let  any  man  spend  some  time  in  an  mgriculuinil 
district,  aud  see  the  labor  of  men,  women  and 
children,  and  we  feel  sure  be  will  be  dispooed  to 
joln  the  cry  ;  but  we  hope  lor  improvemeut  In  thia 
respect  Farmers  are  becomine  better  cdncated 
than  they  have  been,  and  with  education  will  come 
wants  and  tastes  to  be  gratified ;  and  with  edaca- 
tion,  too,  will  come  the  ability  to  gratify  thoae 
wants.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ewer  ex- 
peci  or  wish  to  see  the  time  come  wben  fianncra 
will  desire  to  live  according  to  the  ßiahionable 
mode  of  living  in  our  large  cities,  but  we  do  de- 
sire and  pray  for  the  time  to  come  wben  they  will, 
as  a  mass,  be  educated  with  the  mannen  and  feel- 
ings  of  true  gentlemen,  possessing,  too,  the  leam- 
ing  and  ability  to  make  their  wants  known,  andto 
demand  the  rights  which  belong  to  them  aa  owTier» 
and  occnpants  of  the  soll  of  thia  vast  oonntry. 
We  would  see  farmers  not  lords  of  the  creation  in 
name^  while  they  are  truly  slaves  in  deed^  bat  ele- 
vated to  their  proper  position.  It  can  be  done — 
it  must  be  done.  We  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to 
press  the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  tho  ^^rm- 
ers.  The  movements  fbr  our  benefit  must  origi- 
nate  with  ua,  eertainly  no  other  clasa  of  men  wiB 
imdertake  thera  for  ua.  A  Convention  of  imxwacta 
called  to  meet  at  Toronto,  at  aome  fiitore  dsy , 
wben  no  other  business  would  be  before  them  to 
distract  their  attention,  would  be  productire  of 
much  good.  So  much  dissatisfacUon  is  expressed 
from  many  quarters,  about  the  profit  of  agricul- 
ture  being  altogetbcr  inadequate  to  the  labor,  that 
we  would  elftdly  see  where  the  foult  lies,  and  have 
it  corrected  if  possible.  Our  own  hunible  opinioa 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  we  hold  the  power 
in  our  own  bands  to  rectify  all  the  difficulties,  pro- 
viding  we  use  itproperly.  The  nineteenth  centn- 
ry  has  brought  changes  to  all  dasses  of  men. — 
Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  farmers  can 
form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  A  choiee  lies  be- 
fore  them,— it  is  simply  this,  either  to  raiae  them- 
selves  by  education  to  their  Uwful  itiheritance,  or 
to  kweit  through  ignorance,  and  to  remain  for  erer 
mere  '*  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.** 

And  DOW,  Doctor,  fbr  yoiü*  sdence  and  «rt. 

DocTOR— I  have  already  told  yoa  thmt  the 
(7arMu2ian«/(mma/does  the  thing  so  well  as  to 
sapersede  the  necessity  of  our  attempttng  it ; 
besides,  I  bare  aheady  given  you  a  safficient 
dose  in  the  ice-boat  al>oat  the  Lorraine  Shilaa 
and  other  matters. 


Major— Tmc ;  weD,  thcn,  we  will  i 
MuB.  Grundy,  pluck  the  fipuit  of  her  "  gatb«r- 
ing8|  «nd  then  call  <m  you,  Doctor,  to  d(Me 
the  evening*8  work  with  your  8ong  and  mas^ 

DocTOB— 'I  have  really  a  Tery  pretty  aon^ 
from  the  Mus.  Bac;  it  will  WeU  repay  tise 
trouble  of  leaming  it  My  remarks,  as  nsiuil,  are 
without  fear,  fsror,  or  afiecticm,  aod  if  they  do 
not  aatisfy  every  one,  I  cannot  help  it.  ^r 
the  bye,  OravelK  is  positiveily  spoken  of  as 
meditating  a  visit  nill  it  tiot  be  a  treatf 
Orarelli  and  Alboni — the  two  ereatest  can- 
traltos  in  the  world.    My  New  x  ork  adricfiB 
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TcportAIboDi  as  about  to  Tisit  Toronto  in 
Jone. 

[Enter  Mf%  Orundy  mth  Ti0r  oontribuHon*, 
Mn.  Orundy  reads]: — 

Our  fair  sobscribert  will  perceive  (hat  the  lacd 
wiirtcoats  and  Jacket  bodies  are  not  so  mucb 
womfor  evening  coetmne  as  laat  seasoo;  the 
bodief  «I»  tUmaeher  are  most  in  faTor.  NaJrrow 
party-oolored  friagea  are  being  introduoed  for 
trimming  erening  dreases.  Satins  and  rieh  silks 
are  also  trimmed  with  rather  broad  and  fbll  silk 
fiinges. 

In  mantles,  the  Vntcria  and  Monimorency 
are  the  moet  in  faror. 

In  conseqnenee  of  the  mildness  of  the  season, 
ladies  are  wearing  bonneto  rather  backward  on 
the  hetd,  as  dttring  ^e  last  snmmer. 

DBCKlPnOM  07  FLATl. 

CiiBiAOK  CosTincs. — ^Dress  of  rabj  satin,  the 
dürt,  k>ng  and  fall,  is  withont  trimming.  MantiUe 
«f  Mack  Telret,  the  ends  in  front  falUng  broad  and 
•quare :  it  is  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  lace  which 
terBinate  in  the  front  of  the  arm,  the  first  row  of 
the  lace  being  extremelj  broad ;  the  bottom  of 
the  front  ends  are  finished  by  the  broader  lace ; 
abore  the  lace  and  down  the  fronts  of  the  imm- 
Uüt^  is  a  plaiting,  <l  veMe^  of  satin,  eaoh  edge  of 
the  plaitlng  conISned  bj  a  narroy^  band  of  TeWet. 
Boonet  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  bUck  Telvet, 
Tery  low  at  each  aide  are  placed  a  white  and 
blaek  feather,  the  white  feather  is  tumed  up  to 
ky  on  the  front  dose  to  the  edge,  the  black  one 
droops;  the  strings  are  of  broad  pink  satin  rlb- 
bon. 

PaondfADK  CkÄTums.— Victoria  mantle  of 
rieh  dariE  mby  Telvet.  Bress  of  brocade  ailk. 
Bonnet  of  amber  satin;  a  trimmhig  of  stamped 
UackTelTetiskiidonfiie  front, -where  the  satin 
JB  piain ;  the  orown  is  composed  of  himilUmt  of 
•atin,  dirided  and  edsed  by  a  tefy  narrow  ruehe^ 
h  the  oentre  of  which  is  a  row  of  narrow  black 
▼elret ;  the  cnrtain  corresponds  with  the  fhmt ; 
the  edge  of  the  bonnet  is  finished  by  a  narrow 
bUeklace;  theinteriortrimmingisof  pale  amber 
t&Utt 

O^Manteau  of  blaok satin;  it  is  trimmed 
entirely  round  with  a  silk  fringe,  abore  which  is 
a  plaiting  ä  vmlU  of  sathi ;  two  rows  of  fringe 
tre  placed  at  equal  distances  firora  the  bottom, 
cedi  headed  by  a  plaiting  h  veilU ;  large  sqotfe 
eoDar  trimmed  to  correspond.  fionnct  of  drawn 
white  silk ;  the  brim  roond  and  open,  is  finished 
bj  a  narrow  rmeks  ;  a  fall  white  feather  is  placed 
attherightside;  white  roses  and  foliage  oma- 
■Mt  the  interior. 

Sminia  Go8TinrK.^I>ressesofchecked^/ae^0 
■3k,  shaded  pink  and  white :  the  skirt  «pens  at 
«ech  aide  onabreadthof  white  satfai;  the  satin 
li  eat  k>nffer  than  the  dress,  and  oonsequently  is 
aUtt&efbll;  it  is  galhered  across  at  eqräd  distan- 
eeS|  foradng  pvA,  which  are  diTided  by  narrow 


bands  of  silk ;  the  edges  of  the  skirt  at  each  aide 
of  the  opening  are  finished  by  a  plaiting  of  nar- 
row ribbon.  The  low  pointed  body  opens  on  a 
stomacher  of  white  satin  a  little  fuU  and  croesed 
by  narrow  bands  of  black  silk ;  a  broad  lace 
fbrming  a  berth«  at  the  back,  narrows  to  a  point 
in  front  at  each  aide  the  stomacher :  the  sleeTO 
is  formed  by  two  puffings,  one  of  sUk,  the  other 
of  white  satin,  finished  by  a  narrow  pink  band 
and  deep  lace  raffle. 

GIMKRAL  OBSSaTATIOHS    ON    FASHION  AHD  DRI8S, 

Alf  extensiTe  wedding  for  which  a  Parisian  dress- 
maker  has  recently  been  coramissioned  to  execate 
for  a  young  Engllsh  lady  of  high  rank,  comprises 
a  number  of  splendid  dresses,  together  with  seTe- 
ral  complete  Court  costomes.  We  select  for 
deecription  those  which  are  most  remarkable  fbr 
their  novelty. 

One  is  a  Court  dress  of  white  moire  antique ; 
the  skirt  yery  long  and  omamented  ap  the  front 
with  embroidery,  consiating  of  krge  bouquets  of 
convolvulus.  The  flowers  and  their  foliage  are  of 
natural  colors,  and  are  embroidered  in  floss  sük^ 
whilst  the  stamens  and  the  stems  are  worked  in 
silver.  The  rest  of  the  dress  is  scattered  with 
sprigs,  cofiaisting  of  light  bnds  of  coutoItuIus. 
The  sleevee  are  of  the  Venetlan  form,  demi-long, 
reaching  just  below  the  elbow  at  the  back  of  the 
arm,  and,  in  firont,  looped  up  by  an  agraffe  of  pre- 
cious  stones.  The  corsage  is  not  pointed,  but 
straight  at  the  weist  and  draped  at  the  bosom.  To 
this  dress  is  added  a  Court  train  of  cerulean  blne 
▼elTet  attached  to  the  waist  by  a  eeifUure,  embroi« 
dered  in  sUver  laroa,  and  fastened  by  an  agrafe 
set  with  jewels,  the  same  as  those  employed  to 
loop  up  äie  sleeves.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
train  are  edged  with  rieh  embroidery,  representlng 
wheat  ears  and  blue-bells  in  sUver  lama.  The 
coiffure  to  be  wem  with  thiB  dress  is  a  wreath  of 
diamonds  in  the  form  of  a  Coronet,  with  Tcry  wide 
barbet  <^  blonde  descending  to  the  Shoulders. 

Another  costume  is  of  a  more  &nciful  charaoter, 
but  very  elegant.  The  dress  is  of  pink  therry 
velvet,  trimmed  in  front  with  six  rows  of  fringe, 
graduated  in  width.  This  fringe  is  formed  of  pmk 
chenllle,  and  it  has  an  open-work  heading.  The 
corsage  has  no  point  at  the  waist,  and  has  a  berthe, 
which  is  croesed  in  front  en  ccntr,  The  berthe 
and  the  sleeves,  which  are  short,  are  trimmed 
with  pink  ohenille  fringe.  The  Court  train  whbh 
accompanies  this  dress  is  rounded  and  compoeed 
of  black  salin,  lined  with  pink  satin,  and  edged 
all  round  with  a  wreath  of  weeds  and  aquatio 
plants  embroidered  in  relief  with  pink  chenllle. 
This  trimming  has  a  yery  novel  and  pretty  eflbct. 
The  head-dress  oonsists  of  fbur  plaits  or  twists  of 
ptnk  therry  velvet.  One  of  these  plaits  is  placed 
just  aboTe  the  bandeaux  of  front  hair,  and  tho 
other  three  are  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
slightly  apart  at  the  top,  and,  meeting  hi  a  peint 
above  the  ears,  are  there  Joined  by  the  ends  of 
the  OD»  pairing  over  ihe  fit>nt  hiür.  At  the  pobit 
of  Union  on  eiush  aide  are  i>ow8  and  flowing  enda 
of  pink  therry  velvet  and  satin  ribbon  embroider- 
ed with  sllver,  and  attached  by  dlamond  wheat- 
ears.  The  gloves  are  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of 
tolle  sprigged  with  small  roeebuds.  Two  braoe- 
lets  are  deeUned  to  eoraplete  this  costume.  One 
oonsists  of  topazes  and  cameos,  and  the  other  la  a 
Isjrge  braoelet  of  richly  wrought  gold  set  with  rubiei 
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I  broke  my  lore  t  she  saM  Da  naj ; 

We  pledged  our  towb  ;  it  seemed  a  dream 
Ibe  foiuiy  hoara  fled  swift  away» 

AM  foam  bella  on  the  whirling  stream, 
teth  was  a  new-born  paradiae, 

A  fiOrj  land  of  wild  delight; 
We  apoke  not, — in  each  other^s  ejet, 

Ow  every  thought  we  read  arighc 


Time*8  atayless  chariot  roUed  along, 

Agaln  I  sat  by  Bothwell*a  ha' 
Bai  nae  mair  came  the  linty*8  Bong, 

The  summer's  balm  had  paflfled  awa*, 
Gauld  was  the  gloaming  honr;  and  loud 

December'8  blast  swept  o*er  GIyde*8 
Hearing  along  with  sleety  oloud, 

The  screech-owls  eldritch  beding 


Oh  welcome  winter;  fbr  to  me, 

The  garish  sammer  smiles  in  Tain, 
And  songs  of  birds  fidl  jarringly, 

lipon  the  heart  whose  hopes  are  slain, 
Bot  blow  ye  winds ;  H  likeo  me  well, 

To  hear  yoa  hoarsely  roand  me  raTe, 
Henceforth ;  'meng  yoo  Vd  «Ter  dweD— 

Dirgeo  ye  howl  o*er  H ary's  grare. 
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ttR.   l»XIOX*8  nitST  8(JB8CRIFTI0N  CONCIBT. 

OüR  aiiticipationfi  in  relation  to  this  Ckmcert  were 
fiilly  realized,  and  seldom  hau  a  morc  flattering 
roceptk»  greeted  a  corps  operatique.  The  Per- 
formances were  a  little  late  in  commencing,  but 
tiie  audienoe  could  easily  perceive  that  Mr.  Paige 
was  unremitting  in  hk  cxertions  not  to  keep  them 
longer  than  poesible — 00  they  bore  the  sbort  delay 
with  good  humored  philosophy.  In  so  long  a  Pro- 
gramme it  18  impOfisible  to  touch  npon  ererything, 
aod  we  really  find  it  very  dilBcolt  to  particularice. 
HoweFer,  we  will  begin  by  remarking  that  the 
opening  orerture  was  very  good,  and  seemed  to 
give  general  satia&ction.  With  the  opening  part 
of  theopera  from  »*  Bella  Venexia"  to  "Vienil 
la  danaa  invitad,'*  we  were  not  satisfied ;  we  did 
not  think  that  Mr.  Strathey  seemed  at  home  in  bis 
dvtiee,  and  although  he  is  most  undoubtedly  a 
Iborongh  rausieiaa,  we  are  afraid  that  he  raUier 
threw  äe  first  cborus  into  confusran  from  bis  want 
of  ezperience  as  an  accompanyist  and  director. 
The  Brindisif  bowever,  made  amends,  and  we  can 
with  justice  assore  the  singers  that  we  haTe  heard 
it  at  the  Broadway  opera  bouse,  with  Bishop  as  a 
prima  donna,  and  Bocbsa  as  conductor,  when  it 
was  neither  as  correctly  nor  as  spiritedly  ezeeuted. 
Any  little  defects  were,  howerec,  speedi^  for- 
gotten  when  the  first  notes  of  Lucrezia^s  opening 
cayatina,  **  Com'  k  beU^  quäle  iocanto,*^  were 
heard.  We  hav«  seldom  known  such  wonderful 
improvement  aa  we  noticed  in  Miss  Paige's  voice, 
both  in  power  and  dearness  of  Tocalisa&n.  Her 
abging  of  this  «ong  was  trulyartistic;  itwaagiren 
with  grace,  tendemess,  and  that  tnUhfiäuesa  of 
«xpTMMOf»  which  cbaracteriies  this  young  lady  s 
•inging.    We  must  not  omit  the  finale,  "Maffeov 


i,  mffnora,  son  io,**  which  told  with  wonderful 
effect.  Mr.  Paige,  as  Gennaro,  was  very  effectiTe 
in  tlie  duet  with  Lucrecia,  and  in  the  beautifttl 
**  Bi  pescatore  ignotnle.'*  Mr.  Hecht  was  evidently 
•nffering  from  a  oold,  which  of  eourse  prevented 
his  doing  himself  Justice ;  bis  part  was  nevefChe- 
theless  well  sung.  We  do  not  remember  eyer  to 
have  heard  Mr.  Humphrey^s  yoioe  to  such  advan- 
tage  as  on  this  oocask>n ;  he  was  «TidsnUy,  OQ  bis 
metUe,  and  right  well  did  he  acquit  bimselC  Hi& 
äiu^  was  expresBiTe,  and  really  Tery  fine. 

The  secood  part  of  the  progrtmme  was,  with 
OM  ezception,  English.  The  excoption,  howeyer, 
was  one  of  the  gems  of  the  eyening^— a  tenetto 
MngbyMr.  Paige,  Miss  PlOge,  and  Mr.  Hwiiphreys 
^«nd  was  giyen  with  such  eifeet  as  t9««usean 
Mthvsiastio  borst  of  appkuse,  and  a  yociferous 
Jemand  for  an  enoore.  Whilewe  think  ofit,  we 
wmU  renind  the  Tofonto  Mdi«ices  that  lunipi 


are  not  made  of  leather,  and  cannot  last  Ibr  erer; 
a  demand  for  an  encore  is,  tberefore,  sometimes 
unmerciful^-as,  fbr  instance,  in  the  difficolt  and 
trying  "  Polka  song,'»  so  weU  sung  by  Miss  Paige. 
Had  not  the  performers  been  possessed  of  the 
most  inyincible  good  humor,  they  could  not  baye 
stood  the  repeated  calls  on  their  patience.  "  Avis 
an  lecteur.*^  We  trust  we  have  said  eDough— 
spaoe  forbids  cur  enkuiglng ;  but  we  cannot  pass 
oyer  "The  last  roee  of  summer."  When  Miss 
Paige  sings  thia,  she  almoet  reooncüee  ua  to  Eng« 
lish  music  We  can  jgiye  her  no  greater  preise 
than  this  admission.  The  second  ooncert  will  take 
place  on  the  8d  March,  and  is  to  consist  exciu- 
siyely  of  classical  sacred  musk,  and  from  wbat  we 
can  leam  it  will  surpass  in  interest  eyen  tbe  first 
We  shall  haye,  for  the  first  time  in  Toronto,  some 
of  the  grand  cborusses  from  the  Oratorio  of  6t^ 
Paul,  with  their  grand  orchestral  accompaniments. 
Miss  Paige  will  sing  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liyeth,**  and  that  alone  will  be  something,  we 
should  say,  worth  hearing.  We  intended  to  baye 
aaid  a  few  words  about  the  difficulty  of  coocert- 
giying,  but  are  wlthout  space,  we  will  only  then 
obeerye,  011  poMmavt^  that  the  getting  up  an  affiur  in 
the  successtul  and  correct  style  of  the  last  coiieert, 
is  notso  easy  as  some  may  imagine ;  when,therefore, 
it  is  doae,  and  well  done  fbr  us,  we  ongfat  to  show 
our  appreciation  of  the  trouole  taken.  We  were 
glad,  then,  to  see  the  briliiant,  ftishionable,  and 
oyeifiowing  house  that  had  asicmbled  to  stan^) 
Mr.  Paigea  merits  with  approyaL 


TOBOHTO  TOCJU.  SOaRT. 

SiaMovr  last  notk»  this  Society  has  changed 
conductors,  and  Mr.  Paige  has  been  appoiiaed 
conductor  in  place  of  Mr.  Ckrke.  We  are  qaka 
In  the  dailE  aa  to  the  iHiy  and  wherefore  the  diiiqge 
has  been  made.  There  is  a  ramor  that  the  fa^ 
open  meeting  will  be  on  the  9th  of  Marcfa,  bot  «e 
ar^  iMt  eertak  (iniMt,  we  do  not  tee  bow  it  caa 
be  done),  that  the  neoessaiy  amoimi  of  ptmctioe 
can  be  got  through  by  that  time,  aa  pu^ila  «ad 
teacher.  maal  stiU  ba  comparatiye  ttrangcn  «o 
eacb.other.  We  most  aiake  one  anggeäon  «o 
the  Society;  We  haye  been  repeatodlj  Mked 
where  tickets  for  the  open  meetings  oonld  ba  pot^ 
chased,  and  dissatlstection  is  erprcwwd  at  Um 
diificnlty  in  getting  one.  We  pcopoee  to  the  S»> 
ciety  to  ittiM  te  sab  at  least  two  bimdred  taelDeli 
at  »  qoarter  doUar,  this  plan  would  g|y«  genial 
satlsfrctIolHandwonkladdtQMdiiiigtothef  ~ 
•0  aa  to  enable  the  Sodetgr  lomakiat 
oonearCi  more  attncHT«. 
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BOCKS  FOR  THS  HONTE, 

^  1.  MACUUJl*!,  4ft,  TOIWB  STBIRk 

Hakpkb  ft  Brothibb  hare  issoed  the  third 
Tohime  of  tbe  ReHoration  of  Monarch}/  in 
Trance,  bj  Lamartine.  The  work  embraces  the 
hauaj  of  French  affklra  from  1816  tili  1821,  a 
Kirnng  period  in  France,  during  the  exile  of  its 
Uolized  tyraot.  The  work  is  written  in  apleaahig, 
rac7  stjle,  amooth  and  attractire.  Lamartine  as 
a  writer,  thongh  he  writes  with  railroad  rapidit?, 
m  a  most  engaging  author — ^hia  long  apprenüce- 
•hip  as  an  eoitor  bas  giren  bim  a  commandbg 
knowledge  of  fiicts  and  figures»  and  bis  position 
and  occupation  as  a  Joumaliat  during  the  period 
embraced  in  the  three  Tolumes  before  ns,  render- 
ed  bim  eroinentlj  fit  for  becoming  the  most  reim» 
ble  historian  in  tbat  coontry  of  such  a  period. 

Blaxcbätlv  &,  LsA,  of  Phikdelphia,  ba^e  is- 
•q^d,  in  three  small  8to  Tolumea,  the  entbe 
coarse  of  /iülmkr't  LeetureM,  translated  by  Dr. 
8cbmit£,^  and  unirersally  lauded  hi  Great  Britain. 
The  edifcion  before  ns  is  in  all  respecta  equal  tothe 
Briäah.  editicm.  {See  JS(Htor*§  Shantif  of  AuffutL) 
77u  Hand  Book  of  Nciural  PhiXowphy,  by 
DioDjsioa  Lardner,  D.  C.  L.,  &c.,  has  just  ap- 
peared  from  the  same  preaa.  The  book  may  be 
regarded  as  intrinsically  excellent,  Dr.  Lard- 
ncrra  European  lame  as  a  man  of  science  will 
secore  €oc  the  work  a  place  amoog  Standard 
works  on  the  sctences  of  the  nineteenth  centnry. 
Bot  ^e  book  haa  another  strong  reoommenda- 
tion,  H  ia  the  appropriate  and  re^red  seqoel  of 
bis  populär  and  splendid  JVeatvie  on  Natural 
PhÜatöphifandMechmnies,  And  it  bas  still  higher 
eommendations;  it  treats  oo  the  preaent  htat«  of 
the  abatract  sciences,  as  applied  to  praetical 
wmpomt,  It  is  divided  into  books  and  cnapters ; 
Book  L  Heat— 13  chapters.  Book  II.  ICagnet- 
ism — i  chapters.  Book  IIL  Electricity— 13 
ehapteni  Book  IV.  Yoltaic  Electricity-^16 
chapters. 

Oomeiiut  yepoi,  Sehmits  k  Zampt*s  edition. 
Amoog  tbe  recent  issues  by  the  above  firm  we 
ba^e  one  of  the  most  modeat  and  portable  edi- 
tipp«  of  tkis  populär  cbasical  work  extant 
It  ia  one  of  a  secies  of  scbool  books  now  being 
leaned  by  Bfamobard  and  Lea.  For  the  use  <M 
•ckoola  and  aoademia^  we  r^gard  tbis  edition  of 
tha  fiaaaicq  a  most  Taluable  and  suitabia  one. 
Tb*  t«x(  kl  from  tbe.most  approved  Leipsic  edi- 

BiMiorjf  ^  CUuHcal.  Literaturen  by  Rer.  B. 
W.  Bmwb,  M.  A.,  reee&tly  iasued  by  Blanchard 
k.  U0^  a  work  neededas  a  band  book  for  a  stu- 
deaSy  or  Wst  book  finr  a.  pipfisseor  in  tbat  depart- 
BMBa  of  atady,  we  bare  sfen  none  soperior,  aad 
•eldofls  if  oFer,  aoy  eqoal  to  tbiswoik. 

0Mira«8  (f  Snfßiak  lAterature^  by  Thomas  B. 
Shwv.  This  if  a  naat,  conpeadioasi  little  work 
ItAwiiMiinw  epitoBsa  of  tbe  material  whidi 
f%wpnbfi»  aod  otbersMT<e  eUboiatad  into  krga 
Tolawp.  aad  ia  iK(i  Uko  tbeic  mor»  poodersnA 
booka»  likely  to  produce  bibliophoina, 

Jjtrrtmtxnt  Okambo  k  Co.  PhUadelpbla,  ara 
iaiaiaf  a  splendid  editk»,  uniform,  of  The  No- 
wU^  Sir   VfvAUv  BmUytmWtk  Ihey  purpose 
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American  ediUons,  for  tha  price  at  which  it  seHs, 
tbat  bas  erer  been  ^ven  to  the  public,  and  the 
public  would  seem  to  be  of  our  opinion,  inai- 
much  as  tbis  edition  appears  to  command  a  mora 
rapid  and  extensiTe  ade  than  any  of  ita  prede- 
ceasors  that  have  been  introdnced  into  the  Ca* 
nadian  market  Sir  Walter  haa  appeared  in  many 
a  form  and  many  a  dreaa  on  tbia  contineut,  and 
we  intend  to  introduce  bim  in  Lippincott  and 
Orambo*8  habit  into  our  emporium  next  month. 

Ancient  Chrietianity  Exemplified^—^AmtUim 
their  most  receni  iaeuea  Lippincott,  Orambo,  and 
Co.  hava  giren  to  the  world  a  book  which  haa 
placed  the  Theology  of  the  Nineteeptb  Century 
under  a  great  debt  ofgratitude  to  Dr.  Coleman,  of 
Philadelphia.  Thia  really  Talnable  Tolume  is 
one  which  muat  have  coat  ita  leamed  author  an 
immense  research.  It  filla  a  great  blank  in  the 
Theological  literatare  of  our  age — and  fills  it  welL 
We  bare  seen  it  highly  ^poken  of  by  ail  the  lead- 
ing  Journals  of  Canada  and  the  States. 

The  Bible  in  the  Famüy^  or  Einte  on  JDomeetit 
Hawaineeey  by  the  Rev.  Br.  Boardman,  of  Phlla« 
delpnia.  la  tan  lectarea  Dr.  Boardman  givea 
many  admirable  hints  to  tbe  parent  and  tbe  Sab- 
bath*school  teacher  in  this  neat  and  well-writtep 
Tdume. 

J.  W.  Moom,  Philadelphia,  bas  just  pubUsbed 
(18M)  a  magnificeBt  edition  ofMehre»  8criphire9f 
stereotyped  by  L.  Johnson,  Esq.  Tbis  is  the  mosft 
reoent  improvement  of  the  London  and  Leipaie 
new  editions, — is  got  up  in  ezeeUent  style,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  beonne  tbe  leading  and  mosi  cw- 
rent  edition  m  tbe  United  States  and  Canada* 

Tke  Koran  or  Äleoram  of  Mahammedi — ^Moora 
bas  also  publiahed,  during  tbe  preaent  year,  a  lai^ 
and  fine  edition  of  the  BibleofMabommed.  Many 
editions  of  tbis  Singular  work  are  extaat,  and  il 
muat  be  a  current  book.  It  is  tbe  only  mediiim 
by  whkh  we  can  reacb  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Faitb 
of  tbe  False  Prophet.  New  editbns  are  therefore, 
appearing  constantly — as  men  grow  wiser  thay 
want  to  know  what  was,  omf  u,  andmUl  be»  Henaa 
the  rise  aad  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  become  a 
world^s  talk,  on  which  account  Mohammed,  and 
Bibls^  and  bis  foUoweis  are  aH  prated  abonC 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  Phflips,  Lawson, 
afidCo.,  publishedin  a  most  Taluable  8to.  Tolum% 
the  Life  of  Mohammed,  by  the  Key.  Jones  Mer- 
rick,  Missionary  to  the  Pereians,  and  member  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  a  book  tbat  gare 
US  much  satiafiiction.  This  work  and  the  Koran 
oughi  to  ha  read  together,  as  a  comparlson  of  the 
two  shows  plainly  how  the  impostures  of  the  latter 
gradually  spruog  up  iQ  tbe  mind  of  tbe  Falsa 
F^het. 

Knappte  TheeiQay.-^Ho  Vpore  w«  areindebted 
Ibr  a  new  edition  (1853)  of  the  Theological  wri- 
tbig»  of  tbis  great  Öcrman  author.  In  1836  tbese. 
woocs  were  translated  by  one  of  tbe  learned  Pro» 
fessora  of  Andover,  and  so  eagcrly  were  the  leo- 
tnres  read,  and  so  populär  bas  the  work  becona 
bi  tbat  depMtmant  of  leamlng  towhid)  It  belongm 
that  feF  fibrariet  and  priTate  bdiTiduak  cou]d  ba 
fofnnd.  witboutit»  Iq  Januair  of  tbe  present  year^ 
1fr.  Moore  haa  opportunely  nimished  tha  readuig 
public  wHb  tbe  conrsa  of  ErangeBcal  lectarea 
wbiob  for  maoy' years  were  read  by  the  Tenerabta 
Knapp  in  tlie  Unirovil^  oCHall^— wa  woald  lik# 
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to  invite  old  Knapp  into  otir  Shanty  but  oar  door 
is  too  narrow  to  admit  polcioics 

Q.  P.  PüTNAM  AND  Co. — ThU  hotise  has  ander- 
iaken  a  Monthly  tf  iscellany,  two  numbera  of  whicb 
have  boen  issaed,  and,  havinff  bad  an  opportunitj 
of  glancing  at  thcra,  we  tbink  we  maj  witb  all 
safctv  commend  tbisnew  roagazine — we  bail  every 
elTort  witb  delight,  tbat  the  Press  nndertakes  for 
püsbin^l  forward  tbe  cauae  of  Literature.  **  Put" 
nani*8  Monlhlyy"  for  sucb  is  tbe  name  given  to 
tb«  new  magaxine  before  us,  differs  from  most  of 
its  compeers,  and  we  migbt  add,  competitors,  in 
tbese  reapectst^l.  Its  articles  are  original— not 
derived»  not  copied. — 2.  Its  articles,  witb  some 
eiceptions,  containgood  wholesome  food,  and  pai^ 
take  of  tbe  solid  ratber  tban  tbe  Hgbt  and  pbantas- 
magorial.— 8.  It  proposesto  advocate  tbe  scienUfic 
and  Xetapbysical  studies  of  tbe  country.  To  tbiü  new 
compedtor  in  tbe  great  course  of  modern  Letters 
we  say  macte  virtute-^we  bail  tby  birtb  as  we 
would  tbat  of  anotber  cbild  bom  into  oor  large 
fiunily,  not  for  a  moment  dreaming  tbat  thy  ßiod 
or  eUUking  will  eitber  impoverisb  os,  or  depri^e 
tby  numerous  brotbers  and  sisters  of  one  partide 
of  tbeir  present  luxuries. 

PoTi^ic  h  Co. — Historical  Department — Bun^ 
gener  9  HiUory  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent — recenüy 
transUted  from  the  Frencb,  and  publisbed  by 
Putnam— is  an  aotbority  on  tbe  Romisb  contro> 
▼ersy.  It  bears  a  bigb  cbaracter  in  Earope,  and 
not  less  so  among  tbe  stiidents  of  Ecclesio-bistor^ 
ical  and  Polemical  DiTinity  in  the  United  States. 

Muffner^the  FatKer  of  the  Desert,  Tbe  origin 
and  progress  of  ascetic  obsenration  in  tbe  Eastcrn 
Ghnrcbes,  tbe  bistory  of  nunneries,  extemal  and 
iatemaL    Most  be  a  most  valuable  work. 

T^nentt  (Sir  James  Emerson)  *'  Oe^  Ion/*  All 
North  of  Ireland  men  know  Sir  James.  His 
Letter t  from  the  .jShean^  and  latterly  his  work  on 
••*  Ceylon,"  prepared  wbile  be  was  OoTcmor  oftbat 
Island,  have  given  bim  a  pUice  among  tbe  Hterati 
of  Europe ;  and  thougb  some  of  tbe  British  re- 
▼iewers  wbo  were  opposed  to  bim  and  tbe  Gov- 
ernment from  which  be  received  tbe  appointment 
bore  beavy  on  bis  book,  still,  by  tbe  best  jadges 
tbis  work  has  received  the  blgbest  praise.  We 
may  ere  long  admit  it  into  our  Shanty. 

JEneyelopokUa  Britanniea,  Tbe  seventh  edi- 
tion,  completed  in  1842,  being  now  out  of  print, 
a  new  edition,  witb  improveroents,  addiüons,  and 
revisions,  Is  in  course  of  preparation,  to  be  pub- 
lisbed quarterly  or  in  semi-annual  rolumes.  Sub- 
scriptions  to  be  received  by  Putnam  k  Co.  Tbis 
offers  a  most  suitable  opportunity  for  any  private 
gentleman  wbo  wlsbes  to  possess  a  copy  of  tbis 
great  national  work.  Mr.  Maclear  will  undertake 
an  agency  for  tbis  great  work,  provided  be  is  en- 
couraged  by  sucb  parties  as  wish  to  Introduce  it 
Into  public  or  private  libraries.  Tbe  work  is  too 
wen  known  to  require  auy tbing  more  than  a  mere 
mention  made  of  the  publicatk^n  of  each  volome 
as  it  is  iasued. 

Mathematical, — ^We  have  noticed  some  of  Put- 
iiam*8  mathematical  works,  which  we  are  sorry  to 
•ee  10  very  limited  in  tbeir  circulatlon  in  this 
eoimtry.  It  is  deplorable  tbat  a  taste  for  tbe 
higher  branches  of  pure  sdence  is  so  very  rare. 
Buch  works  as  thote  of  Chauvenet,  Comte,  Smith, 
Halm,  JiOeti  Loomis,  Gregory,  ke^  wooM  b« 


perfectly  deyoured  In  the  old  country,  whOe  «mdo 
of  them  can  searoely  be  fovnd  in  oor  poblie 
libraries  in  Canada. 

lUuetrated  Mageuine  </  Art,  Ko.  1,  VoL  1.— 
The  first  number  of  this,  a  new  undertaklng,  haa 
been  sent  as  a  spccimen.  Tbe  prqjeci  seems  to 
US  by  no  means  novel,  bot  certainly  moat  likely 
to  be  very  populär  and  very  sucoenAil.  Oar 
readers  may  wonder  wbat  tbe  new  Maganne  bear> 
ing  tbe  above  title  can  be.  Cur  reply  is^there 
was  a  want  in  the  Magazine  department  We  are 
fond  of  pictures,  we  are  children  in  tbis  rtspeet ; 
and  the  readers  of  the  great  London  Ttmet  waoted 
a  newspaper  witb  pictures  in  it — bence  the  JUmä- 
trated  London  Kewt^  the  most  populär  paper  ia 
the  empire.  Now  the  new  Magazme  before  nt 
is  intended  to  fill  the  plaoe  in  the  Magazine  de> 
partment  tbat  is  filled  by  tlie  lUuetrated  JVmm  ia 
tbe  newspaper  department  of  our  populär  and 
current  literature.  Tbe  publishers  are  Alexander 
Montgomery,  17  Spruce  Street,  New  York ;  Red- 
ding k  Co.,  Boston;  and  J.  W.  Moon,  Pba- 
adelphia.  We  predict  and  wi^  the  new  Magnp 
Eine  every  success. 

Applkton  k  Co.,  200  Broadway,  New  York. 
— We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  Appleton^s  raoel 
rccent  i^ues  which  have  come  to  band.  The 
Appletons  are  at  present  issuinga  uniform  editioa 
of  tbe  great  British  bards — ^Byron,  Buma,  MihoD, 
Cowper,  Moore,  Campbell,  Beattie,  Wordswortfa, 
ScoU  (Sir  Walter),  &c.,  witb  translations  of  Taaso 
and  other  continental  poets,  which,  when  com- 
plete,  will  be  one  of  the  best  poetk  libraries  erer 
given  lo  the  reading  public  One  or  two  of  tlie 
tatest  of  this  series  must  have  an  ear!y  place  in 
our  Shanty ;  indeed,  we  have  been  so  bosy  of  late, 
and  so  occupied  by  the  welcome  intrakm  of 
strangers,  tbat  we  bad  almoet  forgotten  oor  old 
friends,  but  we  plead  not  guilty  of  any  mtentkaal 
disrespect  towards  them,  and  to  prove  thia  ve 
hold  out  our  band  witb  hearty  welcome  for  the 
first  ol  those  good  old  gentlemen  wbo  knocka  al 
our  door.  HaT  oome  in  I  Tasso,  thrice  weftoosM ! 
You  are  tbe  good  old  gent,  wbo  addressed  an  ode 
to  your  cat  begging  tbe  light  of  her  eyea  by  wbiek 
to  write  it-— being  so  poor  as  not  to  be  ahie 
to  provide  tbysclf  witb  a  candle ;  but  yon  are  not 
alone  bere^your  old  daddy,  Homer,  bad  tlie 
fame,  when  Jead^  of  seren  eitles  striving  for  the 
honor  of  havmg  given  him  bhrth,  while  he  had 
the  honor,  nihen  o/toe,  of  begging  hk  bread  in  the 
streets  of  those  very  dtiesl — ^who  is  that  with 
youf  pray  walk  in,  old  gentleman  1  OhI  Ia  ft 
poaalble!  Tom  Moore!  Qlad  to  see  you  in  com- 
pany  with  Taaso,  and  hi  tbat  nice  Applptnnhin 
garb.  Shades  of  Moore !  speak,  and  say  woiddy«« 
not  rather  appear  attired  in  tbe  diaste  aimplieity 
of  Appleton*s  drapery  than  Ia  the  PiiswiKsn 
dress,  flaunting  about  on  the  tables  ti  a  Cbbinet 
Ministry,  Good  nisht,  old  friendt ;  pray  teil  Oov- 
per,  MÜton,  and  aB  tbe  reit  of  yonr  fratetaü^« 
tbat  we  inteiid  to  bare  a  jubOee  fai  the  fliaiitj,  U 
which  all  the  poets  in  Apptetoa's  Series  art  te  he 
faivited.  Ow&wmbelMued  before  Apri^lWt. 
Boneoir. 
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mSTOEY  OF  THE  WAR 

pETWEfiN  GRÜAT  BRITEIN  AND  THE 

DNLTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

Dumm  TU  TSAB8  181^  1818,  ahd  1814, 

OHAPTIS  IT.  OOirriNUSD. 

Asa  fod  io  Genenü  Hull's  vapoiing  gAs> 
ccmade,  General  ßrock^s  proclmnation,  which 
vill  be  found  nt  leagth  in  our  notes,  may 
afiproprtAtely  be  placed,  the  one  as  remarkable 


fbr  firmness  and  dignity  of  tone,  as  the  oiher 
was  noteworthy  for  presumption  and  bombast^ 
The  artfui  and  threatening  language,  in  which 
Gen.  HuU*s  proclamation  was  couched,  lailed» 
however,  in  producing  the  antieipated  effec^ 
and  seemed  bqt  to  nerve,  still  more  kecnly  for 
the  contest,  the  gallant  few  on  whom  the  soo* 
ceflsful  defence  of  theprovinoedepended— even 
then,  in  fact,  had  the  foresight  and  energy  of 
the  British  General  prepared  the  first  of  thos^B 
disasters  which  were  so  shortly  to  orerwhelnDi 


(Chndtnud  ßnm  pa^e  240.) 
The  Ünlted  States  are  sufficiently  powerfal  to 
•fbnl  «Tery  seouritj  confllBteDt  with  their  rights 
and  yoar  «Kpectations.  I  tender  you  the  invalu- 
aUe  blessiiig  of  oivÜ,  poHtical,  and  religious  li- 
b«rty,  and  their  neoeasary  reault,  individual  and 
^eoeml  proeperity.  That  Kberty  which  giv^e  de- 
«iaion  to  our  coaneils  and  energy  to  our  couduct, 
in  a  straggle  for  ipdependence,  and  which  con- 
^aeted  as  safe  and  triamphantly  through  the 
atonny  period  of  the  revolation.  That  Hberty 
wiiieh  has  raised  ns  to  au  elerated  rank  among 
-Ae  oations  of  the  worid,  and  which  alforded  us 
«  gteater  measare  of  peaoe  and  security,  of 
4realth  and.improTement,  than  eret  feil  to  the 
loi  ef  aay  coant^. 

In  the  name  of  my  conntry,  and  by  the  autho- 
lity  of  gOTemment,  I  promise  yoa  protection  to 
yoar  peraons,  property  and  rMts;  remain  at 
yoar  liones,  porsue  yoar  peaceral  and  castomary 
avocationa,  raiae  not  your  hand  against  yoar  bre- 
'ÜB'cai.  Ilany  p(  yoar  fkthers  foaght  for  the  free- 
dom.  and  indepeadence  we  now  enjoy.  Being 
«hUdren,  dierdfore,  of  the  same  fiuaily  with  us, 
-aod  hairs  to  the  same  heritage,  the  arrival  of  an 
-anay  of  fiiepds  mast  be  haued  by  yoa  with  a 
aovwal  welcome.  Toa  wfil  be  emanclpated  from 
^^yfaaiiy  aad  oppre^sion,  and  restored  to  the  dig- 
■iied  Station  af^feemea.  Had  I  anydoabt  of 
arealiial  tacoess,  I  pii^bt  aak  jonr  aasistance, 
bai  I  do  Boi.  I  eoBie  prepared  for  every  opntln- 
(eaey  — I  bare  a  foroe  wh)ch  wiU  look  dowa  all 
«DpeeitioD.  An^thailKoeiibut  the  ^angoard 
m  f  ^i)eh  yeaj^ir.  H^  ooalraiy  to  yoar  awn 
▼ab  IL— w 


interest  and  the  just  expectation  of  my  country» 
yoa  should  take  part  in  the  approaching  contes^ 
yoa  will  be  considered  and  treated  as  enemiee^ 
and  the  horrore  and  calamities  of  war  will  stalk 
before  you.  If  the  barbarous  and  saFage  policy 
of  Great  Britein  be  pursued,  and  the  sarages  bo 
let  loose  to  niurder  cur  Citizens,  and  butcher  our 
wonien  and  children,  this  war  will  be  a  war  of 
extermiiiation.  The  first  stroke  of  the  tomahawk^ 
the  first  attempt  with  the  scalping  knife,  will  ba 
the  Signal  for  one  indiscriminate  scene  of  desola^ 
tion.  No  white  man  found  fighting  by  the  slda 
of  an  Indiaii  will  be  takon  prisoner;  instant  dea- 
truction  will  be  his  lot.  If  the  dtctates  of  rea* 
soll,  duty,  justice,  and  hamanity,  cannot  prereni 
the  einpfoymeut  of  a  foroe  which  respects  no 
rights,  and  knows  no  wrong,  it  will  be  prerented 
by  a  severe  and  relentless  System  of  retaliation. 
I  doubt  not  your  coaragc  and  firmness — I  will 
not  doubt  your  attachment  to  liberty.  The  Unit- 
ed States  oifer  you  peace,  liberty,  and  security — 
your  choice  lies  between  these  and  war,  slaTory^ 
and  destruction.  Choose,  then,  but  choose  wise- 
ly ;  and  may  He  who  knows  the  justice  of  ov 
eause,  and  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  fate  of  na- 
tiens,  guido  yoa  to  a  result  the  noet  oompatibla 
with  yourrii^its  aad  interesta,  your  peaoe  and 
happbiess. 

By  the  OeneraL  

JL  F.  Bmää. 
Ö^^ik$  XUklUffLtf  118.  Inftmi^mU 
Aidg  dt  Otmp^  S$. 
Mtad  Qmtrteif,  Smuhritk, 
Mfli,  lais. 
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the  uofortutiate  UulL*    Early  in  the  spring, 
«re  cvcnts  had  aflsumcd  »  decidedly  hos- 

•The  unprovoked  declaration  of  war  by  the  Uni- 
ted Sbitesuf  America against  the  United  Kingdom 
•f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ita  dopenden- 
cies,  haa  been  fullowed  bj  the  actual  inTaaion  of 
ihis  Province,  in  a  remote  frouder  of  the  western 
diatrict,  by  a  detaehment  of  the  armed  force  of 
the  Uutted  Suteu. 

Tho  oflScer  coinmanding  that  detaehment  ha« 
thought  proper  U>  iuTite  hia  Majeaty's  aubjecta, 
not  merely  to  a  quiet  and  onreaiatiug  eubmiision, 
bat  iiMuita  them  with  a  call  to  seek  Toluntarily 
the  protection  ot  his  govemment. 

Without  condeacendlng  to  notice  the  epitheta 
iastowed,  in  this  appeal  of  the  American  Comman- 
der wo  uie  ptjopie  ot  Upper  Oanaila,  on  theadmin- 
iatration  of  hi»  Miyeaty,  cTery  inhabitant  of  the 
ProTinceis  deaired  to  aeek  theconiutatiort  of  such 
indeceiit  alander  in  the  review  of  hia  own  particu- 
lar  circumstancca.  Where  ia  the  Gauadian  sub- 
Ject  who  call  truly  affirm  to  bimaelf  that  he  bas 
ONeen  injared  by  the  govemmenti  in  hia  peraon, 
bia  property,  or  hia  Uberty  ?  Where  ia  to  be 
found,  in  any  part  of  the  worid,  a  growth  so  rapid 
In  prosperity  and  weal^,  as  thia  colony  exhibit8  * 
ISettIed,  not  thirtj  years,  by  a  band  of  reterans, 
«xUed  from  their  former  poaaesaions  on  account  of 
■theirloyalty,  not  a  descendaiitof  theae  brave  peo- 
ple  is  to  be  found,  who,  ander  the  fostering  Übe- 
^rality  of  their  soTereign,  haa  not  acquired  a  pro- 
.perty  and  ineana  of  enjoyment  auperior  to  what 
were  poaaessed  by  their  anceatora. 

Thia  uuequalled  prosperity  would  not  have  been 
attaiued  by  the  utmost  liberality  of  the  govem- 
ment, or  the  peraevering  indoatry  of  the  people, 
liad  not  the  maritime  power  of  tlie  mother  coun- 
•try  securedto  ita  colooista  a  safe  acceas  to  every 
market,  where  the  produce  of  their  laboar  was  in 
request 

The  unavotdable  and  immediate  conseqoences 
•«f  a  Separation  from  Oreat  Britain  mast  be  theloss 
of  thia  jnestimable  advantage ;  and  what  is  offered 
•Tou  in  oxchange  f  To  beoraie  a  territory  of  the 
United  States,  ^  share  with  them  that  exclu^ion 
.from  the  ocean  whieh  the  policy  of  their  ffovem- 
ment  onforcce ;  yoa  are  not  evcn  flattered  with  a 
.participation  of  their  boasted  iodependence :  and 
It  ia  bat  too  obvioos  that,  once  estrani^ed  from  the 
.powerful  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom,  you 
muat  be  ro-annexed  to  the  dominion  of  France, 
from  which  the  provineea  of  Canada  were  wrested 
•by  the  arma  of  Oreat  Britain,  at  a  rast  expenseof 
.bloodand  treasure,  from  no  otber  motive  than  to 
relieve  her  ongratefVil  children  fVom  the  oppres- 
aion  of  a  crael  neighboor.  This  resdtution  of  Ca- 
-Dada  to  the  empire  of  Franoe,  was  the  stipulated 
.feward  for  the  aid  alTorded  to  the  revolted  colo- 
nies,  now  the  United  Statee ;  the  debt  ia  still  du«, 
4md  there  can  be  no  doabt  but  the  pledge  haa 
•been  renewed  aa  a  conaideration  lor  commercial 
ndvantagea,  or  rather  for  an  expected  relaxation 
in  the  tyranny  of  France  over  tha  commercial 
workL  Are  yon  prepared,  lnlMd>itants  of  Ganada, 
An  beoome  wiUing  aub|)ecta,  or  rather  slavee,  to  the 
deap^t  who  rol^  the  nationa  of  continental  Ea- 
rope  with  a  rod  of  imiif  If  not,  arise  in  a  body, 
exert  your  energica,  co-operate  cordially  with  the 
J(iug*8  regulär  forcea  to  repel  the  invader,  and  do 


tile  aspeet,  General  Brock  hid  provided  be 
the  protection  of  Fort  St  Joseph,  a  small  poit 


not  give  cause  to  yoar  chOdren,  when  groadDf 
ander  the  oppression  of  a  foreign  matter,  to  !•• 
proach  you  with  haviog  so  easily  parted  with  tbe 
riebest  inheritanee  of  thia  earth--a  participatMi 
in  the  name,  character,  and  freedom  of  Biitoial 

Tbe  same  spirit  of  juatice,  which  wRl  mikt 
every  reasonable  allowauce  for  the  unsuceeas&l 
,  efforts  of  zeal  and  loyalty,  will  not  fall  to  pimiik 
tbe  defalcation  of  principle.  Every  Canadiinfre«. 
holder  ia,  by  deliberate  choice,bound  by  theMit 
soleinn  oaths  to  defend  Ihe  moaaichj,  aa  weU  ig 
hia  own  property ;  to  shrink  from  that  engag*' 
ment  is  a  treascn  not  to  be  forgiven.  Let  nonaa 
suppose  that  if^  in  this  onexpected  stmggle,  kii 
Migesty*s  arma  ahoold  be  compelied  to  yirid  toaa 
overwheln^ing  force,  the  province  will  be  evento- 
ally  abandoned ;  tbe  endeared  relatiofia  of  Ihe  first 
Bettlers,  the  intrinaic  value  of  its  commeree,  and 
the  pretensions  of  ita  powerfnl  rrval  to  repoisM 
the  Ganadaa,  are  pledge»  that  no  peace  will  be 
established  between  the  United  States  aod  Great 
Britain  and  Irekind,  of  which  the  lestontioB  «f 
these  provinces  does  not  make  the  most  pronu- 
uent  conditio«. 

Be  not  dismayed  at  the  nnjostiilable  threat  ot 
the  Commander  of  the  enemy*8  fercea  to  nSm 
quarter,  should  an  Indian  appear  m  the  ranki 
The  brave  bands  of  Aborigfnea  which  mhahit  thii 
colony  were,  likehis  Majesty  a  other  snbjects,  p«n>> 
ished  for  their  xeal  and  fideKty,  by  tbe  Um  of 
their  possessions  in  the  late  colonies,  and  reward- 
ed  by  his  M^esty  witb^landa  of  superior  valne  n 
this  Province.  The  faith  of  tha  British  GoTenn 
ment  haa  never  yet  been  vioiattd — ihr  Iidbitf 
feel  that  the  soll  they  inherit  ia  to  tbe»  and  their 
poaterity  protected  from  the  baae  artssofroqoeotix 
devised  to  over-reach  their  simplicity.  Bywbtt 
new  principle  are  they  to  be  prohibi'ted  koai  de- 
fending  their  property  ?  If  their  war&re,  fron 
being  different  to  that  of  the  white  peopla,  bt 
more  terrific  to  the  enemy,  let  him  retnee  bii 
Steps — they  seek  him  not— and  cannot  eipeet  t» 
find  women  and  children  in  an  invading  army.— 
But  they  are  men,  and  have  equal  rights  widi  ifl 
other  men  to  defend  themaelvea  and  their  pnh 
perty  when  invaded,moreeepecially  wheo  they  find 
in  the  enemy*8  camp  a  ferocioua  and  murtal  foe, 
uaing  the  same  warfare  which  the  American co» 
mander  affecta  to  reprobate. 

Thia  inconsistent  and  uqjuatifiable  threat  of  la- 
Tusing  quarter,  for  auch  a  cause  aa  being  ftHiad  ii 
arms  with  a  brother  sufferer,  in  defence  of  iava- 
ded  rights,  must  be  exercised  with  the  certainaast* 
rance  of  retaliation,  not  ouly  in  the  limited  opeia* 
tions  of  war  in  thia  part  of  the  King*a  domhüoaii 
but  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  for  tbe  aar 
tional  character  ot  Britain  ia  not  less  dtstingaisbed 
for  humanity  than  etrict  retributive  justice,  whick 
will  consider  the  execotion  of  this  inhuman  threat 
aa  deliberate  murder,  for  which  every  sutgect  of 
the  offending  power  must  make  expiation. 
IsAAC  Baocx, 
Major-Qen.  and  President 
Head  Quartera, 

Fort-George,  July  22,  1812. 

By  Order  of  bis  honor  the  President. 

J.  B.  Gleqo,  Capt  &  A.D.a 
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to  the  northeftst  of  tiie  American  idand  of 
WchiKmactnac,  attd  one  of  his  first  acts,  on 
beariiig  of  tbe  dcdaratlon  of  war,  was  to  send 
•  notüication  of  it  to  Captain  Roberts,  then  in 
conamand  at  St  Joseph^s,  with  Instructions  to 
make,  if  practicable,  an  immediate  attack  upon 
IfichiKmacinac.    This  order  was  acted  upon 
by  Captain  Roberts  with  Singular  promptitude 
and  dectsion)  and  on  the  16th  July  he  em* 
barkod  with  forty-five  raen  of  the  lOlh  Royal 
Veteran  Battalion,  two  hundred  Militia  under 
the  coramand  of  If  r.  Orawford,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Tndians,  composed  principally 
t>f   Sioux,  Ottawas,  and  Chippewas.     This 
fbrce  on  the  moming  of  the  17th  effected  a 
landing,  and,without  oppo«tion,this  vital  post, 
with  a  garrison  of  sone  sixty  regulars,  was 
torrendered. — Lieutenant  Hancks,  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  Americaas,  has  ofiBciaUy 
«lated  that  the  suromons  to  surrender  the  fort 
was  the  first  information  he  had  of  the  deda- 
rmtion  of  war.     This,  however^  appears  but 
Cttle  probable,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Americans  had  been  making  preparations*  for 
.%  deciÄve  att«ck  in  this  vcry  quarter  for  nearly 
äz  montha,  and  that  General  HuU^s  army 
mIooQ,  tbe  fruit  of  this  preparatton,  exceeded 
ibo  whole  available  force  in  Upper  Oanada. 
Be  this,howe7er,  as  it  may — with  Michilimaci- 
•ac  fdl  at  once  Genend  HuU^S  hopes  of  an  easy 
«nd  bloodless  conquest  of  Canada, — spirit  and 
ooafideace  were  thereby  infused  intothelndian 
tribes,  and  the  poor  old  General — already 
iBiniiliarized  with  Indian  warfare,  findingthem 
less  incfined  for  neutmlity,  and  the  Canadhui 
MiKtia  less  &?orable  than  he  antlcipated — 
«▼en  at  this  time  began  to  discover  tbe  iallacy 
of  the  expoctaUons  he  had  so  prematurely 
fmnned.    Michüimadna^  (or  Mackina w,  as  it 
m  umw  xmon  oommooly  called,)  is  an  island  in 
the  Straits  between  the  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron,  about  iour  miles  firom  Und  at  the 
»earest  point — its  name  is  derived  from  a  fim- 
<snd  resemblance  to  a  turtle*8  back.    The  fort, 


*  We  leam  from  General  Armstrong,  (Secretary 
al  War  at  that  period,)  that  preparations  had 
been  made  along  the  wbole  Canadian  froiitier,  in 
Ihe  fall  of  1811,  and  that  warlike  Stores  had  been 
aent  to  Burlington,  on  Ltke  Champlain.  From 
Ihe  aame  au(horitj  we  also  leam,  that  General 
Hon  began  bis  march  from  Drajton,  a  frontier 
Iown  in  the  Sute  of  Ohio,  on  the  Ist  dat  of  Jüns, 
1812,  twelve  dajs  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
to  coöperate  with  such  otber  corps  as  might  be 
deatined  to  the  invasioa  of  Canada. — £o.  A.  A.  M. 


on  the  80Uth>east  slde,  was  situated  on  arock, 
altnost  perpendicular  insome  places,  extending 
nearly  half  round  the  Island,  and  rising  some 
two  hundrcd  feetvfrom  the  watef.  It  ovcr- 
looked,  and,  of  course,  coromanded  the  har- 
bor,  a  beautiful  basin  of  about  a  milo  in  extent, 
sheltered  from  Lake  Huron  by  two  islands 
stretching  across  its  mouth,  and  leaving  only 
a  narrow  ship  Channel  by  which  to  entcr  the 
harbor.  This  position  was  a  most  valuable 
onc,  as  it  conunanded  the  passage  by  which,  if 
necessary.  Hüll  might  expect  his  supplies  or 
rcinforcements.  In  the  fort  were  a  quantity  of 
military  Stores  and  seren  hundred  packs  of  für, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  war. 

While  these  scenes,  so  important  in  their  ef- 
fects,  were  being  transacted  in  his  rear,  Gen. 
Hüll  commenced  an  advance  on  Fort  Malden^or 
Amherstburg.  At  this  time  the  British  foroe 
on  the  frontier  was  nearly  nominal,  and  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected  to  offer  much 
resistance,  the  garrison  at  Amherstburg,  oon- 
sisting  of  but  about  two  hundred  men  of  tho 
Ist  Battalion  oftheilst  Regiment,  coromanded 
by  Captain  Muir,  a  very  weak  detachment  of 
the  Royal  Ncwfoundland  Fendbles,  and  a 
subalternes  (Lieutenant  Troughton's)  command 
of  Artillery — such  was  the  material  on  which 
Canadians  had  to  trust  for  a  defence  of  one  of 
the  most  important  points  along  their  frontier. 
This  potnt  was,  indeed,  of  the  most  tital  im- 
portance  to  the  British,  as  it  formed  the  key 
Co  their  relations  with  the  Indiansof  theWest, 
and  was,  naturally,  an  object  of  very  great 
Interest  to  the  enemy.  General  Hüll  had  ex- 
perienccd  no  difBculty  in  ascertaining  the 
weakness  of  its  defences,  and  judging  firom  the 
almost  utter  impossibility  of  its  obtaining  sup- 
plies, he  looked  forward  to  the  &te  of  Amherst- 
burg as  an  event  which  did  not  admit  of  % 
doubt — with  this  view,  therefore,  he  Uid  his 
plans,  and  against  this  point  was  the  thunder 
of  the  American  artillery  to  be  first  directed. 
The  fort  at  Amherstburg  could  not  have  sua- 
tained  a  seige  of  long  duration,  four  bastioas 
flanking  a  dry  ditcb,  with  a  singfe  interior 
defence  of  picketing,  perforated  withloop-holes 
for  musketry,  offering  but  little  obstade  töan 
enterprising  enemy ;  a  few  Shells,  indeed,  would 
have  sufficed  to  destroy  all  the  defences,  a% 
with  the  exception  of  the  magasine,  all  tht 
buildings  were  of  wood,  and  cotered  with  pine 
shingles  unfit  for  resisting  any  mibsilc.    The 
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disftdvantage  of  remaining  in  tbi8  po^tion, 
Col  St  George,  the  commanding  officer,  well 
^new — Orders  were  therefore  given  to  the  gar- 
rison  to  be  ready  at  a  momeDt*«  notice,  as  Col 
St  Geoiige  preferred  giving  baltle,  even  with 
bis  inferior  force,  to  remaining  cooped  up  with- 
put  the  means  ef  offerisg  aojr  resi3leiice  what- 
erer. 

The  want  of  decision  and  energy*  on  the  part 
of  General  Hüll  became  at  this  time  verj  ap- 
parent  to  bis  more  enterprising  opponents, 
Indeed,  the  American  G«neral  eeemed  to  bare 
^rgotten  altogether  tlie  intended  ol)jects  of  bis 
inVasion  and  to  bave  confkied  bis  efibrts  to 
leTying  provisions  and  fomge  from  the  inhabi* 
tants  towards  whom  tlie  troops  behavcd  with 
great  severity,  as  if  to  avenge  tbeir  disappointed 
'hopcs  at  meetfng  enemies  where  they  expected 
to  find  fiiends. 

Thb  State  of  inaction  was  onlj  intermpted 
bj  some  desultory  attempts  to  cross  tha  river 
Canard,  bat  the  daily  skimüshes  which  ensaed 
lad  to  no  action  of  a  decisive  ckaracter.  Herei 
bowever,  wasshed  the  first  bk>od,t  aad  the  giü- 
'lant  bebavioiir  of  the  troops  is  «pparent  from 
the  following  extract  irom  a  gcneral  order 
•dated  August  6th:— ''The  Commaadant  of 
the  Forces  iakes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
'to  the  troops,  that  the  enemy  undt r  BHgadier- 
Goneral  HuU  hafe  been  repeUed  in  three  at- 
tacks  madc  on  the  18th,  mh  and  30th  of  last 


*  The  fotloiring  ex<9aot,  fron  Geneml  Ana- 
Btrong*8  work,  will  show  bow  eagerthe  Americans 
Were  te  find  anj  extuse,  at  wliaterer  sacrifice  of 
'pretfovaly  Well  eatablished  reptiiation  atid  eharec* 
ler,  (or  want  ef  aaceees: — ''  Tbe  Oeueral*a  oondaet 
^  <kn  this  occanon  could  not  escape  aBiniadverpion. 
'Bis  more  seTerecriticSf—coinbining  bis  unifonn 
'fndiCDrenee  te  the  atate  of  bis  commtinieations, 
the  preaute  neccnary  to  indiice  him  to  lalce  any 
.nieana  for  re-openinff  them,  and  tbe  perTeraepre- 
Terence  gWen  to  tbo^  of  tbe  ninst  inefflcient, 
ahapelesA  iiliaracter,-M]ld  not  sempleto  Impiae  to 
him  «  aeoret  and  •jvtanuHfe  ooöperatloo  whh  ibe 
•nemj ;  wbBe  othen,  lesa  prone  to  auspicion,  and 
of  mor«  charitable  tentperament,  ascribe  it  to  an 
*bonoraMe  bm  Mse  eathnate  of  tbe  fahie  of  the 
.«tvecta  to  be  atiained,  andofthadegree«fteiger 
lo  be  iaenrred  in  attaining  tbem,  aad,  laatlj,  to  a 
persoasioo  tbat  tbe  safety  of  bis  own  poeition 
«rt^nb^d  caatloiia  meaanreB.** 

t  TheihaftMoodwaathed  here,  bat  tbe  flnt 
jboätileact  was  Ihe  captare  of  a  mercbant  Teaael 
m  Lalce  Ontärio,  by  the  brig  Oneida,  commanded 
bf  Oapt  W oolsey.  Tbia  Teaeel  waa  a  fcst  sauer, 
•oi,  while  baating  op  theljaka  fron  Paaaooftt,  in 
aoBwany  with  aerraral  othert,  waa  oonaidarablf 
a-haiuL    The  Oneida  made  for  her  flr8t,lntendiiig 


rooDth,  upoo  part  of  tba  ganison  of  Ainbcrs^ 
bürg,  on  the  ri?er  Ganard, "  particular  meotm 
IS  here  made  of  the  heroii<Di  and  detotion  dis- 
played  bj  two  privates  (Hancock  «nd  Dean, 
the  Ibnner  killed,  the  latter  taken  pngoner,)  cl 
the  4t8t,  and  the  general  order  goes  on  ''  In- 
stances  of  sach  fimness  and  intrepidity  desem 
to  be  thus  pnbydj  reeorded,  and  bis  Sxcel- 
lancy  think«  tbat  it  will  not  fiul  to  animate  tb« 
troops  linder  bis  eonmaiid  wRh  an  ardenft 
desire  to  Ibltow  so  noble  an  ezample,  wbenevar 
an  opportuaky  shall  hereaAer  be  «^ßsred  ta 
them." 

AmoBgat  the  records  of  gaüant  deeds  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  braTery  of  tweii- 
ty-two  warrlors  of  tbe  Minooinia)  tribe  of  In- 
diana, who  nepeUed  tbe  attack  of  a  body  of 
Americans  tan  tnnes  tbeir  nnoaber,  who,  ander 
tbe  connBand  of  Mi;|or  Denny  had  advanced 
with  a  new  of  eroaaing  tbe  rlrer  Canard,  hen 
not  mare  tfaan  a  few  yards  wide — a  tiaaber 
bridge  crosaed  ih»  river  at  this  point,  bat  Col. 
St  George  seeing  the  importance  of  the  Posi- 
tion, and  anxious  to  retard  the  advance  of  tbe 
enemy  had  oaoacd  it  to  be  destroyod,  and  had 
pfaiced,  in  ambueb  amoog  the  graas  and  weeda 
wbich  lined  the  banka,  a  picked  body  of  marka- 
men  for  tbe  purpoae  of  preTentang  ita  recoa- 
straction. 

Tht  Qaeen  C%aHotte,  a  resael  ef  some  sin 
and  foroe,  waaateo  BMHinted  with  twaaty  gm» 


to  take  thoae  to  leeward  afterwarda,  bot  night 
eoming  ou,  they  fntanatelj  e^caped.  The  otjett 
of  the  Amerioin  Ooyemment  in  iboa  attacking, 
in  titne  <^  peace^  the  Tossel  of  a  fnendly  nation, 
was  to  scetire  as  many  of  the  vessels  on  the  Labe 
as  they  coitkl,  to  aisiat  any  foture  oontemplated 
attacks  a^;ainst  Canada.  One  of  tbe  ownera  pro- 
ceedcd  immediately  to  Sackett^s  Bari>or,  aud 
rcdaimed  his  propeety — war  not  hMTing  been 
-deolarad  at  the  time,  ner  waa  it  tiH  a  foraniii^i 
afterwdrds  tbat  it  was  dedared — bis  rentonaaraoae 
and  pliduis  were,  bowerer,  disregarded,  and  the 
Teasef  was  -immediatcly  armed  and  roanned.  TtAB 
aame  iressel  waa,  the  next  ysar,  «peei  m  a  a<|QäD 
on  Lake  Ontano,  durity  a  night  action  witb  tbe 
British  fleet  ander  Su*  James  Yeo,  and  went  to  tbe 
boCtom,  very  few  of'ber  crew  escaping.— Strange 
to  aay,  tbe  ownets  of  the  reaael  bave  nerer  been 
bidemnified  for  itbeirloas,  by  jeidier  tbejr  own  <r 
ihe  An^can  Ooremment,  attbot^  repeated 
applicacKms  bare  been  nned  on  both,  and  even 
a  Joint  addresa  to  the  ^town  Toted  by  bodi 
brsncbes'of  the  L^giabiare  of  Upper  Oanada,— 
ahhongb  nete  teeeotly  -we  hare  aeen  a  BritMi 
'fleet  seilt  to  AtheDejtoeooipei  paynent  df  a  fkiw 
■hundred  poimda^  Don  Tadfico.— &>.  A.  A.  M. 
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and  anchorod  acms  ih%  mdatii  of  Um  ri  f«r  to 
koep  tbe  encniy  moM  eJaeftty  In  ehedu 


WhQe  Col.  St.  George  was  thus  engaged  in 

llovemeiiCserC«4.8l.     WptDg    tU«    eQeiDJ    ip 

««"'««•  check,  Gen.  Brock  ^ 

«nxiousljT  expecting  the  time  when^  having 

disposed  of  the  bvsiiiesB  for  wbich  the  Legis- 

btttre  were  about  to  assemble«  he  might  be  at 

Kberty  to  ropair  in  person  to  the  scene  of  ac- 

tion — in  the  meantime  he  despatched  CoL 

IVodor  of  the  ilst  Regiment^  with  such  rein- 

fbroements  as  he  eould  spare,  to  assume  the 

OQDiinand  at  Amherstburg.    Immediately  on 

bisarrifal  he  leained  the  fate  of  a  detachment 

of  the  enemy,  two  hiindred  strong»  under  the 

eommand  of  Major  Van  Home,  whioh,  sent  as 

a  eoQTOy  to  guard  the  maü,  and  open  a  com- 

munieatioa  by  which    profisions   could  be 

obtained,  had  been  intercepted  at  the  river 

Baisin«  thirty-six  miles  from  Detroit,  and  cut 

to  pifices  by  Tecumseh  with  a  small  party 

«f  bis  Indians ;    and  having  been  miormed 

that  a  seoond  convoy  with  provisions  was  then 

on  iu  march  to  Detroit,  Col.  Proctor  ordered 

Captain  Muir  with  about  ose  bundred  of  the 

4  Ist,  the  same  number  of  militia,  and  about  two 

bundred  and  fifly  Indians  to  oross  the  river  and 

eccupy  Brownstown,  a  stnall  vUlage  on  tho 

Amencan  side,  through  which  the  convoy  was 

axpected  to  pass.    Tbe  ezpeditioo  did  not, 

bowever,  proTo  as  snecessful  as  fortner  attempts, 

as   the   folk>wing  aocouBt  given  by  Mi^or 

Eichardson  fully  proves:— 

**  On  die  moming  of  Sunday  the  9th,  the 
wüd  and  distant  cry  of  oor  Indlan  scouts  gave 
US  to  understand  that  the  eeemy  were  advanc- 
ing.  In  the  coorse  of  ten  Bumitcs  aflerwirds 
they  appeared  issuing  fron  the  wood,  boond- 
iBg  Kke  wild  deer  chased  by  Ü»  buntsinan, 
and  Qttering  that  peculkr  AmA  whieh  is 
koown  aoiong  themselves  as  the  newi-cty. — 
From  them  we  aacertained  that  a  streng  co- 
Itmiti  of  the  meiny,  caTalry  and  infimdy,  were 
oa  tbeb  march  to  attaek  os,  bat  that  the  dif- 
ficuity  of  transporting  their  guns  rendered  it 
knprobaUe  they  eouid  reaah  our  positlon  be- 
f>re  night,  althoogh  then  onlyat  a  distanceof 
iight  milea.  It  belog  instaaliy  dedded  on  to 
flieet  then,  the  detaohmant  was  apeedily  «■- 
^r  arms,  and  on  its  march  forMaguaga,  a 
«naU  Indiao  Ttlkge  distant  abotit  a  league. — 
Tho  ivadaloog  vhich  we  adraacod  was  aakla- 


doep  with  nradi  and  thedark  forest  waTragllB 
dose  braochea  over  oyr  heada,  left  no  egre« 
to  the  pestilential  exhahuions  arising  from  the 
aaked  and  pvtrid  bodies  of  horses  and  meh 
of  Mi^  Iiome*s  detaebment,  wfaidi  had 
been  snflfered  to  He  imburied  beneath  oor 
feet  No  other  sound  than  the  measiired  step 
of  the  troops  intcnnipted  tbe  aoHtude  of  the 
soeae,  rendered  more  iaposing  by  th/b  wild  ap> 
pearance  of  du  warrtors,  whose  bodies,  stained 
and  paiated  in  the  moat  frightfid  manner  for 
the  oocasion,  gHded  by  os  with  almost  noise- 
m  vekicity,  without  order,  and  witbottt  a 
a  Chief;  some  painted  white,  some  bbM^k, 
othera  half  black,  half  red,  half  black,  half 
white;  all  with  thehr  hair  pUistored  in  such  a 
way  as  to  resemble  the  bristlhig  quHls  of  the 
po^oupine,  with  no  odierooTerhig  then  a  doth 
nround  their  lofais,  yet  armed  to  Ihe  teeth  with 
riies,  tODiahawks,  war^clubs,  spoars,  bows, 
arrows,  and  scalping-knives.  Uttering  no 
sound,  aad  intent  oaly  on  reaching  the  enemjr 
anpercel?ed,  they  might  have  pasaed  for  tho 
speotfes  of  tliose  wikla,  the  ruthless  demona 
which  war  had  «mchaiaed  üft  the  punishmedC 
andoppresskm  of  man. 

**  üaving  takeiv  up  a  position  about  a  qoar- 
ter  of  a  mUe  beyond  llaguaga,  our  disposi- 
tioos  ibr  defience  were  speedily  oEiade,  the  rust- 
ling  of  the  leaves  aloae  breaking  on  the  silenoe 
wluch  reigned  throughout  our  line.  Folk>w- 
ing  the  etample  of  the  fakUana^  we  by  recUned 
oa  the  grottnd  in  order  to  avoi4  being  perceir- 
ed,  antil  wtthin  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy. — 
While  awaiting,  in  this  mawier,  the  approach 
of  the  oohiBMi,  wh^h  we  kneir  to  be,  at  no 
great  diatance,  advanciag  upon  ns,  our  little 
feroe  was  increaaed  by  the  arriial  of  lieu^ 
Bullock  of  ih0  ilst  Grenadiers,  wbo,  with  a 
smaU  de^icbmeat  of  twenty  men  of  bis  own 
oeoapany.  tweaty  Light  In&atiy,  aad  twenty 
BaHaKoa  men  had  been  urged  forward  by 
Gen.  Brock,  from  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Reg^mieBt,  then  statuoed  at  Fort  George,  for 
the  purpoae  of  retnfordng  the  litlie  garrison 
of  Amherstlmrg,  and  wbo,  havingreached  their 
deadnation  the  preoeding  day,  had  been  des- 
patched  by  CoL  Proctor,  (ktoly  arriredto  aa- 
smne  the  eommand)  to  strengthen  ua  ShorUy 
thereportofa  Single  shot  echoed  through 
the  wood;  atid  the  instant afterwards the loud 
and  terriflo  yells  of  the  Indiana,  foUowed  by  a 
baaty  anddesuHoiy  ire,appriaed  us  that  they 
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were  engaged  Tbe  tction  theo  bectme  gene- 
nl  along  our  line,  and  cootinued  for  half  an 
hour,  withoQt  prodacing  mny  material  adTan- 
tage ;  when  unluckilj,  a  bodj  of  Indians  tbat 
had  been  dctached  to  a  amall  wood  abont  fire 
hundred  jards  distant  from  omr  right,  were 
taken  by  the  troopH  for  a  corps  of  the  enemj 
endeavouring  to  tum  their  flank.  In  yain  we 
called  out  to  them  that  thej  were  our  Indiana. 
The  fire  whkh  should  have  been  resenred  for 
their  foea,  was  tumedupon  their  frienda»  who, 
fiüling  into  the  same  error,  retumed  it  with 
equal  spirit  The  iact  was,  they  had  been 
oompelied  to  retire  b^ore  aiiuperior  force,  and 
the  movement  made  by  them,  had  given  rise 
to  the  error  of  the  troops.  That  order  and 
discipline  which  would  have  marked  thdr  con 
duot  as  a  body  in  a  phiin,  was  lost  sight  o(  in 
a  great  measure,  while  fighting  independently 
and  singly  in  a  wood,  where  every  man,  ibl- 
Iowing  the  ezample  of  the  enemy,  was  oom- 
pelied to  shelter  bis  person  bohind  the  trees 
ms  he  could.  Glosely  pressed  in  front  by  an 
almo8t  invisible  ibe,  and  on  the  point  of  heing 
taken  in  the  rear,a8  was  lalsely  iroagined,  the 
troops  were  at  length  compeUed  to  yield  to 
•  drcumstanoe  and  numbers. 

"  AHhough  our  retreat,  in  consequence  of 
this  unfortunate  misapprehension,  commenced 
in  some  disorder,  this  was  soon  restored,  when 
Major  Mttir,  who  had  been  wounded  eariy  in 
the  engagement,  succeeded  in  rallying  bis 
men,  and  forming  them  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
which  Gommanded  a  short  and  narrow  bridge 
Intersecting  the  high  road,  and  crossing  a  mo- 
rass  over  which  the  enemy'sguns  must  neces- 
aarily  pa8&  This  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mite  in  rear  of  tbe  position  we  had  preyiously 
■oocupied.  Here  we  remained  at  least  ftfteen 
minutes,  when  flndingthat  the  Americansdid 
not  make  their  appearanoe  as  expected,  Mi^r 
Muir,  whose  eommunication  with  Tecumseb 
'had  been  cut  off,  and  who  now  heard  some 
'smart  flring  in  the  woods  beyond  hiH  left,  na- 
'toralty  inferred  that  the  enemy  were  pushing 
'  the  Indians  in  that  quarter,  with  a  riew  of 
tuming  bis  flank,  gaining  the  high  road  in  our 
rear,  and  thus  cutting  off  our  retreat  The 
Order  was  then  giyen  to  retire,  which  we  oer- 
tainly  did  at  the  double  quiok,  yet  witbout 
being  (bllowed  by  the  enemy,  who  suflfered  us 
to  gain  our  boats  without  further  moleatation. 
**Inthisaflkir,  which  wenoTor  theo  regarded 


as  any thing  more  tban  a  sharp  skirmish,  yct  !• 
which  the  Americana  have  since  attachcd  aa 
undue  importance,  their  loss  was  eighteen  kUled 
and  sixty*three  wounded  ;  ours,  one  rank  and 
file  killed,  two  OfBcers,  two  Sergeanta,  nine- 
teen  rank  and  file  wounded,  and  two  rank  And 
file  missing,  but  aftcrwards  recaptured  by  the 
Indiana.    The  wounded  ofBcers  were.  Major 
Muir,  and  Lieutenant  Sutherland.    They  were 
near  each  other  when  the  attack  commenced, 
and  Major  Muir  having  obsenred  an  Americaa 
taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  them,  hastily  placed 
a  Short  rifle,  which  he  usually  carried  with  him 
on  these  occasions,  on  the  Shoulder  of  his  oom- 
pank)n,  and  levelled  it  at  his  enemy     Botk 
fired  at  the  same  instant    The  ball  of  the 
American,  entering  IJeut  Sutheriand*8  cheek, 
came  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  pasRod 
through  one  of  Major  Muir's  wings  (he  coro- 
manded  the  Light    Company  of  the  4 Ist,) 
while  the  rifleman  himself  feil  dead  on  the 
spot,  from  bis  adrersary's  bullet    Major  Muir 
soon  aflerwards  receired  another  ball  in  tbe 
leg,  yet  without  being  disabled.    Sercre  aa 
proYed  the  woimd  of  Lieut.  Sutheriand,  (who 
was   bome   off  the   fiekl  when  the  retreat 
commenced,  on  the  back,  if  I  do  not  greatky 
mistake,  of  one  of  the  Messrs.  OaldM-eU^  oi 
Amherstburg)  he  would  have  recovered  had 
he  not  imprudently,  some  ten  days  afterward^ 
made  premature  use  of  his  tooth-bnish.   Tliis 
opened  the  wound,  brought  on  heroorrhage, 
and  before  medical  assistance  couM  be  pro- 
cured,  (the  main  body  of  the  force  being  then 
in  oocupatton  of  Detroit)  he  Wed  to  death. — 
Tecumseb  was  also  slightly  wounded,  by  a 
buck-shot,  on  this  occasion.*' 

Here  it  was  that  an  opportunitr  was  first 
afibrded  of  proring  the  extreme  disadrantaga 
of  oppoeing  regulär  troops  to  the  enemy  in  the 
woods.  Accustomed  <o  the  use  of  the  rifle 
from  bis  infancy — dwelling  in  a  measmre  amid 
forests  with  the  intricacies  of  which  he  was 
wholly  aoquainted,  and  possessing  the  advan- 
tage  of  a  drees  which  rendered  him  almost  un- 
distinguishable  to  the  eye  of  an  European,  the 
Amerioan  marksman  entored  with  comparatiTO 
security  into  a  oontest  with  the  English  soldier« 
whose  glaring  habiliment  and  acooutrementa 
wereoljeots  too  conspieuoos  to  be  mwsed,wh3» 
his  utter  ignorance  of  a  mode  of  warfare,  in 
which  courage  and  discipline  were  ofnoavaü, 
rendered  the  stmggle  for  mastery  otqh 
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«lequaL  The  princtpal  amues  to  which  the 
British  troops  were  oppoEed  during  the  war, 
oonsuted  not  of  regulär  and  well-disdplined 
troopfionly,  but  of  leries  takcn  iromthe  forests 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  scareely  inferior  as 
riflemen  to  the  Indiana  Dreased  in  wooUen 
ih>ck8  of  a  gray  color,  and  trained  to  cover 
iheir  bodiesbehind  the  trees  from  which  they 
Itndj  without  exposing  more  of  their  persons 
tban  waB  absolutely  neoessary  for  their  aim, 
they  »flbrded,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
ihe  mofit  convincing  proo&  that  without  the 
aasistaDce  of  the  Indian  Warriors,  the  defence 
of  BO  great  a  portion  of  Western  Canada,  as 
«nas  eatruated  to  the  Charge  of  the  few 
regulara  and  militia,  would  have  proved  a 
doty  of  great  difiSculty  and  doubt 

The  Americana  attached  an  undue*  impor- 
tanoe  to  this  affiur — and  when  the  disparity  of 
<he  fbrces  engaged  is  oonsidered,  it  will  be  Seen 
ihat  there  was  in  reality  but  little  to  boast  of. 
By  CoL  MiUer's  admissmn  the  forces  under  bis 
«onunand  consisted  of  the  wholo  of  the  4th 
Begiment  of  üntted  States  Infantry,  ozcept 
4me  Company  Icfl  at  Sandwich  to  garrison  a 
fixt,  built  by  order  of  General  Hüll :  a  small 
detacfamentof  the  Istlnfimtry,  and  Artillerists 
enoogh  to  man  the  guns, — this  composed  the 
regulär  fbrce,  there  was  bcsides  about  four 
hundred  militta,  making  in  all  about  seven 
hnndred  men :  the  total  force  opposed  to  them, 
was,  as  we  have  ahewn,  not  more  than  four 
kundred  and  fifty  men,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  whom  were  Indians. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  cruel  policy 
Coodaet  o(  our  ludiaa    of  thc  English  for  acting 
"■^»^  in  concert  with  allies  so 

little  disposed  to  deal  mercifully  with  the  cap- 
tives  placed  by  the  chances  of  war  in  their 
bands,  and  the  Americaos  in  particular  have 
been  loud  in  their  condemoation  of  a  measure 
to  the  adoption  of  which  the  safety  of  the 
Western  Prorince  was  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  attributed.  These  writers  are  however  for- 
getful  that  evcry  possible  exertion  was  em- 
ployed  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States 


*  Thia  is  pretty  erident  from  General  Huirs 
rmnarks.  Hia  offidal,  letter  giving  nn  aecount  of 
St,  laments  "  that  notblng  was  gained  bj  it  but 
honor ;  and  that  the  blood  of  seventy-fire  men 
had  been  thed  in  vain ;  as  It  bat  opened  hli  com- 
««juoatioDS  as  &r  as  (beir  ba/oneti  bad  extended.'* 


Goyemment  to  detach  the  Indians  from  us  and 
to  effcct  an  alliance  with  them  on  the  pari  of 
theSUtes. 

'^Besidcs,*"  as  Major  Richardson  observes,^» 
**  The  natives  must  have  been  our  fricnds  or 
our  foes;  had  we  not  employed  them  ihm 
Americans  would,  and  although  humanit^ 
must  deplore  the  necessity,  imposed  by  ihm 
▼ery  invader  himself,  of  countingthem  among 
our  allies,  and  combating  at  their  side,  the  law 
of  self-preservation  was  our  guide,  and  scm* 
pulous  indeed  must  be  the  power  that  would 
have  hesitated  at  such  a  moment  in  its  choice.*^ 
On  the  other  band  too  the  Indians  had  always 
been  our  allies.  No  faithlcss  dealing  nor  treach* 
ery  on  our  parts  had  alienated  their  trust  and 
confidence  from  a  Government  which  had 
heaped  bounties  on  them  with  no  sparing 
band.  We  were  not  the  aggressora,  we  did 
not,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  territo» 
rial  boundaries,  carry  ruin  and  desolatioM 
among  an  almost  defenceless  population,  w» 
oniy  availed  oursclves  of  the  right,  commos 
to  every  one,  of  repelling  Invasion  by  evory 
means  possible,  and  while  we  admit  that  oor 
allies  were  in  some  instanoes  guilty  of  the  ex- 
cesses  peculiar  to  every  savage  nation,  it  can- 
not  be  supposed  that  these  acts  were  sano-> 
tioned  by  the  Government,  or  that,  so  fiir  as 
it  was  possible,  principlos  of  toleration  and 
mercy  were  not  inculcated  by  us  amongst  oor 
red  allies. 

In  justice,  too,  to  the  Indiana,  we  must  r»* 
mark,  that  acts  of  barbarous  cruelty  were  no% 
confined  to  them.  The  American  backwoods- 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  scalping  also,  anc^ 
indeed,  it  is  singuUr  enough  that,  although 
Genera]  Hull*s  famous,  or  rather  infiimoa% 
proclamation  awarded  death  to  any  one  of  th« 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  found  combating  al 
the  side  of^  and  therefore  assumed  to  be  a  par^ 
licipator  in  the  barbarities  attributed  to  ihm 
Indiana,  the  very  flrst  scalp  should  bar« 
been  taken  by  an  officer  of  bis  own  army,  aod 
that  within  a  few  days  alter  the  proclamatioia 
was  issued.* 


*  James,  in  hia  Uiatory  of  the  War,  writes : — AI 
the  action  fought  at  Brownstown,  where  Miyor 
Vao  Home  was  defeated,  a  letter  was  foand  ia 
the  pocket  of  Captain  McGulloch  ( who  was  among 
the  alaln  on  that  occasion)  addressed  to  bis  wif«^ 
and  statin^  that  be  had  shot  an  Indian  near  th« 
CanarJ  Bridge,  on  the  16tb  of  Julj,  and  bad  th« 
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On  tk«  6tb  of  August,  Genenl  Brock  lutd 

Oonenl  Brock,  whh  a    the  BaÜsihctjptl  bf  finding 

fe?,«  Yorr'forife    that  he  could  be  spared 

*o««rt-  ment  fof ,  at  least,  a  short 

ISme.  He  hid  divided  the  ^mall  force  at  his 
ilsposal  fbr  the  defence  of  the  Province,  m  the 
farioud  quartcrs  most  likel j  to  be  attacked ; 
Ibut  still  he  was  without  a  inilitary  ehest, 
^thout  monißy  enough  at  his  comniand  to 
büy  provisionSjblankcts,  or  even  shoes  forthe 
ftnilitia.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made 
kiis  wants  knotrn  to  a  numberof  gentlecnen  of 
Kredit,  who  formed  thetnselves  into  what  was 
Mied  "  the  Kiagara  and  Queenston  Associa- 
6on/*  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Grint  oT  Qnebnston 
l^ing  nvanäg^r,  and  sefenri  thoiisand  poands 
Irere  issäed  in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  which 
ker^  currently  rcceived  throughout  the 
tountry,  and  aAerwards  redecmed  with  arttiy 
ftiHs.  I (aving  thos  disposed  of  his  difficnlties, 
General  6ro<  k  fbund  himself  at  überty  to 
fepäir  fai  pcräon  to  the  scene  of  hostilities, 
lAd  he  accordtngly  embarked  for  Burlington 
Bay,  Whence  he  proc^eded  by  land  to  Long 
Point  on  Lake  Eriie.  General  Brock's  force, 
nn  loaring  York,  amounted  to  two  hundred 
tolunteers, — forty  men  of  the  41  st  regiment 
liad  been,  some  time  preTioasly,de«patched  (o 
tiOng  Point,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
Kilitia  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  fiAy  men 
•f  the  same  regiment  had  been  sent  inio  the 
Ihterior,  wlth  a  Tiew  of  encouraging  and 
lieing  joined  by  the  Indiana, — ptai  of  these 
troops  woald,  the  EngKsh  General  anticipated, 


#&asure  of  Uarinp  ^  hit  Bcalp  iMtft  At«  Ueth, 
Ifoff  üf  the  (act  itmeilf  tbere  can  be  very  little 
doubt,  for  Ire  had  one  Indian  (»nd  one  oiilj) 
IHlIed  and  scalped  at  the  Ganard.  But,  aUhough 
eaptain  If cCuUocb  ia  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of 
ihis  feat,  there  ie  reasoo  to  infer  that  Jamea  i» 
nioorrect  in  stating  this  iiifomiation  was  obtained 
from  a  letter  found  in  bia  pocket.  In  the  flrst 
Inatance,  it  ia  extremely  unlikelj  tbat  the  Indiana, 
In  rifllng  and  Stripping  the  body,  woold  bave 
brought  off  anything  ao  Taluelesa  to  them  aa  a 
letter,  and  aecondly,  It  ia  much  more  probable 
that  auch  communicution  from  McCulloch  to  bis 
wife  had  been  placed  in  the  inail,  which  the  party 
lo  which  he  belonged,  were  eacortmg  Atim  De- 
troit, with  the  correspondence  of  General  Huira 
ärtny,  and  which,  It  will  be  recollected,  was  cap- 
lored  by  the  Indiana.  The  whole  of  the  lettera 
^aased  through  oar  handa,  and  H  ia  hlghly  pro- 
lable  the  discloeure    iiraa   made   in    thia  man- 


be  re«dy  to  jolti  bis  fofce  on  the  sboirM^ 
Lake  £rie. 

It  may  not  be  onintereating  to  give  »  flborl 
eztractfrom  thenotebookof  oneof  tiiosetet^ 
eran  mQitia  men  who  so  distingoished  them- 
selves  ddring  this  and  sabseqoent  campngnl 
It  will  shew  Üie  spirit  which  actaatod  Cas*- 
dians: — 

**  Aller  having  been  a  few  we^s  in  gir- 
rison,  and  made  as  mach  progress  in  the  dutlet 
of  a  soldi^'s  \ik  as  was  possible,  I  and  aerend 
others,  haring  Tolunteered,  iii  addition  to  the 
ordlnary  duties,  to  make  ourseWes  acqoainted 
with  the  great  gun  exercise,  hegan  to  be  Ter^ 
anjdous  ibr  the  more  actire  duties  oTa  aol^ 
dier^B  lifc,  it  was  with  no  little  eiciteibeiit,  Üieni 
we  heard  that  General  Bull,  with  a  streng  ibree^ 
had  crossed  into  Canada  from  Detroit — a  ^o- 
Position  was  then  made  to  me  by  two  pu-aoBfc 
much  older  than  myself  to  aid  thera  in  fomah 
ing  a  Company  of  Tolunteers,  in  which  I  wai 
to  hold  the  rank  of  fensign,  to  march  te  Iba 
west  to  meet  Gen.  Bull  1%is  schene,  how- 
erer,  was  put  an  end  to  by  Geheral  Bröckli 
prodamation  calling  for  volunteers  of  whidi 
the  York  Garrison  was  to  fumish  oüe  hmidred. 
When  the  proclamatioü  or  general  order  was 
read  on  parade  by  Migor  Alton,  most  ghidly 
did  I  avail  myself  of  my  position,  aa  riglil 
band  man  of  the  Grenadier  Company,  to  Shoul- 
der my  musket  and  Step  to  the  front  aa  tfaa 
flrst  volunteer  for  that  Service.  I  was  foDofw- 
ed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  necessary  nambefv 
we  were  then  allowed  three  days  to  Tiidt  otir 
friends  and  make  the  necessary  preparattons 
for  our  flrst  campaign.  Many  were  the  pre- 
dictions  made  that  we  should  never  retum,  and 
that  we  should  be  overpowered  by  the  im- 
mense force  of  Gen.  Bull,  but,  with  two  exc^ 
tions,  every  man  was  rcady  at  the  appointed 
time.  As  &r  as  X  was  myself  concemed,  had  t 
even  been  disposed  to  hang  back,  (though  sudi 
a  thought  never  entered  into  my  head,  I  was 
too  much  elated  at  the  prospect  before  me,)  it 
would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  sufiering  the 
most  severe  reproaches  fix>m  my  mother — ^w1m\ 
at  parüng,  as  she  clasped  me  in  her  arms  and 
then  tore  herseif  from  my  embrace,  exdaim- 
ed — Go,  my  Bon,  and  let  me  hear  of  yoor  death 
rather  than  your  disgrace.  I  marched  olT  wit& 
a  fhll  heart  but  a  buoyant  spirit** 

With  such  Yolanteers  as  these  fighting  fbt 
the  protection  of  their  homea  and  the  mnctitf 
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of  tlietr  mtire  Isnd,  General  Brork  YuA  not 
much  reason  to  shan  an  encounter  as  (ar  as 
tbe  spfrit  of  h\B  troop»  iraa  in  quesilon. 

When  pmslng  the  MdhMrk  aettlement  on 
the  Grand  River,  General  Brock  hdd,  on  the 
7th,  m  coondl  of  war  Ibr  the  purpom  of  ascer- 
teining  hoir  Ut  thelr  pro(b»ion8  of  friendship 
couW  bc  trüsted,  and  from  them  he  recelved 
the  amuranec  that  stxty  of  their  brayes  would 
on  the  lOth  of  the  same  month  foHoir  him.— 
At  Long  Point,  on  Lake  Ene,  he  embfcrked  hin 
kw  rcguUrs  and  three  hundred  mUitia  in  boats 
of  every  description,  eeilected  ixnongst  the 
ne^hbouring  fiurners,  who  uBualiy  employcd 
them  for  the  transportation  of  their  com  and 
flour,  bat  now  cheerfVitly  and  wilKngiy  urged 
on  the  General  his  making  use  of  them  as  a 
meuis  of  tnuiRportation.  The  distance  firom 
Long  Point  to  Amherstbarg  h  somcwhat  undcr 
two  himdred  miles,  with  scart'elj  a  bay  for 
shelter,  and  this  want  the  Utile  flotilla  suffered 
inatmallj  from,  as  tfaej  encountered  mach 
mn*^  weather  on  their  pasrage  along  thb  Lake. 
The  Rpirit,  however,  of  the  volunteers  was 
siuttained  hj  the  hope  of  ere  k)pg  finding 
themseYves  in  prenence  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
feit  each  day  increased  confk]ence,a8  the  varied 
remtircea  of  thetr  gaHant  and  indefatigable 
leader  were  developed.  After  four  days  and 
nights  of  incesrtant  ezertion  the  little  sqoadron 
reaebed  Amherstburg  shortly  bofbre  roidnight 
on  tbe  13ih,  and  In  a  rough  memo  taken  from 
General  Brock^H  note  book  the  followiog  entry 
is  peniled :  *^  In  no  instance  have  I  seen  troops 
who  would  have  endured  the  fatiguea  of  a 
long  journey  in  boats,  durihg  cxtremely  bad 
wemther,  with  greater  cheerfulness  and  con- 
stancy ;  and  it  is  but  jufltice  to  this  Kttle  band 
to  add,  that  their  conduct  throughoüt  czdted 
my  admiratioa** 

Shortly  after  landingat  Amherstburg,  Gen. 
Brock  vt  as  flrst  bröught  into  actdal  communi- 
cation  with  the  Shawanee  Chief,  the  cele- 
biated  Tecumeeh,  and  the  mamier  of  their  in- 
troiiactron  was  so  interesting,  that  we  quote 
\he  passage  from  "  Sir  Isaac  Brock^s  Life  **  :— 

**  The  attention  of  the  troops  was  suddcnlj  rous- 
ed  bj  a  Mraggling  ßre  of  muskeirj,  which,  in  a 
fev  ininuteA,becaroe  general,  and  appeared  to  pro- 
eeed  from  an  Island  in  tbe  Detroit  river.  Gölonel 
Slfiott,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana,  qnicklj 
ezpbined  that  the  ftring  arose  from  the  Indians 
atlaebed  to  tbe  Britiah  cauae,  who  thns  expreased 


their  joj  «t  the  arriral  of  the  reinfbrcement  rnide^ 
theh*  white  father.  Major  General  Brock,  aware 
of  the  ncärdtj  of  the  romiitions  of  war,  eent  (kL 
EUiott  to  stop  thto  wasie  of  powder,  sajing :  **  Do, 
pray,  ElKott,  folly  eipldnmy  wishesand  motifeSi 
and  teil  the  Indians  that  I  will  speak  to  them  to- 
morrow  on  this  subject  Bis  reqnest  was  promptl j 
«ttended  to,  and  Golonel  EUiott  retomed  in  about 
Halfan  hour  with  the  Shawanee  chief,  Tecnmseh, 
or  Tecumpthe,  already  mentioned.  Capt.  Ofeg^, 
the  aide-de-camp,  bcing  present,  had  an  opportu- 
nity  of  dosely  observing  the  traits  of  that  extra- 
ordinary  man,  and  we  are  indebtcd  to  him  for  the 
following  graphic  particulars : — 'Tecumseh's  ap- 
pearance  was  very  prepoftsessing;  his  Agare  light 
and  flneljr  proportioned ;  his  age  I  imagined  tobe 
abont  five  and  thirty ;  his  height,  fiVe  fbet  nine  or 
ten  inches ;  his  cotnplexion,  llght  oopper ;  coun- 
tenance,  oval,  bright  hazle  eyes,  beamtni^  with 
cheerfulness,  energy,  and  decision.  Three  small 
silver  crowns,  or  corotietR,  were  suspended  from 
tbe  lower  cartilage  of  his  aquilihe  nose ;  and  a 
large  siWer  medallion  of  George  the  Third,  which 
1  believe  his  ancestor  had  received  fh>m  Lord 
Dorchester,  when  Govcmor  General  of  Canada» 
wosactached  toa  roixed  coloured  wampum  string, 
and  hang  ronnd  his  neck.  His  dress  consisted  of 
a  piain,  neat  uniform,  tanned  deer  skin  jacket, 
with  long  trowsers  of  the  same  material,  the  seama 
of  both  being  covered  with  neatly  cut  fringe  ;  and 
he  had  on  his  feet  leather  roocassins,  much  oma- 
mented  with  work  roade  fcom  the  dyed  quills  of 
the  porcüpine.* 

*'The  ftrat  and  usual  salutations  of  shakfaig 
hands  being  over,  an  allusion  was  nade  to  the  Ute 
firiflg  of  niusketry,  and  Tecumseh  atonee  apprev- 
ed  of  the  roason  gi  ven  by  M lyor-General  Brock  for 
i(6  diseontinuaoce.  It  bemg  late,  tbe  parties  sooQ 
separated,  with  an  understanding  that  a  counoU 
would  be  held  the  followmg  moming.  This  ae- 
cordingly  took  place,  and  was  attended  by  about 
athousand  Indians,  whose  equipmeiit  geneTally 
might  be  com^idered  very  impesmg.  The  Coun- 
cil waa  opened  by  General  Brock,  who  informed 
the  Indiens  that  he  was  ordered  by  their  greai 
father  to  come  to  their  aroistance,  and,  with  thefar 
aid,  to  drive  the  Americans  fh>m  Fort  Detroit.— 
His  speeeh  was  bighly  applaaded,  and  Tecumaeh 
was  unanimoosly  ealled  upon  to  speak  in  reply. 
He  commenced  with  expressions  of  )oy,  that  their 
father  beyond  the  great  salt  Uke  (raeaning  tha 
l(ing  of  England)  had  at  length  awoke  from  bia 
long  sleep,  and  perroitted  his  warriors  to  come  to 
the  assistance  of  his  red  children,  who  had  nerer 
eeased  to  remain  steady  in  their  friendship,  and 
were  now  aH  ready  to  shed  their  last  drop  ef 
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bk>od  in  their  great  fiither^s  Service.  After  some 
Speeches  from  other  cbiefs,  and  replies  thereto, 
the  Council  broke  up.  General  Brock,  having 
quickl y  didcovcred  the  superior  sagacitj  and  intre- 
pidity  of  Tecuniseb,  and  his  influence  over  the  In- 
dians,  and  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  develop  be- 
fore  80  mixed  an  asaemblage  the  views  wbich 
were  at  that  moinent  uppermost  in  his  thoughts, 
^d  intended  to  be  carried  so  quicklj  into  eiecu. 
lion,  directed  Col.  Klliott  to  inform  the  Shawanee 
Chief  that  he  wished  to  see  him,  accompanied  by 
»few  of  the  oldest  Chiefs,  at  Colonel  ElliottV  quar- 
ters.  Therc  the  General,  through  the  medium  of 
Interpreters,  coramunicated  his  views,  and  ex- 
plained  the  raannerin  which  he  intended  to  carry 
into  exccution  his  Operations  against  Fort  Detroit 
The  Chiefs  listeucd  wiih  the  utmost  apparent  eager- 
nesa,  and  expressed  their  unanimous  assent  to 
the  proposed  plan,  assuring  General  Brock  that 
their  co-operation,  as  pointed  out,  might  be  de- 
pended  on.  On  General  Brock  asking  whether 
the  Shawanee  Indians  could  be  imluced  to  refrain 
from  drinking  spirits,  Tecumseh  assured  him  that 
liis  irarriors  might  be  relied  on,  adding,  that  be- 
fore  leaving  thclr  country  on  the  Wabash  river, 
ihey  had  promised  him  not  to  taste  that  pemi- 
cioua  liquor  unlil  they  had  hurobled  the  *big 
kni ves,'  nieaning  the  Americans.  In  reply  to  this 
tssurance,  General  Brock  briefly  said:  *If  this 
resolution  be  perscvered  in,  you  must  conquer.*** 

Previous  to  General  Brock*s  arrival,  Gene- 

Offeiiwve  aiid  reiali-  ral  Hull  had,  on  the  7th 
alorj-  raeasures  at  oiice  ,    «  ,  ,     . 

Mkipted  by  Gen.  Brock.     Wld    8tO,    recrOSSed  the 

riyer  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  abandoning 
%t  once  all  his  visionary  Scheines  for  the  con- 
quest  of  the  westcrn  district  of  Ganada,  if 
indeed  he  cherished  the  hope  of  effecting  any 
morement  of  importance  afler  the  fall  of 
Michilimacinac. 

The  day  tfler  his  arrival,  General  Brock 
resolved  on,  and  began  to  prcpare  in  his  tum 
for,  offensive  operatk>na  Batteries  had  already 
been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Capt  Dixon  of  the  Engineers,  and  Capt  Hall 
of  the  Provincial  Navj,  on  an  elevated  part  of 
tlie  bank  of  tho  Detroit,  here  about  a  mile 
acrosR,  and  directly  opposite  the  American 
fort  of  that  name,  and  Brock  re^Ived  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow  cre  his  Opponent  should  be 
strcngthened  by  reinforcements. 

General  Brock  despatched  a  flag  to  the 
American  Commander,  with  the  following 
•ammoQs,  h*ving  previously  arranged  for  the 


concentration  of  all  his  available  force  on  tht 
spot: — 
"  Head  Qaarters,  Sandwich,  August  15th,  181t. 
"Sra. — ^The  fbrce  at  my  dispooal  aathorizetro« 
to  require  of  you,  Uie  immediate  aurreoder  of 
Fort  Detroit. — It  is  far  from  my  indination  to  join 
in  a  war  of  extermination,  but  you  mast  beawar« 
that  the  numerous  body  of  Indiana,  wbo  bare 
attached  themselvcs  to  my  troop«,  wiU  be  beyond 
my  control  the  moment  the  cont^  coromencet. 
Tou  will  find  me  disposed  to  enter  into  rach  oon- 
ditions  as  will  satisfy  the  moet  acnipoloiis  anise 
of  honor.  Lieut.  Colonel  McDonndl,  and  Ma|Qr 
CI«^ggt  are  fully  authorised  to  conclude  any 
arrangement  that  may  tend  to  prevent  the  im- 
necesaary  efTusion  of  blood. 

'*  I  have  the  lionor  to  be, 
**  Sir,  your  raost  obdt  Servant, 
"  (Signed,)         Isaac  Brock,  Major  Geo. 
"  His  ExceUency, 
"Brigadier  Gen.  Hull, 
**  Commanding  at  Fort  Detroit** 

**  To  which  the  subjoined  answer  was  retumed-: 

Head  Quarters,  Detroit,.  Aug.  16, 181i. 
"Sir,— I  have  received  yourletter  of  this  data. 
I  have  no  other  reply  to'make,  than  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  prepared  to  meet  any  force  whi^ 
may  be  at  your  dispoeal,  and  any  conaeqoeacet 
which  miiy  result  from  any  exertion  of  it  yoa  nuj 
thiuk  proper  to  make. 

"  I  avnil  myself  of  this  opportimity  to  inffana 
you  that  the  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Brown,  proceeded  contrary  to  the  Orders, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  Col.  Casa,  who 
oommauded  the  troops  which  attacked  your  picket, 
near  the  river  Cananl  bridge. 

"I  likewise  take  this  occasion  to  inform  yoa 
that  Qowie*9  hoa^e  was  set  on  fire  contrary  tomy 
Orders,  and  it  did  not  take  place  until  after  tfaie 
evacuation  of  the  Fort.  From  the  beat  inibrinatioB 
I  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  the  subjeet,  h  was 
set  on  fire  by  some  of  the  inhabitanta  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river. 

"  I  am,  very  reepectfully, 

"  Tour  Excellency^a  moet  obt.  Servant, 
"(Signed,)  W.  Hüll,  Brip.  Gen. 

"  Commg.  the  N.  W.  Armv. 
"  His  Excy.  Major  Gen.  Brock, 
"  Comm^g.  His  Britannic  Mitjesty'a  Forces, 
"Sandwich,  Upper  Canada.** 

A  requisition  of  this  kind,  alike  so  import- 
ant  and  unexpected,  coming  from  an  enemy, 
too,  80  inferior  in  force,  could  meet  with  bat 
one  response,  and  accordingly,  as  we  hav« 
Seen,  the  American  General  njected  the  de- 
mand,  and  to  God  and  his  sword  cominitted 
the  issue.  Fortunately,  however,  the  dcfianoe 
was  addressed  to  one  who  did  not  for  a  moment 
Kuffer  it  to  abate  hU  diligence  or  lessen  bis 
hopes,  and  the  retum  of  his  messengor  was 
but  the  Signal  of  attack,  and  a  galling  fire  was 
iromediately  opened  on  the  towo  and  fori  of 
Detroit 
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On  the  couri-martial  held  on  Genertl  UuU 
ibr  cowardice,  tbe  strength  of  the  respective 
feroM  was  pretty  clearly  ascertained.     In 
q>e«kliig  of  Oeneral  Brock*s  anny,  it  is  atated 
— ^  Tbe  Ibrce  at  hta  di^posal  did  not  ezceed 
MTen  handred  combatantK,  and  of  this  number 
/aur  hwutred  were  Canadian  müitia^diaguüed 
in  red  cocUn  ;  with  this  small  corps,  preceded 
by  firc  pieces  of  light  artillery,  six  and  three- 
poondent,  he  began  his  Operations.**  Respecting 
the  Ammcans,  the  following  admissions  were 
»ade  on  the  same  occasion :— "The  strength, 
Position,  and  supplies  of  the  American  army 
have  bcen  frequently  stated,  and  even  judi- 
ciaJly  established.    The  moming  reports  to 
tbe  Adjutant  General  made  its  efiTccÜTe  force 
ooe  thousand  and  sixty,  excIosiTe  of  three 
handred  Michigan  militia,  and  as  many  Ohio 
^«ntecrs,  detached   under  M* Arthur.     Of 
thie  Ibrce,  four  hundred  effectives  (native  and 
artillerists  of  the  line)  occupied  the  fort— a 
work  of  reguUu*  form  and  of  great  Rolidity ; 
surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  strongly 
frained  and  palisadoed,  and  sustained  by  an 
exterior  battery   of  twenty-four    pounders. 
Throe  hundred  Michigan  militia  held  the  town, 
which  in  itself  formed  a  respectable  dofcnce 
against  the  troops.    Flanking  the  approach  to 
the  fort,  and  ooYered  by  a  high  and  heavy 
picket  fence,  were  stationed  four  hundred  Ohk) 
Tolunteers»  while  a  roile  and  a  half  on  the  right, 
and  adrancing  rapidly,  was  M*Arthur's  de- 
tachment    Of  provisions  and  ammuniiion  the 
sopply  was  abundant ;  in  fine,  everything  was 
thcn  sufflcient  for  the  trial  of  strength  and 
eoarage  which  impended.*' 

The  following  extract  irom  General  Brock*s 
oflScial  communication  to  Sir  George  Prevost 
will  place  all  the  erentsof  the  memorable  16th 
Aagust  dearly  and  succinctly  before  the 
reader : — 

**  The  ibrce  at  my  disposal  being  coüected 
in  the  coorse  of  the  15th,  in  the  ncighborhood 
of  Sandwkh,  the  embarkation  took  place  a 
little  alter  dayh'ght  on  the  foHowing  moming, 
and  ander  the  able  arrangements  of  Lieut 
Dewar,  of  the  Quarter-Master  Generars  de- 
partroent,  the  whole  was  in  a  short  time  landed 
withoat  the  slightest  confüsion  at  Springwell 
— a  good  Position,  three  railes  west  of  Detroit 
The  Indiana  whohad  in  the  roeantime  effected 
iheir  Unding  twomiles  below,  moved  forward 


and  occupied  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a 
halfon  our  lelt 

I  crossed  the  river,  with  an  Intention  of 
waiting  in  a  strong  position  the  effect  of  our 
force  upon  the  enemy*s  camp,  and  in  hopes  of 
compelüng  him  to  meet  us  in  the  ficid ;  but 
receiving  infonnation  upon  landing,  that  Col. 
M'Arthur,  an  ofBcer  of  high  reputation,  had 
left  the  garrison  three  days  before  with  a  de- 
tachment  of  five  hundred  men,  and  heanng, 
soon  aflerwards,  that  his  cavalry  had  been 
Seen  that  moming  three  miles  in  our  rear,  I 
decided  on  an  immediate  attack.  Accordingty, 
the  troops  advanced  to  witbin  one  mile  of  the 
fort,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  little  or  no  precaution  towards  the 
land  side,  I  resolved  on  an  assault,  whitst  the 
Indiana  penetrated  his  camp.  Brgadier-Ge- 
neral  Hüll,  however,  prevented  this  move- 
ment, by  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilitiest 
for  the  pnrpose  of  preparing  terms  of  capitu- 
lation.  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Macdondl 
and  Captain  Glegg  were  accordingly  deputed 
by  me  on  this  mission,  and  retumed  within  an 
hour  with  the  conditions,  which  I  have  tha 
honor  herewith  to  transmit  Certain  consi- 
derations  afterwards  induced  me  to  agrce  t» 
the  two  supplcmentary  articies. 

"The  force  thus  surrendered  to  his  Ma- 
jesty^s  arms  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
2500  men.  In  this  estimate,  Col.  M* Arthur*« 
detachment  is  included,  as  he  surrendered, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  with  the  ezception  of 
two  hundred  men,  whom  he  left  escorting  a 
▼aluable  conToy  at  some  little  distancc  in  hui 
rear;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  o£Bcer 
commanding  will  con^ider  himscif  equiüly 
bound  by  the  capitulation. 

"  The  enemy's  aggregate  force  was  divided 
into  two  troops  of  cavalry ;  one  Company  of 
artillery  engineers;  the  4th  United  States 
regiment;  detachments  of  the  Ist  and  Sd 
United  States  rcgiments,  volunteers;  three 
regiments  of  the  Ohio  Militia ;  one  regimeni 
of  the  Michigan  territory. 

"  Thirty  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  ordnanoe 
have  already  been  secured.** 

Besides  the  cannon  four  hundred  rounds  of 
twcnty-four  pound  shot  fixed,  one  hundred 
thousand  cartridges,  forty  barreis  of  powder» 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  stand  of  anna 
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feil  into  the  bimds  of  Um  conquerora.  The 
articles  of  capituUtion*  will  exdte  in  the 
reader*8  breast  some  surprise— «ome  curionty 
will  be  awakentd,  to  ascertain  the  reaeons  why 
to  80  mnall  a  body  of  regulara  and  a  few 
DisAFPscTBD  MUitia,  disguised  in  rtd-coaU^ 
(Vide  Armstrong,)  such  al^ect  Submission 
fihould  have  beon  manifestod,  or  wh^*,  without 
one  blow  being  Struck,  or  one  sign  (except  of 
extreme  trepidation)  ezhlbited,  so  powerful  a 
ibrce, — **  in  sure  anticipation  of  victory,  await- 
iiig  anxiously  the  approach  of  the  enemy; 
each  individual  at  his  post,  expecting  a  proud 


*(kmp  at  Detroit,  Aag.  16,  1812, 
Oapitulation  for  the  minvnder  of  Fort  Detroit,  en- 
tered into  between  Migor  GeoenU  Brock,  com- 
manding  hU  Britannic  Majesty*«  forces,  on  the 
one  pari,  and  Brigadier  Qeii.  Holl,  command- 
ing  ttie  north-wettem  army  of  the  Uüited  Statee, 
on  the  other  pari. 

Article  I.  Fort  Detroit,  with  all  the  troops,  reg- 
ulär« as  well  aA  miiitia,  will  be  immedlately  surren- 
dered  to  the  British  fbrces  under  the  coinroand  of 
Hig.  Geo.  Brock,  and  h  \\\  be  oonindered  aa  priflon- 
ers  of  war,  with  the  exception  of  such  of  the 
militia  of  the  Michigan  territory,  who  have  not 
joined  the  army. 

Art.  II.  All  public  store^  arma,  ai  d  all  public 
documentA,  tncludiug  everything  eise  of  a  public 
nature,  will  be  immedialtily  given  up. 

Art  HI.  Private  persons,  and  property  of  every 
defcriptioQ  will  be  respected. 

Art.  IV.  His  Exceliency,  Brigadier.General 
tLnX  haying  expressed  a  de^^ire  that  a  detachnient 
froni  the  State  of  Uiiio,  on  its  way  to  join  his  artny, 
aa  well  aa  one  sent  from  Fort  Detroit,  under  the 
eommand  of  Od.  Mc  Arthur,  should  be  included  in 
th&  Capitulatlon,  It  is  accordingly  agreed  to.  It 
ia,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  such  part  et 
(be  Ohio  militia  aa  have  not  joined  the  army,  will 
be  permitted  to  return  to  thcir  honics,  on  condi- 
tiOn  that  they  will  not  scrve  during  the  war,  tlieir 
trms  will  be  delivered,  up  if  belongfng  to  the 
pubKe. 

Art  V.  The  garrison  will  march  out  at  the  hour 
•f  12  this  day,  and  the  British  will  take  immediate 
poaseadoB  of  the  fort 

J.  Macoonkll, 
Lleut  Col.  militia,  P.  A.  D.  C, 
J.  B.  Glkoo, 
Utiw^  A.  D.  C. 
James  Mirri-E| 
Lieut  CoL  5th  U.  S.  Infantry, 
E.  Brüsr, 
Col.  commandfng  Ist  regt  of  Michigan  MilitU, 
rW.  Hüll, 
Approved,    )     Brig.  Gen.  com'g.  N.  W.  Army. 
)  [SAAC  Brock,  Mi^or  General. 

An  arttcle  supplementary  to  Ihe  artidea  of  eap- 
itolation,  conduded  at  Detroit»  the  Uth  of  Aug. 
1812:— 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Ofllcers  and  soldiersof  the 
Mio  mtliiia  a&d  Toliurteort  abatt  bopermHied  to 


day  ibr  his  ooontry  and  hkMaU;'^— Aoirid  m 
tamely  consent  to  Stack  their  arma  aod  boiü 
a  white  flag,  in  tokcs  of  sobsuasMO  to  m 
enemy  so  vastly  infbrior  in  numbera  and  onlf 
with  diffioulty  revtndned  from  ^esertiiig.  Tb« 
only  Solution  of  the  queatioo  is  to  b«  Ibaiid  äi 
the  foUowing  poaition :— That  it  required  all 
the  ezaggerated  fitatemeotis  wbich  coold  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subfect,  to  indace  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  to  enter  •n  th» 
Service  at  all,  and  that,  on  flndinghow  grcaslj 
they  had  becn  deceived  with  respect  to  Cana- 
dian  loyalty,  and  the  numbersflocking  tothek 
Standard,  and  that  the  bayonet'spoint,  fiot  the 
warm  grasp  of  friendship,  was  the  recepUoa 
awaittng  theo«,  they  were  dismajed  at  the 
bdd  front,  and  enercpatic  measorea  of  the 
British  Commander. 

Another  soltition  is,  that  Qen.  HuB  lacked 
conftdence  in  bis  troops— he  knew  wfaat  fight- 
ing was,  they  did  not  National  vanity  bas  en- 
deavored  to  find  a  sidve  for  the  dii>graee,  in 
aspersionson  General  Uull.  ImbecIHtj,  treadi- 
ery,  and  cowardice,t  were  the  charges  biought 
against  him,throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  tho  country ;  iChd  errors  fiiirly  attrftMitable 


proceed  to  their  respective  liomes,  on  this  condi- 
tion,  that  they  do  not  serve  during  the  present 
war,  uulees  they  are  ezchanged. 

W.  HüL^ 
Brig.  Geo.  commanding  ü.  S.  N.  W.  Army. 

ISAAC   BilOCK, 

lliv.6en. 

An  article  in  addition  to  the  supplementary  arti- 
cle of  capitulation,  conduded  at  Detroit,  the  16th 
of  Augost,  1812:— 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  olBcers  and  eoMiert 
of  the  Michigan  militia  and  volunteers,  ondur  the 
eommand  of  Mi^or  WetheniH,  shall  be  plaoed  on 
the  sami*  principlea  aa  the  Ohio  müitia  and  vohni- 
teers  are  placed  by  the  aupplememary  article  ef 
the  16th  instant 

W.  Hüll, 
Brig.  Gen.  commanding  K.  W.  Army  U.  8L 
IsAAC  Beock« 

Msi.  Gen. 
Retnm  of  Übe  Ordnance  taken  in  the  Ibri  and 
batteries  at  Detroit,  August  l«th,  160e. 

tron  Ordnance — nine  24  pouoders,  eight  11 
pounders,  iive  9  pounders.  Braea  Orduane«-* 
three  6  poanders,  two  4  pomiders,  one  S  poonder, 
one  8  hioh  howitaer,  one  H  inoh  (fitto. 

*  Vide  Armstrong,  page  87. 

f  We  feit  it  doe  to  tnith— to  Govenimem  ta 
General  Hüll,  and  to  all  persona  directly  or  indi' 
rectiy  concerned  with  the  facta  or  drcnmstaneea 
leading  to  the  shamefui  capltulation  ol  Detroit  to 
auqpend  oor  oflnien  anitt  a  sufiolenej  of  Kgkl 
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to  UM  AdmioifltrfttioD  aC  Wwbiagton,  were  all 
inpated  to  tbe  poor  old  Gensral  The  senti- 
meate  sod  faelings  expressed  b>  General  Arm 
ptnmg^  in  bis  history  of  the  war,  may  be 
furlj  token  as  a  sample  of  the  ezertions  which 
urere  inad«  at  the  time  to  find  a  victim,  Bome« 


was  afIWrded  to  ehiise  away  the  doubts  and  sha- 
dava  thai  rfsied  on  tbe  airange  tranmctloo.  But 
dovbi  ^as  reaolved  itaelf  iiito  eertaiutj — we  no 
loDger  beÄtate  to  join  in  ophiion  with  the  whole 
people  of  the  west,  *'ofevcry  sect  or  persuasion, 
rdigiotis  or  poUciaal,'*  that  ihe  aemj  at  Detroit 
WMB  treaoheroudly  aurrendered ;  and  äiat  Oenerai 
Brock  iiiatead  of  General  Hüll  ou^ht  tohavebeeii 
the  prtaotier.  This  idea  is  powerfully  enforced  by 
mtLay  private  letters  from  gentlemeo  of  the  firat 
reapeetabUHj  hi  the  State  of  Ohio,  whohad  opper- 
tonity  to  knov  the  Terity  and  streiiffth  of  the 
opinion  advaneed ;  bat  the  detail  by  Colon  el  Cass 
ia  eonduirfTe— 4t  lä,  beaidee,  anpported  by  a  host 
of  testlrooay  in  all  the  substantial  tacts  it  exposea. 
— NtUf  RegitUr^  Baltimore, 
ExtraeUfrom  Col.  Caii  Letter y  mih  reference  to 

the  Mome  aubject,  to  the  Secretary  at  War : 
Letter  of  Goloiiel  Gaas,  of  the  Array  late  ander  the 

CouioMiDd  of  Brigadier  General  William  Hüll, 

lo  the  Seeretary  ot'  War. 

WAattfuarov,  September  lOth,  1812. 
**  When  tbe  forcealanded  in  Oanada,  they  Itindod 
wkh  an  ardent  aeal  and  attmulated  with  the  hope 
«I  oonqaeet.  No  eneiny  appeared  within  view  of 
•ua«  and  -kad  an  hnniediate  and  ylgoroua  attack 
hewk  made  iipon  Halden,  U  iroald  doubtlesa  have 
&llen  an  eaay  Tiotory.  I  knew  General  Hvll  af- 
iervarda  dedared  he  regrettedthis  attaök  had  not 
been  made,  otid  he  had  every  reason  to  befieve 
«aeeeaa  would  h»ve  orowned  his  efforta.  The  rea- 
son given  for  delaying  oiir  Operations  waa  lo  inount 
our  heavy  i-aiinon,  and  affbrd  to  the  Cauadiun 
mifilia  time  and  opportunity  to  qait  an  obnoxtoua 
aerriee.  In  tbe  coarae  of  two  weeks,  the  nuniber 
of  cheir  militia  vbo  were  einbodied  had  decreaaed 
by  desertion  frotn  one  thousand  to  six  hundred 
Bien :  and,  in  the  coarse  of  tbree  weeks,  the  can- 
non  were  moanted,  the  animunition  fixed,  and 
every  preparation  inade  for  an  immediate  inrest- 
ment  of  the  fort  At  a  couucil,  at  which  were 
preaent  all  the  üeld  officers,  and  which  was  heM 
two  dajs  before  oar  preparations  were  coinpleted, 
U  waa  ananimoa^ly  agreed  to  majce  an  imniüdiate 
aitempt  to  accompHsh  the  object  of  the  expcdi- 
tion.  If  by  waitinff  two  days  we  could  have  the 
aerri^  of  oor  artiHery,  it  waa  agreed  to  wait ;  it 
not,  it  waa  determined  to  go  without  it  and  atteinpt 
tbe  place  bj  storm.  This  opinloo  appeared  tu  cor- 
respond  with  tbe  yiewa  of  the  general,  and  the 
daj  was  appointed  for  ooromencinff  our  march. 
He  dedared  to  me  tbat  he  considered  bimaelf 
^pledeed  to  lead  the  anny  to  Halden.  The  am- 
jnmilUoii  waa  placedln  the  waggons,  the  cannoo 
were  embark^  on  board  the  ffoatipg  batteriea, 
and  every  reqoiaite  waa  prepared.  The  apirlt 
and  aeal,  the  ardor  aod  aninoatioD  diaplayed  by 
-tlie  «Acers  and  men  on  leaming  the  near  accom- 
st  of  their  wSahea,  waa  a  aore  and  «aored 


whcre,  od  wbtch  to  wneak  the  vengeance  of 
mortified  national  ▼aoit;y.  In  order  to  make 
the  case  still  more  streng  against  Gen.  UuU, 
rashoess  and  ignorance  are  qualkies  &eeljr 
bestowed  on  the  £nglish  General,— a  shoi^ 
extract  will,  however,  enablo  the  reader  ta 


pledge,  that  hi  the  honr  of  trial  they  would  not  be 
wantipg  in  daty  to  thetr  conatry  and  tbemaelrea. 
Tbe  plan  of  attacking  Maiden  waa  abandoned, 
and  inf>tead  of  acting  oBcnsively,  we  broke  ap  oor 
camp,  evAcuated  Oanada,  and  re^roased  the 
riverin  the  n^t,  wUhoot  even  the  abadow  of 
an  enemy  to  injure  ua.  We  left  to  the  temler 
uiercy  of  the  enemy  the  miserable  Cunadians  who 
had  joined  ua,  and  the  protection  we  afforded 
them  waa  but  a  paaaport  to  Teogeance.  This 
fatal  atid  unaccoun table step  diapirited  the  troup^ 
aud  destroyed  the  llttle  confidence  which  a  senea 
of  timid,  Irresolute,  and  indeciaive  measu^s  had 
left  in  the  commonding  officar. 

**  On  the  13tb,  tbe  British  tookapoeition  oppo- 
Site  to  Detroit,  and  began  to  throw  up  work^ 
During  that  aud  the  two  foUowing  days,  they  pur- 
sued  their  object  without  interrupiioii  and  vsta- 
bliähed  a  battery  for  ;wo  eighteen  poumlers  aad 
an  eight  inch  howitzer.  About  suuset  on  the  14tb, 
a  detuchmeot  ot  350  roen  from  the  regiinenta 
coniroanded  by  Colonel  M 'Arthur  and  mysulf  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  river  Bajsiii,  to  escort  the 
provialons,  wbich  had  aome  time  remaiiied  tliera 
protected  by  a  Company  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Brush. 

**  On  Saturday,  the  15th,  about  one  o'clock,  a 
dag  of  truce  amved  from  Sandwich,  bearing  a 
suiumons  from  General  ßrocf^,  for  ihe  murrender 
of  the  tawn  and  fort  of  Detroit,  statjng  he  could 
no  loiieer  restrain  the  fury  of  the  satages.  To 
this  ai  I  inunedlate  and  spiriteu  re&isal  was  retomed. 
About  four  o'clock  their  batteries  began  to  play 
upon  the  town.  The  fire  waa  retumed  and  coq- 
tinued  without  Interruption  and  with  litile  e0ect 
tili  dark.  Their  Shells  were  tbrowu  tili  eleven 
o'clock. 

"I  haye  been  informed  by  Colonel  Findlay, 
who  saw  the  return  of  the  Quarter- Master43cneral 
the  day  afW  the  surrender,  that  their  whole  force, 
of  every  description,  white,  red,  and  hiack,  waa 
one  thousand  and  tliirty.  They  had  twcmty-oiive 
platoons,  twelve  In  a  platoon,  of  men  dressed  in 
uniform.  Many  of  theae  were  evidently  Caiia<llan 
militia.  The.rest  of  their  militia  increa^ed  their 
white  force  to  about  seven  hundred  men.  The 
number  of  the  jLndians  could  not  be  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  precision — not  many  were 
vjsible.  And  in  the  ev/ent  of  an  attack  upon  the 
town  and  fort,  4t  waa  a  speciea  of  force  which 
could  have  afforded  no  material  advantiige  to  the 
enemy. 

**  In  epdeaToring  to  appreciate  the  motiTea  and 
to  Investigate  the  causea  which  led  to  an  eve^t 
so  unexpected  and  diabonorable,  it  \ß  in^possible 
to^nd  anj  Solution  in  the  reiatife  aHrpgäi  of  the 
coptending  partiea,  or  in  the  ^eaaifrea  of  resiat« 
ance  in  our  power.  That  we  were  jkr  aupeHor  t/n 
the  enemy,  thajb  upon  anj  ordinary  principle  öf 
calcolatlon  we  would  haTedaCsated  them-rthe 
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Judge  tor  hlmself :— '*  Notwithstanding  the 
repeated  blundcrs  of  the  American  General, 
fortiine  did  not  yct  entirely  abandon  him;  and 
on  the  16th  August,  prcsented  a  new  occasion« 
requiring  an  his  pari  only  tho  vulgär  quality 
of  dcfensWe  courage,  to  have  completely  baf- 
flcd  the  dentis  of  Brock,  and  re-establisbed 
his  own  ascendaocy  on  the  Detroit  This 
occasion  was  föuad  in  the  indüoretion  of  his 
adversary;  whoon  crossing  the  river  with  a 
force  smftUer  thaa  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
assail,  liad  hastily  determined  to  risk  the  storm- 
ing  of  a  forti6c»tion,  strong  in  itsel^  abun- 
dantly  supplied  and  sufficiently  garridoned. 
If  it  be  thought  extraordtnary,  that  under 
these  circumstances,  General  Brock  should 
hofoejoryottm  all  the  dissuasions  from  attack 


fumished  by  history,  it  was  certahily  still  ]m 
to  be  ezpected  that  Ckmcral  Hüll  should  hste 
fbrgotten  all  the  motives  for  defenccftmrighed 
by  the  same  sourcc,  Such,  however,  wis  the 
fact ;  the  timidity  of  the  one  kept  pace  wiöi 
tho  temerity  of  the  other ;  and  at  last,  in  in 
agony  of  terror,  which  canning  cooldno  longer 
dissemble,  and  which  history  u  asbtmed  to 
describe,  the  fort,  army,  and  territory  wo« 
surrendered  without  pulling  a  trigger.**  We 
have  been  thus  particular  in  ezpodng  the 
attempt  of  Americans  to  bolster  up  their 
wounded  honor,  because  every  attempt  to 
attach  imbecility  or  cowardice  to  the  Ameri* 
can  General,  tamishes  directly  the  lustreshed 
on  the  British  arms  on  that  occca^on. 

Inmiediately  afler  the  surrender  of  Detroit, 
General  Brock  issued  his  proclainatio&*  to  tbi 


wonnded  and  indignant  feelioga  of  eyery  man 
there  will  testify. 

**  A  few  days  bcfore  the  surrender,  I  was  in- 
forni.d  by  Gou.  Hüll,  webad  four bundred rounds 
of  twciity-funr  pound  shot  fixed,  auU  about  one 
hundred  thouaand  cartridgea  roade.  We  surren- 
dered with  the  fort  forty  barrela  of  powder  and 
two  thouaand  five  hundred  stand  of  amia. 

**  The  State  of  our  provi^iens  has  not  been  ee- 
nerally  understood.  On  the  day  of  the  nurreuuer 
we  had  fifteen  days*  provisions  of  every  kind  on 
hand.  Of  nieat  there  was  pUmty  in  the  country, 
and  arraugements  had  been  mado  for  purchasing 
and  grinding  the  flour.  It  was  caiculated  we 
could  readily  procure  three  months*  provi<iions, 
independent  of  one  hundred  und  fifty  t>arrels  of 
flour,  and  one  tbousaud  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle  which  had  been  forwarded  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  which  remained  at  the  river  Kaisin  under 
Captain  Bru? h,  within  reach  of  the  army. 

*'  But  had  we  been  totally  destitute  of  proTi 
sions,  our  duty  and  our  interest.  undoubtedly,  was 
io  fight.  The  enemy  invited  us  to  roeet  him  in 
the  Seid.  By  defeating  him  the  whole  country 
would  have  been  open  to  us,  and  the  objectof  our 
expedition  gloriously  and  successfully  obtained. 
If  we  had  been  defeated,  we  had  uothing  to  do 
but  to  retreat  to  the  fort,  and  make  the  l)^t  de- 
fence  which  circumstances  and  our  Situation  ren- 
dered  practicable.  But  basely  to  surrender  with« 
out  firing  a  gun — tamely  to  submit  without  rai^ing 
a  bayonet — disgracefully  to  pass  in  review  before 
an  enemy  as  infurior  in  the  quality  as  in  the  num- 
ber  of  his  forces,  were  circumstances  which  excit- 
ed  feeüngs  more  easily  feit  than  de8crit>ed.  To 
see  the  whole  of  our  men  fiusbed  with  the  hope 
of  Tictory,  eagerly  awaitiug  the  approaching  con- 
iest,  to  siee  them  afterwards  dispmted,  bopeless, 
and  desponding,  at  least  five  hundred  shedding 
tears  because  ther  were  not  allowed  to  mcet  their 
country *8  foe,  and  to  fight  thclr  country*s  battles, 
excited  sensations  which  no  American  has  ever 
before  had  cause  to  feel,  and  which,  I  trust  in 
God,  will  never  again  be  feit,  white  one  man  re- 
mains  to  defend  the  Standard  of  the  Union. 

**  I  was  informed  by  General  Hüll,  the  moraing 


after  the  capitulation,  that  the  British  force«  eoo- 
sisted  of  one  tbousand  eighi  hundred  regulm, 
and  that  he  surrendertKl  to  prevent  the  efRnoo 
of  human  blood.  That  he  magnified  their  regoltr 
force  neariy  five-fold,  there  can  be  no  doubc 
Wbether  tlie  phiUntbropic  reason  assigned  bjhin 
is  asufficicnt  justiftcation  for  surrendering  a  fivti- 
fied  town,  au  aroiy  and  a  territory,  is  ior  tlM 
Government  to  determine.  Ckmfident  I  am,  (bat 
had  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  general  beci 
equal  to  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  troops,  th< 
event  would  have  been  as  brilliant  and  mcceaM 
as  it  now  is  disastrous  and  dishooorable. 

**  Vcry  respectfully,  sir,  I  have  the  honor  tob«^ 
your  most  obedient  servant,  Liwts  Cio, 

*'  Col.  8rd  Regt  Ohio  Yolanteai. 
*•  The  Hon.  Wm.  Eüstis, 

"SetreUryofWar." 

*Proclamatton  by  Isaac  Brock,  Esq.,  ¥ajor-Gew- 

ral,  commanding  bis  Majesty*8  forees  b  tbe 

Province  of  Upper  Canada,  kc, 

Whereas  the  territory  of  Michigan  was  thi«  <kj, 
by  capitulation,  ceded  to  the  arms  of  bis  Britanoie 
Mige^ty,  without  any  other  couditioo  than  tbe 
protection  of  private  property,  aod  «ishiog  to 
give  an  early  proof  of  the  moderation  and  justice 
of  his  Migesty*«  govemroent,  I  do  hereby  aDnoooce 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territoij,  that 
the  laws  heretofore  in  existence  shall  contiooe  in 
force  until  his  Majesty^s  pleasure  be  kDOwn,orw 
long  as  the  peace  and  sidety  of  tbe  said  territory 
will  admit  tbereof;  and  I  do  hereby  also  dedare 
and  make  known  to  the  said  inhabitants,  that  tb^ 
shall  be  protected  in  the  füll  exercise  and  en- 
ployment  of  their  religion,  of  which  all  peniooi, 
both  civil  and  roilitary,  will  take  notke,  and  gor- 
em  themsclvcs  accordingly. 

An  persons  having  in  their  postession,  or  hajrat 
any  knowledee  of,  any  public  property,  abaS 
forthwith  deliver  in  tbe  same,  or  ßve  notic« 
tbereof,  to  the  officer  commanding,  or  lo  Lieot* 
Colonel  Nichol,  who  are  duly  authorized  to  receirf 
and  give  proper  receipts  for  tbe  same. 

OfBcers  of  militia  will  be  hcld  res'ponsible,  tbat 
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inbabiUnts  of  the  Michigan  territory,  tnd  tool< 
focfa  precaotioiiary  measures  as  he  deetned 
oecesMry  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  oonquercd  territory.  To  the  honor  of 
the  Indiane,  bowever,  be  it  said,  that  although 
mioy  enemies  feil  into  thcir  hands,  no  loss  of 
life  was  flustained,  beyond  that  caused  by  the 
British  batteries.  Faithfully  did  they  obey 
the  injunctions  of  Tecumseh  and  the  other 
ehiefis  who  had  impressed  on  them  that  in 
DOthing  could  they  testify  more  strongly  their 
love  to  the  king,  their  great  father,  than  in 
following  the  dictates  of  honor  and  humanity 
whicfa  he,  through  his  General,  had  incul- 
cated.  Thls  behavior  on  the  part  of  our 
lodian  allies  did  not,  however,  prevent  (General 
HuU  from  basely  aspersing  them  in  his  attempt 
to  rindicate  his  conduct  '*The  bands  of 
aavagcs,"  wrote  the  CJeneral,  "  which  had  then 
joined  the  British  force,  were  numerous  be- 
yond any  fbrmer  example.  Their  numbers 
bafe  since  increased,  and  the  history  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  north  of  Europe  does  not 
lamiisb  examples  of  more  greedy  violence  than 
theae  savages  have  exhibited.*'  This  passage 
must  always  reflect  eyerlasting  disgracc  on 
him  who  penned  it,  as  in  no  one  American 
work  on  the  war  have  we  been  able  to  discovor 
an  anthenticated  Statement  of  the  ezcesses 
miputed  to  the  Indiana  by  General  Hüll. 
Tbere  ia  rcry  little  doubt  but  that  the  fear  of 
them,  however,  operated  effectually  on  Qen. 
Hall,  and  produced  in  a  great  measure  the 
sorrender  of  Detroit,  as  in  another  part  of  his 
official  despatch  he  thus  expresses  him- 
aelf :— *<  It  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
thmgs,  that  an  army  conld  have  bcen  fümished 
with  the  necessary  supplies  of  provisions, 
military  stores,  dothing,  and  comfort  for  the 
sick,  on  pack-horses  through  a  wildemess  of 
two  hundrcd  miles,  filled  with  hostile  savages.** 
The  (Jenerars  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  troops 
oertainly  here  got  the  bettcr  of  his  judgment, 
as  he  goes  on.  "  It  was  impossible,  Sir,  that 
thfs  little  army,  wom  down  by  fatigue  and 
Mcknees,  by  wounds  and  deaths,  could  have 


aU  arm«  in  the  poaaeMion  of  militia-men  be  im- 
medtately  fiven  up,  and  all  individuals  whatever 
who  have  m  their  possession  arms  of  any  klnd, 
wül  givo  them  up  without  delay. 

Given  ander  my  hand  at  Detroit,  this  16th  day 
of  Augoai,  1812,  and  ia  the  63d  jear  of  hia  Ma- 
Jesty*8  rdgn. 

ISAAO  Brock,  Mtyor-Geüeral. 


suppoKcd  itnelf  against  not  only  the  collected 
force  of  all  the  Northern  Nations  of  Indiana, 
but  against  (save  the  mark !)  tbr  uNrrED  fokcb 
of  Upper  Canada,  whose  population  consista 
of  more  than  twenty  timcs  the  number  con- 
tained  in  the  territory  of  Michigan,  (as  if  the 
General  had  dcpendcd  for  his  defencc  on  the 
Michigan  Militia)  aidcd  by  the  principal  part 
of  the  regulär  forces  of  the  Province." 

Our  readers  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  Statement  1  he 
General  by  way  of  climaz  arrays  also  against 
him  and  his  devoted  army  *'the  whole  in- 
fluence  of  the  north-west  and  other  trading 
establishments  among  the  Indians,  which  have 
in  their  employment  and  under  their  control 

MORE  THAN  TWO  TH0U8AMD    WBITB  MBN.      Wt 

will  close  this  portion  of  our  subject  with  an 
eztract  fVom  one  of  General  Brock's  letters  to 
his  brothers,  which  shows  pretty  clearly  the 
real  secret  of  h!^  success : — *^  Some  say  nothing 
could  be  more  desperate  than  the  measure ; 
but  I  answer  that  the  state  of  the  Province 
admitted  of  nothing  but  desperate  remcdiea. 
— I  got  possession  of  the  letters  my  antago- 
nist  addressed  to  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
also  of  the  skktiments  which  hundrbds  of  bis 
ARMT  uttered  to  their  iriend8,~evident  des» 
pondency  prevailed  throcohout.  I  crosscd 
the  river  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Golonel 
Proctor ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  envy 
should  attribute  to  good  fortune  what,  in  jus- 
tice to  my  own  discernment,  I  must  say  pro- 
ceeded  from  a  cool  calculation  of  the  pouT$  et 
eantreaJ^ 

The  flrst  and  greatest  efiect  was  at  once  to 
Effect    producfd  on    release  Canadians  of  all 

Caimdinns  b>  ihe«e  aii-  *  .  .  - 

hoped  for  tocceMes.  fears  of  mvasi  n,  and  to 
suggest  to  them  that  the  frontiers  of  Ohio« 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky  were  now  open 
to  aretaliatory  invasion,  eitber  by  themselves 
or  their  Indian  allies.  They  were  now  taughi 
how  a  conjunction  of  incidents,  under  Provid- 
ence,  had  occurred,  which  shortsighted  man 
could  not  provide  foror  foresee.  The  boasted 
prospects  of  acquiring  Canada,  at  least  as  fiur 
as  the  Niagara,  had  been  fVustrated  and  over- 
tumed,  and  the  whole  Union  as  much  aston* 
ished  at  the  failure  of  their  long-cherished 
plans,  as  if  the  mighty  Niagara  had  changed 
its  current  and  been  thrown  from  Lake  Gn- 
tario  to  Brie  upwards,  by  earthquakes  or  other 
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konvulsive  phenomena.  Such  was  the  revul- 
Bion  firom  overweening  confidence  to  utter 
amazeinent  The  effect,  indeed,  produced 
throughout  the  Ganadas  by  the  fall  of  Detroit 
was  as  electrical  as  it  was  unezpected.  It  was 
the  flrst  cnterprise  in  which  the  militia  had 
been  engaged,  and  its  coinplete  success  not 
only  imparted  confidence  to  that  bod^,  but  it 
Inspired  the  timid,  fixed  the  wavercrs,  and 
awed  the  few  disaffected  who  might  have  been 
inhabitants  of  the  Province.  This  victory,  too, 
at  the  y^ry  commencement  of  the  cainpaign, 
produced  the  most  benefictal  results  in  at- 
taching  yet  niore  strongly  to  the  British  cause, 
the  IncKans  of  the  west — many  of  whom,  had  re- 
Terscsovertaken  the  British  arms,  would  have 
seceded  ihrni  a  cause  which  they  conceived 
US  too  helpless  to  defond,  or  joined  the  Ame- 
rican standiurd.  The  tribes,  also,  and  numerous 
they  were,  who  were  undecided  which  party 
to  join,  would  have  thrown  ^heir  influence 
and  numbers  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  for  Canada,  that 
to  a  General  of  such  energy  and  decision  as 
Brock,  had  been  entrusted  the  defence  of  the 
Province,  and  by  the  capture  of  Detroit  he 
may  (airiy  and  deservedly  be  calied  the  paviour 
of  Canada.  Had  this  decisive  blow  not  been 
Struck,  both  the  Ganadas  must  have  passed 
under  the  yoke  of  the  United  Staten,  and  cut 
off,  as  they  were,  during  six  months  of  the 
year  by  ice,  (Vom  all  European  assistance,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  become  integral 
portions  of  that  country.  To  General  Brock 
it  may  be  ascribed  that  Canada  was  not  only 
not  conquered,  but  not  even  ii^ured,  and  that 
a  delay  of  nearly  a  year  was,  at  least,  ensured 
ere  anoth«r  invading  force  could  be  organiscd 
from  the  same  quarter.  The  effect  produced 
in  the  Iower  Province,  also,  was  not  tess  prarked, 
and  the  arrival  at  Montreal  of  General  Hull 
and  the  regulars  of  the  American  regulär 
anny,  as  prisoners  of  war,  did  not  &il  to  pro- 
duce  a  mar^ied  and  beneficial  result  We 
Bu^oin  a  short  account  of  the  event : — 

"IfoNTiuuL,  September  12. 

"Last  Sonday  evening  «he  iDbabitaots  of  Üüi 
dij  were  gra^fled  with  anezbibitioo  equallj  novel 
ao4  Ifiteresting. 

**  Tbat  Qen.  HjdH  fl^iou^d  have  entered  into  oir 
fätj  ao  aoom  «Jt  the  bead  of  Ms  troop«,  r^her  e^- 
ceeded  tor  eipectatloBs.  We  were,  bowever, 
vecy  b%pP7  to  see  him,  and  received  hlm  with  i|ll 


the  hoDora  due  to  his  high  rank  and  Importanee 
as  a  pablio  character.  The  fbllowing  particiibn^ 
relative  to  his joumej  and  recepdon  at  Montredl, 
may  not  be  uninterestiDg  to  oor  readers  :— 

*'  It  appears  that  General  Hull  and  mite,  acoom- 
panied  by  about  25  ofBcers  and  850  aoldiera,  left 
Kingston,  ander  an  escort  of  180  men,  coomiin- 
ded  by  Mi\jor  Heathoote,of  the  NewIomMBaad  regi- 
ment  At  Comwall,  the  escort  was  net  bj  Capt 
Gray,  of  the  QuartemiaateMSeneral^a  departmct, 
who  took  Charge  of  the  priaonem  of  war,  and  froo 
thence  proceeded  with  them  to  La  CSün«,  wfaeif 
they  arrived  about  two  o*ck>ck  on  SaBi)a7  sft«^ 
noon.  At  La  Chine,  Gaptains  Richaidion  and 
OgUvie,  with  tbeir  companies  of  Montreal  mifitii, 
and  a  Company  of  tbe  King^e  fixvn  Lover  Chine, 
commanded  by  CaptainBlackmore,fonDedtbeei> 
cort  tili  they  were  met  by  Colonel  Aulcgo,  with 
the  remainder  of  tbe  flank  companies  of  the  mifi- 
tia,  upon  which  Gaptain  Blackmore^s  Company  feO 
out  and  presented  arms  as  the  General  tnd  rme 
paaoed,  and  then  retumed  to  La  Chine,  leaving 
the  prisoners  of  war  to  be  guarded  by  the  milida 
alone.  Tbe  line  of  march  then  proceeded  to  the 
town  in  the  fbllowing  order,  via : 

*'  1.  Band  of  tbe  King's  regiraent 

**  2.  The  first  diviaion  of  tbe  eecori. 

'*  8.  General  Hall  m  a  carriage,  acoompanied 
by  Captoin  Öray.  Captain  Hull  and  Major  Shek- 
leton  folk>wed  in  the  aeoond,  and  some  woioded 
officers  occupied  four  oihera. 

**  4.  The  American  officera. 

**6.  The  nou-commiaBioned  olBceca  aod  lo)- 
diera. 

**  6.  Tbe  aecond  diviaion  of  the  eaeort 

**  It  uofortaaately  proved  rather  late  b  theet^ 
ing  for  the  vast  conco^rse  of  spectatore  afliembled 
to  experience  the  gratißcation  they  so  anxiituiij 
looked  for.  This  inconvenience  was,  howerer,  in 
a  great  measure  remedied  by  the  illummations  of 
the  streets  through  which  the  line  of  march  paawd. 
Wben  they  arrived  at  the  Generalis  hooee,  tbe 
Genera]  was  condacted  hi,  and  presented  to  bis 
Excdlency  8ir  George  Prevoat,  and  was  recetred 
with  the  greateet  polüeness,  and  invited  to  take 
up  hia  residence  there  daring  bis  aUy  at  Mea- 
treal  Tbe  Genend  appeara  to  be  dboot  aix^ 
yeariof  age,  andia  a  good  looking  man,  and  ve 
are  lDfi>nB«l  bj  hk  frioMta  that  ht  ii  a 
man  of  genenl  infimnation.  He  ia  oomnmnict- 
tive,  and  aeeau  to  bear  faia  «lafoKmiaa  with  i 
degree  of  philosophical  reaignatlon  Ihat  bot  ftM 
menfaiaimiUrcirc^mstanceaare^iimiritli.  Q& 
Th«i*day  last  General  HiOl,  with  ^gi»^  AmAeu 
oAoacs,  Iflft  this  dly  fior  tba  United  Blütai,  aa 
th^ir  parole.**  "* 
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THE  THOUSANB  ISLES. 

BxAimFüL  are  the  scenes  which  present  them- 
BelY€S  to  your  gase,  a£,  seatcd  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  jou  thread  the  mazcs  of  this 
lorely  Archipelago.  As  you  are  hurried  past, 
what  appear  to  be  creeks  secm  to  run  far  in- 
land,  and  I4>pear  like  chains  of  silver,  at  the 
nezt  moment  the  Channel  becomes  almoist  a 
Bhcet  of  water,  stadded  with  countless  isicts  of 
a  Tomantic  beauty,  forming  a  picture  of  the 
rarest  ddicacy  of  tone.  The  Thousand,  or 
the  sixtcen  hundred  and  fbrty-threelslands^for 
such  we  bcHeve  b  their  nnmber,  are  situated 
on  the  St  Lawrence,  between  Brockvflle  and 
Kingston^sttiätance  of  about  sixty  miles.  They 
are  of  almost  every  poflsible  size  and  shape, 
from  the  small  bare  granite  rock  just  jutting 
its  pointed  head  above  the  water,  to  the  large 
fertile  Island,  several  mfles  in  cxtent,  covered 
with  fieftds  of  grain,  the  abode  of  some  hardr 
Bettler ;  on  some  of  them  there  are  seyeral  farms 
of  condderable  eztent,  and  well  cultivated. 

The  Islands  begin  a  short  distance  below 
BrockTQle,  where  three  of  them,  called  the 
SUiers,  are  ran^d  side  by  side,  forming  a  sort 
of  advance  guard:  above  the  town  they  are 
tbicklj  strcwn,for  about  five  or  six  miles,  where 
the  rivcr  assumes  the  appeorance  of  a  small 
open  lake,  almost  whoUy  free  from  Islands.  At 
the  Upper  extremity  of  this  lal^o,  which  is 
abottt  seyen  miles  long ;  they  bcginagain,more 
thickly  studded  than  before,  and  are  found 
more  or  less  densely  crowdod  together  tili  we 
reach  Kingston.  The  Islands  are,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  a  sort  of  soft  granite,  which 
in  some  places  presents  a  very  Singular  con- 
trast  tothe  regulär  stratified  llme-stone  found 
on  either  side  of  the  river  at  the  samo  place, 
offering  to  the  geologist  an  intcresting  field 
of  enquiry,  whüe  quantities  of  fish  of  va- 
rious  kinds  found  in  the  eddies  and  deep 
Channels  between  them,  and  numerous 
flocks  of  wild  fowl  of  almost  eyery  yariety, 
frequenting  the  sequestered  baysand  nooks 
with  which  they  aboünd,  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect  of  a  rieh  treat  to  the  sportsman  and 
naturalist,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  fayorite 
pursnitsL 

NomerouB  and  romantic  are  the  tale«  con- 
nected with  these  Islands,  and  it  woidd  well 
r^»y  the  curious  in  these  matters,  to  coUeet 
the  rarious  traditions  still  eztant    The  ex- 


ploits  of  ^e  calebrated  (shall  we  call  hia 
pirate  or  patnot  ?)  Bill  Johnson  and  bis  daugh- 
ter  are  fresh  in  the  recollectton  of  eyery  onot 
and  may  yet  fumish  material  to  some  Altäre 
Cooper  or  James  to  weaye  a  narratiye  from. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  last  yisit  to  this 
spot,  we  were  busied  in  contrasting  the  scenes 
before  us  with  those  of  a  more  southem  clime. 
These  island8,coyered  with  the  dark,  cold  foli* 
age  of  the  eyergreens,  with  the  Und,  which 
almost  looks  sprinkled  with  gold  from  the 
flowers  of  the  ak>e :  the  rugged  rocks  bearing 
perbaps  a  Single  tree  or  massed  into  a  bowerj 
Island,  with  the  shores  bordercd  with  sand,  oi| 
which  Amphitrite  and  her  tratn  might  loye  to 
dance,  and  weaye  their  flowery  locks  with  the 
dropping  sea  weed,  while  sephyrs  oonie  laden 
to  you  with  the  sccnt  of  tropical  flowers.    We 
were  lost  in  admiration  that  scenes  so  disd- 
mflar  coüld  yet  be  both  so  wonderfuUy  beau- 
tiful,  when  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
deep  sigh  breathed  near  us;  tuming  round 
we  discovered  a  tall  and  rather  elderly  person, 
of  a  most  particularly  mehmcholy  iook  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  military  cut  about  him. 
AsBumhig  our  blandest  expression,  we  made 
some  remark  on  the  scenery  around,  and  we 
feil  by  degrees  into  a  conyersation  which  soon 
became  more  and  more  interesting.  On  roand*^ 
ing  an  Island  and  entering  a  reach  of  more 
than  usual  extent,  we  inquired  of  our  new  ao- 
quaintance,  who  had  informed  us  preyiously 
of  the  deep  interest  he  feit  in  all  around,  if  he 
had  not  a  störe  of  legends  connected  with  these 
islaods.    •*Alas!"  was  bis  reply,  **the  only 
legend  I  know  is  one  pidnftilly  connected  with 
myself ;  but  perbaps  the  recital  of  my  grieih 
may  serye  to  while  away  the  time,  and  be  a 
wamtng  to  you  neyer  to  surrender  yourself 
to  the  sweet  day-dream  of  peopling  the  scenes 
around  you  with  imaginary  beings.'*    He  thea 
commenced  the  foUowlng  narratiye : — 

The  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles !  Ah !  witk 
what  delight  was  it,  that  Harry  Randell  and  I 
receiyed  leaye  of  absence  from  our  Regiment^ 
then  stationed  at  Kingston,  in  order  that  we 
might  spend  a  fortnight  in  fishing  and  shoo^ 
ing  among  these  Islands.  It  was  the  latter 
end  of  October,  the  Indien  summer  had  set  in, 
thie  w^her  was  delicious.  At  early  dawn  we 
embarked  in  our  canoe  with  an  Indien  guidsu 
The  country  was  then  but  thinly  settled,  for 
it  was  many,  ay,  a  great  many,  years  ago.    A 
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eov^le  of  dxys  and  we  wäre  in  their  midst 

Some  of  them  were  so  close  together 
that  the  confined  waterd  ahöt  with  increased 
Yelocity  through  the  gorge  dowü  which  our 
light  bark  was  harled  with  arrowj  gwiflDess* 
for  days  and  days  we  wandered  throügh  this 
inaze ;  the  scene  was  an  ev^r-changing  one, 
yet  the  dccnery  was  still  the  same, — wild,  but 
beautifu],  most  beautifbl.  Wooded  to  the  yery 
Miorcs,  the  dcep  color  of  the  various  evergreens 
tontrast^d  pleasantly  with  the  brighter  tints 
of  the  oak  and  maple  whose  leares,  as  autnmn 
Ihdes  into  wintcr,  assnme  a  brilliaiit  orange, 
Jrcd  or  yellow. 

*'  Hail,  Lake  of  Tbonsand  Isles  l 
'Which  clustered  lie  within  thy  circling  arms, 
Tbelr  fiower^rewn  shores  kissed  by  the  eÜver  tide, 

As  HäF  ari  thou  m  might 
That  ever  in  tho  lap  of  uature  lay/' 

,  And  ah  I  faow  pleasant  the  soft  balmy  even- 
iags,  stretcbed  ob  the  grass  watching  the  dense 
aromatic  smoke  arising  firom  a  fire  of  the  loaves 
and  dry  twigs  of  some  balsamic  tree,  which 
bad  been  hastily  lighted  to  cöok  our  evening 
ineal,  our  tall,  gaunt,  Indian  fHend  peribrmihg 
that  Service  for  us.  It  was  th^i  that  Harry 
would  break  out  into  rapturea  on  the  unparal- 
Ided  beauty  of  scenery  and  climate  we  were 
enjoying.  Then,  after  supper,  Harry  would 
take  the  Indian  i\ith  him  and  spend  another 
Jiour  or  two  in  fishing :  he  was  an  indefatigable 
«portsroan.  I  would  genemUy  prefer  reniain- 
ing,  for  I  loved  sohtude  and  was  happy  by 
myself,  peopling  in  my  Imagination  theislands 
with  nwneroos  tribes  of  Indoms,  or  fancying 
the  changes  that  would  take  place  la  them  as 
Ihe  country  became  more  civiliied. 

It  was  thus  one  erening — our  guide  was 
teacbing  Randall  hbW  to  spear  by  törchligfat — 
I  lay  dreaming.  AIrcady  had  I  fttneied  the 
Mand  on  which  we  were  encamped,  to  be  the 
abode  of  a  ftnall  party  of  Indians,  who  dwel- 
ling  tö^ether,  spent  their  days  in  fishing  or 
enaring  wild  fov^l — ^nothing  was  more  likely 
,tfaan  that  such  shoold  be  the  case — and  then 
I  thought  thst  they  were  attacked  by  an  hos- 
4He  tribe.  Was  I  still' dreatoing  ?  No !  1  acta 
-ally  heard  their  shouts  and  borrid  ydls  as  they 
met  together ;  and  now  hlgfa  aboTe  the  din, 
ihe  war-whoop  sounded  loud  and  clear,  and  I 
■hoddered  m  that  fearfbl  sound  rang  eeboing 
ihrough  my  aar.  A  terror  Cime  <mr  ne,  I 
feari-d  to  moTe.     Should  I  b«  dtseot^red,— 


true  my  gun  lay  by  my  ade,  yet  I  would  be 
murdered.  My  firiend  away,perhapsikraway 
— I  feit  happy  at  this  thought,  for  then  he 
would  be  safe ;  but,  again,  t  grieved  to  think  on 
the  sorrow  he  would  feel  i(  on  retuming,  he 
should  find  me — dead.  I  know  not  why  I  did 
not  seek  escape,  I  did  not  even  make  an  eflfort; 
but,  in  a  kind  of  Stupor,  I  lay  listening  to  Üie 
increasing  noise.  At  last  the  shouts  had  neaily 
ceased,  and  I  was  in  bopes  that  the  Indian 
warriors  would  leare  the  Island  and  that  I  should 
remain  undiacoYered.  But  my  ear,  rendered 
doubly  acute  by  the  intensity  of  fear  nnder 
which  I  labored,  detected  the  crackling  of 
branches  as  if  trodden  uuder  foot  by  some  one 
seeking  safety  in  flight  I  was  not  deceived, 
the  sounds  approached  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
still  lay  quiet,  happily  I  might  be  unnoticed,  I  j 
did  not  dare  to  look.  But  no !  directly  towarda  I 
me,  on  came  the  pursued  and  pursuers,— dose; 
closer,  closer  still.  In  an  agony  of  fear  I  started 
up  to  fly.  Tripping  forwards  feil  into  my  arms 
an  tndian  girl !  Astonished,  I  held  her  to  pro« 
vent  her  fiüling,  and,  looking  in  the  direcüoai 
from  whehce  she  came,  beheld  two  tall  ill-fe- 
vored  wretcheS,  who,  perceiving  me,  tnmed 
and  fled  as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared. 

Tuming  my  eyes  towards  the  face  of  my  com- 
panion,  I  saw  her  largo  dark  eyes,  swimming  in 
teara,  gazing  on  me  and  imploring,  as  iiwere, 
protection.  She  was  rery  young,  scarcely  I 
should  say  serenteen,  and  dressed  after  the  I 
manner  of  her  race  in  deer  skins,  trimmed  and  | 
embroidered  with  porcupine  quills,  ^ed  in 
various  coloürs.  Her  hair,  a  rieh  glossj  black, 
hung  in  disorder  o'er  her  Shoulders ;  her  breast 
heaved  convulsively  and  her  heart  best  andi- 
bly  as  she  lay  in  my  arms  gasping  for  breath. 
She  was  a  loTcly  girl.  Gently  placing  her  on 
the  grass,  I  sat  beside  her,  and  when  Fbe  had 
recovered,  pressed  her  to  relate  how  it  happen- 
ed  she  was  thus  pursued.  Long  was  she  silent ; 
at  every  little  noise  she  would  Start  and  ding 
to  me.  I  assured  her  that  she  was  safe  and 
asked  again  her  history.  With  my  arm  round 
her  I  drew  h&  nearer  to  my  side,  and  hcard 
her  teil  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Chief,  who,  flyingftx)lnhisencmie8,  soogbt  re- 
fuge  among  Üie  Islands.  AU  the  past  summet 
hiid  a  more  pOW^HÜ  tribe  been  in  pursuii  of 
her  father  aÄd  y»  few  Mlowofi — her  ftiendb. 
At  last  it  was  Uloa^t  tiiat  they  had  aaeeeedeil 
in  ^eaeaping  from  their  mercileaa  foes  and  hkd 
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encauiped  on  this  island.  Here  thej  dwelt 
Bome  days  in  nafety.  AlasI  this  evening, 
ioiroe  two  houra  ago^  they  were  disooTered 
and  atUoked.  Her  fiither  nd  bis  tribe  resis- 
ted,  bat  after  a  Short  and  ineffectual  struggle, 
iiow  all  ky  dead.  She  alone  had  escaped  and 
was  noir  «—she  placed  her  hands  in  mine 

and  neflUed  her  headin  my  breast "  Bafe,** 

I  mnrmared  leaning  over  her. 

"  There  I^  she  suddenly  cried,  ^ringing  to 
herfeeti  ''there,  there,**  quick  as  thonghtan 
iiTow  pieroed  her  heart;  fidling  to  the  earth 
die  bent  and  tore  the  grass  with  her  band?, 
her  death-convulsed  body  bounding  hither  and 
thither  in  the  agony  of  dying.  Ah !  horror, 
horror!  Seizing  my  gun,  I  rushed  wildly  for- 
wtfds ;  beibre  me  were  two  skulkmg  figures :  I 
fired—one  shrill  cry  rent  the  air — ^it  nnmbed 
my  brain — ^it  was  a  word,  that  word — ^my 


L(mg  years  hare  passed^and  they  teil  me  that 
I  iffl  an  old  man  now.  I  can*t  believe  them ; 
it  18  as  yesterday  that  Harry  and  I  went  on 
oor  flshing  ezcursion  to  the  Thousand  Isles. 
Bat  thc-n  my  hair  is  scant  and  grey,  and  I  am 
ptrtially  bald.  They  say,  too,  that  I  never  saw 
the  Indian  girl,  that  it  was  some  fnghtful 
dream,  but  it  is  &lse,  I  saw  her  die,  and  Harry, 
Uk  I  thy  mnrderer  ?  Merdful  Father,  have 
pkyonme. 

I  tmA  cease.  I  pray  Qod  that  I  may  not 
dies 

Here  we  were  interruptedby  thesummons  of 
the  sieirard  to  supper,  and  when  next  I  looked 
ift  oy  mekncholy  friend  he  was  in  the  act  of 
deq»atchh)g,  with  every  appearance  of  gusto, 
his  third  pork  chop;  apple-pie  and  cheese 
w«re  also  on  the  pl&te,  and  bis  dismal  aspect 
had  noariy  vanlshed.  I  therefore  concluded 
thit  ^  long  and  melancholy  tale  I  )iad  just 
heard  was  the  eflect  either  of  too  long  a  fast  or 
dyspspiia. 


^»  »  1^ 
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aotrumiG  tat  ooitdLusioif  or  jlldibicah 

1>IP*«  MBADflDITÜiaL 

IktnoA  prominent  lion  of  ^e  ''ElKlusive 
(M**  was  Sir  Fungns  HcEstlrmit,  the  undis- 
pttted  head  of  Che  «neii^nt  «nd  dütaboos  chäi 

Bew  Ina  irfoniaid  Sir  Fttogm  <^utiieed  lo 


be  richer  in  blood  than  in  blunt,  and  had  left 
**  his  own  romantic  land  "  to  avoid  a  certain 
troublesome  adversary,  called  in  North  Bri- 
tain  a  Messenger-at-Arras,  and  in  merrie  En^ 
land  a  Bum-£äi]i£  This  obtrusive  personage 
had,  of  late,  dlsplayed  a  most  imperUnent  and 
unseasonable  importunity  regarding  some  trif- 
Hng  moncy  matters  utteny  beneath  the  atten- 
tion of  a  CeHic  Thane. 

Every  gentlemanly  dericedid  the  fllustriou» 
chieftain  resort  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  hit 
tormentor,  eren  goine  the  len^h  of  offering 
him  the  trial  by  batUe.  The  legal  function- 
ary,  however,  insisted  on  choosins  his  owil 
arms,  which  consisted  of  a  small  roliof  paper ; 
and  bargained,  moreover,  that  in  the  event  of 
his  being  victorious,  his  Opponent  should  sub- 
mit  to  dreepenance  in  Sir  Hndibras'  **  wooden 
bastile."  To  such  ignominious  conditions  the 
head  of  the  Eailrunts  would,  on  no  account^ 
agree ;  and  rather  than  dispute  with  so  cap 
tious  an  antagonist,  he  tumed  his  fkce  south- 
wards,  tili  better  times  should  come  round. 

Our  friend,  the  Alderroan,  attached  himself 
in  a  most  pcculiar  manner  to  the  distingui^ed 
exile  from  "mountain  and  flood."  He  pud 
bis  cUvoirs  to  him  early  and  late,  and  the  flat- 
tery  which  he  doled  out  in  bucketsfbll,  joined 
to  the  wide-spread  reputation  of  his  wealth. 
soon  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  the  titlej 
Caledonian,  whose  acquintkene$»  and  m(^ 
esteem  were  both  aboye  the  middle  size. 

Sir  Fungus  was  a  widower,  and  bis  whole 
fiunily  consisted  of  a  daughter,  who  fiutbfuUy 
followed  the  fortunes  of  her  sire. 

The  Honourable  Bridget  McEjuIrunt  was» 
at  this  period  of  our  luuTative,  a  lady  roore 
distinguished  for  her  experience  than  her 
beauty.  She  had  ouüived  her  fiye-and-fortieth 
year,  and  was  possessed  of  certain  reminis« 
cenary  bequests,  left  her  by  that  most  ungal- 
lant  of  all  suitors,  the  small-pox,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  fitötidious,  did  not  contribute 
much  to  her  personal  charms. 

Now,  though  no  lady,  by  any  chance,  comes 
to  think  herseif  piain,  it  is  cRfflcuIt  resisting 
akogether  the  endence  of  a  truth^telling  mir- 
ror ;  and  the  Tirtuous  Bridget  began  at  last  to- 
suspect  that  her  charms,  like  fresn  fish  in  the 
dog-days,  were  not  improved  by  the  keeping. 
She  therefore  the  more  readfly  Kstened  to  a 
hint  delicately  dropped  by  her  patemal  ances-^ 
tor,  at  a  moment  when  bis  exchequer  chanced 
to  be  at  its  lowest  possible  ebb.  The  Sugges- 
tion was,  that  she  should  pay  a  fittle  extra 
attention  to  the  setting  of  her  cap  on  a  partio- 
ular  evening,  when  he  purpoeed  introdncing 
to  her  notice  one  of  bis  friends  from  the 
*'  ExclusiYe.**  Dull  as  a  razor  whidi  has  Iwea 
prosätuted  to  the  opening  of  cmters,  mvank 
the  reader  be,  if  he  requit^  to  be  told  that 
the  friend  in  qnestion  was  the  civic  ottgnattf 
of  whom  it  is  oor  priTÜ^  «od  tupreme  ftU5* 
itfr  to  beihe  hist<^kMTaphier. 
Bekwging^  as  w«  do^  to  tht  ancient  fr«t«^ 
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nity  of  bachelors,  we  honestly  conless  our- 
selves  incapable  of  narrating  ihe  paßsages 
trhich  occurred  during  the  six  montbs  of  ihe 
Alderman'a  ezistcnce,  following  bis  first  do- 
mestic  sympoeium  with  the  McKailrants. 
Most  happily,  we  know  of  the  acta  of  iemale 
Warfare  only  by  name ;  and  we  shoald  merely 
expose  our  ignorance  did  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe  the  **  witcbcraA.  **  which the  h\r  daugb- 
ter  of  the  mist  employed  to  secure  tbe  alfec- 
tions  of  tbe  man  of  tallow. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  sbe  soon  disco- 
Tered  bis  weak  point,  and  cut  her  cloth  ac- 
cordingly.  Sbe  talked  of  tbe  romantic  Situa- 
tion of  her  bereditary  mansion.  Sbe  ezpati- 
ated  on  tbe  bundreda  of  devoted  Taasala,  wbo 
onlv  lived  and  moved  at  tbe  will  of  tbeir  liege 
lord.  Sbe  sbed  tears  at  tbe  recapitulation  of 
tbe  many  noble  youtbs  wbosc  bearts  sbe  bad 
broken,  oy  refusing  tbeir  proffered  alllance, 
for  tbe  simple  reason,  that  tbe  noblest  of  tbe 
tot  was  not  worthy  to  be  benchman  to  tbe 
Kailrunt.  And  sbe  soared  into  tbe  altitud- 
inal  regions  of  poetry  as  sbe  spoke  of  tbe  anti- 
quity  of  her  famiiy  tree,  wbicb  was,  sbe  as- 
aerted,  a  flourisbing  sapling,  wben  that  wbicb 
formed  tbe  gallows  of  Egypt^s  cbief  butler 
was,  as  yet,  a  pany  acorn  I 

Tbis  was  a  gilding  wbicb  rendered  palatable 
to  our  hero  a  pill,  exen  of  half  a  century*s 
•tanding.  The  antiquity  of  tbe  lad^*8  person 
Tanished  before  tbe  glorioas  antiquitv  of  her 
house,  and  tbe  upsbot  may  be  easify  antici- 
pited.  One  fine  moming  the  Alderman  rose 
TTom  bis  couch  a  Single  man,  and,  ere  tbe 
lÄiades  of  night  perraded  tbe  earth,  foundbim- 
6e1f  lord  and  master  of  the  bigb-bom  dame, 
■at  least  as  much  so  as  the  curate  of  St  George*s 
•nd  bis  Clerk  could  make  bim. 

Master  Dip  bad  now  gained  the  summit  of 
liis  am'bition,  but,  some  how  or  other,  tbe 
prospedt  from  the  lofiy  yantage-ground  was 
-not  quite  so  enchuiting  as  he  bad  been  led  to 
«nticipate  wben  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  bOl. 

Lady  Bridffet  Din  soon  gaye  her  "  beloved  " 
ito  understand  that  he  mustno  lonffer  consider 
bimself  ihe  autocrat  of  eitber  bis  house  or  bis 
babita  Stemly  «did  sbe  interdict  bim  from  a 
multitudeoflittlekmiries  which  long  usage 
ihad  rendeaed  indispensable  to  bis  comfort 
8h6  banished  cheese  from  the  dinner-table, — 
probibited  tbe  poor  man,  under  pain  of  her 
soyereign  displeasure,  from  stewed  onions  to 
bis  potations  of  "  balf-and-balf  ;**  and  eyen  tbis 
<berished  admixture  be  was,  alter  a  yain  i:e- 
äistance,  <^liged  to  abandon,  as  being  alto- 
:gether  ififlra  dig.  But  tbe  seyerest  cut  of  all 
^was  the  bull  which  was  sayacely  thundered 
againsi  bis  darling  narcotic  Tbis  was  enougb 
to  make  eyen  a  husband  yalorous ;  and  be  ac- 
tuaHy  stood  out  in  Opposition  to  Uie  mandate 
which  extinguished  bis  pipe.  for  the  better 
partofaweek.  Ue  was  only  mortal,  bow- 
eyer,  and  tbe  tube  perisbedl  Peace  to  its 
asbeet 


We  baye  beard  of  a  certain  worthy  com* 
moner  wbo,  wben  he  married  a  Lady  JaneL 
confidently  calculatcd  upon  becoming  Lora 
Janet,  in  yirtue  of  bis  matrimonial  rigfati. 
And  Master  Jeremiah,  wben  be  pronouacedai 
tbe  nuptial  altar  tbe  awful  words  '*lbr  bettcff 
for  worse,*^  bad  a  certain  dreamy  Impression 
that  the  term  **  better"  implied  bis  doffing  for 
eyer  the  base  bide  of  plebianism,  aod  donntng 
tbe  lion^B  aristocratic  dein  t  Too  soon,  how- 
eyer,did  be  make  tbe  discoyeir  that  thoug^  ha 
bad  bestowed  bis  name  upon  hislady  loye,  aba 
bad  not  rendered  to  bim  m  retum  tbe  smallest 
perception  of  her  nobiltty.  He  was  stfl]  plam, 
unyarnished  Master  Dip ;  and,  what  was  wotw^ 
bis  higb-bom  connectiooa  took  pioua  pains  ta 
cberisb  in  bim  tbe  cardinal  virtue  of  bumfli^, 
by  reminding  bim  of  what  be  longed  so  sore^ 
to  forget — bis  former  seif,  to  wtt !  TVheneyer 
he  attempted  to  speak  or  act  in  op>posäioii  ta 
bis  ^*  betters,"  he  was  certain  to  be  iayored 
with  some  pointed  and  caustic  albision  to  oä 
casks  and  tallow, — much  on  tbe  same  princi- 
ple  that  dictated  tbe  placing  of  a  skull  upon 
tbe  eastem  monarch*s  dining  table  t  The  an- 
lucky  fat  bad  left  an  odour  on  bis  escutcheoo 
whidi  **  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  could  noI 
sweeten;" — and  in  bis  bitteniess  be  wonid 
doubdess  baye  joined  Lady  Macbeth  in  her 

exclamation  of  **  Out !  out  I  d d  spot  V*  bot 

for  the  simple  reason  that   he  bad  neTtr 
perused  tbe  works  of  tbe  in^iredpoacherl 

Nor  were  these  the  least  of  tbe  poor  raan's 
sorrows.  Lady  Bridget,  conscious  that  aba 
was  not  precisely  tbe  model  wbicb  a  palnter 
or  statuary  would  select  in  depictin^  the  fliH- 
irg  spouse  of  Vulcan,  saye  early  mrimatiao 
that  sbe  contemplated  her  huauund  thrangh 
an  intensely  yerdant  medium. 

In  bis  younger  days  tbe  Alderman  had 
eamed  tbe  reputation  of  a  man  of  gallantry,— 
and  eyen  now  he  ophied  that  there  waa  no 
peculiar  barm  in  admiring  the  contoor  of  % 
nose,  or  tbe  tum  of  ancle.  It  would  bare  beea 
well  for  bis  comfort,  howeyer,  had  be  poGse»> 
sed  as  scan^  a  perception  <^  tbe  beautiful  as 
tbe  scholastic  theorists  upon  that  cemmodHj. 
If  bis  "espoused  saiat"  eyer  detected  him 
looking  at  a  female  anytbing  sbort  of  sixtf, 
sbe  was  certain  to  make  it  the  text  of  a  cor- 
tain  homily  more  practical  than  pleasine.  Oa 
more  than  one  occasion,  wben  on  the  ttireab- 
hold  of  bis  domicile  he  yentured  to  chudc  tba 
cbin  of  a  buxom  milk-maiden,  and  unhappflj 
bis  Xantippe  detected  the  playful  geetore,  so 
great  a  conmiotion  was  exdted  that  nothin^ 
sbort  of  a  necklace  «n*  pair  of  tocdets  oould 
allayit 

Thus  curbed  and  cribbed  at  au  points,  tlM 
unbappy  Alderman  benn  to  feel  miaerabi« 
enougb, — and  it  seemed  as  if  more  ualik^r 
tbings  bad  oome  to  pass  than  that  he  shoald 
be  induced  to  test  the  temper  of  one  of  tho 
renowned  Mechi^s  magic  razora,  a  Cew  inchett , 
below  the  field  of  that  ingenious  instrumenta 
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kgHiauite  operationa  The  resolution  of  "  the 
fikmilj,**  bowever,  (he,  of  oourse,  not  being 
oomprehended  in  ihe  category,)  to  migrate  for 
aseafion  totheir  native  fiistnenses,  inspired  new 
lifo  into  Dip^s  drooping  spirits,  and  deprived 
the  Ooroner  and  bis  mynnidons  of  the  fees  of 
aninquest 

Cur  hero  looked  forward  to  the  expedition 
wiäi  mach  the  same  ideal  delight  which  an 
uthm  experiences  when  about  to  look  into 
the  glass  of  a  peimy  panorama.  He  had  Ire- 
ouently  witnessed  Uiehland  melo^ramas  at 
Astley  6  chissic  establishment,  and  betng  an 
iDtensely  matter-of-fiu;t  man,  he  belieTed  that< 
he  was  about  to  aee  a  complete  realization  of 
the  pomp  and  parade  of  these  histrionic  spec- 
tidea.  Visions  of  '*  men  of  mould,  and  mai- 
deDS  fair,^  enveloped  in  silken  tartan — of 
boondieas  forests,  and  Castles  of  interminable 
batUemeats,  floated  gorgeously  before  bis 
miod*g  eye, — and  he  cherished  a  kind  of  hope- 
fiü  idea  tfaat  the  homage  of  the  clan  Kailnint 
woald  be  tendered  to  him  as  an  adopted  seien 
«ftheirrace.    ♦**♦♦♦* 

It  was  towards  the  fag-end  of  a  eold,  driz- 
riing  December  day,  that  the  dropsical  Kail- 
nmt  chariot  drew  up  in  front  of  a  damp,  duU, 
desolate-looking  raanaion,  the  Tcry  appearance 
of  which  sent  a  cbill  through  the  marrow  of 
the  half-frozen  Southern.  If  Qiant  Despair 
had  left  a  widow  it  might  have  formed  an 
ipprepriate  jotntore-house  for  the  bereaved 
dame !  The  Windows  were  small  and  gloomy ; 
—the  gables  pinched  and  puckered,  as  if  they 
had  been  pressed  together  by  two  opposing 
bstteriagHTams ;  and  idtogetber  it  looked  more 
like  an  asrhini  for 

^  k«rak  owte  and  paaper  baU,*> 
fhan  a  habitation  of  Christian  men.  A  few 
miaerabla  looking  caitii&,  whose  noses,  from 
iheir  frigid  sharpness,  seemed  as  if  they  had 
reo^Ted  an  extra  squeeze  from  John  Frost, 
ikood  shiTering  before  the  door; — and  as  the 
vehicle  disgorged  its  contents,  these  liring 
skeletons  emitted  what  was  intended  for  a 
jttbilate  of  welcome.  To  the  ear  of  the  citi- 
ten,  accustoroed  as  he  was  to  the  hearty,  por- 
ttrmsi^red  huzza  of  an  Anglican  mob,  it 
loonded  more  like  the  shriek  of  a  wretch  on 
the  wheel  begging  for  the  eoup-de-graee  / 

The  "quahty  "  havingdisappeared  intothis 
iomb  for  the  living,  Master  Dip,  who  showed 
DO  mdination  to  leare  bis  quarters,  enquired 
tt  one  of  the  roouldy  on-lookers  how  far  it 
was  called  to  Kailrunt  Castle,  and  what  might 
be  the  name  of  the  dismal-looking  inn  before 
which  he  sat  The  "  questioned  knave  **  eye- 
k^  the  querist  with  a  look  in  which  contempt 
aad  wounded  pride  were  equally  blended, 
npKed,  not  in  the  most  choice  English,  that 
this  waa  the  great  palace  of  bis  honor*s  ma- 
Jes^  the  Chief  I  He  added  in  a*  softened  tone, 
hr  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  fi*ozen 
eiUDan  (whom  he  evidently  mistook  for  a 
Cockney  domestic)  that  be  "had  bettcr  gang 


into  the  kitchen  by  the  back-door,  where  he 
would  aiblins  get  a  cog  o*  brose  to  wann  h\ß 
hause,  as  bis  honour's  servants  were  aye  weel 
Seen  to  !'* 

**Ohl  that  I  were  once  more  in  the  Goai 
and  Compasses  !**  groaned  the  forlom  victim 
of  the  chain  matrimonial,  as  he  shuffled  out 
of  the  carriage  and  slunk  into  the  house,  moro 
with  the  air  of  a  beaten  hound  than  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  lord  of  the  soil  I 

Next  day  the  '*  castle  *'  was  literally  besieged 
by  a  countlesB  throng  of  kinsmen  and  cousini 
of  all  dcgrees,  eyen  to  the  fiflieth  removeu 
who  came  to  j^y  thcir  respects  to  the  head  of 
the  house.  They  brought  along  with  them, 
bowever,  nono  of  the  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance  **  which  the  romantic  imagination  of  the 
Londoner  had  imaeed  to  be  indispensable  t* 
the  "gathering  of  the  clan.**  Instead  of  gal- 
lant  warriors 

**all  plumed  in  their  tartaa  anrny,'* 

he  beheld  some  gross  of  little  smoke-dried, 
book-nosed  beings,  redolent  of  peat-reek  and 
whisky, — ^whose  sole  talk  was  about  cropsand 
cattle,  and  who  seemed  to  regard  our  hero 
with  no  more  reyerence  than  they  did  th* 
tyks  or  house-dog.  Indeed  it  is  qucstionable 
whethcr  the  quadruped  did  not  stand  higher 
in  their  estimation,  as  its  kin  could  be  traced 
for  many  gencrations,  whilst  the  bipod  was 
only  a  "  bit  packman  body,"  whom  necessity 
alone  had  coinpelied  their  Chief  to  receive  into 
bis  family ! 

To  add  to  the  delectation  of  the  hapleM 
Alderman,  a  storm  of  snow  set  in  which  kept 
him  in  dose  ward  for  the  better  part  of  • 
week,  and  bis  sole  recreation  consisted  in  lia* 
tening  to  certain  tender  remonstrances  which 
bis  lady  favored  him  with,touching  the  poccadil'* 
loes  be  had  been  guilty  of  during  the  joumey^ 
to  Scotland.  She  brought  before  bis  shrink« 
ing  conscience  every  giance  he  had  layished 
on  womankind,  from  the  period  of  bis  losing^ 
sigfat  of  St  Paul's,  all  which  she  had  carefull j 
bottlcd  up  for  future  use.  Nay,  we  hayo 
heard  that  she  eyen  went  the  lengthof  enforo- 
ing  her  precepts  by  the  application  of  her 
Slipper  to  bis  tingling  ears.  We  agree,  how« 
eyer,  with  the  Timee^  that  this  part  of  the 
Story  lacks  confinnationi 

Sunday  at  length  came  round,  as  Sundayv 
genemlly  do,  and  the  storm  haying  somewbat- 
abated,  it  was  announced  that  the  Chief  and 
bis  family  meant  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the 
much-expecting  serfa,  by  appearing  at  the 
parish  Kü-k  which  was  some  seven  miles  dis- 
tjmt 

The  London-built  chariot — already  the  pride 
and  wonder  of  the  surrounding  country,  drew 
up  in  due  form,  and  was  packed  with  the  fair . 
Bridget,  her  respected  sire,  and  half  a  dozen . 
antideluvian-looking  aunta,    who   had  come 
down  like  eagles  from  their  mountain  fiist- 
nesses  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  the  Sassenach«  • 
It  thea  droye  off  amid  the  barking  of  some. 
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bun#ed  cutb,  and  tho  wild  wxu  of  oertain 
'  Fed-headed  imps  of  childmn,  attracted  from 
mttes  around  hj  the  fiune  of  **  ths  parlour  on 
wheels^*^  as  they  denominated  the  locomotiYe 
inar?^ 

As  for  honest  Dip^noteren  an  outside  pkce 
could  be  afforded  him.  After  the  noblesse  had 
departed,  he  set  forth  on  a  dwarfish  Higfaland 
oolt  attended  by  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  Dougal  Cretur,  who  to  eweij  in- 
terrogatory  touching  the  name  of  this  hill  or 
Ihat  loch,  gave  for  response  a  most  intelligent 
•ndeuphonic  **Oight  Oighl" 

The  district  being  unfettered  by  the  slaF- 
Seil  Sazon  appendages  termed  toll-bars,  our 
friend*B  progress  was  somewhat  lessvelocitoos 
than  that  of  an  express  railrotd  carriage.  Ac- 
cordingly  ere  he  reached  the  bam,  termed  by 
oonrtesy  a  kirk,  he  ibond  that  the  ser? ices  had 
been  for  some  time  eommcnced. 

His  prrmary  impulse  was  to  aeek  the  pew 
l4)propri»ted  ibr  the  magnates,  which  was 
•riatocratically  situated  in  a  small  gallery  to 
whieh  access  was  obtained  hy  a  stair  on  the 
•zterior  of  the  building.  Here,  bowever,  there 
«ras  no  admittance,  the  **]oft''  being  crowded 
VBque  ad  navseam  by  a  multitudinous  oollec- 
tion  of  Kailrunta,  who,  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  had  congregated  to  pay  homage  to 
Ihe  head  of  the  Slioch.  llaster  Dip  essayed 
lo  edge  himself  "side  ways*'  into  this  Cehic 
•yno£  but  was  soon  obligated,  like  his  coun- 
tryman  General  Sir  John  Cope,  to 
^  Gae  back  tbe  gate  he  eam  afain," 
being  put  in  bodily  fear  by  thescowlingglances 
which  the  fleroe-looking  sons  of  the  north 
east  upon  the  soiithem  intruder.  Not  relish- 
fng  the  idea  of  being  absent  from  his  own 
**khHkin^,"  he  descended  from  the  ecdesias- 
tical  dat$t  and  sought  the  body  of  Uie  temple, 
into  which,  as  it  was  packed  to  the  Yory  door, 
lie  insinuated  his  poruy  and  worshipM  person 
with  no  small  difficalty, 

Now  it  is  proper  to  mention,  at  this  stage  of 
•or  narration,  that  in  addition  to  the  arriva] 
•f  the  Chie(  there  was  an  attraction  this  day, 
which  in  no  small  degree  ounspired  to  increase 
tiiethrong. 

An  exciseman,  residing  at  some  thirty  miles 
distance,  bat  still  within  the  jurisdictionary 
bounds  of  the  parish,  had  committed  a  certain 
•fifence  which  the  Scottish  Established  Kirk, 
«t  the  era  we  speak  d,  was  in  tho  habtt  of 
visiting  with  the  most  ultra  rigour  of  her 
wrath.  The  "  session^^  having  satisfiedthem- 
aelYOS  of  the  g^ilt  of  the  culprits,  ibr  there 
were  two  of  them — ^the  second,  with  sorrow 
we  reoord  it,  being  of  the  geotler  sex,  thcy 
W«T«  cited  on  this  yery  Sunday  to  undergo  a 
penanoe  ihr  their  &ult  The  lady  tearfuUy 
promised  obedience  to  the  mandate,  but  the 
nasculine  sinner,  who  had  thought  proper  to 
ctand  his  trial  by  proxy,  had  given  no  intima- 
ton  of  his  Intention  toäiow  fiioe  in  **  the  hour 
«f  caase.**    Many  indeed  doubted  whetherl 


eren  the  gfaostly  terrors  of  exeomimaiicitioD 
could  induce  him  to  travel  such  a  disttDceibr 
such  a  purpose.  We  may  add  that  thepeccut 
exciseman  having  but  Utely  eome  to  the 
district,  was  personally  almost  unknowo ;  and 
no  small  curiosity  was  exdted,  particukrij 
among  the  ladies,  to  see  one  who  (or  the  lart 
six  weekS)  had  occupied  such  an  oagroBÖDg 
amount  of  the  gossip  of  the  parish. 

Retum  we  now  to  our  hero,  wbom  we  left 
in  the  act  of  forcing  his  way  into  the  Küi 

When  he  entcred,  every  seat  contunedmore 
than  double  the  legitimate  complenient|  and 
the  Alderman  might  have  been  compeUed  to 
stand  out  the  serrice  (which  as  it  extended  to 
three  hours  without  break  or  intermisaoD, 
would  have  been  no  joke)  had  pity  not  been 
taken  upon  him  by  one  of  the  officials  of  tl^  » 
orcd  edifice.  This  was  a  tall  gaunt  persooige, 
who  rejoiced  in  no  meaner  rank  thin  thtt  i 
"  Minister's  man,"  and  who,  observing  tbepe^ 
plexity  of  the  stranded  Anglican,  grasped  htm 
by  the  coUar,  and  led,  or  rather  £-agged  bio 
up  the  middle  passage.  The  dignituy  tha 
opened  the  door  of  a  pew  in  the  very  centreof 
the  edifice,  and  directly  facing  the  clergyiBaii, 
whieh  was  tenanted  only  by  a  pretty/Uick- 
ey ed  damseL  into  this  haring  thrust  our  bero 
he  drew  the  holt,  and  left  him  to  bis  own 
efiections.  Ere  the  fimctionary  went  tiraj, 
howeyer,  the  oü-man,  to  reward  the  firatnnik 
of  attention  he  had  reocived  since  his  arrinl 
in  the  )and  of  kilts,  slipped  a  crown  piece  into 
his  freckled  fist  This  donation  being  eqoel  to 
the  '*  man's  **  half-years  stipend,  caased  him  to 
break  ibrth  into  a  stifled  shriek  of  aroszed  jof, 
and  he  departed  muttering  some  unintelKpbU 
sentences  in  which  the  words  ^*  Bnw,  äaw, 
gauger  !**  could  alone  be  distmguisbed. 

Jeremiah,  having  wiped  his  latigae-iDoiB' 
tened  brow,  and  adjusted  his  sorely  iDMled 
dress,  prepired  to  render  due  attentioD  to  the 
homily,  which  by  this  time  was  in  coorse  of 
delivery.  But,  alas!  he  might  as  well  btre 
been  in  a  Hebrew  Synagogue  or  a  CcnTontioo 
of  the  Unknown  Tongue.  The  prelectioQ  was 
in  the  Celtic  speech ;— and  after  regtÜofr  hii 
ear  for  some  time  with  the  ueJis  and  g^kt  of 
the  dirine,  he  (bund  that  the  eye  was  the  ooly 
Organ  whidi  he  could  use  with  any  edificatieo. 
That  meraber,  Master  Dip,  accordingly  dedi- 
cated  to  the  sightly  handmaiden  whom  des- 
Uny  had  made  his  companion,  and  most  aaa- 
duously  did  he  scan  all  her  noticeable  pointi^ 
which,  to  speak  the  truth,  were  neitber  iew 
nor  far  between.  Luckily  this  **  exerdse  ^  was 
unnoticed  by  the  orthodox  Bridget,  who  seated 
immcdiately  above  the  fnrtuos^^  was  too  mudi 
occupied  in  keeping  up  the  digoity  of  the 
house,  to  throw  away  a  sin^e  glance  od  whai 
was  passing  amongst  the  di^ocncy  below. 

Yery  speedily  our  hero  disoovered  tbst  bo 
had  become  an  objeotof  very  extensive  regird 
and  oonsideration — *^the  observed  ofalloblBe^ 
Vera  !*'    Eveiy  now  and  then  a  grira  ftromM«- 
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Ukc  fkce  would  erect  itself  ftom  behind  tbe 
corert  of  some  prqjection,  and,  after  a  peeiiog 
scratiiiy,di»ppear  like  thc  phantom  of  a  magio 
Unthom.  Tae  young  damsels  were  especiafly 
corioQS,  and  the  man  of  molten  tallow  at  last 
begaa  to  feel  not  a  little  uplifted  by  the  notice 
he  iras  engendenng.  He  buttonied  h\ß  coat 
up  to  bis  chin — frequently  gave  an  adjustin^; 
tog  to  bis  wrist-bimdi,  and  strove  to  screw  bis 
featares  into  soipethiog  of  tbe  importance  be- 
seeming  tbe  in^portant  part  whicb  be  doubted 
not  he  was  at  last  enacttng  in  tbe  great  drama 
ffüfc. 

Meanwhile  the  sennon  progresaed,  and  at 
its  coDclusion  tbo  Alderman,  wbo  ere  this  bad 
been  seduced  into  tbe  kingdom  of  tbe 
poppy-crowned  Qod,  partly  by  bis  musings  of 
boDors  to  come,  and  partly  hj  tbe  cataract- 
soond  of  the  stränge  fanguage,  was  awakened 
by  the  aforesaid  ecclesiastical  officer  tapping 
bÜD  on  tbe  soonce  with  bis  dog-eared  psalm 
bock.  On  looking  up  be  discovered  every 
eye  |^ng  apon  bim,  and  tbe  officiating 
Sicerdofi  looking  as  if  about  to  oommence  an 
oraüoiL 

Fiilly  persuaded  tbat  the  time  bad  oome 
when  he  was  to  be  owned  as  the  adopted 
"Lord  of  tbe  manor,"  Master  Dip  promptly 
trosc,  and  having  pertbrmed  one  of  bis  most 
grtceful  ooonter-bows,  waited  with  flqttering 
heart  to  hear  the  compHmentary  address  wbich 
was  doabtless  to  follow.  In  the  delicious 
triomph  of  the  moment  he  could  not  h^p  Cast- 
ing the  tail  of  bis  dexter  eye  upon  bis  £ur 
darae,  to  see  ff  sbe  retished  bis  exaltation,  but 
her  fece  was  gracefuHy  beclpuded  by  a  huge 
&n,  doabtless  to  conceal  the  blusbes  whicb 
the  compliments  awaiting  her  spouse  woald 
callforth. 

Thc  reverend  orator  first  directed  bis 
ipeech  to  tbe  femalo  wbo  was  Jeremiab^s 
eo-tenaatin  tbe  lonely  pew.  As,  bowever, 
tbe  language  of  Ossian  was  still  employed,  the 
l'illustnous  stranger  ^  oould  only  conjecture 
itt  meaning.  He  guessed  tbat  its  purport  was 
to  fanpress  bis  oompanion  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  privilege  sbe  bad  ei^yed  by  sitting  beside 
R>  aHitH^ous  a  personage.  In  this  hypo 
theflis  he  was  tlie  more  oonfirmed  by  the  m 
of  intense  bumility  whicb  tbe  fairmountaineer 
assnmed  dnring  tbe  exordium.  Sbe  covered 
ber  face  with  ^tb  her  outspread  bands,  and 
tny  beet-root  might  have  envied  tbe  crimson 
vbich  appeared  tbrough  tbe  intervals  between 
Mch  tremulous  digit 

Havidg  Said  bis  say  to  the  lady,  tbe  pcidre 
thispered  something  in  the  ear  of  bis  grim 
^•ie-eamp^  wbo  bustling  up  to  our  hero, 
teked  him  whether  "  sbe  could  spoke  the  G«- 
Kc?"  A  reply  was  rendered  in  the  negative, 
which  the  herald  promptly  comraunicated  to 
bis  priDcipal,  and  then  a  deep  silence  prevailcd 
for  some  Reconds,  in  which  even  the  dropping 
•fa  pin  roight  have  been  heard. 

Thioking  tbat  percbance   the   reverend 


Speaker  was  embarrassed  and  overawed  by 
tbe  surpassing  greatness  of  bis  rank,  tbe  oi& 
man  iavorod  bim  with  a  bland  sipiK  waving, 
at  tbe  same  timc,  bis  cambric  pooket-bandkevr 
cbie(  with  as  great  an  air  of  dignißed  con^ 
despensioQ  as  be  was  able  to  summon  for  tbe 
occasion.  "  Don^t  be  frightened,  my  goo(} 
man,"  he  exclaimed  in  an  under  tone — "  pcajr 
speak  to  me  as  if  I  was  only  your  equal  1 

Thus  a4jured,  thie  priest  opened  bis  moutb 
and  spake, 

But  wbo  sball  paint  tbe  bocror  and  consteiv 
nation  of  poor  Jeremiah  Dip,  w\\^  tbe  firs^ 
words  which  feil  upon  bis  ereoted  and  tingr 
ling  ears,   were: — ^'Habdened  and  bbazb^ 

WRBTCH,   WHO  DABBST  TO  ADD  SBAMELESSNBS^ 

TO  oüiltI" 

Here  was  "  a  precious  go,^  to  use  tbe  Aldert 
man^s  classic  ezpression  when  recounting  tb^ 
adventure,  in  liler  times,  to  bis  boon  com- 
panion,  Guy  Clcaver.  The  breath  eroigrateq 
from  the  body  of  the  assailed  peregrjnus, — ^a 
cold  sweat  drenched  bis  trembling  limbs; — 
and  we  make  no  doubt  Uiat  '*eacb  particulai 
bair"  would  have  promptly  stood  on  endj 
**  like  quills  upon  tbe  fretful  porcupine,"  bad 
tbe  thatch  of  bis  cranium  been  derived  fronx 
nature  instead  of  tbe  peruquier !  Dip  would 
have  given  worlds,  bad  be  possess^ed  them^ 
to  escape  firom  the  iasdnation  of  the  theolo- 
gian*s  Iittlo  blood-shot  eye,  büt  tbere  was  na 
dodging  tbe  infliction.  He  was  compcUed  tq 
gaze — and  what  was  worse,  to  listen, — ^for  tbo 
tongue  now  sported,  though  not  exactiy  bii^ 
motber's,  was  still  Saxon  enougb  to  cnablo 
bim  to  taste  all  tbe  bitterpess  of  tbe  libation 
whicb  was  now  poured  upon  bis  acbing  brows ! 

For  a  füll  quarter  of  an  boor  wi^s  the  pitiles^ 
Peking  of  tbe  toraado  of  words  directed 
against  tbe  belpless  and  haltoazed  Qockney« 
Every  epitbet  wbich  the  lexicon  of  rage  an4 
Indignation  could  supply  was  lauoobed  at  hini 
with  rutbless  energy.  "  Keprobate,"  "  Villain," 
"  Seducer,»'  "  WolWn-tbe-foW,"  aod  «  Son  of 
Iscariot,**  were  the  ^entlest  and  most  bonie4 
vocaUes  of  tbat  bideous  nomenclature.  A 
Synod,  nay  a  General  Council  of  scolds,  coulq 
not  have  contributed  a  Single  «dditional  stona 
to  tbe  cairn  of  abuse ! 

Human  nature  can  only  sustiun  a  certain 
amount  of  torture,  and  tbe  worrie«^  Alderman. 
at  the  close  of  one  of  bis  tormentor's  choices^ 
periods,  lost  altogether  the  power  of  restrainC 
Spnnging  from  the  pew  he  rushed  toward^ 
tbe  pulpit,  and  grasping  tbe  baptismal  basin« 
hurled  it  at  the  bead  of  the  Inquisitor,  utter- 
ing  at  the  same  time  an  ozdamation  which 
tradition  reports  to  have  sounded  vasüy  like 
a  good  round  oath  I 

All  now  was  confiision  tbrice  confoimded. 
The  *^elders"  [Bir.Quill  erroneously  caUed  tbem 
church  wardens]  stood  with  uplifted  bands, 
absorbed  in  borror  at  the  daring  ^acrilege. 
The  "  minister^s  man"  appeared  as  if  waitinr 
g  mand^  to  feil  tbe  infidä  to  tbe  e^rth  witp 
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the  ponderous  Kirk  kcy.  And  as  for  the 
**precentor,*'or  Clerk,  he,  overcome  by  terror 
aud  surprise,  swooned  awaj,  and  disappeared 
from  mortal  ken  in  the  profundities  of  bis  ca- 
pacioos  desk  t 

When  the  first  fury  of  his  delirium  had 
Bomewhat  evaporated^  the  cause  of  this  mighty 
turmoil  tumed  his  eyes  mechanically  to  the 
select  gallery,  when  he  becaine  cognizant  of  a 
Bccne  enough  to  tum  a  bolder  heart  into  stone. 

Drawn  np  to  her  füll  allowance  of  six  feet, 
he  saw  his  gentle  keep-mate  in  an  attitude 
which  might  have  senred  Flaxman  for  the 
inodel  of  a  fury  half  seas-over !  One  band 
clutchcd  the  fragments  of  the  dcmolished  fan, 
and  theother  played  wild  havoc  with  the  flery 
ringlets  which  danced  around  her  time-bat- 
tered,  grewsome  visage.  Jealousy  of  the  most 
extatic  degree  was  marked  in  evety  line  and 
crowfoot  of  her  countenance.  Her  teeth  gnasb- 
ed  and  ground  together  with  the  enerey  of  a 
million  mill-stones  A nd  a  comroingled  shriek 
of  rage,  hatred,  and  revenge  burst  froro  her 
fbam*encircled  moüth.  Had  Edmund  Kean 
been  prescnt  he  might  have  acquired  soroe 
Invaluable  additional  hints  for  the  finale  of  Sir 
Giles  Overreach. 

Jeremiah  Dip  stood  for  a  moment  contem- 
plating  in  imbecile  amazcment  this  Gorgonic 
appantion,  but  he  was  soon  brought  to  a  cer- 
tain  measureof  recoUection  by  a  click-clicking 
of  rusty  dirks,  which  began  to  leap  from  the 
gheaths  of  the  kinsmen  of  his  spouso.  What 
the  row  was  they  could  not  precisely  compre- 
hend,  bat  they  gathered  that  the  Sasscrach 
had  mortally  offended  the  danghter  of  the 
Kailrunts,  and,  as  in  duty  bonnd,  devoted  his 
flesh  to  the  yuttures  of  Glen-Custockf 

This  was  a  firaction  more  than  the  nerres  of 
mortal  tallow-chandler  could  brook.  Our  hero 
pcTer  was  '*  conning  at  fence,** — and  with  Sir 
Hudibras  was  entirely  alive  to  the  perils 

"which  enrlrore, 
The  nrnii  wbo  meddle«  with  ooht  irnn.*» 

Fearflil  Tisions  of  CelUc  revenge,  gleaned  re- 
trospectively  from  "The  Gurse  uf  the  Moun- 
tain Hag,'*  and  "The  Bloody  Philabeg," (each 
in  three  volumes  octavo)  glared  before  his  fe- 
vered  fcncy.  He  grasped  the  ladle  Ibr  gather- 
Ing  in  theoblationsofthe  congregation,  rushed 
ibrward  with  it  en  eouche^  like  a  Crusader 
charging  the  Paynim,  or  rather  like  a  gin-in- 
spired  baker,  sboving  a  batch  ofmufBns  into  the 
Oven ; — and  by  the  most  desperate  exertions 
gained  the  open  air.  The  dwarfish  Bucepha- 
Ins  was  opportunely  standing  by.  WJth  all 
the  agility  of  "young  Lochin var,"  he  leapt  on 
its  bMk ;  smote  the  astounded  quadraped  in 
mad  energy  with  his  wooden  lanee ;  and  ere 
ten  minutes  had  etapscd,  was  some  miles  on 
the  road — the  blessed,  thrice  blessed,  road — 
leading  to  the  Lowlands  t 

As  to  his  nfiQT  prof^ress  we  can  say  but 
llttle.  How  he  overtook  the  post-gig,  and  by 
a  handsome  douceur,  gained  a  seat  beside  tlie 


Mercury, — how  he  at  last  reached  a  Chratian 
town.  where  horses  were  let  on  hire,— tnd 
how  he  never  spared  whip  or  pressed  ooach 
tili  the  merry  peal  of  Bow  Beils  feil  once  more 
upon  his  ear,--all  this  must  bc  recorded  bj 
some  future  Cowper.  The  chronider  of  tht 
race  of  Gilpin  alone  could  do  justice  to  tlM 
theme. 

A  month  passed,  and  the  obitnary  of  the 
M&minff  Post  contained  a  notice  of  the  de- 
cease  of  Lady  Bridget  Dip,  wife  of  AWcrman 
IWp,  in  consequence  of  the  breakmg  of  abbod- 
vessel  The  "bereaved"  husband  appcared 
ten  days  thereafter  in  the  Glubroomatthe 
once-despised  Goat  and  Compassea,  "a  Btdder 
but  a  wiser  man  '*  than  when  he  had  lastfiM 
the  chair  of  President 

Aldcrman  Dip  (Raid  Quinten  Quill,  in  con* 
dusion)  became  from  that  hour  a  detcrmined 
and  oncompromising  dcmocrat  Lustilj  doea 
he  declaim  at  reform  meetings  against  the 
countless  vices  of  the  aristocracy ; — and  it  ii 
cmrently  reported  in  Threadneedle  Street 
that  he  has  destined  the  bulk  of  his  fortose 
to  endow  an  hospital,  the  only  restriction  od 
the  boquest  being  that  no  Scotsman  can  ever 
partidpate  in  the  benefits  of  the  institatüm! 


8AULT   STE.   MARIE  AND  THS  OOFFER 
REGION. 

Thi  knowledge  of  copper  woold  seem  to  hare 
been  of  great  antiquily,  and  it  is  nentioBed,  «n- 
der  the  name  of  braas,  coatempon&eoiiflly  with 
iroD,  in  the  oldest  reoords  of  our  rare.  Onlj  a 
few  generationa  after  Adam  we  find  tkiD  in  the 
working  of  those  metala  ascribed  to  Tubil  Ous. 
It  was  evidcntly  of  extenaire  nse  among  tbe 
Greeka.  Oombioed  with  gold^  silver  sod  tra,  ä 
formed  the  prindpol  constltueni  of  the  ww6n- 
ful  sbield  forged  bj  Yolcan  for  Acbflles;  tsd 
numeroua  expremiona  in  Homer,  recogoise  jtt 
eoromon  applicationa.  It  formed  the  princtptl  i&- 
gredienk  in  the  eolossal  statne  ef  Rhode« ;  was  the 
material  firat  uaed  bj  Ihepeople  of  ^gina  for  the 
ooining  of  roonej ;  was  Üit  main  coastitaent  of 
the  C^inthian  brass ;  and  ia  reoognised  by  PmI 
in  one  of  bis  epistles  to  Timothy,  where  be  aiakei 
reproving  reference  to  Alexander,  tbe  tofftt' 
amith. 

However  abundant  may  have  been  tbe  sopplj 
of  thia  metal  in  those  eariv  days«  in  tbe  lands  bal- 
lowed  by  the  events  of  the  Bible,  and  in  thoM 
made  clasaical  by  profkne  hiatory,  certain  it  Si, 
that  they  now  fbmSsh  no  considerable  qnantitf 
for  the  consuroption  of  the  worid.  Armenia  and 
the  Uanda  of  Babcea  and  Cypreoo  the  bitter  of 
of  whioh  fiimisfaed  at  one  time  a  krge  portun  of 
the  aopply  to  the  nationa  around  the  Meditena- 
nean,  and  haa  even  given  to  the  modema  thi 
tenn  by  whioh  they  deaignate  the  meUd-^bar« 
long  since  ceaaed  to  yield  their  contribotiona  to 
commerce.  And  though  copper  ia  foand  in  most 
p«rt.<*  üf  the  World,  to  aome  extcnt — ^in  Enrope 
generally,  In  South  America,  Africa,  Cuba,  Japas, 
China,  Kamschatka,  &c.,  exiating  aa  an  oxide  or 
sulpharet,  or  in  other  combloations ;  yet  it  is  to 
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the  mlB«  of  Sweden,  of  Oennanyf  Raasia,  Hun- 
gary,  and  Cornwall,  that  the  arU  still  look  for 
their  raain  sapply. 

The  reoent  diacoreries  in  owr  own  coantiy, 
render  it  probable  that  no  great  leneth  of  time 
ahaU  elapso  ere  the  minea  of  North  America 
wül  eqiuü  IQ  tbdr  produee,  and  probably  surpaas 
tfioae  of  anjother  conntry.  A  careful  eatimate 
ol  che  dh^ctora  of  some  of  the  minea  of  Lake  Su- 
perior  will  gire  a  produce  from  that  region  of 
2,000  to  S,500  tona.  Of  this  amonnt,  1,000  tona 
ia  aasigned  aa  the  yield  for  the  preaent  year  of  the 
CUir  Mine.  Tet  it  ia  only  eight  yeara  aince  roin- 
ing  operadona  were  firat  commenced  in  thia  re- 
gion; only  aix  yeara  aince  ihe  firat  decisire 
•ueceaa  waa  had  io  the  diacovery  of  the  Cliff  vetn, 
in  the  ricinity  of  Eagle  River.  Gopper  mining  ia, 
bowerer,  in  ita  infancy,  and  all  that  haa  aa  yet 
been  done  ia  hardly  more,  in  any  inatance,  than 
may  be  expreaaed  by  the  phraae,  coininon  among 
the  minera,  of  **  provine  up  **  -the  Teina. 

The  importance  which  the  niineral  region  of 
Lake  Saperior  ia  beginning  to  aaaume,  may  be 
better  underatood«  perhapa,  from  a  glance  at  the 
whde  copper  produce  of  the  world.  Thia  ia  here 
gtren  from  the  lateat  and  beat  anthoritiea,  prin- 
dpally  Ure.    We  thua  leam  that  in 

Tons. 
IStt.  All  the  mbes  of  Sweden  yiekted  aboat  -    1000 

*'     France— only  a  few  bundred^vreights. 
1828.  Rmwia   .......    900O   , 

''     Uangary 2000 

**•     Hartz  Mountains  .....      312 
«     Käst  Gennany  .....         143 

**     Hesse 600 

"     Norway     - T200? 

•*     Zacatecas  (Mexico)       ....      200 
**     United  Kiiiffdoin  (of  which  Cornwall  ftir. 

nishes  11.000  Ions         ...      14000 
Anstialia— onascertained. 
laOSL  lAke  Superior       .....    2900 

38230 

Beaidea  thia,  Spain  derirea  a  amall  portion  fh>m 
Caba,  aa  well  aa  from  her  own  territory.  Chili 
and  Africa  both  fumiah  a  litUe ;  while  in  China 
aad  Japan  an  onknown  amount  ia  obtaioed. 
Probably  fh>m  all  other  aourcea,  however«  there  la 
not  another  1000  tona  which  paaaea  into  the  com- 
meree  of  the  Weatem  nationa. 

It  thua  appeara,  that,  atatingthewhole  produce 
of  the  World  in  round  numbcra  at  28.000  tona,  the 
Lake  Saperior  region  already  fumiahea  orer  one- 
Ibnrtoenth  part  of  the  whole  amount.  Aa  com- 
pared  with  individual  nationa,  it  prodncea  on#- 
fifth  the  quantity  of  Cornwall,  more  than  Mexioo 
and  Germany,  more  than  twice  aa  rauch  aa 
Sweden,  and  more  than  eitherHungaryor  Roaaia. 

The  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  phy- 
tfcal  point  of  riew  alone,  ia  a  aubject  of  deep  and 
peeuüar  intereat,  aa  well  from  ita  rolcanio  charac- 
ter,  aa  eapecially  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  the 
minee  whk;h  hiatory  haa  made  koown  to  na.  in 
mone  ha»  there  been  found  the  native  metal  in 
nHUt9e$  oftueh  ma^wwU  and  purity  a»  in  tho$e 
iceaied  here,  Thia  region,  ao  far  aa  it  has  been 
snnreyed  geologioally,  oxtenda  to  the  aouthem 
shore  of  the  lake,  from  Chocolate  Rirer,  in  about 
87  ®  20*  lonffitude  weat  from  Oreenwich,  to  90  <^ 
40\  or  the  Montreal  River,  the  boundary  on  the 
lake  between  the  Statea  of  Michigan  and  Wiacon- 
■in.  Thia,  it  will  be  aeen,  includea  the  iron  region 
of  Carp  River,  or  Marquette,  which,  in  the  rioh- 


neaa  and  qualhy  of  ila  orea,  rirala,  and  perhaps 
auipaaaea  all  thftt  the  world  can  ahow  elaewhere. 

To  confine  onraelrea,  bowerer,  to  the  copper. 
Thia  haa  been  found  generally  diaaeminatod  all 
orer  the  region  indicated,  in  ita  appropriate  rocka, 
but  occura  in  eapedal  abundance  on  Keewenaw 
Point,  the  Ontonagon  River  and  lale  RoyaL 
Doubtieaa  the  mineral  region  will  be  fonnd  to  ex- 
tend  conaiderably  into  Wiaconain,  on  the  kke 
ahore,  aince  the  aame  general  fbrmation  ia  kiiown 
to  prevail,  and  copper,  In  the  ahape  of  bouldera, 
haa  been  found  abundantly  at  the  boundary,  in 
the  Montreal  River.  On  our  northem,  or  Hritiah 
side  of  the  lake  alao,  the  geologica)  explorations 
under  the  directionaof  the  rrovincialgovemmcnt 
have  ahown  the  exiatence  of  trap  rangea,  with  the 
moflt  encouraging  in(Beationa  of  mineral  wealth. 

When  the  atranger,  in  making  hia  conrse  for 
Keewenaw  Point,  firat  saila  within  aeeing  diatance 
of  that  coaat,  hia  curioaity  ia  deeply  excfted  by 
the  character  of  the  formation.  The  fiery  red- 
neaa  of  the  rocka,  auggeative  of  a  time  when  this 
whole  region  waa  wrapt  "  with  fervent  heat,"  at- 
tachea  not  only  to  the  conglomerate  formation 
which  firat  aalutea  him  at  the  water*a  edge,  in 
rounding  the  point,  but  alao  colora  the  trap  which 
he  will  meet  with  aoon  after  leaving  Copper  Bar- 
bor,  and  the  auccesaive  hiyera  of  trap,  amygda- 
loid,  red-aandatone,  and  conglomerate,  which  ho 
w9]  find  to  conatitute  the  formation  at  Eagle  Har- 
bor  and  above.  He  will  next  obaerve  thnt  theae 
rocka  all  incline  to  the  N. W.,  at  an  angle  of  20  ^ 
to  45  ®  ;  and  after  ateppmg  ashore,  and  extend- 
ing  hiaobaervattona  to  the  trap  ränge  which  forma 
the  bold  heights  of  the  point  ao  conapicuoua  fW>m 
a  diatance  he  will  find  that  thia  inclination  is  general. 

He  will  next  leam  that  the  copper  veina  mn 
vertieally  through  the  whole  of  thcae  rocka,  and 
with  a  regulär  bKeariug,  varying  but  little  from  a 
right  an^e  with  the  trap  ränge.  He  will  aoon 
find  also  that  the  copper  ia  not  aolid  or  continuoua 
throughout  the  vein,  aa  in  hia  innocence  he  mighl 
have  supposed.but  that  it  occura  moet  abundanily, 
and  in  the  largeat  maaaea,  in  that  portion  of  the 
vein  which  traversea  the  amygdaloid.  That  what 
ia  calied  the  "  vein  **  ia  in  fiict  chiefly  made  up  of 
veinatone — "  poor  atuf!;"  aa  the  miner  terma  it ; 
and  that  the  copper  ia  eitber  in  huge  bunchea, 
atnnga,  or  aheeta,  or  diaaeminated  in  amall  jaggy 
pointa  through  the  maaa  of  the  veinatone.  He 
will  leam  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
veinatone  ia  deetitute  of  copper ;  and  that  while 
aometimea  accompanied  by  native  ailrcr,  and  orea 
of  lead  and  zinc,  the  veinatone  la  chieflrof  quartx 
or  calcareoua  apar,  mixed  with  laumonite,  epldote, 
or  prehnite.  These  minerala  he  will  oflen  find  of 
great  regularitr,tran8parency,  and  beauty  of  color« 
ing.  If  the  vein  ahould  divtde  and  apparently 
bo  lost,  aa  aometimea  happena  in  paaaing  from  ono 
formation  to  another,  he  will  find  it  to  eome  toge* 
ther  asrain,  and  ran  on  aa  before. 

Some  of  the  moat  valuable  vcina  are  thoao 
whoae  existence  haa  been  indicated  bj  the  remalnt 
of  ancient  operationa.  Deprewiona  ran  along  tha 
anrface  of  the  ground,  marking  the  pita  whence 
the  ancient  race.  with  their  rade  atone  hämmert 
and  copper  chiaela,  aeparatcd  frairmenta  of  the 
metal  fW>m  their  parent  maaaea.  That  their  akill 
i^ver  reached  much  beyond  auch  feeble  aecora- 
plishmenta,  leema  fairly  inferred  from  the  rade« 
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ness  of  theinstrumenUtbeniselTes,  as  well  asfrom 
tbe  fact  of  tbe  grcat  boulders,  as  Uiat  of  the  Onto- 
uagon,  remaiiilnz  evideotly  undiniinished  to  the 
preseiit  tiiue.  Depressions  such  as  bere  alluded 
to,  nidy  bevn  seen  at  tbe  Copper  Falls  Mines.  Ex- 
cavattons  for  tbe  copper  are,  bowever,  generali^ 
made  in  consequence  of  a  previous  prospeoting 
bj  a  practical  mineralogist.  Taklng  a  vem  at  tbe 
lake  sbore,  where  to  tbe  uninitiated  it  may  pre- 
■ent  no  indications  of  metal,  but  of  calcareous 
Bpar  perbapSf  or  oiber  mineniX  be  foUows  it  by  its 
regulär  bearing,  Uli  it  enters  a  rock  wbicb  be 
kiiows  by  experience  is  promising  of  valuable 
results.  Still  rnorc  frequently,  tbe  proper  pcints 
for  excavatiou  are  determined  from  surface  obser- 
YatioDS,  wbicb  are  oftenmade  witb  mostfortuoate 
precision.  Tbe  discovery  of  tbe  Cliff  vein,  like 
tbe  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  is  said  to  bave  been  tbe 
result  ol  accident  A  roincr  sauntering  about,  mo 
«Off,  witb  pick  in  band,  bad  sat  down  to  rest. 
Wbile  in  tbis  Situation,  bis  eye  was  caugbt  by  cer- 
tain  metalliferousappearances  in  bis  viciuity,wbicb 
seemed  ou  examination  to  justify  more  tborough 
researcbes.  Tbe  prosecution  of  the  encouraging 
indications  tbus  disclosed,  bas  resulted  in  tbe  dis- 
eovery  of  a  vein,  the  most  productive  of  native 
eopper  in  tbe  known  world. 

Tbe  visitor  who  bas  looked  witb  curiosity  tbus 
far,  will  bardly  be  content  to  return  witbout  see- 
ing  tbe  interior  of  a  mine.  He  may  bave  already 
entered  one  or  more  of  tbe  mineeatEagle  Harbor, 
aa  the  Northwest,  wbicb  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  and 
most  successful,  the  Copper  Falls,  or  tbe  North- 
western. He  may  have  examined  tbe  Minnesota, 
wbicb  in  the  magnitude  anJ  productireness  of  tbe 
mass  copper  comes  nearest  rivalling  the  Cli£f,  or 
otber  iniues  on  the  Ontonagon,  or  the  Siskonit  on 
Isle  Royal ;  he  will  perhaps  still  conclude  that  be 
has  not  seen  mining  in  its  best  pbase  tili  be  Visits 
tbe  "Cliff." 

Supposing  tbts  the  Intention,  he  will  do  well  to 
Step  first  to  the  works  of  the  South  Cliff,  wheuce 
he  will  obtain  tbe  best  general  view  of  the  wbole 
Ticinity — The  Cliff  works,  the  old  works  of  the 
North  American,  tbe  bouses  of  tbe  miners,  and 
tbe  6ne  old  Cliff  above.  After  tbis  coup  d'ceil^  be 
may  bave  pointed  out  in  succession,  the  Raising- 
room— tbe  Roasting-room  or  Kilu,  wbicb  adjoins 
the  former  on  tbe  left,  near  tbe  Wood-sboot — tbe 
Stamps,  tbe  old,  and  the  new  now  in  process  of 
•rection — and  the  Floors«  wbicb  are  low  buildings 
in  front  of  the  Stamps,  and  a  sirailar  one  off  to  the 
Eight  of  tbe  former.  Eepairing  thence  to  the 
Office,  he  will  noake  the  acquaintance  of  Captain 
Jenning,  a  Cornish  miner,  and  the  able  Superin- 
tendent, under  wbose  direction,  for  six  years  past, 
tbose  great  excavations  bave  been  made  which 
the  visitor  is  now  so  impatient  to  see.  From  the 
«aptain  be  will  meet  witb  a  very  civil  reception, 
tnd  be  attended  in  the  descent  either  by  bim,  or 
by  Bome  one  well  qualified  for  the  purpoee,  wbom 
tbe  captain  will  recommend.  Before  entering 
ypon  tbis  it  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the  water 
wbicb  is  found  more  or  lets  in  all  tbe  mines  per- 
•olatiug  through  tbe  fissures,  to  **  shift,**  that  is, 
to  cha^e  one*s  habit.  He  will  assume  instead, 
the  usud  mbier^s  garb,  wbicb  is  furnished  him  at 
the  ottce ;  consisting  of  rough,  atrong  overalls, 
%  large  woollen  shirt,  and  bard  round  hat  or  cap 
of  woollen  material.    Seeking  tlience  the  Raidng- 


room,  where  thenietal  and  veinstone  fim  sees  the 
Upper  air,  tbe  visitor  is  haiidcd  a  lighted  oaiidle, 
witb  a  lump  of  day  adhering  lo  it ;  this,  is  for  the 
greater  oon  venience  ofcarrying,  or  sticking  against 
the  rock  if  dcsired,  or  on  the  top  of  the  hat  just 
alluded  to,  in  order  to  leave  both  arms  free.  AA 
tbtugs  being  now  ready,  yoot  guide  raiceg  the 
trap-door,  and  you  dei«cend  by  ladders  fimilj  «t> 
tached  by  iron  staplea  and  bolts  to  tbe  roeks, 
The  ladders  are  provided  mostly  with  iron  roonds, 
which,  tliougb  cx>ld  to  tlie  iiare  haiids,  are  yet  the 
best  materiiU  for  tbe  incet^eant  use  which  is  made 
of  tbem.  Holding  jonr  candle  between  the  thurab 
and  forefinger  of  your  right  band,  youassist  your- 
seif  wholly  ^ith  the  lefl.  Tbe  position  of  the  lad- 
ders varies  very  sliglitly  from  the  perpeudicuhu' ; 
the  tops  of  some  of  tbem  seeniig  even  to  incUoe 
toward  you.  At  intervals  of  *20,  30,  and  even  60 
feet,  are  platforms  upon  which  a  momentarr  rest 
is  obtabied.  During  the  wbole  course  of  the  de- 
scent, you  are  acconipanied  by  the  noi^e  of  Ute 
pump  by  wbicb  the  drainage  is  effected.  The 
**  Hft  colump  "  and  tbe  piston  are  dose  by  you  tu 
the  wbile  ;  the  latter  being  steadied  in  itsniottoo 
at  intervals  of  100  feet,  by  balance-besms  tnd 
otber  appUanccs.  Tbis  portion  ot  the  shait,  whkh 
is  the  main  shaft,  appropriated  to  the  pump  lod 
the  descent  of  the  roiners,  is  partitioned  ölT  by 
thick  plank,  from  the  otber  and  larger  portion, 
used  entirely  for  the  raisiug  of  the  masaes,  the 
veinstone,  and  waste  material. 

In  the  course  of  youi-  descent,  if  you  go  to  the 
bottom  you  pasa  four  levels,  and  rest  on  the  fifth, 
at  the  distance,  perpendicularly,  of  420  feet  fipom 
the  surface.  Here  you  may  look  down  70  feet 
more,  where  the  sinking  of  the  shaft  is  still  pro- 
ceeding.  If,  having  fullowed  the  bottom  lerel  or 
drift,  you  are  under  the  bluff,  your  distance  from 
the  surface  is  riging  ol  600  feet.  Great  ai  this 
depth  appears,  hi  comparison  with  that  of  some  of 
the  European  mines  it  is  butinainaderable.  Thoee 
of  Sweden,  and  Gerniany,  and  Com  wall,  are  often 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  deptb  ;  that  of  Catorce 
in  Zacatecas  is  al)out  2000 ;  wbile  there  is  one  in 
tbe  Valley  of  the  Inn,  near  Innspnick,  in  the  Tyrol 
— that  of  Kutx  Puhl— which  reacbea  tbe  siartinig 
profundity  of  8800  feet.  Lower  than  tbis,  it  \$ 
perhaps  found  impracticable  te  go,  from  the  difB- 
culty  of  procuring  a  good  air  for  rertpiratioD. 

In  the  Cliff  Mine  there  are  at  tbis  time  tkree 
shafts,  all  of  which  are  in  use,  though  but  one 
p^etrating  to  the  lowest  drifL  Tbe  longest  drift 
has  a  length  of  1 100  feet.  In  pursuit  of  »bat  is 
most  renuirkable  in  the  mine,  and,  especiaHv  the 
Urgest  specimens  of  mass  copper.  you  will  folk>w 
the  drifis  on  each  level  wtth  still  excited  and  an- 
sated  curiosity.  As  your  guide  points  out  to  yoti 
the  indications  of  copper  over  your  head,  you  are 
ata loss  to  know  with  what  facility  he  diMinguiiihefl 
the  lode  or  metalliferous  portion  of  the  roc|[,  from 
the  "  po(Or  stuff  **  or  **  country  " — terms  which  he 
uses  to  designate  tbose  portions  which  are  desti» 
tute  of  copper.  To  your  eye  the  wbole  appea^ 
ance  will  be  very  similar ;  and,  save  where  you 
see  the  copper,  either  in  bent  pmjectlons,  er  'm 
jagged  bunches,  or  in  ponderous  uiasses,  already 
laid  bare,  and  prepared  for  cutting  into  ma^ag«^ 
able  blocke,  you  will  be  at  a  kws,  without  some 
experionce,  and  much  trial,  to  dlstangui^k  witb 
certalnty  tbe  vein-stone  fi^ffl  the  trap.    W$ 
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diiioulty  Is  enhanced  m  man  j  otsesby  the  presence 
of  water,  and  bj  the  effoct  of  the  powder-Binoke, 
oecasioDed  by  the  blaeiing,  giving  every  where 
the  same  hue  to  the  rock.  The  tmth  is  soon 
made  apparent,  however,  when  the  miner  Btrikes 
it  wtth  hb  pick. 

The  System  of  mining  pursued  at  the  **  Cliff^ 
IS  the  same  whioh  w  nsSd  every  where  in  the  like 
circumatanoes.  Premising,  as  not  altoj^ether 
•aperfluous,  that  all  excavaUona  in  a  horizontal 
direotion  are  termed,  technieally,  "  drifta,"  *♦  ler- 
els,**  or  *'  adita/  while  the  naine  of  *'  shaft  "  \» 
s|>plied  to  thoM  which  are  made  yertically,  this 
System  may  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  Sup- 
poeing  the  Operations  to  commence  with  running 
a  dnü,  it  is  stiU  carried  on  until  it  enters  an  an- 
productire  fomiation,  as  is  mosüy  the  green-9tone 
and  conglomerate.    Another  adit,  as  the  drift  is 

Stnerally  termed  in  this  case,  is  then  opened 
wer  down  on  the  deolivity,  if  the  natiire  of  the 
S>und  permits  it,  to  which  the  shaft  is  carried 
wn.  Thoa  the  shaft  is  still  carried  down,  until 
the  drifting  is  done  altogetber  bek>w  the  surface, 
baving  no  outlet  abore.  In  the  OlifT  Mine,  fonr 
of  the  drifts  are  altogetber  below  the  surface,  only 
one  baving  an  outlet  above.  They  are,  at  inter- 
Tak,  below  one  another  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  and  50 
fithoniB;  the  Coruish  fathom  belog  something 
over  eiglit  feet. 

As  the  shafting  and  drifting  gets  only  the  cop- 
per  which  is  in  the  immediate  course  of  those 
Operations,  in  order  to  get  that  whioh  lies  hehoetn 
iiu  drifU^  forther  means  are  resorted  to.  These 
are  in  the  fir^t  place,  the  timberifig  the  walls  and 
roof  of  the  drift,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  or  platform 
of  great  strength ;  and,  in  the  oext  place,  exca- 
Tating  orer  head,  above  the  timbers.  This  Opera- 
tion is  termed  tioping ;  and  in  conducting  it,  the 
oopper  and  metaUidsrous  vein-stone  is  thrown 
down  below  into  the  drifi,  while  the  **  poor  stnff " 
is  left  to  accumulate  on  top  of  the  timber-areh. 
In  this  way,  white  the  excavation  is  carried  on 
orerheucl,  the  bridge  or  arch  Is  Rtill  elevated  by 
tbe  aocumulatlon  o^  **  poor  stufT,*^  thus  serving  as 
a  platform  for  the  workmen,  until  the  process 
terminates  in  the  drift  above. 

Progre8S  In  excavation  is  effected  by  the  drill 
and  hammer,  followed  by  blasting.  Gommenchig 
with  a  Short  driH — the  common  cold-chisel — 
looger  ones  are  stHI  used  as  the  hole  is  sunk  deep- 
er.  In  this  way  the  rock  is  eften  bored  to  Uie 
depth  of  six  feet.  One  man  holdsthe  drill,  which 
he  keeps  revolving  ;  while  two  others,  with  alter- 
nate  strokes  of  seven-pound  hamraerü,  gradually 
drive  It  to  the  desired  depth.  SometimeB  what  is 
termed  a  hail^  that  is  tosay,  a  cavity  large  enough 
to  hold  a  keg  of  powder,  isformed  behind  a  great 
masp  of  rock  which  it  is  desired  to  remove.  The 
aperture  is  then  olosed  over  with  packingof  stones 
and  earth,  the  powder  having  been  deposited, 
and  the  fiwe  (whioh  is  a  kind  of  cord  chemically 
prepared  for  baming  at  a  slow  rate)  having  been 
first  inserted.  By  means  of  the  safety  fuse,  the 
minor,  with  ordiiiary  care,  eonduots  these  opera* 
tions  with  very  little  danger  to  lifo  or  limb.  The 
proper  length  of  ftise,  united  to  reasonable  cautlon, 
generally  enabling  him  to  place  himself  out  of 
danger  before  the  exploülon.  Often  in  the  eourse 
el  hif  exploratioos,  the  visitor  will  hear  the  thun- 
ders  of  the  blasting  roll  grandly  lipon  his  ean. 


For  the  purpose  of  yentllation,  a  ahaft  is  often 
sunk  from  one  level  or  drift  to  another,  this  is 
termed  a  imnM.  In  raising  the  copper,  tbe  vein- 
stone,  and  poor  stufT,  to  the  surface,  strong  iron 
kettles,  made  of  one*quarter  inch  riieet-iron, 
termed  kibhles^  are  employed.  In  this  way,  the 
smaller  pieces  ofmasa  copper,  termed  barrdteork^ 
the  veinstone,  and  the  poor  HtofT,  are  aU  raised, 
either  by  the  same  engine  which  performs  the 
Operation  of  drahiing,  or  by  means  of  a  capstan^ 
or  still  forther,  by  tbe  hcrae-vikm.  This  is  a 
combination  of  the  lever  power  with  the  wheel 
and  axle ;  by  means  of  which  a  horse  is  enabled 
to  raise  great  weights  with  little  expenditure  of 
efibrt.  The  engine  employed  at  the  Cliff  Mine  is 
45  horse-power. 


THE  AMERICAN  PARLIAMENT. 

Thb  Hoose  of  Representatives  in  Washington 
is  certainly  not  so  formal  or  so  quiet  as  the  Hoase 
of  Commons  in  Westminster.  It  is  not  composed 
of  the  same  dass  of  persona.  The  mercbant  and 
the  manufacturer ;  the  tobacco,  the  cotton,  and 
sugar-grower ;  the  hirer  of  labor  and  the  laborer 
himself  are  there — men  not  polished  to  the  nice- 
Ues  of  etiquette,  but  statesmen  nevertheless ;  and 
though  not  all  wealthy,  now  and  then  incorrupt. 
Each  receivea  eight  doUars  a  day,  that  he  may 
spare  bis  time  to  make  or  improve  the  laws  for 
hi<  follow  citisens.  But  amid  the  throng— though 
an  honorable  member  from  Ohio  may  bave  one 
button  too  little  on  bis  coat;  and  though  aA  hon- 
orable member  from  Arkansas  may  bave  an 
ancient  hat  brushed  thewrong  way  —  there  are 
many  of  gentlemanly  bearing,  with  ease  and  dig- 
nity  of  manner — the  very  models  of  courtesy  and 
gracefol  demeanor.  Hanging  in  mid  air  above 
them— like  the  gods  in  our  theatres — are  the  sove- 
relgn  people,  who  generally  attend  in  considerable 
numbers  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  their  re- 
presentatives.  There  is  one  curious  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  American  Parüa- 
ment.  With  us  members  keep  their  hats  on,  ex- 
cept  when  they  speak,  and  strangers  must  uncover. 
With  them,  strangers  keep  their  hats  on,  while 
honorable  members  must  take  thefa«  off  With. 
them,  too,  the  presence  of  ladies  is  recognized, 
and  Clusters  of  pretty  faces  may  daily  be  seen 
brightening  the  space  between  two  noble  columns 
behind  the  chair. 

♦In  England,  too,  there  Is  a  very  cMstinct  division 
of  parties  in  the  House.  Members  sit  either  afl 
ministerialists,  or  as  oppositionists,  or  as  on  the 
"independent"  benches.  In  America,  Whigs 
and  Democrats  manage  to  keep  their  ophrions 
separate  without  having  a  table  and  a  flpor  be- 
tween them.  You  can  never,  by  glancing  at  the 
House,  see  tbe  relative  strengtb  of  parties.  As  % 
general  mle,  it  is  true,  those  who  sit  on  tbe 
Speaker's  right  support  the  Government,  and 
those  on  bis  left  oppose ;  bat  a  Whig  frequently 
dechiims  forth  amid  a  mass  of  Democrats,  and  s 
Democrat  sits  comfortably  side  by  side  with  one 
whom,  in  a  moment  or  two,  he  will  be  denounc- 
ing  as  one  of  the  most  «npatriotio  men  in  the 
worid. 

Perhaps,  as  we  enter,  some  one  is  spei^king 
The  ecfaoes,  however,  are  so  numeroos,  and  th 
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intetTuptioiis  so  freqaent,  that  you  ctonot  «t  once  ] 
leani  wbat  he  is  sayiog.  He  pitches  bis  Toice  at 
the  higheat  key ;  empntsisea  bis  worda  eren  to 
•zaggeration ;  and  adopts  all  tbe  forma  of  eloco- 
tion  to  coromand  a  hearing,  but  usually  addreetes 
only  a  group  of  li|teDera  ooUected  aroond  bim. 
8oine  few  iQembein  are  Walking  about ;  otbera  are 
leaning  forward  in  tbetr  arm  chaira  and  talking 
loudly  to  otbers  a  dosen  pacoa  off;  otbera  are 
fcratcbbg  witb  a  pen;  and  abore  all,  tbere  ia 
continually  beard  a  suceesaion  of  reporta  like  tbe 
diacbarges  of  a  small  pistol.  Tbis  aound  pnzzles 
a  8tra*:ger  ezceedingly.  Tbe  cause  of  it  ia  rather 
eharacteristic  of  tbe  place.  Erery  member  bas  a 
deak  witb  bis  name  affized  to  it,  and  fiUed,  at  tbe 
ezpense  of  tbe  State,  witb  all  sorta  of  stationery, 
penknivea,  kc  Accordingly,  be  writes  all  bis 
letters  here — ^there  beinga  Parliamentary  poet- 
office  in  tbe  buUding.  WbeneTcr  he  wanta  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  post,  or  a  rootiön,  or  amend- 
ment,  or  message  to  the  chair,  he  strikes  the  desk 
before  bim  witb  the  flat  surfiu^e  of  a  qtüre  of 
paper,  and  tbis  Operation  being  performed,  witb 
no  little  energy,  producea  the  comioal  sound 
alluded  to— which  is  at  once  multiplied  by  fifty 
echoea  to  the  furthest  recess  of  the  hall.  At  the 
■ummons  a  boy  msbes  to  attend ;  but  as  it  gene- 
rally  bappens  that  nearly  all  tbe  members  want 
tbe  boys  at  once,  there  is  a  regulär  platoon  firing 
kept  up,  sometimes  rising  into  a  perfect  ToUey, 
amid  whicb  the  Speaker  may  ring  his  bell,  or  rap 
hia  hamroer  to  command  order,  but  the  orator 
ffoes  on  mindleas  of  all,  and  only  resolred  to  finiah 
**  wbat  he  haa  to  say." 

"These  boys,*'  sayi  a  traveller,  "arequite  a 
Csature  in  the  c(mp-d*ail  of  the  House.  Wben 
they  have  a  moment*s  rest,  they  frequently  meet 
on  tbe  yacant  space  in  front  of  the  table,  where 
they  sometimes  amuae  tbemseWes  witb  panto- 
mimio  gesticulaUona,  not  altogetber  compatible 
witb  the  dignity  of  the  House.  More  than  once, 
wben  something  had  occorred  to  disturb  their 
•quanimity,  bare  I  seen  two  of  them  meet  and 
■hake  their  heads  at  each  other,  accompaning  the 
action  witb  a  by-play  whicb  unmistakeably  indi- 
cated  a  mutual  castigation  aa  soon  aa  the  forma 
of  the  Houae  would  permit** 

On  graTe  occaslons,  however,  tbere  is  nowhere 
in  the  World  a  more  calm  and  m^jestic  assembly 
than  the  House  of  Reprcsentatives.  And  it  bas 
tbis  advantage  over  the  Houae  of  Commons — 
whicb  is  sometimes  as  unruly  as  it  can  be — ^that 
a  Speaker  is  nerer  attempted  to  be  put  down, 
The  members  will  not  listen  unless  they  choose. 
but  they  allow  every  man  to  speak.  Wben  any 
grand  debate  is  occurring,  the  crowded  hall  ia  aa 
atOl  as  death.  The  dropping  of  a  pin  might  be 
heard.  So  it  waa  when  the  oorrespondence  witb 
Oreat  Britain  on  the  Oregon  question  was  read 
from  tbe  table.  There  nad  been  an  offer  of 
fnendly  arbttr^on,  and  it  had  been  refused. 
There  scemed  no  hope  of  peace.  The  exdUng 
and  terrific  thought  of  a  bloody  appeal  brooded 
over  the  whole  body  of  meo,  and  aa  one  by  one 
tbe  bostile  letters  were  read,  the  first  deep  mur- 
mur  of  emotion  subsided  iuto  a  death-like  dlence, 
amid  whicb  the  voice  of  the  clerk,  monotonoos 
and  solomn,  sounded  like  a  prophecy  of  war. 

Wbenerer,  too,  a  man,  influential  or  eloquent, 
risea  in  debate,  be  is  re^>ectfttlly  Ustened  to  aod 


loudly  eheered ;  bot  tbe  üuilt  of  ibe  Aseffeaa 
Honae  is,  that  eTerr  member  feels  be  rnnst  speak. 
If  be  only  Yoted,  bis  eonatituency  woukl  think 
bim  good  fbr  notiüng.  Tbe  pride  of  the  ekeion 
is  hl  a  "  thorougfa  taSdng  man,**  wbo  wül  dwaji 
speak  his  own  opinioos  or  tbeiri  "  now  or  soener  * 
If  he  makea  a  long  speech,  it  ia  printed  and  tent 
down  in  buabels  for  tbe  perusal  of  **  bis  fiiends 
and  tbe  public**  Fortanattly,  no  one  may  oeoipy 
more  than  an  hour  witb  one  oration,  and  at  tba 
end  of  that  time,  thougb  the  eloquenoe  may  ba 
up  in  beaven  witb  tbe  larka,  a  rap  from  tba 
speaker*s  hammer  brings  it  down  like  a  baDet 
pieremptorily  and  flatly  to  the  ground. 

American  oratory  is  ölten  too  prodigal  of  figorei^ 
—too  plethoric  of  fine  worda, — too  loaded  widi 
bistorical  allusions.    Scarcely  a  set  speedi  is  made 
without  reference  to  tbe  roya^  of  Cohunbus,— 
to  the  achievementa  of  the  pilfrrim  fathers,— to 
tbe  deeda  of  Washington,  and  tlie  glories  of  the 
warof  independence.'  The  American  Eagle,  too, 
is  made  to  fly  orer  erery  obiect,  from  a  tax  oa 
cart-wbeela,  to  tbe  addition  of  a  State  to  the  UnioQ. 
"  It  ia  high  time,**  says  an  amnaing  writer,  "  that 
this  poor  bird  were  taken  nnder  tbe  Animalt 
Friend  Society.**    He  is  nerer  at  rest ;  he  is  per- 
petnally  spreading  his  winga,  aweeping  over  the 
lengtb  and  breadUi  of  the  oootiuent,— swaeping 
down  on  some  feil  saxage, — ^friffbtening  the  British 
lion,— or  aurreying  witb  proud  eye  some  imperial 
panorama,  soon  to  becaUed  hiaown !    Heis nov 
sent  to  perch  on  some  sublime  mountain  whence 
he  may  pick  up  a  rock,  and  joat  drop  it  so  as  ts 
sink  a  fleet  hi  tbe  Atlantic  ocean.    Then  he  is 
instructed  to  swallow  up  the  whde  of  Oregon. 
Nezt  be  is  to  keep  a  good  look  out  on  Oanada,  as 
he  bas  already  made  a  prey  of  New  Mexico,  aod 
then  be  is  expeoted  to  sbake  bia  winga  orer  Caba 
in  dne  time.    This  is  all  well,  and  we  hope  that 
wherever  an  American  sail  is  spread  the  Unk» 
will  one  day  be  erected ;  but  we  do  Uimk  that  the 
poor  Eagle  mlgbt  be  epared  a  little  leisureto  bbn- 
self  to  plume  bimself  and  whet  bia  bllL 

Tbe  Senate  Chamber  is  oonstructed  on  a  ^Har 

Slan,  bot  ia  smaller,  ligbter,  and  neater  than  the 
[ouse  oFRepresentatiTes.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  public  speaking.  Tbere  are  galleries  for  the 
public,  and  seats  for  Uie  ambaasadors,  judges,  and 
such  members  of  tbe  Government  as  chose  to  wit» 
nesB  Uie  deüberatioiia  of  tbis  aaaembly.  For  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  there  ia  tbia  difference 
between  the  Parliamentary  usagea  of  England  and 
America.  Here,  tbe  prindpal  miniaters  must  be 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons; 
there,  they  are  diaquaUfied  by  law  from  serving 
eitber  aa  Representatives  or  Senaton. 

In  one  circumstance  the  Upper  Chamber  of  tbe 
United  States  contraato  strongly  witb  onr  Honae 
of  Lords, — in  the  larger  attendance  of  membenb 
Unless  detained  by  illnaas  or  peremptory  hnsinesS| 
every  Senator  is  preseni,  daily,  duriog  UiesesskNi. 
In  the  gorgeous  Chamber  at  Weatminster,  on  the 
other  band,  tbere  are  aeldom  more  than  a  dosen 
peera  and  often  not  half  that  number.  On  one 
occaaion,  the  Duke  of  Boodeugh,  after  movmff 
the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  was  about  to  nnfbld 
an  eUborate  Statement  of  bisreasonsin  fiivorofiti 
wben  be  waa  stopped  by  Lord  Lyndhorst,  Uiea 
chancellor,  wbo  waa  ataoding  by  the  woolsaek, 
impatient  to  go  tway  «od  dine,  and  who  asktd 
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Um  "if  he  wu  addreflaing  blmself  to  the  noble 
lordsoppositef*  Now  there  wa«  not  a  Single 
noble  oppoeite, — the  moter,  the  eeoonder,  Lord 
Suoley,  and  the  cbancellor,  forming  the  entire 
Hoose  I  So  the  doke  moTed,  and  the  lord  secon- 
it^  aiid  the  qoeation  was  put,  and  the  motlon 
was  carritd,  and  the  OoTernment  was  aatUfied, 
iDd  tbe  chaooellor  went  home  to  hU  dinner. 

With  thie  final  peep  Into  the  Lords  apropo$  of 
the  Amerioau  Pariiament|  we  leatelegislators  for 
thepresent. 


SPRIKa  FLOWEBS. 

KicB  month  in  the  calendar  ean  boast  Its  own 
eapectal  friends  and  patrons,  that  gire  it  a  pre* 
eminence  orer  its  eisten.  Some  lote  one  month 
for  its  flofrers ;  some  prefer  another  for  its  ftiiits ; 
others  welcome  a  third  for  its  warm  days ;  others 
•gab  pratse  a  fourth  for  its  customary  festivals ; 
and  aoother  is  greeted  for  the  sake  of  its  Sports. 
To  the  general  observer,  the  face  of  Nature  does, 
h  trath,  seem  without  asmÜe,  and  her  brow  with* 
out  a  wreath ;  and  they  who  Ioto  Natureis  floral 
gifts  must  often  have  bome  privations.  The  rieh 
maj,  indeed,  replenish  their  vaseswith  hot'honse 
exotics ;  but  they  who  are  lese  &?ored  by  fortune 
on  lock  only  for  the  productions  of  the  simple 
garden,  the  field,  and  the  dell :  and  how  desolate 
tn  expanse  lies  before  them !  The  late  antnmnal 
ilowen,  that  lingered  with  endnring  hardihood 
(hrough  many  a  wiutry  hour,  hate  at  length  been 
lobdued :  blown  away  by  the  winde,  washed  away 
bjthe  ndns,  bnrned  by  the  froste;  and  it  is 
itil]  too  early  for  the  fall  fluah  of  the  spring 
ilowers. 

Well,  then,  let  us  snatch  a  sunny  hoor  (there 
mU  be  some  sunshlne  even  now),  and  go  forth  to 
leek  what  flowers  April  will  yield  us.  It  will  be 
a  laboor  of  love  to  gather  them,  and  bring  them 
home  for  those  dear  friends  who  have  not  been 
able  to  brave,  Uke  us,  the  cold  air  or  the  damp 
grouDd;  and  it  wül  be  an  hour's  amnsement  to 
arrange  them  as  a  wreath,  or  a  bouqnet,  on  the 
social  table  beside  the  glowing  fire ;  and  to  talk 
together  of  the  historical  or  legendary  reminis- 
cences  connected  with  each  flower.  And  we 
may  find  a  few  simple  lays,  not  inappropriate, 
whieh  some  one  of  our  companions  may  adapt  to 
a  fiuniliar  melody,  and  shig  to  the  easlly  impro- 
Tieed  accompaniment  of  the  gidtar — that  accom* 
modating  Instrument,  that  permits  its  minstrel  to 
retain  bis  place  without  leavlng  or  disturbing  the 
comfortable  circle. 

SPRINa  FLOWERS. 

THS  OHAKT  OF  THI  8M0WDB0P8. 

Beod  down  tbine  ear!    Soft  o*er   thy   senses 
steaUng, 

Hear^st  thou  the  music  of  each  süver  bell  f 
liMen  1  our  chime  speaks  to  the  heart  of  feeling, 

Hyaning  Bu  praise  who  hath  made  all  thin^ 

P^aise  be  to  Hirn  who  called  us  forth  to  blossem, 
Cheering  the  chÜl  breast  of  the  wintry  earth ; 

Praise  be  to  Hirn  who  thus  in  moumer^s  bosom, 
Gires  to  meek  hopes  and  consolations  blrth. 


See!  mid  wild  wbds  we  wave,  and  are   noi 
broken ; 

Kor  doth  the  dark  rain  sully  our  fa!r  hne : 
Who  doth  Protect  us  f    He  of  wbom  His  apoken, 

**  His  love  is  to  man  as  unto  grass  the  dew.** 

Fraise  be  to  Him  who  sent  us  here,  foretelling 
Winterte  reign  is  passing,  spring-tide  draweth 
nigh; 
Fair  flowers  we  herald,  flowers  ourselves  excel« 
Ifng- 
Sweeter  in  their  fragrance,  brighter  in  their  dye. 

Praise  be  toHim,  fortypes  and  emblems  cheeringg 
Praise,  for  the  eye  thatleams  to  read  them 
right ; 

Praise,  for  the  ear  pureNature'santhems  hearing ; 
Praise,  for  the  toice  that  can  with  them  unite. 

The  modest  and  fragrant  Violet,  the  general 
favorite,  is  universally  accounted  a  vemal  flower; 
and  we  shall  not  easily  find  it  wild  before  spring. 

The  name  seems  derived  from  the  Latin  vto,  • 
way,  from  thefrequency  of  the  wild  flower  by  the 
road-sides.  It  was  the*  national  flower  of  Athens, 
which  city,  personified  by  sculptors  and  painterSi 
was  represented  as  a  mt^Jeetic  female  weariug  a 
wreath  of  violets.  --^^ 

THS    KARLT    T^LET. 
FROM  TH£  rrALIAM  OF  A\UATrEl, 
I   "  OdoroM  fodiera  dell  Aprile^  lic. 

Swced  fragrant  flower,  that  heraldist 
The  yemal  days,  how  like  art  t^ou 

To  germ  of  love  in  gentle  breast,  / 
That  Springs— as  thou  art  springing  now« 

To  this  bloak  sod  thy  bloom  is  bright ; 

As  hope  that  bids  sad  thoughts  be  gay, 
As  life^s  glad  smile  of  calm  delight, 

When  pain  long  bome  hath  passed  away. 

From  out  the  snows  that  round  theemelt 

I  call  thee,  hermitof  the  field! 
And  scent,  with  rapture  deeply  feit, 

The  living  breath  thy  odors  yield. 

Oh,  that  to  fill  my  charmed  ear 

Thy  perfumM  breath  had  words  and  vdMie : 
Then  as  to  vocal  spirit  near 

My  soul  would  listen  and  r^joice. 

Then  would  I  leam  why  thus  the  sun 
Woos  theo,  ere  past  is  winter's  gloom ; 

Why  maid  who  moums  her  plighted  one 
In  absence,  loves  thy  tender  bloom : 

Why  the  lone  wand'rer  sheds  the  tear 
For  distant  home,  and  native  skies ; 

And  renders  exile  donbly  drear 
By  yain  regrets  and  fruiUess  sighs« 

Goropanion  of  the  sorrowing !    . 

Thou  dost  not  smile  for  happy  heart ; 
Thy  spells  to  memVy  only  bring 

The  bliss  of  days  we*ve  seen  deparL 

Our  joys!— ihey  fly  like  flckle  friends, 
(Perfidious  friends  that  failM  in  truth), 

Soon  as  the  sweet  delusion  ends 
That  charmed  awhile  brief^  changing  youth« 
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Tbe  trailing  Peri  winkle  shoold  be  now  ghowing  itt 
blue  coDTolvulus-lUce  flowera.  Itfi  botauic  tuune, 
vinca^  is  from  vinculum^  a  band  or  tie ;  because 
Itfl  long,  flexible  stems  are  applicable  for  ligatures ; 
and  were,  in  old  times,  uaed  to  bind  round  Knibs 
mffected  by  the  cramp;  to  eure  which  it  was 
Cbought  to  have  some  virtue. 

De  Lille,  in  bis  rural  poem,  "  L^Hoame  des 
Champa,^  alludea  to  Rousaeau^s  long  search  for 
the  wild  flower  (called  in  French,  pervenehe) 
whicfa  in  80  common  in  Kugland— 
"  Quand  la  perrencbe,  en  uoe  champs  ignor^ 
OfPte  k  Rousseau  sa  fleur  si  long-tems  desiree : 
"La  penrenche!  grand  dieu!   la  penrendie!* — 

soudain 
tl  la  courre  des  yeux ;  11  y  porte  la  main, 
Saisit  sa  douce  proie ;  avec  moins  de  tendresse 
,    L^amant  veit,  recoanoit,  adore  sa  maitresse.**  * 
The  Single  yellow  Wallflower  contributes  its 
spiey  perfume  to  our  bouquets,  and  reniiiids  usof 
the  troubadours,  with  whom  it  was  an  especial 
finTorite,  fhun  its  adomins  of  niins ;  wbence  they 
adopted  itas  an  emblem  ofaffection  survivinc  time, 
and  of  fideUty  in  adversity.    For  this  flonJ  lover 
0f  roins  we  ^laU  essay  an  aocoinpaaying  sonnet : 

THB    RUINBD    TEMPLB. 

Heartt  thou  wert  oneeajoyous  temple — there 

One  idol  stood,  high  o*er  the  altar  placM ; 
And  Hope,  bright  priestess,  made  the  shrine  her 
care, 
With  emblem  flowen,  and   Totire  garla&ds 
gracM; 
Her  incense  was  those  pure  and  paSnless  sighs 
That  oft  from  deep  calm  happiness  arise. 
The  temple  now  b  ruined—not  the  slow 
Hard  band  of  time  wrought  this — bat  sudden  blow. 
The  priestess  Hope  is  dead — the   shrine   o*er* 

thrown ; 
AU  is  destroyed ;  but  not  the  idol — no ! 
Buried  beneath  the  broken  altar-stone 
It  safely  reate — while  oft«  with  noiseless  tread| 

Memory,  a  faithless  Totaress,  steals  alone, 
Amid  the  wrecks  her  midnight  tears  to  shed. 
'-^Dublin  ÜmtertU^  Magoxine, 
m*  ♦  ■» 

CALIFORNIANA. 

BT  ALTBBD  B.  BT.  GVEIUllf,  OV  TOBOBTO; 

Hatimo  visited  California  with  an  olject  in  view, 
«ntirely  different  from  nearly  erery  one  who  ar- 
rires  in  that  country,  T  was  enabled,  by  not  betng 
connected  with  any  klnd  of  business  whatever,  to 
take  a  note  of  everything  that  I  tbought  sufB- 
dentiy  intere^ting  to  cntertaln  those  of  my  fHends 
who  might  desire  to  peruse  my  Journal.  From 
the  time  I  sailed  fi^m  New  Tork,  and  durhig  my 
Wanderings  through  Central  Aroerica  and  Cali- 
fornia, until  I  arrived  Sgain  in  the  Atlantic  States 
from  those  conntries,  there  was  not  a  day  passed 
without  something  Singular  ooeilhlBg  Ifaat  «ffMtled 
me  ample  materiai  to  write  about. 
There  being  in  another  portkm  of  my  Diary,  a 


•  Thv«  ttmnslaied^ 
**  The  pervenchr.  thtts.  Wiih  ot  that  never  f(tew, 
It«  loo)r-«ouffat  bloMom  ffave  to  RoosM^aa*«  vievrj 
Be  raarfct  the  treasure  wnh  &n  eagvr  fflance  : 
*Oo«d  beaveiwf  ihe  perv«»r.he  I»  and  hl«  handt  ■dVMMe, 
8wl6en  to  «etze  th«*  prer ;  not  nmre  delifht 
Peels  the  foiid  lover  at  ni«  inittreM'  «f  hl,** 


dcAcriptive  account  of  Central  America  and  Cali* 
fomia,  with  Statistical  Information,  sub^olned,  th« 
actual  condition  of  Clüifomia,  and  a  few  general 
obeervations  in  regard  to  the  emigration  to  that 
country  will  form  tDe  subject  of  my  present  re- 
marks. 

California  has  been  the  soorce  of  dlMippoint- 
ment,  sickness,  exposure,  destitution,  aod  neg^ 
lect,  to  thousands  of  tbe  moet  enteiprising,  tndaa- 
trious,  and  useful  men  of  all  dimeb.  How  many 
husbands  have  bid  farewell  to  famiKea  and  bomei, 
around  whose  fire-sides  were  erery  imaginable 
oomlort,  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  yellow  droes  oa 
the  shores  of  the  fak*  FAcifi6,^b0w  many  aoos 
have  shaken  the  band  of  a  kiud  father,  and  kiseed 
tbe  cheek  of  a  loring  mothcr,  to  exckange  for  a 
season  tlie  happy  associations  of  boroe,  for  a  hat 
in  the  mouiitain  gorges,  or  on  the  baiiks  of  Sacra- 
mento  and  its  tributaries  ?  Facta  anewer — 
Thotisands,  whose  Itfeless  bodies  now  lic  nttoaklf 
ering  m  a  stränge  Und,  and  m  nnamrked  and  nc- 
moistened  grares. 

Since  gokl  was  first  discovered  in  Galifoniia 
I  have  entertained  the  opinion,  that  no  man 
should  leave  bis  oountry,  and  risk  hie  all,  in  tra* 
velling  thousands  of  miles  through  aarage  and 
barbarous  countriea,  without  first  sitttiig  down 
and  counting  the  cost  It  is  true  that,  In  every 
Community,  there  is  a  daas  of  persons  wbo  are 
inert  and  useless,  many  of  whom  have  gone  to 
to  California  and  have  been  impdled  there  to  ex- 
ertion  and  produotion,  who  would  otherwise  hare 
been  nuisancee  at  home.  Tet  had  thoee  persoM 
been  «illing  to  labor  in  their  own  country  whh 
the  same  energy  and  persistency,  sa^^ing  notbing 
aboot  privations,  ftc,  as  they  have  in  a  foreign 
one,  1  venture  to  assert,  that  they  would  be  b«i- 
ter  off,  aad  happier,  than  they  are  to-day,  and  an- 
exUed  from  their  native  Uuid. 

The  masses  are  misled  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
doctiveness  of  gold  mining.  We  are  eontinuaJly 
bein:  favored  with  the  pemsalof  letters  in  pobHe 
prints,  of  the  inexliaustible  wealth  of  California 
and  Australia.  We  leam  that  men  are  makbig 
ten  and  fifteen  doUars  per  day,  by  digging,  but 
we  never  seem  to  think  anything  about  tlie  tuae 
it  takes  to  reacb  the  goM-bearing  region,  and  tbe 
great  expense  and  dangers  attending  tbe  jonmey ; 
the  anxious  days  spent  in  prospecting,  hQt4>aikl- 
ing^  expoeure  to  all  weathers,  and  the  poesibSitj 
of  being  shot  or  tomakamktdy  without  having  givea 
cause  or  provocation ;  the  heavy  oost  of  every  ne- 
cesMury  of  life ;  the  dollar-and-a-half  per  poiuid 
often  paid  in  the  diggings  for  meat,  and  aoaia 
times  mtUe'msat  at  that ;  a  doUar  a  pound  for  meal 
or  potatoes ;  two  d441ars  per  one  potmd  of  flotir, 
this  article,  too,  often  nottö  be  hadfor  either  love 
or  money,  as  was  the  oase  ten  waeks  ainoe; 
one  doUar  for  tlie  privile^  of  Uying  on  tbe  bara 
groand,  or  on  ^e  floor  m  some  sitaall  rtHuity  or 
tent,  called  a  kotel^  between  two  old  <firty  and 
musty  blankets,  tbereby  alloWfng  yoar  br^saM  to 
becomea  süspenttfon-bridge,  doring  tbe  night,  Ibr 
rata  and  other  vermin  to  drees  over  on  hntJttam 
to  the  oppoiite  frontUr  of  the  kaum,   ^ 

Persons  go  to  these  gold-famed  coontriee  witfaovU 
ever,  for  a  momcnt,  teking  fnto  consideration  tb« 
palpable  realities  I  hate  enumerated.  and  whea 
they  arrive  tbe  very  fHendSf—wbose  letters  faar« 
induced  them,  and  otber  tooenoddotii  dtixam,  t» 
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itfgh  Ibr  ft  lodgo  and  n,  pick  on  tbe  baiiks  of  the 

V&lher  or  the  Tuba, — tarn  a  cold  Bhoulder,  and 

teil  them  that  ttiey  were  fools  hver  to  leave  their 

tomilry  to  ftuflbr  the  prirations  and  hardships  in- 

ddent  toa  California  life,    They  find  thatinstead 

bf  their  friends  being  in  prosperoas  circurastan- 

eea,  aa  represented  in  thelr  IctterSf  thej  are  out 

dfMtuations  and  liring  on  the  charity  of  othera; 

«id  merely  wrote  home  favorable  lettere  to  con> 

iole  anxious  wirefl  and  parents.    I  saw  in  Califbr- 

liia,  Ganadiana  who  had  been  Kving  on  one  mcal 

•  day  for  weeks,  who  Were  forced  to  get  even  that 

OD  credit,  and  conld  not  procure  einployment  on 

*Bj  terms.    I  brought  tetters  (Vom  these  self-üame 

t>arties  to  tbelr  friends,  and  to  my  astouishment 

those  letters  contained  flatteriug  accounts  of  their 

eircumatances,  and  they  begged  of  me  to  give  an 

exaggerated  repre^entation  of  their  affaira  to  their 

frienda,  and  to  teil  th(»m  that  they  had  done  well 

aäd  that  they  would  retum  home  in  afew  months, 

wfaen  at  the  same  tiroe  they  had  not  money  enough 

to  boy  a  meal.    tt  Bceros  stränge  that  men  will 

iiisrepreSent  niatters    in    thia   way;    but  it  is 

Hirariably  the  caae  that  nearly  every  one  who 

Joes  to  Oalifbmia  and  does  not  succeed,  writes 

Bome  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  and  would 

Hun  have  every  one  belifeve  that  they  were  eoin^ 

htg  money  rapidly,  while,  perhaps,  if  the  truth 

Were  known,  tiiey  are  shuffliug  in  every  way  'to 

get  a  Hving. 

When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  sreat 
4eil  of  üme  is  necessartly  spent  in  tent-builoing, 
vrospecting,  and  conveying  thither  fbod,  Utensils, 
«e.,  a  dearer  idea  will  be  obtained  of  the  actual 
Profits  of  mining,  and  it  will  be  niore  fully  under- 
fetood  why  so  many  have  been  d  gging  hr  years, 
yet  are  nearly  as  poor  as  when  they  began.  Doubt- 
lese  many  have  sueece^ed  better  in  California 
than  they  would  hayedooe  in  thesame  spaoe  of  tltne 
at  home,  bot  when  MMne  thifigs  re  coiisideredythey 
wiH  not  be  found  to  have  benefitted  themselves 
Bmdi  after  all  Lucrative  Situation«  are  subject  to 
Bflk  and  drawtacksL 

The  dinMite  of  Califomia  ia  not  so  taluhHoHM 

4e  iegenenüly  sopposed—sicknesS^in  conseqnence, 

W  ftr  more  pfevalent  aud  fatal  than  people  at  a 

^UeUsce  are  aware  ot    The  year  is  alräut  eqnally 

divided  by  the  wet  and  dry  seasona.    The  raiiis 

ecRnmeooe  in  November,  and  conUnuev  with  oc- 

^tmomX  interruptlons,    until  May.    9ix  months 

BBiB,  wilh  beavy  dews  every  aaoming!     There  is 

every  degree  of  temperature  in  California,    I 

httrestatMcs  in  my  poseession,  proeured  from 

antbeiitic  souroes,   which  prove  tbat  there  are 

dleoisoo  iecident  to  the  present  unsettled  State  of 

CalilDraia,  and  deatbs  are  more  numerous  thAn  is 

'  p«blie.    It  is  proposteroifi  to  supposfe  that 

i  cui  et\joy  good  healtb  whUe  Hving  the  life  of 

j  aleeptiig  on  damp  groond,   between  dirty 

^lankMfl^  swvrmhig  with  vermin,  «ad  baving  to 

«Iwup  with  muddy  elolhes  on,  as  ii  the  fiishton  in 

tibMt  fisTorite  Eldorado.    In  San  Francisco  there  ia 

misenr  exiatiog  that  no  toogue  has  told  nor  pen 

deeerRyed.    In  the  streets  ofCalifomia,  there  art^ 

Wk^Ki  employed,  in  all  weathers«  at  the  business  of 

blacking  boote,  who  were  doctors,  Uwyera,  and 

members  of  every  profession,  in  their  respectlve 

eoQntneS,  and  who  have  been  compelled  to  enter 

Äe  pr&fmum  of  boot-blaek,  to  keep  them  from 

■terving.    In  December  last,  an  adverfisement 


appeared  in  a  San  Francisco  paper,  to  the  eifect 
that  a  **  Porter  was  wanted  "  in  a  wliolesale  störe, 
and  before  tcn  hours  had  elapsed,  three  hnndred 
andfifty  applicants  made  their  appearance  at  the 
ofllce,  to  solicit  the  Situation,  aud  they  embraced 
all  clasaes  of  society,  from  him  who  uüght  have 
been  constdercd  an  aristocrat  of  the  first-water,  to 
the  humblest  peasant.  It  is  an  impossihility  to 
create  business  for  the  incrrosing  populution* 
There  are  from  thrce  to  four  thousand  eroigrants 
arriring  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and  via  the 
Plahis,  nionthly.  Many,  yea,  there  are  thousands 
in  California  at  present,  **  sucking  their  thurtbs,** 
who  have  very  little  prospect  of  flnding  any thing 
eise  to  do.  Business  is  as  brisk  this  year  as  it 
ever  has  been  since  the  country  was  first  settled, 
and  mechanics  are  commanding  as  high  wages, 
but,  unfoKunatcly  lor  those  out  of  employment, 
there  are  no  situations  vacant.  Men  who  can 
eam  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  week,  do 
not  oilen  make  fools  of  themselves  by  changing 
about,  as  people  sometimes  do  iii  other  places ; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  too,  for  the  worse.  No 
man  should  go  to  California  now,  without  baving 
previously  a  Situation  secured,  or  knowing  how 
he  will  arrange  raatters,  if  he  be  ever  spared  to 
reach  there.  Unless  he  Is  satisfied  in  a  degree 
as  to  this  matter,  he  is  quite  Ükely  to  be  a  publio 
nuisance,  as  they  term  toafert^  or'  men  that  can- 
not  find  work  in  that  country. 

I  pity  the  men  that  are  out  of  employment  in 
St.  Francisco  for  theit  lot  has  been  cast  in  s/tp- 
pery  pltteet^  and  some  rather  ugly  places,  too. 

My  friends  in  California  earnestly  persuaded 
me  to  remain  among  them  longer ;  I  rcfused  to 
do  so,  as  it  was  my  Intention  from  the  first  tö 
nterely  visit  the  gold  regions  for  the  purposo  of 
baving  a  sea  voyage,  to  becottie  familiär  with  the 
process  of  mining,  and  to  see  as  much  as  I  possi- 
bly  could  during  the  fbw  weeks  that  I  mighl 
remain.  A  gentleman  from  Toronto,  who  is  now 
in  an  extensive  business  in  San  Francisco,  re« 
quefited  me  by  all  m^aus  to  abundon  the  idea  of 
retuming  to  Canada  without  tasting  more  of  the 
luxnries  of  Western  life,  but  I  respecttully 
begged  to  be  excnsed,  as  1  had  no  par^cular  desire 
to  expose  myself  to  the  dangers  attending  a  resi- 
dence  in  a  lind  of  privation  and  starvatiou.  He 
told  rae  that  ifl  woufd  determihe  to  stay,  he  would 
obtaih  for  me  a  lucrative  Situation.  I  parted  with 
him,  without  giving  hini  a  definitive,  answer  in 
reference  to  bis  kind  proposal.  In  the  mean  time 
he  succeeded  in  procuiing  me  the  Situation  he 
referred  to.  1  was  introduced  in  due  time  to  the 
hcad  of  the  firm,  and  then  had  an  **  eicellent  ** 
Situation   tendered  to  me.    I  enquired  of  the 

fentleroan  wliat  would  be  the  siilary,  oflicc  hours^ 
c.  He  replled  that  I  should  have  filly  dollars 
per  week ;  Uial  It  would  be  necessary  for  me  to 
be  engaged  every  Sabbath,  to  attend  theatrei 
every  night  during  the  week,  with  other  duties 
that  he  would  thereafter  raention.  I  acquainted 
the  gentleman  that  I  woutd  be  undel'  the  necessity 
of  declining  bis  liberal  offer.  1  mention  this  dr- 
cumHance  for  the  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to 
the  fact,  that  thöre  are  thOusands  öf  persona  !h 
CaKfomia  who  ate  engaged  in  their  respective  ^ 
businesses  every  Sünday  throughout  the  year  I 

Tbe  people  of  (/alifomia  seem  to  have  lost  all 
trace  of  the  days  of  the  week,  they  do  not  Seem 
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lo  know  when  tbe  Sabbftih  rolb  round.  I 
irituesaed  hundreds  of  the  young  and  the  old  in 
ihis  place,  who  wore  engaged  in  thdr  respectire 
avocations  on  the  Sabbaw.  -ome  of  them  in* 
forined  me  that  they  miut  either  complj  with 
their  eraplojeni*  demanda  in  this  reapect,  or 
sacrifiee  their  ntuaüona»  aad  walk  the  streets  in 
IdtoDeas.  Ko  matter  lioir  relisious  or  moral  a 
man  might  bare  been  prior  to  bis  learing  home, 
be  is  80on  found  violating  the  laws  of  Qod  and 
man,  and  his  only  plea  ror  thua  acting  ia,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  do  so,  in  order  to  keep  from 
«tarving  or  something  eise. 

In  Gafifomia,  societj  at  present  is  inarery  nn- 
letUed  oondition, — the  country  is  blessed  with 
dTÜ  laws,  and  crime  is  nominally  punished,  bnt 
murders  and  robberies  are  on  the  increase.  It  is 
geoeratty  belieTed  that  some  awful  calamity  must 
befal  the  country  ere  long.  Provisions  continue 
«xorbitantly  high,  and  tbere  are  rery  many  who 
tannot  eani  mouey  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life. 
f  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  eTcry  man,  who 
has  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  present 
deplorable  condition  of  California,  to  warn  bis 
fbllow-creatures  against  breaking  up  the  asaocia- 
tious  of  home  and  exposing  themseWes  in  foreign 
countries  to  disease  and  death,  in  expectation  of 
realizing  that  which  so  many  thousands  have 
(ailed  in  procuring.  Gold  is  not  now  to  be  picked 
up  in  California  without  investing  capital.  Men 
leare  various  countries  for  the  gold  region8,entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  now  a  capital  is  essential 
in  Order  to  make  money. 

Emierants  must  not  expect  that  they  are  eoing 
lo  be  farored  with  employment  immediately  on 
Unding,  nor  that,  if  they  go  the  mines,  they  will 
at  once  strike  on  some  rieh  digging  without  hav- 
inff  ftrst  purchased  a  claim.  There  are  some  who 
thmk  it  b  only  necessary  to  take  money  enough 
to  pay  their  passagc,  and  that  directly  after  arriv- 
ing,  he  will  find  large  lumps  of  gold  on  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity.— > 
But,  when  these  pcrsons  arrire  they  are  sadly 
mistaken ;  they  leam  when  it  is  too  late,  that  the 
^  diggings  **  are  rery  many  miles  from  the  sea- 
board,  and  that  it  requires  considerable  means  to 
be  conveyed  to  where  the  Simon  Pure  resides. — 
And  whena  man  arrires  at  the  Mines  he  discorers 
that  he  cannot  locate  himself  any  where  without 
belog  liable  to  serious  loeses.  He  may  borrow 
money  from  afriend,  and  bare  to  pay  ten  per 
oent  a  month  for  the  use  of  it,  to  enable  him  to 
pro^pect  around,  and  to  meet  current  expenses, 
and  afler  al!  not  be  fortunate  in  making  a  pfle — 
not  even  enoueh  to  defray  the  interest  on  the 
borrowed  capital.  He  may  again  borrow  money 
to  purchase  a  claim  of  a  miner,  and  after  work- 
ing  it,  leam«  to  bis  sorrow, — that  the  **  spot**  has 
been  worked  out.  Such  drcumstances  have  trans- 
pired  recentlT  tbrough  different  sectionsof  Call* 
loroia,  and  there  are  a  class  of  speculators  in  that 
oountry  who  are  engaged  in  no  other  business  but 
ielling  worked  out  claims,  for  from  fire  to  fifteen 
bnndred  dollars  each. 

Business  in  California  is  rery  fluctuating.  There 
ii  no  security  for  the  business  man.  Flour  may 
be  six  doIUrs  per  barrel  to-day,  and  in  one  montn 
•  hence,  be  two  hundred  dollars  I  as  it  has  recently 
been  sold  for,  in  that  Und  of  an  apology  for  com- 
folrt  and  plenty.    Men  may  be  worth  fifly  Uiou- 


sand  dollars  toHUy,  and  to-morrow  not  be  •blela 
raise  a  stngle  sixpence,  in  conseqhence  of  firet  or 
floods.  lou  can  effect  no  Insurance  on  property. 
Every  thing  U  at  the  mercy  of  the  demeBti  of 
fire  and  floM. 

I  tnist  that  my  feeble  roice  and  homble  pea 
ma?  save  some  from  destroyins  their  pro«pecti 
and  all  in  a  far-off  uncertaiuty.  it  U  useless  inai 
to  attempt  to  depict  life  as  it  U  in  these  regions. 

A  Tast  amount  of  human  wretchedness  dov 
curses  that  portion  of  the  worid,  where  thoumndi 
still  continue  to  flock  to.  Gambljng  sakxHis,  0O| 
Shops,  and  houses  of  ill-fame  seemed  tobe  and,^ 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  a  gendeoaa 
who  M  well  Tersed  in  those  afUus,  that  theit 
pUces  are,  the  principal  business  of  the  country. 
Almoflt  every  corner  U  a  bell,  and  ueariy  titrj 
other  house  a  rum-shop.  There  are  Tery  few 
women  that  can  be  depended  on,  in  Cal  fomia.  AB 
seem  casUy  to  become  habituated  to  drinking, 
Smoking  and  gambline.  Balls,  fights,  cock-fiibts. 
and  grlzzly  bear  hunrs  are  still  to  be  the  order  oi 
the  Sabbath.  In  Sacramento  all  the  gambüiig 
houses  are  open  on  that  day,  and  they  are  literdlj 
crammed  with  betters.  The  bands  pUy  all  maa- 
ner  of  profane  tunes,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
genera(  disregard  paid  to  morals  throughout  tha 
entire  extent  of  the  country.  How  long  such  ii 
uniavorable  and  gloomy  State  of  thbgs  will  laak 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  I  trustthateToiy 
man  who  ralues  hU  soul,  loves  bis  fiunily,  and  ii 
ei\joying  the  pleasing  assocUtion  of  relaÜTet  ml 
fHends  in  thU  our  own  beloved  Und  of  secority, 
will  pooder  well  ovcr  the  dismal  aspect  of  thingi 
in  those  countries  where  the  influx  of  populatk» 
is  so  great  that  the  most  appalling  eviU  areappr*- 
hendä. 


OxFOED  PvHS.— Dr.  Barton,  warden  of  Mertoa 
College,  was  the  oddity  of  bis  time.  Of  tfa«  pns 
belonging  to  Dr.  Barton,  we  belioTe  that  tbe  M- 
lowing  is  little  known.  As  he  was  a  man  of  reoMrk* 
able  msensibility,  people  told  bim  everythiog 
that  happened.  A  gentleman,  ooning  one  dM 
into  hU  room,  told  him  that  Dr.  Yowel  was  4«A 
'«Whatl**  Said  be,  **  Yowel  dead!  tfaank  Ood 
it  U  neither  «i  nor  t.**  Dr.  Sreleiffh,  wbo  with  Ui 
family  was  some  years  ago  at  Weymootb,  ga?« 
occasion  to  old  Lee,  the  Ust  ponster  of  the  oM 
school,  and  the  roaster  of  Baliol  GoHege,  Oxford, 
for  raore  than  half  a  Century,  to  make  bis  dyiag 
pun.  Dr.  BTelelgh  had  recorered  frtmi  some  ooa« 
sumpUve  disorders  by  the  ose  of  egg-diet,  aad  hal 
soon  after  married.  WeUieral,  the  master  of  Üni- 
Teniity  College,  went  to  Dr.  Lee,  then  skk  in  kod, 
resolred  to  diseharge  a  pon  whIch  be  hmi  aadt. 
'«Well,  Sir,"  taid  he,  ^Dr.  Eveleigh  has  be» 
efSge^  on  to  matrimony.**  '*  Has  he,**  saki  Lee; 
"  wby,  then,  I  hopeihe  yok«  will  ni  «asy.**  U  « 
few  hours  afWwards  Dr.  Lee  diad.  The  yoktdU 
Sit  easT  on  Dr.  Eveleigfa,  for  he  bad  •  mest  aalip 
blewife. 

The  heart  U  the  only  measure  of  infinitada. 

Oaths  are  the  weapons  a  coward  wiaMi,  Ai 
firoth  wbich  teUs  the  water't  shaUownees. 

We  leam  to  climb  by  keeping  onr  eyet,  net  et 
the  hiUs  thatlie  behind,  but  ob  the 
that  rUe  before  us. 
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TUE  THREE  DJINNa 

Kr.  Aldervan  Psrkins,  common  coandlmui  of 

the  ward  of ,  in  the  oity,  was  m  every  respoct 

a  Uioroughiy  oomforUble  uiaii ;  he  knew  he  stood 
well  wjth  hU  baaker,  and  was  oonfldeni  of  hia  po- 
iiUoiL,   both  public  and  private,  which  he  filled 
wiih  credic,  aJike  in  the  importunt  office  of  alder- 
nan,  and  the  hardly  less  iiaportant  one  of  whoie- 
sale  spirit  murcbaiit,  as  weil  as  iu  the  domestic 
oapacity  of  hiiäband  and  father.    Eaoh  of  tliese 
postd  he  had  occupied  for  a  double  decade.    If 
tbere  were  two  things  Mr.  Perkins  loved  even 
bettar  Uuui  bis  public  duties  and  honors,  it  was, 
flrst,  hiä  pio^  of  port  at  bis  half  past  five  dinner, 
aotl,  secootfly,  bis  day's  llmes^  in  hislarge  spring- 
bottoined  chair  aflerwards.    Froiii  this  it  may  he 
gathered  that  Mr.  Perkins  wasoneof  thoaequietly 
eoiistituted  beiugs  who  do  not  love  excitement, 
•Iwiiyd  aroiding    subjocts   which  occasioned    it, 
whciher  religious,  pditical  or  social.  Regardingtbe 
firstiy  lie  made  a  point  of  holding  the  saiu^  vievraas 
the  roctorof  bis  parish;  for  thesecond,  be  always 
a^eed  with  the  party  iu  power,  and^conscqu  >ntly, 
with  the  **  leadiag  Journal  ;*'  whilst  the   third  he 
tat>ooed  alto^eiher  witli  horror,  as  entirely  Freneh, 
and  therefore  inextricabl?  connected  with  Robes- 
pierre and  the  guillotine.    Poor   Mr.  Perkins! 
we  innst  pity  bim ;  he  had  lately  been  tormented 
abouC  a  suljject  he  detested,  vix.,  American  hlavery. 
Bver   since    the    appearance  oi  "Uncle    Tours 
Cibia,**  be  had  had  uothing  but  excitenient.     In 
Tain  be  asserted  the  ri^lit  of  e?ery  nalion  to  do 
what  it  likefl  with  its  own ;  he  was  meton  allsides 
with  hot-brained,  unreasonable  interferers,  who 
dcüed   bis  assertioiis,  and  almost  roused    him 
•nough  to  niake  him  wipe  bis  brow  with  bis  ban> 
daua.     It  was  in  the  hopcs  of  soothing  bis  spirit 
wkb  sooio  calm,  sensible  remarks  from  bis  oncle, 
tfut,  after  a  ple<isantly  füll  uieal,  Mr.  Alder.iun 
Perkins  took  his  seatou  the  shining  leather  cosb- 
ioiM,  Tarnet  iu  band,  at  balf-past  serea,  on  the 
«veaing  of  the  22nd  of  October,  and  tumed  to  tbe 
ionor  laader,  wbicb,  fortuuately,  oonsisted  of  a 
ratMnaL,  ablo  article,  on  the  subject  of  sla? ory. 
Otir  aldemian  had  not  gone  far  ere  bis  eyes  wäre 
«rretted  by  tbe  folk>wiug  passage: — **  Oa  tbe  one 
biAod,  the  grotesque  aud  semi-barbarous  charaeter 
of  tbe  aofortonate  race  which  forras  the  suliijectof 
tbe  qoarrel,  imparts  a  toucb  of  the  ladicrous  to 
thidr  justest  daims  aud  tbeir  saddest  wrongs ;  it 
•ofdcts  (be  oloquence  and  couduot  of  tbeir  advo- 
cates,  and  alieuates  from  them  that  large  portion 
of  mankind,  that  fears  neitber  bullets  nor  swords, 
but  quaili  before  a  jest**    It  roight  be  tbe  port 
wine»  it  migbt  be  tbe  mook  turtle,  it  might  be  bis 
ddj^a  exertions,  but  Mr.  Perkins  began  to  nod. 
Tbe  TlmM  dropped  from  bis  relaxed  band,  and, 
H  imigkt  be,  tbe  last  words  he  read  soggested  a 
draam,  eo  stränge  to  aldermanic  bratna,  that  Mr. 
Perkins  actoally  remembered  and  reeounted  it  to 
Ibe  narrator,  who  thioks  it  worth  offering  as  a 
f*  pdjchological    curiosity''    to    profounder   and 
clearer  beads  tbaa  eitb«r  tbe  alderman^t  or  bj0 


The  g^nuid-nastar  of  the  Sjinns  held  •  larg« 
ccMtrt  lo  tbe  dreariest  part  of  tbe  desert  of  Stony 
Arebia«  to  conaider  a  subject  requiring  all  tbeir 
eotinsel,  bot  a  counsel  in  wbicb  no  good  angel 
ohertKt.  Tbe  ■tan  hid  themsalf M»  ooi  to  kwi 
TOli.  n.— Y 


apon  the  hideous  conclave,  and  the  crescent,  syn^ 
hol  of  ttie  Prophet  of  Truth,  put  a  cloud  as  tbick 
as  the  veils  which  cover  the  face  of  Allah  between 
it  and  tbe  agents  of  evil.  Darkness  reigncd  over 
the  face  of  the  desert  lor  every  beiiig,  save  thoso 
to  whom  darkness  was  light.  Their  thoughtfl 
were  darkues»,  their  wordd  wcre  darkness,  £eir 
counsels  were  darkness,  like  their  vcngeaiioe  oa 
tbe  head  of  those  on  whoui  it  descendcd,  whea 
the  grand  djuin  rose  up  and  epoke : — *'  Ilear,  O 
ye  agents  of  Eijlis,  hear,  andanswer  meaccurdins 
to  your  wisdom.  There  is  a  niortal  who  bas  o^ 
fended  against  me,  and  slighted  my  power,  anci 
the  power  of  Eblis,  on  him  do  1  desire  to  bo 
areiiged ;  and  I  ask  your  counsel  how  best  td 
avenge  myself  on  him.  1  cannot  toucb  bis  life^ 
but  1  can  poison  it.  I  cannot  take  him  from  tho 
power  he  servos,  but  I  can  destroy  his  Service  to 
that  power.  Counsel  me,  tlien,  ye  servants  of 
Eblis,  how  I  can  make  him  minc,  and  aid  me  io 
d(»ing  it ;  so  slial)  the  glory  be  to  him  who  can 
suggest  tbe  surost  uieaus  for  the  destrucuon  of 
mine  enemy."  He  cea::)ed,  and  the  darkness 
«rrew  dueper  as  a  djinn,  uglier  and  more  cvil  thaa 
his  fellows,  rose  up  aud  spoke : — "  Vicegerent  of 
Eblis,  I  have  counsel  for  thee.  I  will  go  to  tby 
enemy,  and  make  him  com  mit  an  act  which  shatt 
rankle  in  his  heart ;  he  sball  yeam  for  some  mor- 
tal  who  has  been  likewise  tempted,  on  whom  to 
repose  the  bürden  of  bis  soul,  and  sliall  find  noD<y 
Many  sball  Surround  him.  They  shall  smile  an<i 
speak  kind  word.s  to  him,  but  not  the  one  ho 
longs  to  hear.  His  wife  shall  look  in  his  eyet 
aud  say,  *  What  aiis  thee  V  His  children  sball 
gaze  in  sileucc  and  wonder  at  him.  His  friend 
shall  try  to  probe  the  wound  with  gentle  wordik 
witli  loving  questions  and  bints ;  but  none  sball 
find  whore  his  secret  lies ;  none  sball  say  tho 
Word  which  could  draw  it  from  his  bosom.  Will 
he  not  then  devour  bis  heart  in  silence  ?  will  bo 
not  curse  God  and  come  to  thee  ?^  Then  an» 
swered  the  grand  cyiiin,  *Thou  hast  spoken  wisely^ 
0  servaat  of  Eblis,  but  not  wisely  enoagh.  Tho« 
hast  shown  thou  «anst  unJerstand  the  heavy  bo^ 
den  an  uutold  evil  secret  is  to  the  heart  of  maOi 
and  the  torture  of  vain  yeamiug  for  human  sym- 
pathy  and  relief,  and  how  far  it  goes  to  move  % 
weak  mortal  to  make  him  fly  tbe  Service  of  hio 
GK>d.  But  he  on  whom  1  desire  revenge  ioveo 
Allah,  and  to  him  will  he  go  with  his  beavy  m» 
cret,  to  lüm  will  he  unburden  bis  heart,  to  bioi 
will  he  cry  for  tlie  sympathy  denied  to  him  bj 
man,  and  his  very  human  loneness  will  draw  him 
nearer  to  a  power  which  alone  can  know  biro  ao 
be  is.  If  thou  triest  thy  torture,  I  sball  lose  my 
victim.  Thou  dost  not  yet  understand  what  tho 
human  heart  can  bear.  Leam  more  evil,  0  0er- 
vant  of  Eblis,  and  then  give  me  thy  cuonseL** 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the  niffht,  as  adjinn,  stiS 
uglier  than  tbe  last,  rose  up  and  spoke: — **  Tic«» 

firent  of  the  power  we  serve,  bear  roy  ooanaet 
will  go  to  thine  enemy,  and  make  him  commH 
an  act,  known  but  to  himself^  füll  of  shame,  oimI 
which  be  shall  not  dare  to  teil,  and  fear  to  bavo 
divined.  ^e  shall  bide  it  in  the  depth  of  hio 
heart,  and  think  it  is  not  bid :  he  shall  fear  tbo 
looks  of  bis  wife,  his  children,  his  friend,  lest  thof 
abould  read  it  in  bis  eyes.  He  will  not  dare  W 
speak  tbe  simplest  word,  lest  it  should  bttray  \iim 
fle  will  baidlj  dare  to  breathe,  lest  bis  Mail 
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ifaould  esctpe  with  his  breatb.    They  who  lote 
him    shall    wonder;  thej  «hall  weep  tnd  tty 
'Alttl'  wben  thej  nee  ho  beart  go  awaj  from 
ttiem.    He  will  sbun  tbose  be  loT«d  best,  lest 
tbej  see  bim  as  be  is.    WUI  not  bii  beari  grow 
dark,  0  Vicegerent  of  Eblis  t    Will  be  not  carte 
Ood  and  tnro  to  thee?^    "Tbou  hast  apoken 
^rell,**  antwered  tbe  migbty  djinn,  '*  and  tbjr  um^ 
iure  will  trnly  make  tbe  »oul  ofmine  enemy  grow 
darb.     Hut  be  lovea  Allab,  and  knows  Uiat  be  can 
pity  sbame  aa  well  aa  forgWe  ein.    He  knowa  bia 
•bame  ia  not  bidden  from  Allab,  tbougb  it  ia  from 
tbe^  eyes  of  bia  fellow-men ;  and  tbe  iK>lation  from 
man  will  make  tbe  bond  of  union  stronger  witb 
God,  and  mj  enemy  will  not  serre  me.    Go,  aer- 
rant  of  EbKs,  and  learn  more  evil,  tben  oome  to 
l^re  me  th j  counsel"    A  bind  flaab  awept  acitM 
Sie  black  face  of  bearen,  and  threw  ita  glareupoD 
tbe  bideoas  conclave,  aa  a  demon,  more  frigbti^l 
iban  all  tbe  reat,  gare  a  low  bowl  of  triompb,  and 
üpproacbed  tbe  grand  djinn — "  Vicegerent  of  Eb- 
nä,**  Said  be,  in  borrid  tonea,  **  on  me  be  tbine  er- 
tmnd  of  yengeance,  for  Eblia  bimaelf  coold  aaggeat 
Hotbing  better  to  tbee  tban  tbe  comisel  I  now  utter. 
1  will  go  fortb  to  tbine  enemy  and  amitebim  wkh 
A  grie^  one  of  tboae  grieft  wbicb  make  tbe  life  of 
tbeae  wretcbed  mortale  like  tbat  of  a  cruabed  and 
writbing  worm — a  long  act  of  enfferinf^.    B«t  tfaia 
Ia  nothing,  did  be  only  anffer;  tbere  la  faardly  a 
Vaortal  who  would  not  feel  witb  bim,  or  if  Ibej 
conld  not,  be  would  open  bia  bleedlng  beart  to 
bia  God,  and  f^el  tbat  be  pitied  bim.    Hia  wile, 
h\B  children,  bia  frlend,  would  all  try  to  bind  up 
bia  woundfi,  and  pour  the  balm  of  their  k>Te  into 
tbem.    But  with  the  grlef,  and  in  tbe  grief,  roak- 
tng  it  a  part  of  the  grief  itaelf,  I  will  biterweate  a 
ftubject  of  such  bitter  mockery,  tbat  be  dare  not 
Ipeak  of  it  to  bis  moat  belored,  leat  tbe  pi^ 
^boüld  Me  from  hie  eyea,  and  the  mocking  laogb 
Hse  to  bia  fips.    Hia  rerj  üfs  abaü  appear  to  bim 
a  mockerr  ander  tbe  tollaence  of  tbia  bideova 
fett,  and  bis  grief  sbaH  mock  itself  and  bim,  until 
le  mocks  God  and  tuma  to  tbee,  for  mocfcery  can 
do  no  more  tban  cnreing.**    A  long,  long,  kiigb- 
Ing  bowl  of  triumpb  greeted  tbe  counad  of  tbe 
tärd  ^nn,  and  ^e  graud-maater  bade  bfan  go 
Ibrtb  and  arenge  bim,  for  Eblia  bimaeir  comd 
bot   enggest  a  better  puniabment    Witb    tbe 
^peed  of  eTÜ  Intention,  tbe  accmaed  agent  «ook 
Üb  iUgbt  to  the  beart  and  home  of  tbe  doomed 
kian,  and  burled  tbe  curae  upon  bim  witb  all  ita 
*ower.    llrftt,  be  deprired  bim  of  libertj,  and  all 
ibat  aacb  a  depriration  inTolrea — tbe  eroct  ata 
tM  of  manbood,  the  onwaitl  eourae  of  aelfde- 
^cakdent  acdon,  tbe  bumanity  of  the  beart  bj-  ao- 
dal  and  perroiml  bonda,  the  elevation  of  tbe  aoal 
io  tbe  Fbther  wbo  gave  it,  and  «o  wbom  alone  be 
Ofred  and  owned  responaible  eubjectioB.    In  a 
irord,  be  made  bfan  tbat  ereature  wboie  nanse  1b 
4  gtmbol  of  degradation— a  alaT«— bot  m  ahiiKe 
Ultb  atm  Ibe  feeRnga  of  a  man  wbo  bad  knowB 
|nd  jeaiDed  Ibr  tbe  firee  Mrtb-ririit  caigbt  ftem 
iim.    Tet  was  not  tbe  ftend  aaädied ;  a  faeaH 
«nd  nib-cruabüig  grief,  tbe  abuttinff  bfm  OQl  ftwn 
ibe  eynftpatl^  of  tboae  wbo  bad  nerrer  Ml  ll^ 
migbt  jei  etA  (dr  compaarion,  bot  «be  Tieüm  wia 
dented  leren  tbe  poor  oonaolatbB  of  tometopti« 
ftiM  tlilj.  for  to  the  beary  doom  of  bopeka« 
daTery,  be  added  a  frigbdbl  noekery.  er,  aa  Ih» 
^oHi  «iWbIditlie  trttaaer'»9jmhii  laniwud 


eipreaeed  %  **tL  frateM|ae  oharaeler,  whkb  im- 
parted  a  touch  of  tbe  hMÜcrona  to  bia  juatfst 
daima  and  aaddeat  arronga,  alienatbig  from  hka 
that  btfge  portSoa  «f  BMOUad  (Ao»  brge  be  knev !) 
wbicb,  fearleaa  of  bdleu  or  aword«^  qnaibi  befora 
a  Jeat,**  makbig  Ibe  fear  of  tbat  jeet  a  ponlabmtat 
aneb  aa  a  fiend  alone  eoald  conceire  or  executa 
Mr.  AldenMO  Perkina  awoke  wüb  a  atraggla 
and  a  atart,  mbbed  bia  eyea,  n-eaned,  got  ^p^ 
and  exebüroed  ^Nightmarer  tben,  like  •  wiae 
man,  began  Io  ooaaider  tbe  canae  tfaereoC  II 
muat  have  beea  the  aealloped  oyatera ;  no,  it  waa 
tbe  pancakea ;  bat  no,  it  moat,  Indeed — H  waa 
tbe  curried  call' *a-head  wbicb  bad  giveB  a  bei 
Eaalem  tone  Io  bia  borrible  dream^  He  woiM 
oouaoh   Dmgwell   to-morrow.    He  r«bbed  ibe 

Satrie  region  al  tbe  tboogbt.  Hia  friend  BrowB 
d  told  bim  ofaooM  exeellent  '^cbeoeae  pina," 
ior  indigeation ;  be  woold  try  Ibest«  SonKMag 
or  other  he  moat  take,  for  be  waa  aatiefied  tbai 
tbe  €tm90  eü  bia  diaturbed  dreaai  waa  porely  pby» 
aical,  and  lay  bi  tbe  Engliabman*aaeat  ot  Iboagbt 
and  lieling,  Ibe  atomaeb.— ifdyf 'a  Jnehmtitw» 


THE  GOLDEN  HEAST.» 


Mm.  JoBM  MonmOTim  waa  a  laQ,  «lilely  aiaa. 
witii  ratber  good  featorea,  a  dark  oonplezi^Q  räd 
dark  eyea,  proftiaion  of  dbrk  bair  and  whiakcn; 
and  bist,  tboagb  by  no  meana  least  in  bia  owv  ca- 
Umation,  tbe  ftioat  mifitary-looking  dark  iowa 
tache  in  tbe  worid  I  It  bad  been  a  weakncaa  af 
Mr.  Jobn*a  yoatb  to  paaa  Ibr  a  mifitary  mum ;  and 
it  was  currently  reported  in  B— ,  tbat  at  a  re- 
riew  which  took  phve  fai  tbe  Tidnity,  be  bad 
actuaHy  feed  a  llttle  boy  to  p\tk  np  hia  gloTe,  aad 
on  presenthig  It  n>  bim,  to  aar  aload  io  Hie  bear- 
inj;  of  aome  atrangers — **  Ia  tbia  yovr  gloTe,  cap^ 
tarn  f  Howerer,  tbe  weakneaa  liad  eraporated 
long  ago,  and  John  bctter  liked  to  eovnt  tbe  gtd- 
neas  tban  to  attend  reTiewa  now. 

As  to  Mr.  Jobn*8  capacUhr,  tbat  bad  nererbees 
aererelT  tested,  bis  life  baring  bitberto  güded  ob 
amootbly,  and  hia  fktbcrV  banking-honee  reccir- 
ing  him  into  tbe  ainecare  and  aonewbat  hmb^hg 
poeition  be  occnpied.  Mr.  Monington,  aenier, 
tolerating  rery  fittle  interference,  John  atood  k 
awe  of  bia  flttber,  wboBe  tadtmrnityf  grecn  ape»- 
Udea,  and  eitremeir  Important  and  porlfy  car> 
rbge,  impreased  ottier  Iblka  beaSdea  Mr.  Mm 
witb  the  ne  fieeling.  Mra.  Moniington  waa  draay 
and  fhaay,  and  tboagbl  ber  daugtitew  (bot  ibii 
waa  a  motbei^  natura]  and  amteUe  parlfaAy^)lha 
moat  beaatüid,  lalented,  and  cbamäng  eneafrtt 
in  tbe  wbole  «nirerae.  Mra.  Selby  was  Hirea  er 
firar  yeara  oMer  tban  Mm,  tbe  widow  of  m  maA 
wbo  bad  been  old  enoorii  for  lier  aiainlfcibu^ 
butwhohadMbertbelnterealofbtolarge  fte» 
ttme  dutfog  ber  Mbtlme  only,  tbeiw  being  ne«^ 
dren  Io  inberil  il.  Mn.  8e!by  enjoyed 
and lired  op  t»  ber  faioome,  faamg,  asah« 
ttarfced,  no  one  Io  toare  II  totif  ber  own  Idw. 

Julia,  or  Miaa  Mominf 
waa  a  Me,  liftglelM, 
boi!^,  cbatteilug  a  Taa 
raatnng  m  vaal  nMMbar  af  fi^Mb 
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Iriked  teiteentafl 7,  wheo  ikd  i^nd  MijMly  to 
Irtni,  of  '^bttghted  kopet  and  a  eb«quered  lifo.** 
Hererthelefli,  JaHa  dcspisdd  not  ereatnra  eoni- 
Sh%  Mdaerer  rafbsed  an  inyitstioQ  to  a  ball  or 
a  pertjT  of  pleasnre.  Alfrod,  tlia  younger  brather, 
ema  neit  in  aoeoaaaion  (o  Jalia,  and,  baing 
atariy  of  an  age»  thejasiimilated  moeh  togothor ; 
ia  <fifpoBition  tbo  reieinbUnee  was  atrong,  and  in 
appevanee  alao^  aDowing  fi>r  maaouline  cbaraoter- 
iMoi.  Alfred  waa  srnaH  in  peiaon,  lingletted 
aad  perfamed,  and  a  rwj  nriaerable,  daaponding 
bMfividaal,  esolaimfaiff  againcit  bis  hard  lot,  in 
M^g  ohaiaed  to  hk  niitber*8  banking^houae ;  bnt 
this  WB8  done  totto  woee,  and,  in  realitj,  Alfred 
WH  a  iteady,  indaatriona  feHow  dartng  bnaineaa 
keon.  He  had  ibrmad  bopeleea  attaobmenta, 
ÜBiea  withont  nnmber,  eonooeted  veraea,  and, 
«bea  the  iK  waa  on  bim,  rambled  bj  moonllgbt 
ia  Ae  garden  twwiging  a  guitar,  the  Joint  poaaea- 
rieaof  Julia  «Ddbimaäf. 

The  joottgeat  of  thia  intereatfng  fiunily  waa 
ftmeea;  «he  waa  two  or  ttiree  Teai«  Aurora*a 
Mmor,  and  a  pfettj<4ooking,  üit  ereatore,  witb 
I  hibofioudy  aniable,  ao  atrennoualy  did 


ibe  endearoor  to  gain  flvrour  in  tiie  eyw  of  «H 
«hon  aha  caase  in  eontaot  wldi.    Ffancea  talked 

ä;elj  aboat  ibe  Talne  of  time,  and  oeonpjina  it 
I,  aboni  beiag  naefbl  to  otheva,  and  miseiiah, 
^■mI  fiviog  np  one*a  own  wiahea.    She  wrote  a 
qaMti^  of  Uttle  notea  to  nnrnbera  of  dear  fenude 
fritadt,  and  was  alwaya  bmsy  and  bnstling  aboot 
Qoduag,  her  lattara  alwaya  ending  with  the  aaaar- 
aaoeorbeing  in  great  haate,  and  not  a  moment 
iDiparal    mneea  waa  bronght  ibrward  with  af- 
fiMtionale  peraereimnca  by  her  alster,  Mra.  Selby ; 
aad  ««aniMl    Fanny,"  «"beantiM  Fanny,"*  and 
**  <iapBBg  Fanny,'*  were  honaehold  worda  with  Mn. 
0elby.    8ha  ininitaly  preferrad  Fanny'a  water- 
eiloar  ^EetckM  (blae,  waahy  affaira,  aa  all  third- 
«ate  water-colovr  «ketehea  are)  to  the  beat  pro- 
dBotoa^theoldniaatera;  and,  on  Aurora  de- 
elniiw  Ihataheonly  feit  and  appreciated  the  lat- 
ter» Mia.  Selby  remaficed  aakle,  with  a  pi^g 
•Bfle,'*How«aaai^wetnd  thoae  derokl  of  ar- 
«faüa  taate  thinking  thna*    My  predev«  Flinny, 
«hat  a  gern  tliis  Ia  T— beading  orer  a  aketefa, 
iridek h«l  one  meclt «t leaet    belngjnataa likely 
ta  laalaa  a  aeeneln  Palaiyra,  aa  on  Ihe  bankt  of 
Ihr  Wye.    Mr«.  Selby  alao  aketohed,  and  waa  n^ 
ftaaiely  aaibiliena  to  be  thoaght  a  palron  of  the 
irtaln  genenü;  abe  oonreraed  with  eonaiderable 
«faaallooandifaMney,  and  with  gaatieolationapoai- 
tife^  appieealnetethehaaier,whe|toedfora»llght 
B—rtlon  ofthaae  fktiguing  daaMnatmttona.  Fanny 
ma  aaMiova  in  cakhrathig  Anrotm  Deanoad'a 
Meadrilip  \  all  aevta  oc  Ktile  indeecribaMe  alten* 
Hoaaaheflewtopeiibrai;  an^  Awrora,  vaneona- 
iMMd  to  th«  oonapaniimahlp  of  yoong  ladiei,  bo- 
gnttdeam  heradfavoeteolii  «aaniable,  ma- 
•MiableMns»  ao  hnpeorfMe  waa  H  ior  her  to 
iwi|auiiitatiiajhaatttbropleiiellng»oftfae  bnay 
^Nng  Indy;    Iforwaa  Mla  bMkwsrd  In  alka- 
Jaaale^Kpiaialeui ;  awd,  ketweeiHheriateie^  the 
^gUlHidnotpeaoe.    Ifera.  ObattefW»lea«ing 
■rentiBelPrtotlim;  bafeMP  «naged  in  TWÜng 
««I  Mm  MMttiöBiao^  «id  otfLer  OBDrailal  fw*. 
i»'Avor«  w«a  wnailad  and  «oamd ;  fd^ 
tBbig>iii*iataim-^hef-  aml  Fkof  «fffy  4^^ 
laaMolf-leftlMi^aM«;  and^  e«»  Ai 


an  oibr  of  Ua  band  and  haart,  and  Mva.  Qiatteri 
bin,  with  delighted  amilea,  informed  Aurora  thai 
now  '*afae  could  die  in  peaee."  Vainly  Aorora 
proteated  to  Mcs.  Ohatterbin,  that  ehe  had  noi 
thought  of  Mr.  John  Mominston  in  the  Ught  of  • 
huaband — that  ahe  waa  astoiuriied,  and  could  no# 
entertain  the  idea.  Tben,  for  thefirat  time.  Um 
Chatterbfai  betrayed  open  Tiolence,  and  her  angav 
terdfied  the  nnhappy  girl  into  ailence,  and  aooa 
into  iobmiaaioB. 

*'  How  dare  yon  apeak  to  me  of  not  entorlaiB- 
ing  the  idea  of  mariTing  John  Momington?  !>• 
you  think  I  mean  to  encourage  yoor  abominabte 
flirtadottfi,  miflat  After  all  the  enconragenent 
you  haTe  gbren  him,  «o  thfaik  of  refoaing  biail 
Do  YOU  think  TU  reoeire  you  again  benealh  nf 
roof  P  Not,  I  indeed.  Fanny  teile  me  that  her 
brother  oonsidera  yon  haTO  already  ailently  m^ 
cepted  hiro.  And  wbat  an  honour  ia  thia— yoiL 
without  a  penny  of  your  own  to  bleaa  yonvaalr 
with,  to  be  choeen  by  John  Mombgton,  aad  Im 
auch  a  fine  man,  too  1" 

Aurora  at  that  moment  doaely  elaaped  tiM 
golden  haart ;  tben  meekly  bowing  her  head,  alü 
wfaispcn^  **Be  it  aa  you  will,  aunt  Ohatterbm» 
I  am  ready  to  obey  you.** 

**  That'a  a  good,  sensible  girl,**  quoth  the  exaiw 
perated  lady,  srooothing  down  her  rufBed  phrnien 
*'  Tou  shall  not  want  for  a  splendid  marriage-pr»> 
sent" 

As  Aurora  withdrew,  Mra.  Chatterbin  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  as  if  reliered  of  some  beary  burdeiy 
which  had  long  tormented  her,  exdalmini^ 
**  Thank  heaven,  now  I  sball  die  m  peaoe  I** 

Oh  I  if  all  the  excUunationa  heaTeaward  utterai 
on  earth  are  registered  there,  what  words  oCblai^ 
phemy  will-  one  day  be  proclaimed  aloud — thil 
dreadful  day,  id^n  the  Uioughta  and  inkenta  «f 
the  beert  ahall  be  made  luownl  And  Mm 
Chatterbin  thanked  Heaven,  and  deoUred  aht 
would  die  in  peace.  Her  amakmmff — we  eaanst 
foUowMot»  OffendedHearentbankedforthovgMi 
ofMTenge  and  bäte  I  Alaa  I  **  peaoe,  when  the«» 
ia  no  peaee,**  is  on  tha  deluded  lipa  of  nany  a 
dying  ainner.  Mra.  ChatterbinV  werde  were  ttm^ 
fttUy  prophetio ;  ahe  Uttle  dreant  of  being  aoeovA 
oalled  to  her  acoount.  Pause  1  May  w$  not  h» 
Aearer  to  oun  than  we  dar«  to  cootemphito  t 

Mr.  and  Mra.  Momfaigton,  with  affeetad  awpt lü^ 
heardoftheiraon'a  "^attachment**  to  the  beanj 
Ihl  erphan nieoeof the  weakhy  Mra.  OhaMerbhi| 
and  Mia.  Memington  get  up  a  aeene  withpeilbft 
oonrentional  propriety— embraeing  Auroca,  aail 
ealKng  her  **my  eharmkig  xiew  daurilter.**  OkMK 
gvtttnlatlonapoured  in  fhim  all  qnanera;  and  lli# 
brMe  eleet,  aimple  aonl,  feit  really  touehed  bv  Ih» 
dMntereated  preterence  of  her  hitended  and  hÜ 
ikally.  8h»-4ho  mhied  dU«ftafai*8  daaglUai^ 
t^be  «hia  ffeaeh<ad  «or  haHelf  aloMl-^l  aM 
bergen«hiobfiah  sympathiea  and  wawn-haarta# 
neiaww^affonaed.  «"Ood  aeaa^  i»«  iry  wi 
bato Um  a good  wife,'*  ehe eiM,  waepfaf^alaa* 
hih^r  ehan&st;  *«bal  I  tamot  «aderitaad  a 
abonithe peapiti ■»— dme !  thay  aa<m ▼err  feai 
of  mOMf«  yal  I  hat«  «ma  i  and  what  ia  fir  i 
ihatüahDuM  Bake  «p  «othemferitoi 
«wn;  on  tag  biiiwi  iiapNaf,  aaway  aM  Tila  i 
tikm  irtwpaayed fer  aHaugth  4a  MH  haraa»^ 
Morifioe^  or  what  aha  aa  feithfull/  IninTidwMÜ 
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M  did  the  Hindoo 
teienil  pile. 

M ra.  Mornington  and  her  dmughter  Selby  were 
^«17  differently  occupied  roeanwhlle ;  thej  were 
^▼ing  aboQt  iu  their  reepecUve  equipagea,  to 
dbeotniiiate  among  their  worid — the  faähioiiable 

woM  of  B ,  Uie  pleaeani  faci  of  John*t  en- 

pagemeiit  and  immediate  anion  with  the  moet 
fieautiful  and  accomplbhed  creaturc — the  niece 
and  heiress  of  the  enormonRly  weaHhy  Mn.  Chat- 
terbin, who  so  doated  on  the  girl,  that  it  almost 
Woke  herheart  to  consent  to  part  with  her,  even 
ior  Mich  happineaa. 

**I  nerer  knew  auch  people  aa  thoee  Moming- 
tona,**  Said  their  scores  of  dear  friends ;  **  they  care 
for  nothiDg  bnt  rooney.** 

Kotes  ol  congratnlation  ponred  in  upon  Fanny, 
and  Julia  and  Alfred  were  nnusoally  sighing  and 
iinging  doleful  ditties — a  sure  proof  that  they,  in 
their  own  way,  were  especially  enjoying  them- 
•tlrea.  Mr.  Mornington  had  of  Ute  been  Tcry 
much  pre-occiipied,  and  his  roind  was  evidently 
bttrdened  with  wcighty  mattere,  thongh  he  atAed 
for  no  sympath^,  and  aought  for  no  oounsel. 

The  preparations  for  the  marriage  were  horried 
•n  by  If  rp.  Ghatterbin^s  espe«  iai  deeire,  and  her 
loYe  for  Aurora  visibly  incrcaaed,  if  outward  de- 
nonstrations,  at  leafit,  were  proof  of  the  facL 
The  Momingtont  never  doabted  it,  but  loolced  on 
«ith  great  coinplaccnry ;  and  the  pale  bride-elect 
vas  feteil,  car^aed,  and  courted  by  all.  Sump- 
tnous  were  Mm.  Chatterbin^s  presents  to  the 
whole  faniily ;  doubly  suniptuous  to  Aurora—such 
•a  bccanie  the  heiress  of  scores  of  thousands — 
•och  as  became  the  generous  and  affcctionate 
4ouor.  Julia  and  Fanny  were  the  bridesmaids, 
Ihr  AoTora  wonid  iiame  noothers;  bnt  the  mar- 
fllage  was  a  very  py  ono,  troops  of  friends  and 
•eqnaintances  bemg  present«  whom  the  happy 
Momincrtons  conld  not  poastibly  leare  out  Un». 
Oiatterbin,  in  a  perfectecstacy  ofdelight,  6uttered 
Mther  and  thither,  shaicing  hands  with  all,  and 
«obbhig  between  whiles,  just,  as  if  she  had  been 
the  real  mother,  and  Aurora  her  own  and  oiily 
4aaghter.  It  was  qnite  aORecting,  and  all  the  folks 
j^resentfelt  It  so,  particularly  at  the  breakfiist, 
%hen  Champagne  (Iowed,  and  toaste  and  speeches 
««nsiied.  The  bride  was  the  only  one  who  ap- 
peared  calm  and  compofled ;  and  there  were  soroe 
«horegarded  her  lovely  eouotenanee  that  day, 
.«bo  Bover  afterwarda  forgot  ita  exprestion—^it 
#aflie  to  them  in  dreams«  in  visiona  ol  sieep,  whea 
«•arth  and  earUi*a  Tanities  fiuled  frem  remmn- 
4nno0. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mornington  aet  off  ibr  the 
Iahet  OB  their  bridal  tonr,  and  Mrs.  OhatlartNn 
«vtvrned  home.  The  former  were  to  oeeofiy  Mra. 
0elby*8  retreat  Ibr  a  few  weeka,  nntil  theh*  own 
.hoaae  in  B—  waa  prepared  for  their  reeeption, 
llnt  ßeiby  haring  detenahied  on  •  visit  te  Italy, 
«ith  her  darling  Fanny  for  a  c 
Chatlerbhi  betrayed  a  foTeriah 
Ihe  weddhig  to  gei  away.  **It  hi 
mmk  for  her  weah  nerTea,**  ahe  Mid;  ''ahe 
Mided  thoqnietBeaB  and  draaydlll^  of  honse,  te 
fwlore  her  «mhansted  spnte**  Aka  I  good  Mf«. 
t)hatt•rbb^  yM  utile  thonght  whal  aart  of  a 
hwaa  awailing  yomt  paMpirii  hy ' 
t  yoo  ndshl  mi  htva^  hMs  •• 


Mis. 


Dnring  John*8  abeence,  Mr.  MomifigtoB*a  earaa 
and  perplezitiea  had  so  greatly  inereaaed,  thal 
eren  Mra.  Mornington  b^me  apprehenaiire  ef 
soroething  being  wrong,  thongh  ahe  waa  wiaa 
enoogb  to  keep  her  feara  and  obaerrationa  to  her 
own  breast.  The  banker  asanmed  a  foreed  hikr» 
ity,  which  paased  off  wiib  the  worid  aa  the  rtmtk 
of  unusual  proaperity  aud  flonriahing  affai»  in 
general ;  and  was  also  indicative  of  Mr.  John^ 
recent  union  with  a  reputed  great  heircaa,  having 
afibrdcd  infinite  satiafaction  to  Mr.  Moraingtoa. 
Ko  su^picion  of  aiiy  screw  being  looae  eniered  the 
heads  of  those  whoae  fortnnca  were  in  many  in- 
stances  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Very  busy  and  hoportaut  waa  Mra.  Morsington 
in  anperintending  the  armngementa  of  her  aon's 

new  house  in  the  Paragtin  of  B ;  and  wbcn 

all  macters  were  fintslied  with  Fcnipnloiia  order 
and  exactitudc,  as  l>ccame  the  sniaU  and  compar- 
U?ely  economic  establlHhment  of  a  jauior  partner, 
ihen  waa  Mrs.  John  Mornington  osbered  into  her 
ftiture  home  with  much  warmth  and  rmpffummtnl» 
Who  wonld  bare  thought  the  gathering  doiidi 
so  80on  would  have  barst,  and  the  wboie  mnmf 
scene  change  to  a  wintry  dosolatioo  f  Aurora'k 
low  awect  laugh  reaounded  but  lor  a  well-a^ 
pointed  abode,  and  the  innoc*ent  pertiMoffC  waa 
not  yct  subdued ;  the  voice  of  unkimlnef«  had 
not  yet  chilled  her  soul — she  had  not  yet  learal 
to  fear.  From  the  moment  she  becaine  John 
.Momington^a  wifc,  Aurora  combaied  with  the 
tender  emotions  of  her  natnre,  aud  ^e  belieTcd, 
poor  tbing,  that  no  lingering  weakneaa  hirfccd  m 
her  beert  towarda  him  whom  she  had  rtjccted. 
She  had  saved  him  by  immohiting  herseif,  and 
ought  she  not  to  glory  in  the  saerifice  ?  Ann«m 
had  no  correspondents ;  and  if  she  had,  probakly 
liei  letters  would  not  bare  coiiTeyed  any  poaitii« 
Information  aa  to  the  coodition  of  her  mind  at  dna 
period ;  an  eztract  from  her  diary  anore  fiiHy  re» 
veala  it,  thongh  even  there  she  would  not  pmül 
her  peil  to  indite  treason  to  her  sfdemn  matriaga 
vows;  and,  if  slie  erer  thonght  of  Philip  Eardiey 
at  «II,  it  was  in  prayer  and  soppUcatioo  to  Gnd. 

**  And  80  I  am  a  roatron,  and  aetlled  down,  at 
the  saying  ia,** — thoa  ran  the  eati«otr~**and  ant^ 
rowided  by  good,  wortliy  folfca,  all  inlenl  on 
noney-making,  or  sbow-making,  or  gOMping,  or 
detracting.  I  ought  to  be  a  gratefuC  happy  gM; 
and  I  am,  saTo  for  the  kmely  coner  of  my  liiah 
heart.  In  that  lonely  comer  I  gamer  niaoy  early 
memories.  1  see  Ellen  Blane*a  greeo  graaa  gravo, 
and  the  bleaaed  cross,  garlanded  with  sprio 
ers  which  marks  the  apot.  A  Utile  way 
mylather*sduatrepoeea.  Poor fother!  heia ne 
nantod  here.  I  hear  old  NeUy*a  Toice  calliDg  on 
her  prtnceas,  and  proaniainga  fntore  of  aBrivatted 
brilliancy.  Tben  oomea  Dr.  Pragin  on  the  aCa«^ 
and  all  is  darkneaa  and  myatery.  I  fintier  in  iSit 
gilded  cage,  and  I  place  my  band  on  a  thmhhing 
hean,andsay»  *Be  atem--^  atiU— ho  herofe^ 
then  1  smilo  when  NeHyls  fiMrorüe  aphonsn^  of 
*niany  persona  walked  nndjer  grant  nmhroM^ 
when  reattn  waa  ndred  down  irom  heavoai»* 
teenM  ao  oAen  ap^^Hrahle  now;  thongh  I  um 
ttmpied  to  fear  mj  vanlty  llatiera  bm  hilo  beMov» 
ing  a  liny  paraaoi  alono  peotoclod  »y  eialloi 
hend  iroM  the  inCaUeolnalahowers  and,  anre  1  not, 
tho  wholo  moe  ol  Momhigtont  wontd 
4kti  thtlm^  oftd  ~    ' 
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hmded.  Ah  I  tarel  j  I  was  born  beneath  the  sUr 
fioheü^the  one  gaaial  star  thatnightlj  risesover 
the  beads  of  the  people  of  Ziiighe,  and  to  which 
Ihey  attribttte  the  unfiuhng  cheerftilnen  they  en- 
}»▼.  Beaatiful  star  Soheil !  were  this  not  so»  how 
eoiM  I  endure  f  Dr.  Progin  mast  have  knoi^ 
ihia,  when  ho  sent  me  the  golden  heart  bjr  Nellj 
Blane — a  golden  heart,  containtn^;  a  prieeless 
treasure,  irhen  this  poor  heari  of  claj  is  roid. 
tStar  Soheit,  shine  down  on  me,  as  thou  didst  at 
mw  biKh,  «n  iny  own  fair  Ule,  where  the  princely 
Demnonds  sleep.** 

Other  extracts  from  Aurora*8  diary  allade  fre- 
^nently  to  omens.  dream»,  foreboding^,  and  inany 
«ncient  auperstitions,  whieh  she  reli;;ioa4y  be- 
Kered,  and,  in  many  instances,  scrupulously  and 
•eeretly  adhered  to.  They  were  foolish  and  in- 
Docent  In  themseWes,  but  they  fostcred  the  fiiith 
of  her  childhool — the  unwholesome  diet  oa  whieh 
tfie  had  been  nurtured. 

**  John,**  she  ventured  to  say  to  her  husband 
•ne  day,  for  her  heart  was  füll,  and  the  words  feil 
madvuedly  from  her  Ups — '*  John,  I  much  fear 
#ome  heavy  calamity  is  overhanging  us  all,  for  I 
lieard  the  banahee  of  my  race  scream  atmy  Cham- 
ber Window  last  night,  and  the  death-watch  has 
»ot  ceascd  for  a  week  past,  when  the  hours  of 
darkness  set  in.'* 

JohR  stared  at  his  wife  in  blank  dismay,  eri- 
denüj  thinkiag  her  senses  had  flown ;  but,  on 
obaerving  her  pallid  cheeks  and  serious  looks,  he 
broke  lorth  into  a  laagh,  and  bade  her  teil  htm  the 
sext  tirae  she  heard  these  dismal  warnings. 

**  But  you  cannot  hear  them,  John,  withont 
Aüih,**  repKed  Aarora,  gravely,  '*  and  if  you  did 
Iwar  them  onee,  you  would  not  laugh,  John,  dear,** 
flhe  mdded  meekly,  for  John  looked  angry,  and 
Jahn  wMA  a  thorough  bull,  and  muttered,  **Pooh, 
pooh,**  and  something  altout  **  Irish  iolly.** 

So  Aurora  nerer  ngain  confided  her  troubles  or 
■orrows  to  her  huHband;  and  when  the  news 
«rriTed  of  Urs.  Chatterbin*3  sudden  deoease,  John 
had  fbrgotten  all  aboat  the  banshee  and  the  death- 
waming;  he  only  remembored  the  old  lady*s 
«oretcd  wealth.  Not  so  Aurora ;  she  wept  when 
the  tidings  arrived,  for  M>9.  Chatterbin  had  been 
kind  to  her,  and  she  was  Philipps  sunt.  Her 
departare  from  this  world  was  awfiiUy  sudden,  and 
Aurora  murmured,  unheard,  ^'Never  in  rain — 
wieder  In  Tain  are  the  wamings  sent,  and  more 
«aUmity  is  in  störe.  The  bansheo  is  onquiet  yet 
— thedark  shadow  floate  round  thefalling,  doomed 
fcoam.** 

With  ill-disguised  alacrity,  John  Momington 
•heyed  the  summons  to  attend  Urs.  Chntterbin'a 
Idneral ;  no  doubt  the  deceased  had  lefl  a  will, 
•od  Aurora,  aa  her  nearest  and  dearest,  of  oonrse 
■tood  fim  and  foremoat  No  one  had  erer  for  a 
momiont  entertained  a  waver^g  opinion  aa  to  that 
oatural  expeetation.  John  kissed  his  wife  with 
«nufiOHl  tendemcss,  and  sei  off  on  his  joumey, 
vhich  ho  Utile  deemed  would  prove  the  dismal  and 
r  dHtppointing  one  to  him  it  eveotually  did. 

Mrs.  Ohaiterbin  had  left  no  wHI^no  need  of 
'  «ne;  ibr,  nnknown  to  all  the  world,  after  the 
deimse  of  Mr.  Ohttiierbin,  she  had  purchased  alife 
•Rfiaity  with  the  handsome  principal  he  had  be- 
^leathed  her,  thereby  securing  to  herseif  a  larger 
ftieovie  ihan  she  could  oiherwise  have  enjoyed, 
7flMl  fl(  «bt  «ns  time  obMÜog  ib«  lut«d  Monitog« 


tons  so  clererly,  and  laughing  in  her  grave  ai  ib» 
downfall  of  iheir  mercenary  hopes!  Aurora  wai 
ihe  Tietim— the  attractiTe  bait  held  out  to  lur« 
them,  greedily  swallowed,  and  when  too  lai%. 
found  to  be  unreal.  Instead  of  the  possesaion  of 
substaatial  thouAMids,  she  dwindled  down  into  ik* 
ruined  Desmond's  neglected  and  destituie  daugW 
ter  1 — the  Irish  race,  whom  the  English  Momia^- 
tons  held  in  oontempt  and  dislike,  whose  allianoa 
they  would  have  spiimed,  unless  transformed  bj 
the  talismanic  power  of  gold  I  The  poor  viotiA 
herself^  utterly  uneonscious  that  she  had  any  ia- 
terest  in  the  rovelation,  and  always  ignoraot  $i 
the  reason  why  her  husband*s  family  had  attachei 
80  much  imporiance  to  her,  with  dismay  and  sur> 
prise  unutterable,  cowered  bcneath  the  storm 
which  broke  in  fury  on  her  young,  defeiicelea% 
and  unprotected  head. 

John  Mornington,  who  had  not  yet  grown  tir«d 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  and  rea!ly  admired  her,  and 
loved  aUo  (if  such  feellugs  aa  his  may  be  termed 
love),  endeavoured  toshield  her  from  the  ontbuivtr 
of  his  parents*  wrath.  But  there  was  moro  in  Hr. 
Moruington*s  disappolntment  and  vexation  thaa 
met  Aurora*s  ear ;  he  ha'l  looked  for  ward  to  Asr 
gold  as  the  means  of  propping  up  a  crumbling  cod» 
cern,  and  now  the  crisis  could  not  be  long  averted» 
and  ruin  and  horror  stared  him  in  the  fiice.  Oblfged 
to  confide  fully  in  his  son,  and  hinting  to  his  can- 
tious  wife  the  State  of  affairs,  the  unhappy  nuui 
determlned  to  carry  on  the  game  as  long  as  poesi- 
ble ;  his  all  was  staked,  and  if  the  Crash  did  como^ 
it  would  be  tremendous. 

Mrs.  Momineton  gare  a  grand  pariy,  and  eTMf - 
tbiug  was  con£ieted  on  a  scale  of  eren  additioou 
splendour ;  troops  of  dear  frienda  flocked  romd 
her,  and  never  before  had  she  appeared  mM» 
smiling  and  gracious.  It  was  particularly  remariwd 
also,  how  warmly  aifectionate  Mrs.  MomingiMi 
was  io  her  lovely  daughter-in-Uw,  who,  pa]% 
silent  and  irembling,  dadin  deep  mouming  habiU- 
ments,  and  looking,  oh!  so  unlike  the  prineea»«r 
ihe  old  chateau,  fomied  one  of  the  oompaay. 
**  She  is  in  mouming  for  an  aunt,**8aid  one,  '*  wb» 
has  left  her  an  enormous  foriune,  they  say.**  **  Sb» 
doeso*t  look  very  happv,  poor  thing,**  said  anoiber, 
**  for  all  that ;  but  old  Mrs.  MomingtOD*8  so  twoei 
upon  her,  depend  she*s  plenty  of  gold  to  buy  |b» 
sugar  with  1**  Alas  1  could  these  wise  folki  bav» 
peeped  behind  the  seenes,  whatadark  and  dreitfx 
sight  they  had  beheldl  could  they  have  hetnl 
Mrs.  Mornington*s  omti^  such  as,  "Pray  doo^ 
look  so  wo^begone,  Mrs.  John,  or  you*U  rsjlly 
(righten  my  friends.  They  are  all  people  of  cob- 
sideration-^-society  that  you  have  not,  perba|)% 
been  accustomed  to :  thereforc  I  make  allowanoaa. 
But  look  at  my  daughter,  Miss  Mornington,  how 
$k4  comports  herseif — elegant  creature — and  tak» 
a  lesson  from  her.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  if  yom 
pleaae,  Mrs.  John— you  are  always  in  ihe  way — 
Irish  stnpidity.  Don*t  you  eee  I  wani  to  paas  yof| 
to  apeak  to  that  dear,  fashionable  Miss  Crowden^ 
A  genile  push^^a  «#fy  genile  push,  admonaabed 
poor  amazed  Aurora  that  times  were  chaoMd. 
Frt>m  ihe  petied,  cherished,  feted  heiress,  she liad 
beoonte  an  interloper — an  allen.  But  who  OMf 
follow  the  purse*pvoud  vulgaritieB,  the  smply-porM 
assumptions,  the  mortifications,  petty  insolen»e|^ 
and  long  train  of  impertinencesi  whioh.  foo» 
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Aurora,  the  sensitiTe,  refined  aad  higfa-bom  lady, 
iMd  to  contend  with  ? 

The  speaking  at  her  was  far  worse  than  speak* 
lag  to  her,  and  thia.waa  often  done  under  the  aa- 
imned  guiae  ofkindnesa.  Mrs.  M onungton  woald 
break  in  upon  her  daoghtcr^in-Uw'a  moming 
r«tirement  (how  different  to  the  maoner  formerlj 
«dopted  h  exclaiming,  **  I  hare  come,  Mm.  John, 
to  look  atter  my  poor  boy*8  bouaehold  f  I  hope 
yim  are  economical ;  I  know  jou  Irish  folks  are 
«Aen  not  rerj  thrilty,  thougb  I  auppose  you  were 
not  acoustomed  to  very  good  liring  in  your  father*8 
iMuae ;  but  my  aoa  has  been  bronght  np  in  a  luxu* 
fflona  way ;  all  ourfnenda  are  Iniurions — themoat 
oharming  people  in  the  world.  John  mighthare 
lored,  picked,  and  choaen  irhom  he  liked,  poor, 
poor  feUow  '*— here  a  deep  aigb.  **  Bot,  by  the 
Dy,  Mra.  John,  excuse  nie,  but  I  muat  aay  I  do 
ibiak  it  rather  extravagant  of  you  to  wear  that 
bandsome  silk  in  a  moming." 

'*A11  my  dresses  are  equally  good,**  replied 
Aurora,  rather  distantly. 

**  Ay,  ay,**  interrupted  Mra.  Momington,  spite- 
fully,  **  that  old  cheat  Chatterbin,  took  care  to 
bediien  you  to  good  purpose ;  but,  I  prcsume,  my 
•on  paid  for  thia  mourning,  and  theae  are  hard 
Ümes,  Hrs.  John — rery  hard  timea,  I  assure  you." 

Aurora  glanced  at  her  mother-in-law^a  Genoa 
Telveta  and  golden  chains,  but  held  her  peace. 

John  Momington  had  tauglit  her  a  salutary/Air 
•f  offending ;  by  what  proceas,  Ood  grant  gentle 
woiiittn*8  heart  may  aeldom  know.  But  it  had 
t»een  instilled ;  and  Aurora  feared  her  husband's 
frown — feared  bis  mother^s  tongue.  Yet  there 
wiB  a  look  in  Aurora*8  eye  which  quailed  them — 

•  Bteadfaat  took,  not  scomfui,  not  contemptuouB, 
so,  because  she  was  a  wife ;  but  it  was  a  look 
vfaich  made  Mrs.  Momington  hate  her,  and  which 
■uule  John  Momington  assert  bis  power,  with 
lou'l'vnicßd  anthority,  wbonever  an  opportunity 
fntented.  He  couid  not  say,  **  I  won*t  be  looked 
at  111  luut  way,  luadani,  I  am  not  your  inferior ;" 
bat  he  folt  it  at  hi3  heart,  and  the  victiro  was  in 
Ms  power.  Who  could  aave  her?  Who  could 
flbield  her  t  Who  oould  presume  to  hint  that  the 
kusband's  authority  was  unlawful,  or  tbemother*8 
eontomely  unjust? 

**  By  the  by,  Aurora,**  seid  John,  one  erening, 
ttf  bis  wife ;  (he  was  always  Ute  home  now,  irrita- 
ble and  barrassed  ;)  "  by  the  by,  didn*t  you  see 
sny  (riend,  Philip  Eardley,  at  that  horrid  old  Cha^ 
farbin*s — a  one-armed  fellow,  bot  a  fair  enslaver, 
»evertheless.  Bell  Selby  writes  home  that  he  is 
wery  sweet  on  Fanny ;  and  as  he  is  a  monstrous 
*el«Lni)le/  I  hope  Bell  may  pUy  her  cards  well, 
•Ad  bring  hlm  to  the  scratoh.  Do  yo«  remember 
Um,  Aurora?^ 

''  Tea,  Jobn,**  fidnUy  replied  bis  wifo. 

«'  Ye^  John,**  miroioked  her  husband ;  ''  why, 
whiit*R  the  matter  ?    Did  he  make  lore  to  you  f* 

There  was  no  reply ;  and  John  became  angry, 
ftpeating  bis  qnestion. 

*'  Oh,  pleaae,  John,**  pleadingly  urged  Airora, 

*  do  not  ask  roe  such  questions ;  indeed,  I  ought 
not  to  answer  them.*'    And  she  wept  bitteriy. 

**1  insist,  madam,  on  knowing  what  took  place 
beiween  you  and  Mr.  Eardley.  Did  he  make  Ioto 
%o  you,  madam,  or  did  yoM  make  lore  to  kirnt* 
«ried  John,  yiolently. 

«'  Ba  eentent,  dear  Jobs,  whea  I  teil  yoo  tluU 


Mrtbkig  woold  bare  indiieedme  lo  beoome  Fhaip 
Sardley*8  wife,**  replied  Aurora,  grmvely,  and  ^ry* 
ing  her  tears. 

John  feit  flattcred  by  the  preferenee  ahe  ba4 
accorded  to  bim  ;  and,  bia  wrath  being  mollified, 
be  laughingly  remarked,  **  WeU,  well,  Auren,  my 
k>Te,  don*t  make  a  fbss  about  it;  *twas  -wery  iiat»> 
ral  for  Phflip  to  fiül  m  lore  with  yoa;  but  yoo  had 
better  taste ;  and  so  there*s  an  end  of  it.  How^ 
ercr,  I  hope  Fanny  woot  be  such  a  gooee  aa  !• 
reiuse  bim,  because  he*8  only  one  am,  poor  fiel» 
low ;  things  are  not  so  bright  just  now,  that  sack 
a  Chance  for  one  of  the  girls  ought  to  be  thrown 
away.**  The  latter  portion  of  tbe  senience  was 
muttered  to  Umself,  and  Jobs  looked  bkek  and 
gloomy  enoogfa.  . 

Mra.  Selby  had  estabfished  bendf  with  tho 
pretty  Fanny  at  Kaples,  and  there  Philip  BardDof 
became  a  eonstant  Tisitor  at  her  palano,  beiag 
drawn  thither  in  the  first  instanee,  by  tbe  agreei^ 
ble  conversation  of  Mra.  Selby,  and  afterwarda 
attracted  by  the  amiable  and  lively  mannert  «1 
Francea  Momington.  That  young  kdy,  not  beinc 
in  the  least  degree  shy  or  resenred,  soon  eTineeil 
a  marked  preference  for  PhOip*a  society,  and  eon- 
trired  to  be  so  rery  sisterly,  so  Tery  oonfidentül 
«od  easy  in  her  demeanour  towards  bim,  that  tbe 
young  sailor  was  led  on  unawaree ;  and,  befetc 
he  wdl  knew  his  own  mind,  fonnd  bimself  eoun- 
gled  in  what  promised  to  beoome  a  ^^remarfcably 
serious  flirtation,**  as  the  English  gossipsTeaident fai 
Na|Ues  unanimoosly  declared.  At  this  jonctori» 
Mrs.  Selby  reoeired  a  letter  from  her  mother,  bo> 
seeching  her,  without  delay,  **  to  bring  Fanny^ 
matter  to  a  orisls,**  and,  if  possible,  to  bftTe  th« 
marriage  solemnised  without  retmroiDg  hone. 
The  reasons  she  assigned  were  of  a  strictiy  cooi> 
dential  natura ;  reasons,  which  too  soon,  bowerer, 
were  befbre  the  deluded  publie ;  but  Mrs.  SeUw 
perused  her  motber^s  letter  with  dismaj,  and  cal- 
ling  fbrth  all  her  hitent  energiee,  set  to  woilc 
industriously,  and  with  infinite  tact,  to  liring  abovt 
this  roost  desirable  end,  so  delicately  referred  to 
by  Mrs.  Momington.  Philip  liked  Fanny  eiceed- 
ingly,  thought  her  a  sweet,  dear,  natural  girl,and 
often  feit  indined  to  talk  to  her  abont  Aorora^i 
crael  treatment,  and  the  aching  Toid  at  hia  beari. 
But  ere  he  oould  quite  make  up  hia  mInd  to  do 
this,  he  found  bimself  one  moming  ttU-m-tete  wüh 
Mm.  Selby,  and  ere  they  separated,  be  had 
pledged  bimself  to  make  an  immediate  ofler  of  bis 
band  to  Fanny,  whoee  *^  bappiness  was  ai  stake 
for  life,**  Mrs.  Selby  had  assnred  PhiFip.  Tbe  oüer 
was  made,  and  oordially  acoepted ;  and  Philip  to 
his  own  surprise  and  consteroation,  fotmd  hiinseif 
on  the  ere  of  matrimouy.  Mrs.  Selby*s  talents  Ibr 
diplomacy  were  now  brought  into  daily  reqnJsitioa, 
in  Order  to  basten  her  sister*s  marrkge ;  and  m 
well  did  she  eiert  them,  that  after  a  ahort  engage- 
ment,  and  with  apparent  great  reluotanee  on  tfao 
part  of  the  fair  Francea  hertelf,  and  little  eise  o« 
Mrs.  8elby*s,  Philip  carried  his  pobit,  and  after 
writing  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Momington  for  tbeiroon* 
sent,  and  recelring  their  letters  of  warm  approba- 
tien  in  reply,  (''Settlements,  and  all  that  formal 
stuff,**  PbiUp  Said,  '*  could  wait  tili  they  retomod 
to  England,**)  the  marriage  waa  daly  solenmlsed 
at  tbe  Britiah  Smbasay.  Sbortly  aaerward«.  Mm. 
Selby  announoed  tbe  necesaity  of  bcrretoraing  to 
England  fiMthwith«  ob  matten  of  f     ' 
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tbe  ftffeoUooatelj  oouns^led  Philip  to  renuin 
abroad  for  «otne  liaie  longer ;  "  Dariiug  Fanny 
4oatoi  80  OD  Ifaüiao  life,  «ud  (he  clinuUe  «9  agreed 
wUh  her  svreet  love.**  Philip  did  not  like  (he 
fcltfa  of  Urs.  Selby  trarelling  houie  alone ;  bat  he 
was  an  easy-tempered  being,  and  Fanny  early 
began  to  rule.    So  the  widow  departed  alone,  fUll 

of  aiixieiy  to  reach  B ,  and  to  gain  an  insight 

ioto  ihe  true  atate  of  affaln  there.  They  were  fiir 
wome  thaa  ehe  had  anticipated,  and,  lull  of  horror. 
ibe  aliBOdt  regretted  that  she  had  returned  to 
witiMäi  the  downCU  and  diagraoe  that  no  longer 
•oukl,  by  any  possibUity,  be  «rarded  off.  Aurora  lis- 
teoei  to  her  account  ofFaniiy^a  briUiant  marriage, 
wkK  aenaatioos  indeflaable  to  herseU;  so  Tague, 
•oatTAdiotory,  and  myaterious  they  were.  What 
vaa  PtiUip  to  her,  or  ehe  to  bim?  The  fearfal 
gaif  she  had  prayed  for  yavrned  betwixt  them, 
wbea  ahe  became  the  wife  of  John  Momingtoo. 
Theo,  wherefore  thia  perpleiity,  thia  dull,  stupe- 
^injC  pain,  whioh  gatbered  ao  darkly  aronnd  her 
hb^t%  wben  she  thought  of  hiin  loring,  and  wed- 
4ed  to,  «aother?  iTet  Aurora  shrank  from  the 
na  of  auch  contemplationa,  and  her  pure  soul  re- 
Toltei  at  the  bare  idea  of  entertaining  a  paasion 
io  uiihdllowed.  Bttt  the  thonght  flashed  athirart 
her  dUtreaaed  and  vexed  niind.  Ihat  t/Dr.  Progin 
waa  fiillible,  if  there  «raa  no  truth  in  hia  worda, 
then  wUat  a  life  of  folly  had  her'a  been,  what  re- 
Bordo  ahe  had  to  etidure,  what  a  needleas  sacrifice 
had  l>eea  achieved  t  It  waa  but  a  lightning  flaah 
•f  thought,  for,  had  it  laateJ  ionger,  the  poor 
Tkstitn  had  beon  atruclc  down,  diuded  and  bewil* 
dered  with  the  ahock.  But  dorknesa  followed, 
and  aupdratition  reigaed  triuaiphant,  strangely 
nuited  Uy  a  religious  faich,  which  pioualy  inclined 
her  io  bolieve  aU  thinga  poasible  with  God,  and 
that  ioT  the  beneAt  of  the  huinaa  race  he  permit- 
led  hla  appointed  agenta  to  re.id  the  atarii.  And 
the  Wanderer,  who  daro  doubt  hit  power?  Had 
ht  not  r^ad  the  glittering  poge  with  those  wiae 
•oes  of  the  E  Mt,  who^e  meinory  ia  a  possos^ion 
for  over  ?  Tea,  aiid  che  taliaaian  of  the  Golden 
Heort  was  the  spoll  by  which  he  wielded  hia  power 
•Ter  tbe  last  of  her  raoe — the  Iriah  Desmond. 
*^  Heart  of  clay,  be  atrong  and  pure  as  thou  art," 
eried  the  votary,  preisiug  to  her  Ups  the  talisman 
fai  aecret,  '*  and  wlien  I  am  no  raore,  and  my  gol- 
deaaacret  revealed  to  him  who^n  it  rooat  concerna, 
14m,  perhapa,  a  te;u*  may  fall  for  her  who  aacri- 
fieed  hope  and  tuppineaa  to  save  the  beloved  of 
her  aottl.'* 

Fond  inaogination !  eouldst  thoo  bare  read  fntn- 
rity,  poor  Aurora,  with  whataickeningdiaappoint- 
nent  thou  wouldataasuredly  ha^e  flung  thy  golden 
Iraasare  where  no  human  eye  eoold  ever  pry  into 
teooatanta. 

CRAFTKR  rf. 

Ta^KB  waa  a  short  calm  aller  Urs.  Se1by*8  retum 
a  ba-sb  bcCire  the  storm  broke  in  all  ita  wild  de- 
laatating  fury.  Who  nijiy  describe  the  oonatem- 
ation  and  excitement  whieh  porvaded  the  coteriea 

ef  B ,  when  it  wasreported  that  lfomington*a 

baok  had  atopped  payment?  In  a  short  time  the 
^tiaatroua  ititeiligence  apread  with  eertainty, 
eoupled  with  rumora  of  the  utter  and  deplorab'le 
wma  wliicU  must  enaue  to  all  connected  with  it. 
Wbiap^ra  alao  be^a»  to  circulate  of  Mr.  Alfr«d't 


diaappearaoce ;  and  at  length  it  waa  openly  pror 
mulgated  that  he  had  gone  off  to  America,  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  bis  poaaeaaion.    Wher« 
ia  Old  Momington?  what  haa  become  of  the  oid 
swindler  f  waa  heard  on  all  sides  from  those  whoa« 
property  had  been  swallowed  up.    At  bis  hous« 
out  of  town,  akulking,  and  hiding  hb  miaery  and 
diagrace  f    Yes,  yes,  there  Old  Momlngton  waa 
found,  but  deaf  to  reproach,  heedless  of  min  ;  for 
he  was  found  dead  in  hia  library,  and,  to  all  ap* 
pearance,  he  had  been  dead  for  hours.    An  in» 
quest  was  held,  and  a  verdiet  returned  of ,  **  Died 
by  the  Visitation  of  God,  oocasioned  by  distress  of 
mind  inducing  apoplezy.**    But  wise  folks  shook 
their  heada,  and  mysteriously  hinted  the  dreadful 
affair  had  been  hushed  up;  in  short,  that  Mr. 
Mornington  had  put  an  end  to  his  miserable  ex» 
istenoe.    However,  the  Jury  expressed  a  different 
opinion,  and  they  were  qoite  as  likely  to  be  righl 
aa  the  sagacious  persons  who  differed  from  them« 
The  widow  took  refuge  with  her  daughter  Si^lby, 
and  thither  also  repaired  poor,  silly,  uttle  Julia^ 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  her  Kfe,  made  acquainted 
with  real  anguish.    Stupefiod,  stricken  down,  aD4 
shrinking  from  the  light  of  day,  John  Mornington 
cowered  beneath  the  blow,  acarce  understanding 
ita  fuU  extent    His  capacity,  never  rery  bright, 
and  hia  appreoiation  of  the  banking  detaUs,  nuvef 
very  clear,  did  not  improre  by  calamity ;  and  h# 
was  utterly  incapable  of  affording  Information  or 
aasistance.    The  truth  also  became  noisßd  abroad 
that  he  had  been  cheated  into  marrying  a  penni- 
less  girl,  whose  heart  he  was  breaking  by  unkuidv 
noss,  on  diacovering  the  iroposition  practis<Ml  by 
Mrs.  Ghatterbin.     It  ia  astonisbing  how  evil  re- 
ports  aocumuUte  and  fly.    From  the  north  and 
from  the  south,  from  the  east  and  from  tbe  weat^ 
they  gather  and  Cluster  round  the  fallen  wretch, 
Vainly  Aurora  essayed  to  comfort  her  unhappy 
busband— in  the  day  of  adversity  he  had  no  prop 
whereon  to  lean,  and  he  scorned  to  rest,  even  for 
a  while,  on  gentle  woman^s  sootMng.  He  reputsed 
her  witli  coldness,  and,  wrapt  up  in  egotidm  and 
selfishness,  moodily  abstained  from  discussion  of 
the  past,  or  consultation  as  to  their  future  hopes« 
Aurora  was  denied  admittance  at  Mrs.  Selby^s ; 
and  in  her  own  desolate  home  she  awaited  in 
sUent  suspense,  from  day  to  day,  her  husband*t 
Signal  for  removing  from  their  luxurioua  abode, 
John  had  told  her  be  was  a  beggar — irretrievably 
ruined  and  disgraced— and  that  he  could  not  dig; 
to  beg  he  was  ashamed.    What  was  to  be  done  f 
Willingly  John  Mornington  would  have  fled  from 

B ^  but  he  had  no  funds  at  his  di^tposal.  Peopl« 

rather  feit  for  him  too ;  he  had  been  kept  In  the 
dark  by  hla  father  and  brother,  and  had  no  U| 
meaning  about  him.  He  gavo  up  all  he  had  ia 
the  World ;  be  could  do  no  more,  and  the  tide  of 
populär  sympathy  set  in  towards  the  junior  part- 
ner of  this  once  highly-estimated  firm.  That  h# 
was  unkind  to  his  wife  was  nothing;  with  do* 

meatic  matters,  the  business  world  of  B had 

nothing  to  do.  John  had  been  amongst  them  all  hia 
life,  and  the  **rich  Mominptons'*  were  assoclated 

with  the  local  impressions  of  B in  their  minds; 

therefore  John  waa  not  so  hardly  dealt  with  aa  ho 
migbt  have  been,  and  frienda  of  the  fainily  came 
forward  to  assidt  him.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
raonths,  Mrs.  Selby  tumed  her  back  on  the  scene 
of  thoae  family  misfortunea,  and,  taking  her  sistor 
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JulU  as  a  coinpaiiion,  resorted  to  a  disUBt  water- 
Ing-plttce,  wbere  shc  eventuully  lixed  her  resiü- 
ence.  J«>hn,  «fter  remuving  to  a  hunible  liouee 
in  a  contined  »treet,  obuüited  a  lucrcantile  aitua- 

Hon  iti  B ,  with  a  verj  nioderale  ealary  ;  for 

the  present,  H rs  Moruiiigton  continued  with  her 
0011 ;  Mrs.  Selby  thought  it  better — the  was  so 
••  auAettIcd  ;"  and  wheu  darliog  Faimv  and  Philip 
returued  to  England,  ißtry^  no  doubt,  would  be  so 
delighted  to  have  uiuuiroa  with  them.  Alaa! 
Gonerü  and  Regan  fled,  and  Fanny  was  to  prove 
Ihe  Cordelia.  Poor  weak  wonian!  Aurora  pitied 
2ier  dceply  ;  cndured  patiently  all  her  frettulness 
•nd  rode,  intfulting  behnviour,  and  repaid  it  with 
attention,  bccaus«  she  had  fallen  froni  a  high 
estate,  and  the  synipathies  of  a  Desmond  never 
failed  under  such  circumsunces.  In  her  strait 
ened  home,  on  straightened  means,  Aurora  first 
understood  the  bitter  lesson  of  actual  poverty ; 
In  the  old  cliateau  it  had  been  a  roniance  of  pov- 
#rty,  ncver  realized  in  cold«  biting,  petty  detail». 

Besides,  then  she  was  a  hopeful,  young,  and  in- 
eiperienced  girl,  with  lifo  beforc  her,  and  happi- 
iiesa  too.  AW,  alas!  how  changed  the  aspect 
of  all  things!  Mrs.  Mornington,  dcserted  by  her 
former  acquaintanccs,  and  not  able  to  endure  the 
mortifications  heaped  upon  her,  shut  herseif  up 
in  the  small  Chamber  appropriated  for  her  m^e, 
waited  on  and  tended  by  Aurora,  whom  she  in 
eulted  and  reviled  on  erery  opportunity ;  her  time 
was  paased  in  selfish  lamentations,  and  in  peevisli 
oomplainU  of  bodily  ailments — the  conscquence 
of  iucreasing  years  and  anxicty  of  mind. 

John  Mornington,  not  iniproved  by  adrersity, 
began  to  contract  habits  of  excess,  eiiding  in  fre- 
quent  inebriety,  which  shocked  and  afflieted  his 
poor  wtfe  more  than  anght  that  had  gone  before. 
J3h» — Kelly  Biancas  princess  of  the  ancient  and 
chiTalrous  Dcsmonds — stood  alone  in  her  desohi- 
lion,  aniid  the  ruins  and  wrcck  of  her  young  lifeV 
peace.  But  there  was  eTen  then  one  drop  of 
•weetness  left  in  this  brimming  cup  of  bitters. 
She  had  sared  him,  so  fondly  loved,  from  a  threat- 
ened  fearfui  doom ;  Philip  Eardley  was  safe, 
though  she  was  sacrt6ced.  There  was  a  secret 
clinging  belicf  in  poor  Aurora*s  inmost  beart  of 
clay,  that  Philip  still  cherished  her  memory — still 
remembered  with  tendemeea  the  early  love- 
dream,  so  transient  and  so  beautiful ;  and  that, 
wben  he  leamt  the  trutli  (and  he  would  leam  it 
when  she  was  no  more),  he  would  do  her  justice, 
and  give  a  sigh  for  the  hard  and  mysteriuus  fete 
which  had  divided  them.  She  Judged  of  Philip 
by  herself,  and  forgot  how  widely  sundered,  and 
bow  difPerent  were  their  paths  through  the  wilder- 
neos ;  one  beset  with  thorns  and  briars,  the  othcr 
strewed  with  flowers  beneath  summer  skles.  Far 
was  it  from  Aurora*a  pure  mind  toent<jHain  awish 
that  Philip  Eardley  should  cherish  aught  towards 
ber  inimical  to  his  peace,  or  anght  that  was  un* 
IMlowed  In  God's  sight.  It  was  but  a  natural 
lingering  weakness,  scaroe  deserving  the  name  of 
Tanity,  which  made  her  sometimes  tbink  bow  he 
would  feel  and  look  if  thcy  ovor  uiet  again.  The 
expertcnce  was  Touchsafed  ere  the  contents  of 
tiie  golden  heart  were  revealed. 

In  procesa  of  time,  Mr.  and  Mri.  Eardley  re« 
tumed  to  their  own  land ;  Philip  purchased  an 
estate  in  the  yicinity  of  the  watering-pUice  where 
Mrs.  8elby  had  fi;^ed  her  abodf,  «na  wbere  JuUa 


stiU  renudned  her  companion  in  angle  blccM<- 
nesa.  As  to  Alfred,  he  had  disappeared  in  tbe 
gold  regions,  and  Julia  prognoeticated  that  he 
would  one  day  returo  triun)phantly,  and  pay  pria- 
cipal  aud  iuterest,  besides  leaving  enough  to  bitild 
a  palace  of  tbe  preeioits  ore,  Ftoddcd  witU  dia* 
monds.  Fanny  had  presented  her  hveband  with 
several  fine  cliUdrcu,  and  Aurora  daeped  to  htt 
boeom  one  little  sickly,  miserable  infant,  vhcnn  the 
father  uever  noticed,  and  Mrs.  Mdmington  de> 
tested,  because  it  cried,  and  disturbeü  her  rett; 
for  the  partitions  of  the  ill-built  house  tbey  inha> 
bited  were  not  ihick  enoagh  to  shvi  out  sucb 
**  domeetic  music.*'  Gladiy  her  mother  accepted 
Fanny^s  procrastuaated  invitation,  to  paj  Philip 
and  her  a  *Moig  visit;**  the  children  had  beea 
ailing,  the  maneion  had  been  under  repair,  and 
various  otber  itenis  were  enumerated,  to  aeroiul 
for  the  appareiit  neglect.  Mrs.  MomingtonV  de- 
parture  was  a  sensible  relief  te  Aurora — it  enabkd 
her  to  devote  more  time  to  the  poor  babe,  and 
she  needed  rest  for  herseif.  Rest!  who  woidd 
hsTe  recognized  in  the  wasted  shadow,  eowering 
beneath  her  husband's  violence,  the  gay,  beautiAv 
creature,  idling  away  her  time  in  the  ennnj  gar* 
dens  of  the  old  chateau,  flitting  about  Dr.  Progia 
like  a  butterfly,  and  coaxing  him  to  read  the  stanf 
— a  moth  fluttering  around  the  flame  to  its  ows 
certain  destruetion. 

John  Momington^s  habits  became  nore  aod 
more  confirmed ;  he  seldon  retumed  bome  sober, 
usually  late  at  night,  from  some  disreputable  orgiei 
in  the  neighboihood  afW  business  honrs  were 
over.  Once,  when  Aurora  gently  remonstrated^ 
the  man  Struck  her ;  from  that  hoiir  abe  waBBste^ 
and  death  was  written  on  her  bce. 

John  rarely  heard  from  his  sisten« ;  and  wbco 
they  did  write,  Aurora  was  not  named.  Fanny't 
epistles  were  filhni  with  descriptions  (whieb  Joia 
nerer  read)  of  her  wonderful  chihlren ;  and  Mm 
Selby*8  eontained  cood  adrice,  and  at  Christmas 
a  fiTc-pound  note  lor  '*  dear  John,**  which  dear 
John  took  care  to  pocket  for  bis  own  espedal 
behoof. 

At  length  a  Christmas  tide  approacbed,  and  the 
snow  lay  deepon  the  ground,  and  Aait>ra  and  her 
little  eon  were  almoet  as  white  as  the  nH)w*-(tbe 
poor  mother  ofien  yeamed  that  togetlier  they 
might  be  swathed  in  the  same  shroud,  'twas  se 
cold  a  World  to  leare  him  in) — wben  a  letter, 
couched  in  brotherly  terms,  from  Philip  Eardley, 
addressed  to  John,  and  containing  roany  kiaid 
messages  from  Fanny,  was  placed  in  Aiirora*s 
hands  by  her  well-pleased  husband,  whoee  antici- 
pations  reeembled  tliose  of  a  schoolboy — imme- 
nity  from  work,  and  k>U  of  eating  and  drinking. 
The  Ictter  containod  an  urgent  invitation  to  pa« 
the  Christmas  week  at  Eardley  Grange,  including 
the  trio — father,  mother,  and  ohild.  Aurora  shrank 
from  the  meeting ;  she  was  ashamcd  of  her  hus- 
band— ashamed  of  her  own  bowed-down,  shabby 
appearanoe,  and,  alas!  ashamed  of  her  wan  and 
miserable-looking  boy.  But  John  U^tened  not  te 
objections^he  was  doeided  to  go,  and  tbere  wae 
no  appeal  from  bis  ist 

Th«  joumey  was  performed  m  a  stage^coad^ 
as  suited  their  scanty  means;  and  at  a  certai» 
point  of  the  high-road,  as  evening  was  closing  ia, 
a  Ittxnrioua  carriage  awaited  their  descent  fron 
tbe  ooBUUoii  Tehlc&i  to  ooa?ey  tbem  ecr—  tbe 
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eoonCrT  ko  PhiKp  BArdtey*8  semt  Gold  and  weary, 
die  paerish  ehild  nesUed  in  &  fM>f^  conier«  Bayiiig, 
**  lUronia,  why  haveo^l  you  a  nice  carrUge  to  riüe 
talikethia?^ 

Before  Aurora  conld  reply,  her  husband,  with 
«  hotne  luugh,  interrupted  her,  exclaiming, 
**  Why  ?  you  aiily  urchin,  beeause  she  was  a  cheat, 
and  her  hMeoua  old  aunt  aa  well,  tbat^s  why." 

A  Ümid  and  gcntle  **  Oh  1  John,  douHspeak  so 
to  tbe  rhild/*  produced  a  rüde  **  üold  your 
tengne." 

A  tear  on  Aarora*8  white  choek  was  kissed  off 
bj  her  littlo  boy,  who,  cUsping  his  mother  round 
tbe  neck,  whispered,  **  I  know  youVe  not  a  cheat, 
Bj  own  mamfna ;  I  )ove  you  so.** 

Aarom  looked  out  in  the  cold  prospect,  and  on 
Ihe  glitteriiig  snow ;  but  it  was  congeniiü  to  her 
fedin^  for  there  was  a  cold  at  her  heart  which 
M  tanshine  oonld  eradiate  and  warm.  *'  Poor  lit- 
tleereature,**  she  sighed  inwardly,  as  tho  boy  dos- 
•d  in  her  armts  **  wbat  will  beconie  of  you  when 
I  tm  gone?  This  is  my  last  Ghristmas  on  earth  ; 
tbe  snow  will  gather  od  my  gravA  ere  another  sea- 
•on  comes  round.** 

The  approach  to  the  Orange  was  throngh  n 
BoMe  chestnutavenue,  and  the  dwelluig  itself  was 
t  fine  old  structure  oi  the  Elizabethan  era.  Itwas 
Philip*»  homo ;  it  might  havo  been  her's — it  had 
beoa  offered  to  her.  Poor  Aurora,  she  was  but 
bantaa,  and  these  and  kindred  thoughts  crowded 
into  her  mind.  A  kind  word,  a  pressure  of  the 
band  from  her  husband,  had  assisted  to  dispel 
them ;  it  was  not  priration  or  even  incessant  anx- 
iety  which  had  brougbt  Aarora  low— it  wa.s  the 
OQtraged  and  desolated  spirit,  scathed  by  the  in- 
flietion  of  wrong.  Her  head  swam  and  her  foot« 
•teps  fiUtered  as,  ushered  into  a  spacious  saloon, 
•he  fbund  herseif  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  com- 
ptnT.though,  as  Fanny  had  said,  they  were  strictly 
a  fiiaiily  party.  But  the  blooming  childrcn  and 
their  gorerness,  according  to  custom,  were  in  the 
•partment  before  dinher.  Mrs.  Selby  and  Julia 
li»  were  there,  and  Mrs.  Momington,  looking  al- 
most  u  oonsequential  as  in  her  palmy  days.  Au- 
rort heard  a  well-remembered  Toiee — she  feit  her 
bind  kindly  taken,  and  the  voice  said,  **  Hy  old 
friend,  Mrs.  John  Momington,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
70a.**  And  this  was  Philip*s  greeting  to  her,  after 
jeara  of  Separation :  her  who  had  died  ten  thou- 
«ad  deaths  to  save  him.  Aurora  could  not  speak ; 
bat  Philip  had  tunied  away  to  run  after  one  of  his 
•ucy  boys,  who  pulled  papa*8  coat-tafl. 

"Philip,  my  love,**  cried  his  wife,  in  a  peremp- 
tory  tone,  **  don*t  make  such  a  noise,  you  really 
encoarage  the  children  to  be  tiresome.**  Thcn, 
spproaching  Aurora,  in  a  patronising  way-  the 
eondeacension  of  the  rieh  towards  the  poor— the 
•legantly-attired  lady  mildly  cont'mued,  **I  am 
•iraid  you  aro  not  very  strong,  Mrs.  John,  or  your 
Kttie  boy  either;  per'haps  thejouniey  has  tired 
you.  Tou  wotild  like  to  rotiro  to  your  room,  would 
700  not?  Pray,  let  me  aasist  you,  Mrs.  Morning> 
ton.**  Aurora  silently  gaxed  on  the  Speaker;  ehe 
rtoorered  now — the  pang  gave  way  to  an  unnat- 
Ural  ealmness,  when  Philip*s  curelera  recognition 
was  o?er,  Fanny  had  grown  stout,  and  really 
bandsoroe ;  she  looked  f^upremely  happy  and  con- 
tented,  and  her  extremely  beautifui  children  clu;*- 
tered  round  her,  forming,  as  Mrs.  Mominston  de- 
olacad,  **  t  {üotoro  rarely  to  be  Men,  and  worth 


looking  at.*'  Phüip,  too,  bad  become  tho  portlf 
papa,  and  his  bronzed  coimtennnce  beameil  with 
contentment  and  good  humour ;  and  this  was  tho 
lorer  of  her  youth,  whom  Aurora  had  ofien  fan- 
cied  retaining  a  aecret  and  sacred  rcmembrance  of 
lost  love.  It  W1S  clear  thnt  if  he  did  rettiin  afiy 
remembrance  of  tbe  circumstance,  it  was  to  b« 
heariily  ashamed  of  it,  and  to  think  what  a  fool 
the  girl  had  been  to  refuse  him,  and  many  John 
Momington.  There  was  not  a  tum  of  hii«  eye,  or 
a  tone  of  his  Toice,  to  indicate  that  Philip  Eaniley 
contempUited  Aurora  with  any  other  fceling  thaii 
thut  of  astonuhnient  that  such  a  personal  chnnge 
could  be  wroughtin  the  course  ofypars.  A  slight 
dash  of  pity,  perhaps,  mingicd  with  his  Observa- 
tion of  her  WHSted  form  and  pallid  brow  ;  but  he 
knew  that  her  husband  had  been  **  unfortunate** 
^not  that  it  was  poatihle  John  Momington  could 
l>e  harsh  or  nnkind.  Jolin  was  his  darling  Fanny*i 
brothor — John  was  Mrs.  8elby*s  brother,  and 
Julia*«  brother ;  and  these  ladies  saw  no  fault  in 
him :  ho  had  **  a  siekly,  peevish  wife,**  thor  said, 
'*  more  the  pity.**  There  was  not  an  individnal 
prcsent  who  beÜeved  the  angel  of  death  oven^had- 
owed  them,  gazing  down  with  glassy  eyes  on  the 
victim  of  a  false  taith.  But  she  recopitscd  the 
cold  flapping  of  the  dark  angcKs  winps,  and  thai 
coolcd  her  biiming  brain  and  feverish  pulse  with 
assnrancce  of  soon  being  beyond  the  reach  of  mor- 
tal  ills. 

With  real  raotheriy  feeling,  Fanny  regarded  her 
shy  little  oephew ;  but  the  boy  could  not  be  hi» 
duced  for  a  long  time  to  conaort  with  bis  consine. 
At  length  they  won  him  over  completely,  and, 
being  generous,  high-spiritcd  childrcn,  the  andca- 
ble  contention  never  was  settied  of  which  was  te 
take  espccial  Charge  of  **  poor  little  Johnny,**  be- 
eause he  was  **  so  poorly,  and  so  shy.** 

**  Ifs  qnite  dreadfui  to  look  at  John*s  child,* 
said  Fanny  to  her  husband,  **  it  makes  my  heart 
ache,  he  looks  so  starved  and  wretched.  I  don*i 
think  hell  Titc  long.** 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear,**  replied  Philip,  "  you're 
so  accustoined  to  see  our  own  beauties,  that  yo« 
don*t  understand  other  peopIe*8  children  at  all.* 
And  Philip  proudly  thought  of  his  lo?cly  and 
blooming  flock. 

**  That*s  very  true,  my  love,"  responded  Fanny, 
*'  but  Fve  been  thinking  it  u  ill  be  a  kindnesä  to 
John  if  we  ask  this  poor  little  creature  to  stay  • 
while  with  our  durlings.  He  requires  companion* 
ship  and  change,  Vm  sure.  Ilis  mother  was  al- 
ways  very  odd,  very  wayward,  befoi-e  she  mar- 
ried  John,  and  Vm  sure  it  was  a  bad  thing  she 
ever  did ;  for,  as  it  turned  out,  John  might  bave 
done  niuch  better  for  hiniself.** 

**  She  was  a  most  lovely  prl,  my  prctty  Fanny,** 
sniU  Philip,  patting  his  wife*s  cheek  fondiy,  'Und 
you  know  I  had  a  weakness  for  her  once  myself^ 
before  I  saw  you.** 

**  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Philip,**  retortcd  Fanny, 
angrily— **  weakness,  indeed,  just  as  if  «A«  wouid 
have  refused  j/ou,  if  you  had  asked  her.** 

Philip  langhed  ;  and  had  he  not  been  so  bron» 
ed,  he  might  probably  have  bluobed ;  as  it  was,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  todteturb  the  flattering 
conolusion  whieh  his  wife  had  arrived  at,  so  he 
merely  rejoined,  "  Well,  poor  thing,  there*a  ne 
trace  of  beamty  leR,  8be*U  make  nobody  jeele« 
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Bow ;  and  as  to  her  poor  boj,  ]Le«p  bim,  by  aU 
meanB,  my  darÜDg.** 

So  tbe  affkir  was  arranged  without  eTen  eoo- 
•ulting  Aurora.  John  waa  careased  and  feted  by 
all  bis  affeciionate  relatives,  but  few  troabled 
themseWes  about  his  wife — *'  she  moped  and  sulk- 
ed,*"  Mrs.  Selby  declared,  '*qaiteaQooyiugly,evi. 
iently  desiriog  to  pass  for  a  martyr.  John  ought 
lo  have  had  a  -fine,  high-spirited,  sensible  woman 
for  his  wlfe,  not  a  hatt-wUd  Irish  girl,  such  aa  Mrs. 
John  had  been.** 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  ago,  Mrs.  Solby,  since 
lier  you  desiznate  as  **  Mrs.  John"*  was  a  wild, 
^'^PPy  gii*!-  It  was  difficult  to  recognise  the  Irish 
**  princess**  now  in  the  broken-hearted,  dying  wife. 

*'  And  so,  Johnny  dear,  I  am  to  part  with  you, 
It  seems,^*  said  Aurora  tenderly  to  her  child.  *  *'  I 
am  to  retum  home  without  you ;  do  yoa  like  best 
tostay  here,  dear?" 

The  boy  hung  his  head,  and  for  a  long  time  kept 
iUenoe ;  then,  gently  sliding  his  little  thin  band 
into  his  roother*s,  he  said,  **  rll  go  home,  mamma, 
If  you  wish  me  to  go.  But  Gerald  Eardley  has  got 
auch  a  nice  little  brown  pony  of  his  very  own,  and 
he  says,  when  the  snow  goes,  I  may  ride  on  it 
wbeneTer  I  like.    Only  think  of  that^  mamma?'' 

The  roother  said  no  more ;  checking  a  heary 
ligh,  the  silont  prayer  arose,  **  Bring  me  to  thy- 
aeif^  0  God,  in  tbine  own  way,  and  then  m  mercy 
take  me  home.**  It  was  difficult  to  analyse  whait 
train  of  subtle  thought  gave  immediate  rise  to  the 
heary  sigh  and  the  sileut  prayer :  coukl  it  be  be- 
taase her  only  chüd  seemed  so  wiUing  to  resign 
her  for  mere  solfish  gratificatious?  Rare  and 
charmiog  to  him,  poor  ^llow,  child  of  sorrow  as 
he  was,  were  these  ümocent  pleasures ;  it  was  nat- 
«ral  he  should  cleave  to  them— it  was  human  na- 
iure.  But  of  human  nature  Aurora  was  weary ; 
4here  was  not  a  green  spot  on  earth  whereon  she 
oould  reat :  and  what  if  she  had  been  a  dupe  of 
•uperstitious  credulity  ? — what  then  ?  Why,  then 
she  had  taken  her  fate  into  her  own  hands,  and 
cast  the  niling  band  of  Omnipotence  aside  ?  And 
what  a  destiny  9he  had  wove !  But  was  it  too 
late — even  at  tbis  awfui  elevcnth  hour — to  seek 
the  Rock  of  ages,  and  there  to  build  up  a  hope 
for  eternity^to  cast  that  fatal  golden  heartaway, 
and  in  its  place  to  clasp  the  priceless  cross  ?  No 
money  needed  to  purchase  that  jewel  beyond  cost 
— nothing  save  a  bleeding  contrite  heart  of  clay  I 

Ko  lingering  fond  farewells  detained  Aurora  a 
moment  beyond  the  appointod  hour  of  departure 
from  tbe  Grange.  Little  Johnny,  happy,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  blooming  companions,  did  not  even 
cast  a  wistful  glance  towards  his  mother;  and 
Philip  Eardley,  warmly  shaking  hands  with  John, 
«s  he  oscorted  them  to  the  carriagc  waiting  to  con- 
▼ey  them  to  meet  the  stage,  smllingly  bade  a  care- 
less  "Good  monilng"  to  Aurora,  and  politely 
trusted  she  would  soon  recover  her  usual  health. 
Oh,  World,  World,  it  ia  thy  way !  Thou  foolisb, 
blind,  time-serving,  tufl-hunting,  deccitful,  beart- 
less,  hello w  world!  Thcre  is  no  resting-place  for 
the  noble  heart,  self-sacrificing  and  grand,  even 
äiitsfollyl 

Moody  and  discontentad,  John  Momington  re- 
ionied  to  his  humble  dwelling,  doubly  disgusted 
with  the  poeitien  he  oecupied,  and  more  prone 
Ihaa  ever  to  regard  the  hapless  woman  wbom  be 
had  manied  aa  the  author  of  mucb  of  hit  iU4br- 


tune.'  His  sisters  aud  his  mother  cootbnaUj  Iri4 
him  how  muoh  better  he  inigbt  have  dooe  for 
bimself ;  they  forgot  her  beauty,  her  jouUi,  har 
Chance  of  being  wooed  in  those  bright  early  dajt 
for  herseif  alone.  What  wonder  they  forgot  tU 
Ulis,  when  Philip  Eardley  rejected  those  memoriei 
of  youth  with  derision !  Aurora  entered  their  dark 
dwelling  with  asliudder :  a  darker  one  awaited  het 
ere  long,  and  the  mortal  frame  recoiledfromtU 
contemplation.  She  must  die  alone ;  her  pilkm 
smoothed  by  the  meniars  band,  wbo,  fortunately, 
beneath  a  rough  exterior  poasoesed  a  wonum'i 
heart.  John  seldom  entered  tbe  sick  woau'i 
Chamber,  and,  when  he  did,  seldom  aober:  aod 
thus  old  Kelly  Blane's  idol  tumed  her  face  to  thi 
waU,  and  prepared  to  meet  her  God.  EarthWjojt 
and  eartlily  sorrows  faded — faded  then  to  ahädovi 
vague  and  dim;  and  her  last  night  on  earth, 
slightly  delirious,  Aurora  wandered  in  tliegardeni 
of  the  old  chateau  by  moonlight,  while  fr»«  tb« 
dark  forest  re-echoed  the  angel  hymns  of  paradiie. 
She  cried,  "  I  am  going  into  the  dark  shadova,  bat 
I  am  not  afraid,  for  the  angels  are  in  the  ibrest,** 
and  so  feil  asleep. 

John  was  in  a  dmnken  Stupor  when  she  pa«ed 
away ;  and  the  nezt  moming  the  woeping  eeivaol 
girl,  wom  out  with  watching,  uaed  but  little  cer^ 
mony  in  acquainting  him  with  the  awful  eveoL— 
For  an  hour  or  two  he  appeared  strickeo  dowa 
with  shame  and  grief ;  but  old  babits  revived,  en 
**  dust  to  dust**  was  pronounced  over  the  reaiaiBS 
of  one  wbo  had  indeed  been  a  wiUing  victim  oa 
the  altar  of  a  falsa  faith — the  loveliest  and  swecftp 
est  victim  ever  adomed  for  aacrifice  with  anS' 
ranth  garlanda. 

To  tbe  handfl  of  her  hanible  attendant,  pooi 
Aurora  had  confided  a  small  packet  addressed  ta 
Philip  Eardley,  receiving  the  woman's  proiuise  ta 
doliver  it  in  person,  and  to  repeat  tli€  mother'f 
parting  solenm  benediction  (o  her  child.  The  pro- 
mise  was  fiiitbfully  performed :  and  when  Johnny 
heard  üiat  he  never  more  would  sec  his  dtttz 
mamma,  sorely  be  wept,  and  for  long  he  refuaed 
to  be  pacified.  But  time  worked  swiltly  with  th« 
child— can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  time  werke 
so  swiftly  with  the  man  f — beartng  healuig  on  ili 
wings,  and  dispensing  balm. 

Philip  Eardley  opeujed  the  packet  addressed  to 
bimself  with  some  curiosity  and  surpriee ;  it  coo- 
tained  a  golden  heart,  aocompanied  by  a  letter, 
which  had  been  written  by  Aurora,  immedbtely 
after  her  retum  home,  when  she  fcüt  her  end  ss 
rapidly  drawing  nigh.  Its  contents  were  those: 

''  Philip  Eardley,— Long  before  I  first  saw  yoQ, 
this  golden  heart  waa  wom  next  my  own.  Itcoa- 
tains  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  is  written  the  pre* 
diction  of  an  astrologer— the  Wanderer  of  agea 
I  promised  never  to  reveal  the  prediction,  save  at 
the  hour  of  death.  When  you  read  it,  you  read 
my  litt's  history.  Destroy  it,  unscen  by  oäier  eyas, 
and  give  the  golden  heart  to  my  poor  boy.  M| 
poor  boy  I  From  tbe  grave  I  plead  ibr  him.  Ke( 
because  he  ia  mine,  but  that  he  ia  the  child  of 
John  Momington.  Save  bun  from  evil  hifluence ; 
keep  him  with  your  children,  or  place  him  ai 
schooL  Frances  has  a  mother^s  heart,  and  I  oom* 
mand  the  motherless  child  to  your  notice. 

AraORA   MOBHIKOTOII.'' 

Philip  waa  alone ;  yet  with  some  conlusion  h« 
opaoed  the  golden  heart,  and  ibimd  the  sfip  d 
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piper,  wbich  rtn  thm^  written  in  mlnote,  bot  fair 
cbtracters— **Siiffcr  not  the  h&nd  to  follow  the 
§ift  of  th j  heart ;  or  so  surely  sluül  the  widow*B 
eoif  encirde  thj  brow,  aod  a  bloodj  ahroud  swathe 
thy  belored,  ere  the  May  moon  fadeth.  With 
tbee  he  perMietb ;  wWumt  thee  he  proepereth,** 
lo  mute  astoniahmeDt,  Philip  Eardley  regarded 
tbe  nyntic  paper,  and  at  length  he  broke  «lenee, 
eioUining,  **  Can  it  be  posaible  tbat  Aurora  Des- 
mooil  actually  believed  tbia,  and  acted  upon  it  ? 
Wbat  a  fbrtonate  escape  I  had  froni  a  woman  who 
eonkl  tnarrj  one  man  when  aho  loved  another.— 
It*«  qaite  complioated,  »  hen  one  thinka  of  her  ez- 
tnoniinary  delttsioo.  I  wouid  not  have  mj  fiür 
fanoT  See  lA«f#  (and  Philip  cast  Aurara*t  letter 
•nd  the  predkjtlon  into  tbe  fire  together,  where 
tbeT  ipeedtly  oonaamed)  on  any  acoount  whate  ver ; 
ibe'd  nerer  oease  her  bantering.  Aa  to  the  poor 
b(»y,  I  tappoee  John  Momington  can  take  care  of 
bis  own  child ;  boweter,  I  ahall  hear  what  Fanny 

Fanny  aaid,  '*  It  was  Tery  odd  that  Mri .  John 
had  sent  a  tnimpery  locket  to  her  buaband,  re* 
qaesting  him,  indeed,  to  giTO  it  to  the  child.  It 
WM  rastly  romantic  and  doloroua,  no  doobt ;  but 
Ytut  had  Philip  to  do  with  it?**  As  to  littlo 
Johnny,  he  would  be  attended  to,  "  of  oonrse ;" 
iod  it  was  soon  decided  tliat  it  was  quite  time  to 
•eod  hiio  to  school — John  Momington,  senior, 
bdngabout  to  join  bis  brotber  Alfred  in  the  dis- 
tint  regions  where  the  gold  reapers  oongregate. 

Bre  Johnny  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  he 
kad  bartered  the  golden  heart  for  some  school- 
boy'fl  banble ;  profoondly  arguing  that  a  knife 
with  iiz  bladea,  or  such  like  acquisition,  was  of 
$u  more  intrinelo  value  to  him  than  a  girPs  oma- 
nent.  He  retained  some  recollection  of  a  pale 
jflent  shadow,  which  used  to  glide  round  his  bed, 
ttd  always  tend  him  with  sot^  and  foiidling  love, 
ind  Johnny  opined  it  might  be  his  mother.  Such 
ibtdows  haunt  us  all,  perchance,  sometimes ;  but 
how  truly  it  has  been  remarked,  that  **the  veil 
wbich  conceals  futority  was  woveu  by  the  band  of 
Merey.**~iro^^*a  InttrucUir. 


MEMORIES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Wbo  aays  a  parent*s  heart  most  break, 

A  weeping  mother  sink  ? 
A  kinder,  truer  woioe  I  hear, 
Wbich  e*eB  beside  that  raonmfui  hier, 

Whence  parents^eyes  would  hopelees  shrink, 
Bida  weep  no  more---0  hearta  bereft, 

How  Strange  to  thee  that  moumful  soond, 
Sid  parenta  o*er  their  only  son, 
Feding  more  bitteriy  alone 

Forfrienda  tbat  press  offldona  rennd. 

S*en  such  an  awfbl  soothing  calm 

We  soraotimes  aee  alight 
Od  Christian  moumera,  while  they  wait 
In  rilence,  by  some  ohurch-yard  gate, 

Thelr  summons  to  the  holy  rite. 
Far  better  they  should  sleep  awbile 
^  Within  the  Ghorch*s  ahade, 
Kor  wake  until  new  beaven,  new  eartb, 
Meet  for  their  new  immortal  birth 

For  iheir  abidiog  place  be  nade. 


Tben  pasa,  ye  moumers,  cheerly  on, 

Through  prayer  unto  the  tomb ; 
Still,  as  ye  watch  life's  fiilUng  leaf, 
Oathering  from  every  loss  and  grief 

Hope  of  new  spring  and  endless  bome« 
Then  cheerly  to  yonr  work  again, 

Witli  hearts  new  braoed  and  set 
To  run  entire  love^s  blessed  race, 
As  rooot  for  those,  who  fiu:e  to  face, 

Over  tbe  c^ve  their  Lord  bave  mei. 


THE  AMPHIBIOUS  CITT. 

On  ahotsumraer  day,  I  lefl  La  RocheUe  wUk 
my  face  to  the  north.  Tbis  part  of  the  westem 
coast  of  France  is  rery  picturesque ;  but  ihm 
picturesque  was  not  my  object  just  then.  I  mere- 
ly  wanted  to  see  the  birthpUce  of  certain  sheU- 
fish  wbich  I  had  deyoured  with  extraordinary 
satisfaction  at  the  table  cThöU  of  the  modest  inn 
which  I  had  selected  with  the  betitting  bumili^ 
of  a  fbot  traveller.  They  were  mussels ;  bui 
such  mussels  ! — so  soh,  so  rieb,  so  delicate  ci 
flavor!  and,  what  was  more  they  had  astory,  in- 
▼ested  with  ahuost  a  romantic  iuterest.  At  anj 
rate  there  waa  something  K>  be  seen  where  theat 
mussels  grew ;  something  widely  different,  aa  i 
was  told  froni  the  ordinary  forma  of  the  pictu- 
resque, of  which  I  was  by  this  time  well  nigh 
tired ;  and  being  then  under  the  **  curse  of  tb# 
wanderiug  foot  and  weary  breast,*'  I  once  more 
adjusted  my  knapsack,  poised  my  staff,  and  Mi 
forth  to  follow  my  fortune. 

I  had  wandered  about  five  miles  ak>ng  tbe 
coast  in  a  northerly  direotion,  when  I  reaobed 
the  Bny  of  Aiguillon,  a  fine  sweep  of  the  oeeaa 
into  the  land  between  the  departments  of  La 
Vendte  and  CIwronte  Infcrieure.  From  the  sum» 
mit  of  the  cliffs  that  overhang  the  sea,  the  view 
was  Ter?  impo^ing — in  more  senses  than  one,  as 
will  pre^ently  be  seen.  The  bay,  on  the  righ^ 
looked  likc  an  immense  Uke ;  while  on  ttie  lefk 
was  the  long,  low  Island  of  Rhc,  with  its  pictu- 
resque ruins,  the  furtifications  of  St.  Martin,  and 
the  open  sea  beyond.  The  sun  was  intensely 
bot,  and  I  was  glatl  to  sit  down  m  the  shadow  of 
the  diff,  to  enjoy  the  view  at  my  ease,  and  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  human  pigmies  bo- 
low,  on  the  right,  where  stood  a  little  fisbing 
town  called  Esnendes.  The  smooth  waters  of 
the  bay  resembled  an  immense  mirrr»r  blazing  ia 
the  sun ;  and  this,  with  the  exceasiro  heat,  hr 
tigued,  and  at  length  made  me  drowsy.  The 
nioTcments  of  the  little  beings  below  becaiue 
confused ;  niy  eyes  slipped  along  the  glittcring 
surface  of  the  waters,  and  then  cloaed  against 
thegUre;  in  a  tery  abort  time  I  waa  aonod 
asieep. 

I  had  been  Walking  a  good  deal  for  many  aoo- 
cessive  days,  and  was  in  some  degree  used  up. 
My  organism  was,  therefore,  in  need  of  repoae, 
atid  took  advantagö  of  the  opportunity.  How 
long  I  remained  in  a  State  of  uiiconaciousness  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  presume  it  must  have  beem 
two  or  three  hours  at  least  When  at  length  I 
opened  my  eres,  and  looked  round,  I  waa  greatly 
at  a  lose  to  know  where  I  was.  It  is  true  I  ba4 
a  ?ery  strong  impresaion  that  I  had  oome  frona 
La  BoeheUe  that  morniAg,  and  «aa  oo«  anuglF 
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niched  in  a  predpico  :  which  was  the  fact  Btit 
an  immense  piain  of  waters,  I  recollected,  had 
been  below  that  precipice«  and  tbere  was  now  no 
Aach  thing.  The  expanse  beneath  was  not  merely 
dry  luiid,  but  in  the  middle  of  it  tbere  was  a  citj 
of  Bome  consi<lerable  magnitude,  with  regulär 
Btrcets  of  buildings  running  in  parallel  lines,  and 
wtdc  colontiaded  vistas  lessening  and  fading  in 
the  distance.  That  I  was  broad  awatie,  there 
was  no  doubt  It  was  obviously  a  dclusion,  the 
notion  that  I  was  overhanging  the  sea ;  and  I 
tried  to  remember  wbere  f  ought  to  be.  But 
facta  wero  stubborn.  There  below,  on  the  right, 
was  still  the  town  of  Efmendes ;  hcre  was  the 
peak  of  Alguillon,  which  givcs  its  name  to  the 
bay :  and  on  the  left  werc  the  Island  of  Rhe  and 
Ihe  oceon  beyond.  But  wbere  wcre  the  sniooth 
walcrs  of  the  bay?  Absorbed,  no  doubt,  at  ebb 
tlde  by  the  miglitier  waters  of  the  sea:  but  what 
was  that  submarine  city  now  risen  from  the  deep? 
I  thought  at  first  of  the  mirage,  and  was  almost 
loath  to  use  my  telcscope,  lest  the  fairy  picture 
should  vanisb.  But  it  stood  the  test.  The  build- 
•Ings,  the  streets,  the  colonnaded  vistas,  all  re- 
mained,  not  fragments  and  ruins  of  a  submerged 
city,  but  laid  out  in  a  complete  and  regulär  plan, 
And — still  more  wonderful — crowded  with  a  busy 
boman  popnlation  1 

There  appeared  to  be  a  considerable  traflSc  of 
-vorne  kind  carried  on  between  this  rnysterions 
place  and  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but  its  agents 
performed  the  joumey  in  a  curious  manner.  The 
piain  of  waters  did  not  secm  to  have  entirely 
dried  up :  for  the  whole  surface  of  the  expanse 
glKtered  here  and  there  with  what  seeroed  to 
be  lakes  of  soft  mud,  separated  frotn  each  othcr 
by  narrow  tracks  of  a  firmer  consistence.  Over 
the  forraer  greatnumbers  ofpeople  glided  swiftly 
In  what  niay  be  tenned  boat-velocipedes ;  while 
the  tracks  of  comparatively  firm  land  were  tra- 
▼ersed  by  a  few  provided  with  a  rüde  modifica- 
4ion  of  snow  shoes,  and,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  avoid  the  mud  lakes,  flitting  in  a  zxgzHZ 
Kne  like  so  many  daylight  Will  o'  the  Wisps.  All 
ibis  piqued  my  curiosity  so  much — for  the  impcr- 
fect  account  of  the  scene  I  had  receired  at  La 
Röchelte  had  by  no  means  prepared  mo  for  the 
reality — that  it  was  with  huge  strides  I  descended 
the  steep  to  the  town  of  Esncndes. 

What  I  had  aeen  was  in  reality  an  amphibious 

dty — in  one  State  of  the  tide  submerged  by  the 

eea,  and  inhabited  by  millions   of  mussels  and 

«mall  fish,  and  in  another  State  of  the  tide  breatb- 

Ing  the  air  of  heaven,  and  affbrding  a  field  for 

the  enterprise  and  industry  of  men.      The  place 

was  founded  long  ago  by  a  wandeHng  Irishman 

of  the  name  of  Walton,  who  at  first  made  bis 

living  by  catching  sea-fowl  with  nets.    This  per- 

■  «on,  an  observant,  ingenious  fellow,  finding  that 

the  poles  of  his  nets  were  qulckly  covered  below 

the  water,  with  marine  Vegetation  containing  vast 

'  qnantities  of  müsset  spawn,  sct  himself  to  watch 

this  product  of  the  bay.     He  dlscovered  that  the 

mud  mussels  grew  with  singnlar  rapldity,  and 

became  so  fat  and  delicate,  tlmt  the  neighboring 

towns  formcd  a  most  profitable  market  for  all  he 

coald  raise ;  and  from  that  moment  he  had  a  new 

'  trade.    But  the  numerous  poles  he  fixed  in  the 

'  mud  at  low  water  were  frequently  unfortunate. 

^Bometimei  tbe  waves  of  the  sea  eame  in  iwell- 


ing  and  roaring,  and  did  them  great  damage; 
and  sonietimes  an  untucky  vessel  having  mistäed 
in  the  night  time  the  proper  anchorage,  «m?  drir> 
cn  in  among  them  by  the  wind,  and  carried  al 
away. 

But  Watton  was  not  discouraged.  Bis  pfat 
was  obviously  defective,  and  it  was  nece^ary  to 
oflTer  a  targer  and  more  yietding  surface  to  the 
tide,  and  yet  to  present  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  the  least  possible  strain.  He  accordingty 
drew  upon  the  muddy  piain  the  inital  Ktter o( 
his  name,  W,  the  points  being  dwected  »«wart, 
and  tlic  sides,  several  bnndred  feet  in  longtb,  ex* 
tending  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  bnr,  so  ai 
to  form  an  angle  of  from  40  to  46  degrees,  Alont 
each  line,  at  intervals  of  three  feet,  he  fiieS 
strong  and  lofty  posts,  sinking  tbem  to  half  their 
length ;  and  the  Spaces  between  he  fillcd  witfc 
long,  pliant  branches,  fomiing  a  sort  of  dose  bot 
yielding  trellis-work.  At  the  points  of  the  W, 
which  werc  open,  he  placed  osier  bosketfl  to  n- 
ceive  the  fish  which,  imprisoned  by  the  palbade, 
would  flow  out  in  that  direction  on  the  recentf 
the  tide  ;  and  lastly  he  fastened  to  the  interior 
old  nets  of  small  mussels  gathere«!  on  the  coaat, 
which  he  knew  would  attacb  themselvea  to  tbe 
paligade,  and  fiitten  and  refine  in  the  clTÜizing 
mud.  This  first  W  he  called  a  bouekni,  fron  t 
Oeltic  Word  signifying  "wooden  enclosuref 
and  it  retains  the  name  to  tbis  day.  Bii  day, 
however  was  long  ago,  and  important  cbangce 
have  since  occnrred.  The  constructwn,  which 
was  placed  exactly  1246  fiithomsfrom  Esnend«, 
in  honor  of  the  year  in  wbich  it  waF  commeneed, 
is  now  unvisited  by  the  sea,  and  a  meadow  (loa- 
rishes  on  its  site;  while  far  out  in  the  bay— fron 
two  to  thee  miles — between  800  and  400  other 
buchots  Imitate  so  exactly,  at  low  water,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  town,  that  even  a  spectator  stiad- 
ing  on  the  shore  might  be  decetved. 

To  cross  tbese  roiles  of  mud  might  seem  t  da- 
gerous  Service,  but  the  people  of  Esnendcs  tbak 
nothing  of  it.  The  more  sobstantiat  proprietws 
have  a  vebicle  thcy  call  a  patuse-pied^  fbrmed  of 
three  light  thin  planks,  one  for  the  bottom  and  the 
others  for  the  sides.  These  are  closed  by  a  sqnare 
Stern — supposing  the  thing  to  be  a  boat— anda 
slightly  elevated  bow,  allowing  it  to  slide  along 
the  mud.  Having  carried  this  pecnliar  set-oot 
on  his  Shoulders  to  the  bay,  tbe  proprietor  place« 
in  it  his  baskets,  and  then,  kneeHng  in  it  with 
his  right  leg,  and  teaning  both  bands  on  Ihe  ad«, 
he  strikes  out  with  his  left  upon  the  mud  in  the 
fashion  of  a  frog  when  swimming,  and  away  he 
goes  with  a  speed  which  has  been  likcned  to  that 
of  a  horse  at  füll  trot,  To  give  an  Idea  of  the 
conpistence  of  the  surface,  I  may  rocntion  that 
neither  the  tracks  of  the  boat  nor  of  the  fbo* 
(shod  with  A  tripte  sole)  are  obliterated,  and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible  to  walk  upon  the  rcad. 
Some  others,  bowever,  as  I  have  mentioned— 
provided  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoe,  or  rathef 
skate,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  flat  piecc  of  tHa 
wood  elevated  at  tbe  potnt — balandng  them- 
selves  with  outstretched  arms,  glide  alonp  othei 
portions  of  the  surface  that  are  »omewhat  harde»- 
ed  by  a  greater  proportlon  of  sand.  But  both 
require  to  be  rapid  and  incesMnt  in  their  wvfn! 
motions ;  and  the  wbole  scene  brings  to  mindAi 
Joaroejlo^  of  Sfttan  totem  Gbaot^ 
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So  eagrrlf  ihe  ifiid, 
0>er  bog,  or  tleep,  throvgh,  ttraighi.  lougb,  dente,  or 

rare. 
WHh  head.  Iwels.  Mings,  üt  feet.  parmed  hit  >ini]r; 
Aad  »Wim«,  or  «uk«,  ur  walk«,  ur  creeps  or  flirs. 

I  iilept  that  night  at  Esnendes ;  and  the  next 
iftenioon«  when  looking  at  the  stir  into  wbich 
Ihe  pSaoe  was  thrown  by  the  sadüen  nish  towarda 
the  ^>*  of  maiiy  hundreds  of  the  inhabitaiits,  I 
detemiined  to  make  one  of  the  Company,  and 
▼isit  the  amphibions  city.  The  pousse-pied  I 
coold  not  Teutnre  upon ;  bot  haring  provided 
nyseir  with  a  pair  of  mud-ska^es,  which  cont  less 
than  a  franc,  I  thougbt  if  I  only  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  rest,  I  coald  nin  no  peculUr  riak. 
Ip  thu  idea  I  was.  encouraged  by  the  crowd ; 
and  one  motherly  old  wonian  amured  me,  that 
if  monsteur  could  only  keep  movhig  Hke  the  rest, 
«od  to  be  sore  to  retöra  before  duak,  and  before 
the  naud  began  to  feel  the  approaching  tide,  there 
«BS  no  (langer  in  the  worid.  Behold  me,  then, 
alter  looking  for  a  while  at  the  uninviting  waste. 
^^poiidering  my  Toyage,**  at  length  take  heart  oi 
grace,  anddash  gallantly  oif  in  the  wako  of  a 
otout  young  fellow,  a  skater  Hke  niyaelf. 

I  was  at  first  a  Uttle  nervoiis«  aa  I  found  myself 
aboolutely  committed  to  Ihe  adventure,  and  as  I 
oaw  tlie  inad  hikoa  around  me  tremnlous  even 
finom  the  weight  of  the  pousoe-pieds  that  flcw 
•lon^  ttieir  surface ;  but  there  was  nothing  diffl- 
colt  in  the  use  of  the  skates,  and  very  soon  I 
fouiid  reoreation  in  the  exercise«  and  Interest  in 
tbe  strangeness  of  the  scene.  When  arrived  at 
oor  destliiation,  I  found  thu  place  nothing  more 
than  what  I  have  described  ;  yet  i(  was  amusing 
to  flit  from  buchet  to  buchet,  and  watch  the 
qoantities  of  fish  taken  in  the  baskels,  the  mature 
muaftels  ipithered  in  the  interiors,  and  ihe  whole 
4epoMted  in  the  pousse-pied— every  thing  being 
necesurily  done  with  a  haste  and  resderaneM 
(**  Uke  a  hen  on  a  bot  griddle* )  wbich  inade  me 
laagh  aloud  sometimcs,  both  at  my  eomrades  and 
nyaelf.  The  importance  of  this  curioos  branch 
cC  indiistry  roay  be  understood,  when  I  mention 
that  it  produces  half  a  million  of  franca  iu  the 
jear,  and  supports  8,000  persona. 

M y  attention  was  so  much  occnpied  with  the 
Bovekies  of  the  scene,  thnt  I  was  quite  insensible 
of  the  hipse  of  time;  aud  sarroanoed  by  a  crowd 
of  bit<«y  men  intent  on  notliing  but  their  oceupa« 
tion,  I  dtd  not  obaenre  the  gredual  withdrawal  of 
Ihe  few  who  were  unproTided  with  pousse-pieds. 
Cbaiicing  to  look  round,  bowever,  I  deocried  a 
-Ihin  silvery  baze  advancing  from  the  oeaward 
^Harter,  and  pointed  it  out  to  thoae  nearest  me ; 
who  thereopon  deuianded  suddenly,  what  I  did 
thore  so  late  ?  I  at  once  tumed  a  somewhat  start- 
led  gUmce  towards  the  shore,  and  saw  that  the 
tteareai  of  the  skaters  was  a  good  mile  olt 

**  M oiisieur  need  not  be  alanBed,**  sakl  ao  old 
SMn,  obaerring  my  ehange  of  coontauaDoe: 
**  the  haxe  has  nothing  to  &  with  the  tide ;  bat 
U  allowed  time  to  gaUier,  it  raigfat  obaciire  tbt 
-traeks  that  are  aaie  for  mud-skates.'* 

"  And  you,"  said  I,  "aU  of  yout" 

*'  We  are  tafe,**  replied  the  old  man,  and  shaü 
h»9t  home  yet  before  yoQ  fbot  traTeHen.  If 
«ooght  in  the  nist,  we  coiild  find  onr  way  were  it 
«•  dark  aa  night ;  and  eveD  if  orertaken  t>y  the 
Udo  onacalmeTenhiglike  this,  we  are  In  ao 
Imp  mtg  poimi  phii  an  wifr^igM»  — d 


each  being  provided  with  a  pair  of  paddle«,  \% 
can  be  used  as  a  canoe  by  a  man  of  proportion- 
ate  weight."  By  this  time  the  group  around  u« 
seeraed  to  havo  become  alarmed  on  my  accoantt 
and  separating  in  different  directions,  1  cooUl 
hear  them  shooting :  **  Mkhel  I    Michel  !*' 

'*They  will  find  him,''  wild  the  old  man,  ''for 
poor  Michel  makcs  it  a  point  of  honor  to  slay  and 
bare  a  race  with  the  pousse^pieds.  But  tako 
care  he  does  notoutrun  you — that  is  all  you  have 
to  fear,  for  he  knows  the  bay  better  than  any  of 
US.**  Whilc  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  crowd 
came  back,  some  coaxiug,  soiue  driTing  beforo 
them,  a  young  lad  npparently  about  eighieeo, 
üis  leg»,  arms,  and  neck  were  bare ;  flowcrs  wert 
knotted  iu  his  long  unkcmpt  locks ;  and  liis  wan» 
deriog,  vacnnt,  yet  pleasing  eyes,  ^hewed  that 
wliatever  knowledge  be  possessed  was  that  ol 
instinct  not  intellect 

**  He  will  guido  you  safcly,"  cried  they,  **  thert 
is  plenty  of  time  before  tbe  tide.  Away,  MicheL 
Bon  voyage,  monsieur.**  But  Michel  hung  back 
Hith  thesuilen  look  of  a  child  who  liad  been 
diaappointed  of  his  favorite  pastinie ;  tili  one  o# 
them  gave  him  a  lush  on  the  bare  legs  with  • 
rope — more  seTcre,  possibly,  than  he  iutended— • 
and  the  poor  maniac  sprang  forward  with  a  yell 
of  miugied  rage  and  pain.  I  followed  instino» 
tively.  My  only  aiui  was  to  kcep  up  with  him, 
for  1  remembered  the  waniing  of  the  old  man  $ 
but,  as  if  divining  this,  he  glided  out  of  my  way| 
taking  a  course  which  I  was  persuaded  was  in» 
tcnded  more  to  Icngthen  than  abridgc  the  joor- 
ney.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated  as  to  whether  I 
should  not  tnist  to  my  fortune  alone,  but  whether 
influenced  by  prudence  or  cowardice,  I  dccided 
that  this  was  hopeless ;  and  on  the  instant,  in* 
stead  of  following  him  round  a  narrow  mud  pool, 
I  dashed  deeperately  across  it,  and  succeeded  in 
catching  firm  hold  of  him.  Loud  laughed  Michal 
his  applausc  at  this  darirg  feat ;  and  on  we  flew, 
arm  in  arm,  over  tlie  quivering  waste — Follj 
guided  by  Madncss. 

It  was  but  rarely  I  dared  to  raise  my  eyes  from 
the  track ;  bot  I  saw  enough  of  what  was  beyonci 
to  be  aware  that  the  haxe  was  gathering  lasti 
that  it  alrcady  rendered  it  inipossible  even  to 
giiess  at  the  distance  of  the  lofty  steeps  bordec^ 
ing  the  bay,  and  that  to  seaward  all  was  a  bound- 
less  expanse  of  trembliog  vapor.  1  was  fairiy 
panic-stricken ;  and  when  Toices,  shouts,  and 
wild  halloos  came  floating  on  the  thick  air,  tell- 
ing  of  the  paswige  of  the  train  of  ponsAe-pied% 
I  was  utterly  unabks  to  detennine  whetlier  th# 
sound  was  beliind,  or  beft^re,  or  around  me.  Thi« 
was  partly  owiug  to  the  etTatic  course  and  abnipl 
tums  of  my  companion,  who  was  eithrr  unabU 
or  unwilling  to  oompi  ehend  what  I  said  to  hiiii| 
and  of  whose  gibberish  I  did  not  anderstand 
one  Word ;  but  at  length,  when  the  land  bad 
been  eniirely  swallowed  up  in  the  mist,  now 
darkened  by  the  falling  of  the  do^k,  I  feit  an' 
intenae  conscioosness  that  we  weresweeping  ool 
to  sea  to  meet  the  retuming  tide. 

I  became  desperate.  I  shoated  io  Micherv 
ear  tili  he  laughed,  and  then  griped  bhn  by  th# 
arm  with  a  force  that  made  him  yeH.  He  spokt 
loodandTolubly;  pointed  resolutely  More  hloi 
aa  if  aMeTersting  somethiog  thai  abookl  diapel 
mydoabtsaiidfiMri;  aad  qutkmm4  hb  «beadf 
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keftdkmg  paoe,  tili  my  breftth  begtn  to  hSk  like 
WKj  oonrage.  And  then  a  voioe  ctme  tipon  my 
Mr— «  loBg^  low,  denolmte,  waUing  sound,  which 
I  fek  (o  be  the  Toice  of  ibe  tide.  There  were 
fto  longer  iandy  tracks ;  all  was  mud,  which 
grew  softer  and  softer  at  every  flying  step ;  and 
«t  l^gtb,  as  a  wUder  roar  came  from  the  open 
•ea»  which  dispeUed  all  doobt,  if  any  had  remain- 
•d,  I  was  about  to  throw  the  inaniac  firom  me  in 
boiTor  aad  deapair,  wheo,  with  •  cry  of  ezulta^ 
Hob,  he  sprang  upon  a  fall  pole  which  suddenly 
appeared  beside  us,  as  if  growing  out  of  the  de- 
■ert  of  mwd.  EreD  then  I  was  almoRt  too  late, 
Gmt  my  strengih  had  tailed ;  and  if  Michel  had 
Bot  grasped  me  by  the  collar,  I  conld  not  have 
cUmbed,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  eticks  that 
were  naBed  rudaly  across  the  pole  to  serre  aa 
tteps. 
I  think  I  mnst  hare  been  for  a  certain  time  in 

•  State  of  Ensensibility ;  f6r  when  I  became  cog- 
nisant  of  what  was  around  me,  I  saw  that  tSe 
Zetert  ofmud  was  now  a  waste  of  fbaming  wa«- 
tera.  The  Häng  wind  came  in  (bom  the  sea  to 
Ibe  «Mistance  oif  the  tide ;  and  breaking  here 
«id  liiere  the  doads  thai  had  coTered  the  sky, 
•Itowed  the  bcoad,  fuU,  newly-risen  noon  t»  throw 
4own  •  flifol  gleam  upon  the  soene.  We  were 
Bidwaj  beiweett  the  two  sidesof  the  bay^  iar  to 
•eftWaid  «f  Esnendes;  and  before,  behind,  and 
•roand  ua,  there  was  an  ezpanse  of  mshing  wm^ 
tem,  breaking  ahead  in  white  orested  wares. 
Vhe  pole  to  which  we  düng  was  obviously  a  bea- 
«an  for  the  guidanco  of  ▼cmoIs  in  the  daytime ; 
And  there  was  attaohed  to  it  at  the  top  a  long, 
sarrow  streamer  of  white  bnnting.  Saoh  were 
tlie  details  revetled  to  me  by  a  audden  glare  of 
Boonlight,  whksh  vanished  in  a  few  seoonds, 
IteTing  everything  in  obscority  as  before,  reÜey- 
tä  enly  by  the  white  foam  of  the  billows,  as  they 
broke  wHh  a  msh  and  a  roar  at  the  entrance  of 
Ikebay. 

Ifiohel  hid  gained  his  objeet  The  pole  was 
what  he  had  pointed  to  in  the  distance  as  the 
goaitof  oiir  ionmey;  and  perhape  the  idea  of 
l«achtsg  il  had  flashed  into  his  dislurbed  brain 
pt  the  same  moraent  the  saFace  ksh  oFertumed 
Che  ordinaiy  movement  of  hu  thonghts  or  fai* 
•tlBcta.  Bot  ihe  maniao  was  now  in  his  element 
Joy  like  bis  I  never  saw  before  or  since;  and  at 
•Tery  new  apparition  of  the  raoon,  he  barst  into 
trik)  langbler,  dapped  his  hands,  and  ydled  forth 

*  Ibagment  of  a  chareh  hymn,  in  a  voice sadear, 
po  plerciag,  so  unearthly,  that  I  was  strack  with 
aw«  as  I  Ibtentd.  Then  he  swmig  the  pole  mad> 
ly  ID  and  fro ;  and  the  water  haring  by  this  time 
reMhtdoor  feet,  the  final  moment  scemedat 
band.  The  immineoce  of  the  perB  recalled  me 
fbUy  to  my  seosee.  Thongh  witii  hardly  a  ray  <rf 
hopa,  I  was  determSned  to  ding  to  lifo  as  long  as 
{MMSible.  By  meaasof  seTorebtowB  and  stem 
words,  I  taagfat  Miohel  tbat  he  was  not  to  more 
bander  foQti  and  wiäi  tha  narrow  sttvanier  I 
Im«b4  both  hfan  and  mysdf  seoarely  to  Iha  pole. 
Bat  the  sea,  by  and  by,  wasas  wUdly  mischievoas 
«» the  aiaalae ;  fcr  the  wwres  eame-oa  with  re- 
4dttbM  ferse,  beadingbaekwards  oarirafl  aap» 
fmi  Uli  ne  oferiiong  äe  bisrfng  wateia.  H«i 
MCbaaa  «teHie  mtiiuUmi  knotaoT  «kabaa 


laf^  IfiNroaeshoaldliarebeeoTeryioQftfliiilag 
bar  ««f  back  io  tba  ampUbkiaftcilgr. 


The  bay  behigofalmoBt  dte  same  depth  throogh* 
ont,  the  water  was  slow  in  rtsing ;  bot  stni,  when 
it  was  little  higher  than  our  knees,  the  apmy  broka 
so  violently  in  oarüaees,  that  I  sometimeBthoagl^ 
we  shoald  be  drowned  long  before  the  tide  arer- 
topped  oor  heads.  The  wind  kad  riaen;  ika 
douds  had  thickened  and  bladiened  ia  the  sky ; 
and  the  moon  was  rarely  Tiaibla.  What  fiuieies 
came  orer  me,  as  I  hang  there,  helpleas  aad 
hopdessl  What  phantoms  flitted  tbrongh  tka 
gloom!  What  memories  rose  vpon  my  sod! 
11  y  whde  llfe  was  gathered  into  that  apan ;  and 
the  dead,  the  Hriog,  aad  the  anborOf  crowded 
around  me.  Sometknes  I  heard  Toices  calling, 
and  I  hatled  in  retorn ;  sometimes  a  ahip*s  boat 
droTe  against  tho  pde,  and,  ezteading  my  haad 
to  seise  hold  of  her,  I  grasped  only  empiy  watec 
Uif^er  came  the  tide— higfaer--higfaer.  The  wa> 
ter  was  in  my  throat,  it  hissed  in  my  eara,  aad  I 
prepared  for  the  death  which  waa  now  so  dose  al 
band.  Michd  was  still  siaging  Ma  wädsoags, 
still  laaghing  throogh  the  spray,  stiU  eqjoyiag  ne 
recreation  he  had  soaght.  M y  hcart  at  that  mo» 
ment  softened  toward  the  poor  fellow ;  aad  I 
thanked  God  for  the  compensations  that^  fron 
time  to  time,  nmst  bare  thrown  a  heaYanly  saa» 
light  wer  a  fote  apparoitly  ao  draary  aod  ibrleoik 

My  straggles  became  easier  as  my  mkid  becanM 
more  tranquil.  The  tide  had  reaohed  km  eofania* 
ating  point ;  the  wind  decreased ;  aad  aa  the  fte 
of  suffocation  at  length  Tanished,  I  yieided  to  th« 
sense  of  fadgae,  and  feil  into  a  kind  cf  Stupor  ba» 
tween  deeping  and  waking.  Thla  must  bare 
lasted  many  hours ;  for  when  I  was  at  lengäi 
roased  by  a  violent  tngging  and  screaming,! 
found,  OB  opentng  my  eyes,  that  it  was  broad 
daylicht,  aad  that  the  waleia  had  retfrad  soaw 
mto  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Michel  laad  isrt» 
nately  been  nnable  to  undotha  loMla  of  thebaa^ 
ing,  and  he  pdnted  impatteatly  towarda  Bsneades 
and  then  to  the  openioa  of  the  bay— 4nfi9nniBg 
me,  doubtless.  in  his  anmtelliglble  gibberisfa,  that 
it  was  now  eUKide,  and  time  for  aa  to  rstoiB 
from  our  little  excuraion. 

I  need  not  say  with  what  gratitade,  laiagled  # 
first  with  ahnost  inoredulity,  I  found  myaelf  once 
more  on  dry  Umdl  It  was  my  Intention  to  taks 
Michel  to  tke  ina,  and  to  gire  him  a  eoarfortablB 
meal,  bot  ha  escaped  ürom  me  tke  moment  wa 
entered  the  town.  I  leamed  that  he  waa  theooly 
son  of  a  wkiow  wbo,  having  beeome  paralytic^ 
was  sof^erted  by  the  oomnmaity*  Bat  tbia  kini 
of  Support  implied  ndther  hardsfaip  nor  degntda> 
tion.  No  ooa  In  the  place  waa  pomr  bot  Ihisitfi 
the  Visitation  of  God,  and  all  aadi  wara  loakad 
upoa  not  only  with  Undneas,  batTOspaat.  Tb« 
were  aaoostomed  to  stand  In  a  Ima  oc  tbabeack 
when  the  fishaifneo  retutned  from  tha  boaebola; 
ahd  eaeh  man.  In  passing,  piseseuttd  tbem  wltfa  a 
baadfolof  massebaadanotberaf smaR  fah^thein^ 
frdUorklsaxpeditiaB.  In  aUHa&to  tUaboanty, 
tha  snrphis  of  which  snppUadtham  «ith  otbar-o^ 
cessaiiee,  the  nwd  wlresofSsnaadea,  wbea  «Mog 
in  the bi-weeny  baktagsto the pobüa 0TaD,iaway8 
bröka  off  a  piooa  of  the  doagh  Ibr  Um  baäket 
of  tha  poor;  finm  whfoh  tbabakar,  mldBrnm- 
trUnHkm^  prepamd  aa  hnaiaBBaki^  toba  dIfMsi 
aarong  tka  pandoaen^  Jkü  tWs  ^ipeaaad  t»  m 
«abadaaawkh  infinHa  Undna»awl  aood-vül 
Ml  aad  aiHwiii  iimhig  ^oilblnic  tfal-  ibt 
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iFohinlary  olTering  of  *  pari  drew  ctown  »  blesslng 
opoQ  the  rc8t.  Michel,  «pon  the  whole,  was  not 
toeomfortably  sitnated,  fbr  he  worked  hard  in 
the  senrice  of  the  fishenneii,  and  was  generously 
rewarded.  Bis  malady,  I  was  told,  was  always 
ai  it»  height  durinff  the  füll  of  the  moon ;  and  the 
present  was  not  the  only  occasioB  on  which  he 
bad  passed  the  night  on  the  beacon  pole.  A  long 
faiterval,  howerer,  had  elapeed  slnce  bis  last  esca- 
~e,  and  the  flsbennen  had   ceased  to  watch 


Such  was  my  Tisit  to  the  Amphibious  City.  It 
WBB  productire,  it  must  be  owned,  of  roore  fatigue 
aad  terror  than  I  h?*d  anticipated.  But,  fbr  all 
timi,  I  saj  still,  the  mnssels  of  Aiguiilon  are  ez- 
•eBent. — Chambert*  Journml, 


THB  OLD  CHURCH. 


I  slood  withln  those  ancient  walls,  time*8  ruthless 

swaj  I  feit. — 
Tbe  cortdinM  niche  was  stiU  onchanged  wherein 

raj  ehildhood  knelt; 
Wkere  girIhood*s  thoughts  of  Tauitj  roamedfirom 

the  sacred  sbrine — 
<Hi  memories  bow  füll  and  deep  throng  tbis  cban- 

ged  beart  of  mlne  I 

Before  that  solemn  altar  mj  ywmg  siiter  knelt  a 

bride; 
I  Tlewed  the  gaOant  Company  wHb  childirii  glee 

and  pride : 
Witli  wreaths  of  füry  reses,  and  tears  so  stränge!  j 

spHnging, 
I  sponed  down  the  sombrt  aialeB  wbüe  manittg^ 

peais  were  ringf  ng. 

And  again  at  that  old  altar,  in  the  spring-time  of 

my  youth, 
fiobed  in  the  mystic  Teil,  I  beard  confirroed  my 

Tows  of  truth : 
Vid  bands  of  young  companions  and  band  in  band 

with  one, 
Whoee  sweetness  eren  then  was  doomed— wbose 

death-call  forth  had  gone. 

Witiisn  tbose  saered  walls  I  knelt  a  ntwly-wedded 

wiife, 
WMi  fdrlhood*8  smfles  yel  lingering,  and  bope, 

still  charming  Nfe : 
th9  old  familiär  fkces  1    Tbat  kwk  good-by  with 

pain, 
lUj  ne*er  look  on  tbeir  changed  brow,  nor  I  on 

theirs' again! 

▲nd  now  wlthin  tbis  noble  pne^  oace,  önce  again 

I  kneel — 
Fiaiher  I  *tis  thon  alone  can-st  know  the  pangs  tby 

creutures  feel ; 
Fond  niemoriea  are  olinging  fittV  ^^  shadows 

chüm  their  sway ; 
Long  years  bare  passed— one  TiTid  dream — since 

cbildhood*s  oareless  day ! 

.AAk  «ichanged  wilbfai  tfaast  walls,  aH  as  in  di^ 

•fyore; 
▲Di.ao^twrlU  be  ia  flitiirt  years  wbao  Ishall  be  n» 


Jind-plaints  as  mootnfol  m  my  own,  from  Hi^kig 


yiu  f^^ifpH^  old.  chnrrJt,  ^^HK^  tby  aidM,  Kks 
ToicMfrOB  tb»laaibb 


SXTRAOBDIKARY  IMPOSTURB. 

In  tbe  qniet  ylUage  of  Shottisbam,  in  SufTolk,  * 
young  girl  is  now  engaged  in  an  imposture  of  a 
most  exiraordinary  kind— only  rendered  more  s# 
by  the  tender  üiterest  wbicb  sbe  is  fitted  in  other 
respects  to  exdte.  Her  parents  are  in  hnmbl« 
iife,  but  admitted  to  be  persona  wbo  hare  bere» 
tofore  borne  an  irreproachable  cbaracter,  Eliza- 
beth Squirrell,  for  such  is  her  name,  gare  early 
tokens  of  superior  intellect,  and  during  two  years 
of  schooling,  between  the  tenth  and  twelfVh  of  her 
age,  madü  Singular  progress,  spending  most  of 
her  spare  time  in  reading.  She  became  acquainted 
with  bistory  and  the  works  of  tbe  English  poets, 
and  devoted  much  attention  to  matters  connected 
with  religion.  At  length,  as  somotimes  bappens 
with  brilliant  pupilft,  illness,  in  tbe  form  ofa  spinal 
affection,  obliged  her  to  leare  school.  Alter  being 
treated  for  some  time  in  an  bospitol,  she  was 
taken  home,  and  tbere  speedily  became  worse, 
Being  assaiied  with  locked-jaw,  she  conld  obtain 
sustenance  only  from  milk  poured  into  her  mouth ; 
and  tbis  was  taken  in  such  «mall  quantities,  that 
her  death  was  daily  expected.  SüH  sbe  lired  on 
fbr  many  weeks,  though  deprived,  it  was  alleged, 
of  the  powers  of  seeing  and  bearing.  At  niidsnm«* 
mer,  1851,  sbe  recovered  fh)m  locked-jaw,  but 
continued,  as  was  given  out,  to  live  witbout  solid 
food. 

The  case  now  attracted  ceneral  attention,  and 
many  persons  came  to  see  her.  Tbey  found  her 
in  an  humble  apartment,  placed  on  a  bed  wiüi 
pOlows  to  raise  her  head,  and  carefuüy  attended 
by  her  parents.  Her  air  of  resignation,  a  spiritual 
grace  beamlng  from  her  countenance,  and  th« 
high  tone  of  her  rellgious  ezpressions,  addedto 
tbe  interest  excitcd  by  her  alleged  abstinence 
from  solid  food.  Her  prayers  were  particularlj 
admired  for  beauty  of  language,  as  well  as  eleva* 
tion  of  thought.  She  told  her  risitors  that  sba 
had  had  a  vision  of  angels,  and  one  of  tbem  had 
undertaken  to  be  her  ffnardian.  Sbe  prayed  tbat^ 
for  the  confirmation  of  her  tale,  some  manifiosta« 
tion  might  be  made  by  this  tutelary  spirit ;  and  in 
time  this  prayer  appeared  to  be  granted.  A  small 
drinking-glara  of  antique  constructlon,  which  stood 
by  her  bedside,  seemed  to  give  forth  faint  80und8| 
which  she  said  were  produced  by  H'el'  aneei 
brushmg  it  with  bis  wlng.  The  lisieöfs,  especlally 
such  as  were  of  a  deront  fhune  of  mind,  listenea 
with  wonder  to  these  sounds,  and  many  became 
convinced  tbat  a  true  cause  had  been  as^gned  to 
tbem. 

AU  through  tbe  Winter  of  1B51-2,  Elizabeth 
Squirrell  continued  in  tbis  State,  an  object  of 
infinite  local  wondei»,  tboagfa  not  as  yet  aNuded 
to  fat  the  pvbHo  prbits.  At  lengtb,  ei^y  in  sum« 
DMr,  her  motlier  annoiwecd  tbat  tfat  milk  ba4 
eeased  to  nonrish  her,  and  sbt  thenoeforwasA 
lired  witbout  food  of  any  kkid.  This  of  ooumm 
JBcreased  th»  poblie  oviosity,  and  tat  immense 
afHox  of  TJsitors  was  ^e  eoosequence.  Somt  «f 
these,  dmost  lasm  matter  of  ceurse,  gaire  aoneji 
to  the  motfaer,  end  it  faas  beea  aU^d  tbet  m 
CQBsideraUe  rereone  wes  tbua  reaUsed  bf  Ib« 
family;  bst,ea  tbe  other  baad,  the  mottier  ba» 
io^gnaetly  danied  this  aUegaäon,  aüdeleted  tbal 
the  i^Mde  eom  did  not  esued  £t.  Gkig^meai 
andoÜMcpenonef  Ihevff«  irnnke^oC  MsieTyi 
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were  among  tbe  Tisitors  of  tbe  Squirrell  oottage, 
aiid  all  caiue  away  with  a  tecliug  of  dcepeiied 
iuteredti  owiiig  os  luuch  to  the  beautifal  czpre»- 
sioud  which  flowed  froiu  ili«  ohild'ii  UpA,  as  to 
aiiytlüiig  of  a  inore  marvellous  iiature  connected 
witli  her.  Ou  being  aakcd  when  her  present  ex- 
iraordiuar}:  State  would  eud,  she  said :  ^*  Oh,  in  my 
triuiiiphant  entruace  into  glory  1** 

As  inSght  be  expccted,  many  of  the  TisStora 
bcheld  the  whole  cuse  with  souicthlng  more  thaii 
doubt,  and  were  aiixious  to  su^ject  ita  genuine* 
nesd  to  rtoiiie  decidcd  tcst.  It  was  aminged  that 
Iwo  woinen  shoiild  reniain  with  the  girl  as  a  watch 
for  a  week.  They  dtd  so,  one  reüevuig  guard 
with  the  other,  and,  at  the  cud  of  the  appointed 
lerai,  returucd  with  the  report,  that  uo  food  had 
passed  the  child's  lips  during  that  tiiue.  Doubts 
being  still  entertained,  it  was  resolved  by  a  com- 
miitee  ot  gentleiuen,  that  they  should  themselves 
mouut  guard  upou  Uic  bed  of  the  ecstatic,  and 
miuuiely  chronicle  evcry  itvent  tliat  took  place. 
Thid  watch  was  coinmeiiccd  ou  Saturd:iy  the  2l8t 
of  August  by  two  geutleinen,  who  remained  at  the 
cotu;;o  tili  the  eiisuing  Thursday,  without  ob- 
•erviiig  anything  of  a  suspicious  nature.  They 
were  then  reliuved  by  two  clcrgymen,  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Whitby,  the  former  o(  whoin  was  more 
ihan  usually  scepUctd.  While  Mr.  Webb  was 
•bsent  for  a  walk,  the  tather  came  into  the  child^s 
apartmunt,  and  addressing  Mr.  Whitby  com- 
pliüningly  on  the  sccptici:)m  which  häd  been 
•hewti  regiirdin^r  his  daughter,  proposcd  that  they 
•hould  seek  the  blessing  of  God.  äe  immediately 
cominenced  a  prayer  ot  great  fervour,  which  ex- 
tended  to  a  conäiderable  length.  In  the  midst  of 
it,.tho  siispicions  of  Mr.  Whitby  were  excited  by 
«  circuiuiUnce,  of  which  Mr.  Webb  was  likewise 
disagreeably  sensible  the  inonient  he  re^intered 
Ibe  rooin.  Nevortheless,  oo  the  bed  being  search- 
cd  by  the  nurses,  notliing  uausual  wasdiscovered. 
l*lie  watchers,  being  still  unsaiisfied,  called  in  a 
medicalgentleman,  nmned  Francea,  whohappcned 
to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  new  search  was 
iiistituted.  It  ended  in  the  discovery  ofa  bündle 
between  the  child's  arm  and  body,  and  which  she 
nade  great  eSbrts  first  to  conceal,  and  finally  to 
retaiu.  On  its  being  opened,  upwards  of  twenty 
pieces  of  old  dress  were  Ibund,  oflering  indubitable 
CTidenco  that  digestion  had  takeu  place,  and, 
consequently,  that  food  niust  har^e  been  received 
by  tlio  atomach.  The  parents  seemcd  overwhelm- 
ed  by  this  discovery ;  but  Eliitabeth  only  folded 
her  handa,  and  said  :  ^*  I  comniit  myself  to  the 
care  of  my  guardian  aogel,  aad  know  that  God 
will  take  care  of  me.** 

Tbe  watching  comroittee  now  qnitted  tlieir 
diarge,  under  the  belief,  that  tafficieiit  eridence 
bad  been  fonnd  that  the  diikl  did  oot  live  without 
Ibod.  The  Squirrells  made  efibrts,  throagfa  tbe 
Mewspape»,  to  arrest  the  jodgmeDt  pronounced 
against  (heni  by  the  public ;  and  a  roedical  gentle- 
iMn,  named  Matcham,  aimounced  his  couvictioii, 
ihat  the  (eatimony  againtt  the  p^rl  was  at  least 
Mbctire ;  pointing  particularly  Co  the  fiust,  that 
tht  eridenoe  of  the  elotha  did  not  apply  to  a  reoeot 
4hte.  Tbe  dtcisiös  of  the  watchiag  oommittee, 
M  exptawed  in  a  report  they  drew  «p,  neTertHe- 
%&m  was,  tbat  Rüzabetb  Squirrell  did  not  pnietise 
tiuM  Aitioi  of  total  tbitiwttifff  ftoM  feod  wbidi 


ahe  pretended  to,  aud  that  ehe  was  capaUs  «f 
both  seeing  and  hearing. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  decision  has  dtber 
stopped  the  child  in  her  coorse  of  deceptkm,  or 
Bettled  the  curiosity  or  the  iaith  of  the  pabtio  ia 
regard  to  the  case.    Two  or  three  weeka  aftet 
the  events  above  deUiled,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Srskiat 
Neale  paid  her  a  viäit,  which  he  has  desci-ibed  ii 
a  voIume  recently  published  by  him.*     Wc  gire 
his  Statement,  with  a  little  abridgwent :  **  I  imni 
Elizabeth,**  says  he,  "lyingon  her  low  pallet-bed, 
in  a  small  but  neatly-arranged  room,  on  tbe  grouad- 
floor  of  a  little  coltage,  encircied  with  a  gardeo. 
The  hour  was  early,  but  a  group  of  visitors  wia 
a^sembled  round  her.  The  attendance  she  needed 
was  supplied  by  her  mother,  who  stood  at  tht 
back  ot  her  bed^  ministering  kindly  and  sedulously 
to  her  wants.    The  appearancc  of  this  widely* 
controvertcd    pcrsonage,    by    some    so    greatlj 
caressed,  by  others  so  severely  stigniatised,  ii 
bcyond  question  niost  preposscssing.     She  has  a 
very  gentlc,   intcUectual,  and  highly  derotional 
cast  of  countenance ;  and  her  voice,  cicar,  sweet, 
and  touching  in  its  tones,  is  snsceptible  ot  rerj 
effcctlve  and  very  imprcssive  moUalation.    The 
day  was  warm,  and  a  parasol  lay  open  upon  ths 
bed,  to  which  her  moihcr  tolJ  mc  rerourse  was 
had  to  screen  her  from  the  light.     This,   to  a 
person  perfectly  blind,  seemcd  to  me  a  superflnoui 
precaution ;  and  I  said  as  much.    Tbc  exphmatiiNi 
given  was,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  ll^r  akin  was 
extreme ;  and   that  the  sun's  raya  seeuied   es 
scorch  her  where  they  feil.    Her  coantenanos 
was  plump ;  her  skin  moist  and  warm  ;  pulse,  85; 
and  what  Struck  rae  as  most  unusual,  after  saeh 
lengthoned  and  close  confinement  to  her  coooh, 
no  excoriation  or  abrasion  of  the  akin  appareo^ 
or  complaiued  of.  By  her  side  was  the  old-fasbHm» 
ed  drinking-glass,  of  which  so  much  has  beeu  sakl ; 
which  rang  out  when  bnished  by  an  an;;era  wing: 
and  audibly  gave  response  to  prayer!     It  ^^lood 
on  a  little  deal-box  by  her  bedside,  containing 
lettors  and  papera  and  manuscripts,  anionfi^  which 
was  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer,  the  temperance  advocate,  conched  io 
the  kindest  and  most  8ympathi.süig  terms.    Oor 
interTiew  was  lonf;,  for  I  wished  to  arrire  at  sons 
definite  conclusion,  and  thought  it  sad,  that.  Ms 
case  of  well-contrived  imposture,  religion  ebooM 
be  so  largely  mixed  up  with  its  detaila.     I  askotf 
her — the  finger-alphabet  was  used — whether  she 
thought  she  shoiUd  ever  eat  again  ?    She  replistf 
with  emphasis,  and  with  an  exprossion  of  covntc- 
nance  very  animated  and  very  pleasing :   *  Nerer. 
never,  tili  I  eat  of  the  new  bread,  and  driok  cff 
the  new  wine,  in  the  kingdom  of  my  Father.* 
Now,  if  the  whole  affair  was  based  on  f rand,  thors 
seemcd  something  irightfully  blaspheroous  in  tbis 
reply.    t  looked  at  her  again.    Her  face  bore  oo 
trace  of  emaciation.    No  mark  of  sofTering,  or 
pain,  or  famine  was  viaible.    It  was  the  phunp^ 
fleshy  face  of  a  sroilmg,  happy  girl.    She  went  mm 
after  a  passe.    *I  loathe  food  altogetber.    Tbt 
very  sight  of  it  disturbs  me.    Far  from  wishang 
to  partake  of  food,  the  very  mestion  of  iidisgosü 
me.*    The  roother  then  added,  delibemlely  ond 
firmly:     *  Nothing,    either   solid   or    riq^Od,    1 
soLSMXLT  declare,  lias  passed  mj  poor  gial*o  lipt 

» *■ 
•  Tkt  SttouBcff  aod  Wiuier  sf  Ibe  Soot 
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for  MTttnteen  weeks.*  The  next  question  was : 
— *'  What  object  do  70a  think  thi  Suprbms  bas 
to  ansirer  bj  keepiiig  you  in  this  etate  V^  *  To 
Bake  His  power  known ;  to  ahew  wbat  He  can  do ; 
to  shew  tbat,  with  food  or  witbout  it,  He  can 
Bappori  the  frame.*  *  Do  you  wish  to  be  released?  * 
Üter  a  pause :  *  I  haye  no  wish  at  all  on  the 
Bobjeei.  I  form  none.  My  only  wish  Is  to  Ue 
pasiive  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  do  and  Auffer  His 
wUL  If  the  moTing  of  a  finger  would  suffice  to 
alter  my  State,  to  restore  me  or  to  release  rae,  I 
woald  not  malce  the  effort  Sufficient  for  me  to 
know  I  am  in  MT  Father^s  hands  V  The  calm, 
gentle,  and  sub^iasive  tone  in  whioh  this  was 
Htiered  was  very  touohing,  and  the  uplifted  eye 
and  devotional  exprussion  with  whioh  it  dosed 
oarried  the  feelings  of  her  hearers  involuntarily 
with  the  Speaker.  If  aetin^^  no  Siddons  need  haro 
£sdained  itl....  Her  mother  thcn,  with  con- 
ilderable  tact,  as  if  to  escape  from  a  painfi;!  sub- 
•wt,  and  dirert  her  daughter's  thonghta,  asked 
Kinbeth  to  repeat  her  poem  on  blindness.  She 
oomplied.  The  liaes  were  not  many,  bat  the 
Images  they  enbodied  wäre  striking,  and  recited 
as  they  were  with  good  taste  and  emphasis,  and 
in  a  fall  melodious  voice,  told  greatly  in  her 
fiiTOur.  One  of  the  party  asked  her — the  mother 
ioterpreting  by  means  of  the  finger-alphabet — 
whether  time  did  not  pass  heaTily  daring  this 
long  cooflnement.  She  repHed :  *  No ;  I  am  con- 
■tantly  attended  by  my  guardian  angel.  It&e  kirn 
mow,  Olosely,  most  closely  connected  are  the 
viaible  and  the  hivisible  world.  You  can  form  no 
Mea  of  the  beauty  and  eamestnettt  of  the  counte- 
Dances  of  the  angelic  host.  One  of  that  glorioos 
Beiinae  is  always  hoTering  aroand  me.  ff$  itwUh 
Me  Mow.*  This  was  said  calmly,  stowly,  and  im- 
preoB\¥ely ;  withoutany  rant,  or  any  mock  display 
•f  feeUng,  bat  as  the  deep  and  settle'd  conviotion  of 
a  thonghtfal  mind.    This  introdaeed  the  sabject 

•f  ^e  glass The  mother  of  Elizabeth 

nid  H  had  belonfed  to  her  parents.  White 
«zaroinfaig  it,  one  of  the  party  put  this  qaesdon 
to  the  stäferer :  *  Do  yoa  consider  your  lifo  as 
proloQged  or  sustafaied  by  sapematoral  inflaence  ?* 
^  No,  no,*  was  the  answer :  *  I  have  dways  objected 
to  that  conclusion.*  *  What,  then,  sastains  you?" 
*  Vhe  air :  I  feed  on  that,  and  that  akme.^  She 
Ihen  added :  *  Bat  the  qaestion,  the  material  ques- 
tion,  is  this:  do  I  or  do  I  not  hold  spiritoal  and 
fatfanate  commonication  with  Hearen  f  I  maintain 
saieiBnly  that  I  de^*  The  tone  and  eamestness 
with  whidi  this  laiteraaseveration  was  sMde  wens 
renarkal;^.  The  gentleman  before  alluded  to— 
i  know  not  his  name^  bat  for  distlnction's  sake 
IM  OS  ealt  hini  *Mr.  Or«y*— here  said:  'This 
^a«,  and  the  legend  connected  with  it,  throw 
ärttä  dottbis  ob  yoor  story.  li  is  «  stomUhig- 
PQck.  wkh  many.  Wfay  not  remof»  the  glass 
obewfa^re  f  Plaee  it,  let  me  saggest^  in  somt 
oiher  ceraee  of  the  hoose»*  TM^advice  was  ooin- 
BranSeatod  to  Afeabeih)  who  said,  with  BHidi 
^UffÄi^  MMl  emphasb:  *Nb:  ü  sball  not  Ifi 
fMNMft  It»  place  is  by  mif  aide.  Tkere  ii  received 
ipruit  Mtmmmittdißm  ffom  Sttmn^  aadthere  it 
tÜl  t^minJ  ¥r.  Qrey  theo  pfoposed  to  tahe 
Arscwfty,  or  to  hreak Ü  tiion  and  thersi  promiiiog 
tedr  loother  sad  danghter  that  ho  wooMri^kce 
üh^Fviotber.oi'fl^thMiitiTähloi«  flNMyv 

••  VUflMimMMMNaiMMMliproiNMill 
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to  Blizabeth.  In  most  peremptory  terms,  sho 
forbade  the  exchange,  and  declared  in  unequivocal 
langoage  how  distressing  the  destruction  of  the 
gUas  would  be  to  her ;  adding :  Mt  has  been  the 
nonored  medium  of  communication  between  Hea- 
ven  and  mvself,  and  its  destruction  would  be 
beinous  sin.  In  tbe  unwillingness  o(  the  daugbter 
that  the  glass  should  be  removed,  destroyed,  or 
in  the  slighteet  degree  injured,  the  mother 
yehemently  coincided.  The  interview  had  now 
lasted  nearly  three  hours,  and  I  took  my  leave 
with  saddened  feelings.  It  was  a  grieTOus  speo- 
tacle.  Before  me  was  a  noble  intellect  Intimste 
knuwledge  of  Scripture — greatcommand  of  diction 
— an  imagination  fertile  in  Images — and  a  most 
winning  and  graceful  deÜTery — all  tbese  were 
there,  and  each  and  all  wrecked  bopelessly  and 
irretrieyably.  The  web  of  deceit  was  woven 
aroand  all  I  was  conyinced  she  saw.  I  was 
oonvinced  she  heard.  How  she  was  sustaiiied  in 
being  without  food  was  a  medical  questiou :  with 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  State  of  mind,  a 
mixture  of  religious  exaltation,  vanity,  and  love 
of  excitement,  which  can  lead  a  young  person 
into  a  course,  attended  by  so  much  personal  in- 
conyenience,  and  in  which  detection  is  so  probable 
in  the  long-run,  and  so  certain  to  be  attended 
with  a  crushing  effect  But  we  know  rery  well 
that  such  things  are  within  the  compass  of  human 
nature.  Tbere  is  one  proof  of  the  subjectivo 
character  ef  all  such  phenomena,  which  we  won- 
der  has  never  been  thought  of  by  any  of  the  good 
people  who  have  gone  to  see  Blizaboth  SquirrelL 
When  such  a  case  happens  on  the  continent,  the 
patient  always  has  Visits  of  the  Vh^n  Mary. 
Now,  Squirreirsother-world  experiences'are  alLol 
a  strictly  ProtesUnt  order.  A  Sqoirrell  in  Italy 
would  probably  have  had  **the  five  woands^ 
marked  in  the  appropriate  parts  of  her  person. 
Squirrell,  in  SuiTolk,  only  sees  an  angel ;  she  ift. 
strictly  evangelical  in  her  illusions  or  deladings. 
This  might  be  a  leeson,  too,  for  the  worthy  people 
who  «are  so  often  impoeed  upon  by  ecstaticsin 
Gathollc  oountries— namely,  that  the  analogous 
persons  in  BngUnd  never  see  tht  Virgin,  and 
never  manifest  any  especUU  tendency  to  mhiMHilooir 
representationsof  the  physieal  safferings  of  Ohrist; 
things  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  mach  morgp 
dwelt  on  \n  their  Uteral  character  by  OathoHoo 
than  b^  Protestants. 

As  ior  the  deoeption  in  qaestion,  it  is  not  worth- 
while  parstting  its  history  forther.  We  may  Jos» 
mention,  howeTer,that  ata  moetinginlpswlteh, 
h^  fov  the  parpose  of  examining  the  phrenologi«^ 
cal  character  of  the  giri*s  head,  a  drcumstanoo 
was.nMntioned  whioh  was  condusiTe,  even  with 
the.ihost  credufoas.  The  wlfe  of  a  dyer  slateiL 
thatshe  had  called  at  the  hoose  one  day  and  lelv 
a  TBÜ,  whioh  had  been  ander  her  hasband*s  treat^ 
menk  Hsving  ocoasion  to  retam  in  a  few  nünuteii 
s^o  entered  the  room.  saddealy,  and  foand  tiio 
blind  Saint  with  amirror  before  her  a<yasting  Üio 
▼•0  on  her  head  and  Shoulders  t— OAomW«' 
JawrnaL  * 
^*  m  »a»   . 

Tnio Urins  isBol  tfahiUng  wOm»  to  aet^  b«k 
asCfaHt  whtt  wi^daeo  to  thtadL 

LoTO,  only,  nnlocks  the  door  apon  that  fht«» 
filtr  vbttf  iho  iilto  ofthoUsMod  ttt  Kko  itan. 
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AN    ODD    ADVENTÜRE    BEFORE 
BREAKFAST. 

Thi  three  brothera  dept  lying  along  the  ground 
within  a  few  feet  of  one  another.  Their  tent  was 
ffone,  and,  of  courae,  they  were  in  the  open  air. 
They  were  onder  a  large  spreading  tree,  and, 
wrapped  in  their  blankets,  had  been  sleeplng 
Bonndly  throngh  the  night.  Day  was  just  begin- 
ning  to  break,  when  something  tonched  Fran9oi8 
on  the  forehead.  It  was  a  cold,  clammy  object ; 
and,  preseing  upon  bis  hot  skin,  woke  bim  at 
once.  He  started  as  if  a  pin  had  been  thmst 
Into  him ;  and  the  cry  which  he  nttered  awoke 
also  bis  companions.  Was  it  a  snake  that  had 
touched  him  ?  Fran^ois  thought  so  at  the  mo- 
ment,  and  continued  to  think  so  white  he  was 
nibbing  bis  eyes  open.  When  this  feat  was  ac- 
oomplisbed,  however,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
8ome  object  ronning  off  that  could  not  be  a 
gnake. 

«*What  doyou  think  itwas?*"  inqnired  BasU 
and  Lüden,  in  the  same  breath. 

**  A  woif„I  think,**  replied  Fran^ois.  "  It  was 
bis  cold  nose  I  feit.  See!  yonder  it  goes.  See 
— see — there  are  two  of  theni  I" 

Fran^ois  pointed  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
two  animals  were  seen  to  run.  Basil  and  Luden 
looked,  and  saw  them  as  well.  They  were  about 
the  size  of  wolvcs,  but  appeared  to  be  quite  black, 
and  not  like  woWes  at  all.  What  could  they  be  ? 
They  had  suddenly  passed  into  a  darker  aisle 
among  the  trees,  and  the  boys  had  only  caught  a 
glimpse  of  them  as  they  went  in.  They  could 
stilV  distinguish  their  two  bodies  in  the  shade,  but 
nothing  more.  What  could  they  be  ?  Perhaps 
javalies?  This  thought,  no  doubt,  occurred  to 
the  brothers,  because  of  their  late  adrenture  with 
these  animals. 

*'  They  are  too  large,  and  run  too  dum^y,  for 
Javalics,^  said  Luden. 

**  Bears  P*  suggested  Fran^ois. 

"  Ko,  no ;  they  are  not  large  enougb  for 
bears.»* 

AU  three  were  pnszled. 

They  had  risen  upon  their  hands  and  kneee, 
disencumbered  themselves  of  their  blankets,  and 
each  had  grasped  bis  gun,  which  they  always 
kept  cloee  by  them  when  asleep.  They  remained 
in  this  poeiüon,  straining  their  eyes  up  the  gloomy 
alley  auer  the  two  bkck  objects,  that  had  stopped 
•bout  flfty  yards  distant.  All  at  once  the  form  of 
a  man  rose  up  before  them,  and  directly  in  front 
of  the  animaia.  Instead  of  retreating  from  the 
latter,  aa  the  boys  ezpected,  the  upright  figure 
•tood  stin.  To  their  further  astonishment,  the 
two  animals  ran  up  to  it,  and  appeared  to  leap 
M^ainst  it,  as  if  mi^ing  an  attack  upon  it.  But 
mis  could  not  be,  since  the  figure  did  not  more 
from  its  place,  as  one  would  have  done  who  had 
been  attacked.  On  the  contrary,  after  a  while, 
it  stooped  down,  and  appeared  to  be  caressbig 
theml 

**  A  man  and  two  dogs,**  wbispered  Fran^b ; 
'*  perhaps  an  Indian  V* 

**It  may  be  a  man,"  retnmed  Laden,  also 
ipeakhtg  in  a  whisper.  **  I  know  not  what  eise 
it  could  be ;  bat  thoae  an  no  dog$f  er  /  ntTer 
•aw  Boch.*' 

Thit  Loden  attered  witb  «mpbaaii|  aad  in  a 


serious  tone,  that  cauaed  the  brothers  to  diaw 
closer  to  each  other. 

Duriiig  all  this  time  Ifarengo  stood  by,  re- 
strained  by  them  from  rushing  forward.  The 
dog  had  not  awakcned  until  the  first  cry  of  Fran- 
9ois  roused  him.  He  was  wearied  with  the  long 
gallop  of  ^e  preceding  days ;  and,  like  bis  mas- 
ters,  had  been  slceping  soundly.  Ab  all  started 
almost  simultaneously,  a  word  from  BaaU  had 
kept  him  in ;  for  to  this  he  had  been  well  trained ; 
and  without  a  Signal  from  him  he  was  not  osed  to 
attack  any  creature,  not  even  his  natural  enemies. 
He,  therefore,  stood  still,  looking  steadily  in  the 
same  direction  as  they,  and  at  iutervals  uttering 
a  low  growl  that  was  almost  inaudible.  Tb«« 
was  a  fierceness  about  it,  however,  tbat  sbowed 
he  did  not  regard  the  stränge  objects  as  fiiends. 
Perhaps  he  knew  what  they  were  better  thanany 
of  the  party. 

The  three  mysterious  creatures  still  remained 
near  the  same  spot,  and  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
boys.  They  did  not  remain  motionlesa,  boweyer. 
The  two  sm'aller  ones  ran  orer  the  ground — now 
separating  from  the  upright  figure,  and  then  re- 
tuming  again,  and  appearing  to  careas  it  aa  be- 
fore. The  latter  now  and  then  stooped,  as  if  to 
receive  thdr  caresses,  and,  when  they  were  not 
by,  as  though  it  was  gatberins  something  from 
the  ground.  It  would  then  me  into  an  upright 
Position,  and  remain  motionlef«  as  before.  AH 
their  manoeuvres  were  peformed  in  perfcct  silence. 

There  was  something  mysterious,  awe-a^iring 
in  these  moTcm'ents ;  and  our  yonng  hunters  ob- 
served  them  not  without  fedtngs  of  terror.  They 
were  both  puzzled  and  awcd.  They  scarcdy 
knew  what  course  to  adopt.  They  talked  in 
wbispers,  giving  their  counsek  to  each  other. 
Should  they  creep  to  their  borses,  mount,  and 
ride  off?  That  would  be  of  no  use ;  for  if  what 
they  saw  was  an  Indian,  there  were  no  doubt 
others  near;  and  they  could  easilj  track  and 
overtake  them.  They  feit  certain  that  the  stränge 
creatures  knew  they  were  there — for  indeed  their 
borses,  soroe  thirty  yards  off,  could  be  plainly 
heard  stamping  the  ground  and  cropping  the 
grass.  MoreoTcr,  one  of  the  two  animak  had 
touched  and  smelt  Fran^ois ;  so  there  coold  be  no 
mistake  about  ii  beine  aware  of  their  preeence. 
It  would  be  idle,  therc?ore,  to  attempt  gettin^  off 
unawares.  What  then  ?  Should  they  cümb  uito 
a  tree  ?  That,  they  thought,  would  be  oljuflt  «s 
little  use ;  and  they  gare  up  the  idea.  Tnej  ro- 
soWed,  at  length,  to  remain  wbere  thej  were, 
until  they  should  either  be  assailed  by  their  mja- 
terious  ndghbours,  or  the  dearer  ligbt  mtgfat  en- 
able  them  to  make  out  who  and  what  theaa 
were. 

As  it  grew  dearer,  howcTer,  their  awe  was  not 
diminished ;  for  they  now  saw  that  the  iipri^l 
figure  had  two  thick,  strong-looking  anno,  whidi 
it  hdd  out  horixontally,  manoeuTring  with  them 
in  a  Singular  manner.  Its  ooloor,  too,  a{^>eared 
reddish,  while  that  of  the  small  animaia  was  deap 
black  1  Had  they  been  in  the  foreeta  of  Afriea, 
or  Smah  instead  of  I^orik  America,  they  wo«ü4 
have  tlken  the  larger  figure  for  that  of  a  gigastie 
ape.    As  it  waa,  they  luiew  it  could  not  be  thaC 

The  Ugfat  suddenly  became  brighter--a  doad 
haThkg  pasaad  off  the  eastem  sky.  Ol^ects 
could  be  ste»  qoc«  distinctly,  and  then  the  mj9r 
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tary  that  had  so  long  held  the  jouds  hunlers  in 
tortaring  suspense  was  solred.  The  Targe  animal 
reared  up,  and  stood  wtth  its  side  towards  them ; 
and  ite  long-pointed  snout,  ita  short  erect  eara,  ita 
thick  boUy  and  abaggy  coat  of  hair,  ehowed  tbat 
H  was  no  Indian  nor  fauman  creature  of  anj  sort, 
bat  a  huge  hear  ttanding  upright  im  his  htant  I 

**A  she-bearand  bercubsT'  ezclaimed  Fran- 
501a.  **  Bat  see  !**  be  continued,  "  «A*  is  red, 
while  tbe  cubs  are  jet  black." 

Basil  did  not  stop  for  any  Observation  of  that 
Und.  He  had  sprang  to  bis  feet  and  loTelled  bis 
lifle,  the  momeut  he  saw  what  the  animal  was. 

"  For  your  life  do  not  fire  I"  ciied  Luden.  "  It 
M^  be  a  grvudy  hear  /" 

^  His  adTice  came  too  late.  Tbe  crack  of  BasiFs 
rifle  was  heaM ;  and  the  bear,  dropping  npon  all 
Ibura,  danced  oyer  the  ground,  shaking  her  head 
and  snorting  furiously.  Tbe  ligbt  had  deceiyed 
Bazil,  and  instead  of  hitting  her  in  the  head  as  be 
had  intended,  his  bullet  glanced  from  her  snout, 
doing  her  but  little  barm.  Kow,  the  snout  of  a 
bear  is  its  most  precious  and  tender  organ,  and  a 
blow  npon  it  will  rouse  even  the  most  ümid  spe- 
des  of  them  to  fury.  So  it  was  with  this  one.  She 
saw  whence  the  shot  came,  and,  as  soon  as  she 
had  giyen  her  head  a  few  shakes,  she  came  in  a 
■hnffling  gallop  towards  the  boys. 

Basil  now  saw  bow  rashly  be  had  aoted,  bat 
there  was  no  time  for  expressing  regrets.  There 
was  not  even  time  for  them  to  get  to  their  horses. 
Before  they  could  reach  these  and  draw  the 
pickets,  the  bear  would  overtake  them.  Some 
one  of  them  would  become  a  victim. 

**Take  to  the  treesP  shouted  Luden;  "if  it 
be  a  grizzly  bear,  she  cannot  dimb." 

As  Luden  said  this,  he  leyelled  his  short  rifle, 
and  fired  at  the  adrancing  animal.  The  bullet 
•eemed  to  striko  her  on  tbe  flank,  as  she  tumed 
with  a  growl  and  bit  the  part.  This  delayed  her 
for  a  moment,  and  allowed  Luden  time  to  swing 
Umsdf  to  a  tree.  BasH  had  thrown  away  his 
rifle,  not  haying  time  to  reload.  Fran^ois,  when 
h«  saw  the  sreat  monster  so  near,  dropped  his 
gun  without  nring. 

AU  three  in  their  haste  dimbed  separate  trees. 
It  was  a  groye  of  white  oaks ;  and  these  trees, 
wilike  the  pines,  or  magnoUas,  or  cypress-trees, 
haye  osoally  great  limbs  gfowiug  low  down,  and 
•preading  oat  horizontauy.  These  limbs  are 
cAen  as  many  feet  in  length  as  the  tree  itself  is 
in  height 

It  was  upon  these  that  they  had  clfanbed — 
BasQ  haying  taken  to  that  one  ander  which  they 
had  slept,  and  which  was  mach  larger  than  the 
others  around.  At  the  foot  of  this  tree  the  bear 
■topped.  The  robes  and  blankets  drew  her  at- 
tention for  the  moment  She  tossed  them  over 
whh  her  gpreat  paws,  and  then  left  them,  and 
waUced  round  the  trunk,  looking  upwards,  at  in- 
terrals  attering  load  **  tnifib,**  that  sounded  like 
tiie  "*8cape^  of  a  steam-pipe.  By  this  time 
Baal  had  reaohed  the  third  or  fourth  brauch  from 
the  ground.  He  might  haye  gone  much  hieher ; 
bat,  from  what  Luden  had  suggested,  he  beueyed 
tfa«  animal  to  be  a  grizzly  bear.  Her  coloor, 
wtüch  was  of  a  fem  or  fnWous  brown,  confirmed 
bim  in  that  belief— as  he  knew  that  griizly  bears 
tre  mei  with  of  a  great  yftriatj  of  ^oun.    He 


brauch,  and  he  thougfat  it  was  no  use  goinf 
higher.  80  he  stopped  and  looked  down.  Ho 
hwi  a  good  yiew  of  the  animal  below ;  and,  to  hit 
constemation,  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  noi 
a  grizzly,  bat  a  düTerent  spedes.  Her  shape,  aa 
wen  as  general  appearance,  conyinoed  bim  that 
it  was  the  **  dnnamon  **  beai^-a  yariety  of  the 
bUck,  and  one  of  tbe  best  tree-dunbers  of  th* 
kindL  Tbis  was  soon  put  beyond  dispute,  ae 
Basil  saw  the  animal  throw  her  great  paws  aroonA 
the  trunk,  and  commence  crawhng  upwardi 

It  was  a  fearftil  moment  Luden  and  Francis 
both  leaped  back  to  the  ground,  attering  shoutt 
of  waroing  and  despair.  Fran9ois  picked  up  hit 
gun,  and  without  hesitating  a  moment,  ran  to  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  fired  both  barreis  into  tbe 
bips  of  the  bear.  The  small  shot  hardly  coald 
haye  penetrated  her  thick  shaggy  hide.  It  only 
seryed  to  irritate  her  afresh,  causlng  her  to  growl 
fiercely ;  and  she  paused  for  some  moments,  M 
if  considering  whether  she  would  descend  and 
punish  the  **  enemy  in  the  rear,**  or  keep  on  afler 
BasiL  The  rattling  of  the  latter  among  the 
branches  aboye  dedded  her,  and  she  crawied 
upward. 

Basil  was  almost  as  actiye  among  the  branohee 
of  a  tree  as  a  squirrel  or  a  monkey.  When  aboai 
sixty  feet  from  the  ground,  he  crawied  out  apoa 
a  long  limb  that  grew  horizontally.  He  chose 
this  one,  because  he  saw  another  growing  aboye 
it,  which  he  thought  he  might  reach  as  soon  M 
the  bear  foUowed  bim  out  upon  the  flrst,  and  hf 
this  means  get  back  to  the  main  trunk  before  the 
bear,  and  down  to  the  ground  again.  After  get- 
tine  out  upon  the  limb,  boweyer,  be  saw  that  he 
had  miscalculated.  The  brauch  upon  which  he 
was,  bendmg  down  ander  his  wdght,  so  widened 
the  distance  between  it  and  tbe  one  aboye,  thal 
be  could  not  reach  the  latter,  eyen  with  the  tipt 
of  his  fingers.  He  tumed  to  go  back.  To  hie 
horror,  the  bear  was  at  the  other  end  in  the  fork, 
and  preparing  to  follow  him  along  the  limb ! 

He  could  not  go  back  without  meeting  the 
fierce  brate  in  the  teeth.  There  was  no  brauch 
below  within  his  reach,  and  none  aboye,  and  lie 
was  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  To  leap  down 
appeared  the  only  altematiye  to  escape  the 
dutches  of  the  bear,  and  that  altematiye  wae 
certidn  death. 

The  bear  adyanced  along  the  limb.  Fran^oie 
and  Luden  screamed  below,  loading  their  piecee 
as  rapidly  as  they  could ;  bat  they  feared  thef 
would  be  too  late.  It  was  a  terrible  Situation  ^ 
but  it  was  in  such  emergendes  that  the  stroog 
mind  of  Basil  best  displayed  itself;  and,  instead 
of  yielding  to  despair,  he  appeared  cool  and  eol- 
lected.  fiis  mind  was  besy  examfaiing  eyetr 
diance  that  offered.  AU  at  onoe  a  thought  strook 
him ;  and,  obedient  to  its  Impulse,  he  caUed  to- 
his  brothers  bdow — '*A  ropel  a  ropel  Fting; 
me  a  rope t    Haste!  ä rope,  or  I  am  loet** 

Fortunatdy,  there  lay  a  rope  ander  the  tree^ 
It  was  a  raw-hide  Usso.  It  lay  by  the  apot. 
where  they  had  slept 

Luden  dropped  his  half-loaded  rifle,  and  tprani^ 
towards  it,  coUmg  it  as  he  took  it  op.  Ludeia 
could  throw  a  lasso  afanost  as  weUasBaifl  lUmaelf;: 
and  that  was  eqoal  to  a  Mezioan  **  yatjoeco  *^ 


neiUng  to.fbar  theo,  evn  o&  tiio  lowetila'*gaadio''€f  theFempea.    Heran  netil^«»^ 
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Hr  the  Umb,  twiried  the  laaso  «round  his  head, 
aod  lannched  it  npwards. 

Banl,  to  gain  time,  had  crept  out  opon  the 
Imb  as  fiur  as  it  would  bear  him,  while  bis  flerce 
porsuer  foUowed  after.  The  bnmchf  mider  their 
«nited  weigbt,  bent  downward  like  a  bow.  Foi^ 
lunateiy,  it  was  oak,  und  did  not  break.  Basü 
was  aatride,  bis  face  turned  to  the  tree  and  to- 
warda  bis  pursuer.  The  long  snont  of  the  Utter 
waa  within  three  feet  of  bis  heod,  and  he  could 
ieel  her  warm  breatb,  as  with  open  jaws  she 
•tretched  forward,  snorting  fierceiy.  At  this 
Boment  the  ring-end  of  the  lasso  Struck  the 
branob  directly  between  them,  passing  a  few  feet 
•Ter  it,  Before  it  could  slip  back  again,  and  fall 
•ff,  tbe  youDg  bunter  had  grasped  it,  and,  with 
the  dexterity  of  a  packer,  double-knotted  it  around 
the  limb.  The  next  moment,  and  just  as  the 
great  claws  of  tbe  bear  were  stretched  forth  to 
«hitch  him,  he  slipped  off  the  brauch,  and  glided 
^wa  the  lasso. 

The  rope  did  not  reach  the  ground  by  at  least 
t«enty  feet  It  was  a  short  one,  aod  part  of  it 
kad.bees  taken  up  in  the  haaty  knotUng.  Lucien 
And  Franfois,  in  oonstemation,  had  obserred  this 
from  below,  as  soon  as  it  first  hung  down,  and 
nrepared  themselves  accordingly ;  so  that,  when 
basU  reached  the  end  of  the  rope,  he  saw  bis 
brothers  Standing  balow,  and  hokling  a  large  buf- 
lalo  skia  stretched  out  between  them.  Into  this 
h$  dropped,  and  the  next  moment  stood  upon  the 
ipound  unhurt. 

And  now  came  the  moment  of  triumph.  The 
ttogh  limb  that  had  been  held  retent  by  Basil^s 
wtight,  beooming  so  suddenly  released,  flew  up- 
WMtA  withajerk. 

Tbe  unexpeoted  riolence  of  that  jerk  was  too 
■loobfor  the  bear.  Her  hold  gave  way;  she 
was  ihot  hito  the  air  sereral  feet  upwards,  and 
iiUing  with  a  dull  heairy  sound  to  the  earth,  lay 
lir  a-  moment  motionless.  She  was  onlj  stunned, 
&owe¥er,  and  would  soon  hsTS  struggled  up  again 
to  renew  the  attack ;  but,  before  sbe  oould  regain 
her  feet,  Basil  had  laid  hold,  of  Franyois's  balf- 
loaded  gun,  and,  hurriedly  pouring  down  a  band- 
ful  of  bullets,  ran  forward  and  fired  them  into  her 
kead,  killing  her  upon  the  spot 

The  cubs  by  this  time  had  arrir^  unon  the 
ground,  and  Mareneo,  who  had  now  paraally  re- 
<0¥ered,  by  way  of  revenglnghimself  for  the  cas- 
'tlgation  he  had  receired  from  their  mother, 
vAttacked  them  wtth  fbry.  The  Httle  creatures 
^lougbt  flercely,  and.  together,  would  bare  been 
more  ihan  a  match  fbr  Marengo ;  but  the  rifles  of 
Vs  masters  came  to  bis  aasistance,  aod  put  an 
«•nd  to  the  conieai,-^ffo^*$  /fisemctor. 


A  FLBET  IfARIUAGB. 

BT.  AK  TRimni»<i 

Xa9T.€.  was  a  beautiful  woiw,  bat  bdy  C. 
WM  «n^ztravilgant  woman.  She  was  stuldiir 
ä^  tkoqgh  rather  past  extrraie  jouth. — 
Cab9ii«o«t|if«ttj^«M}#a,.ahi»liad  too 

Wgki  had  ttmtiked  her  own  lorelinMi,  toQ 
itarlf,  «i4  »m  ihe  ratosd  lo  Uüm^  Ibal 
•db««Mii0taa€hiraiiDgat«f«rr    8#ihkwimic 


Lady  0.  had  but  five  thousand  pounds  m 
the  World.  She  owed  about  forty  thousand 
pounds;  so,  with  all  her  wit  and  bcatity,  fdie 
got  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  was  likely  tore- 
main  there. 

Now,  in  the  time  I  spcak  o^  erery  ladjhad 
her  head  dressed  by  a  barber ;  and  the  birber 
of  the  Fleet  was  the  handeomest  barber  in  the 
city  of  London.  Pat  Phelan  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer  of  the  fiiirsex :  and  where's  the  wondert 
Sure  Pat  was  an  Irishman.  It  was  one  Tcry 
fine  moming,  when  Phelan  was  dresfdng  bei 
captiyating  head,  that  her  lady ship  took  it  into 
her  mind  to  talk  to  him,  and  Pat  was  well 
pleased,  for  Lady  C.'s  teeth  were  the  whitesti 
and  her  smile  the  brightest  in  all  the  world. 

"  So  youVe  not  married,  Pat  ;**  says  she 

"  Divil  an  inch !  your  honour's  ladyship," 
says  he. 

**And,  wouldn't  ye  like  to  be  married  f 
again  asks  sbe. 

"  Would  a  duck  swim?" 

"  Is  there  any  one  you'd  prcferf 

"  May  be,  madaro,''  says  he,  "  you  nircr 
heard  of  Kathleen  O'Reüly,  down  her  ant  Don- 
eraile?  Her  father's  coosin  to  O'DoDOgfauep 
who's  own  Steward  to  Mr.  Murphy,  the  im- 
der-agent  to  my  Lord  Kingstown,  and — ^ 

"  Hush  I"  says  she ;  **  sure  I  don't  want  to 
know  who  she  is.  But,  would  she  have  you^ 
ifyouaskedher?" 

"Ah,  thin,  Fd  only  wish  Pd  be  afto*  thiy- 
ing  that  same." 

"  And  why  don't  you  ?" 

"  Sure  I*m  too  poor."  And  Phdan  bearedl 
a  prodigious  sigh. 

"  Would  you  like  to  be  rieh  ?" 

"Doesadogbark?** 

** KI  make  you  rieh,  will  you  do  as  I  tau 
you?" 

**  Mülia  murthers  I  y«ur  honour,  don't  ba 
tantalizing  a  poor  boy." 

«* Indeed  Pm  not,«^  said  Lady  0.  ""So  1»- 
ten.    How  would  you  like  to  marry  m%f" 

**  Ah,  thin,  my  ladr,  I  belioTe  the  King  «C 
Russia  himself  wouh}  he  proud  to  do  tbat  same, 
laTe  alone  a  poor  deyü  tike  Pat  Phelan.** 

"  Well,  Phelan,  if  youll  marry  me  to-movy 
iow,  ril  giTo  you  one  thousand  ppunds.** 

''0hl  whüabaloot  whilatMOoot  wmt  Tm 
mad,  oc  enohanted  by  the{;ood  people,"  TOWt 
•d  Pat,  daociag  round  the  room, 

''Bat  there  are  conditiona,"  says Lad|r  €k 
"  After  the  first  day  of  oor  noptlalB  you  mval 
neTer  aee  me  again,  nor.  daim  ma  Ibr  jogr 
wik"  ' 

«Idon't  Uke  that,"  says  Pat,  fcr  be  ha« 
been  ogling  b^if  lad^ihip  mpsif  desperatdFf, 

''But,remember1MUeehO^|tel]fjr.  Wlft 
the  m(mfgr  Hl  g^ve  jox^  yout  loajr  gpi  am 

°^^^'8ftuw,?m,ah^.  «BttfcthKüit 
bimoigrr 

^' rn  jiavir  .ama»  M»M^Toa»" 
Ua^rihip^    ^Onif  j^BMtabar.jiaav 
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an  oath  never  to  call  me  your  wife  aller  to- 
monrow,  and  never  to  go  telling  all  the  story." 

"  Divil  a  word  Fll  ivir  say."  / 

**  Well,  then,"  says  she ;  "  there's  ten 
pounds.  Go  and  buy  a  licence,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  nie  ;^'  and  then  she  explained  to  him 
where  he  was  to  go,  and  when  he  was  to  come, 
and  all  that 

The  next  day  Pat  was  true  to  his  appoint- 
ment^  and  found  two  gentlemen  already  with 
her  ladyship. 

**  Have  you  got  the  licence?*'  says  she. 

**  Ilere  it  ismy  lady,*'  says  he ;  and  he  gave 
it  to  her.  She  handed  it  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, who  viewed  it  attentiyely.  Then,  calling 
in  her  two  servants,  she  turned  to  the  gentle- 
man  who  was  reading. 

"  Perform  the  ceremony,"  says  she. 

And  sure  enoupjh  in  ten  minutes  Pat  Phelan 
was  the  husband,  the  legal  husband  of  the 
lofvely  Lady  C. 

"  That  will  do,"  says  she  to  her  new  hus- 
band, as  he  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss ;  "  that'll 
do.  Now,  sir,  give  me  my  mamage  certifi- 
cate." The  old  gentleman  did  so,  and,  bow- 
ing  respectfully  to  the  ftve-pound  note  she 
gave  him,  he  retired  with  his  clerk;  for, 
sure  enough,  I  forgot  to  teil  you  he  was  a 
parson. 

"  Go  and  bring  me  the  w;arden,''  says  my 
lady  to  one  of  her  servants. 

'^  Tes,  my  lady,'*  says  she ;  and  presently 
the  warden  appeared. 

'*  Will  you  be  good  enough,"  says  Lady  C, 
in  a  voiee  that  would  call  a  bird  off  a  tree, 
*'  wül  you  be  good  enoudi  to  send  and  fetch 
me  a  hackney-coach  ?  I  wish  to  leave  this 
prison  immediately." 

**  Your  ladyship  forgets,"  replied  he,  **  that 
you  must  pay  your  forty  thousand  pounds  be- 
fore  I  can  let  you  go." 

"  I  am  a  married  woman.  You  can  detain 
my  husband,  but  not  me."  And  she  smiled  at 
Phelan,  who  began  rather  to  dislike  the  ap- 
pearance  of  things. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lady,  it  is  well  known  you 
are  Single," 

"  I  teil  you  I  am  married." 

**  Wherc's  your  husband  ?" 

"There,  sir!"  and  she  pointed  to  the  aston- 
ished  barber ;  "  there  he  Stands.  Here  is  my 
marriage  certificate,  which  you  can  peruse  at 
your  leisure.  My  servants  yonder  were  wit- 
nesses  of  the  ceremony.  Now  detain  me,  sir, 
one  instant  at  your  periL" 

The  warden  was  dumb-foundered,  and  no 
wonder.  Poor  Phelan  wonld  have  spoken,  but 
neitber  party  would  Ißt  him.  The  lawyer  be- 
low  was  consulted.  The  result  was  evident 
In  balf  an  hour  Lady  0.  was  free,  and  Pat 
Phelan,  her  legitimate  husband,  a  prisoner  for 
debt  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 

Well,  sir,  for  some  time  Pat  thought  he  was 
in  a  dream,  and  the  creditors  thought  they 
*were  still  worse,    The  following  day  they  held 


a  meeting,  and  finding  how  they  had  beoü 
tricked,  swore  they'd  detain  poor  Pat  for  ever. 
But  as  they  well  knew  that  he  had  nothing; 
and  wouldn't  feel  much  shame  in  going  through 
the  Insolvent  Court,  they  made  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  and  let  him  out 

Well,  YOU  must  know,  about  a  week  after 
this,  Paddy  Phelan  was  sitting  by  his  littlc 
fire,  and  thinking  over  the  wonderful  things 
he  had  seen,  when  as  sure  as  death  the  post- 
man  brought  him  a  letter,  the  fir?t  he  had  ever 
received,  which  he  took  over  to  a  friend  of  bis, 
one  Ryan,  a  fruit-seller,  because,  you  see,  hc 
was  no  great  band  at  reading  writing,  to  ded- 
pher  for  him.    It  ran  jthus : 

"Go  to  Doneraile,  and  marry  Eathleeii 
O'Reilly.  The  instant  the  knot  is  tied  Ifulfil 
my  promise  of  making  you  comfortable  for  life. 
But,  as  you  value  your  lifo  and  liberty,  never 
breathe  a  syllable  of  what  has  passed.  Re- 
member  you  are  in  tny  power  if  you  teil  the 
story.  The  money  will  be  paid  to  you  directly 
you  inclose  me  your  marriagj-certificate.  I 
send  you  fifty-pounds  for  preänt  expenses. 

0." 

Oh!  happy  Paddy!  Didn*t  heget  drunk 
that  same  night,  and  didnt  he  Start  next  day 
for  Cork,  and  didn't  he  marry  Kathleen,  and 
touch  a  thousand  pounds  ?  By  the  powers  he 
did.  And,  what  is  more,  h^  took  a  cottage, 
which  perhaps  you  know,  not  a  hundrad  miJea 
from  Bruffin,  in  the  county  of  Limcrick ;  and, 
i*  faix,  he  forgot  his  first  wife  clean  and  en- 
tirely,  and  never  told  any  one  but  mysel( 
under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  the  story  of  his 
"Fleet  Marriage." 

So,  remember,  as  it  is  a  secret,  don't  teil  tt 
to  any  one,  you  see. 


^<  ♦  •m 
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When  the  pale  moon  her  silent  course  is  keepiof 

Along  the  sky. 
And  nfght-dews  on  the  chilly  EarUi,  are  weeping 

Their  fountains  dry, — 
Who  then  in  visions,  dream  amid  their  sleeping 

Of  euch  as  1 1 

My  own  sad  thoughts  within  my  botom  swellmg^ 

Sad  Company ! 
Are  all  the  friends  that  cheer  my  lonely  dwelling^ 

Or  come  to  nie; — 
Why  ßhould  my  heart  the  reat  so  aoon  be  telling — 

"  Thy  poverty !" 

When  penury  hath  in  a  whieper  spoken 

Unto  the  ear ; 
How  cold  are  friends,  how^  easily  are  broken, 

Like  tendrils  sere, 
Those  tics  which  now  pasa  like  the  silent  token 

Of  parting  ycar ! 

Tet  on  my  head  the  constant  stara  are  ahining 

So  sweetly  pale, 
As  If  they  grieved  to  liaten  my  repining, 

Which,  like  the  gale, 
Seems  sadder  when  no  anxioufl  ear  incUning  - 

Lista  to  its  waO* 
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Thereis  a  rest,  of  erery  rest  thesweetesti 

So  caliD  and  still ; 
There  is  a  rirer  of  all  the  streams  the  fleetest, 

Lonely  and  chill ; — 
And  thou,  0  River!  all  the  boand'ry  metest 

Of  human  iU! 

Wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  that  rest  for  ever, 

I  may  find  peace ; 
Batbed  in  the  biUows  of  that  nnseen  riTer, 

All  woes  shall  cease ; 
Death  lays  hia  broken  arrow  in  hia  qmTer— > 

And  all  is  peace ! 

William  Smith. 


DEATH  AND  /THE  MOTHER. 

FBOM  THB  GERMAN. 

A  MOTHER  sat  beside  her  djing  infant^s  couch, 
weepiog  bitterly.  The  poor  baby  was  very 
pale ;  and  lajr  quietly— with  its  little  eyelids 
oloscd,  and  its  breathing  growing  fainter  and 
fitinter  every  moment— untilthemoüier^salarm 
amounted  to  agony. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  heard ;  and  an  cid 
man  slowly  entered,  wrapped  in  a  large  rüg  to 
flhield  him  from  the  cold.  He  had  need  of  it, 
for  the  season  was  the  depth  of  winter.  Every- 
tbing  was  covercd  with  ice  and  snow,  and  the 
wind  blew  sharply  enough  to  cut  one^s  chin 
ofL  The  old  nian  stood  shivering  with  cold, 
whfle  the  mother,  taking  advantage  of  a 
moment  when  her  child  appeared  easier,  placed 
a  can  of  ale  near  the  fire  to  warm  for  her  aged 
Tisitor.  She  then  resumed  her  place  beside 
her  infant ;  while  the  old  man,  sitting  down, 
rocked  himself  silently  to  and  fro. 

The  baby 's  breathing  became  more  laboured, 
and  the  poor  mother,  taking  its  tiny  wan  band 
betwccn  her  own,  tumed  for  comfort  to  the 
aged  beggar — for  so  he  seemed. 

"Doyouthink  he  will  live?"  shesaid.  "God 
will  surelv  not  take  him  from  me  I" 

The  old  man  for  reply  made  alsingular  ges- 
tore,  that  might  be  taken  for  either  yes  or 

BO. 

The  mother  sighed,  and  tears  flowed  over 
ker  pale  cheeka  She  had  not  closed  her  eyes 
Ibr  three  daysand  nights ;  fatigue  overpowered 
her,  and  she  slept  It  was  but  for  a  moment 
in  the  next  moment  she  started  up,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot 

"  What  is  that  T  she  asked,  looking  wildly 
round. 

An  ancient  clock  droned  and  ttcked  in  the 
«omer.  The  noise  that  startled  the  mother 
was  caused  by  the  fall  of  its  heavy  leaden  pen- 
dulum,  which  feil  with  a  crash  upon  the  floor, 
and  then  was  silent  The  mother  looked 
round  for  the  old  man,  but  he  was  gone ;  then 
at  her  baby,  which  had  appeared  to  sleep,  so 
still  had  it  lain  beside  her— alas  t  it  was  gone 
alao. 

The  poor  mother  rushed  frantically  out  of 
the  house,  raving,  ehrieking  for  her  (Md.    In 


the  midst  of  the  snow  sat  an  old  woroan  dad 
in  long  black  garments.  She  stopped  the  dis- 
tracted  mother,  and  she  said  to  her,  **  Death 
bas  been  beneath  thy  roo£  I  saw  him  hurry 
forth  with  a  little  infant  He  flies  swifler  thu 
the  wind ;  and  what  he  once  take»  he  never 
retums." 

"  Teil  me  which  way  he  has  gone,"  implored 
the  forlom  mother.  **  Teil  me  that  I  may  find 
him." 

**  I  could  teil  you  with  the  greatest  ease  in 
the  World,"  replied  the  woman  in  the  sablt 
garments;  "  but  before  I  enlighten  your  igno- 
rance,  you  must  sing  me  all  the  songs  you  sang 
to  your  child.  I  am  th  e  Night,  and  your  songs 
have  oflen  beguiled  me." 

"  I  will  sing  them  all,  all,"  replied  the  poor 
mother,  *'butdonothindermenow.  Letme 
overtake  him — ^let  me  find  my  child  while  yei 
Imayl" 

Night  remained  silent  and  immoveable.  The 
mother  wrune  her  hands  and  sang.  Such 
songs  I  flooded,  drowned  in  tears ! 

At  length  Night  relcnted,  and  she  said,  "  Gq 
into  yonder  dusky  pine-forest,  for  thither  I 
saw  Death  take  bis  way  with  the  child" 

The  mother  hastened  to  the  forest,  hui 
many  paths  wound  tbrough  it,  and  she  doubt- 
ed  which  she  should  take.  Near  her  stood 
a  thom  bush,  which  bore  ncitber  leavcs  nor 
flowers,  but  instcad  thereo^  icicles  hung  on 
the  boughs. 

"  Have  vou  scen  Death  pass  by  with  my 
little  one  ?  said  the  mother  to  the  thom-bush. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  Bush  ;  "  but  I  shall  not 
teil  you  which  way  he  took,  unless  you  wED 
warm  me  in  your  bosom.  I  freeze  to  death." 
The  devotßd  mother  embraced  the  cruel 
bush,  and  pressed  it  so  clos^ly  to  her  boeom 
that  the  thorns  pierced  her  delicate  flcRb  and 
blood  began  to  flow  in  large  drops.  W  herever 
these  drops  feil,  the  ground  thawed,  and 
flowers  and  fresh  green  leaves  sprang  forth ; 
so  warm  is  the  heart  of  a  mother ! 

Then  the  Thombush  showed  her  the  way 
she  should  go,  which  led  to  a  wide  river. 
What  was  the  poor  mother's  despair  at  find- 
ing  no  means  of  crossing  it!  The  water  was 
not  sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  her  weight,  and 
it  was  too  dcep  to  be  forded.  Tet  £e  musi 
pass  over  to  find  her  child.  The  insane  idea 
seized  her  of  endeavoring  to  drink  the  river 
dry,  and  she  stooped  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
so ;  for  in  her  distraction  she  believed  that  a 
miracle  might  happen. 

**Nay,"  said  the  River,  "that  cannot  be; 
let  US  ratber  try  what  we  can  do  together.  I 
have  a  fondness  for  iewels,  and  your  eyes  are 
the  clearest  diamonds  I%ver  saw.  Give  them 
to  me,  and  I  will  guido  you  to  the  great  hot- 
house  where  Death  rears  bis  human  flowers.** 
**  Oh  t  what  would  I  not  give  to  find  my 
child !"  said  the  weeping  mother ;  and  as  she 
wept,  her  eyes  feil  to  the  bottom  of  the  river; 
where  they  lay,  and  glistoned  like  jewela  ol 
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the  ftnest  water.  Tben  ^he  riTer  erobraced 
her  with  its  watery  arms,  and  in  a  moment 
wafted  her  to  the  opposite  shore,  whcre  stood 
a  Urge  and  wonderful  ediflce,  so  sin^larly 
eonstructed  that  one  knewnot  whether  it  were 
Ibrmed  by  nature  or  art.  But  the  poor  mother 
ooold  not  See  it,  having  wept  herseif  blind. 

^  Where  shall  I  find  Death,  who  has  taken 
away  my  child  ?**  die  asked  of  any  that  would 
mnswer. 

An  old  grey  wonuin  replied,  who  guarded 
the  entrance  of  the  wonderful  hothouse — "  He 
has  not  yet  arrived.  How  have  you  found 
your  way  thither  ?  Who  has  assisted  you  ?** 

^  Ood  has  aided  nie.  He  is  mercifüL  Show 
thoa  mercy  also,  and  teil  me  where  I  shall 
find  my  child. " 

**  I  dfo  not  know  it  from  another,**  said  the 
cid  woman,  "and  you  cannot  See.  Manv 
flowers  have  withcred  to-night,  and  Death  will 
soon  be  here  to  transplant  them  to  othcr 
regions.  In  every  tree  and  flower  that  this 
hothouse  contains  beats  a  human  heart  identi- 
fied  with  the  life  ofa  human  beinglivingupon 
the  earth.  Enter ;  you  will  perhaps  be  able 
to  recogntze  the  beating  of  your  child*s  heart 
Bat  stay  a  moment ;  what  will  you  give  me  in 
retam  for  my  good  oflSces  ?" 

"  I  haye  nothing  to  giye,**  said  the  poor 
mother ;  '*  but  l  would  go  to  the  end  of  the 
World  for  you.'* 

"There  is  nothing  I  particularly  care  for 
there,^  said  the  old  woman;  **but  you  can 
gire  me  your  long  black  hair.  It  is  beautiful, 
mnd  pleases  me.  I  will  give  you  mine  in 
exchüge." 

'*  Is  that  all  you  wish  for  ?  I  give  it  you 
wfllingly." 

So  the  young  mother  parted  with  her  beauti- 
fol  tresses,  and  received  in  ezchange  the  old 
woman*s  snow-white  locks. 

And  now  enter  with  her  the  hothouse  of 
Death,  where  plants  and  trees  of  every  yariety 
bloomcd  ßide  by  side.  Hcre  stood  splendid 
hyacinths,under  glass  shadeS ;  there  blossomed 
immense  watcr-Iilies,some  frcsh  and  handsomo, 
others  half  dying  with  wator-snakes  coiled 
round  their  stems,  and  black  crabs  clinging 
tightly  to  thcir  leayes ;  glorious  oaks,  palms, 
and  plantains,  reared  their  lofty  heads  in  the 
midst,  while  primroses  and  sweet-scented 
herbs  nestled  close  to  their  roots.  Eyery  tree 
and  flower  had  its  name.  There  was  one 
peculiarity  obseryable.  Many  large  trees  were 
conflned  in  little  pots  which  had  become  too 
narrow,  and  were  almost  bursting  with  the 
bulk  of  the  root  within.  Little  weak  flowers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  oflen  placed  in  immense 
pots,  and  appeared  almost  lost  to  p^ception 
in  the  midst  of  the  rieh,  black  soil  coyered 
with  moss. 

The  miserable  mother,  her  bosom  slowly 
heaying  with  a  sigh  of  hope,  beut  oyer  the 
«Bijilleßt  plant«,  and  listesed  to  the  beating  of ' 


the  hearts  within.     Out  of  a  million,  she 
recognised  the  heart  of  her  child. 

"Here  it  isl"  she  exciaimed,  stretching 
forth  her  band  towards  a  little  crocus,  which 
feebly  drooped  its  head. 

"  Touch  not  the  flower,  **  said  the  old  woman, 
"  but  stand  aside ;  and  when  Death  comes — 
I  ezpect  him  eyery  moment — listen  to  bis 
moyements.  If  he  approach  the  crocus,  do 
not  let  him  root  it  up,  but  threaten  to  do  the 
same  with  all  the  rest  He  will  then  be  afraid ; 
for  none  of  thcse  plants  may  be  uprooted  until 
God  giyes  him  leave." 

An  icy  wind  rushed  through  the  apartment, 
and  the  blind  mother  feit  that  Death  approach- 
ed.     He  soon  espied  her. 

"  How  hast  thou  found  thy  way  hither  ?*• 
he  inquired. 

"  I  am  a  moth«r." 

Death  stretched  forth  bis  band  to  the  little 
crocus,  but  the  mother  protected  it  with  both 
hers,  so  as  not  to  disturb  a  Single  leaf.  Her 
adyersary  breathed  upon  the  shield  thus  inter- 
posed,  and  the  hands  feil  powerless. 

"  Against  me  thou  can  st  do  nothing,"  he 
said,  with  hollow  voice.  "I  only  fulnl  the 
will  of  the  Almighty.  I  am  bis  gardener. 
When  the  appointed  time  arriyes,  I  take  np 
bis  trees  afidrflo^ers,  and  transplant  them  into 
the  garden  of  Paradise,  in  the  unknown  latid. 
How  they  prosper  there,  it  is  not  for  mortalg 
to  know." 

"  Giye  me  back  my  child,*'  said  the  mother, 
and  she  wept  and  groaned.  Suddenly,  in  her 
agony,  she  seizcd  two  delicate  flowers,  and 
exciaimed,  "  T  will  destroy  all  thy  plants,  for  I 
am  in  despair.** 

"Touch  them  not,**  said  Death,  gently. 
"  Wouldst  thou  make  other  mothers  as 
wretched  as  thyself  ?'* 

The  poor  mother  released  the  flowers^ 
conscience-stricken. 

"  I  giye  tbee  back  thine  eyes,**  said  Death. 
"As  I  passed  the  wide  riyer,  I  saw  them 
shining  brightly,  and  took  them  out,  though 
l  knew  not  they  were  thine.  They  are  clearer 
than  before.  Replace  them  in  their  sockets, 
and  gaze  into  this  fountain.  I  will  show  you 
the  future  human  life  of  the  two  flowers  you 
would  have  uprooted.** 

The  mother  did  as  she  was  desired.  She 
looked  down  into  the  depths  of  the  pure 
fountain,  and  beheld  how  one  life  became  a 
blessing  to  the  world,  spreading  joy  and 
happiness  around  The  other,  on  the  contrary, 
was  füll  of  sin  and  sorrow. 

"  These  lots  are  equally  ordained  by  God,** 
said  Death. 

"  Whose  liyes  are  they  ?**  asked  the  mother 
trembling. 

"That  I  may  not  exactly  teil,**  replied 
Death.  "  This  much  I  am  permitted  to  reveaL 
Tn  thy  distraction,  thou  didst  seize  upon  the 
little  crocus,  and  one  of  the  fates  which  thou 
hast  before  tbee  is  the  future  of  thine  child.** 
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The  mother  shrieked  with  terror.  "  Which 
is  my  child  ?  Teil  me  that.  Oh  I  deliver  my 
child.  Preserve  him  from  such  misery. 
Rather  than  that^  take  him  away  to  his  Father^s 
kingdom.  Forgiye  my  tears,  my  prayere,  all 
that  I  have  done  to  recall  him.** 

"  I  understand  thee  not,"  said  Death.  "  Wilt 
thoa  have  thy  child  back,  or  must  I  take  him 
to  the  unknown  land  ?" 

1  he  mother  wrung  her  hands,  feil  on  her 
kneee,  and  prayed.  "  0  God !  deny  my 
petitions  when  they  are  contrary  to  thy  will, 
for  thou  alone  knowest  what  is  best  for  thy 
children !" 

Her  head  sank  back  upon  her  breast ;  and 
Death  conyeyed  her  httle  one  to  that  unknown 
"  boume  whence  no  traveller  retums." 


A  WORD  IN  KIND  NESS  SPOKEN. 

How  sweet  in  the  spring,  do  the  green  woods  ring 

With  iiotee  of  joy  and  gladuess  j — 
In  the  sunshine  of  May,  bow  happy  are  they, 

Who  cherish  no  thought  of  sadnetsl 
But  though  we  may  hear  each  wood-note  clear, 

Our  pleasure  may  soon  be  broken ; — 
Bat  dearer  we  find,  to  a  sensitire  mind, 

Is  a  Word  in  kindness  spokenl 

An  ungrateful  part  may  wonnd  tbo  beart, 

And  cloud  the  spirit  with  sorrow ; 
But  neyer  repine  while  the  prospect  Sa  thme 

Of  a  brighter  sky  on  the  morrow  I 
And  look  upon  this  as  an  eamest  of  blisa, 

As  a  cheering,  promising  token, 
When  falls  on  the  ear,  from  a  heart  sincere, 

A  Word  in  kindness  spoken  ! 

Wie.  Smith. 


MY  UNCLFS  STORY. 

I  äu  abont  to  relate  a  marrellous  tale.  I  know 
ft  Those  who  have  never,  in  tbe  eoarse  of  their 
unerentful  livee,  bad  retson  to  acknowledge  the 
ioundness  of  the  axiom,  I  know  not  whence  de- 
rived,  that  **truth  is  stranger  than  ficUon,*^ 
wo^ld,  on  glancing  at  the  lollowing  pages,  shake 
their  wise  beads,  and  turn  away  in  disgust,  with 
■ome  such  exclamation  as  ^^Pshaw!  Fronoh  ro- 
mance  and  sentimentalism.**  Nevertheless,  I  am 
not  a  Frenchman,  nor  is  my  worthy  uncle — whose 
adventures  I  am  about  to  relate  in  his  own  lan- 
guage,  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he  related  them  to 
me — of  foreign  extraction.  We  are  both — I  being 
bis  nepbew  and  godson— plaio  Thomas  Jones. 

This  is  how  I  came  to  hear  bis  tale ;  for  be  bad 
resided  at  Rotterdam  for  many  years,  and  I  had 
not  Seen  him  since  my  christening,  if  I  oould  be 
Said  to  have  seen  bim  even  then.  Upon  finisbing 
my  education,  my  fatber,  Edward  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Armitage,  Yorksbire,  wished  me  to  see  something 
of  the  world  before  setding  down  to  a  profession  ; 
so  be  provided  me  with  a  good  supply  of  tbe 
needful,  and  sent  me  to  the  Continent,  with  spe« 
cial  injunctions  not  to  retum  without  seeing  Uncle 
Jones. 

After  trarersing  almost  the  wbole  of  Europe,  I 
at  length  found  myself  at  Rotterdam.  My  uncle 
was  very  eaaily  discovered,  for  the  first  Individual 


I  addressed  point^d  out  bis  bouse,  whidi  was 
pleaaantly  situated  at  the  angle  of  two  canals,  aod 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  tbose  gardens  peenfiar  to 
the  conntry.  Unibrtunately,  tbe  season  was 
autumn,  which  is  almo.^t  winter  in  Holland,  so  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  place  lookiog 
its  best.  Tbe  ooter  door  opened  immediitely 
upon  a  grand  hall,  or  ratlier  saloon,  which  vas 
almost  filled  with  plants,  and  formed  tbe  centre 
payUlion  to  two  galleries,  stretcbing  rigbt  and 
left.  In  this  saloon  I  found  a  stout,  good-looking 
elderly  gentleman,  who  was  giriog  oidcrs  to  two 
or  three  senrants  as  to  the  degree  of  heat  he 
wished  to  be  kept  up  In  the  galleries,  which  were 
of  great  extent^  and  ligbted  up  by  Windows  m- 
bedded  in  beautiful  creepers,  loaded  with  white 
and  rose-eolored  blossoms,  while  ^e  floors  were 
crowded  witli  palms  and  bananaa,  cocoa-mit 
trees  from  the  Maldives,  mangusteen  and  caseäa- 
trees,  and  the  most  splendid  Polynesian  shmbo. 

*^  I  heg  your  pardon,  sir,''  said  the  owner  of  all 
these  yegetable  treasures,  in  whope  honest  phix, 
80  like  that  of  the  worthy  govemor  at  horoe,  I 
belicTe  I  should  have  recognixcd  my  uncle  any- 
where — **  I  heg  your  pardon,  sir,  did  you  wact 
me?** 

**  Uncle,"  said  I  quictly,  "  don't  you  know  me  T 

My  uncle  took  me  by  the  Shoulders;  butno, 
these  recognitions  have  been  ofien  enongh  de- 
scribed ;  so  I  will  merely  say,  that  baTing  satis- 
factorily  establisbed  my  identity,  I  receiTed  a 
bearty  invitation  to  reroain  with  my  worthy  god- 
fatber  as  long  as  I  could  make  myself  comfortable. 
I  was  then  introduced  to  my  sunt ;  and,  harbg 
sipped  a  glass  of  liquor,  and  smoked  a  hnge  black 
cigar  with  wbiob  my  uncle  presented  me,  we  sat 
down  to  breakfiist  in  a  snug  room  opening  out  of 
the  saloon. 

It  was  some  OTenings  alterwards,  that  my  god- 
&tber  related  to  me  äe  following  eptsode  of  an 
eventful  life.  I  well  remember  the  scene.  Tbe 
hour  was  twilight.  My  sunt  sat  apart,  in  tbe  em- 
brasnre  of  a  deep  window,  agwnst  which  were 
defined  her  handsome  profile  and  tbe  flowing  lines 
of  her  well-proportioned  figure.  **  In  her  yoath,** 
thought  I,  "she  must  have  been  a  q>1endid 
woman.** 

"  She  was,  my  dear  boy,**  said  my  uncle,  for  in 
my  absence  of  mind  I  had  unwittingly  spoken  my 
thought  aloud.  My  aunt  looked  up  in  amazement. 
Laughing  beartily  at  my  confiision,  my  uncle  pro- 
ceeded.  **  I  should  Uke  you  to  have  seen  her 
some  thirty  years  ago,  tbat's  all.  But  I  will  teil 
you  a  Story  thereanent.** 

We  were  seated  at  a  table  curiously  woren  « 
twisted  and  vamished  bnlrushes,  bambooe,  and 
cocoa  filaments  —  a  kind  of  vegetable  mosaie 
transportcd  from  New  Holland.  Harin^  sipped 
firom  a  k>ng-ribbed  glass  a  few  drops  of  his  fiiTor* 
ite  liquor,  and  laid  aside  his  huge  black  dgnr  of 
exquisite  flaror,  my  uncle  proceeded. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  I  was  on  my  way  to  BataTia. 
on  behalf  of  my  employers,  Messrs  Clarkson  and 
Co.,  the  eminent  Liverpool  merchants.  It  is  im- 
posfflble  to  describe  the  charm  of  sailing  in  those 
seas.  Our  cvonings  especially  were  deltghtful, 
for  most  of  the  passengers  were  young  men  like 
myself.  We  agreed  on  almost  erery  point — ia 
tastes,  sentimcnts,  and  opinions.  To  äiis  amie« 
able  State  of  things  there  was  but  one  exoopusii 
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BngHsh  lieatenant  on  his  reium  from  hls 
native  country,  wbither  he  had  been  for  the  re- 
sloration  of  his  health. 

BuxfcoQ  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  imagin- 
atiTe  —  reyeries  and  poetical  emotions  excited 
altemately  his  mockery  and  his  Indignation. 
Strange  to  say,  he  played  admirably  on  the  flute, 
drawing  from  it  such  pathetic  tones,  as  to  make 
the  bearta  of  the  listeners  melt  within  them.  It 
was  the  only  sign  of  feeling  which  he  showed. 

On  the  particular  erening  in  question  we  were 
croesing  the  Kne.  The  captain  had  dispensed 
with  the  usual  ceremony  on  such  occasions,  and 
we  were  tranqaüly  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
boor.  The  evening  was  calci  and  serene,  and  the 
9ea  reflected  in  its  gtowing  waters  the  tints  of  the 
magnificent  heavens  above. 

**Well,  Buxton,"  said  one  of  the  admiring 
gronp,  "  does  this  make  no  impresaion  upon  you, 
excite  no  feeling  ?** 

"  I  feel/*  replicd  the  phlegmatic  lieutenant,  "  a 
nringled  odour  of  tar  and  salt-water,  and  thore  is 
nothing  very  agreeable  in  these.*' 
t'But  this  splendid  sunset!** 
**  I  wish  I  were  in  the  phice  of  that  luminary : 
I  should  then  be  oertain  of  sleeping  until  mom- 
ing.-  ^ 

"  Then,  these  glorioos  starsl" 
**  What  of  them  ?    One  sees  them  night  after 
night,  and  they  are  always  in  the  aame  place.** 

Buxton,  you  are  a  wretoh ;  only  obsorve  the 
Ünting  of  those  douds  I" 

"  They  promise  rery  bad  weather  to-night,  I 
cao  teil  you.  The  pretty  yellow  cloud  is  hail; 
that  graceful  bluish  one  a  waterspont ;  that  mag- 
nificent green  cloud  a  tempest  that  will  cause  us 
to  dance  upon  the  waters  like  a  nut-shell.*' 

**  Gentlemen,"  interrupted  the  lieuteuant  of  the 
Galathea,  "the  captain  requests  your  presence 
at  the  baptisra  of  his  little  son." 

We  all  assembled  on  the  quarterdeck.  The 
^her  and  mother  ascended  from  the  cabin,  the 
latter  carrying  her  little  son  in  her  rounded  arms. 
Behind  followed  the  chaplain  of  the  vessel,  book 
in  band.  The  boatswain  let  down  a  small  silver 
backet  from  the  poop,  to  draw  up  the  water 
which  the  priest  was  about  to  bloss.  A  flag  was 
hoisted,  the  cannon  thundered  a  salutation,  and 
every  one  took  off  his  hat.  Just  then  the  boat- 
swain took  fh)m  the  bücket  a  piain  glass  bettle. 

There  was  nothing  surprising  in  such  an  incid- 
ent.  It  is  a  common  thing  with  sailors  to  com- 
mit  these  bottles  to  the  wayes,  containing  Inform- 
ation of  soroe  nnknown  danger  which  they  have 
discovered  in  their  route,  or  a  prayer  to  the  cha- 
ritable  that  they  may  make  known  to  their  friends 
the  disaster  which  has  OTertaken  the  unfortunate 
writers.  Still  at  sca  the  slightest  occurrence 
creates  an  interest ;  and  it  was  singular  enough 
that  the  bettle  should  have  got  into  the  hucket. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  curiosity  made  us  some- 
what  inattentive  to  the  ceremony  that  followed, 
during  which  the  bottle  was  laid  aside.  Scarcelv 
had  the  service  concluded,  than  we  gathered 
round  the  captain ;  who,  delivering  the  bottle  to 
me,  beggcd  me  to  unseal  it.  I  rapidly  cut  away 
the  packthread,  canyass,  and  tar  which  secured 
the  cork,  then,  drawing  ihe  latter,  and  reyersing 
the  bottle,  a  small  roll  of  paper  feil  into  my  band. 
The  captain,  his  lady,  and  all  the  officers  sur- 


rounded  me  closely;  whlle  the  crew,  eager  to 
know  the  result,  had  climbed  into  the  rattlings  of 
the  mizzenmast.  The  contents  of  the  paper, 
written  in  a  fine,  though  tremulous  band,  were  os 
follows : — 

"I,  Margaret  Floreff,  perish  by  shipwreck.  1 
entreat  the  person  who  by  divine  permission  picks 
up  this  bottle,  and  reads  the  note  therein  en- 
closed,  to  cause  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  repose 
of  my  soul.  I  die  in  the  true  fidth.  FareweH, 
my  mother!" 

A  few  hours  later,  I  was  alone  npon  the  deck. 
The  calmness  of  the  night  still  continued,  and  no- 
thing preyented  me  from  giving  way  to  my  Im- 
agination. Somehow  or  other  (there  is  no  account- 
ing  Ibr  these  things,  they  seem  like  deetiny), 
the  Contents  of  the  bottle  had  made  a  dcep 
Impression  upon  me.  I  pictured  to  myself  thi 
features,  age,  and  character  of  the  hapless 
Margaret  Floreff;  who,  1  feit  quite  certain,  had 
been  young  and  beautiful.  I  had  preseryed  the 
paper,  and  I  now  re-opened  it,  and  minutely  ex- 
amined  the  handwriting.  Eridently  written  by  a 
young  and  delicate  band,  it  was  quite  in  the  mo- 
dern style,  as  was  also  the  paper,  which,  from  ita 
smooth  and  eyen  texture,  was  certainly  of  Europ- 
ean fietbrication.  All  this  I  could  distinctly  see  by 
the  splendid  moonlight  of  the  tropics. 

I  leaned  oyer  the  gunwale,  and,  giying  the  rein 
to  my  present  hobby,  was  lost,  I  know  not  how 
long,  in  a  fantastic  reyerie.  From  this  I  was  sud- 
denly  roused  by  a  huge  swell  of  the  sea,  as  if  a 
submarine  yolcano  had  exploded  beneath  the 
yessel.  Looking  up,  I  saw  that  the  aspect  of  the 
heayens  likewise  betokened  a  stränge  commotion. 
The  moon  was  yeiied  as  if  by  an  eclipse,  and  the 
Stars,  after  gleaming  with  a  sanguine  lustre,  paied 
and  disappeared.  The  water  became  black,  the 
sky  of  a  dull  yellow ;  the  slackening  sails  flapped 
against  tiiemasts,  asign  that  the  wind  was  sinking, 
which  it  did  so  rapidly  that  we  soon  feit  stifled 
for  want  of  air.  A  frightened  sailor,  who  ruöhed 
past  on  his  way  to  the  poop  to  rouse  the  captain, 
muttered  to  himself,  **  the  monsoon  !**  I  daresay 
you  know,  my  dear  boy,  that  the  monsoon  is  the 
name  giyen  to  a  certain  wind  which  preyails  at 
regulär  periods  upon  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas. 
During  these  periods,  toropests  are  frequent  and 
deyastating. 

Scarcely  a  second  elapsed,  when  the  Galathea 
was  assailed  by  a  dozen  blasts  at  once.  Eyery 
one  crowded  upon  deck.  The  flrst  onset  of  the 
storm  tore  away  our  sails  ;  the  resistance  of  the 
remainder,  which  no  human  eifort  could  fiiri, 
caused  the  yessel  to  rearlikea  vicioushorse.  Ten 
of  the  crew  disappeared,  to  re-appear  no  more. 
We  could  not  eyen  hear  their  cries.  The  others, 
clinging  by  their  horny  hands  to  the  ropes,  which 
snapped,  one  after  the  other,  like  the  strings  of  a 
yiolin,  awaited  the  captain*s  Orders. 

**  Cut  down  the  foremast,"  shouted  he.  "Quick 
with  your  saws  and  axes.    Cut  away.** 

It  was  done,  but  with  no  result.  The  ship 
could  not  right  herseif. 

"  We  haye  sprung  a  leak !"  cried  a  sailor,  whO 
hsd  discoyered  that  the  hold  was  Alling. 

"Man  the  pumps!"  shouted  the  captain. 
"  Some  of  you  cut  down  the  mainroast.** 

The  pumps  were  manned,  and  the  mast  feil ; 
bat  this  last  Operation,  instead  of  contributing  to 
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the  safety  of  the  Tessel,  only  rendered  her  Posi- 
tion more  critical.  ReUined  bv  tbe  numerous 
ropcs,  to  which  it  served  w  pivot,  aad  huried 
«guinst  US  with  immense  fury  by  the  waves,  the 
mainmast  was  transformed  into  a  huge  battering- 
ram,  wliich  threatened  to  split  the  aide  of  the  eh\p 
by  ics  incessant  attacks.  As  for  the  pumps,  they 
were  of  no  Service  whatever ;  for  one  bücket  of 
water  that  they  gOt  rld  of,  twenty  entered  by  the 
large  breach  in  the  hold. 

Suddenly  one  half  of  the  moon^s  disc  re-ap- 
peared,  and  at  the  same  time  we  were  assailed  by 
A  terrific  ahower  of  haiLstones,  which  feil  diagonally 
upon  U8,  bruising  and  cutting  us  like  so  many 
knives  and  pestles.  The  veasel  filled  rapidiy. 
Every  one  crowded  upon  the  poop,  the  only  part 
of  the  ahip  that  was  not  submerged.  The  cap- 
tain's  wife,  with  her  newly  baptized  child  in  her 
amis,  ran,  half-dreased  as  she  was,  to  her  hus- 

•  band,  and  franticaily  iroplored  his  protection.  He 
hurriedly  embraced  her,  placed  her  at  his  feet, 
where  the  wind  woiild  have  less  power  over  her, 
and  continued  to  give  all  his  attention  to  tbe 
YCitsel  and  crew. 

**  Cut  down  the  mizzenmast,**  he  shouted,  in  an 
agiuited  voice,  **  throw  overboard  all  that  you 
can,  and  hold  in  readiness  the  long-boat  and  the 
bärge.** 

The  water  already  poured  in  by  the  port-holes ; 
the  chaplain  knelt  upon  the  poop,  murniuring 
the  prajerg  for  the  dying.  A  sudden  thought 
Struck  me  like  an  Inspiration.  It  was  stränge 
that  I  should  have  it  at  such  a  moment,  and 
stranger  still  that  I  should  have  the  coolness  to 
carry  it  into  exeoution  ;  but,  as  I  satd  before, 
there  is  a  destiny  in  these  things.  I  accordingly 
rushed  into  my  cabin,  already  two-thirds  sub- 
merged. Taking  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  wrote  some 
wordü  in  pencil,  and  rolled  the  paper  round  that 
on  which  Margaret  Florcff  had  traced  her  last  re- 
queat.  Then  putUng  tho  two  together  in  a  bottle, 
and  enclosing  with  them  £50  in  bank-notes,  I 
■eaied  up  the  bottle  with  as  much  care  as  the 
urgency  of  the  time  permitted. 

I  hastened  upon  deck,  to  throw  the  bottle  into 
the  sea,  but  the  vessel  saved  roe  that  trouble. 
With  a  shuddering  groan,  she  disappeared  beneath 
my  feet,  sinking  plump  down,  like  a  stone ;  and  I 
found  myself  battling  with  the  waves,  amid  the 
thousand  relics  of  our  disaster.  At  a  short  dia- 
tance,  the  long-boat,  crowded  with  men,  niade 
useless  efforts  to  oscape  being  engulfed ;  and  the 
bärge,  in  which  I  could  distinguish  the  captain 
and  his  wife,  capsized  a  few  fathoms  farther  on. 
Armsi,  heada,  tresses,  sailors*  caps,  bats,  dogs, 
cheats,  were  for  an  instant  scattered  upon  the 
foam  of  the  turbulent  billows.  One  wild,  simul- 
taneous  shriek,  and  all  had  disappeared.  Drenched, 
auffbcated,  dragged  down  by  the  weight  of  my 

*  wet  clothing,  1  found  myself,  I  knew  not  how, 
iiurled  upon  a  large  piece  of  wood  that  floatcd 
near  me.  I  grappied  with  it,  slid  off,  caught  it 
again,  alid  offagain.  My  strength  wa8failing,and 
I  should  certainjy  have  been  drowned,  had  not  a 
atrong  hnnd  seized  me  by  the  coUar,  and  pulled 
me  on  to  the  plank.    It  was  Buxton. 

«  •  •  «  • 

Day  dawned,  and  with  its  first  bearos  vanished 
tfae  last  traces  of  the  tempest.  The  sun  rose  roa- 
Jesiically  out  of  tbe  ocean,  which  sbone  Ukd  an 


silver  mirror.  Buxton  and  I  still  rematned  i 
upon  the  large  piece  of  wood,  where  we  had  so 
miraculously  found  safety.  It  measured  t«entj 
feet  by  foar,  and  had  been  destined  to  repair  tht 
keel  of  the  unfortunate  Galathea. 

We  passed  the  long  day  in  a  species  of  stapor. 
Night  came,  and  we  were  still  nearly  in  the  same 
place.  The  foUowing  day  a  light  breeze  mfBed 
the  sea,  but  no  sail  appeared  upon  the  sur&oe  of 
the  waters. 

Buxton  happened  to  finda  biscuit  in  the  pocket 
of  hi.4  j.icket  All  crumbled  and  soaked  as  it  was, 
we  dlvided  it  between  us,  and  then  we  reeigned 
ourselves  to  our  fate.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the 
pangs  of  hunger — the  aching,  sinking  sensatioo  at 
the  stomach — then  the  raving  and  the  deepair. 

My  uncle  paused,  covered  bis  eyea  with  \aa 
hands,  then  resumed. 

About  five  o^clock  in  the  evening  of  thia  day  I 
feit  myself  dying.  I  lay  almost  insensible  on  my 
back,  on  the  raft,  with  my  eyes  closed,  dead  to  aÖ 
extemal  things.  Suddenly  my  friend^s  voice  soon- 
ded  shrilly  in  my  ear. 

**  Jones,**  he  cxclaimed,  raising  my  languid  head 
upon  his  breast,  for  he  still  retained  a  little  ati  ength 
— ^'  Jones,  my  dear  fellow,  rouse  yourself  and  look 
before  you.'* 

With  considerable  difficulty  I  obeved  "  A  ves- 
sel P  ni»eblycried,  "ThankGodT 

**  We  are  saved,"  said  Buxton ;  and  the  joker 
at  Spiritual  things,  che  would-be  sceptic,  knelt 
down,  and  humbly  thanked  the  Providence  that 
had  come  to  our  relief  in  our  extremity. 

I  now,  in  the  strength  of  this  new  hope,  sat  ap, 
and  opened  my  eves  wider. 

*'  Oh,  Buxton  t"  I  Said,  **  look  again.  Is  it  not 
on  fire  ?** 

*'  I  fear  so,**  he  replied,  "  (Jod  grant  that  we  be 
not  deprived  of  this  timely  refuge.  See  with  what 
rapidity  the  wind  drives  it  towards  us.  Be  of 
good  courage,  my  friend.  What  a  stränge  and 
mvRterious-looking  craft!  It  has  not  a  siiikIs 
sa'il.** 

**  It  is,  perhaps,**  said  I,  "  a  steam-packet.  How 
quickly  it  comes !     I  shall  not  have  time " 

*^  Here  it  i.^ !  One  effort !  Grapple  with  it  lor 
dear  life  !**  cried  Buxton. 

I  had  swooned.  When  I  recovered,  I  foand 
myself  lying  on  the  deck  of  a  bark,  similarto  seve- 
ral  that  I  had  met  with  during  a  previoua  voyage 
to  the  Maldive  Islands.  It  was  not  on  fire  as  we 
had  feared ;  but  in  the  centre,  on  a  species  of 
altar,  a  pyraroid  of  aloes  and  sandal-wood  was 
slowly  burning.  The  ends  of  the  bark  were  pretty 
high,  but  as  the  sides  descended  in  the  middle,  to 
only  ah  out  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  tha 
water,  Buxton  had  managed  to  jump  opon  tfao 
deck,  and  lift  me  after  him. 

This  Strange  vessel,  without  sails  or  crew,  w«s 
one  of  those  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maldive 
Islands  launch  upon  the  waves  to  appease  the  God 
of  t^mpests,  afler  loading  them  with  perfumes  and 
spices^  which  they  set  on  fire,  and  provisions  des- 
tined for  the  hivisiblcpri(«tsofthehiddcn,  though 
powerful  deity.  Tho  tempest  in  which  we  had 
been  wreoked  was  doubtless  the  occasion  of  thia 
new  aacrifice  of  the  Maldivians,  whowerefarfrom 
suapecting  who  would  profit  by  their  devotion, 
The  sacrcd  bark  was  füll  of  fresh  water,  eocoa*nuk 
milk,  endosed  in  vases,  fruit«  and  meats  dried  in 
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the  8un.  Out  Vires  were  saYed!  When  our 
fltrength  returned  to  us,  we  availed  ourselves  of 
the  oars  with  which  the  Teasel  was  provided — for 
they  alway  make  it  as  complete  a  thing  as  possi- 
ble — and  directed  our  couree  according  to  the 
wind. 

The  next  day,  at  sunrise,  we  awoke  to  find  our- 
selres  sarrounded  by  nearly  a  thousand  barks, 
that  respectfully  hovered  about  oure,  which  they 
recognised  as  sacred.  We  were  before  Golombo, 
the  capital  of  Ceylon.  They  towed  us  in  triumph, 
when  they  had  learned  how  we.met  with  the 
expiatory  ship,  evidently  believing  that  we  were 
noder  the  e^edal  protection  of  the  God  of 
tempests. 

Our  sojonm  &t  Colombo  was  but  short  We 
remained  only  enough  to  recover  the  shock 
which  we  had  received  from  our  fearful  adven- 
tures.  Buxton  sold  a  magnificent  diamond  ring, 
which  he  had  happened  to  wear  atthe  time  of  our 
dinster,  and  thus  realiaed  more  than  sufficient  to 
carry  ns  to  Madras,  where  he  had  friends.  Once 
hl  thatcity,  it  would  be  easy  towaituntUwecould 
make  known  our  poaition  to  our  relations,  and  my 
employers. 

While  awaiting  the  answers  to  our  letters  des- 
patched  from  thence,  I  occupied  myself  in  explo- 
ring  the  city  and  its  environs.  In  the  course  of 
these  explorations,  chance  or  destiny  one  day 
conducted  me  to  the  yast  cemetery,  where  repose 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  Enelish  and  other  stran- 
ger»  who  so  speedily  pay  their  tribute  to  death,  in 
tiiat  delightfu),  but  murderous  climate. 

Having  examined  the  more  strikingmonuments, 
I  came  where  a  catalpa,  with  its  drooping  bran- 
ches,  barred  my  furtber  pnssage.  Lifting  one  of 
thwe,  I  perceiyed  a  small  marble  tombstone. 
This  secloded  monument  excited  my  interest  and 
curicwity.  I  stooped  to  decipher  the  epitaph,  en- 
grared  in  golden  characters.     Thus  it  ran : — 

"Here  sleeps  etemally,  in  the  arms  of  her 
Sftviour,  Margaret  Floreff,  27th  August,  18—. 
Weep  not  for  her." 

Yen  may  imagine,  my  dear  boy,  how  mortified 


'*  Buxton,"  sdd  I,  when  all  our  arrangements 
were  completed,  "  will  you  not  go  with  me  before 
we  leaye,  to  see  the  tomb  of  poor  Margaret 
Floreff?" 

^*  My  dear  fellow,  what  nonsense  1  It  is  a  tomb 
like  all  others,  I  presume." 

Buxton  had  become  more  pliable  and  le89  sar- 
CB»ÜQ  since  our  perilous  adyentures.  This,  as 
may  be  supposed,  rendered  him  infinitely  more 
agreeable.  We  yisited  the  tomb  of  her  he  called 
my  dead  sweetheart.  The  next  day  we  safled  for 
Batayia. 

Nothing  particular  occurfed  during  our  yoyage, 
which  was  long  and  tedious.  On  our  arrival  at 
our  destination,  I  was  initiated  by  Buxton  into  all 
the  gaieties  of  garrison  life,  which  in  the  colonies 
is  luxurious  and  dissipated  in  the  extreme.  The 
business  which  had  brought  me  to  Batayia  was  a 
delicate  one,  and  promised  to  be  some  months  in 
settling.  I  had  therefore  plenty  of  leisure  to 
attend  the  numerous  dinners,  balls,  and  fetes  that 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  were 
to  me  attended  with  but  one  drawback—the  inces- 
sant  and  enormous  consumption  of  wine,rum,  and 
tobacco. 

Three  months  had  quickly  sped  in  this  gay  and 
thoughtless  life,  and  my  business  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  when  a  grand  religious  seryice  was  cele- 
brated  one  Sunday  in  the  most  beautiful  temple 
in  the  Island.  Buxton,  bis  comrades,  and  myself^ 
repaired  thither,  in  füll  dress,  and  we  all  took  our 
places  beneath  the  pulpit.  The  serrice  was  per- 
formed  in  the  usual  manner  amid  the  most  pro- 
found  silence  ;  the  orator  fayoring  us  young  men 
with  an  eloquent  morsel  prepared  expressly  for 
our  edification.  All  at  length  being  over,  we  were 
preparing  to  return  to  our  dwellings,  when  the 
preacher  requested  us  to  reseat  ourselyes. 

"Brethren  aud  sisters,"  he  sald,  "  this  morning 
a  French  captain  deposited  in  my  hands  the  sum 
of  £50  Sterling,  for  fiiepurposeoferectinga  haiid- 
some  tomb  to  the  memory  of  two  persons  whose 
names  I  am  about  to  giye  you.  Proyidence 
charged  my  friend  with  this  mission,  to  which  bis 


I  WAS  by  this  discoyery.  She  then,  whose  fate  j  ayocations  will  not  permit  him  to  attend,  and 
tnd  last  reqnest  had  so  excited  my  youthful  ima-  {  which  he  has  therefore  transferred  to  me.  These 
gination,  was  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  all,  I  are  the  facts.  My  friend,  on  his  last  yoyage, 
bat  had  quietly  reposed  for  ten  years  in  the  ceme-  fished  up  a  botüe  containing  the  £50  Sterling  in 
teiy  at  Madras.  Her  body  had  doubtless  been  I  bank  notes,  and  this  paper,  (the  priest  held  it  up 
t088ed  from  waye  to  waye,  in  one  of  the  terrible  |  for  all  to  see,)  which  I  am  now  about  to  read  to 


stonns  incidental  to  thoee  seas,  until,  flungon  the 
shore  like  a  decayed  wced,  ithad  beenrescued  by 
Bome  pious  band,  and  interred  where  I  now  found 
it,  beneath  a  marble  monument,  surrounded  by 
yerdure  and  shade ;  its  guardians  the  azure  birds, 
with  their  crimson  beaks,  that  fluttered  quietly 
away  at  the  sound  of  my  footsteps. 

A  few  days  alter  this  discoyery,  our  expected 
letters  arriyed.  Buxton  was  ordered  to  Batayia, 
where  his  regiment  then  was ;  and  I  was  reques- 
ted by  my  employers  to  proceed  thither  at  once, 


you : — *'  The  undersigned,  being  about  to  perish 
by  shipwreck  in  the  open  sea,  bequeaths  the  sum 
of  £50  Sterling  in  bank  notes,  cootained  in  thifl 
bettle,  to  him  or  her  who  shall  cause  prayers  to 
be  Said  for  the  deceased  Margaret  Floreff,  accor- 
ding to  her  request  in  the  paper,  likewise  berein 
contained,  and  who  shall  cause  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  the  Joint  memories  of  the  said  Margaret 

Floreff  and  tho  undersigned " 

"  Stop  l"  cried  I,  hastily  making  my  way  up  to 
the  pulpit,  "I  am  the  person  who  wrote  these 


to  arrange  the  business  upon   which  I  had  left  i  Hnes,  and  assuredly  I  am  not  dead." 

England.     Fumished  with  these  Orders,  and  with  j      **  And  I."  said  a  womati,  coming  up  from  the 

the  needfui  funds,  we  bade  our  friends  farewell, '  other  side,  "  am  Margaret  Floreff!" 

iDd  prepared  for  our  expedition,  in  high  spirits  at       To  describe  the  Sensation  caused  by  this  denoue- 


the  idea  of  not  being  separated ;  for  it  is  needless 
.to  sa?,  that  the  oonstantassociation  of  two  charac- 
ters, Tiot  unpleasantly  contrasted,  and  the  dangers 
we  had^escaped  together,  had  by  this  time  pro- 
daced  a  £m(  friendahip  between  us. 


roent,  would  be  impossible.  The  whole  congre- 
gation  stood  up,  while  those  furthest  off  leaned 
and  Btrained  oyer  their  neighbors,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  two  resuscitated  ones  who  met 
äiu8  strangely  before  the  same  pulpit.    I  glanced 
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*t  Buxton,  who  was  with  difBculty  restraining  hia 
laughter. 

**  But,  uncle,"  Said  I  at  tbis  point  of  the  narra- 
tive,  **  how  could  it  be  ?  Did  you  not  find  the 
tomb  of  Margaret  Floreif  in  the  cemetery  at 
Madras?    How,  then,  could  she " 

**The  explanation  will  come  all  in  good  time," 
replicd  my  uncle. 

"  And  was  she  yowng,  pretty— just  what  you 
imagined  her?" 

"She  was  frightful,"  answered  my  oncle, 
"frightful!  And  thia  was  the  cause  of  the  rais- 
chievous  hilarity  of  that  abominable  BuxtOn." 

My  uncle  resumed  his  tale : — 

"  It  is  very  right  and  just,"  said  Buxton  to  me 
the  next  day,  **  that  those  who,  like  you,  pursue 
the  ideal,  should  invariably  meet  with  discomfi- 
ture.  You  will  know  better  in  future.  Here  is 
your  Margaret  Floreff,  whom  your  fancy  had  ex- 
alted  into  a  deceased  angel ;  and  what  does  she 
turn  out  to  be  ?  A  tootbless  old  woman,  with  a 
very  bad  complexion.**  I  did  not  reply.  "  Take 
my  advice,**  he  continued.  **  Many  some  rieh 
Creole,  who  will  bring  you  plenty  of  pepper  and 
cinnamon  for  dowry,  and  make  you  the  proud 
fiäther  of  half  a  dozen  piccAuinnies.  Leave  in 
peace  your  brain,  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  soft, 
wbitish  substance,  and  your  heart,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  big  muscle." 

Thig  tirae  I  answered,  "  Oome  with  me ;  we  will 
go  and  see  this  woman. 

**  What  I  you  are  not  convmced  ?" 

"  No  mope  than  the  priest  was,  before  Ibrought 
my  proofs.    There  is  too  muck  improbability." 

"  But  this  public  avowal.  Why  did  she  make 
it?" 

"  No  doubt  she  had  some  interested  motive. 
She  is  poor,  and " 

"WelL  let  US  go.  Do  you  know  where  she 
lives?" 

"  I  have  inquired." 

**  Come  along,  then." 

We  went,  accordmgly,  and  found  the  object  of 
oup  Visit  in  a  miserable  lodging,  where  eyerything 
around  testified  to  an  extreme  degree  of  penury. 

"  My  good  lady,"  said  I,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tion,  "  I  am  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  whose  narae  has 
been  so  strangely  mixed  up  with  yours.  I  dare- 
say  you  thought  it  very  odd  that  I  should  take 
the  liberty,  in  a  moment  of  peril  and  confusion  of 
min<},  of  requesting  that  our  names  should  be 
in^ribed  on  one  and  the  same  monument." 

"  Indeed,  sir "  stammered  she. 

*'  But,"  I  continued,  "  if  my  request  was  extra- 
ordinary,  your  position  is  not  less  so.  You  were 
ßhipwrecked *' 

"  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  sir,  two  hundred  leagues 
north  of  Madagascar." 

I  must  confess  that  the  precision  of  this  reply 
Btraggered  me.  If  she  had  not  been  shipwrecked, 
bow  could  she  have  spoken  with  so  much  topo- 
graplücal  exactitude  ? 

"You  were  shipwrecked,"  I  resumed,  "  and  in 
the  moment  of  peril  you  wrote  your  last  request. 
This  you  carefully  enclosed  within  a  bottle,  which 
afterwards  carac  into  my  possession ;  when,  un- 
der  similar  circumstances  of  danger,  I  added  my 
request  to  yours.  Now,  may  I  ask  what  followed 
your  throwing  the  bottle  into  the  sea  ?" 


**It  waspicked  upby  you,  and  tBen  byaFrendi 
captain,  who " 

**  Excuse  me,  there  was  another  clrcumstance,*! 
said  I,  with  an  ironical  smile.  "  Your  corpse  was 
thrown  aihore." 

"The  lady  being  dcad,"  said  Buxton,  slyly, 
"  was  probably  unaware  of  the  drcumstance." 

"  She  is  then  likewise  Ignorant,**  said  I,  more 
and  more  convinced  that  we  had  to  do  with  an 
imposter,  "  that  she  was  interred " 

The  woman  finished  my  sentence  for  me. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Madras." 

Our  mirth  came  to  an  abrupt  tcrmination. — 
The  unimaginative  Buxton  shivered  to  the  last 
hair  of  his  moustache.  What  had  we  to  deal 
with? 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,"  said  I  at  lengtb, 
striving  to  resume  my  calmness,  "  if  you  bad  been 
dead " 

"  I  never  said  that,"  replied  our  tormentor, 
with  a  smile,  "  you  held  me  so  closely  to  the  ftme- 
real  style,  Üiat  I  was  compelled  to  fcilow  yonr 
lead.  However  to  be  serious,  the  Margaret  Flo- 
reff, whose  tomb  you  have  met  with,  did  notperiäi 
by  shipwreck.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Dutsk 
merchant,  and  died  tranquilly  upon  her  bed." 

"  And  you,  who  bear  the  same  name,  who  are 
you?" 

"  Her  niece  and  god-daughter." 

All  was  explained.  Buxton*s  looks  told  me  that 
he  was  equally  satisfied  with  mysell  It  was  in- 
disputably  Margaret  Floreff  who  stood  before  me. 
But  how  different  from  the  being  of  my  Imagina- 
tion !  Still—the  handwriting.  I  would  yet  have 
another  proof  The  woman  herseif  payed  the  way. 

"  As  you  were  willing  to  give  so  much  to  ereet 
a  tomb  to  my  memory,  you  would,  perhiip«,ataiiy 
rate,  ellow  me,  being  ahve,  half  the  sum,  in  con- 
sideration  of  my  miserable  poverty." 

*^I  am  quite  willing,"  I  said,  "to  do  eo  nivdi 
for  charity.  6et  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  gite 
me  a  receipt  for  £25.  I  have  the  money  aboot 
me." 

The  woman  began  to  write,  in  obedience  to  my 
request,  which,  novertheless,  she  must  have  won- 
dered  at,  for  one  does  not  usually  demand  a  re- 
ceipt for  a  gift.    At  the  second  line  I  stopped  her. 

"This  is  your  own  handwriting?"  I  aaid. — 
"  This  is  your  usual  style  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir." 

"  Then  this" — and  I  took  fVom  my  pocket-book 
the  paper  which  had  been  in  the  bottle,  and  which 
had  been  returned  to  me  along  with  the  bottle 
and  the  rest  of  its  Contents — "  this  writing  is  not 
yours?" 

The  deception  was  discovercd.  The  eyes  of 
the  unhappy  woman  filled  with  tears ;  ^e  bong 
her  head,  and  uttered  not  a  word.  She  was  in 
reality  named  Floreff,  but  she  was  a  distant  rela- 
tion,  and  not  the  god-daughter,  of  the  lady  who 
had  died  at  Madras,  üpon  hearing  the  proda- 
mation  of  the  minister,  she  had  sud  to  hers&eU^ 
with  the  greedy  instinct  of  poverty,  "  If  they  be- 
stow so  large  a  sum  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead 
Margaret  Floreff,  they  will  certainly  not  grudge 
some  of  it  to  the  same  person  living.  I  ^ill  per- 
Sonate  the  young  girl  who  suffered  the  perils  of 
shipwreck.    I  do  not  fear  her  retmifing  to  gire 
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nie  the  lie ;  for  ehe  ia^  doubtiess,  long  ere  thii,  a 
prey  to  the  fiahed." 

Thifl  was  the  sum  of  the  impoflter*8  oonfeaeiOD. 

*'Take  the  monej,  neTertheleas,**  said  I,  when 
ihe  had  conduded ;  *'  but  teil  me  truly,  did  the 
Ifarpiret  FlorelT  whose  handa  traced  these  lioes 
perish  on  the  ocean  ?^ 

'^I  do  not  fcnow  what  maj  have  happened  to 
her.  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  her  since  she 
was  here  with  her  &ther,  eighteen  months  ago.*^ 

"Here?*» 

**Slnce  yoa  seem  so  interested  inherf  sir,  I 
will  show  you  some  letters  that  I  onee  received 
ftom  her,  and  her  portrait  You  can  compare  her 
writing  with  the  paper  in  your  pocket-book,  and 
•ee  if  it  be  reaUy  the  same.** 

The  writing  agreed  perfecüy  with  that  which 
I  posaesaed.  **  The  portrait  I  **  i  cried ;  **  the  por* 
traitr 

Baxton  leaned  over  me  to  look  at  it.  The  por- 
trait represented  a  young,  fair  face,  with  large  blae 
eyes,  and  locks  of  paly  gold.  It  was  very  much 
Bce  the  Margaret  of  my  Imagination.  I  coold  not 
sappress  some  sÜght  agitation.  Buxton  obsenred 
H,  bat  he  did  not  smiTe  this  time.  He  was,  per- 
liaps,  half  a  oonrert  to  the  ideal,  ibrmerly  the  ob- 
)eet  of  bis  sneers.    I  wished  stUl  to  know  a  little 


**  You  Said  that  Miss  Margaret  Floreff  waahere 
wiih  her  father.    May  I  aak  bis  rank  and  position  ? 

"Certainly.  Heisinspector-generalof  thecoio- 
ual  customs. 

*^  When  they  left  bete,  were  tbey  going  to  Ea- 
rope?" 

^  No,  sh",  to  Sarinam»* 

**  Your  romance  is  ended»"  said  Buxton,  taking 
me  by  the  arm,  and  drawing  me  out  of  the  house. 
**Yoa  have  pushed  it  lar  enough,  in  all  oon- 
■oienoe.'' 

Are  not  theee  tUngs  pre-arranged  for  osl  or 
how  can  yoa  aocöunt,  my  dear  boy,  for  the  koiy 
that  ihe  lorely  &oe  I  bad  beheld  in  the  portrait 
firora  this  time  took  ckwe  possession  of  my  heart, 
•ad  tbat  to  auoh  an  extent^  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  eiyoy  our  nsual  gaieties  ?  The  thought 
ibat  she  might  have  been  pre^ryed  from  the 
perils  which  menaced  her,  and  might  now  be  d wel- 
fling,  in  all  her  loTelines^  safe  and  unbarmed,  at 
Snnnaoi,  her  heart  still  free :  bat  no— on  that  I 
dared  not  think :  this  idea  completely  haunted 
me.  Tired  at  length  of  dragging  about  a  llstless, 
•bsent  companion— •  body  withoutasoül— Bos- 
ton'bethougbt  bbnself  of-  a  desperate  remedy»— 
Otoe  day  he  took  mato  the  Mariie  Ofiee^  and  ad« 
dreflsed  Umaetf  to  one  of  the  derki^  witb  wbom 
hm.  hmd  tome  a^quaintance. 

"^  Can  jQil  UU  mei**  said  he»  '*  whether  a  Tfa* 
«fl  (lut  left  tfaja  pM^  ^  Si^rinapi  about  eighteen 
B^tiia  agcv  >Mt  .vitli  0ome  diaaater^urinj;^  th^ 

ne<4erk  tiurnpd pver one  of  Übe  AUaptic re|k 
k/tßn.  **  The  iNIbobar»  Captain  Wm  Kessel,  left 
.  iuboul  that  tin^  for  Surinam.  Hereltis.  Herein 
A.ero^  upion  the  foUo.    Tes»  flbe  peHshed." 

Baxton  preased  my  ha^d.  **^  And  how  did  s^e 
ffrisfa  f*  iuqvifed  he. 

«"ItklmiMMibto  taa^  rince no om  wai  MI 
•».tofi  tti»4iiw.'^ 

^  ■•v  ff .  tte  waLwtmufhmx^^o/OT 


and  older  derk.  **  I  think  I  can  glre  you  the  de- 
sired  Information.  Here  is  our  colonial  corres- 
pondence.  If  I  mistake  not,  we  shall  find  ithere." 
He  read  over  several  names.  **  The  Albatross, 
Captain  Boxwell;  no,  that  is  notit  The  Arrow, 
Captain  Verhagen ;  no.  Here  it  is — the  Suma- 
tra, Captain  Suyers.'* 

He  pointed  out  a  report,  which  I  read  aloud  for 
Buxton's  benefit.  This  report  certifled,  that  on 
a  certain  day,  at  sunset,  the  captain  and  crew  of 
the  Sumatra  had  perceived  through  the  mist,  at 
about  five  leagues'  diatance  (being  then  olT  the 
arcbipelago  of  the  MaldiTes,)  an  intense  light^ 
whioh  tumed  out  to  be  a  ship  on  fire.  That  the 
Sumatra  immedlately  tacked  about,  and  hastening 
to  the  relief  of  the  buming  yessel,  succeeded  in 
saving  the  Uvea  of  all  on  board  save  two — the 
boatswain  and  a  young  female  passenger — who 
feil  back  into  the  flames.  The  rest  were  received 
on  board  the  Sumatra,  and  conveyed  to  their  dea- 
tination. 

If  this  young  passenger  were  she  t 

"  Baxton,"  I  said,  a  few  days  afterwards,  hast* 
ening  to  him  with  an  open  letter  hi  my  band. 
*^  oongratulate  me.   Such  a  Singular  coinddence  l** 

"  I  think  I  am  never  to  hear  the  last  of  your 
ooinddences,"  replied  he,  good-hnmoredly.  '*  How 
is  it  ?  Some  poor  fellows  never  have  them.  Wit- 
ness  your  humble  servant.** 

**  But,  Buxton,  this  is  a  real  one.  Listen."  And 
I  read  a  letter  from  Messrss.  Glarkson  k  Co.,  that 
morning  received,  to  the  effect,  that  a  bankruptcy 
having  taken  place  at  Surinam,  in  which  a  firm 
with  whom  they  were  connected  was  involved, 
they  requested  me  to  put  my  bnsiness  at  Batavia 
in  such  a  train  that  it  might  be  eonchided  by  cor- 
respondence,  and  immediately  go  to  Surinam,  to 
look  after  their  interests,  prior  to  my  retnm  to 
England. 

"  I  wish  you  jov,"  said  Baxton.  '*  I  only  bope 
yon  may.  not  find  yonr  Margaret  FlorefT  already 
snapped  up  for  her  guineas  and  her  pretty  face." 

Tbe  rest  is  easily  told.  I  found  out  the  coun« 
trv-house  where  the  &ther  of  my  Margaret — for. 
with  the  presumption  of  youth  and  hope,  I  haq 
already  cdled  her  so  a  hundred  times — lived,  they 
said,  in  retirement  It  was  situated  at  the  en- 
trance  of  a  village  similar  to  those  of  my  adopted 
coantry.  I  was  directed  to  an  alley  of  dtron* 
trees;  at  the  end  of  whieh  was  seated  a  jounc 
giri.  "  AOow  me  to  introduoe  her  to  you,"  said 
my  ande,  approaohing  bis  wile,  who  rose  wÜh  • 
smile  and  a  bloah,  and  leading  her  fi^tward. 

^Yx>al  myauntt  Margaret  ^Roreffl"  exolalnH 
ed  I,  in  amaaement* 

**  Bven  so,''  oonclnded  my  goed  nnole,  Uughr 
ing  he«rtily  at  the  eife^  of  hin  öo^p.  d$  thaatr$, 
'*  Aftec  this,  never  flay,  my  dear  Ix^,  that  there  if 
nota.destiny  (may  we  not  hombly  say  a  provv 
dencp  ?)  in  vufxiAgeaJ'^Sogg't  If^metor, 


Q^  whaia  ^atiafied  with  existenoe  at  long  as  H 
diinet  brightly,  fbrgets  that  snufBng  the  candlf 
wüXk  nofc  psevent  it  mun  bnming  tm  the  iocket 

A  man  wUh  fcnowledge,  hnt  withoot  «neinyv 
Ifta.fa9asefvniaheclbnfe  not  inhahHed;  a  ma» 
irüh  toarnbaftno knowMg^  %hoiii» dwtlldf 
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A  NIGHT  AT  THE  SMÜGGLER'S. 

**0  wr*ll  hae  the  goAe  French  wine, 

WeMl  bae  the  brmidy  and  tMu 
And  in  spite  o*  the  law  and  ezcise, 
'   We'U  drüik  »em  duiy  free.»» 

dd  Cumbrian  Battad, 

In  the  aflernoon  of  a  very  cold  October  day, 
about  fivä  and  twenty  vears  ago,  I  left  the 
town  of  WorkingtoQ  wim  a  sugle  companion, 
our  Intention  being  to  reach  liaryport  that 
night  by  the  road  along  the  sea  shore.  As  the 
sliAdes  of  eyening  began  to  dose  around  us, 
we  found  ourselvcs  upon  a  desolate  common, 
onc  isolated  habitation  only  being  in  view ;  it 
was  the  "  Coin  House." 

The  Coin  House  is,  or  rather  was,  an  old 
and  nearly  ruined  buiiding,  standing  alone 
upon  the  wild  and  harren  waste,  about  half- 
way  betwizt  Workington  and  Maryport;  it 
fronted  the  Irish  Sea,  and  in  high  tides,  or 
stormy  weather,  the  ocean  spray  flew  OTer  its 
torf-built  rooC 

As  we  approached  the  gloomy  building,  my 
companion,  who  had  never  trayelled  this  way 
before,  eyed  it  venr  inquisitiveiy,  and  then 
remarked,  *'  Well,  if  ever  man  did  meet  witches 
on  the  blasted  heath,  this  would  be  a  proper 
spot  for  the  purpose,  and  yonder  ruined  cot- 
tage  a  fitüng  place  for  their  noctumal  devil- 
tries ;  it  looks  as  though  ghosts  alone  were  its 
inhabitants." 

"  I  know  not,"  retumed  I,  laughing,  "  whe- 
ther  it  be  the  habitation  of  ghosU  or  not,  but 
of  this  I  am  certain,  that  many  an  honest  gen- 
tleman  has  raised  tpiriti  in  it,  and  with  your 
good  Icave  we  will  try  if  we  cannot  succeed  as 
well  as  our  predecessors." 

Being  at  that  moment  dose  to  the  door,  we 
made  hold  to  enter,  and  in  a  long  low  room, 
that  served  **  fbr  parlor,  and  kitchen,  and  all," 
and  was  bedccked  with  flshing-nets,  boat- 
hooks,  old  sails,  and  other  articles  that  be* 
trayed  the  ostensible  profession  of  its  proprie- 
tor,  we  found  a  rough-lookins,  hard-featured, 
strong-limbed  man,  about  mty  or  fifty-flye 
years  old.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  jacket 
and  trousers,  and  his  weather-beaten  yisa^ 
showed  that  he  had,  during  the  course  of  his 
life,  fougfat  through  many  a  tough  gale.  A 
taU  haggard  lookin^  female,  somewhat  imder 
his  own  age,  was  his  only  companion.  I  can- 
not descrlbe  the  unearthly  hue  of  ho*  coun- 
tenance  better  than  by  oomparing  it  to  a 
stewed  musde;  to  water,  her  neck,  ftuoe,  and 
arms  had  Ions  been  strangers;  in  short,  I 
^K>w  tM>t  that  I  eyer  before  saw  a  bdng^  bear- 
ine  '*  the  human  fiice  diyine,"  of  a  more  for- 
biddingappearance.  These  per6on8^>parently 
formed  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  lonely 
dwelling. 

Upon  entering,  I  addressed  the  witch-13ce 
femue  by  the  tiUe  of  '*my  good  dame,"  and 
aiked  her  ^  if  she  oould  seil  me  a  ooiii^  of 
gUiwea  of  FVendi  brandy;  for,  as  wo  had 
walked  from  Workington,  and  w«re  botkcold 


and  tired,  a  Uttle  spirit  and  water  would  be 
yery  acceptable."  "And  wha  may  ye  be," 
responded  the  woman,  in  a  shrill  Cumbrian, 
or  rather  Scottish  accent,  "  that  ezpect  to  get 
the  wee  drap  o*  gude  liquor  fitie  the  like  o* 
US  f  "  Tush,  tush,  my  good  wonutn,"  replied 
I,  "  ye  have  nothing  to  fear ;  we  are  honest 
folk,  and  neither  exdsemen  nor  in  formers; 
you  may  produce  the  firee  trader's  spirit  with- 
outany  dread.  "That  may  be,  sirs,"  said 
the  female,  "  and  for  ought  I  ken,  ye  may  lie 
canny  folk  enough ;  but  yell  guess  there  be 
plenty  o*  uncanny  folk  wandering  here  awa, 
ready  to  take  adyantage  of  a  puir  body^s  at- 
tcmpt  to  get  a  living  by  ways  that  the  Justice 
may  say  are  na  oure  muckle  honest,  an'  it  be- 
hoyes  the  likes  o''us  to  be  wary  and  guarded ; 
not  that  I  mean  to  say  there  is  onything  to 
fear  frae  gentlemen  o  ye*re  appearance,  but 
ye  ken  we  canna  be  too  cautioua"  "My 
good  dame,"  replied  I,  "there  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  oyer-cautious,  and  I*m  sure 
when  I  teil  you  that  we  are  going  to  be  the 

guests  of  Mr. ,  at  Maryport,  you  will  think 

so;  for  I  Warrant,  long  before  bed-time,  we 
shall,  in  his  house,  haye  had  a  pretty  good 
stock  both  ofeheap  hrandy  and  ffoUands/* 

"  Ye  yellow  d — ^1 !"  cried  the  man,  who  had 
not  before  spoken,  "  will  ye  hae  done  wi'  yere 
objections,  and  gie  the  gentlemen  what  they 
want ;  Fse  Warrant  we*s  nae  rue  letting  them 
hae  a  drap  o*  firee  brandy."  The  woman  ap- 
proached her  lord  and  master,  and  wbispered 
something  to  him,  of  which  I  could  only  catch 
the  words,  "  may  be  expected  to  arriye  ev^y 
minute ;"  but  whateyer  was  the  purport  of  h^ 
'speech,  he  heeded  it  not,  for  suddenly  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  seiaed  a  boat-hook,  and  ex* 
daimed,  "Haud  yere  tongue,  ye  blatherin' 
jade,  and  fetch  the  brandy  directly,  or  Fse  mak 
yere  bones  fed  the  weight  o'  this  boat-hook, 
and  no  mistake ;  am  I  to  be  etemally  bro w- 
beaten  and  contradicted  by  a  crazy  half-witted 
noddy  likeyeresel?"  The  woman,  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  rductance  in  her  countenance, 
left  the  room  to  obey  his  Orders,  and  the  hua- 
band  then  apologised  for  his  ^>parcnt  rough- 
ness,  adding,  that  be  did  not  mean  to  stiike 
her  with  the  boat-hook,  but  only  intended  to 
frighten her into compliance.  "Puir  woman,* 
oontinued  he,  "  She'a  not  at  all  times  sound  in 
her  Upper  works,  and  then  if  ehe  taks  a  croi> 
chet  into  her  head  the  d— 1  himsdf  can*t  driye 
it  out  She*8  afraid  that  yeHl  inform  of  a  puir 
feUow,  but  I  know  better;  so  sit  ye  down  br 
the  Are,  and  the  old  dame  will  be  here  itm 
the  brandy  in  the  setting  of  a  top^gan^t-eaiL** 
The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth^ 
before  the  woman  re-«itered  with  aquart  bot- 
tle  of  brandy,  which  she  placed  upon  the  tabk 
without  saymg  a  word,  aoul  then  retirine  to 
One  oomer  of  the  chimney,  ehe  benn  to  umt^ 
but  at  times  oontinued  to  eye  myscdf  and  friend 
with  k>ok8  that  ftilly  denoted  there  was  bot 
HtOogood-willteiitiiikircODqNMitiQa.    * 
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We,  however,  unhceding  the  suIky  loöks  of 
oar  Ijmdlady,  assisted  ouraelves  without  scru- 
ple  to  the  smuggler^s  brandy,  and  in  thisoccu- 
pation  our  host,  notwitbstanding  the  forbid- 
ding  glanccs  of  bis  better  half,  freely  partici- 
pated.  WhHst  we  were  drinking  the  second 
round,  the  wind  began  to  sigh  and  moan,  and 
it  interrals  blew  with  such  violence  as  though 
ii  intended  not  to  leaye  on^  stone  of  the  crazy 
building  upon  another.  It  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  I  stept  forth  to  look  atthe  weather :  large 
heaTT  drops  of  rain  were  falling,  and  before  I 
ooold  re-enter  the  cottage,  tbey  had  increased 
to  a  most  tremendous  shower :  in  short,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  Bums, 

"  The  wind  blew  as  Mwad  blaw  it*  Iwt, 
The  ratllui*  showers  ro#e  on  the  blast, 
Thal  ni|||^hi  a  wean  mighl  andersiand, 
The  de'il  had  basiness  on  bis  naiid.'* 

Jut  as  I  was  returning  into  thebouse,  a  child 
came  to  the  door,  and  we  entered  the  kitchen 
together ;  it  was  a  pretty  little  girl  about  ten 
years  old,  the  sole  ofi&pring,  as  I  afterwards 
onderstood,  of  our  entertainers :  she  came  from 
the  neighboring  viUage  of  Flimby,  whither  she 
regalarly  went  to  schooL  On  seeing  the  little 
girl,  the  motber  rose  firom  her  seat,  and  das- 
ping  the  ehild  in  her  arms,  eagerly  exciaimed, 
*'Ah,.my  puir  baim,  art  not  wet  through  thae 
night  ?"--"Nae,  mither,"  replied  the  child, 
"  the  ram  'gan  noe  to  fau'  fast  'tull  I  reached 
harne;"  without  uttering  another  word,  the 
mother  placed  her  little  one  on  a  low  stool  by 
her  side,  and  provided  her  with  a  porringer  of 
sweet  milk  and  some  buttered  oaten  bread,  on 
which  the  young  girl  began  to  make  a  yery 
hearty  meaL  "  I^ndlo^**  said  I,  on  resum- 
ing  my  seat  bj  the  capacious  fireplace,  "  it  is 
altogether  impossible  for  my  friend  and  my- 
seif  to  leaye  your  bouse  whilst  this  soaking 
rain  contioues,  and,  for  aught  I  see  to  the  con- 
trary,  it  may  continue  a  pretty  while,  cannot 
yoo,  therefore,  eztend  your  hospitaUty,  and 
famish  us  with  something  to  eat?" 

*'  'Deed  that  I  can,  and  quickly  too,*'  cried 
the  good-natured  fellow,  **  my  old  dame  has 
some  tea  in  her  possession,  that  I  ken  ye  wad 
na  be  able  to  match  in  the  Black  Lion,  at 
Whitehayen ;  come,  Meg,"  continued  he,  "  stir 
yer  stumps,  put  on  the  kettle,  an*  gie  the  gen- 
tJefoIk  some  o'  prer  best  gunpowder ;  we*ll  show 
them  what  kmd  o'  t^  an  auld  Camberland 
cottage  can  fumish.**  The  woman  silently 
obejed  her  husband's  directions,  whilst  he, 
raismg  bis  band  to  the  roo^  from  which  hung 
a  laige  quantity  of  dried  flukes,  took  down 
seyeral  of  the  finest,  and  said,  *' Perhaps, 
RentlemeQ,  yell  be  able  to  eat  some  o'  these 
flokes  and  buttered  cakes  to  yer  tea.**  "  That 
we  can,**  replied  I,  "  and  the  sooner  yon  haye 
them  oooked  the  better.***  Upon  this  our  host 
left  the  room  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  re- 
tumed  with  an  armfulof  oaten  straw;  this  he 

Slaced  upon  the  bouse  floor,  and  throwing  the 
ukes  into  the  middle  of  the  bandle,  set  it  on 
fire,  ao4  wben  the  stimw  WM  conBoiiiedi  the  fish 


were  ready  for  eating.  Upon  flukes  cooked  in 
this  primitive  manner,  plenty  of  oaten  bread 
and  butter,  and  some  most  excellent  tea,  we 
managed  to  make  a  yery  comfortable  repast, 
nothing  the  worse  because  the  tea  was  drunk 
out  of  half-pint  cups,  and  minus  cream ;  but 
for  that,  the  brandy  formed  a  yery  good  Sub- 
stitute. I  know*not  how  it  arises,  but  cer- 
tainly  if  there  is  any  degree  of  sociability  in  a 
person^s  disposition,  an  enlivening  cup  of  tea 
is  sure  to  draw  it  out,  and  so  it  was  with  our 
hostess,  who  joined  us  in  themeal,  andduring 
its  continuance,  lost  much  of  the  reserve  that 
she  had  hitherto  maintained. 

The  storm  still  continued  to  rage  with  una* 
bated  fury,  and  we,  being  determined  to  make 
ourselyes  happy  whilst  it  lasted,  as  soon  as  the 
tea  equipage  was  removed,  again  commenced 
Operations  upon  the  brandy,  and  the  landlord, 
to  add  to  our  stock  of  comibrts,  produced  two 
or  three  dingy  tobacco  pipes,  and  a  seal-skin 
pouch  of  real  kanmist&r  ;  this  was  totally  an 
unezpected  cnjoyment,  and  the  room  was  soon 
filled  with  yolumes  of  curling  smoke  from  our 
sleamers. 

"  You  see,  eentlemen,'*  said  our  host,  **  that 
puir  as  ye  ma  think  this  cottage  is,  1  am  na* 
without  some  o'  the  comforts  o*  life."  The 
brandy  he  had  taken  began  to  make  bim  yery 
communicatiye :  he  related  several  anecdotes 
of  bis  former  life,  and  pietty  plainly  binted  at 
bis  present  profession. 

By  this  time  the  night  was  pretty  ikr  spent, 
and  I  quitted  the  bouse  to  haye  a  second  peep 
at  the  weather,  as  we  wished  yery  much  to 
reach  Maryport,  if  possible,  that  evening;  the 
wind  had  in  a  great  measure  fallen ;  but  the 
rain  still  continued  with  undiminished  vio- 
lence. 

Whilst  I  stood  in  the  doorway  with  my  face 
tumed  to  the  sea,  I  saw  seyeral  blue  lighta 
suddenly  thrown  up ;  I  hastened  to  our  land- 
lord,  and  told  bim  in  a  hurried  manner,  ^*  that 
there  was  a  yessel  in  the  ofQng  in  distress,  and 
that  she  was  exhibiUngbluelights  as  Signals.** 
"  What*8  that  you  sayT  said  the  fisherman; 
"blueliphtsl  why,  W,  can  it  bei"  "To 
be  sure  it  is,**  replied  lieg ;  "  did  I  not  teil 
you?  but  ye*ll  neyirbeadvised.  If  I  might 
has  had  my  vnUf  tbey  wad  hae  been  at  hame 
noo,  instead  o*  kenning  what  its  likely  thev 
will  ken,  lang  afore  snnrise.**  "  Weel,  weei, 
Meg,**  answered  the  husband  gmfQy,  "let's 
hae  na  mair  o'  that,  ye  aye  ken  I  will  hae  my 
ain  way;"  so  saying,  he  took  some  rocketo 
from  an  old  oaken  ehest,  and  with  a  blaaine 
piece  of  pine  waying  in  bis  hand^  hastened 
mto  the  c^en  lür,  and  I,  curious  to  witness  bis 
proceedings,  in  spite  of  the  woman*s  remon* 
straDces,  instantly  followed  him. 

On  looking  towards  the  sea  board,  we  aaw 
the  yessel,  or  whateyerit  might  be,  still  throw- 
ing up  Uue  firee;  and  the  fisherman,  whilst 
he  replied  to  them  by  lights  of  a  siinilar  de- 
flonptkni,  saidy  "Its  nae  wreck,  sir,  that  sei^ 
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up  yon  rackets,  but  one  o*  the  finest  little  craft 
thatevir  ran  a  cargo  betwizt  St  Bees  and 
Skimburnefis.^' 

We  then  turned  our  cyes  towards  Flimby, 
and  saw  two  rockets  ascend  in  that  direcUon. 
"  It's  a'  right  noo,"  cried  the  smuggler,  "  the 
game*s  alive,  an*  in  half  an  hoor  the  hale 
kintra  for  miles  roun*  will  ken  that  the  free 
trader  is  upon  the  coast ;  but  let*8  noo  gang 
back  tili  the  hoose,  for  there's  naething  mair 
to  be  done  this  gae  while.*^ 

I  followed  him  into  the  kitchen,  and  npon 
entcring  it,  the  smuggler  thus  addre8sed  his 
wife — "  Dame,  da  ye  an'  the  baim  gang  tull 
bed  directly,  an*  if  onything  be  wantin*  thae 
night,  ril  ca'  ye  up.  Let's  hae  nae  worda," 
seeing  that  ehe  was  aboat  to  remonstrate ; 
**do  as  I  bid  ye,  or  maybe  ye's  rue  it"  The 
woman  obeyed  without  a  murmur ;  then  tum- 
ing  to  US,  he  Uius  condnued  his  discourse — 
'*  lt*s  likeW  enough,  gentlemen,  that  ye  ken 
we  are  to  land  a  cargo  thae  night,  awni'  as  it 
is,  an*  I  should  certainly  hae  bin  verra  glad  o* 
ye*re  room,  instead  o'  ye're  Company.  But 
what  can  I  'do?  Was  I  to  tum  ve  out  ye'd 
k>se  ye're  way,  an'  perhaps  ye're  lives  too,  pn 
t^s  dreadfu*' night;  an\  smuggler  though  I 
am,  I  hae  still  some  sma'  matter  o*  humanity 
in  my  breast ;  an'  I  wad  na  tum  a  dog  out 
this  weather,  let  alone  a  Christian.  Fs  sorry 
there's  nae  bed  i'  th'  hoose,  but  that  whar  the 
wife  an'  baim  sleep ;  but,  howeyer,  FU  do  my 
bostto  mak'  ye  comfbrtable;  ko*  if  onything 
partUxda^  shitM  kappen  during  the  night,  if 
iwake,  ye  maun  hear,  see,  an'  say  naething." 
We  offered,  at  all  hazards,  to  leaye  tke  cot- 
iage,  rather  thanputhimtoanyinoonyenience 
or  trouble  on  our  account  **Nae,  nae,"  re- 
tumed  he,  **  that  will  neyer  dae ;  I  wad  na 
bae  ye're  Kyes  to  answer  fbr  em  I  might  hae 
the  cutter  an'  her  hale  cargo.'*^  Thus  saying 
hequittedthe  room. 

When  the  smuggl^  was  g^^ne  my  friend  re- 
marked,  **  l  think  we  are  m  a  pretty  predicar 
ment ;  but  it's  all  ^our  fliult ;  n  youhad  not 
been  so  fead  of  rauing  tpiriU  we  should,  at 
tfais  moment,  haye  been  snng  in  our  beds  at 
Marypori"  **  It  is  a  fit  t^ng,  mdeed^  for  you 
to  reproach  me,"  said  I,  "  who  haya  be«n  qidte 
n  pirtial  to  ramng  tpiHt»  as  niTselC  But 
H*8  uselesB  to  recriminate ;  we  hwre  had  our 
pleasure :  and  if  pain  foUows  we  imut  bear  it 
patiently ;  but  firom  what  I  kave  yet  seea  of 
<Dir  good-natored  host,  I  think  tliere  \b  no- 
tkingtofear;  sodon'ib^down-haarted^insn: 
*8orew  up  your  couragetothe  sticking  place,' 
md  I  wamant  thk»  fotmidabto  adv^ture  wiA, 
^  tlw  end,  proye  only  a  langfaing  matter.*^ 
n»I  Said  todleer  liie  q[>irite  Of  my  ooumde, 
who,  to  ose  a  Trokar  ezpre6Sibl^  Ikadbwm  to 
fmk,  mo0t  tarrim^;  feras  to  myaeUJ^  f  was 
tvry  Uttle  satiBAed  with  oor  attaaäoä,  bfot  tb 
lani  ouH «pon  the  bioop,  «m.  eii<A  a  wMaad 
ttomy  tiigM^  wyM.  bAyebeen  madneas;  «nd, 
»üi  ayJHMitH,  I  tjjgygltl »'  It  WH  J»iH#  f» 


bear  the  ills  we  had  than  to  fly  to  others  that 
we  knew  not  of." 

By  this  time  the  smuggler  had  retnmed, 
with  his  arms  füll  of  straw.  This  he  threw 
down  on  the  floor,  as  near  to  the  fire  as  he 
dared,  and  spreading  thereon  some  old  sails, 
we  stretched  ourselyes  upon  this  wretched 
Substitute  for  a  bed  without  undressing,  and 
our  host  prooeeded  to  cover  us  with  one  or 
two  large  Scotch  cloaks,  so  that  we  lay  wann 
and  oomfortable  enough.  Hanng  repeated 
his  caution,  that  **  if  anything  happened  during 
the  night,  we  should  hear,  see,  and  say 
nothing,"  he  mixed  a  couple  of  cups  of  warra 
brandy  and  water,  and  upon  giying  them  to 
US,  he  requested  that  we  would  endeayour  to 
obtain  a  little  sleep,  adding,  that  we  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  that  he  would  pledge  his 
life  for  our  safety.  Haying  said  thus,  the 
smuggler  threw  himself  into  an  <^d  arm-ckair» 
and  as  he  q>eedily  feil  asleep,  we  were  oon» 
yinced  that  we  might  without  immediate  ap- 
prehension  of  danger,  foUow  his  example. 

In  this  Situation,  it  may  readily  be  snpposed 
that  our  slumbers  were  not  of  a  yery  refr^lung 
nature,  we,  however,  did  sleep  by  fits  and 
snatches,  but  aller  lying  about  three  hours, 
we  were  awoke,  for  go<ä,  by  a  hcayy  knock- 
ing  at  the  door,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a 
hoarserough  yoice  loudly  shouted  "Hiltoa! 
house  a  hoy  1"  Upon  this  the  smnggler  in^ 
stantly  rose,  and  as  he  passed  our  bed  in  a  low 
yoice  said,  '*  Gentlemen,  if  ye  be  awake  tak 
nae  notioe  of  what  ye  see  or  hear ;  be  silent  an^ 
ye'U  meet  wT  nae  härm."  He  theo  opened 
the  door,  and  four  rough  lookine  fellows;,  dre9- 
sed  like  sailors,  with  pistols  in  (heir  belts  and 
cutlasses  by  their  sides,  immediately  entered 
the  cottage,  each  of  them  being  heayily  kden 
with  four  fiye-gallon  kegs,  which,  from  tli«r 
appearance,  I  judged  to  contain  Hoüaiids; 
after  depositing  their  burtfaens  on  the  floor 
they  seyerally  shook  hands  with  our  landlord» 
and  one  of  them  ezdaimed,  •*  By  H*— ,  Jock 
Anderson,  it  has  blown  great  guns  all  niglit, 
it's  surprising  how  well  the  cutter  has  wea» 
thtt^  tt :  at  one  time  I  neyer  thou^it  we 
should  haye  been  able  to  kmd  a  paekage,  bat 
the  wipd  haymg  hüled,  and  the  sweU  niode- 
rated,  we  yentured  liiroogh  with  one  boat 
load."  "Te're  frae  Rotterdam  I  guess  Üiis 
trip,'*  said  Jock  Anderson.  "Ay,  ay,  lad,* 
FMilied  the  first  Speaker,  "and  weVe  #  preUy 
toierable  cargo  ofgin,  tea,  and  tpbacoo,  besidea 
a  Vi\^  laoe,  and  some  other  tr^ng  artidea;^ 
but  how  the  4—1  does  it  kappen  thaltt  iänotr 
past  two  o*dodt.  and  there's  ne'et  a  eaKnpei^ 
the  shore  yet?*^  '*One  ain  hardty  ezpeel 
äiem  hl  sodi^  weather  a8tIufl^"i^iswered^dL 
— ^^Bzpeot  them,  Konsense;"  letuiBüMl  fea 
captain,  ""Ifs  the  best  weatber  in  tfae^wcnld' 
foi*  a  IM  lamder ;  it  keeps  th^hawksatt^eaa^ 
butwhotke'deilieefaiyye  weheref^'  pointiM 
to  Qs;  '«ia  this  yov  cantioBi  iwM^ps^snm^ 
Sji^  fli-t  jrea  ^HB  I        • 
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«ith  (Iwse  trick&**— "  Pshaw,  pahaw,*"  rcpKed 
Jock,  ^  they  are  only  a  couple  of  honest  gen- 
fletiien,  trho  were  beni^ted  in  tbe  stortn,  and 
I  dieiCered  them ;  T  coald  na'  do  less ;  and  had 
the  muckle  de'il  hinsei*  knockod  at  the  door,  I 
wkI  na  luü  turned  hitn  (ra  it  in  such  weatlier. 
I  dosed  them  pretty  well  wi*  hrandy,  an* 
tfaey*re  deeping  as  sounilly  as  tho*  they  ntvur 
nnwitto  wake  again.*"  ^'V\\  see  to  that^'^said  the 
tupUdn ;  *'  and  if  they  are  awake,  why  hang 
Be  if  I  don't  give  them  a  mittimus  to  the  oUier 
World."  Upon  this  he  approached  our  t)ed, 
wHh  the  candle  in  his  hand ;  bat  we  haring 
itken  Jock  Anderson^ii  hint^  betrayed  every 
ootward  and  visible  sign  of  aoond  sieep ;  the 
snag^Ier  held  the  candle  over  usfor  a  momcnt 
•r  two,  and  then  muttered,  *'  Ay,  ay,  they  Ve 
fiist  an  a  church ;  there*8  no  fear  of  them,  for 
•ome  hours  at  least :  bcsides  they  Jo  seem  to 
be  honest  ladsenough.*' — *'  I  (etlye,  Harding/' 
re^po^idül  oar  ftiend  Jock,  **  ye  hae  naethin* 
lofear  firae  them;  the  young  men  are  bound 

•D  a  Tisit  to  your  good  (Hcnd,  Mr. ^  of 

Karyport :  so  ye  may  rcst  Aatisfied  that  they're 
•ot  Kkely  to  tiim  informem,  even  though  they 
ihouldavako.'— "  Well,  well,"  returned  Har- 
du%  ^  for  ihia  time  all  raay  be  right ;  but  the 
pttciier  that  goes  too  oflen  to  the  well  gct8 
broken  at  last ;  Vd  still  haveyou,  friend  Jock, 
to  be  a  little  morecautious:  and  now,**  addres- 
■n^  bis  discourse  to  the  other  three  men,  *'  do 
je  go  to  th'>  boat,  bring  as  much  as  ye  can 
cairy,  whilst  Jock  and  I  stow  away  the  cargo.'* 
Tbe  men  oheyed  his  Orders,  and  the  t^o  sniug- 
ple»  being  Icll  alone,  removed  Iheold  lumher- 
Hig  cbe«t  of  drawers,  and  rained  a  flag,  which 
displayed  the  entrance  into  a  vaalt  Jock 
iesoended  into  the  cavity,  and  the  captain 
btoded  him  the  kegs;  the  other  smug^ers 
loon  retamed  with  more  kega  and  some  pack- 
ages  of  tea  and  tobaooo.  As  they  were 
lecarely  depositiag  them  in  the  vault,  the 
rumbling  of  carts  was  pUinly  heard.  *'Ah, 
•h,"  aM  the  captain,  *^  there  are  our  friends 
•t  last ;  let  us  hasten  to  meoi  them.**  Upon 
thM  the?  clo$ted  the  entrance  into  the  vault, 
rsplaoed  the  ehest  «>f  drawers,  and  takinrcare 
io  lock  the  door  on  the  outside,  left  my  mend 
•ad  myself  alone  in  the  cottage  kitcheo. 
{To  he  ctmtimmsd,) 

■#•  ♦  •»■ 

HOW  TO  DIDDLE  A  SCREW. 

It  was  verging;,  one  summer  in  the  early  part 
ff  BlKston^s  career,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
tbeatrieal  season  of  one  of  his  manr  country 
theatres,  and  the  reputed  best  night  in  the 
vhele  year had  been  appropriatcd  to  the  beneßt 
«fear  maoager,  who  had  proTided  an  ezceed- 
iigly  tempting  bill  of  hn  for  the  occasion. 

BlistOQ  was  a  universal  fitforite,  and  his 
hanefits  iovariabfy  proved  bumpers;  which 
is  not  always  the  caso  with  popuUr  actors. 
Dovton,  thiovgh  quite  as  gooid  an  actor  in 
aa  in  public  li&,  and  eaoeUeiit  and 

TOt.  IL— ▲▲ 


admired  as  he  ever  was,  never  raade  a  good 
beneflt ;  and  old  Dclpini,  the  most  companion- 
able  of  downs,  and  in  general  rtquest  from  tha 
prinoe  to  the  apprentice  for  hin  social  and 
Comic  qualities,  was  equally  uiifortunate  in 
this  respect  It  is  related  of  him  Uiat  meet^ 
ing  a  friend  one  day  sbortly  after  he  had 
taken  hidaccustoioed  ''  benefit  **  at  the  Italiaa 
Opera-house,  his  fiiend,  knowing  the  usual 
ilUluck  that  attended  him  on  such  occasions^ 
inquired  somewhat  anxiously  what  had  been 
bis  siiccoss. 

*'  What  sort  of  a  benefit  had  you  this  time, 
Delpinir  said  he. 

"  Oh,  begar,  grand  hSn^fice^  very  good 
hin^fice^  indeed,*'  returned  our  Scaramoueh^ 
"  \  get  sixty  poand  by  him  dis  Urne." 

**  Ah,  iiideed !  I  con-^ratulate  you ;  bul 
how  did  you  manage  to  do  that  ?" 

**  Ah,  begar,  oui,  yes — but  }  shall  teil  yoa 
all  about  him.  You  see,  auiico  mio,  I  lose  a 
hondred  pouod  de  last  timo  I  take  de  hen^fici^ 
but  dis  time  I  only  lose  de  forty  po  md ;  80 
dat  I  get  de  sixty  pound  quite  clcar.^ 

But  to  retuni  to  EUiston — as  mav  be  snp* 
poscd  he  was  much  intcrested  in  the  succeaa 
of  the  night  in  question,  but  there  was  ano- 
ther  person  quite  as  murh  interestod,  and  this 
was  a  certain  wine-mei  chant  and  bill-discount- 
er  of  the  town,  whom  we  shall  take  the  li* 
berty  of  calling  Sloejuice,  though  his  real 
name  is  well  known.  This  worlhy  was  in 
the  habit  of  cashing  hopeful  voung  gentle- 
mL>n*s  post  obit  bitls,  at  the  moaerate  discouni 
of  some  fiily  or  sixty  per  ccnU;  being  content 
on  this  **  consideration**  to  wait  tili  the  death 
Ol  theirbonored  sircs:  a  consummation  he 
devoutly  endcavored  to  hasten,  whenever  he 
had  an  opportunity,  bjr  furnishing  them  with 
a  liberal  quantity  of  bis  fine  old  port  fi*c8h 
from  his  own  cellar,  neat  as  coricocted,  iti 
crust  and  bces*-wing  being  manufactured  j»> 
eun/Iam  arUm, 

This  Mr.  Sloejuice,  in  the  techT)ica]  slang 
of  his  crad,  liad  smaHhed  two  or  three  bits  <h 
stiff  for  our  friend  ElILston ;  in  other  worda 
he  had  dit^counted  two  or  three  bills  for  him, 
on  tbe  most  motlerate  terms  of  course,  bo- 
sides  sapplying  him  with  a  few  dozens  of 
London  parlicular  Madeira — ^particular  tütt 
nothing  eise  than  being  rcally  London  Mad- 
eira, composed  as  it  was  in  Mincing  Lane,  of 
approved  Cape,  propeily  devilled  with  alcoholp 
ic  &c  The  public  not  having  accepted  Mr. 
Blliston^s  bills  quite  so  fi*eely  as  he  had  dooa 
üioae  of  Mr.  Slo^uice,  '*  Xo  effeets**  was  the 
natural  ooaseq  lence,  and  Mr.  Sloejuice*s  ae*. 
count  had  amounted  with  int^rest,  Sx,^  ut 
about  dghty  pounds. 

The  bill-discounter  had  read  Eljiston's  an* 
nemaced  benefit  bill  with  great  interest,  thouah 
instead  of  being  hcaded  for  the  benettt  of  lu*« 
Elliflton,  he  (hought  it  ought  to  have.  been 
headed  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  he  haviag 
fuDy  determined  that  the  whole  of  his  de* 
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■nnd  shoold  be  liquidated  out  of  Üie  nieht^s 
receipta  Accordinglj  he  applied  to  a  legal 
iiend  of  bis,  who  liTed  in  tbe  town,  threagh 
whose  ag^ncy  a  tiekler  for  tbe  comedian  was 
knmediatelj  placed  in  tbe  respectable  huids 
jf  Mr.  Lumber,  one  of  tbe  principal  body- 
ioiTowers  of  tbe  place,  wbo  witb  bia  faitbiiil 
|>llower,  Mr.  Bill  Shackle,  playfblly  called 
Kabbs  by  bis  hitimates,  soon  after  departed 
«nder  tbe  imniediate  surreitlanee  of  Mr. 
8toeja?ce  bimsclf,  and  bis  foreman,  clerk,  and 
cooper,  Mr.  Broadfist,  to  bunt  afler  tbeir  man, 
wbom  tbey  (fortunately  as  tbey  tbougbt) 
|»icked  up  as  be  was  retuming  nrom  a  late 
rebearsal,  and  witbin  an  hour  of  tbe  osual 
tlme  of  (^ning  tbe  doors. 

»*Vell,  Pm  blowed,**  aaid  Mr.  Lumber, 
Auniliarly  tapp^ng  tbe  conie<Man  on  the  Shoul- 
der, "  but  tbiü  ere  is  apropos ;  you  are  tbe 
irery  idcntical  gent  as  to  tss  a  looking  arter.'* 

"Tbe  ftmiliar  scoundrel!"  muttered  tbe 
^sconcerted  actor  between  bis  teetb.  "  Plaguey 
nnlucky — the  doors  just  on  tbe  point  of  open- 
ing,  too.  Can*t  this  business  be  settled  any 
^ow,  TDY  friend  ?" 

**  To  be  snre  it  can — notbing  so  easy,"  re- 
turned  Mr.  Lumber,  •*  vou  bave  only  got  to 
pny  down  tbe  debt  ana  costs — seventy-eigbt 
pounds  and  no  mistake,  vitb  any  little  com- 
blimi  nt  you  like  for  my  being  so  wery  civil ; 
tnd  as  the  office  is  ah*eady  sarched,  vbj  I 
^asbes  this  ere  bit  of  parchment  in  a  jifff, 
«nd  then  the  job*s  done — I  likes  to  make 
ll^ings  agreeabfe." 

This  mode  of  settleroent,  bowerer,  neitber 
luited  Elliston'g  pocket  nor  his  inclinations ; 
pe  talkcd  of  tbe  usurious  Intercst  tbat  had 
pcen  exacted,  tbe  infkmous  quality  of  the 
ifadeira  tbat  had  been  supplied,  ftc,  and  pro- 
6osed  to  give  a  cognovit  at  a  month.  Mr.  Sloe 
Juice,  on  bis  part,  strongly  oljected  to  any 
mode  of  settlement  but  tbat  of  money  down  ; 
be  dwelt  on  £lliston*s  want  of  iHith,  tbe  num- 
^r  of  times  tbe  bills  bad  been  renewed,  and 
Aeclared  tbe  afiair  must  now  be  flnally  brongbt 
to  a  close. 

**  You  will  be  eure  to  baTe  money  enougb 
in  th^  bouse  to-nigbt,**  said  be. 

*'  More,  more  than  enougb,'*  said  Eltfston  ; 
*  !l  wfll  hold  nearly  a  bundred  pounds,  pro 
ferly  packed,  and  I  know  it  will  be  crammed. 
Pnly  let  me  act  to  night,  and  I  will  pay  you 
iVery  fiirtbing  on  the  oonclusion  of  tbe  per- 
i>nnance— nay,  more, — giTeyoo  abonus  into 
mt  Kvgtm." 

"No,  »o,**  crW  Mf.  »«efnice,  "I  (Mt 
Anist  you,  Mr.  Elliston ;  you  ferget,  Sir,  jou 
Jrt  ä  UUfraph-aet&r^n  Batb  one  nigfat,  In 
(^pnd^ntWiiext    If  Iwaato  lei  you  play 

£  night,  ^on'd  be  up  to  town  to-morrow 
irning«  and  tban  it  would  be  aQ  ap  witb 
^le  fnd  tbe  receipts.** 

.  ••  Wery  juat,"  retomed  Hr.  Lumbet:  **8o 
y&v  See  it*8  no  go,  Muster  Elliatoii— Te*re  all 
OD  Qs  up  to  yoQ,  Sir  * 


"^  Wbat's  to  be  dooe  t**  cried  tht  conaediaB, 
writhing  witb  indignation. 

"  Let  me  take  ih^  money  in  tbe  front  of 
the  bouie  to-night,**  retumcd  Mr.  Sloejuicei 
and  Tou  may  do  what  you  like  behhid.'' 

'*but,"  aaid  Elliston,  ""tbe  receipts  of  tha 
bouse  will  be  sore  to  be  coasklerably  more 
than  yonr  demand.  HoweTer,  sincc  k  seema 
n0lens  ro2ma,  giye  me  a  ten  pound  note,  and 
a  release  of  äe  present  action — whicb  of 
conrse  wiH  be  a  settlement  of  your  dcbt,  and 
I  consent  You  will  bare  no  objcction  to  lel 
me  place  my  own  dieck-takers,  I  auppose?" 

«Mndeedbut  I  shaU,  tbougb,**  cHed  Mr. 
Sloejuice,  knowingly:  ^No,  no,  Mr.  EUiston, 
I  täte  tlie  money  myaelf  in  tbe  front  of  tbe 
bouse  to-night,  and  place  my  own  clieck-tak- 
ers,  or  itstio  go— I  den't  mind  giring  tbe  te» 
pounds." 

*'  Well,  wen,*"  aaid  EUiston,  ""needa  must, 
^ou  will  baye  your  owa  way  I  aee  bot  as  ife 
ffi  near  time  of  opening  tbe  doors,  aad  V^m 
got  to  giye  a  few  directioiia  l>ehind,  if  iba 
tbing  is  lo  be  done,  let  it  be  done  at  once." 

*'Ay,  ay,'*  said  Mr.  Lumber,  «"tbat*«  yofe 
T  oalla  quytte  right  and  equivocable,  Mr.  Ellia- 
ton ;  so  yell  just  step  into  the  Dolphin  here^ 
and  oyer  a  bottle  of  yovn*  best  black  strap, 
Mr.  Sloejuice,  ye  can  prepäre  tbe  dockeymmta 
and  oonclude  tbe  business  all  regUr,** 

This  was  agreed  to;  the  b^tle  of  black 
strap  was  duly  brougbt — whicb  did  not  belia 
its  name,  being  an  ingenious  brewai^e  of  yia 
ordinaire  and  togwood,  doctoiW  witb  a  daa 
Proportion  of  B.B. — ^tish  brandy,  aad  al* 
most  tliiek  enougb  to  be  cot  witb  a  kniftu— « 
Oyer  this  precioua  decoctian  tbe  dockeymeati^ 
as  Mr.  Lumber  caUed  tbem,  were  regolariv 
drawn  op  and  signed,  the  bottle  was  empciedv 
and  EUiston  rec^ed  bis  reieaae  from  Mr. 
Sloejuice's  demand,  togetber  witb  ten  pound& 
He  tlien  proceeded,  accerding  to  bis  agree* 
ment  to  put  tbe  man  of  drega  and  cKscoont 
into  ialt  possession  of  the  front  of  tbe  bonsa^ 
witb  all  tbe  emolomeBts  and  advantages 
thereunto  accruing,  to  l>e  reeeiyed  by  bim  Ibr 
bis  own  ose  andbeneflt,  **  for  tbait  night  oaly* 
Mr.  Sloefuice  was  fbrtbwitb  fbmallT  in- 
staDed  into  the  money-box,  and  suppiiea  witfi 
a  sufflcicnt  quantity  of  braaa  diecka,  soon  to 
be  ezcbanged,  as  he  fondly  tbougbt,  for  gold 
and  aiher.  HIs  fingere  perfectiy  itched  at  Üi« 
idea. 

There  was  bot  one  eatranoa  Ca  Che  paj« 
place,  ih>m  whicb  otber  entraiices  candocte^ 
to  the  dlilerent  paiia  of  the  kouQ— a  eomntm 
tbbig  in  proriudd  theatvea. 

Mr.  Lumber  was  plaoed  aa  6b9tk^hk»  at 
tbe  gaUerr  door,  be  beinf;  soppogied  f»  htt 
'more  capaolt  of  taeklbig  thegodi,  abeoM  Aey^ 
proye  at  aH  uproiMiinra,  bdiur  a  Itnown  goao. 
one  witb  a.ram  ctisixmier.  ttr.  Bkx>adiM,  ^ 
cooper,  baring  b^ea  iiftedl»<Aedt  ^le  cttOb^ 
was  placed' ta  wptab  wm  tkt  M$inM  of  4ir 
Ifyit,  whflt  ttr.  MabiMi  bcg^  frtrtrfw  «* 
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•vak"  <m  the  gentrj  in  the  boxes,  as  he 
obßerved  he  "  knowed  most  on  *ein,  they  he- 
ing  pretty  nearly  all  old  acquamtances  of 
his*ii." 

The  manager  having  now  aeem  them  all 
iDducted  into  thcir  several  posts  as  stipulated, 
retired  to  give  the  directions  he  had  hinted  at, 
observing  that  he  would  send  a  man  to  opcn 
the  doors  the  nM)ment  everjthing  was  rewij. 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

Having  got  the  winc-mcrchant,  to  use  his 
own  words,  snugly  bottied  up,  his  first  Step, 
when  he  got  bchmd  the  scenes,  was  to  cause 
one  of  his  largest  bill-boards  to  be  fixed  at 
the  top  of  a  long  pole,  on  this  he  put  a  writ- 
ten  placardi  which  ran  to  the  following  efiect : 

TO  THE  PUBLIC, 
ncurrs  admütbi)  at  the  fbont  entrakcb 

ONLY. 

Pay  rüund  the  Corner, 
With  thIs  notice  he  directed  his  stage-door 
keeper  to  parade  backwards  and  forwards  in 
m  conKpicuoos  uianner  before  the  front  of  the 
theatre  at  the  time  of  the  doors  opening,  tak- 
ing  care  however  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  Mr. 
Sloejuice  and  his  assistant  check- takers, — 
tiiough  this  was  easy,  as  they  were  safe  at 
their  several  posts. 

A  great  number  of  tickets  to  the  boxes  and 
pit  were  soon  presentcd  and  admitted,  bul 
HO  money  appeared. 

•'  This  is  very  stränge,"  said  Mr.  Sloefuice, 
w1k>  began  to  think  that  he*d  got  into  the 
wroTiff  box, 

The  fact  was,  the  intimatlon  on  the  placard 
mttracting  the  attention  of  each  fi-esh  comef, 
H  rcally,  as  had  been  anticipated,  drew  all  the 
money' round  the  comer,  where,  when  the 
payers'arrived,  they  saw  another  vei*y  legible 
Intimation  conspicuously  posted  over  the  en- 
trance  of  the  stage  door,  "Pat  Hebe,**  in 
enormous  characters.  Accordingly  thither 
they  all  repaired.  where  they  feand  Ellistoa 
himsclf'  in  attedaanee  to  take  the  money. 

•*  Pay  here.  pay  heffe,**  öaid  he,  "  Poor  to 
the  pH?  thank  you,  sir— half  a  gufnear— two 
■nd  sixpcnce,"  glring  change.  "  Pass  on, 
nmster  carpenttf ,  tiakethe  pajty  ander  the 
•tage,  through  the  orcheistra  into  the  pit  Slx 
boxest  thank  you«  RH^ami^-obM^  to  adttiift 
3roa  this  way,  uib  eiiiBh  is  so  great  in  front. 
Open  the  side  &9oit;  promtttM'.  Flt^  K^lery, 
VriRcmaii^  ref  those  goittfemeti  throogh  the 
doorln  the  flies  into  the  pßHety.  Hhid  how 
jroa  go  up'the  ladder»  geättemen.*^ 

As  had  heen  exped^  theN  Wft«  tery 
woon  a  tremendoua  nooa^  Che  pit  was  in  % 
•iiort  time  fiterally  cMced. 

In  themesntf  me  w.  Sle^jinoeand  t^clMok* 
inker»  were  müBhttenishedat  the  ap^Ülfof 
tbf  psWlsfc  Vimnldip,  liewiftat,  UM  «Mr»^ 
tavjr.ksC4rii  aMM*  ■l'vieBfcs  itntf  iditirnttHtf 
b0  expWdnedb^raiM 
hesrdy  esownbf 


"Box  ticket  for  half  a  crown,  take  two  in-i- 
to  the  pit  and  save  you  eighteen  pence.  Qo% 
any  tickets  TU  buy  them  of  you.  Pit  ticket 
for  eighteen  pence,  take  two  into  the  galicry, 
and  save  you  six  pence." 

"Oh,  hol*'  thöiight  Mr.  Slöejwce,  "Its 
this  that  is  spoUing  the  money,  b  it  ?** 

Here  he  most  energetically  consigned  all 
persobs  who  sold  tickets  at  the  doors  to  » 
place  much  too  low  to  be  mentioned  to  "  eart 
polite,"  concluding  by  loudly  calliog  to  th» 
woman  to  come  in,  and  bring  her  ti(£et8  with 
her. 

"  How  many  ttekets  ha^  you  got^  my  good 
woman?"  said  he,  on  her  appeäring. 
"Eight  box,  and  six  pit,  sir,"  satd  sbew 
"  Give  them  to  me,  TU  take  them  all )  tbevü 
is  the  money  for  them :  111  not  haTo  the  c^sH 
spoiled  any  more  to-night  if  I  can  lietp  H,  so 
take  yourself  off  as  &st  as  you  can,  Of  hang 
me  if  I  don't  give  you  in  charge  of  the  oon* 
Stahle." 

The  poor  woman  did  not  want  twtee  bid* 
ding,  but  gladly  shufflod  away. 

But  not  even  the  strong  measufe  of  bny- 
ing  up  the  tickets  seemed  to  bnng  a  fitrthing 
more  to  the  pay  place,  and  Mr.  Sloefuice  he« 
gan  to  fear  that  some  intimaüon  of  the  bailiAi 
being  the  check-takers  had  got  wind«  and 
kept  eyery  body  out  of  the  hoose. 

The  Performance  had  now  oommetfoedt  attd 
Mr.  Lumber  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  lliat« 
ters  at  all  going ;  which  he  only  ac4oi»(riteh«t* 
by  biting  his  name  very  often  m  »  ^nmt  C# 
brandy  and  wäter  previoufUy  ordei^ed.  To^ 
wards  the  conclnsk>n  of  f  he  flrst  aet,.  ftoir- 
ever,  a  party  with  tickets,  who  had  jusl 
been  admitted  by  Mr.  Nabbs  into  the  ^oatei^ 
retumed  with  tue  intimation  that  thers  watf- 


Mr.  Blw^utce 
that  there  ttosthtf 


not  even  standing  room. 
electrified,  and  doclared 
Bomemistake. 

"  Not  Standing  room !  How  can  t&at  bot ' 
Why  there  can  be  scarcely  twenty  psnetig  iit 
thehouse,"  said  he;  "the  boaei  Attü  b« 
neiuly  all  empty  P 

Thev  angrily  reiterated  thelr  MSiHio»««. 
and  wfaile  he  was  disputing  with  Hkfiut  Hä^ 
first  act  ended,  and  between  Iwo  and  tiMPOO* 
fatindfed  thirsty  souls  desoanded  from  tlie 
lofty  regions  m  the  gods,  and  deifcmiJp» 
cheeka  from  «he  ast^nfshea  Urs  LoflAor,  kt 
Order,  as  they  obsenred,  t«  piMilO«MI^ 
refredmient« 

"Yy,  yemtho  deoce  do  jm  itk  wmm 
ttomr  said  that  gentleman,  complelo^  as- 
tounded.  .     .    „ 

"Why,  where  A&M  Wtf  MKttr  Htulr Ml 
up  stau^to  Ue  sore»^  said  iiitf^*^thi»t^ittA 
röom  the»  to  couffh;  ft*8  quite  |tdki«ir HS^Il 
pbcket  to  take  onds  nioney ;.  joa  «a|)K4rM 
uhamed  of  vooraelC** 

•^VAPfHiilMü-rsiidllr. 

A  dmiUr  *Hie#  M  «he  SM 
or  egreos  fro  m  the  well  erammed  pi^  I»  Ite 
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cqual  amazeii  cnt  of  Mr.  Broadfist,  the  coo- 
per,  ^  ho  began  to  doubt  the  evidtnce  of  hm 
iensefi. 

•*  Where  did  you  come  from  !*•  said  he. 

••Why  from  the  pit  to  be  eure,*'  said 
they. 

**  It  nast  be  the  bottomless  pit,  then,  for 
I  8wear  you  never  came  in  this  way  I**  re- 
tltnied  he. 

*•  Scoundrels !"  roared  the  enraged  Mr. 
Sloejilice,  **you  have  becn  lettin^  thcm  in 
witliout  paving.  This  it  is  having  people 
ft»r  theck-take»  that  don*t  know  th^ir  busi- 

IICSH.** 

**  Vy  blow  my  dickey,  vot  do  yon  mean 
by  that  f  Nobody  pahsed  without  a  check  l" 
retorted  the  iudignant  Mr.  Lumber,  ''so  if 
ibeie's  any  body  to  blame  it*s  yourself.  It^s 
j^u  as  don*t  know  how  to  take  the  maney.^ 

.  Here  tome  very  unparliamentary  language 
passed  ob  both  »de8,  and  matters  might  have 
become  FeriouR  had  not  the  truth  suddenly 
llaFhed  on  the  horrified  Mr.  Sloejuice.  Prc- 
cipitately  learing  the  money  box  to  take  care 
•f  itf'elf,  he  rushed  to  the  stage  door,  and 
•btaining  aocess  behind  the  scenes,  easilv 
iNiod  the  eomedian,  who  was  then  in  hi^h 
l^ee.  He  at  once  loudly  accuscd  EUiston  of 
aobhing,  cheating,  trickin|;  him,  &c 

.  Robert  William  heard  him  with  the  most 
provoking  oompomire. 

'  **  Wbat  have  you  lo  complain  of,  my  good 
ftUow  V*  said  he  coolly ;  "  how  have  I  robbed, 
how  have  I  cheated  you?  I  have  kept  my 
^reemcnt,  sir,  to  the  very  letter.  I  agreed 
to  give  up  the  front  of  the  hoose  to  you,  but 
I  mid  noUiing  about  the  back.  If  you  have 
not  tumed  the  front  to  acconnt,  that  is  your 
lialt,  not  mine ;  I  have  done  the  best  1  could 
whh  oiy  part  of  the  building,  and  have  not 
lieen  so  much  behind  as  you  may  imagine. 
You  said  I  might  do  what  I  liked  here,  vou 
%now.  You  had  the  advantage  of  me  at  nrst 
I  -own,  but  I  think  I  have  nuMle  it  equal  now. 
Yea,  friend  Bloduice,  whilo  you  have  been 
iiaitfaig  to  take  the  money  in  the  front,  I  have 
lieen  gtving  change  fbr  it  behind  here;  so 
«•w  I  tkiBk  we  are  about  evcn.  I  wish  you 
-»Ttry  good  night — take  care  of  the  trapst^ 
«arpentera,  show  this  gentleman  out** 

A  ia  but  Justice  to  say,  that  Elliston,  after- 
vavdfi,  (not,  it  is  true,  tili  bis  own  perfect 
«tnnTCBiUcc)  repaid  Mr.  Sb>^aioe  every  fiw- 
lU^tewaaentitlcdta 


m  tUOHT  OF  DXATH. 


Be  flüth-^he  riseth  slowly 
JErom  bis  bed— tbe  vast— the  k>wly, 
Where  aget  have  awept  o*er  his  slambering  form, 
VnknbwB  to  the  aonshine,  unknown  to  the  storm, 
*  irai  creatoeas  and  power  he  bas  alepli 
TIm  MamiDOth  bedde  him  fepoaad, 
vaitVegatherlam  near  him  had  creptt 
'      MtterHMteyobaddowC 


Siüce  he  lay  down  to  reat,  their  giant  bonea 
Had  cniDibJed  to  dust,  and  hardtfuM  to  alooea; 

And  heaved,  in  chaotie  alime, 
0*er  the  hilla  that  had  shelterM  their  giant  j^y» 
And  the  bouiidleas  woodn  that  had  nK:lted  a«ay 
With  the  Dioon  from  the  night,  aud  the  sun  froia 
the  daj, 

The  wrecka  of  a  perisbiog  Time. 

He  riseth-— the  Phantom  King, 
On  his  strong  and  shadowy  wing, 
And  be  feela  the  breeze  as  fresh  aa  at  firati 
Wben  an  earlier  worid  od  bis  vision  butvt. 
The  woods  and  the  hilla  were  there ; 
The  ocean  beyond  them  was  rolVd ; 

The  SUD  with  his  glorj  6lled  the  alr, 

And  batbed  the  springa  in  gold. 

The  soft  hlue  sky  and  the  wooda  were  rife 

With  nmsic,  and  beautj,  and  joy,  and  üfte. 

And  the  bloom  had  a  fingrant  breath. 
Together  the  fawn  and  the  Hon  playM, 
Aud  Might  with  Innocence  gsnibolling  made, 
When  rose  from  the  sunle^s  deep  the  ahade 

Of  the  tenible  wings  cf  Death. 

He  snnffeth  the  wind — Ha!  hal 

Earth  sbudders  with  acoret  awe ; 

There  is  blood  on  its  bright  and  flow'ry  .sod. 

And  it  fcels  the  frown  of  an  angry  God. 

The  first  of  humao  göre 
On  the  blusbing  earth  haa  been  ahed ; 
It  held  of  boman  kind  bot  four ; 

Now  one  is  cold  and  dcad. 
And  one  with  a  fierce  and  t>k)odahot  eye^ 
Aud  criroaoD  club,  ia  atanding  by — 

A  sear^d  and  blaated  man. 
*'  Thou  earlieat  child  of  a  mortal  race,** 

Said  the  Phantom  King,  aahe  boverMin 
"Shalt  hold,  for  the  deed,  the  proudest  pboo 

In  Death^a  pale  army*a  van.** 
He  aaileth  ak>ft,  afiir, 
In  a  heaven  where  ahinee  no  atar, 
0*er  a  silent,  dark,  and  moaning  sea, 
Where  Earth  and  Ita  iriea  were  wont  to  be^ 

The  Kving  have  pasaed  away ; 

Tlicir  myriad  heart  ia  at  reat ; 
It  had  leap^d  ioto  gladneaa  at  opening  day^ 

With  life  and  mnsic  bleas'd. 
But  the  tumbUng  tide,  ere  daylight*a  ek)M^ 
Had  atiird  the  tomnlt  of  joya  and  woes 

0*er  all  the  hilla  and  dalea : 
The  tribea  of  the  cold  and  the  bomhig  sone« 
The  city  and  empire,  the  monarch  and  tbrooe» 
Have  paaaM  from  the  aoene  with  a  hoUow  groa^^ 

Where  Death*s  gray  pinion  aaila. 

He  poiaeth  hia  plomea,->again 
The  day-atar  Uluminea  the  piain ; 
And  ajpUn  the  foreat  mck>dy  floats 
To  the  heart  of  heaven  in  mülion  noies; 

But  other  aounda  are  there ; 
The  yell,  and  the  about,  and  the  groan. 
And  the  bickering  bUdea  aa  they  cleave  tha  mir» 

And  the  dyuig*a  anguish*d  moan« 
A  female  arm  ki  npUfied  high, 
Guiding  the  March  of  Yfotoiy 

0*er  red  and  amoking  plaiiia; 
AaByria*8  queen — ahe  iraBq)l«tb  down 
An  emplrea  might,  and  tb«  pridt  ef  ita orowm; 
And  the  Phantom  aBoflei  to  baboM  hm  *«wm 

Blight^Lsia^fikiiteaaiB«. 
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Tine  piisseth — Ws  eenturies  weep 

As3jria*9  throne  from  the  ateep 

Where  it  tower'd— a  beacon  of  flame  and  might 

Gahniiig  eiemity — quenched  in  night. 

The  eye  of  the  Phantom  Ahone 
On  the  earthquuke  tliat  »hatterM  its  pride, 
And  upheaved  the  gloriea  of  Babylon 

On  empire*s  ciianging  tide. 
It  glowM  with  delight  when  the  Toice  of  wul 
Pas3*d  over  the  city  and  shrines  of  Baal, 

By  the  Peraian  trampied  low. 
It  Bparkied  when  Asia*8  haughty  crest 
Had  stoopM  to  the  conqnering  spears  of  tho  West 
And  flashM  when  the  foot  of  a  Csesar  prest 

Achaia^s  pltimes  of  anow. 

Time  ageth — bis  looka  arc  hoar ; 

He  hath  gathered  a  ghastly  störe 

Of  year»  and  of  nations  to  darkness  and  sieep 

In  the  tombs  of  the  earth  and  the  cavea  of  the  deep; 

Still,  the  shade  of  the  wings  of  death, 

In  motion  or  terrible  resc, 
la  foUing  wherever  thcre  heavea  a  breath 

On  the  vale  or  the  momitain^s  breast. 
Refireshed  by  the  lapae  of  a  thousa'id  yoars, 
He  amileii,  as  of  old,  on  the  clash  of  spears ; 

On  the  swift  or  the  slow  decay 
Of  imperial  pride,  with  its  porap  and  power, 
Of  altar  and  pyramid,  statue  and  tower, 
And  ealmly  awaits  the  last  bright  bour 

That  shail  o*er  their  ruins  play. 

They  gather — a  mighty  host ! 

An  that  have  yielded  the  ghost 

8ince  Time  began.    At  the  roidnight  bonr 

Beath  summons  to  meet  htm  bis  ghosdy  power ; 

A  Tast  and  shadowy  train. 

They  circle  the  earth  in  a  zone : 
With  one  band  the  Phantom  touches  Cain, 

With  the  other  Kapoleon. 
Around  they  sweep  on  an  infinite  wing, 
By  race  and  by  nation,  the  sabject  and  king— 

The  lowly  and  the  high. 
And  a  voiee  they  b!end,  like  the  awful  cbime 
Of  a  distant  ocean  rolIM  sublime, 
**  We  are  thine,  0  Death,  tili  the  terrible  üme 

When  Death  himself  ahall  die  !** 


THE  IRISH  FÜNER'AL  GRY. 

THiwell-known  cnatora,  so  longnsed  in  Ireland, 
of  keening,  or  lamenting  over  the  doad,  is  of  the 
most  reraote  antiquity.  Hiatory  informs  us,  that 
it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who, 
howerer,  aeera  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
eastcm  nations,  amonsc  whom  probably  it  had  its 
origin  ;  and  from  the  Scriptures  we  leam  that  it 
wai*  practised  araong  the  Israelltes.  Dr.  0*Brien 
telU  OS,  that  the  word  in  the  Irish  langnage,  as 
originally  and  moro  correctly  written  is  cine^  and 
not,  as  modern  orthoöpists  have  it,  caMne ;  and 
this  makes  it  almost  identical  with  tho  Hebrew 
word  •  cina,*  which  aignifies  lamentntion  or  weep- 
Ing  with  clapping  of  hands.  Tho  learned  Jezreel 
Jones,  in  speakiii^  of  the  Shillah  or  Tannazeght, 
a  language  or  dialect  of  the  Inhabitanta  of  the 
moantainnus  part  of  pouth-western  Barbary,  in  a 
letter  to  John  Cliambcrlayn,  dated  **  Westmonas- 
terii,  24  Decembr.  171^  declares  that  **  theShil- 


henses  have  the  aame  eustom  as  the  Arabs,  ihm 
Jews,  and  the  Irish,  of  lamenting  over  tho  dcad»* 
nttering  yarious  cries  of  grief,  tcaring  their  hair, 
and  asking  the  deceased  why  did  he  die?  whydid 
he  leave  them?  and  deairing  that  death  wouM 
seize  them  also,  in  order  that  tbey  mi;;ht  rejoin 
him  whom  they  lamented.**  According  to  an  old 
work,  Annstrong's  Oistory  of  Minorca,  the  pet^ 
.(^Qtry  of  that  island,  in  thcir  lament,  aak  the  dead 
"  if  he  had  not  food,  raiment,  and  friend« — and 
whercfore,  then,  did  he  die?**  Sir  Walter  Scott 
informs  us  that  the  eoronach  of  the  High^anders 
is  preciscly  similar  to  the  ululatus  of  the  Romanhl, 
and  the  ullafoo  of  the  Irish  ;  that  tht»  «ords«  of  U 
are  not  alway.«  articulate,  but  when  they  are  «6, 
they  express  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  tho 
loss  the  clan  would  sustain  by  bis  death. 

The  funeral  song  intn)duced  in  Shakspeare*^ 
beautiful  play  of  Cymbeline,  where  the  acene  to 
laid  in  Wales,  upon  the  sappo'*ed  death  of  the 
disguised  Imogen,  will,  no  doubt,  recnr  to  aome 
of  our  readers. 

From  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  4>f 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  we  transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing  passages,  descHptive  of  the  ancient  ob- 
servance  of  the  eustom — 

"  The  Irish  have  becn  always  remarkaWe  Ar 
their  funeral  lamentations,  and  this  peculiarity  bu 
bcen  noticed  by  almost  every  traveller  who  viaited 
them;  and  it  seems  derived  from  their  Celtle 
ance-stors,  the  prim«val  inhabitants  of  tWs  isla. 
Gambrensis,  in  the  twelfth  Century,  says  the  Iri«h 
then  musically  expressed  their  grioft ;  that  la,  they 
applied  the  mnsical  art,  in  which  they  excelled  m 
otheifl,  to  the  orderly  celebration  of  funeral  obee- 
quies,  by  dividlng  the  moumers  into  two  bodiei^ 
each  altematcly  ainging  their  part,  and  the  whoto 
at  times  joining  in  füll  cborus. 

"The  body  of  the  deceased,  dressed  In  praTe- 
clothes,  and  omamented  with  flowers,  was  placed 
on  a  hier,  or  some  elevated  Spot.  The  relatives 
and  keenern  (sinpinjj  moumers)  then  ranged  therd- 
selves  in  two  'ivisiona,  one  at  the  head,  the  other 
at  the  foot  of  the  corpae.  The  bards  and  crote- 
riea  had  before  prepared  the  funeral  caoinan.  The 
Chief  bard  of  the  hcad  cborus  began  by  ainging 
the  first  stanza  in  a  low  doleful  tone,  which  was 
softly  accompanied  by  the  harp ;  at  the  concHi- 
sion,  the  foot  semichorus  began  the  lamentatioil, 
or  tdloJoOy  fVom  the  final  note  of  the  precedloff 
stanza,  in  which  they  were  answcre«!  by  the  bevl 
semichorus;  then  both  united  in  one  gcneral 
chonis.  The  chonis  of  the  first  stanza  being 
ended,  the  chief  bard  of  the  foot  semichorus  began 
the  second  pol  or  lamentation,  in  which  they  wer© 
answered  by  that  of  the  head,  and,  as  before,  both 
united  in  the  general  füll  cborus.  Thua  alter- 
natcly  were  the  sonsr  and  the  choruses  perfnrmed 
duriiig  the  night.  The  genealopy,  rank,  posscs- 
sions,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  dead  were  re- 
hcarsed,  and  a  number  of  Interrogationa-wero 
afldressed  to  the  deceased — as,  why  did  he  di6  f 
If  married,  whetber  bis  wlfe  was  faitbfnl  to  him, 
hiä  sons  dutiful,  or  good  hnntors  or  warriors  f  If 
a  woman,  whether  her  danghters  were  fair  dr 
chaste?  If  a  younjr  man.  whether  he  had  bpen 
crossed  in  love  ?  or  if  the  blnc-eyed  maidsof  Eiin 
had  treatcd  him  with  scorn?" 

In  andent  times  it  was  the  duty  of  the  bar^, 
who  was  attacbed  to  the  family  of  each  chieT  or 
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noble,  Hfleisted  by  some.of  the  household,  to  rmise 
Ihe  iuiieral  Bong ;  but,  at  a  more  recent  perio<l, 
IbL)  haa  been  cutrusted  to  hired  mourners,  u  ho 
were  reuiunerated  according  to  the  estiniaticMi  in 
wbicli  their  talenta  were  beld.  We  are  told  that 
iorDierly  tbe  nietrical  feet  of  their  coinpositions 
were  tuuch  attended  to,  but  on  tbe  decline  of  tbe 
Ir)«h  bards  these  feet  were  gradually  neglected, 
•nd  thej  feil  into  a  kind  of  alip-shod  metre  among 
the  wonieo,    wbo  have  entirelj  engroesed  tbe 

.  Office  of  kemiert  or  mourners. 

From  Mr.  T.  Croilon  Croker,  the  talented 
cbroiiicler  of  many  of  our  oldlegends  and  customs, 
we  quote  the  fbllowiug  highly  graphic  account  of 
Ibe  Performance  of  a  keener,  by  profession,  of  tbe 
present  day.*' 

**  Having  a  curioßity,*'  he  »ayB,  "  to  hear  the 
ieeu  more  distinctly  sung  thati  over  •  oorpse, 
«hcn  it  ia  accompaoied  by  a  wild  and  inarticulate 
nproar  as  a  cborus,  I  prevalled  on  an  elderly  wo- 
man  wbo  was  renowned  for  her  skül  in  keening 
to  recite  for  me  sonie  of  these  dirges.  Tnia  wo- 
man,  whp»e  name  was  Harringtou,  led  a  wander- 

.  ing  kind  of  lifc,  travelling  fruui  cottage  to  cot^age 
aboutthecountry,  and  thougb  infuct  subsistingon 
cliarity,  found  everywhere  not  nierely  a  welcome, 
but  had  numerous  invitations  on  account  of  the 
Yast  Store  of  Irinh  verse  she  had  coUected  and 
couid  repeat.  Her  memory  was  indeed  extra- 
ortlinary ;  and  tbe  cleamcss,  quickncss,  and  ele- 

Sance  with  which  she  translated  from  the  Irish 
ito  Knglish,  though  unable  to  read  or  write,  ia 
almortt  iucredible.  Before  she  coromenced  ro- 
peating,  she  mumbled  for  a  short  time,  probably 
the  begiiining  of  each  stanza,  to  assure  herseif  of 
the  ai  rangeinent,  with  her  eyes  closed,  rocking 
her  body  backwards  and  for^^ards,  as  if  keeping 
tinie  to  the  nieasnre  of  the  vorse.  She  then 
iMgan  in  a  kind  of  whining  recitation,  but  aa  she 
pnicecded,  and  as  the  composition  requircd  it,  her 
voicü  assumed  a  variety  of  deep  and  fine  tones, 
and  the  energy  with  which  many  passa^^cs  were 
deliver»  d,  proved  her  perfect  conipreheiision  and 
atroiig  feeling  of  the  subject ;  but  her  eye8  alwaya 

.  oontiuucd  shut,  pcrhaps  to  prevent  interruption 
to  her  ihoughts  or  her  attention  being  engaged 
|>y  any  surrounding  oiyect." 

Till  about  the  niiddle  of  the  la^t  Century,  tlie 
eustom  was  ver?  generally  adhered  to  in  Iroland, 
as  well  in  Cftmilies  of  the  highc^it  condition,  as 
•niong  those  of  the  lower  Orders ;  and  many  of 
the  degiac  poems,  composed  on  such  occasions, 
have  come  down  to  us,  which,  by  their  figurative 
laiiguage  and  highly  poetical  imagory,  evince 
astuoiäliing  genius,  and  are  strongly  indicative  of 
the  natural  talent  of  our  people.  The  leamed  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  bas  preserved  one  of  considcrable 
beauty,  the  music  of  which  he  teils  us,  though 
rüde  an^  simple,  is  neverthcK>8s  bold,  highly  im- 
passioned,  and  deeply  alfecting,  and  i»  often  used 
auioiig  the  desccndants  of  the  aboriginal  Irish  on 

.funeral  occasion».  We,  however,  prefer  giving 
the  following  ^^Lanient  of  Morian  Shehone  for 
HiM  Mary  Bourke,"  which  is  literally  translated 
lirom  the  original  Irish : — 

*•  Silence  prevaüa ;  it  is  an  awful  silence.  The 
f  oir#»  of  Mary  is  heard  no  more  in  the  valley. 

"  Yo»,  thou  art  gone,  0  Mary !  but  Morian  She- 
kone  will  raise  the  song  of  woe,  and  bewail  thy 
&te. 


**  Snow-white  was  thj  Tirtiie ;  the  joutha  gazai 
OD  thee  with  rapture ;  and  okl  age  liatened  to  the 
solt  music  of  thy  tonguc. 

**  Thy  beauty  was  brightcr  than  that  of  the  svi 
which  sbone  around  thee,  0  Mary !  bat  thy  bua 
is  set,  and  bas  lelt  the  aoul  of  thy  iriend  in  dai^- 
ness. 

"  Sorrow  for  thee  ia  dumb,  sare  the  waflings  of 
Morian  Shehone:  and  grief  haa  not  yet  tears  to 
shed  for  Mary. 

**  I  have  cried  orer  tlie  rieh  man ;  bat  when 
the  stone  was  laid  upon  bis  grare,  my  grief  was 
at  an  end.  Not  po  with  my  hearf  s  darling ;  tbe 
grare  cannot  bide  Mary  from  tbe  view  of  Morian 
Shehone. 

"  I  See  her  in  tbe  four  comers  of  her  babiti- 
tion,  which  was  once  gilded  by  her  presence. 

''  Thou  didst  not  fall  off  like  a  withered  le< 
which  hangs  trembling  and  insecure ;  no,  it  was 
a  rüde  blast  which  brougbt  thee  to  the  dost,  O 
Mary  I 

**Hadst  thou  not  friends?  Hadst  thou  not 
bread  to  eat,  anu  raiment  to  put  on  ?  Hadat  the« 
not  youtb  and  beauty,  Mary?  Tbeu  mightesi 
thou  not  have  been  bappy  ? 

'*But  the  Spoiler  came,  and  difordered  mj 
peace ;  the  grim  tyrant  bas  taken  away  my  on^ 
Support  in  Mary  l 

*^  In  thy  State  of  probation,  thou  wer^  kiod- 
hearted  to  all,  and  none  envied  thee  thy  good 
fortune.  Oh  I  that  the  lamentations  of  thy  triends 
— Oh  I  that  the  buming  teara  of  Morian  Shehone 
could  bring  back  from  the  gra?e  the  peerlen 
Mary ! 

**  But  alas !  this  cannot  be ;  then  twicc  m  eTety 
year,  while  the  virgins  of  tbe  valley  celebrate  tbe 
birth  and  death  of  Mary,  under  the  wide  8pread- 
ing  elm,  let  her  spirit  hover  round  tliem,  and 
teach  them  to  emulate  her  Tirtucs. 

**  So  falls  nito  the  depths  of  silence  the  kmeDl 
of  Morian  Shehone.** 

Of  late  years  tlic  eustom  Kis  fallen  greatly  into 
disuge,  and  is  now  of  rare  occurrencc,  except  in 
Rome  very  few  old  fimilies,  and  among  the  pea- 
santry,  and  with  theni  it  has  now  genemlly  de- 
generated  into  a  mere  cry  of  an  extremcly  wild 
and  mournful  character,  which,  howerer,  coniqs(> 
ing  of  several  notes,  forming  a  very  harmoniovia 
musical  passage,  approaches  to  a  species  of  son^ 
but  is  alma<»t  always  destitute  of  worda. 

The  crowd  of  people  wbo  assemble  at  the  fmi- 
erals  of  the  pcasantry  in  somc  partsof  tbe  r-onntry» 
is  amazing,  of^en  exceeding  a  thouFsnd  perfona» 
men  nnd  women.  They  gather  as  the  b(>arers  of 
the  bearse  proceed  on  their  way,  and  when  ihej 
pass  through  any  villnge,  or  approach  any  houac«, 
the  wail  swells  out  t^till  louder  than  before,  which 
gives  notice  that  a  funeral  is  pawing,  ard  imme- 
diately  the  people  flock  out  to  ftilow  it  In  tbe 
proviiice  of  Munster  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  commoak 
thing  for  the  women  to  follow  a  funeral,  to  join 
in  the  universal  cry  with  all  their  niight  and  maia 
for  some  time,  and  then  to  tum  and  ask,  **  Arrah  ! 
who  is  it  that's  dead  ?  wbo  is  il  we*re  crying  lor  ?" 
The  peasantry  everywhere  are  wonderfiiüy  esfter 
to  attend  the  funerals  of  their  friends  and  re1%- 
tions,  and  they  make  their  relationships  hnmcli 
out  to  a  great  extert  The  proof  that  a  poor 
man  has  been  well  beloved  during  bis  life,  is  liis 
having  a  crowded  funeral.     Sven  the  poorc«4 
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peopHd  have  their  own  burying  places,  that  is, 
«pou  of  grouiid  in  the  chnrchyards,  which  are 
situated  sooietiraes  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the 
sioantain^  their  Situation  indicated  by  some  rem- 
nant  of  a  ruin,  and  a  fe«r  scattered  tombstones, 
and  the  low  green  hiUocka  of  the  gravea.  Here, 
ihej  8ay,  their  ancestors  have  been  baried  ever 
siiice  the  wara  of  Ireland;  and,  though  these 
burial  places  should  be  niany  milcs  froin  the  place 
where  a  man  dies,  his  friends  ai  d  neighbors  take 
care  to  carry  his  corp«e  thither. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  fbneral  cry,  I 
was  greatly  Struck  by  it,  owing,  perhaps,  in  some 
degree  to  its  Coming  apon  me  quite  unexpectedly. 
I  was  riding  along  an  unfrequented  road  in  one  of 
tbe  most  retired  parts  of  the  Gounty  of  Meath  ;  I 
well  remerober  it  was  a  lovely  moming  early  in 
spring;  the  trees  were  rapidly  assuming  their 
moAt  brilliuntclothing  of  green,  there  was  a  genial 
warmth  in  the  air,  the  sun  shone  out  brightly, 
anti  the  livety  songs  of  the  birds  added  their  ani- 
mating  influence  at  once  to  cheer  and  tranquilHze 
tbe  feelings,  and  I  sauntered  on  in  that  delightful 
•täte  of  miiid  which  one  enjoys,  when  all  the  cares 
and  anxietioA  of  Ufe  for  a  few  short  moments  are 
ntterly  forgotten,  one  ia  engaged  solely  in  drink- 
ing  in  a  variety  of  undcfinable,  but  yet  hichly 
pleasurable  emotions  from  every  quarter.  A  Sint 
wailing  sound,  so  wild  and  indescribable,  that  it 
0eemed  alraost  something  unearthly,  came  floating 
«n  the  light  moming  breeze,  but  so  indistinct  aud 
•o  faint  from  distance,  that  it  was  repeated  more 
tbaii  once  before  I  coutd  be  quite  certain  it  was 
more  than  m»re  imagination.  However,  I  heard 
it  again  and  again  at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds, 
tlie  sound  becoming  each  time  more  distinct  as  I 
appro^iched  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came,  or 
the  wind  bore  it  a  little  more  strongly  towards 
me.  From  a  sort  of  muriiiur  it  swelled  out  into 
a  fiiU  tone,  and  then  died  away  into  silence ;  I 
know  nothing  it  resembled  ho  much  as  the  sounds 
of  an  iEoIian  harp,  as  they  rise  gradually  in 
•trength,  and  then  sink  into  the  softest  cadences. 
At  length  reaching  a  tum  in  the  road.  I  perceived 
atsome  distancea  vast  crowd  approacning  towards 
tne,  and  stretchin«;  along  a  considerable  extent  of 
gronnd ;  part  of  them  onty  I  was  able  to  seo,  the 
remainder  were  concealed  from  my  vicw  by  the 
windings  of  the  road.  In  the  front,  where  the 
crowd  was  most  dense,  I  distinguished  by  their 
eioaks  (several  of  which  bcing  scarlet  gare  a 
bighly  pictorial  effect  to  the  group)  twenty  or 
thirty  females,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a  hier 
earried  by  men,  who  were  occasionally  relieved 
hy  others  of  those  nearest  to  them.  I  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  (bneral  song  was  begun  by  some 
of  these  women,  that  it  was  gradually  swelled  by 
the  voices  of  the  remaiuder,  and  the  men  joined 
occasionally  their  decper  tones.  The  effect  of 
the  whole  was  most  striking,  and  had  something 
Oven  grand  in  it :  the  song  was  pittural,  but  by 
DO  mcant  monotunou.««  and  whether  the  contrast 
with  the  bright  and  joyous  spring  moming  may 
not  have  rendt-reil  it  more  melancholy  and  lui^u- 
briona  I  know  not,  but  certainly  it  Struck  me  as 
the  ino^t  singiilarly  plaintive  and  moumfui  exprcB- 
sion  of  exccAsive  grief  that  could  well  be  iniagined. 

A^  I  drew  nearer  I  perceived  that  the  persons 
who  coinpo:«ed  the  cortege  were  aflfected  by  very 
dUTerent  feelings  indeed    Some  £bw  of  tboM  who 


followed  close  to  the  coflfin  were  evidently  ovef» 
come  by  the  most  poignant  and  hcartfelt  afflictioh« 
Some  of  the  women  especially  gave  way  to  the 
most  unrestrained  and  vehement  expression  <ff 
the  liveliest  sorrow,  weepiag  toudly,  tlirowing  op 
their  hands  and  clapping  them  together,  or  strik- 
ing them  violently  against  their  bosoms.  It  oc* 
curred  to  me,  involuntarily,  that  it  was  no  smaU 
trial  of  the  true  pathos  of  this  ancient  melody  t6 
See  that  it  bore  with  undiniinished  effect  so  cloao 
a  juxtaposition  with  the  real  d^monstration  of 
genuine  and  unartificial  grief;  indeed  I  fancied 
at  tinies  that  some  of  them,  even  in  the  utmoi^ 
abandonment  of  their  sorrow,  joined  in  the  waU 
of  the  other  women,  who,  by  their  undisturbed 
countenances  and  unagitated  demeanour,  pointed 
themselves  out  as  the  professional  keeners  whö 
assisted  on  the  occasion. 

As  soon  as  the  forcmost  persons  came  up  to  m^ 
I  raised  my  hat  for  a  moment,  and  turned  mjr 
horse*s  head  about,  aware  that  it  was  dcemed  un- 
lucky  if  any  person  meeting  a  funeral  passes  \i 
without  turning  back  to  accompany  it  at  least 
some  Short  distance.  I  am  always  anxious  to 
yield  to  such  prejudices  as  these  among  my  couo- 
trymen ;  it  costs  not  much  trouble  to  show  somd 
slight  respect  to  then:  feelings,  and  I  think  one  iü 
especially  calied  upon  to  do  so  upon  such  occar 
sions.  It  always  appeared  to  me  that  Irifles  Itko 
these  serve  greatly  to  draw  the  bonds  of  chnritj 
and  friendly  feeling  between  the  different  classef 
in  this  much-dividcd  country,  which  it  is  to  bo 
lamented  are  often  heedlessly  and  rudely  brokefi 
through  by  many  who,  unobservant  ot  niaukind, 
know  not  that  it  is  one  of  those  immutable  lawfe 
iiiherent  in  our  very  nature,  and  Dowhere  of  moro 
lorce  than  in  the  bosoms  of  our  wann-heartcd 
countrymen,  that  a  far  deoper  feeling  of  gratitudo 
and  afTection  is  ens^endered  by  an  expression  of 
svmpathy  or  participation  eithcr  in  sorrow  or  joy 
tiian  by  labored  kin  inesses,  wh:oh,  in  truth,  aro 
ofren  feit  as  absolutcly  oppressive. 

By  reining  in  niy  horse,  I  gradually  allowed  tho 
whole  crowd  to  pass  me  by,  though  it  seemcd 
nhnost  to  bo  intcrminable ;  I  was.asioninhed  at 
finding  that  it  extended  probahly  along  upwarda 
of  a  mile  of  the  road,  and  consisted  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand  people.  I  then  resumed  my 
journey,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  intervening 
ground  hid  the  entire  proccssion  from  n^y  view^ 
and  the  funeral  watl  gradually  became  distant^ 
and  at  last  totally  died  away. 

I  subsequently  learaed  that  the  deceased  was  a 
very  extensive  farmer,  claiming  to  be  the  de- 
pcendant  of  one  of  the  old  native  families,  who 
derive  their  lincage  from  the  ancient  pritices  of 
our  bnd ;  that  he  had  just  terminated  a  long  lifo 
spcnt  from  his  childhood  on  his  patemal  inherit- 
ance,  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  poor  peas- 
antry,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved,  not  only 
in  consoquence  of  his  ancient  descent,  but  fi'om 
his  having  had  the  character  of  exercisiiig  lavishlj 
the  hospitality  of  the  olden  time,  bcsidcs  possess- 
ing  pre-enunently  in  his  own  person  many  of  tho 
other  virtues  and  qualities  which  stand  Kigbest  iM 
the  estimation  of  our  countrymen. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Curran,  who  was 
from  his  infancy  tamiliar  with  the  language  of  bis 
country,  and  in  his  youthfui  days  took  especial 
pleasure  in  constantly  mizing  in  the  social  meet- 
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ings  of  the  peasantry,  has  been  known  to  declare 
that  he  derived  bU  firet  notions  of  poetry  aiid 
eloquence  from  tbe  coinpos'Uions  of  the  hired 
mouraer  over  tho  dead. 


^9    ♦    <» 


PARASITES. 

Amonost  the  wondere  of  creation,  there  U  a  large 
claas  of  animals  wbose  very  exUtcnce  is  unknovru 
lo  the  majority  of  mankiiid.  Indeed,  niost  of  tbcm 
are  so  luiiiuf  e,  thai  tbey  can  oniy  be  seen  with  the 
help  of  a  microscope ;  and,  had  it  not  been  Ibr 
thiä  mvaluable  instrumenta  we  should  never  bave 
become  acquainted  with  the  tiny  popuIation  of  our 
globe.  They  are  a  world  within  a  world,  We 
DOW  allude  to  those  creaturea,  called  parusites,  be- 
cause  they  cFing  to  and  fi^ed  upon  the  bodies  of 
Other  living  creatures.  Thev  consist  of  a  great 
number  of  ppecics,  and  are  of  endless  variety  of 
form  and  structure.  Their  food  and  hubits  are  aa 
diverflified  as  their  places  of  habitation.  These 
parasites  iufest  every  aninial,  and  every  orgau  of 
the  body.  They  are  found  thriving  in  localities 
where  no  person  would  expect  that  they  could 
live.  They  fattcn  upon  the  eyes»  the  blood,  the 
galt,  the  bladder,  theliver,  the  intestines,  thekid- 
neys,  and  all  the  muscies  of  the  corporeiü  franie. 
Tliey  cast  their  grappling  hooks  in  the  moutli  and 
Jaws  of  the  most  voracious  animals,  and  pnrsue 
the  unwearied  Operation  of  suckiug  their  juIces, 
in  spite  of  all  the  whirlwinds  and  eartliquakes  that 
are  going  on  around  them.  Kay,  they  even  6nd 
•ntrance  into  the  brain,  and  onceremonloosly  take 
A  Beat  upoD  the  throne  of  sense  and  understand- 
ing.  The  Operations  of  most  of  these  parasites  are 
unfelt  and  unperceived ;  though  there  are  larger 
and  irritating  ones,  especially  of  the  louse  genus, 
which  we  slull  not  atteropt  to  describe. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  scarcety  beGeve  us, 
when  we  teil  them  that  tliree  hundred  and  sixty 
little  Worms have  been  taken  out  of  a  aingle  eye  of 


Site  which  he  denominates  Aetkeres perearwm^  or 
pest  of  tlie  perehe».  It  isairesh-water  iuaeet:  lial 
lustcad  of  floating  about  iu  the  liqaid  field«  of 
nature,  and  enjoying  the  free  exerci^e  of  libcrty, 
uiitil  enguUed  by  some  saperior  of  tbe  fiiinytrib«, 
it  boldly  enters  the  raouth  of  the  perdi,  aud 
extracts  nutriracnt  from  the  vcry  nia.'*tieai- 
ing  Organs  of  this  voracious  ish.  As  the  perch 
is  notoriously  greedy,  and  often  swalloHS  ilt 
prey  entire,  the  coutortions  aud  pressure  oi  ita 
mouth  must  somelimes  be  very  great.  Yet 
the  Acthcres  hesilates  not  to  attach  itself  to  tha 
palate,  and  even  to  the  tongue,  of  ihii^  gorniaudi^ar. 
It,  therefore»  needa a  very  strong a'ichorage  «bea 
it  Station)^  itself  in  the  vortex  of  such  a  Cha- 
rybdis.  Nature  ha<<  providod  for  thia  emergeney. 
The  Actheres  is  provided  with  two  strong  armfe, 
proceeding  fi-om  the  base  of  ita  cephalothoraz,  or 
that  pnrt  oi  the  head  whieh  also  servcs  for  a  neck; 
and  these  taper,  like  the  trunk  of  an  elepliaai^ 
tili  they  unite  iu  a  Single  sucker.  The  creatuia 
buries  tiiis  organ  so  deep  iuto  tbe  cellular  niem- 
brane  of  the  perch>  raouth,  that  it  cati  neithor 
disengage  itaelf,  nor  be  extracted  by  foreigo  vk>- 
lence,  with  out  rupturing  its  arras.  Thew  arma 
are  bent  in  a  circle  round  the  head,  aud  in  tha 
saine  plane,  just  as  if  we  should  clasp  our  banda 
a  little  above  our  foreheada.  Tlie  sueker,  also^ 
ie  placed  in  front.  Hence  the  parasite  Uea  with 
its  whole  body  dose  to  whatever  part  of  the  fish 
it  niay  happen  to  fix  upon,  and  is  like  a  scale  or 
small  protuberance  wiüiin  its  month.  Still  tbeva 
would  be  a  danger  of  the  parasite  being  displaced 
by  the  violent  gesticuhtions  of  the  fish,  or  car- 
ried  down  with  the  food  which  it  gorges.  Ta 
prevent  this  catastrophe,  and  to  keep  itself  aa 
comfortable  as  possible,  it  throws  o«it  or  rataea  a 
quantity  of  saliva,  by  which  its  back  is  weH  lubri- 
cated ;  so  that  the  perch's  food  passes  over  tlia 
flat  and  slippery  surface,  without  iufliciiiig  aoy 
injury  by  the  tcmporsry  pressure. 

We  Buppose  that  thia  little  creature  nerersleepa» 


a  percb.  Eacb  of  these  animals  had  a  perfect  or-  {  or  eise  it  possesses  the  power  of  koldina  <m  daring 
ganization,  havingorgans  for  taking  and  digesting  '  its  slumbers.  Its  whole  occupation  and  enjoyineBi 
its  nourishment,  and  for  propagatin^  its  species.  |  consiat  in  sncking,  a  work  which  mnst  be  con- 
The  minuteness  of  the  animal  world  will  appear  |  tinued  when  once  begun,  for  the  instant  it  should 
more  extraordinary  when  we  add,  that  sueh  para-  •  let  go  its  anchorage,  it  m  ould  be  hurried  üowm 
aites  are  tfaemselves  infested  with  animaculcs  still  j  the  perch^s  fauce$  into  the  gulf  of  its  stonoadi« 
more  diminutive.  A  certain  mono«/ feeds  upon  |  and  entombedin  the  food  which  is  there  exposed 
them,  as  they  do  upon  the  Juices  of  the  perch*8 ;  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  But  tha 
eye  ;  and  perhaps  those  monads  have  their  atten- 1  Actheres  percanim  is  it«olf  attncked  by  anolher 
dant  leeches.  But  human  curiosity  has  its  limits ;  I  parasite  of  more  diminutive  form ;  a  venr  mnaX 
and  though  the  microscope  discioses  wonders ,  species  of  mite,  ealied  the  Gamasus  teabitultu, 
within  wonders,  yet  it  at  l^ngth  leaves  us  in  the  finds  an  opportunity  of  bleeding  the  bleeder,  and 
depth  of  our  researches,  amazed  at  what  we  have  '  preys  upon  it3  blood,  as  it  docs  upon  that  of  tha 
aeen,  and  imagining  what  may  still  remain  undis-  perch.  The  saliva,  also»  with  which  it  i«  covered, 
covered  beyond  the  curtain  of  sight.  becomes  a  sort  of  muddy  pond,  in  wliirh  numhera 

The  structure  of  insect  parasites  is  skilfhlly  of  a  species  of  Itffu9oria^  of  the  trihe  Vorticellm^ 
adapted  to  the  various  situations  in  which  they  fatten  and  feed  upon  the  back  of  the  Actberea. 
are  placed,  some  of  which  are  very  stränge  and  The  parasites  are  thus  muhipüed  upon  one  aa- 
hazardous.  Another  parasite  which  infests  a  dif-  other ;  and  each  species  aifords  suRterance  for 
ferent  part  of  the  fish  to  which  we  have  already  othcrs  inferior  to  itself  in  the  scale  of  being.  The 
alluded,  has  been  minutely  describedby  Dr.  Nord-  deeper  we  carry  our  researdies  into  nature,  tha 
man.  Some  peoplc  have  wonderful  patience  and  more  doea  it  scem  to  teem  with  living  wondera, 
(act  for  investigating  the  forms  and  habits  of  the  and  its  popuhition  to  increase,  tbe  more  dimin- 
creatures  which  people  the  microscopic  world ;   utive  that  they  berome. 

and  they  think  themselves  well  repaid  for  their  The  ncxt  animalcule  that  we  shall  montion  ia 
troubleby  the  new  exhibitions  of  creative  »isdom  the  Pteropfe»^  a  species  of  bat-mite,  which  iufesta 
which  they  perceive  in  every  new  discovery. —  the  witigsof  this  night-lovingbird.  Asihisnrgaa 
The  doctor  has  madc  us  acquainted  with  a  para-  of  fligbt  is  a  large  aud  naked  membrane»  it  wmiU 
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tppenr  almost  imprncticable  for  an  inAect  to  fix 
itself  rto  flrnily  upon  the  bare  Biirface,  tks  not  to 
be  citst  off  by  the  riulent  flappiiig.     But  the  crea- 
tare  ts  pecul'mrlj  constructed  to  ineet  tbm  enier- 
gency.  Its  8  feet  are  furnUhed  wiih  vosicien  which 
i(  cnii  use  as  suckere,  and  tirmly  cling  to  the 
iBMHHhe^t  objcct.     Like  a  ship  in  an  open  bay, 
•beitered  frooi  the  ocean^a  waveR,  but  not  froni 
the  Tiolence  of  the  winds,  wbich  rides  in  safety 
by  anchors  thrown  ont  from  vurious  qnartere,  ro 
tfae  Pteroptee  fixes  tt^lf  by  as  niany  of  its  feet  a? 
it  deeuis  neccsAary  to  ita  aecurity.     But  lest  aiiy  j 
«nwouled  motion  or  sudden  jerking  ahould  drive  i 
it  froiu  ita  inoorings,  it  possesses   the   Singular! 
power  ol  inscantly  tuming  up  a-«  many  of  ita  hg»  | 
aa  it  pleasea,  and  laying  hold  of  tiie  objcct  which 
was  previoMsly  abore  its  head.     It  can  walk  in 
thi<  Inverted  po^ition  as  if  upon  its  back.     In  aca- 1 
flons  of  great  tumult,  it  ntay  be  seen  wirb  four  legs  ' 
«pwards  and  fbur  downward^  ready  tograap  ei' her  j 
the  gronnd  or  the  roof  of  ita  stränge  dwelling. 
Such  an  Organization  would  be  üseless  to  a  para- 1 
■Ite  which  nestles  amongat  feathers  or  upon  a  i 
dowiiy  skin ;  it  ia  only  available  to  a  creature  which  i 
lodges  in  tlie  wrinkles  of  a  bat'a  slippery  wing. 
The  dangers  of  its  Situation  are  provided  against ' 
by  thiA  unique  expedient.  1 

AaoUier  parai<ite  which  infesta  the  same  bird  I 
has  been  ternied  the  Bat-lowte.     The  atructure  of 
this  anlinal  also  is  contrary  to  the  usual  process  of 
nature.     Ita  head  is  placed  in  the  back  of  the 
thorax,  behiiid  the  attachment  of  the  fore-legs. ' 
There  is  a  cavity  in  the  back  terminating  in  a  1 
kindolpouch,  into  which  theerefHure  throws  back 
its  head  when  it  is  going  to  feed,  and  continues , 
ia  this  poeition  whilat  engaged  in  siiction.     It ! 
tlierefore  takca  its  food  with  the  belly  upwards,  j 
and  ita  head  ensconced  in  the  hole  in  ita  bnck  !  * 
Bat  this  httle  monster,  if  so  it  inay  be  called,  is ' 
fareiahed  with   an  eye,  and   with  antenn»  and  ' 
feelers,  so  that  ii  knowa  well  what  it  ia  about,  and  ^ 
wbere  it  ia  going.  Ita  legs  are  not  fixed,  asis  usual,  i 
10  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  but  in  the  upper  | 
niargm,  and  its  motion  is  so  swift  as  to  resemble  ' 
flight  rather  than  creeping»     Whilst  it  is  feeding,  | 
we  inight  easily  niistake  the  under  for  the  upper  i 
part  of  it*  body,  were  it  not  for  the  form  of  its  legs. ' 
It  aeeras  to  hare  been  made  on  purpoae  to  show 
how  inanifold  are  the  deaigns  of  the  Creator,  and 
what  Strange  forms  of  beiiigs  can  l>e  prodiiced  by 
hiff  akill,  e«ch  complete  in  itself,  and  perfectiy 
adapted  to  ita  particniar  sphere  of  action      It  is 
this  that  renders  an  investigation  into  the  secrets 
of  natural  history  so  s:itiafactoi*y  in  the  results, 
that  we  find  every  aniinal  oqiiipped  with  all  nccea- 
sary  Organa,  and  placed  in  a  Situation  suitable  for 
their  exercise.   This  is  the  perfocti(»n  ofa  creature. 

AnothtT  parasite  descrves  special  noiice,  from 
the  siiigtilarity  of  ita  stnicture,  as  a  double-bodied 
aniaial.  The  Dipfozoon  inliabita  the  inner  gills  of 
the  Bream  fish.  What  leuiptcd  a  naturalist  to 
look  for  anything  in  such  a  locality  ?  As  the 
leare«  of  this  organ  are  in  consUint  motion,  nnd  a 
perpetiial  atroam  of  water  passes  throngh  them, 
we  niig!it  Imagine  it  to  be  a  very  i  isccure  place 
for  feeding.  But  the  Diplozoon  is  provided  with 
all  the  requiaite  täckling  for  such  a  Station  ;  like 
a  ahip  in  a  river,  firnily  moorod  to  buoys,  fore  and 
aft,  aijfi  on  either  side,  so  that  it  rides  saft^ly  in 
tbe  uiue  spot,  whether  the  tide  ebbi  or  flows, 


and  whether  the  water  is  high  or  low.  The  Diplo- 
zoon has  two  bodiea,  united  at  their  centres,  leaT- 
ing  the  upper  and  under  ünibs  free  of  each  othor. 
Being  provided  with  a  number  of  auckers  from 
each  half,  it  altachea  itaelf  at  once  to  two  leaves 
of  the  gills,  wiih  so  finu  a  hold,  that  it  is  not 
nioved  by  the  constaut  motion  of  this  slippery 
organ.  £ach  of  its  upper  limba  has  a  triangulair 
mouth,  with  a  sucker  to  steady  it  in  perforuiing 
its  Operations.  The  organ  of  suction  resembles  a 
tongue,  which  appeara  to  be  incesaantly  in  exer- 
cise. The  alinientary  canal  of  this  wonderful  crea- 
ture branclics  inio  both  its  lower  sides.  The  cir- 
culation  of  iLH  idood  is  carried  on  through  four 
principal  Channels,  each  half  of  the  animal  having 
an  exterior  and  ititerior  tube ;  in  the  former  oi 
which  the  blood  flowa  upwarde,  and  in  the  latter 
downwards,  the  circulation  being  performed  with 
great  iorce  and  rapidity.  The  generative  organ» 
are  also  double.  The  lower  lobes  always  niore  ui 
the  same  direction,  but  each  of  the  Upper  arma 
seems  to  havea  separate  will  aud  power  of  motion. 
When  its  suckers  are  exatnine«!  by  a  strong  mag- 
nifying  glasa  they  are  found  to  consist  of  very 
coniplex  machinery,  with  hooka  and  stays,  admi* 
rably  adapted  for  hooking  firmly  to  a  proper  otjecW 

It  is  siipposed  that  Uieae  paraaites  are  created, 
not  only  for  personal  enjoyment,  but  for  the  good 
of  the  animalson  which  they  feed.  A  great  pari 
pf  them,  including  all  tbe  microscopic  speciea^ 
pursue  their  avocations  unknown  to  the  creature* 
from  whom  they  extract  their  nonrishment.  They 
cause  no  pain  or  irritating  senseof  their  presence. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  surplus  qoantity  of  Juices  pro- 
duced  through  tbe  taking  of  food,  which  requiret 
to  be  thus  disposed  of ;  or,  there  may  be  some 
unwholcsome  particles  which  would  iijure  the 
Organs,  or  pollute  the  circulation,  which  it  is  the 
Office  of  these  parasites  to  consume.  Such  a  sup- 
Position,  far  from  being  extraordinary,  is  only 
analagous  to  other  provisions  of  nature.  Each  of 
its  departments  has  appropriate  scavengers  to 
devour  the  refuse  of  animal  and  vegeiable  sub- 
sUnces.  Birdd,  bcasts,  reptiles,  fishea,  and  in- 
sects  of  various  Orders,  perform  this  necessary 
work  in  the  forest,  the  ßelds,  the  water,  and  in 
populous  ciiies  of  the  East  And  why  Khould 
there  not  be  similar  workers  in  the  streets,  lanea, 
and  nooks  of  a  living  body  ?  When  we  consider 
the  Strange  Compounds  that  are  awallowed,  the 
dt'lieacy  of  most  of  our  Organs,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  capillary  tubes  would  be  hurt 
or  impe<led,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  nature*s  care 
in  fundshing  cohortsof  invisiblc  leeches  to  cleanse 
every  part,  and  keep  it  from  being  overloaded. 

Every  creature  haa  its  use.  The  larger  para- 
sites, to  which  we  only  nmde  a  passing  reference, 
and  which  breed  in  the  feathers  or  woollen  coa«8 
of  various  birds  and  beasts,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
iniportant  Service  in  cleaiising  the  roots  of  the 
hair  from  various  impurities  which  it  is  Uable  to 
contract ;  and  which  if  allowed  to  remaiii  undi^- 
turbed,  might  harden  and  serionsly  injure  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  This  may  be  the  case  even 
with  those  revolting  creatures  which  infest 
the  human  body,  when  kept  in  an  uncleanly 
condition ;  and  their  presence  is  a  warning  that 
hoalthful  ablutions  have  not  been  altended  to. 
They  are  at  once  a  baue  and  an  antidote  We 
can  easily  understand  such  a  position.    An  animal 
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mar  be  repul^ive,  on  acconnt  of  iu  occupation, 
whilst  its  Office  18  a  dire  necessitjr.  Few  perM>n8 
would  choose  the  employmeiit  of  a  chimney-sweep- 
•r,  or  a  deporteur  of  offensive  matter,  and  whcn 
in  their  dirty  robes  of  office,  thej  are  naturally 
•hunned  by  sensitive  organs ;  yet  their  labors  is 
needfal,  and  we  coald  not  dispcnse  with  their 
aasistunce.  So  it  i;«  with  some  of  those  disagree- 
able  creatures  which  nature  eniploys  to  purify 
larf^r  or  smallcr  portiona  of  the  eartb  or  its  in- 
babitantfl.  We  instinctively  repel  them  from  us, 
withoutncknowledgiiigthe  great  obligations  under 
whicli  we  lie  to  them  for  their  ill-requited  Services. 
We  import  leeches  from  distant  lands,  and  gladly 
avtiil  ourselves  of  them  to  red  tce  an  inflammation 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses ;  whilst  we  feel  no 
gratitude  fbr  that  abnndant  provision  of  nature 
%hich  supplies  ns  with  thoosands  of  nnseen 
bleeders,  who  cause  us  no  annoyance  whilst  they 
pursue  their  nnwearied  task  of  preventing  a 
pletiiora.  ßut  the  regulär  and  unpereeived  works 
of  nature  are  far  roore  wonderful  and  kind  than 
extmordinary  eures  or  flashy  expedients.  A  sen- 
Bitivt*  Imagination  may  shrink  fW)m  the  idea  of  his 
body  being  a  world  sustaiiiing  aliving  population ; 
whiist  he  hesitates  not  to  engiilf  hundreds  of 
anirualcules  at  every  breath,  and  feels  no  repug- 
nance  at  devoiiriiig  scores  of  shriinps  or  oysters 
at  a  meal.  Why  shoiild  wo  grudge  a  little  su- 
perfluoua  Juices  to  afford  food  and  enjoyment  to 
thousauds  of  usefui  parasites  ? — Hogg' tlnatruetor. 


THE  SPANISB  LADYE'S  LOVE. 
(Bving  an  Old  Ballad  altered  to  suit  the  times.) 

Would  you  hear  a  Spanish  ladye 

Hüw  an  Eiiiperor  she  won  ? 
Very  mnrked  atteiitions  paid  he, 
But  she  w>is  not  to  be  done. 
Tlic  belle  of  all  the  Tiiilleries  balls  was  she, 
And  hud  a  gross  of  titles  and  a  mile  of  pcdigree. 

To  be  mistress  of  the  master 

Of  the  French  she  was  too  high  ; 
Cupid's  bonds  did  hold  him  faster 
All  the  more  that  shefought  fthy ; 
In  her  ohanning  couipauy  was  all  his  joy, 
But  10  favour  bim  in  anything  he  found  her  coy ; 

Till  at  last  he  gave  commandment 

At  Gonipiogne  a  hunt  iihould  be ; 
To  cha5>e  the  deur  was  his  Intention — 
But  not  the  one  speit  double  e. 
Then  said  the  ladye  mil Je,  *'  Ilis  gaine  I  see, 
But  mlue  ia  not  a  heart  that's  caught  so  easilie." 

"  €}entle  ladye,  show  some  pitie ; 

Tm  an  Euiperor — no  lesse !" 
But  the  ladye  wus  too  wittie 
To  be  cau  rhte  with  chaffu,  I  guesse ; 
••  Thcre*8  one  wny  from  my  chainsyoursclf  to  free, 
M y  gallant  Euiperor — that  is,  to  marry  me.** 

'*  Aught  ni  swear,  so  thou  but  love  me ; 

See,  on  niarrow-bones  I  goel" 
"  Sire,  fair  wordjs  no  parsnip!»  butter, 
S>vearing  don*t  costemuch,  you  knowe. 
Borne  people  I  have  known  swear  over  niglite, 
Wbo  all  their  oaths  uext  morning  have  forgotten 
quite. 


**  The  AasembKe  saw  no  reason 

*6ainst  your  treading  Gallicgrounde; 
Then  all  traitors  and  all  treaaon 
How  you  swore,  Sire,  to  coiifoondet 
But  now  the  Assemblie  you  have  overthroinie, 
And  in  their  place  you  alt,  as  Emperor,  akma." 

*'  Hold  your  tongoe,  free-spoken  kidye, 

Hold  yonr  tongue,  you  are  abore: 
Offair  laidiea  tliere  are  plentte. 

France  doth  yielde  a  wondroos  störe  • 
Spaniards  to  their  own  fortunee  roay  be  bünde, 
But  the  French  ladies  to  mj  prayer  will  be  Don 
kinde. 

"  Yet  forgive  me,  lovely  Spaniard, 

You  alone  possess  my  heart; 
And  with  thce,  if  »o  it  muti  be, 
My  Imperial  crOwne  TU  part. 
With  all  the  Royal  houses  to  wedde  l*ve  donemj 

best, 
But  all  declioe  the  bonor — Cobourgs  *mong  tbt 
rest." 

"  I  have  neither  golde  or  silver, 
To  maintain  me  in  such  place ; 
To  be  Empress  in  greut  Charge, 
As  vou  know,  in  any  case.** 
"  My  cash  and  jewels  every  one  shall  bethy  own«, 
The  sums  Tve  made  by  dabbling  in  theFuudfiare 
quite  unknowne.** 

"  On  French  thrones  are  many  chang«, 

Quick  they  fall  who  quickly  ri^e; 
Then  the'  way  you've  been  behavinj^^— 
Poisoning,  shooting.  telling  lies  !** 
**  A  better  man  henccforth  I  niean  to  be. 
And  all  the  credit  of  the  change  they  wHl  sei 
down  to  thee!" 

**  Then  your  friends,  Sire,  of  boih  sexes, 

Have  a  reputation  sad  ; 
Louis  Quinze  and  his  Dubarrys, 
Otlier  Louis  are  as  bad." 
'*  ril  set  them  all  a  packing,  wbate^er  age,  sex,  or 

Claims, 
Till  your  court^s  duH  and  decoroua  as  that  of  sov 
St  James." 

"  Well,  Sire,  upon  these  conditioos 

I  to  share  your  throne  consent ; 
Spanish  ladies  are  no  greenhoms, 
With  bare  love  to  be  content ; 
But  Empress — though  of  such  au  Euiperor— to  b« 
Is  a  Chance  I  can*t  residt,  though  a  tme  blo^ 
blood  grandee.*' 


Affection  is  the  stepping  stone  to  6o<l. 

Will  is  the  root,  Kncywledge  is  the  stem  and 
leaves,  Feeling  the  flower, 

The  human  heart  is  made  for  love,  as  the 
household  heartli  for  fire;  and  for  truth,  as  the 
household  lamp  for  light. 

To  wish  that  others  should  leam  by  our  expe- 
rience  is  somctiiues  as  idle  as  to  think  that  we 
can  eat  and  they  be  filled  ;  but  when  we  find 
that  we  have  ate  poi<ion,  it  is  doubtlesa  merey  to 
warn  them  againat  the  ditiu 
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THE  DREAMERS. 

▲  TALK  Or  IRI8H  LIFK. 

It  was  on  a  fine  harrest  iiiorning,  when  nature, 
deeoraieil  ia  her  rieh  robe  of  natural  beauty,  wears 
thtf  sinilinii;  appearance  of  pleasure  and  plenty, 
that  oid  Xona  na  bocough  (Xona  the  Ciipple)  sät 
OD  the  little  bench  outftiUe  of  her  cabiii  door. 

SUc  looked  Bharply  about  her  as  she  sat  at  her 
eabin  door  this  beauliful  moriiing*.  **  Well,**  she 
Bai  i,  thiiiking  aloud,  *'  it^s  not  for  nothing  that  r he 
rap  came  to  my  door  so  early,  hefore  the  birds 
were  awake  on  the  boughs — and  it'a  not  a  good 
sign  to  See  a  bUck  bea^t  or  bird  the  first  hi  the 
moming— and  I  did  not  like  that  raren  I  saw  fly. 
big  aboat  Unck  Haguire  s  house  when  I  looked 
out— bedides,  I  have  been  dreaining  that  oue  of 
my  teeth  foU  out  last  night ;  umph !  I II  lose  a 
friend — IMl  tose  a  friend  that^s  certain  ;  however 
the  will  of  God  bo  done ;  he  knows  what  is  best 
for  n.s  what  we  can*t  kuow  ourselres;  and  that 
he'ii  give  us,  glory  be  to  hb  high  and  holy  naine. 
But  ad  I  live  here's  Kathleim  couüog  in  haste — I 
hope  there  is  no  harin.'* 

The  person  shc  spoke  of  was  a  young  girl  about 
fourteen  or  tifteen  years  of  age  who  wiih  flying 
hair,  fludhed  countenance,  kilted  petticoat,  and 
bare  lega,  came  running  to  her. 

**  Well,  Kathleen,  do  you  want  nie,  or  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?** 

**  Oh,  Xona,  the  misthress  wants  you  ahove  the 
workl ;  she  says  you  must  come  over  immediately ; 
she  has  something  to  say  to  you.** 

*'  U  she  sick,  Katbleen  ?^is  Ulick  sick  ?— or 
has  any  tliing  bappened  good  or  bad  )f** 

"  Why  they  are  all  well,  thank  you  kindly  Nona 
— but  the  miäthrei^  is  sonie  way  uneasy  in  her 
miud  and  wants  to  see  you  about  it.** 

''  Well  teil  her,  Kuthleen,  that  TU  be  over  afler 
you  the  very  oiiuit  I  put  on  my  cluan  cap  and 
kerchief.     1*11  make  no  deliiy.** 

*'  Well,  good  moming,  Xona.** 

*^  Good  moming,  Katiileen,  and  God  bless  you 
eUild;  and  mark  you  to  \\U  holy  grace,  and  amen." 

Aajiv  ran  Kathleen  with  the  speed  of  a  fright- 
ened  doe,  and  old  Xona  pursued  her  soliioquy. — 
"  Well,  as  I  Said  before,  the  Lord  bless  us.  I 
am  afraid  there  is  somelhing  bad  over  somc  one 
in  the  neighborhood.  U^ven  preserve  Ulick 
Haguire  and  his  family  at  any  rate,  lor  they  are 
good.** 

Ulick  Maginre  was  a  fanner  in  Nona*8  neigbor- 
boo<J,  who  inarried  about  six  nionths  previous  an 
hitere-sting  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attach- 
ed,  and  by  whom  he  was  tenderly  belovcd.  He 
was  in  very  happy  circumstances,  and  generally 
e^teemed  by  those  around  hini  as  an  obliging 
neighbour  and  a  good,  sensible,  well  conducted 
youti;^  man.  Mary,  his  handsome  uife,  was  sit- 
tia«;,  in  a  melancholy  posture  with  her  head  leun- 
ing  Oll  her  palni,  by  the  ßre  side,  when  old  Xona 
made  her  appean^cc  at  tlie  cottage  door. 

*'  God  bless  and  save  this  houHC  and  all  that's 
in  it.  and  all  that*i  out  of  it  belonging  to  it ;  may 
neither  siokne^s,  sorrow,  trouble,  or  unquietness 
ever  enter  under  the  roof,**  said  Xona,  devoutly 
ero.HAing  herseif  as  she  entered. 

**  Yoifro  welcome,  Xona,*'  said  Mary,  "sit  down 
berc  and  rest  yoursclf  ** 

*'  Weil,  obild,**  said  Nona,  taking  a  seat  oppo- 


site  the  young  woman,  and  looking  earoestly  and 
anxiously  into  her  face  ;  *'  what  is  it  that  troublea 
your  mind  ? — Tou  dont  look  to-day  like  tho  smil- 
ing  girl,  I  saw  here  on  Sunday  last — but  teil  m^, 
what  is  it  that  troubles  you?" 

''  Oh !  Kona,  I  had  such  a  borrid  dream  last 
night  that  I  think  still  that  it  is  half  real,  it  terri- 
fied  me  so ;  my  heart  is  beating  fearfuUy  yei.** 

"  Dreams  my  child,**  said  the  sagacious  old  wo- 
man **  often  come  from  God  ;  but  there  are  oianj 
which  we  do  wrong  in  attending  to;  iudeod  al- 
most  every  one,  so  don't  let  this  trouble  you.** 

*'  But  Nona,  this  was  such  a  oue  as  I  never 
dreamed  beforo  in  my  whole  life ;  it  makes  me 
shudder  even  now  ;  but  I  will  teil  you,  Nona,  and 
you  are  a  wise  woman  to  judge  for  yourself.  I 
rhought  I  was  on  the  road  by  Sketnwi  dku  inore 
0*FlHnagan*s,  (Mg  black  James)  who  you  know 
was  conrting  me  a  long  time,  and  was  so  very  mad 
when  I  married  Ulick  that  he  vowed  he*d  have 
revenge  ;  and  though  the  priest  told  bim  the  sin 
of  it,  aml  the  badness  of  what  he  said,  still  he  is  a 
dark  budlioitgh  (churl)  and  wont  forget :  well  I 
thought  I  was  there,  and  that  I  had  a  beautifal 
hound  along  with  me  tliat  I  was  very  Ibnd  of,  and 
that  a  great  raven  danhed  at  bim  and  kille<l  him 
in  an  ini«tant ;  and  that  he  then  tore  out  his  bow- 
els  and  flew  away  with  his  heart  I  then  thought 
I  was  running  home  when  I  met  a  funeral  and  all 
the  people  sprinkled  with  blood  ;  anda  streani  of 
blood  äowe<l  from  the  coffin  down  to  the  ground« 
I  thought  they  stopt  me  and  laid  the  coffin  at  vaj 
feet,  that  they  opened  the  lid  and  showed  me 
Ulick  all  murdered,  and  his  heart  tore  out.  I  was 
so  frightened  that  I  awoke  and  I  can*t  eontent  me 
to  do  even  my  business  about  the  house.** 

"The  Lord  pre«»erve  all  we  wi8||  well,**  said 
Xona,  "  und  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  thdr 
eveniies  and — *'  here  she  was  interrupted  by 
Piiudien,  a  poor,  hamilcss  Idiot,  Uiick*s  Hrnt  cou- 
st:»,  wlios«  parents  were  dead ;  he  lived  with 
Uiick,  and  was  attached  to  him  with  that  dejrree 
of  tondnesa  wliich  a  dog  bears  his  niaster.  Pau- 
dlen  thriist  hi.^  face  in  at  the  door,  wirb  that  un- 
nicaning  grin  which  betrays  the  imbecile  being 
who  is  deprived  of  reason. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!'*  he  mirthfiilly  exclaimed. 

'•  Riddli>  me.  ridille  me  riflrht. 

Teil  me  what  I  dhreHmi  la*t  nlffht  ? 

All  tho  hird'«  iiithe  air.  all  the  finh  in  ihe  rav, 

Could'iit  teil  me  what*«  that  dbrearo  lo.day.** 

"  Oh,  Paudien  go  away,**  said  Mary,  "  your 
breakfast  is  not  ready  yet  avick,  go  away  like  a 
good  boy.** 

"  Let  him  alone,**  said  Nona,  "  tili  we  hear 
what  he  says  about  his  dream.** 

**  Did  y4iu  dream,  too  ?*'  he  askcd  as  be  advanc- 
ed  eautiously  insitle  the  door;  then  rcoognising 
Xona,  "  the  queen  ov  the  fiiiriesscatthera  shower 
of  ble-^ings  on  you.*' 

'*  There  \vaj  an  nu!d  woman  ihot  Hved  alone, 

Aloiif  iiliiiie. 
She'd  a  cal  ihree  duck«  and  n  hau.  all  b«r  owu, 

Ilt-r  owii.  her  own.»» 

**  But  Pll  vinture  to  gethera  hag  ov  mi^heroont 
(mu^«h^)onn>)  as  big  ns  the  hom  of  Knockareo  for 
any  ov  you*H  that  *lll  guoss  my  dhream.** 

"Come,  Paudien,**  said  Nona soothingly,  "come, 
like  a  good  boy,  and  teil  me  your  dhream  ?  to  mw 
Paudien.** 
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*' Hu !  hn !  ha  I  pi;»herii  cal. 

Giid  üleiw  yourMHil  aiid  gi*  me  tbal.** 

"  Well,  then,  TU  teU  you- listen  to  it  all ;  lis- 
ten I  8ay  r* 

**  Hin  l*«k  wat  dmopiiifr  wiib  wann  fore, 
The  b«twt'l«  irtini  oui  ihf  k«»<*I  h«»uiid  he  lorc; 
Willi  üi*  raveii  wiiijr  he  fl-ipped  hi«  prty. 
Theii  he  cnrnked  aiid  flrw  wnh  ihe  hearl  away." 

"Tlien  again,  are  you'd  lUtenin'?" 

Theu  ihere  came  a  coffiii  aiid  palK 

W  Ith  arrov\d.  and  heaierK,  niid  kerners.  and  atU 

iliid  l.l«Mid  \«*H«  )>priMkled  on  nit  nn»aiid. 

And  «treamed  froni  ihe  coffii»  uloug  ibc  ifroand." 

•*0h,  Nona,  dear,"  said  Mary  convuteively  seix- 
ing  the  old  woinau*8  hand,  **  uiy  very  dreani !  as 
1  live  and  breatlie  thero  is  floniething  in  such 
dreaming ;  you  look  sad,  too,  Nona,  what  do  you 
Uiink  V 

**  Make  youraelf  easy,**  said  Nona,  "he  might 
have  been  U^tening  tö  von  telling  nie  abouc  it.  — 
The  dream  itself  \s  certainiy  an  ugly  one,  I  ac- 
knowledge,  but  then  God  i«  good  and  merciful, 
and  you  are  too  good  Mary,  and  UlickV  too  good 
to  desenre  the  Almighty^s  anger,  so  don*t  frot 
child ;  but  put  your  tnih  in  iiiin  that  never  de- 
ceives,  and  pray  to  htm  to  tum  away  any  evil  that 
Bsay  hang  over  you.'*  ThuA  Nona  sought  to  calm 
the'agitatkm  ofthe  trenibllng  girl,  catchingeven 
at  the  ahadow  of  a  probability  to  hide  the  fears 
that  roae  in  her  lio^m,  and  the  evident  alami 
oreated  in  the  coincidence  of  Mary'p  fearful  dream 
with  that  of  thehinocent  Paudien.  Still  Mary  waa 
«Deaay ;  thoughts  that  she  conld  not  cootrol  forc- 
•d  ihemselTtrs  on  her : 

**  A  teeret  gricf  was  at  her  heart«'* 
•ecret  even  to  hcr^elf. — 

Ulick  caiie  in  to  bis  breakfa^t,  and  oh^enred 
Mary  ailent  and  Bad,  tliough  she  was  evidentlv 
forcing  herseif  to  taste  the  victuals ;  but  he  soon 
perceived  the  efforts  she  was  making  to  appear 
«Ten  eany. 

•*  Mary  dear,"  he  tendcHy  erqnircd,  **  what  is 
it  that  niakes  you  so  downcn^^t  this  niorning?  has 
there  any  thing  occuned  to  fret  you  ?  you  don*t 
look  so  pleasantasyou  used  to  do;  why  dontyou 
take  your  breakfast,  Mary  dear?** 

*'  I  can't  ülick,  I  can't  cat ;  my  henrt  J«  füll 
and  niy  mind  uneasy  ;  V  can^t  eat  any  thing  this 
noming.** 

**  Well,  teil  me,  Mary,  what  troublcs  you,  you 
know  I  can't  bear  to  sec  you  so ;  nnd  Mnry  if  you 
k>ve  me  (here  bis  tone  aftsumed  a  something  of 
eame8tnes!i,)and  Mary,  lookcd  up  at  bis  face  anx- 
iously  and  reprovingly,  yet  tenderly,  *'  nnd  I  know 

Jou  do,**  he  added  niildjy,  **  teil  me  what  it  is  that 
as  made  vonr  hcart  fnlJ  ?** 
**0h  l  Ülick,*'  she  sinbed,  "  I  am  very  fooliab, 
I  believe,  and  I  should'nt  give  wny  to  half  the 
Aincios  that  comc  Inlo  niy  woak  hend ;  but  you 
have  {»ense,  Ulick,  and  won*t  mind  what  a  poor 
giddy  girl  like  me  tbuiks;  but  don'tlxugh  at  me; 
teil  me  I  am  wronjr,  but  don*t  laugh  at  nie  when 
my  hcart  is  sorrowful.** 

**  No,  Mnry,  »Icar,**  tendorly  replied  the  now 
•larmed  hu.«band,  **  I  wont  Inngh  at  you  ;  hut  for 
heaven*8  sakc  don*t  keep  me  in  thi:«  ptate  any  lon- 
ger; if  it  ia  any  thing  bad,  teil  me  at  once;  I  am 
thinkiufr  of  fifty  things ;  what  is  it  that  makes  von 
iiiit*erable,  aiid  uiakes  me  miserable  looking  at 
your 


'*  Oh !  Ulick,  I  was  dfeaming  about  you  last 
night  a  terrible  bad  dream,  and  I  was  so  fr'g  ted 
that  I  senttor  Nona  na  bocougb  tbis  morniiig,  and 
she  savs ** 

"Pslia!  and  is  tbat  all,"  intcmipted  ÜTi-k, 
**  and  are*nt  you  or  ought'nt  you  be  ashamed  to 
give  away  to  such  fooling,  and  to  alannandt.*  U 
en  people  from  their  breakf'ist  with  such  c'i  ilvh 
nonseurte  that  even  the  ouiedhaun  Paudh  wouM'ut 
Ihink  of  such  things?" 

Ilere  Paudien  thrust  in  bis  whimsical  phy  '.o ; 
nomy  and  sung  in  bis  wild  strains. 

*^  His  heak  was  dropphtf  with  warm  göre, 
The  UiweU  from  i»ui  the  xiiod  houiid  he  tore; 
With  raven  wing  he  flapped  hi*  prey. 
Then  he  cmaked  and  Hew  with  Ihe  heart  awar.** 

*»HaI  ha!  ha!  wlio'd  think  the  ugly  prchtan 
(raven  or  crow)  could  kill  such  a  purty  do;^  tu 
out !  but  wbere  was  Shemus  dhu  more  and  bk 
gun  ?— fire !  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

**  Then  lh'*re  came  a  cnffin  and  paU, 
Wiih  a  cowd  and  heaiers  and  keener«  and  all; 
And  Wood  was  eprnikied  «»n  «II  arouiid. 
And  il  streanied  fnMn  Ihe  coffiti  alnug  ihe  {croond.** 

"  Thore  now,  listen  to  that— see  if  poor  Pan.li« 
basn't  being  dreaming  the  very  thing  that  I 
dreamed :  O,  ülick !  there  is  something  in  thi-«— 
tliere  is  a  heavy  cloud  hanging  over  me  thatl 
caiinot  account  for,  I  am  so  much  afraid  **— 

**  Well,  well,  sure  no  one  ever  heard  the  lU«! 
— a  woman  and  a  fool — ^gctout  of  that,you  rliymiuc 
omedbaun,  and  it  I  catch  you  out  of  the  com  firW 
this  day,  TU  ky  the  black  tbom  on  yonr  hiy 
back.*' 

*0h!  ülick,  don't  speak  cross  to  hhn,  the 
creature— the  band  of  God  is  heavy  on  htm,  ard 
he  s  so  quiet  and  barmless  that  no  one  oould  hatt 
the  heart  to  hurt  bim.** 

**  Well,  for  God*8  sake,  Mary,  let  me  have  na 
more  of  thls;  Pm  going  to  the  fair,  somake  yonr- 
seif  eaay  tili  I  come  back,— you  kuow  1*11  be  honw 
early.'* 

The  fair  was  held  in  a  llttle  town,  about  two 
miles  from  the  house  of  Ulick  Magnire;  Va 
busincps  was  but  of  a  trifling  naturc,  and  he  ex- 
pected  to  be  soon  home ;  but  the  meeting  widi 
one  friond  or  anotber  delayed  bim,  and  the  night 
was  falling  fast  and  darkly',  when  ülick  tnmed  to 
retrace  his  way  to  his  own  comfortable  fire-«de— 
but  he  never  reached  it  alive : — yes,  it  is  nselea 
to  concenl  ihc  thing  for  the  sakc  of  effect,  ülick 
WHS  murdi'red  that  very  night 

Poor  Mary  was  anxiously  expecting  bim  the 
whole  evcning—niglit  feil  and  she  could  not  coo- 
ceal  her  fcars :— bour  after  bour  passed,  Mill  no 
pIru  of  Ulick,  and  she  becamo  more  and  more 
alarmed ;  she  proceeded  to  town  with  one  of  the 
pervant  boy.-*  and  the  girl  Katbleen  ;  tbey  inqnired 
at  eviTV  place  wbere  it  was  li.xely  he  might  have 
called  duriiig  tl.e  day,  but  tbey  only  beard  thit 
be  waa  seen  leaving  the  town. in  the  eveiiing  hy 
himself.  Tbey  cume  home  agnin— the  niphi 
passed,  a  slecpless  i»igbt  with  Mary — the  mornlng 
dawiied,  no  sign  of  ülick,  all  was  wonder  and 
alarm.  But  wlmt  can  paint  their  astoidsbmei  t  and 
borror?  what  words  that  I  could  usc  can  convey 
an  adoquate  idea  of  the  scen.»,  when  poor  Paudien 
leapt  fnun  bis  bed,  and  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
energv  he  was  capable  of  using — 

"ülick  is  kilt!--Shemas  dhu  moro  kiU  hloi, 
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•nd  iiuried  bim  under  tbe  new  ditch  at  the  back 
of  ihc  ^arden:  I  dbreauit  it  all  last  night,  every 
wor<i  «if  it.  Now  the  ugly  prehaun  doue  bid 
duty." 

iSie  neighbors  crowded  In;  some  went  to  a 
ina;;istniie,  and  inlomied  bim  of  tbe  mysterious 
affiii ;  he  came  to  the  house«  and  heard  tbe  story 
fru<i  ilie  diatracted  Mary.  Tbe  new  ditch  at  tbe 
bacK  of  O'Flaiiagan^s  garden  was  quickly  levelled, 
au  4,  t>eueath  a  certain  part,  tbe  body  of  Ulick 
U'  u'ie  was  di^corered,  with  tbe  skull  nearly 
sev  red  in  tvro :  search  was  niade,  but  in  vaiu, 
loi  O^'lanagan ;  he  bad  absconded. 

i^ii  e  twentj  aoldiers,  who  bad  been  reliered 
fr  >  «  uarvj^are  assembletl  round  a  blazing  fire,  tdl- 
iQv  oM  atoriee  of  their  young  bome-daya,  or  chat- 
tlni;  Ol  theirold  ad  venture»  by  **flood  and  field.*' 
0  ^e  lias  not  joined  the  groap;  he  lay  extended  in 
eik}n(*e  and  alone  on  the  guard  bed. 

*MV>niie,  Dick  Anderson,  give  usaaong,  weMl 
all  go  noddin*,  like  Jem  there,  if  you  donU  sing 
UM  »»inething  to  rouse  us,**  said  one  of  tbe  men, 
f  o  a  young  bale  Englishnian  with  a  fair  brow,  who 
Fat  enjoying  the  fuuics  of  bis  pipe,  with  all  the 
gusio  of  an  epicure. 

"  Then  by  gain,  you  shall  wait,  Jack,  tili  I  ha' 
gölten  this  yere  sinoke  to  an  end;  I  have  no 
iMMioa  aa  how  a  man  can  sing  and  amoke  a  pipe 
at  one  time.** 

'*  Whidtle,  and  chaw  male,**  said  a  deep,  sono- 
roaa,  IrUh  brogue-tipped  voice  in  the  comer. 

*'  \¥hy,  tha^s  tme,  Dick,*"  said  the  man  who 
fii«t  made  the  requeat,  *^  take  your  whilT— pull 
away,  my  hearty,**  and  Dick  enjoyed  bis  pipe 
aome  minutea  longer. 

"  I  aa.T«  comrades,"  said  another,  *'  did  you  hear 
the  new»?** 

"  Xo,"  Said  one,  "  what  ?"  said  another,  "  why," 
Said  the  firet,  **  I  hear  tbere's  a  man  to  be  flogged 
Umimmtow,  (hree  hundred  on  tbe  bare  bnck.*^ 

*'  Who  is  he  r  asked  one,  *'  wbat  did  he  do,'* 
inquiriKl  another. 

"^.Wb.y,  he  kept  a  pipe  in  bis  mouth  tili  he 
SRoked  Udown  to  the  Teiy  bottom,''  answered 
tbe  first,  auch  being  contrary  to  (he  general 
nilcs  and  regulations,  the  Standing  Orders,  and 
mutiny  act,  and  ooudact  unbecoming  a  soldier 
and  a  man.*' 

Dick  qoietly  restgned  his  pipe  to  this  indirect 
daimant. 

^  Goiue  now,  Dick,  let  na  bare  a  Torse,  my  son, 
yoar  own  favourite.*' 

•'Why  now,**  said  Diok,  *<I  think  I  feel  as 
thoogh  I  abould  loike  (o  have  a  drink  of  water.** 

^Come  fetch  Dick  the  bocket,'*  and  with  a 
^iight  long  and  deep  he  slaked  his  thirst 

••  Now,"  said  Dick,  "  the  Yery  liest  day  of  my 
fife  I  shotild  prefer  a  good  pull  of  yale  to  that 
tbere  p«re  fort  of  Stoff.** 

^  Ay,  ay.  Dick,  we  dont  donbt  yoa,  bat  let  iis 
have  the  song,**  and  Dick  after  a  few  hems  to 
dear  his  pipes,  wHh  a  fall  harmonioos  yoice 
«rolM  fbrU  this  merry  ditty. 

80U>IBR*8  BOH«. 

Comp,  my  k>ve>-0  com«  with  na 
And  ohi  bow  llappy  we  «halt  be : 

i-  0*er  tht  iiiaiitiiii  o'er  th^  tea, 

Wa'L  f»va  aloog  ao  nerrily. 

t 


Woe  shall  iiever  come  U8  nigh, 
Stirrow  nlway«  puM  u«  by; 
I.ieaviiig.  rei'KJfS»  u«  the  wind. 
Care  u  long  day 's  march  behind. 

"  Bravo  Dick—tJiat  you  inay  uevcr  lose  the  ose 
of  your  voice !" 

*'  Bravo,  bravo  P*  was  echocd  from  all  quarters. 

Still  O'Flatiagan  lay  extended  motiunluscly  on 
the  guard-bed,  undiflturbed  by  the  noisy  mirth 
aroun«!  bim. 

**  Kow,**  said  Dick  Anderson,  with  the  tone  of 
one  who  has  a  rigbt  to  make  adeuiand,  **  I  abould 
loike  very  well  to  hear  Moran  there,  spin  us  a 
yarn  about  them  ere  fuirica,  and  such  loike  foik  as 
he  knows  so  well  about. ^' 

**  No  excuse,  Moran,  you  heard  Dick*s  song,  and 
you  niuat  give  hiiu  a  slory :  out  with  it  old  iMiy.** 
''  Ob  1"  Said  another,  ''  let  bim  alone  for  Uiat, 
Moran  was  never  backwai*d  in  his  part  where  fun 
or  fighting  was  going  on.^* 

*'  Well,  an  sure  boys,**  began  Moran,  with  all 
tbe  readine^  of  his  uation,  and  the  rieb  patois  of 
a  Connaught  brogue,  "  myself  id  be  sorry  to  re- 
fuse  you's  anytliing  in  rason,  when  we're  so  reglar 
entirelr.  Now  l'll  teil  you's  about  an  aunt*8 
coudin  ov  my  o»*n,  and  what  bappened  bim  one 
night.  Do  you's  know  where  Lough  Corrib  is? 
O,  the  sorra'know  I  suppose ;  well  iv  you*a  dont, 
I  do ;  and  that  i'll  do  for  us  all,  so  you's  all  know 
Lough  Corrib  now  as  well  as  1  do.  Well,  there 
was  a  young  man,  once  upon  a  time,  coortin  a 
purty.  young  girl,  ov  courae,  they  were  coortin  for 
a  long  timi-,  and  used  to  nieet  every  night  in  a 
sbweet  little  shpot  down  by  tbe  lake,  But  to 
make  my  long  story  Short,  tbe  big  bUickguard  de- 
caved  the  cretbur,  tili  she  didu't  know  what  liad 
become  ov  her,  *Will  you  marry  me  Teady 
jewell,'  says  she,  one  night,  *  an  1  in  the  conditioa 
I  am  in  r  *  Divil  a  bit  at  tbis  prcsint,  Aileen,* 
says  be ;  '  Tm  goiu  to  go  to  England,  bot  maybe 
it  id  do  phen  1  come  back.*  *  Well  becomes  her,' 
says  she ;  *  l'll  go  to  Father  Luke,  an  he*s  my 
Cousin  Biddy*s  aunt*s  daughter's  second  couitiu  • 
son,  and  yoü*ll  see  iv  he  won*t  do  somethin  on 
you,  you  bad  man.*  With  that  you  see,  Teady 
got  frikened,  and  then  be  grew  vexed,  and  that  I 
oiay  never  enther  a  seuthry  box,  but  tbe  villain 
murtliered  her  on  the  spot,  and  threw  her  into  the 
lake." 

Here  OTlana^n  started  to  his  feet,  with  a  deep, 
hoarse  smothenng  groan  of  agony,  and  wildly 
exclalmed  "  0  God ! 

The  soldiers  stood  ap  alarmed,  and  inquired 
what  was  tbe  matter?  '*notbing,  nothiiig,**  said 
he,  recovering  bis  self-possession ;  and  he  Uiy. 
down  qiiietly  again,  and  Moran  resuraed  his  tale. 

**  Well,  you  see,  afiher  tbe  devil  temptin  Teady 
that  way,  he  got  no  reut  or  pace,  for  she  used  to 
be  hauntin  bim  day  and  night :  and  on«  night  m 
he  was  goin  in  his  cot  to  a  little  Island  across  tho, 
lake,  who  shoold  he  see  oomin  siütin  afiher  bim 
like  the  wind,  bat  the  poor  anforthenate  Aileea 
that  he  rourthered,  an  she  all  bloody.  He  shooted 
milU  murther— but  the  divil  a  ose  it  was,  fo» 
she  inmpi*d  into  the  boat,  and  the  uiinit  sba  go^ 
in  she  oaaght  hould  of  bim,  and  down  sank  tbe 
boat  In  the  middle  ov  of  the  watber,  ao  he  or  ü 
was  neya*  seen  afther.** 

Flanagan  again  leapt  ap  all  wild  and  terrlfied^ 
his  large  for  cap  hang  bebind  at  tbe  baek  ol  bi^ 
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head  ;  tbe  strap  which  («stened  it  nnder  bis  chin 
had  slipt  up  to  bis  fbrebead,  bU  eyes  and  eani 
were  set  in  terror,  and  bis  hair  stood  ercct.  * 

**For  Qodn  snke,*  he  imirioringlj  screamed, 
•*  bave  done — nj  no  more.  My  God,  niy  Ood  I** 
apostropbising  himself,  **  wbat  will  become  of  mti  t** 

Tbe  Sergeant,  a  keen  old  Veteran,  fixed  bis 
penetrating  eye  steadily  on  O'Flanagan,  and  ob- 
lerved  with  astonishment  tbe  workings  of  bis 
CDQutenance.  OTIanagan  caught  bis  eye  on  (lim 
and  quaiied  beneatb  its  searcbing  glance  :  be 
appeared  conAised  for  a  monient,  but  mastering 
bis  emodons  wttb  a  strong  cffort,  be  continued, 
•*lly  Godl  wbat  a  borrid  dream  Tve  bad — Vm 
not  rigbt  eyen  yet  ;**  and  he  paoscd  as  if  recol- 
lecting  bis  scattered  tboughts.  **No,'*  Said  tbe 
•ergeant,  **  I  dare  say  not,  nor  will  be  fbr  soine 
tfane :  a  mind  ill  at  ease  gives  frigbtiul  dreams;** 

**  Wbatdo  you  mean  ?**  said  OTlanagan  fiercely, 
whf  mind  U  at  ease ;  yes,"  be  aüded,  Iowering  bis 
bigb  tone,  **  my  mind  is  qnite  at  ease.*' 

^  Wby,**  Said  tbe  Sergeant,  **  I  inean  wbat  I 
lay  jast :  but  few  folks  say  wbat  tbey  mean  as  I 
do,  and  I  always  suspe  t  people  to  be  either  fools 
CfT  knaves  wbo  act  different  from  other  men,  witb- 
out  baving  some  good  reason  for  wbat  tbey  do.*' 

**  Paba-a  1'*  said  0*Flanagan,  assaming  a  manner 
half  careless  and  half  contemptuons,  and  again 
extended  bis  lengtb  in  silence  and  darkness  on  tbe 
goard-bed. 

Nods  and  winks  were  excbanged  among  tbe 
men,  and  half  wbispered  surmises  went  round 
llttle  to  tbe  credit  ot  O'FlanaRan. 

The  conversatioQ  gradually  flagged  round  tbe 
Are,  tili  at  last  it  ceased  entirely.  The  song  of 
tbe  Singer  was  done,  and  tbe  storr-teller  was 
dient  for  tbe  night.  The  weary  watchmen  began 
to  slumher  about  tbe  Are,  now  waxing  fkint  and 
4im,  and  tbe  candles  were  fitfVilly  flickering  in 
their  socketa,  tbrowing  tbe  shadows  of  tbe  her- 
culean  eroup  in  gigantic  figures  on  ihe  opposite 
Walt.  Jcm  Flanagan  was  sleeping  alone,  and 
Entirely  in  the  shade  of  tbe  cold  guard-bed,  but 
bis  slumbers  were  broken  and  disturbed;  be 
iboaned  painfully,  and  a  sligbt  convulMve  shiTer- 
Itaff  ran  tnroagb  bis  frame ;  bis  breatbing  became 
duck,  Short,  and  heavy ;  bis  moaning  gradually 
grew  loud  and  loog,  tili  at  last  extending  Into  one 
trild,  terrific,  nnnataral  sbnek,  O'Flanagan  again 
8lood  ereüt,  panting  and  motionless;  tne  fickle 
llgbt  exhibited  bis  featuret,  pallid  and  distorted, 
Its  he  screamed  in  horror,  conveying  yelts— 
^  wbo,  aaid  I,  kltled  Üllck  Magulre  ?— wbo  called 
me  a  murderer?— ebf^ — and  the  last  iiound 
ieemed  to  ezpire  hollowly  aüd  fearftilty  In  tbe 
Merinr. 

«'Ha^"  tM  «1«  sergeanl,  ««It  «at  the  ^tttiier 
«Ithui^lM;  BB7fiii«Mlow,ithhikl«Hir«gfat 


**  WIm»  !•  that  ywk  «ayf*  aäked  OTIanagm 
tntidr;  "^watlt  yo«  tiMt  said  it?  w«t  H  yoo 
^h<l  ditni  lo  <ifl  »»  fc  nwnkper  f  <hci  e,**— and 
♦Hbwi»itff#rite  Uoir,  he  felled  the  Tetenm  to 
iieeiKik 

ne  *iMi0  MBU  9i*ei|H)Wcve8,  wßct  wtriw  tt  prK 
vMNK>  ^nA  MVgettit^  aeM  Monnng^  nHMe  n  rn^ 
BuamtKorthetfmnMMitioiwertheBighl  TMe 
#oltoerih^|iipedlheliiM  OfhoMMn  Joiira«  the 
»8^iiwit»i  ''«ii»e«y  «e  «h  oC  Aiig«t  fesl^*' 
WMweMQ  the  dent* 


"  Let  me  bave  tbe  bue-and^ny  of  that  wcek," 
said  tbe  coloncl;  it  wae  handed  bim,  and  he 
examined  it  with  attention.  Be  then  proceeded 
to  the  prisoner's  cell,  acoompanted  bj  tbe  Ser- 
geant and  one  er  two  of  tbe  officem. 

O^Flanagan  stood  ')efore  bim  without  changing 
a  feature  ;  be  was  nrach  altered  in  bis  appearance, 
by  even  one  night ;  bis  face  waa  pale,  bia  lips  weie 
conipreseed,  and  bis  looks  firm  aod  detenuined, 
yet  tempered  wkb  something  like  cahn  resign*- 
tion. 

*'  O'Flanagan,^  said  the  ookmel|  **  yoa  are  fit» 

*'  I  am,**  said  O'Flaiiagan^  coldly  and  coUectodly. 

**  Listen,  while  I  read,"  satd  tbe  oolonel; 
O^Flanagan  hicUned  bis  bead,  and  bent  bia  eyee 
on  the  gronnd. 

''On  the  night  of  the  13th  o£  Auguat,  on  hit 

retum  from  tbe  fiür  oi ,  a  fiwmer  named  Uhcfc 

Maguire,  was  barbarously  and  inbumanely  mar- 
dered,  and  a  man  accuaeid  of  the  murder,  named 
Jamea  O'Flanagan,  otlierwise  Shemua  dhu  more 
O'Flanagan,  has  since  absconded.  The  said 
O'Fbwagan  is  about  «  feet  8i  beb  es  in  beight| 
bUck  hair,  dank  coroplexion,  and .** 

**  Tou  need  read  no  more,  coleQd,*'.intemipted 
the  prisoner,  *'  I  am  the  man." 

**  You  are  an  unfortunate  man,  theo,"  said  th^ 
colonel,  *'and  I  am  sony  I  can't  do  anything  for 
you." 

''  I  thank  you,  Sb>,  but  I  donH  want  yoa  to  da 
anything  (or  me,"  said  OTlanagan,  firmlj.  **  I 
couldn*t  live  with  the  load  of  such  a  crime  beod- 
ing  me  through  life.  I  tfaouglu  to  fire — I  thougfai 
time  migbt  relieve  me  of  tbe  bürden ;  but  l  dailj 
grow  worse  and  worae.  I  don*t  wiah  to  live ;  1 
couldn't  live  noto,  Day  and  night  he  waa  hefore 
my  eycs,  mangled  and  bloody  ;  now  my  life  will 
pay  for  bis,  and  I  am  sattsfied  to  give  it  ap  ;  hol 
I  wish  to  be  alone,  as  my  boeom  is  rdieveMi  tä  im 
fearftü  secret" 

The  soldier  wbo  brought  O'Flanagan  hie  dmner, 
fornid  bim  caim  and  easy ;  he  merely  requeMed« 
drinfc  of  water.  Next  moming  tbe  coostablet 
came  to  reoeive  bhn  frem  the  miUtarv;  tbey 
opened  the  cell,  but  Shemus  dhu  more  0*ranagaa 
w«B  a  Ufeless  oorpae :  they  fovnd  hin  hanging  bf 
bis  braces  out  of  a  dotbes  rack,  and  the  dMtr  oa 
whkh  he  mounted  waa  lying  brokeo  againat  the 
wall,  on  the  sppeeite  side  of  bis  cell,  with  fach: 
violence  and  determhMlioii  M  he  kiek  H  from 
under  bim. 

H«  wie  buried  that  evenhig  In  Ihe  dark,  and 
without  the  hoDora  of  a  ■oUlee. 


ffora.— n  töMf  be  nec«ai>ary  to  aa^Bere,  that  i 
fciininaiicaitletaitetf  ab>^  ay»  wuMy  trae. 


cirei 


^>  »  >» 


MSN  OB  GIAKTS  OF  PRODtCnOÜSarUfUBE 

OLD  AVA  w  ▲  ifiw  mtfn, 
Btittt^d  jTotn  #  jlfepflwi#jaMiMMa  MtlWvfb 

Wi  read  hi  th^  8M  dbagter  df  tlhateroxMNnj,  of  * 
giant  called  (!>ne,of  the  teirn  of  Xcbeth,  wfa« 
had  a  bed,  oHmo»  whidi  UM  Bine  eobüaloiig  «^ 
four  ottbtea  broaC 
lathenthchapteriTtfM  lit  Bo4l  eT  ] 
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tkere  is  iB«i)tloa  of  GolUh,  whoBe  height  was  a 
pabn  of  six  mehes,  which  is  more  than  nine  of  our 
Englif^h  feet.  He  was  armed  from  head  to  foot ; 
tbe  cumat,  kmce  and  other  armor  wbich  he  wore 
weighed,  of  oar  weight,  at  least  500  poiinds. 

In  the  time  of  the  Grecian  Wara«  aflor  a  f^reat 
orerflowingof  the  rivere,  Salinus  reporta,  that  there 
waa  Ibund  upon  the  sands  the  carca^e  of  a  man 
whose  length  was  38  cubits,  (which  in  our  mea- 
sare  is  49^  feet)  A  prodigious  carcase  t  for  the 
lacc  must  have  been  öve  feet  in  length. 

Pliny  reports  that,  after  an  earthqnake,  there 
was  fonnd  in  a  mountain  which  was  cleft  by  it,  a 
bödy  Standing  upright  which  was  46  cubits  high. 
Some  report  it  to  be  the  body  of  Orion,  but  uhose 
erer  K  was  it  must  have  been  monstrous,  for  what 
esB  be  thotght  of  a  band  sevcn  feet  and  a  nose 
twe  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 

Plutarch  reports,  in  the  Lifeof8mä&rift$i  that 
im  Tungy,  a  rearitime  town,  Seutorions,  to  convince 
himselfof  the  truth  of  what  he  hadheard  reported, 
cansed  a  sepulchre  to  be  opened,  and  found 
a  body  therein  which  was  60  cubits  in  length  ; — 
according  to  which  proportion  it  must  have  been 
Iti  of  our  feet  fn  breadth,  the  fkce  nine  feet  and 
the  thamb  three  feet  in  length,  which  is  nearly 
Ibe  dimensions  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes. 

,  It  is  reported  bj  SympHoris  Canipesius,  that  at 
üie  fbot  of  a  mountain  near  Trapani,  in  opening 
the  fbnndation  of  a  bonse,  a  cave  was  discovered 
Ib  which  was  found  a  giant  who  bald  in  bis  band 
^  great  post  like  the  niast  of  a  sbi^ ;— npon  band- 
fing  it,  itall  mooldered  into  dust  except  the  bones. 
It  was  of  so  great  a  size  that  the  head  would  hold 
ÜTe  quarters  of  com  ;  from  which  proportion  bis 
leng^  must  bare  been  800  feet,  the  length  of  bis 
lliee  80  feet,  and  bis  nose  10  feet. 

Josephns  Ancöata,  in  bis  ItaUam  EUtoryy  re- 
ports that  hl  Peru  wcre  found  the  bones  of  a  giant 
18  feet  high  ;  and  other  histories  are  füll  of  the 
descriptioa  of  giants  of  nine,  ten,  and  twelve  feet 

In  Ibe  Senate  ffonse  at  Luceme,  in  the  year 
1M4,  I  was  shown,  says  an  oH  author,  the  frag- 
jfeems  of  some  bones  of  a  prodigious  size ;  they 
iMre  fhuid'in  a  care  near  the  Mouastery  of 
Beiden,  under  an  old  oak  which  the  wind  had 
Uown  down.  When  I  had  considered  them,  says 
he,  thoogb  they  were  wasted,  »pongy  and  light,  I 
«bserrea  Chat  they  answered  (though  the  skull 
ms  not  ^ere)  to  the  body  of  a  man,  and  wrote 
vpMi  e«ch  of  ihem  what  they  were,  as  the  lowest 
xitDn  of  the  th«mb,  a  obeefc  loetb,  tbe  fhoulder- 
Uailes,  a  heel  booe^  and  many  oihers,  all  whiob 
düÜBred  nothing  from  the  bonee  of  a  hunao  body. 
These  bones  I  compared  wkh  a  skeleton  of  my 
«WD,  and  caused  an  entire  sheleten  to  be  drawn 
«f  Aldi  greatnesa,  as  au  ihose  bones  would  bare 
iM^Se,  if  they  had  been  whole  and  together;  and 
i|  JUpeanted  to  tnH  19  teet  in  hefght 

WaHer  l^ttsons,  an  Bogüshman,  borti  in  Staf- 
iardihifc,  was  apprentieed  to  a  mnitb,  and  grew 
so  tall  that  a  hoiw  waa  aadtllDrhhn  fai  the  groond 
«CLitandt  iiiiip  to  the  knees,  to  m«ke  him  ade^nate 
tp>  b&l^ow  workroen.  He  was  afterwards  portei» 
ib^Khig  James  the  First  Hewoiild  think  nothiog 
dftakfng  two  of  tbe  taflest  Teomen  of  the  Ouard 
Adb'  mA  armv  feti>tice,  aüd  dd  wtth  them  ts  he 


justly  be  connted  tbe  Giant  of  bis  Age,  for  he  was 
fuU  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  He  wa;*  por* 
ter  to  King  Charles  the  First,— ne  succeeued  Wil« 
liiim  Parsons  in  bis  place,  and  exceeded  him  in 
height  two  inches,  but  he  was  not  so  well  propor> 
tioned  as  Parsons  was. 


WESLEYANA. 


WiffiMs  StmMi  bon  in  UwmKNlÜMtt^  wxf 


[Thb  volutniDous  "  JouraalB  "  of  the  Rer. 
John  Wesloy  are  replete  with  quaint  and 
interesting  matter,  dcmonstrating  that  the 
writer  was  a  wit  attd  a  humourist,  aß  well  as  a 
divine.  We  snbjoin  a  few  ertracts  from  tho 
above  Yoltimes,  of  a  non-thcological  cbaracter, 
and  more  may  perrhance,be  fortbcoming  here* 
after— Ed.  A,  A,  M.] 

A  Wimr  RBTORT. 

HaTiDg  been  8cnt  for  several  times,  I  went  to 
see  a  yonng  woman  in  ßedlam.  But  T  had 
not  tafked  with  her  long,  before  one  gave  me 
to  know  that,  **  none  of  these  preachers  were 
to  come  there."  So  we  are  forbid  to  go  to 
Newgate,  for  fear  of  mahina  them  wicked  ; 
and  toBedJam,/ör/<rar  ofdrtving  themmadf 

YOVTAtRE  AVn  PASCAL. 

I  read  over  Pascars  Thoughta.  What  conld 
possibly  induce  such  a  creature  as  Voltaire,  to* 
gl ve  such  an'author  as  this  a  good  word  ?  Unlesa 
it  was,  that  he  once  wrote  a  satire.  And  as 
bis  being  a  satbist  might  atone  even  for  bis 
beiDg  a  Christian ! 

coRPORATioir  or  ALünncK. 

We  came  to  Alnwick,  on  the  day  whereon' 
those  who  have  gone  throngh  their  apprentice- 
ship  are  made  free  of  the  Corporation.  Sixteen 
or  seventeen,  we  were  informed,  were  to  re- 
ccive  their  freedom  this  day:  and  in  ordor 
thereto,  (such  is  the  unparaUekd  wisdom  of 
the  present  Corporation,  as  well  as  their  fore-^ 
fathersi)  to  walk  thrOugh  a  great  bog,  pur» 
posely  preserved  for  the  occasion,  otherwis« 
it  might  have  been  drained  kmg  ago— which 
takcs  up  some  of  them  te  the  n^sk,  and  Biaay* 
of  them  to  the  breast— 175d. 

CAEI8BR00K  CASTLE. 

Tn  the  aitemoon  I  walked  to  Carisbrook 
Castle,  or  rather  the  poor  remains  of  it  It 
Stands  upon  a  sohd  rock,  on  the  topof  a  hill, 
and  comroands  a  beautiful  prospect  There  iv 
a  well  in  it,  cut.  quite  through  tlie  rock,  safd* 
to  be  seTenty-two  yards  deep,  atid  another  in 
the  cHadel,  near  an  faundtra  They  drew  nfr 
the  water  by  an  ass,  whidi  they  assnred  u» 
was  sfxty  yean  old.  All  the  ststely  apart« 
ments  \h  fn  ruins.  Otaly  tust  enongh  of  niem 
was  left^  to  ehew  the  Chamber  wncre  poof 
King  Charles  was  confined,  and  tiie  wradoir 
through  which  be  sttempted  to  t^ctupt, 

A  BARA  AT». 

I  preached  in  Gwenap  at  Are;  aiid  after* 
wards  saw  a  sttwige  signt—a  man  that  is  oM 
itod  nch,  and  ytt  not  corvtoos  1 
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TUE  CDEV ALIER  RAMSAT  S  PB1L060PU7. 

He  undertakeK  to  H>lTe  all  the  difilculties  in 
the  Christmn  Revelation,  allowing  liim  only  a 
hw  Postulates.  Ist  That  all  human  aouls 
existed,  and  pcrsimally  sSnncd  in  Patadise. 
2nd.  That  the  souls  of  brutes  are  fallen  an^ls. 
Srd.  That  pain  is  the  only  possible  means 
whereby  Qod  himmlf  can  eure  sin»  and  4th, 
That  he  will  in  the  end  by  the  pains  of 
Purgatory,  purify  and  rcKtore  all  men  and  aJl 
deviU    Amaxing  work  this  I 

OLD  SARCM. 

T  walKod  to  Old  Sarum,  which,  in  splte  of 
common  Hen5;9,  without  honse,  or  inhabitantn, 
still  Pend8  memberH  to  the  Parliament  It  is 
a  large  round  hill  encompassed  with  a  broad 
ditch,  which  it  aeems  has  becn  of  conaiderabie 
depth.  At  the  top  of  it  is  a  com-field ;  in  the 
midKt  of  which  is  another  hill,  about  two 
hundred  3'ardH  in  diaraeter,'encorapa8Ked  with 
a  wall  and  deep  ditch.  Probably  before  the 
invention  of  cannon  this  city  was  impregnable 
Troy  was!  But  now  it  is  vanished  away,  and 
Botbing  left  but  the  stones  of  cmptines& 

STATUTE  OP  MORTMAIN. 

To  oblige  a  friendly  gentleworaan  I  was  a  wit- 
Hess  to  her  will,  wherein  she  bequeathed  part 
of  her  estateto  charitable  uaes;  and  part,  dur- 
fa)g  his  natural  life,  to  h  jr  dog  Tobv.  I  suppof^e, 
tlMugh  ahe  abould  die  wiüiin  the  year,  her 
legacy  to  Toby  may  stand  good.  But  that  to 
the  poor  is  null  and  void  by  the  stf  tute  of 
Mortmain! 

A   8KT  YDIOW. 

Last  year  (1754)  a  stränge  letter,  written  at 
Fensance,  was  inserted  in  the  public  papers. 
To-day  I  spoke  to  the  two  persona  who  occa- 
rioned  that  letter.  They  are  both  of  St  JustV 
parish,  sensible  men,  and  no  Metbodist&  The 
name  of  the  one  is  James  Tregeer  of  the  other 
Thomas  Sackerly.  I  roceived  tne  account  from 
James  two  or  three  bours  before  Thomas  came. 
Biit  there  was  no  material  diffL'rence.  In 
July  was  twelvemonthstliey  both  said,  as  they 
were  Walking  from  St  Just  church  towards 
Sancbrist,  Thomas,  happening  to  look  up, 
cried  out,  *' Jaim  s,  look,  look  1  What  is  that 
in  the  akv?**  The  first  appearance,  as  James 
•zpressed  it,  was  thr^e  large  columns  of  honie- 
men  swifUy  pressing  on,  as  in  a  flgbt,  (Vom 
aouih-weat,  to  nortn-east,  a  broad  streak  of 
iky  patwing  between  each  colomn.  Sometimes 
they  seenMd  to  run  thick  togetber;  then  to 
tliin  thcir  ranks.  Afterward  they  saw  a  large 
fleet  of  three  mast  ships,  in  füll  sail  towards 
the  Lixard  Point  This  continued  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  all  disappearing, 
tncy  went  on  their  way.  The  meaning  of 
this,  if  !t  was  real,  (which  I  do  not  affirm) 
time  only  can  shew. 

'*THI  FABLE  OP  TBE  BEBB.** 

'  I  kMked  OTcr  a  celehrated  book,  th«  Fable 


of  the  Bees.  Till  now  I  imagtned  there  had 
never  appeared  in  the  world  such  a  book  as 
the  works  of  Machiavcl.  But  Dr.  Mandevill« 
goes  far  beyond  it  The  Italian  recommenda 
a  few  vices,  as  uscful  to  some  particular  men, 
and  on  soroe  particular  oceasions.  But  the 
Englishman  Iovch  and  cordially  t'ccororaends 
vice  of  fvery  kind ;  not  only  as  useful  now  and 
then,  but  as  absolutcly  neees^ir,  at  all  timea, 
for  all  communities  T  Surely  Voltaire  wooki 
hardl^  have  said  so  much!  And  ewea  Mr. 
Sandiman  could  not  have  said  more  1 

IMAGIHATION. 

I  took  a  walk  in  the  Charter-honne.  I 
wondered  that  all  the  Squares  and  bufldingi^ 
especially  the  school-boys  lookcd  so  litüe. 
But  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  I  was  little 
myself  when  I  was  at  school,  and  mcasured 
oll  about  me  by  myself.  Accoriingly  the 
Upper  boys,  bcing  then  much  bigger  than  my- 
Kcll,  seemcd  to  bo  very  big  and  tall;  quite 
contrary  to  what  they  appcar  now,  when  I  am 
taller  and  bigger  than  them.  I  queslion  if  this 
is  not  the  real  ground  of  the  common  Imagina- 
tion, vhat  our  forcfathers,  and  in  general  mtn 
in  past  ages,  were  mach  larger  than  now,  aa 
imagination  currcnt  in  the  world  dghteen 
hundred  years  ago.  So  Virgil  supposes  bis 
warrior  to  throw  a  stone,  that  coold  acarce  be 
wielded  by  tweWe  men. 

**  Qoaha  nunc  hominum  prodvcit  eorpom  telhM." 

Whe.eas  in  reality  men  have  been,  at  lesst 
ever  sincc  the  deluge,  very  nearly  the  samess 
we  find  tliom  now,  both  for  stature  and  uoder- 
Standing. 

DOUGLAS. 

To-day,  Douglas,  the  play  which  ha.^  mada 
so  much  noise  was  put  into  my  bandfw  T  was 
astonished  to  find  it  is  one  of  the  finest  tra^ 
edies  I  ever  read.  What  a  pity,  that  a  few 
lines  were  not  left  out,  and  that  it  was  eTcr 
acted  at  Edinburgh. 

NOT  OP  THB  PARQB. 

I  took  mv  leave  of  Newca^Üe,  and  about 
noon  preached  at  Durham,  in  a  pleasant 
meadow  near  the  river's  side.  The  congrcga- 
tion  was  large  and  wild  enoogh.  Tel  in  m 
Short  time  they  were  deeply  attentire.  Only 
three  or  four  gentlemen  put  me  in  mind  of  tb« 
honest  man  at  London,  who  was  so  gay  and 
unconcemed,while  Dr.  Sherlock  was  preaching' 
conceming  the  Day  of  Judgment  One  anked : 
**  Do  you  not  hear  what  the  Doctor  says  f* 
be  answered,  '*  Yes:  bat  I  am  not  n£  t^ 
pariaht** 

PBACS  AT  LAST. 

I  buried  the  remains  of  Joseph  Yaner. 
The  peace  which  fiüed  bis  breast,  doring  bis, 
last  hours,  gave  such  a  bloom  to  bis  Teir  ooon- 
tenance  as  remained  alter  death^  to  tae  sop^ 

I  priae  of  au  who  remembered  the  üomd  ttiä|r 

I  used  to  hang  upon  it 
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FROM  JOHN  CANADA, 

(FOR  SELP  and  FAMILY,) 

TO  MAJOR  CÜLPEPPER  CRABTREE. 

No.  IL 
Deaji  Major  : 

During  the  ilme  l  was  inditing  mj  last 
fistle  to  yoUf  touching  the  8clC>g1oriOcation 
of  Brother  Jonathan,  in  his  Ictter  to  John 
Bull,  one  ofmy  juyeniles  canvc  into  my  study, 
ahoutingout,  '*  Oh,  listen,  listen  t  is  not  this 
fqoDjr  **jPer^«  Puar^'^  said  I,  whereupon 
John,  )unior,  proceoded  as  foUows : — 

*^  Why,  Cook,  what  are  you  thinking  of  so 
iteadUyfVsaid  Martin. 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking,  air,"  returned  Mark, 
**  ihai  if  I  was  a  pamter,  and  was  called  upon 
to  paint  the  American  Eagle,  how  I  should 
doit" 

**  Paint  it  as  like  an  eagle  as  you  could,  I 
ffq>pose.** 

"^  No,**  «aid  Mark,  '<tbat  wouldnotdo  for 
■le,  är.  I  should  want  to  draw  it  like  a  bat, 
Ibr  itsshori-sightedncss;  like  a  bantaro,  for 
Us  bragging ;  like  a  magpie,  for  its  honesty ; 
Kke  a  paacook,  Ibr  its  vanity ;  like  an  ostrich, 
9af  its  putting  its  head  in  the  sand,  and  think- 
ing nobody  sees  it — "  t 

«"Btop,  stop  r  said  I,  '«that  writer  had  a 
glance  Kke  an  eagle,  no  doubt,  but  he  did  not 
write  that  about  Canada  t**  and  so  I  went  on 
with  my  epistle.  Since  then  I  have  reflectcd 
that  as  Brother  Jonathan  b  a  &st  man — as  he 
ia  bom  19  a  hurry,  eats  in  &  hurry,  and  goes 
a-head  like  "  greased  lightning,''  he  could  not 
wait  antil  April. for  the  remainder  of  my  com- 
munication;  so  I  wrote  the  accompai^iug  nott 
•9sA  had  it  put  into  his  own  band  by  a  mem- 
ber  of  tbe  Charleston  Jeflferson  La&yette 
Goank  and  Sons  of  Free4om>  who  had  been 
taveUiflg  in  the  ProYioces,  to  see  with  his 
mrn  eyes  the  melancholy  fruitsof  our  subjug- 
atioa  and  slavery  under  British  tyranny : — 

Fbisiox  JoNAmA9t-^I  supposa  that  as  we 
jare  ^  alaves  govemed  at  a  distance,**  there 
ottwt  \m  SQDMthing  worsa  in  our  estate  than  if 
ara  were  ^  slares  govemed  at  home.**  Tou 
.hjupe  Biore  ezperlence  in  that  department  of 
.foremmeot  than  we  poasess,  or  are  eyer  likely 
lo  eiyoy.    We  are  thmkful  that  the  fetters. 


•  Wbkh,  beiiw  ütterareied,  1 


ay  mean  in  Yankee  par- 


t  ÜMip  Oiasaleiriu  n».  «0, 4lt. 


md  cow-hidcs,  and  brutal  slave-marts,  and  all 
che  civiliaing  tnstitutions  of  "  hUvos  govemed 
\t  homc,**  have  no  ejnstcnce  in  the  Provinces. 
We  are  better  pleased  that  tbe  wnil  of  mo« 
there  parted  iWun  their  children  in  not  heard. 
in  our  hoiiwhotds, — that  the  momliaing  inflo» 
ences  of  the  slave-breeding  yards  shcmld  cast 
the  balo  of  their  glory  cisewhere.  WTe  know« 
and  we  bloss  God  for  it,  that  the  inKtant  tha 
bondsman  touches  the  soil  of  Britatn,  his 
chains  a^  rent  asundvr ;  and  we  are  proud, 
and  thankful  to  know,  that  amld  the  darkneaft 
and  desolatlon  of  yonr  "tutelage,"  the  longf-* 
ing  captive,  as  he  pines  in  the  night  of  hia, 
bondage,  nc^er  casta  bis  wtstfut  eye  towardä 
the  pole,  without  yeaming  for  that  land  in  * 
the  north,  which  it  lightenn,  as  the  home  of 
liberty.  We  want  not  your  "tutelage'* — 
without  it,  we  are  growing  into  '^powcrftü 
communities.^ 

My  friend,  the  Major,  hasalrcady  givenyoii, 
satisfactory  evidenoe  of  a  truth  which  you 
don*t  like,  I  doubt  not,  to*  hear.  Whcn  you 
inforined  John  Bull  that  your  population  was 
80  rapidly  advancing  to  100,000,000,  why  did. 
you  not  teil  him  that  we  in  the  Canadas  could 
boast  of  a  progrcss  cven  more  surprisingl 
Why  did  you  not  teil  bim  that  during  the  teA 
years  between  1840  and  1S60,  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  Free  States  was  only  45  per 
Cent,  (that  of  Iho  whole  Union  being  83 ij^ 
while  the  grovt'th  of  Upper  Canada  ha8  been 
94  or  95  per  cent.  You  roight  have  told  bim 
that  an  incrcase  of  50  per  cent  has  takexf 
place,  within  the  last  seven  years,  in  tha 
county  of  Quebec ;  but,  as  you  politely  and 
kindly  obscrvc,  **Figures  are  unhandsoma 
thingH  to  introduoe  into  polite  writing,  and 
very  dull,  too,*  but  they  are,  unfortunately* 
ollen  nccessary,  in  this  arithmetical  world.|^ 
Now  that  we  are  dealing  with  figures,  it  may 
be  well  that  you  should  Uy  the  fpllowingasidd 
for  your  next  Irans* Atlantic  epistle : — 

**Tocoinpare  anyofour  eitles  as  to  groarth^ 
with  eitles  of  such  world-wide  repute  as  BoMtoü 
or  New  York,  may  perhapa  be  deemed  aoniowba^ 
too  böld.  Ab  this,  höwevar,  Ia  an  adrenturoua* 
ai^e,  it  may  be  wortli  while,  wert  It  bat  to  prov% 
we  are  not  behind  th«  timea,  to  run  the  hazard. 

**  Begin  we  tben  with  Boston— New  Englandibi 
nqble  capital — which,  taken  all  in  all,  ia  withovili 
question  oiie  of  the  fineat  citiea  In  the  wau^ 


Boaton  coDtained:^ 


•  E^M^ly  wbeo  they  teO  in  ftvor  of  a  BHüth  elafa 
nrerince. 
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Ib  1790, 18,038  tnbabta.  |  In  1880,   81,891  inbabta. 

1810,88.250       "  1840.    98,000       " 

1820,48,298       "       |     1860,186,000      •• 
-»^  World: »Pro^rtM»^  pp.  212,  694. 

"  Divide  the  above  into  two  periods  ofthirty  ycara 
«ach,  Boston  conuined  at  the  cloee  of  the  firet, 
About  two  and  a  half  times  its  nnmber  of  inbabi- 
4ant8  at  the  commencemeDt ;  white  the  cloee  of 
Ihe  second  «hows  three  and  one-tenth  timea  the 
framher  of  the  beginning.  The  population  of  1 860 
Is  eight  times,  or  neariy,  that  of  1790 :  Toronto 
being  in  1850  over  six  times  what  it  was  eighteeo 
jears  before,  to  wit,  in  1882  ;  more  than  76  times 
«hat  it  was  49  jears  befbre,  or  in  1 801 .  Between 
1840  and  1860,  the  increase  is—on  Boston,  46  per 
«ent. ;  on  Toronto,  96.  The  recentcensusmakes 
4he  increaso  between  1842  and  1862 — 100  per 
cont. 

**  New  York,  the  emporiom  of  the  New  World,— 
4tcitj  that  for  its  age,  will,  we  suppose,  vie  with 
mtij  on  earth — uumbered  :— 


In  1840, 812,710  inhbts. 
1860, 617,000      " 


In  1790,    88,181  inhbts. 

1810.    96.878      •• 

1880, 202,648      " 
— ITorWt  Progre$M,  pp.  444,  70L 

**Its  increase  thus  Stands  as  compared  with 
Toronto,  two  and  a  half  times  in  the  twenty  years 
lletween  1880  to  1860,  agatnst  six  times  in  the 
«ighteen  years  between  1882  and  1860,  or  nearly 
«ight  times  in  the  twenty  years  between  1882 
vid  1862 ;  sixteen  times  in  sixty  years  agaiiist 
•eventy-five  in  forty-nine;  sixty-six  per  cent 
tetween  1840  and  1860,  against  ninety-flTe. 

**  Hamilton  contains  now  (1862)  overfive  times 
fti  population  in  1886, — an  interval  of  only  sixteen 
Tears.  In  1860,  Montreal  contained  over  three 
times  that  of  1816;  Quebec  fully  two  and  one- 
«ight  times — now  over  two  and  one-tbird — and 
8orel  about  four  and  one-half  times,  or  6,646 
febabitants  in  the  place  of  1000. 

**  Perchance  we  may  bt  asked  how  our  Gana- 
^Ban  dties  oompare  in  growth  with  Cinclnnati,  or 
6t.  Louis  ?  y ery  hiYorably,  we  reply,  as  the  fol- 
Iowing  statistics  prove : — 

'^  The  population  of  CSncinnati  was  In  1860, — 
when  it  reached  116,690,— about  twelve  times  its 
«mount  in  1820,  (thirty  years  befpre,)  when  it 
■umbered  9,642— L  WorU^t  Progrt%i^  p.  246]  ;— 
while  Toronto  had.  in  the  same  year  (1860)  eigh- 
ieen  times  its  population  in  1817— that  is.  thirty- 
Ihreo  years  before;  and  bas  now  (1862)  over 
lwenty**flre  and  a-haJf  times. 

*'  0avi8*8  Half  Century  (p.  29)  reports  Cincin- 
jttti  at  only  82,000— nearly  24.000  lese  than  the 
Statement  we  have  adopted.  We  give  the  la?:ger 
number,  because  beingprofessedty  takenfrom  the 
«ensus  of  1860,  we  suppose  it  the  moM  oorrect; 
«nd  because  too  we  would  do  our  neiglibor  fuU 
Justice. 

**  Saint  Louis  contained  in  1820,  4,697  inhabi- 
4Mit8 ;  and  in  1860,  70,000—«  trifle  over  fifieen 
Umes  the  previous  number.  Toronto,  as  we  bave 
«een,  had  in  the  latter  year«  eigbteen  times  its 
^opuUUon  in  1817 

*\Durii)g. the  last  thicty  yjears  our  mwth  ha» 
thus.  in  its  rate,  exceeded  that  of  both  these  dties, 
which  among  those  of  the  West  hold  first  rank.*** 


t  Cmiada :  itt  Growth  and  Pm*peota,  br  tha  Rer*  A. 
UiUie.  Toromo.    T.  Mackar,  1803. 


I  am  saro  that  this  information  wfll  ] 
jotL  But  we  have  not  dooe  witb  the  auljeet 
of  the  growth  of  jour  great  Americin  cities. 
If  your  Ictter  have  anj  meaning  at  au — any 
logic — ^yoQ  must  and  yoo  do  coiiTej  the  idca 
that  your  progreas  in  the  great  dties  ofth« 
Republic,  and  genenüy  over  the  Unfon,  hta 
arimn  from  the  &ct  that  your  institotiomt,  u 
opposed  to  ours  and  to  British  ingtitutiona,— 
that  your  energy  as  "inrentive,  intelligent 
daring,  invincible,  and  soond-prindpled  Ame- 
ricans,"  as  opposcd  to  the  stupid,  sluggtah, 
and  indolent  condition  of  CTanadian  and  Britisli 
temperamcnts,  have  made  yoor  chies  and 
States  what  they  are.  Now,  m-hat  are  the 
fiu;ts  of  the  case  ?  Hear  the  tcstimoci  j  of  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  age,  the  celebrated 
Professor  Johnston,  of  Durham  üniTersity. 
I  quote  from  hia  ^^  Notes  on  North  Anuriea^  : 

"New  York  hascertaInTyattraetedinaBT  natfre- 
bom  Aniericans  from  the  interior  of  the  Stete  and 
from  New  Eoglaiid  to  settle  wfthin  Hs  bounds,  for 
the  purposes  of  tralRc,  bat  >t  ha«  drawn  its  mtSm 
increase  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  (the  Eorop- 
ean).  Every  maoufncturing  digtrict  in  Europe^ 
and  every  large  commercial  port  htm  aent  Üf 
agendes  and  branch  estabUnbments  wkk  sNnilar 
trading  objccts.  so  that  during  these  sixty  years 
Now  York  way  be  said  to  have  been  hmSd  by 
Enrope  rather  than  by  the  exertioos  of  America 
herseif.  This  fiict  becomes  more  strikiisf^  wbeo 
we  are  iiiformed  that  at  the  oeusus  of  1845  /«•- 
fifthn  (about  160,000)  of  the  whole  population 
were  foreigners  bom,  and  that.  with  their  diikl- 
ren,  these  lormed  a  considerable  miyority  of  the 
populaUon.  Were  we  to  go  back  to  the  grand- 
children,  how  mnny  persons  of  what  may  be  calied 
real  Americvn  blood  jrould  remain  f*  VoL  %,  pp* 
876-877. 

If  the  figures  were  not  so  nnpolite  and  dol^ 
it  wonld  be  a  capital  subject  were  yoa  to  in* 
form  John  Bull  of  the  enormons  amount  of 
British  ftinds  that  have  been  sent  across  tha 
Atlantic,  and  which  have  so  largely  made  üew 
York  what  it  is.  Yes,  British  energj  and 
British  talent  and  industrj  have  made  Greal 
Britain  the  Workshop  of  the  worid,  have  co- 
vered  the  Island  with  the  monuroents  of  her 
progress,  and  enabied  her  to  send  in  anknown 
mOlions  the  dollars  that  have  built  your  atares, 
erected  your  public  institations,  permeftted 
yoar  country  with  canals  and  railroads,  and 
thus  materially  raised  the  States  to  the  Posi- 
tion which  they  now  so  vauntingly  occopy. 
Honesty  and  candor  would  give  credit  whera 
credit  was  due,  and  no  better  exaraple  cMi  \m 
found  than  New  York,  whcreby  to  shovr  Um 
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Mture  and  aource  of  American  enterprise, 
vhen  Ihat  enterprise  is  really  so  largely  Brit- 
ish in  tbe  elemento  of  popuUUon,  oducadon, 
Boral  principle,  iiidastrj,  w«altb,  and  succeas- 
hü  applicatioD.  To  pass  from  Ne>7  Yoric  to 
Philadelphia,  woald  you  learn  what  Great 
Britain  ia  doing  in  that  ciiy  9  England  admU- 
ledly  has  some  energy,  but  the  ignorant,  idle, 
thrifUeas  Irish,  can  thoy,  in  a  city  of  such 
•arpassing  beanty  and  degance,  have  made 
themseWes  of  any  social  imp«»rtance  f  Ex- 
amine  the  leading  streets,  enter  the  magnifi- 
cent  mansionS)  k>ok  at  the  lofty  and  extensive 
tlores,  and  witness  the  two  or  three-and- 
twenty  croir ded  chiirchcs  in  which  the  Pree- 
by  terians  of  Ulster  worsfaip,  and  the  numerous 
«faurches  where  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
«ssemble,  and  deny,  if  yoa  can,  that  Phil- 
adelphia is  largely  an  Irish  dty.  For  fifty 
jeara  the  north  of  Ireland  has  been  a  great 
Bursery  in  whichthepopulationof  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania  have  Heen  trained  and  edu< 
cated.  And  then,  again,  as  to  funds  and  the 
ainews  of  commerce  in  thiscity  likewise,  very 
inter«8ting  fiurts  could  be  rt-vealed  by  **  fig- 
ures^  as  to  the  share  of  property  in  the  gor^ 
geoiM  hoteis  and  other  buildings  of  this  **  me- 
tropoHs**  which  belongs  to  the  enslaved  British 
eapitallsts,  that  are  trodden  ander  foot  by  a 
bloodtbirsty  aristocracy.  There  are  times  and 
places  among  friends  where  the  truth  ooaes 
oat  Yankees,  friend  Jonathan,  hav«  no  ob- 
jection  that  England  should  build  up  the 
proaperity  of  the  States  by  her  people  and 
tbeir  wealth,  bot  thore  are  prerogatives  which 
it  ia  not  convenieat  even  in  a  land  of  liberty 
.to  accord  to  such  generous  benelactors. 
-  Hearken  to  a  modern  philosopher  of  your  own: 

**  European  tnpUai  and  Suropean  enUrpHte^ 
■  vhiob  bare  been  eageHy  and  extennively  seeking 
ituA  oountry  withlu  tiie  last  tbirty  jedn,  are  now 
Coming  faster  than  ever;  and  pne  reault  uf  it, 
aided  by  some  oihar  ihingts  that  we  could  men- 
tioa,  is  an  extensive  aoü  ioereasiag  Burop^an 
ownership  of  property  in  the  Unaped  Stutes. 
Bhould  thU  procedsadvance  as  rapidly  during  the 
next  ftdy  as  it  has  daring  the  last  thirty  years,*  a 
Itfge  portkm  of  the  United  Sutes  will  be  owned 
in  Europe  and  mostly  in  England.  Alraady  do 
Buropeans  own  the  groater  portion  of  our  public 
debta,  State  and  F^erat,  and  even  of  onr  rall- 
-  voada  and  eanals.  They  own  extensively,  under 
Cover,  large  ainounts  of  the  best  real  eätate  in  our 
seaportd,  and  the  American  fiag  boastfully  flaunta 


over  more  than  one  fine  ship  covertly  owned  im 
England.*  We  may  add  that,  in  New  York  a 
least,  if  not  in  New  Orleans,  not  a  few  of  the  im- 
porting  merchanta  are  foreigners^f  aliens,  who 
have  no  Intention  of  beconiine  citixens,  and  who^ 
in  (hehr  great  bosines^,  invoivmg  niillions  on  mil- 
llons,  pay  no  taxe8.^t 

Für  my  part,  I  see  little  difference  between 
England  building  railroadR,  digging  canalSp 
erecting  stores,  and  contributing  to  commer- 
cial  and  social  prosperity  on  the  east  or  the 
west  Mde  of  the  Atlantia  It  is  England  all 
the  while ;  and  nothing  bat  a  brazen-iaced  in- 
gratitude  and  overweenlng  conceit  that  struts 
and  vapors  in  borrowed  feathcrs  and  unpaid 
gannents,  and  calculates  on  the  ignorance  of 
others,  could  exhibit  such  a  spiiit  as  your 
vain-glorious  epistle  displays. 

It  is  tdckening  to  read  or  hear  the  everlast- 
ing  cxaggeration  and  bombast  of  your  press 
and  orators  on  the  sul)ject  of  your  endless  fer' 
tility  in  invention,  your  progress  in  the  arts^ 
and  the  discoveries  of  your  philosophers. 
Every  paper  in  the  Union  will  praise  and  laud 
to  theskies  '*  the  genius  of  our  great  Ambricah 
ScuLPTOK,  Crawfokd,  and  anon  it  leaks  out 
that  he  is  an  Irishman,  from  Doncgal,  in  the 
north -west  of  Ireland.  Agnculture  would 
become  a  losing  concem  only  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  American  farmers — and  lol 
sotne  reaping  macbines  have  been  inwnUd 
and  paid  for  or  rewarded  in  ScoOand  and 
others  in  Northumberland,  in  England !  Lon- 
don resounds  with  the  fame  of  American  pro- 
ductions,  and  by  and  bye  it  is  found  that  the 
solid  and  useful  articles  have  come  out  of  the 
hands  of  English  mechanica,  and  the  fitncifhi 
and  ornamental  have  been  produced  by  the 
French  or  Italian  artißcer,  whose  skill  and 
taste  were  matured  in  Paris  or  Florence  I  To 
quote  again  from  Profensor  Johnston : — 

**  To  appreciate  the  füll  force  of  what  is  sald 
in  regard  to  American  mechank»  and  American 
mechanical  skill,  it  is  neceesary  to  be  aware  ot  the 
kind  of  men  with  wbom  tbeir  Workshops  are  flUed. 
I  went  iuto  some  of  the  machiue-ahops,  where 
the  materials  für  the  now  line  of  steamers  «imm 
in  process  of  maimfacture,  and  heard  aJfaPa 
every  working  man  talking  with  either  an  Sngliih 
or  a  Scottish  toiigu«. 

**  I  have  a  clever  Englishman  in  my  Workshop,** 


•  llie  ferv  prffMMl  ki  wkaeh  jomr  camury  hM  so  rapidly 
•dvaiiced.  Uave  you  f  ratUnde  to  the  people  wiio  helped 
700  lurward  ?    Tk«  werkl  oa»  iwlfe  I 


•  Whal  ponkm  of  thr  "  Collins  Uiie  of  Öl»  amcre »»  m 
reaily  Aoiericau  aiid  \%hal  Ejigluh  ?  Kigure«  could  «how, 
aiid  ihe  «teain  aiid  vapor  of  Aiuericau  brafgadocio  mi^ 
be  otndea'ied  a  tnfle  t 

t  The  writer  might  have  added  Philadelphia,  Bostan, 
Baltimore,  Cic 

l  Public  Ledger  and  Transcript.    Pniladeipbia.    Fati, 
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irid  a  wMesale  Iwiilfrart  aweluuit  ef  PkAidfl. 
^k  to  me,  ^AOd  if  lor  lSiM;liib  ardcle  b  wamed 
tbat  we  have  narer  mad«,  f  «and  for  bin  and  tuk 
kin  if  lia  can  bara  H  aiada  for  ma  aad  ba  has 
Merer  fidlad  na  jet.* 

Well  and  ttuthfany  maj  tbe  learaed  Ph>- 
fesaor  add : — 

**  Workshops  filled  wHb  Britisb  irorlunen  are 
Britiib  Workshops^  oti  wütcbarer  ride  of  tbe 
Atlantic  tb«7  maj  be,  aad  eogfaica  laade  bj  tbem 
are  Brititb  eoginet ;  ao  that  we  ia  rcality  teel  dq 
jealouflj  in  beipg  beateo  bj  ourseWea." — iTote»  on 
Jfor^  Amtriea,  toi,  2.  p,  S84. 

Tbe  manly,  generoos  and  frank  spirita  of 
jodr  Republic  would  be  independent  enongb, 
especially  wben  they  are  abroad,  to  admlt  tbe 
truth  of  tbese  positions.    Thej  know  tbat  ft 
was  lÜüropean  ciiterprize  tbat  flrst  peopled 
joqr  sborea,— it  was  tbe  free  spirit  of  British 
liberty  that  foanded  all  your  valuable  social 
instHationSy^ft  was  tbe  bealtbftil  stream  of 
British  population  and  British  weaKh  and 
British  religion  that  has  carried  your  Union 
jbrward,  and  by  wholesome  inftisions  from 
year  to  year  has  Icavened  many  a  cormpted 
pection  of  the  country.    I  say  your  Citizens 
wben  abroad,  have  coarage  then,  to  avow  thi») 
*-'for  aller  all  what  ha^e  you  (hat  Is  not  Bri- 
tish, ezcept  Mormonfsm  and  the   Bicksitc 
Quakers.    *Your  religion,  your  Hterature — but 
jnore  of  this  anon,  your  laws  so  far  as  they 
are  valuablo — all — all  are  British.    Tou  have 
'a  Wide  territory  and  prairies  that  inTite  the 
atranger.    Britain  caroe  and  bought  at  tbe 
beginning,  an4  sends  to  you,  from  season  to 
aeason,  that  which  makes  you  as  a  natton 
what  you  are.    Speak  then  of  your  prosper- 
jty,  but  give  the  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
Remerober  **  Quifaeitper  alterumfaeit  per 
$4^  and  be  assured  that  if  yoy  are  not  asharoed 
of  your  ingratitude  all  intelUgent  people  know, 
as  Professor  Johnston**  has  well  observed : — 

«*  Tbe  poorast  Irith  ioMnigruits  wbo  laad  at  Nev 
Tork,  Boüon,  Philadelphia,  or  New  Orleans  bring 
wHh  them  some  money,  tha  gceater  aumber 
«•aagh  to  paj  the  traTelKng  expenaes  of  thelr 
^HsUie^  to  buj  a  piece  of  laod,  and  to  majntaln 
iBin  for  a  jear.  The  fare  lüona  from  New  Tork 
lo  Obloago  in  IHi^yis,  Is  $15  a  haad,  whkh  is 
about  £10  for  a  man  and  bis  wUe  aad  iwo  ebüdran. 
Tbe  ttigÜsh,  and  Scotck,  and  Garman  eenignmts, 
-appear  lo  be  better  and  mor«  tboughtfull.?  pro- 
▼fdad  Ibr  than  the  Iriab ;  bot  Pafi  raf ge<i  caat, 
as  the  captahis  of  steamers  know  well,  oüHen  eon- 
•eals  roore  goM  than  the  deeentergannentsof  the 


•  larafondofqooiiiif  frnni»' JVo/>«»«r«.»»bec»tt»ethey 
ait  «pnreeklH  iii  Ih«  Smim,  wktlber««  Scbool-iny;^?'^ 
FMdkf»,  Tooih-dimwei»,  fttfbe»,  or  TMcben  oTTbe- 


eni%i«ats  froM  olbcr  cotOMriea.  Taking  licb  aad 
poor  together  it  is  a  Tety  moderate  awuiption, 
tbat  the  eroigranti^  on  an  avertge,  earry  oai  £ia 
a  head,  whiob  fer  tbe  tao,00O,  who  land  at  Kew 
Tork  alaaa,  makaalbe  awa  er£2.000,QQ0  stctfipg. 
addad  aft  once  to  tbe  oMKiej  oapital  of  theifiatrid« 
throngh  which  they  paaa,  aad  in  whicb  they  aettle. 
Then,  a  Single  tear^  bbor  ef  tbi«  2<)0,009,  In  a^ 
caltnral  c^erattona  opaa  new  land,  nv^tii  add,  at 
leaal  £6  a  head,  or  aaotber  £1,000,000  to  tbe  capi- 
tal  of  the  Kew  Statea,  while  the  incrcaMd  coo- 
raroption  of  itnported  articies  bj  the  added  pvo- 
ponSen,  aagmaata  the  Federal  rcvenne  «hieb  ip 
deri^ed  from  tha  datica  leried  opoii  iaoports. 

*'  H  is  jftirrpe,  aoi  Am^riem,  tiierefbre,  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  United  States 
— European  capkal.  European  band«  and  Eoro- 
pean  energr.  If  mU  ikt  nmtim-barm  Americmmt^ 
not  behig  the  tona  9r  gvandtons  af  Eoropeani^ 
were  ti»  ät  down  and  fold  their  hands  ait<f  yo  to 
fleep^  the  progreas  of  tbe  coontry  would  acarre  be 
a  whit  lera  rapid«  ao  long  as  peace  betwven  Arne» 
rica  and  Earopa  is  aMuntabied.'*  Vol.  S,  pp.  246-6. 

And  aow,  fHeod  Jonathan,  do  not  the  actoal 
Ibets  of  the  caaa,  doea  not  the  retattre  conditm 
ofyonr  States  and  dtiea  bear  cot  aO  Üiat  ia 
affirmed  in  Mb  extract,  and  tbe  precf^ng 
obsermtiona.  If  all  y<rar  progre«,  and  the 
greatness  of  yoor  gtoy,  is  real  America»^ 
{Hire  and  unaduRerated— free  from  Hie  baae 
blood  and  truckihig  i^irits  of  tbe  Britisliera 
— why  bas  Bkth,  fin  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  Wilmington,  tn  North  Garolnia — why  hare 
Richmond,  b  Virginia,  and  Naahyine,  ia 
Tennespea — why  bare  naarly  eirery  towa 
and  dlstrid  north  nf  Boston,  and  neari j  every 
oity  and  distjict  aonth  of  BaHimore,  ataod  füS, 
or  at  least,  adTMiced  with  tardy  stepp  ?  Wby 
hate  they  not  been  enridied,  and  atitBolated, 
and  sostainad,  aad  carried  fcrward  by  tbe 
energy ,  and  wMtb,  aad  merality  «f  the  Brhisb 
hmnigrants.  New  Tork,  Albany,  Boilahi, 
Pittaburgh,  PtMadelpIna,  Baltinore,  CibH- 
aatti,  St  Leuia,  Chicago  aMeTery  place  withia 
the  inflaenee  oTche  üfe-gfiriffigasd  Kfc^napific- 
ing  streim  ba^e  grown  asrapidly  asthe  goofd 
ofA>nah?  Ifitbeaaid  that  tbe KewEi^nd 
States  lie  lo  tbe  north,  aad  bare  a  poor  .sml— 
does  not  Canasta  Esst  lle  fbrther  horth  T  or  is 
cliaiate  toWanapology  fer  the  Yankee,  but 
not  for  the  Oanadlanf  Ia  a  warn  rliHMle 
to  account  ßw  the  slereotyped  ecmdftion  of  Ihe 
Sonih,  ntttwithstanidutg  theadTantagee  of  '*  oor 
InfltitotMmsl''  B«w  oonas  H  then,  that  Oiar- 
leston,  Satahnäh.  Mobile,  and  New  OHearm, 
the  dlifis  wtiich  ooDtaln  ihe  largest  imprraaiöo 
of  BiMib  rwldeota,  aad  paaaeaa  the  JavjipBai 
British  trade,  aia  the  eitfes  thatuke  rank  nOrt 
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in  Order  ta  tiM  Briti^  mtde  cum  of  the  midr 

DonH  deccWe  yoursel^  frieiid  JonAthap,  or 
think  ihat  otbers  afe  deceived  fts  to  the  caitöo 
o(  the  great  prosperity  of  the  middle  State» 
and  eitles  of  the  Union.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconßin  have  floarished  just  In  proportion 
to  the  ratio  of  the  European  element  that  h<^i 
settl.ed  in  thcm  respectively.  And  so  also  with 
the  eitles  and  smaller  towna — Go  where  you 
will,  to  Fron-works,  to  Goal  regions,  and  tö 
iowns  rising  up  in  sach  ncighborhoods,  and 
every  where  you  find  ^terprKie  and  progress 
associated  with  the  presence  and  inflnenco  of 
(he  foreign  element.  And  (hrther  still,  the 
dktricts  and  cities  pf  the  Union  that  receive 
Ihe  first  shock  of  this  impetus,  are  galvanizcd 
into  the.  greatcst  prosperity.  Why  is  New 
York  '*a  mctropolls"  and  Wheeüng,  or  San- 
dusky  places  of  moderate  importance  t  Why 
is  Philadelphia  growing  apace,  and  bidding 
fair  to  outstrip  New  York,  whilc  St.  Louis,  or 
Cleveland  lag  behindf  Siipply  because  the 
Clements  of  thcir  prosperity — a  healthy,  indus- 
trious,  toiling  popuUtion,  are  annualty  landed 
on  their  wharves,  and  as  many  remain  as  suf- 
fice  to  carry  them  forward,  while  the  others,  in 
finding  their  way  to  theinterior,  confer  similar 
advantages  on  the  districts  and  cities  that  He 
on  the  paih  of  thcir  westward  joumey.  Here 
you  find  a  Solution  of  the  problem  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  Eastcm  cities,  followed  by  the 
growth  of  others  lying  still  farther  to  the 
WeslÄ-ard; — here  also,  fnend  Jonathan,  we 
have  an  important  principle  in  its  connectiop 
with  the  towns  and  cities  of  Canada. — I  like 
to  quote  from  '*  Professoiv,**  it  is  i^most  as 
genteel  as  to  sbake  hands  with  a  Judge,  or  a 
Govemor : — 

**It  n  tbotughtlett  lo  trayellera,  to  contratt  the 
towns  of  BaflfAlo,  Rochester,  and  O>frej;o,  on  the 
New  York  siile  of  the  Lakes,  with  Colburn,  at  the 
moath  of  the  WeHand  OannI,  on  the  Gunadian 
•ide  of  Lake  Brie— of  trith  Toi<onio  and  Kingston, 
on  the  oppotite  coast  of  Lake  Oiiurio ;  to  draw 
eonparisoB«,  uniaTorable  to  Caoadi«in  energj  and 
enterprise,  frem  the  relative  prosperity  of  theie 
tevenü  places.  There  is  <tuke  as  inuch  energy  iti 
the  blood  of  Upper  Canada,  as  there  is  in  the 
British  und  Qerman  blood  of  «restem  New  York. 
Bat  tfa«  local  poMtion  of  tkese  tovni  of  Upper 
Osfiaiia,  and  th«  eondkioB  of  the  Inner  conntry, 
Ibrbids  thefr  beeomfaig,  for  many  J^ars,  eqaal  to 
•ize,  or  in  wealth  to  the  towns  f  have  named. 
gi^pose  Ck>ibiini,  like  Buflalo^  being  at  the  head 


of  OMia^  navigation,  had  aa  fau^ge  and  grbwitig  it 
popuhiAon  Miind  it,  abd  as  extenave  änd  valua* 
ble  woetem  territory  before  it,  and  iho4  tht  Afi^A* 
way  from  Europe  Uy  thraugh  ü  inMetidofihmuyfk 
Buffaloy  tiien  Colbum  wonld,  have  rivslfod  or  ev 
ceeded  Buffalo,  erea  at  this  eariy  period  of  thei^ 
several  histories.  Bat  this  slow  town  of  Colbum^ 
«8  many  have  calied  it,  ha«,  nevertheles^  a  great 
future. before  it.  The  natural  outlet  of  this  Wes- 
tern n^ou  is  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  -  The  $ri« 
Oanal.  it  alreody'anable  to  accomuiödate  its  traißo. 
As  this  increases  with  the  growth  ot  the  North- 
West^m  Sutes,  more  and  more  oi  it  liiust  proceed 
by  th^  Canadian  caniüs  and  waters,  änd  drop  its 
fertilizing  contributiöns  as  it  passes  through  the 
country.  With  the  iBettJement  of  the  interior  also^ 
and  the  increaseoftbe  raeänsefinter-cominnnica- 
tion,  Toronto,  as  tke  BHttiril  coarSe  of  the  crosa> 
country  traffic  from  Lake  Huron,  and  Kingstoi^ 
from  its  Situation  at  the  head  of  the  St.  Law^neeü 
wHl  both  become  seats  of  commerctal  weaMi,  and 
towns  of  poHtksal  iinporunee.**-^Ab<M.oa  North 
Am^ricOt  Tol  2,  pp.  246-7. 

When  you  «ddresspd  oor  Tciwrable  parent^ 
had  you  sei  h^ctrt  him  a  Ml  array  of  idl  your 
mlles  aAd  acre$  ef  territory,  had  you  tokl  hinfc 
of  your  towns  and  eitles,  of  your  <!6mfmerc« 
and  social  prosperity,  stid^  in  tbe  bnguage  of 
Alial  gratitude,  expressed  a  becomlng  thank- 
fblnecs  ibr  the  people  and  the  nueAns  that  mad# 
you  «-Hat  you  are ; — ^had  yo«  noC  toMnifesteA 
the  sapercSlibiis  pertness  of  the  upstairt^  th« 
mor\<rre1  smartneas,  Chat  Yankee  ignofanc^ 
receives  as  wit;->had  you  said,  hi  the  genial 
öpirit  of  a  gratehil  bosom,  "  BehoM,  O  parent  t 
raised  up  by  Providencc  to  the  bighest  rank  of 
nations — ^behold  the  prosperity  6fthych!Idreil 
on  the  WeRtom  Continont!  Mightier  tliaii 
Greoce,  and  the  parent  of  more  blessings  t* 
the  world  thaa  Roine — behoM  in  the  hearty 
Hie  and  vigorous  pulse  of  this  yoUng  nation^ 
and  in  the  giovit  i^rides  and  manly  growth  tt 
our  kindred  ncighbors,  the  guaraYitee  that  IT 
in  the  East  the  sun  of  thy  gktnr  should  set,  it 
«rill  shine  ooward  in  ihli  Western  World  ^ith 
a  lustre  that  is  peri(;miial  !^  bad  you  not,  ift 
exhtbitiTig  your  condition,  shown  a  hatred  of 
Britain,  and  of  eyery  country  and  people  coiv 
nected  with  Brittin,  that  was  not  even  rciled 
by  the  appearance  of  gravky,  the  cahn  of  your 
seif  oomplaoency  would  not  have  been  ruffled 
by  this  communk:ation.  You  might  have  des- 
canted  on  your  greatncss,  and  truthfnlly  said, 
behold  the  influenoe  of  our  British  origin  evea 
in  the  legislation  of  our  Empire  State.  Yob 
might  have  pointed  to  the  following  table,  ia 
whichaninstroctivelessoniscontalned.  Read 
it|  I  besoech  you,  aad  ponder  it  weH  :-* 
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By  tbe  Motber*S 
•ide. 

72 

6 
10 

9 

9 

1 
10 


Thbie  MhfMfin^  the  inßuenee  of  BriHtk  blood  im  ihe 
LegtMläiwt  oftke  8tmU  of  Ntw  Ymrk : 

*  Iki  the  year  1850,  tbere  wer«  of  128  membera, 
the  anderiDentioned  membera  denceoded  froni  a 
IMrentagc  froin  the  father*i  or  mother'i  aide,  that 
•hcwed  a  national  origin,  n  followB : — 

By  the  Faiher>f 
•ide. 

England 77  . . 

Wales 10  .. 

•  Scotland 10  .. 

Ireknd 8  .. 

HolUmd 11  .. 

France    7  . . 

Gehnanj 4  .. 

So  that  ft?e-8iztb8  of  the  whole  were  from 
the  British  Islands  bj  the  &ther*s  side,  and 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  from  England. 
Tou  might  havo  pointed  to  your  anny,  also, 
and  while  expatiating  on  the  martial  achiere- 
ments  in  Mexico,  jou  might  have  honestly 
admitted  that  a  great  proportioo  of  your  troops, 
both  Tolunteers  and  r^^Uura,  were  natire- 
bom  Irishmen,  and  so  largely  was  this  the 
oase,  ihat  many  of  your  volunteer  regiments 
were  in  this  particular  quite  remarkable.* 
Tou  might  have  hinted,  also,  at  your  obliga- 
tions  in  the  world  of  Uterature.  You  might 
liave  Said  that  the  great  mass  of  all  the  books 
in  your  public  libraries  and  in  the  studies  of 
your  ministers,  and  on  the  sheWes  of  your 
bookstoreR,  were  either  printed  in  Britain,  or 
reprints  of  the  Standard  works  of  Ihe  father- 
land.  You  might  bare  said  that  in  no  country 
does  a  greater  deluge  flow  frora  the  press  than 
in  tbeUnited  States ;  but  that  the  works  which 
•eil  and  keep  their  place,and  inform  and  educate 
your  men  of  intellect  and  leaming,  are  mainly 
British.  You  might  have  said  that  in  1862, 
there  were  1288  books  printed  in  the  United 
States,  of  whioh  82*2  were  British  reprints, 
leaTing  960,  of  all  kinds  and  siaes,  as  the  pro- 
doee  of  the  American  mind, — that  these  822 
wou'd  live  and  seil,  and  that  of  the  966,  as 


*  Dnrinx  the  war  of  1812.14.  juM  Ix^fore  ona  of  ihe 
aetinru  iiear  Wwihinffton.  the  eiiflUh  and  Americna 
tmop«  were  wpnmted  hy  a  «iream.  Mrhich  pcwiiioa  ibey 
•ccupird  ontil  the  falinwing  day.  In  the  twihf^t  an  Arne, 
•ricttii  «oldier  «pproached  ibe  «trearo.  aod  iu  a  loud  voice 
calied  over.  '"  1«  there  any  oiie  ihere  from  .SaiiUfield  [a 
maricet  town  m  the  couuty  iif  Dnwii.  Ireland]  V*  "*  Vea,*> 
•aid  a  British,  aoldier  **  1  am  fmro  Saiuifield ;  who  are 
you  V*  ^'  Oh.  mv  name  is  Jaine«  ThtHnp»tm :  what  do 
tbev  oall  you  ?'*  ^^  William  Youii|r  *'  ''  How  buif  are  you 
'iu  Ameritra.  and  where  do  you  come  ftom.  and  who  was 
your  ^ther  ?  These  q«»^ons  were  ausvi-vtred.  and  tbe 
feiiealoines  and  binhplacesof  ibe  twu  youiif  meu  setlled. 
who  were  bort»  wiibin  a  nwle  of  eaoh  other.nnd  iheir  hl«-. 
torte«  irared.  Arter  a  leiwibenrd  oonveraution.  in  whicb 
Ihoy  reuewed  Ihrlr  acquHiiitance.  one  oC  th«*m  said.-^ 
••U«»od  uiwbi.**  -»Good  lüshi  "  said  the  other.  They 
parted.  and  nezt  day  tbis  Briiisher  au4  this  Amtrietm 
wer«  hßt  to  Qk9  in  oyvial  combat 


many  as  were  piHered  from  the  BriMth  an- 
thors*  would  lire,  also,  but  that  befcft  tbi 
year  was  expired,  the  great  ma<ss  would  be  m 
the  dead  sea  of  oblirion.    Perfaaps  you  deired 
your  conscience  by  the  following  stow«!  :— 
*'  It  is  also  a  happy  sign,  which  I  get  from  Uw 
publishers,  that  the  best  books  generaüy  sdl 
best, — by  which  I  mean,  solid,  well-written, 
instructiTe  books, — not  your  Reynolds*  tod 
Ainsworth*8  romances,  but  the  works  ofMac- 
aulay,  Carlyle,  De  Quincey,  Alison,  Bulwer, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bancroft,  Prescott^Irrin^ 
&c**    Be  asBured    that  eren  this  array  of 
names,  British  ps  they  are, — the  last  three 
honored  ones  excepted, — gives  no  adequftt» 
idea  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Union  to  Bri- 
tish mind  and  British  talent     In  the  deptrt- 
ments  of  science,  antiquities,  dassics,  history, 
and  every  branch  that  is  profound  and  inflo^ 
ential  on  the  nation's  mind,  your  only  refuge 
is  in  the  intellcctual  wealth  of  Britain  and  the 
Continent 

So  for  I  have  becn  compelied  to  go,  in  tm- 
dicating  Britain,  even  in  attempting  to  expUin 
the  relatitre  position  of  the  Statesand  Canada 
The  age  and  circumstances  of  the  Middh 
States — the  placcs  which  have  prospercd— 
when  compared  with  Uie  British  ProTiocei, 
ai^  adequate  to  accotmt  fbr  their  respectife 
development  "Retardcd  by  our  slaTcryT 
We  cast  the  slander  back  with  indignationt 
We  possess  all  fi-eedom  for  healthy  sodal  ae- 
tion  and  under  the  care  of  a  libenü,  generom 
goyemroent  we  are  growing  apace  in  all  the 
Clements  of  a  stable,  healthy,  and  free  nation- 
altty.  Our  libcrty  has  not  become  anarth- 
ical,  and  our  legislation  is  not  a  synonym  for 
flagitious  turpitudeanddisgracefiil  pecolatioo. 
Our  Judges  wcar  unsullied  ermine,  and  our 
laws  are  not  the  spawn  of  bribery  and  oat- 
ruption.t  There  are  departments  in  which 
we  conccde  your  superiorily.  Our  haus  of 
legislation  have  never  yet  become  a  boxias 


*  Afain  and  again.  whea  London  imbKshers  ban 
bean)  a  good  report  of  a  work  iu  Aroerio«.  ajid  have  pi»- 
eured  and  pohlished  it,  they  have  leanied  lo  ihcir  ranNM 
froin  aiMHber  Umdon  hou«e.  that  iiis a  Bmiah  copyiiffM 
with  a  new  uanie  aud  «dditioiis  or  rahiraeiiona— and  iboi 
their  capital  is  lost  by  ihe  speeolation.  Ouc  iHnormM 
mutkor  in  well  knouni  to  huy  Enj^lish  works  cut  oat  tbs 
thie  paffe,  bash  the  volmne.  and  pohlisb  it  under  bis  owa 
name,  beiiig  sore  that  aooM of  theia  will  seil! 

t  See  *'Poliiios  Ibr  American  Cbrisiian«^  andaütk« 
pariiidioals  thal  oan  aflbrd  lo  speak  ooL  Tbe  iai«  iiea 
we  bave  heard  of  Conxre«s  puriiy  U  ihe  ataiemei«i  thal  t 
bill  has  not  yet  passed  (which  ceiiainly  ^i^ld  bare  be<« 

Sranted  long  ago).  as  ouly  $800.000,  wn»  the  ^pnü  to  b» 
iTided  amonc  Iheae  pamoUoaoiM  of  pority  and  frvedo«. 
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ring,  and  our  Senators  consult  not  at  the  pis- 
toTs  roouth.  Our  Judges  are  men  in  whom 
aU  classes  can  confide,  for  they  are  not  the 
nominees  of  the  rabble,  and  thej  hold  their 
Office  as  the  dlspensers  of  law^  and  equity. 
We  can  produoe  no  parallel  in  any  section  of 
oor  coantry  to  the  nnhallowed  abominations 
that  prevail  in  the  States,  from  the  East  to  the 
We  t  Woddyou  llke  a  specimen?  Take 
the  föUowing : — 

A  RBXA.RKABLK  SciNi. — "On  Sattifda j  last  the 
thocking  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  cur  city,  of  a 
criminal  indictment  being  brought  into  one  of  oar 
Courts  against  the  jndgee  themselves.  Men  whose 
awom  Office  it  is  to  hear  mnd  determine  cases  of 
all^ed  Tiolation  of  law  are  themaeWea  arraigned 
as  criminais  of  the  worst  sort  I  It  will  not  strike 
oar  distant  readera  with  all  the  force  it  does  tbose 
Hving  on  the  spot,  bnt  it  is  an  event  which  de- 
aerves  to  be  pondered  far  and  wide,  as  a  practica! 
comment  opon  the  theory  of  govemment  The 
pttbKe  have  long  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  de- 
-gree  of  proügacy  and  cormption  exists  in  the 
gorerning  Councils  of  this  city  not  elsewhere  easily 
matched.  At  last  the  preyalent  impresdou  has 
takea  the  shape  of  actual  testiinony,  and  the  truth 
distanees  ezpectation.  A  Grand  Inquest,  eharged 
with  the  duty  of  InTestigating  the  rumoured  mal- 
feasanees  of  our  city  officiala,  came  into  court  on 
fiatnrday  Ust,  and  after  recittng  sundry  instances 
#f  oormption  which  hadcome  to  their  notice,  and 
more  ihan  hinting  that  there  were  other  and  gros- 
ser eaaes  of  frand  in  high  Station  which,  but  for 
theeonni^ing  absenee  ofwitiiessee  or  their  refusal 
to  testify,  they  should  have  presented  for  judicial 
fairestigation,  they  deliberately  presented  two  out 
of  the  äree  judges  on  the  bench  before  them  as 
guihy  of  bribery  and  mostshamelesscorrupdon  !** 
— jr«i9  York  ludependeni,  Mareh  8,  1853. 

Cr,  perhaps  you  prefera  specimen  from  the 
West  ?    If  so,  here  is  one  at  band : — 

^The  aubject  of  duelling  is  attractlng  attention, 
and  an  effort  made  to  ennct  a  stringent  law,  and 
such  an  one  as  can  be  put  in  force.  It  is  wanted 
bad  enough  through  the  Clements  of  Califoniia : 
Society  is  such,  that  ^iolence  will  exist,  and  per- 
sonal rencontres  will  take  place.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  the  Honorable  Judge  Murray  at- 
tacked  Mr.  Conner,  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
fi>r  speaking  in  a  free  and  open  manner,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Legislature.  A  short  tiuie  since,  two 
members  of  the  great  California  Legislature  had 
a  personal  conflict  on  the  boat  going  ap  to  the 
eapital.  General  Estel  talked  about  personal  sat- 
islaccion  and  responaibility,  &c,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoose,  the  other  day  ;  and  here  in  town,  a  Judge 
of  the  Sopertor  Court,  had  a  personal  rencontre 
with  a  public  admiiiistrator.  The  former  is  a  man 
loCally  unfttted  for  the  Office,  but  no  matter,  he  is 
only  one  In  a  long  category  of  simiiar  tricky  offi- 
cials.*^ — Exitactfrom  Letter  from.  San  FrancUcOy 
Jan.  81,  1658.    8«*  Tnm9eHpt,  Mareh  8,  1853. 

Need  I  adrert  to  the  murders  which  bare 
made  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
fiMioas  all  the  world  orer,  vrhieb  la  the  second 


city  have  seriously  a£focted  the  value  of  pro^ 
perty,  and  in  the  last  so  torrified  the  inhabil^ 
ants  that  churches  have  been  dosed  in  fbr 
evenings  through  dread  of  the  savage  aii# 
reckless  population?  Need  I  reroind  you  of 
your  leading  dtics,  the  tragedies  of  your  fir^ 
men*s  flghts  and  murderous  roobs — and  youth» 
pervading  your  towns  with  knives  and  revoiF> 
▼ers,  have  given  you  a  deserved  snd  world-wid5 
reputation.  Are  not  even  your  policemea 
armed  with  pistols,  and  in  the  exercise  of  m- 
martial  Uw,  as  if  it  were  a  time  of  siege  or 
armed  occ;upation,  are  they  not  calied  upon  to- 
shoot  your  rufSans  down?  And  yet,  in  &c» 
of  all  this,  you  have  the  temerity  to  say,  "It 
is  certain  that  there  is  more  public  order  ia 
the  United  States  than  anywherc  eise ! !"  Obl 
spirit  of  the  Cockney  Dickens,— is  this  th» 
chicping  of  the  Bat,  or  the  crowing  of  the  Ban- 
tam? 

We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  progress,  and 
we  can  ezbibit  our  "  ßgures  "  when  assailed. 
We  desire  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  amity  whero 
amity  can  be  maintained, — but  as  fiur  as  th» 
ratio  of  population,  the  spirit,  industry,  com- 
fort,  morality  and  general  happiness  of  our 
people  are  concemed,  we  yield  to  no  nation  oa 
earth.  We  have  already  ezhibited  a  spedmea 
of  our  progress,  in  this  letter,  and  there  im 
abundance  of  the  same  material  ready  at  band. 

The  connexion  of  Imports  and  Exports  witk 
a  people*8  industry  and  oomfort  is  obvious — 
how  then  do  our  people  stand  in  relation  t0 
some  uf  these  points  when  oompared  with  tho 
United  States?  The  following  retums  wüL 
shew:— 

**  The  total  customs  received  into  the  Treasurj 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  Juno 
SOth,  1849,  amounted,  as  given  by  the  American 
Almanacfor  1851,  to  $28,846,788  82  oenta— tha» 
is,  between  eloven  and  twelve  times  the  customs 
of  Canada  (£615,694  18s.  8d.— $2,462,778  74 
cts.)  with  a  population  more  than  fifteen  timeo 
ours. 

"  The  value  of  the  producta  of  the  United  State« 
exportedin  1849,  was  $182,666,955— ^mmoo» 
Almanac^  1861,  p.  172)--Ie8sthan  thirteen  timea 
eure  in  1850  (£2,679,998,  or  $10,679,992)  for  a. 
population  fifteen  times  ns  large. 

*'  Between  the  value  of  the  Imports  of  the  tw» 
countries,  for  the  years  specified,  the  differenoo 
18  still  greater,  those  of  the  States  being  under 
nine  times  ours — to  wit — $147,857,489 — ^againit 
£4,245,517  or  $16,982,068.** 

The  intelligcnce  ofa  people  is  shewn  notbjr 
the  number  of  the  Newspapers  they  posscsi^ 
so  much  as  by  the  intellectoal  and  moiiL 
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«levation  of  their  Contents.  Jodgcd  bjr  thiH 
^ritefion,  n  tnore  denonUtzing  agency  than  a 
gttat  poii  km  of  jour  Repsblican  prcaa  u^ 
fcflown  to  be,  could  exist  in  no  countty.  Ita 
Til«  slang,  ita  descendfing  to  tho  lere!  of  the 
h^etii  in  tone  and  aeniiinent,  matead  of  lifttng 
the  readers  to  a  higlier  and  porer  poaition,  itü 
mirderous,  reckless  attarka  oii  cbaracter,  itP 
'^aodering  to  the  prtjodices  and  panRiona  of 
the  mob,  are  deplorable,  and  lamcnted  bj  the 
JDoral  and  virtuoua  of  your  people.  And  yet 
ia  Diunbera  we  can  compare  with  you,  and  in 
4alent  we  feel  that  we  are  not  behrnd : — 

'*  Mr.  Smith  teil«  us  that  the  nanil>er  of  newt- 
yapero  in  Canada  in  1810  was  five,  which  were  all 
publiahed  in  the  Lower  Province.  KhigBton  hn» 
ftow,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  an  many ;  Hamilton 
tun,  I  belicTe,  one  moi«;  Quebec  somewbere 
aboat  twice,  and  Montreal  and  Toronto  eacli  o>ore 
Ihaii  thrice  the  numbcr.  Canada  West,  which  in 
Ihat  joar  bod  none,  and  only  eight  or  ten  whcn 
Bouchette  published,  (vol.  1,  p.  111,)  niusc,  I  coii- 
«lüde,  from  a  Ibt  I  bare  juflt  seen,  have  ever 
ninety— not  much  probnbly  nnder  a  hundred. 
The  whole  nnmber  in  the  Province  I  cannot  posi- 
tively  say  ;  but  |udge  it  man  be  at  leaat  a  handred 
and  fifty— or  thirty  to  one  what  it  woa  foriy-iwo 
years  ago. 

**  Thi«,  I  am  dleposed  to  belteve,  oar  friends  on 
tiMOtherside  would  call  goin^  ahend,  Ninety 
whero  within  the  meniory  of  by  no  meana  **  tlic 
otdeKt  inhabiunt  **  there  Verc  none»  they  would, 
at  all  eventSf  recognise  aa  a  very  credible  advance. 

^  On  few  things  do  oar  neighbort  pridc  tn«m- 
•otves  more,  justiy  webelievcs  than  ou  thotr  newg- 
paper9.  Tet,  young  as  we  are,  we  have  nothing 
io  fear  from  compariaon  even  bere. 

**  The  number  ol  newapapcra  in  the  United 
,6tato8,  as  stated  by  Da  via  in  bis  Half  Century 
(p.  93)  was  200  "  as  nearlv  as  can  be  ascertjiined,** 
hl  1800;  859  in  1810;  l^UOO  in  1880;  1,400  in 
,l%\0\  and  in  1860  about  1,800.  Of  thia  Usi 
nnmbor  871  were  in  the  New  England  St»u*s,  and 
460  in  New  York.  The  ITor Wt  Progregg  (p.  44fl) 
feports  1 ,565  in  1 889.  A  calcubitk>n  I  have  lately 
•een  reckons  theni  now  1,800. 

**Taking  thia  latter  as  thvir  present  nnmber  the 
Wippty  would  be,  fai  proportion  to  population, 
equal  to  abont  180  to  us ;  or  90  to  Canada  West, 
which  is  rather  nnder  than  over  the  faet.** 

And  farther  still  on  the  all  important  subject 
«f  education,  we  have  nothing  to  be  aahamcd 
f^^  althoagh  we  have  yet  much  io  do,  as  the 
Country  is  opencd  up  to  the  increase  of  our 
people.  The  following  particalar^  derived 
^ttem  the  Chief  Snperintendent  the  Rev.  Dr* 
Ry6r8on*8  vefy  valuable  Report  for  18Ö0,  are 
wort  h  7  of  your  Observation  : — 

**The  number  of  Common  Schools  in  Operation 
In  1846  was  2,589;  containing  101,912  puplls. 
And  being  sustained  at  an  cxpense  of  £67,906 
19a.  Id.  In  1850,  the  schoolti  numbered  8,059, 
•od  the  popila  151,891 ;  wHb  an  eapenditare  of 


£88,429  8«.  l^d.— an  iacreaae  of  470  «n  Ike 
schools;  49,979— ck)ee  oo  ifty  perceat,— oothe 
pupils;  and,  on  the  amount  of  expenditore 
£20,522  98.  54d.  Beskles  thia,  £14,181 14i.9H 
was  appropriated  to  the  ereetion  or  repair  ets^eel- 
boused — an  item  of  which,  previons  to  1860,  no 
retum  was  made.  As  compored  wiih  1842  tht 
sum  avaihible  for  the  sahwies  of  eomuon  sdiod 
teachers  was  conttderably  more  than  doofal»^ 
being  £88,429,  agamst  £41,500. 

'^Between  1847  and  1850  the  private  schooli 
have  increased  in  a  stiH  greater  ratio,  ha? nig  m1- 
vanced  from  96,  with  an  attendance  of  1,881,  Cd 
-224,  with  4,668  scholars — a  reaalt  grati^rhig  on  i 
variety  of  accounts.  The  Academies  and  Bistriet 
Graminar  Schools  have  advanced,within  tbestoia 
lime,  from  82,  with  1,129  pupila»  to  57,  with 
2,070 ;  which  is  nearly  doubling  boih  the  instita- 
tions  »iid  tlieir  attradantt  m  the  brief  space  of 
three  years. 

**  The  grand  total  In  attendance  ob  educatkmal 
institutioiis  was  in  1842,  65,978 :  iu  1846,  lOV 
912;  andm  1850,  159,678. 

"  Compared  wHh  previoas  yeara  there  is  ia 
1850  some  diminutioo  in  the  nnmber  of  pupfls  ia 
Colleges  and  Universities ;  which  wtH,  we  tnst, 
prove  onlv  temporary,  theattendanoehavhgiisen 
between  1847  and  1849,  from  700to  77S. 

''The  followmg  partkahnrs,  derived  froai  11» 
American  Ahnanacfor  1851,  will  aMiatasiafMi- 
iiig  an  idea  as  to  how  we  stand  when  eooipwtd 
with  onr  neighboor»,  in  regard  to  the  namber  if 
our  common  schools  and  the  parties  being  ediest- 
ed  in  them,  with  the  sums  expended  In  their  Mp* 
port 

''In  Ohk),  with  a  population  over  twe  and 
three- fonrths  our«,  there  were  In  1848,  5,0« 
fichools,  with  94,436  pupi1>s  sustainod  at  aeeftsf 
f  224,801  44  Cents— or  £56,200  7s.  Sd.;ofwhick 
$149.205  44  Cents  were  fron  public  ibads,  sad 
$75,606  fVom  other  sources  (p.  277.) 

"  Illinois,  whose  population  ia  over  a  foirtk 
more  than  ours,  had  m  1848,  2,817  achooto^  aith 
an  attendance  of  51,447  pupils,  aupported  pattly 
by  the  proceeda  of  a  school  iund  and  partly  by 
ux.  Tl»e  amount  expended  for  the  year  1  cooM 
not  gflther  from  the  Statement  glTen  (p.  286.) 

"Michigan  with  a  population  nearly  two-thirdi 
ours,  had  in  1849,  8,060  schools,  containing  inS,. 
871  pupils:  towards  the  Support  of  wlikrh  f 5S,* 
805  87  Cents  were  paid  from  the  School  Fund, 
and  $75,804  92cent8from  Uxation — in  all  $128,- 
110  29  oents,  or  £82,475  Is.  5d. 

"  Michigan  had  thnsin  1849,  bi  propottioa  Io 
its  population,  about  the  sanie  number  ol  scholaif 
we  had  m  1850.  Whüe,  however,  the  aomberaf 
schools  was  a  third  more  than  •a^^  in  propevtion 
to  population  (one  aiore  only  In  faoC ;)  the  mA 
paid  for  their  Support  was  much  under  one« half' 
a  circurostajiee  which,  when  we  eoasiiler  thatear 
teachers  are  under,  rather  than  overpaid,  saggesü 
donbt  as  to  efBdency.  With  them  the  number  ff 
female  teachen>  is  much  larger  thati  wiih  aa»  whkh 
accounts,  in  part,  for  the  difTerence. 

"It  would  thus  appear  that  io  the  very  Impor- 
tant matter  of  Common  Schoola  we  are  dectdedly 
before  the  sutesjust  naroed,  which  naay,  weiup- 
pose,  be  takcn  as  a  fair  speoimen  of  thoae  of  th» 
'  weat  geoerally.** 
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Yes,  friend  Jonathan,  the  Canadafv  wiihout 
y^m  *'  tutehge,"  are  growiog  **mto  powerfiil 
commiiDitiea'^  W6  have  our  Weiland  Canal^ 
«A  a  cM>0iof  £l,400,0dQ,  and  a  rerenua  alrewly 
t>f  £80,060  per  anaum.  We  hare  odr  eaaate 
OD  the  St  Lawrence— 4be  WiHiaiBflImrg,  of 
Tour  mitea  long,  wilh  dlx  looksy  at  a  coat  of 
iß245,000  ;  the  Gomwall,  IH  mfles,  wkh 
BeTen  locks,  costing  £T5,000;  tbe  Beaahar- 
nois,  twenty-four  miles  bng,  with  nine  locks, 
cofiling  £310,000 ;  and  the  Lfichine,  nine  miles 
long,  at  an  expcnse  of  £350,000.  We  wcre 
not  asleep  in  tbe  erection  of  these  works. 
Below  Montreal,  our  works  on  Lake  St  Peter 
kave  cost  us  £75,000,  and  we  have  ezpended 
OQ  the  harbour  of  Montreal  itself  the  sam  of 
iß2d  1,000.  The  bloodtbirstj,  tyraonical  Home 
(Sovemroent,  at  a  cost  of  £800,000,  hava 
UBited  tbe  waters  of  Ontario  with  the  great 
baain  of  the  Ottawa  by  the  Rideau  Canal 
Altogether,  ovf  aleepy,  thrifUeas  people  have 
|ierm1tted  the  LegishUares  of  Upper  änd  Lower 
Ouiada  to  expend  on  works  connected  with  the 
tiat^tion  frem  the  LaAces  to  the  Atlantic  the 
0am  of  £3,000,000  currency,  or  $12,000,000. 
Coodder  our  age,  our  northem  position,  cur 
curreöcy  and  revenue?,  and  evcn  you  will  admrt 
tbatif  we  are  the  slavesof  Britain  we  prospcr  in 
our  serfdom.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  feir  and 
fertile  country,  a  land  worth  living  in,  a  country 
worth  contending  for.  With  our  mighty  rivers, 
Inland  seas,  and  tbe  chain  of  railways  that  will 
aoon  unite  the  Provinces  in  an  iron  bond,  and 
bring  eyen  Goderich  to  the  ocean  in  the  winter 
aeason?  We  contemplate  tbe  future  with 
thankfubiess.  We  oan  afford  to  allow  our 
neigbbouring  States  tbe  place  that  Providence 
haa  alk>tted  them«  You  have  8^750,000  Square 
miles  of  territory,  and  we  in  British  America 
have  2,810,000  Square  miles — aa  ample  do- 
main.  We  bare  eaeh  our  place  and  eaeb  our 
Lottes.  Let  duty  be  our  watchword,  and  leave 
Taporing  and  boasting  to  tbe  braggart  There 
iM*o  Spots  on  the  sun,  and  it  is  easier  to  find 
fiiolts  than  to  mend  them. 

Yoar  friend  and  woU-wisher^ 

John  Cakada. 

— Such,  my  dear  Major,  was  my  episUo.  Of 
eonrse  you  who  know  the  fiicts  of  tbe  case, 
**  the  exact  Agares,  ^,^'  are  aware  bow  mucb 
Biore  might  have  been  advanced  Had  tine 
.fermitied»  I  wouKi  have  analyied  that  Tahi- 


able  repertery  of  Information — Smitb^s  Canada 
(a  work  which  doea  the  autbor  and  tbe  country 
credit),  and  sent  the  result  to  your  correspond- 
ent  Ue  bas  never  had  bis  eye  off  Canada 
since  1812,  for  even  wbile  looking  of  late  with 
one  eye  to  Cuba,  he  bas  sqninted  with  the 
othor  to  "the  Provinces."  The  pear  is  not 
yet  ripe,  bowever ;  but  tbe  aüusions  of  the 
late  inaugural  speech  ol  tbe  President  (if  th6 
democratic  targums  expound  it  aright)  sho^ 
that  tbe  fhiit  is  still  most  anxiously  looked 
for«  LetourfHendsbewise.  Tbe  past  should 
be  sufficient  to  teacb  wisdoro. 

With  mucb  esteem,  my  dear  UBJor, 
Yours,  as  ever, 
JOBN  CANADA. 


A  HTT  AT  THE  PACÜLTT. 


Calling  on  a  friend,  I  found  bim  just  aeised 
with  all  the  Symptoms  of  a  pleunsy.  I  ad- 
viaed  htm  to  apply  a  brimstone-plaistcr,  and 
in  a  few  bours  be  was  perfectly  weil  Now, 
to  wbat  end  should  this  patient  have  taken  a 
beap  of  drwgs,  and  loet  ^  twenty  ounces  of 
Mood?  To  wbat  end?  Why,  to  oblige  the 
doctor  and  apothecary?  £noughI  ReasOB 
good ! — Bef>.  John  WaiUy*$  Journal, 


THE  FRENCn   LANGTAGE. 

I  read  over  a  curiosity,  indecd,  a  French 
hcroic  poem — Voltairc's  ffenrinde.  He  is  a 
very  livtly  writer,  of  a  flne  imagination  ;  and 
aHowed,  I  suppose,  by  all  competent  judges, 
to  be  a  perfect  master  of  tbe  French  laoffuage. 
By  bim  I  was  more  than  ever  oonvinced,  that 
tbe  French  is  tbe  poorest,  rocanest  language 
in  flurope :  that  it  is  no  more  comparable  to 
tbe  German  or  Spanish,  than  a  bag-pipe  is  to 
an  organ :  and  that  with  regard  to  poetry  ia 
particalar,  consideslng  tbe  incorrigible  un- 
couthness  of  tbeir  measure,  and  their  alwayg 
writing  in  rhyme,  (to  say  notbing  of  thcir  vile 
double  rbymeR,nay,  and  frequentfalse  rhymes) 
it  is  as  irapossihie  to  write  a  flnc  poem  in 
French,  as  to  make  fine  music  upon  a  Jew*s 
harp ! — Ibid, 


▲  PArrHFüL  nusBANn. 

I  talked  with  one,  who  bv  the  advice  of  hia 
pastor,  had  very  calmly  and  deliberately,  beirt 
bis  wife  with  a  large  stick,  tili  sbe  was  black 
and  blue,  almost  fVom  head  to  foot  And  be 
instste<!,  it  was  bis  duty  so  to  do,  because  sbe 
was  surly  and  ilUnatured.  And  that  hc  was 
fblt  of  faith  all  the  time  be  was  doing  it,  woA 
had  beea  so  ever  afeoe  l^Ibid, 
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FOREST  GLEANINOa 
No.  VIL 


FEMALE  TRIALS  IK  THE  BUSH. 

BT  MUS.   TBAILL. 

If  haa  been  remarked  how  much  more  prone  to 
diflcontent,  the  wWea  of  the  emigrants  Are  than 
their  husbands ;  and  it  geneniHj  U  the  fact,  but 
whj  18  it  80  ?  A  little  reflection  will  show  the 
caase.  It  ia  generally  allowed  that  woman  is 
bj  natare  aud  habit  more  stronglj  attached  to 
home  and  all  those  domestic  ties  and  asAOciations 
tbat  form  her  aourcea  of  bappineas,  than  man. 
8he  is  accustomed  to  Umit  her  enjoyroents  irithin 
A  narrow  drcle ;  she  scarcely  receives  the  same 
pleasures  that  man  does  from  tmyelling  and  ex- 
change  of  place;  her  little  world  is  home^  it  is  or 
should  be  her  sphere  of  action,  her  centre  of 
eigoyment,  the  severing  her  at  once  forerer  from 
It  makes  it  dearer  in  her  eye«,  and  causes  her  the 
•everest  pang«. 

It  is  long  before  she  torms  a  home  of  comfort 
io  herseif  like  that  she  has  lefi  behind  her,  in  a 
eonntry  that  is  rough,  hard  and  stränge;  and 
though  a  sense  of  dutj  will,  and  does,  operate  upon 
the  fem  to  arm  tbem  with  paticuce  to  bear,  and 
power  to  act,  the  larger  proportion  of  emigraut 
wiTes,  sink  into  a  sUte  of  hopeless  apathj,  or 
pinmg  discontent,  at  least  for  a  season,  tili  time 
that  softener  of  all  human  woes,  has  smoothed.  In 
■omo  measure,  the  roughness  of  the  colonists*  path« 
And  the^spirit  of  conformity  begins  to  dispose 
faithfal  wives  to  the  endeavor  to  create  a  new 
home  of  comfort,  within  the  forest  «olitades. 

There  is  another  excnse  for  the  unhappy  des- 
pondency  too  firequently  noticed  among  the  faniilies 
of  the  higher  dass  of  emigrants ;  and  as  according 
lo  an  oldsaying,  **  prevention  is  better  than  eure," 
I  ahall  not  hesitate  to  plead  the  cause  of  my  sex, 
And  point  out  the  origin  of  the  domestic  misery 
io  which  I  allude. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  for  ayoung 
•ettler  of  the  better  clasa,  when  he  has  been  a 
year  or  two  in  the  colony,  and  made  some  little 
progress  in  Clearing  land  and  building,  to  go  to 
EngUnd  for  a  wife.  He  is  not  quite  satisfled  with 
the  paucity  of  accompliihmentfl  and  inteUectual 
AoqAk-eroenta  among  the  daughters  of  the  Cana- 
dians,  he  Is  ambitlous  of  bringing  out  a  young  lady, 
llt  to  be  the  eompanion  of  a  man  of  sense  and 
taste,  and  thoughtlessly  induces  some  young 
person  of  dclicate  and  refined  hablts  to  unite  her 
&tA  (o  bis.  Misled  by  bis  sanguine  description 
cf  bis  forest  home  and  bis  bopet  «f  (utore  inde- 


pendence,  she  Ustens  with  infinite  satisfiMilaB  tt 
bis  aecount  of  a  large  number  of  aorce,  whick  OMf 
be  TahiaUe  or  netfly  worthleas,  according  to  tkt 
loeal  adTantages  they  posseas ;  of  this,  ihe  «f 
oourse  knows  nothing,  «xoeptlng  from  the  ufr 
presiions  she  reoeires  from  her  fo^er. 

He  may  in  a  general  way  teil  her  that  ••  a 
bush  settler^s  wife,  she  must  expect  to  put  ly 
with  iome  privations  at  first,  and  the  abseuce  oif 
a  few  of  tbose  elegant  refinements  of  lile  whidi 
slie  has  been  accustomed  to  enjoy ;  but  theoe  eTilt 
are  often  represented  as  temporary,  for  he  his 
rarely  the  candour  to  teil  her  the  tnith,  the  wboU 
tnith  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Deceived  by  herlover  and  deceiring  hers^into 
the  fond  belief  that  her  lore  for  him  will  stnoock 
every  difficulty,  she  marries,  and  is  laundiedupoB 
a  lifo  for  which  she  is  totally  unfit^  by  habiti, 
edttcation  and  inclination,  without  due  waniiBf 
of  the  actual  trials  she  is  destined  to  enconnter. 

There  is  not  only  cnielty  but  eren-  waat  of 
worldiy  wlsdom  in  these  marriag«8.  The  wMs 
finds  she  has  been  deceived,  and  beoomes  fretfo^ 
listless  and  disoontented ;  and  the  huaband,  whea 
too  late,  disoovers  that  he  has  transpbnted  a 
tender  exottc,  to  perish  beneath  the  witheriag 
influenoe  of  an  ungenial  atmospbere,  withool 
benefitting  by  its  sweetnees  or  beAuty.  I  neod 
hardly  dwell  on  the  domestic  evils  arisnig  faroa 
this  State  of  ihings,  but  I  would  hold  sndi.  Biar« 
riages  up  as  a  waming  to  both  parties. 

Some  will  say,  but  are  these  tbings  so!  and  b 
the  change  really  so  striking  between  a  life  ia 
England  and  one  in  the  colonies?  I  speak  that 
which  I  hare  seen,  and  testify  that  which  I  do 
know.  Exen  under  the  fairest  and  most  fiivonblo 
circumstances,  the  difference  must  neceMsrily  be 
great  between  a  rieh  fertüe  ooantry,  fall  of 
resoorces,  and  one  where  all  has  to  be  created 
or  snpplied  at  the  expense  of  Urne  and  roonty. 
But  I  speak  more  especially  of  thoee,  who,  UTwg 
in  the  lese  cukivated  aud  populoosportions  of  the 
oolony,  are  of  oourse  exposed  to  greAt4$r  priratkoi 
and  disadTantages,  as  settlers  in  the  bush  wnt 
be. 

In  towns  and  populous  distHcts  theee  hardshipf 
are  less  remarkable. 

I  remember  among  many  instances  that  hafe 
fallen  under  my  notioe,  one  somewhat  remarkable 
for  the  energetio  trials  of  foroale  fortitude  that 
were  called  forth  by  a  tratn  of  drcumstaooeSi 
most  adverse  and  unexpected. 

A  young  man  reslding  in  our  neighbourfaood, 
of  sanguine  disposition  and  slender  property,  had 
oontrived  by  means  of  credit  and  a  little  nMoey 
to  BtATt  A  large  coDoem,  A  fAW  null,  A  ttora,  tAteiti 
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•ad  «tlierbundiiigs,  which  were  to  form  ihe  germ 

«f  «  ki^  Tilhge     Fttll  of  hopee  of  the  moHt  ex- 

tmTAganC  kincl,  if  he  deceived  othera,  I  beHeve 

h»  aleo  deceived  hiineelf  Infco  the  vain  belief  tbat 

all  bis  Tsrioos  cutles,  were  desUoed  to  make  hie 

indiTidual  fortone,  and  cooier  a  huting  benefit  on 

the  couDtry  where  thcj  were  sitnated.    Under 

tlds  deluBioD,  and  finding  moreoTcr  that  it  was 

abeolutely  necesaary  to  raise  resources  for  carrying 

on  hie  sohemes,  be  went  boroe,  and  ^a»  not  long 

in  forming  an  acqoaintance  vilh  an  accomplifthed 

yonng  lady  of  aonie  fortune.    She  was  an  orphan, 

and  cbarmed  with  the  novelty  of  the  lifo  he  dos- 

cribed,  sbe  consented  to  marry  him  and  become 

ihe  qneen  of  the  TÜUige  of  which  he  gare  \\eT  so 

^lowlng  a  pictnre.    Perbaps  at  that  period  he  wag 

not  flilly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  propcrty  of 

tlie  yoong  lady  waa  ander  the  controul  of  trustees. 

And  that  the  interest  only  was  at  her  command, 

and  lortunate  it  was  for  her  that  the  guardians 

were  inflexible  in  tbeir  principles,  and  resisted 

erery  soKcitation  to  reaign  any  part  of  the  capital. 

The  young  bride,  accnstonied  to  the  domestic 

beanties  and  comforts  of  the  mother  coontry, 

beheld  with  dismay  the  long  tract  of  gloomy  pine 

wood  through  which  she  Joameyed  to  her  forest 

bome,  and  the  still  niore  nnseemly  fields,  blackened 

by  charred  pine  and  cedar  stumps,  in  the  midst  of 

which  rose  the  village,  whoee  new  and  half  finished 

bwldings  fiftiled  to  exdte  any  feeling  in  the  breast 

but  bitter  dicbppointnaent  and  aversion  ;  and  she 

wept  and  sighed  for  all  that  was  fair  and  beautifui 

in  her  own  beloved  country,  rendered  now  ten 

tfanes  nioro  lorely  by  the  contrast  with  all  she 

beheld  aronnd  her;  yet  though  ^e  was  miserable 

and  diflcontented«  she  olung  with  passionate  love 

to  her  hu9band,  and,  with  woroanly  fondnoss,  made 

aTei7  sort  of  excuse  for  him — eyen  lo  herseif,  and 

always  to  others.     It  was  this  love  which,  as  it 

lacreased,  npheld  her  as  the  sad  reality  of  min 

arriyed.    M isfortune,  as  an  amied  nmn,  came  fast 

«pon  the  deroted  pair— every  üiir  and  flattering 

proapect  yanished.    Unable  to  provide  for  the  sat- 

kfiiKtion  of  bis  importunate  creditors  as  he  had  ex- 

pected  to  do  from  his  wife*8  property,  they  would 

aa  longer  be  pat  off  and  he  became  a  perfect  pri- 

aooer  in  bis  own  house.    Tholand,  buildingg,  all, 

faded  as  it  were  from  his  grasp  ;  even  the  yearly 

iocome  arising  from  her  rooney,  had  been  fore- 

tIaUed,  and  all  her  coatly  clothing  went  by  de- 

greea,  all  her  pretty  Ornaments  and  UtUe  house- 

hold    bndness  were  dispofed  of  piece*meal,  to 

■opply  tbeir  daily  wants.    All,  all  were  gone,  and 

with  fresh  trials,  fresb  privations,  came  unwonted 

eoonge  and  energy  to  do  and  to  bear.    She  was 

now  a  nKHhor,  and  the  trialt  of  materoity  were 


added  to  her  otber  ardoons  duties.  She  oflen  lar 
mented  her  want  of  knowledgo  and  ability  in  the 
management  of  her  Infant,  for  she  had  been  totally 
onaccustoraed  to  the  trouble  of  young  cbildren. 
To  add  to  her  sorrows,  sickness  seized  her  hus- 
band,  he  who  had  been  used  to  a  lifo  of  activity 
and  bastle,  scarcely  caring  to  rest  witliin  doora, 
unless  at  meal-times  was  sank  under  the  effects  of 
coiifincment,  chagrin  and  altered  diet,  and  a  long . 
obstinate  intemiittent  ensued." 

Thotigb  to  some  persona  it  might  appear  a  trif- 
ling  evil,  there  was  nothing  in  all  her  sad  rcTerse 
of  condition  that  seemed  so  mach  to  annoy  my 
poor  friend  as  the  diacolonring  of  her  beautifui 
luuids ;  she  would  often  sigh  as  she  looked  down 
on  them  and  say,  **  I  used  to  be  so  vain  of  them, 
and  neyer  thought  to  employ  them  in'  menial 
ofBccs,  such  as  necessity  has  driven  ns  to. 

Poor  thing !  she  had  not  been  trained  to  such 
servile  tasks  as  1  have  seen  her  occupied  in,  and 
I  pitied  her  the  more  because  I  saw  her  bearing 
up  so  bravely  under  such  overwhelming  trials; 
she  who  had  come  out  to  our  woods,  not  twa 
years  before,  a  bride,  a  proud  fastidious  woman, 
unable  and  unwilling  to  take  part  in  the  best 
household  labour,  who  would  siton  thoside  of  her 
bed  while  a  servant  dr«*w  the  silk  stocking  and 
satin  Slippers  on  her  tiny  white  feet,  and  dressed 
her  from  head  to  foot-^who  despised  the  leasl 
fare  that  could  be  set  before  her  by  any  of  her 
neighbors — who  must  despatch  a  messonger  al- 
moet  daily  to  the  distant  town  for  fresh  meat  and 
biscuits — and  new  white  bread,  was  now  con»- 
pelled  to  clothe  herseif  and  her  habe,  to  eat  the 
coarsest  fore,  black  tea  iinsweetened  and  only 
softened  with  milk,  instead  of  rieh  cream  which 
she  walked  twice  or  thrice  a  week  to  fetch  fh>m 
my  house  or  that  of  my  sister-in-law,  bearing  her 
stone  pitcher  in  one  band,  with  the  additional 
weight  of  her  baby  on  her  arm.  So  stränge  a  thing 
is  wonian^slove,  that  ahe,  whom  I  had  been  wont 
to  considerdecidedly  seifiah,  now  showed  a  gene- 
rous  and  heroio  devotion  towards  the  man  whose 
thoughtlessness  had  reduced  her  to  that  State  of 
poverty  and  privation  that  seemed  to  make  her 
regardlees  of  poverty.  What  personal  sacriflees 
did  she  not  make,  what  fatigues  undergo  ?  I  have 
met  her  Coming  from  a  small  field  where  oats  had 
been  sown,  with  a  sheaf  on  her  back,  which  she 
had  cut  with  her  own  fair  hands  to  feed  an  old  ox 
— tbe  only  remnant  of  stock  that  escaped  the  cre* 
ditora,  and  which  was  destined  to  supply  the 
househofd  with  boef  the  en^uing  fall.  Yet  sha 
was  quite  cheerful  and  almosthiughed  at  her  una- 
sual  oocupation.  There  waa  a  poor  Irish  girl  wha 
Btaid  with  her  to  the  last  and  noTer  forsook  bar 
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in  heratlrerüe  fbrttine,  bot  sbe  hhd  been  kiiid  and 
eonüidontte  to  her  wben  inaiiy  roiiitretses  woutd 
bftve  tunied  her  out  of  thoir  hovee,  and  now  she 
fttaid  wich  her  and  bei,  cd  her  in  her  tinieof  D«ed. 

Oiie  day  I  came  to  viait  ber^  fearing  flrem  her 
vniidUHl  abseuee,  that  something  was  amliie 
whh  the  chHd  or  berself.  I  fbiiud  her  lying  on  a 
rüde  ftort  of  sofa,  which  sbe  bad  very  kigeniously 
Bsadt«,  by  iiailtng  some  botrds  logeiber,  and  oo- 
▼ered  wich  chiutz,  »her  baving  stnffed  it  with 
hay, — ^fur  she  was  Adi  of  conirivanees;  **they 
amiu<ed  her,  and  kept  her  firom  tbinking  o<  her 
troubleis"  "hu  said.  She  looked  tery  pale,  her 
ülr  liair  bdng  negtected,  and  there  was  an  air  of 
great  hrngthir  and  fatigue  visible  in  her  fmme. 
But  when  I  expressed  my  apprehension  that  she, 
ioo,  had  fallen  a  prey  to  ague  or  fever^  she 
eagerly  reptied, — **  Ob^  no,  - 1  am  onJy  dreadfully 
tired.  Do  you  knoW,  I  was  wanderiag  in  the 
woods  a  great  part  of  the  night!" 

**  On  what  errand  V^  I  inquired,  in  some  sur- 
ptiso,— on  whicb  she  related  her  adventures,  in 
Ibeae  words  :— 

^*  I  had  reason  to  sappose  that  Englisb  letters' 
«f  some  censequence  had  arrived  by  post,  and  as 
I  had  no  one  to  send  fbr  thens  to  whom  I  dared 
tmst  them,  I  niado  «p  my  mind^  yosterday  moni- 
Sng^  to  walk  down  for  them  myselt  I  left  my 
Uttle  boy  to  the  care  of  Jane  and  bis  father,  fbr, 
«arryiiig  bim  a  distance  of  so  many  ndles,  and 
throttgh  such  roads,  was  quhe  beyond  my 
•treagth.  Well,  I  got  my  letters  and  a  few  ne- 
«estnry  articlss  that  I  wanied,  at  the  störe ;  bot 
what  with  my  long  waUc,  and  the  delay  one  a1- 
Ways  meets  with  in  town,  it  was  nearly  sunset 
befdre  I  began  to  torm  my  Steps  bomeward.  I 
the»  fooml,  to  my  great  «Kstress,  that  I  bad  lost 
ny  fatihfol  *  Nelson,*— [a  great  Newfoondland 
dog  that  aocompanied  her  wberever  she  went.] 
I  Rngered  a  good  white  in  the  hope  that  my  brave 
dog  woold  find  rae  oot,  bot  conchiding,  at  bist, 
that  lie  bad  been  shut  op  in  one  of  the  störe»,  I 
liarried  on,  afraid  of  the  moon  settfng  before  I 
ahoold  be  o\it  of  the  dark  wood.  I  thought,  too, 
«f  my  boy,  and  wondered  If  bis  father  weuld 
wakcu  and  attend  to  htm  If  he  oried  or  wanted 
ÜBoding.  My  miiid  was  füll  uf  bosy  and  anzions 
tbonghts,  a«  I  pursued  my  solitary  way  throogh 
these  lonely  woods,  where  everything  was  so 
death-like  in  its  solemn  silenee,  that  I  eoold  he;ir 
my  own  footsteps,  or  the  fall  of  a  witbered  leaf, 
as  it  parted  fh>m  the  Uttle  boogbs  above  my  head 
»nd  dropp«d  on  the  path  before  me.  I  was  so 
deeply  abMrbed  with  my  own  perplexbig  tboughts 
that  I  did  not  at  flrst  notlee  that  I  had  reaehed 
wbere  tw«  paths  bmeb«d  «ff  fai  nsarly  paiallel 


directions,  so  that  I  was  gfeatly  poxzled  wkiel 
of  the  two  was  my  road.  When  I  had  walked  4 
few  yards  down  one,  my  mmd  misgave  me  thstl 
was  wrong,  and  I  retraced  my  Steps  wlthoot  being 
at  all  satisfied  that  the  other  was  the  liffA  eoe. 
At  last  I  decided  opon  the  wrong,  as  it  aflerwardi 
tnmed  out,  and  I  now  borried  on,  hoplng  ts 
make  op,  by  renewed  speed«  Ibr  the  time  I  bal 
lost  by  my  indedslon.  The  inercasing  gloom  of 
the  road  thrckly  shaded  with  henlocks  and  cedan^ 
now  conTiuoed  me  I  was  drawing  near  Bwani|>^ 
ground,  whksb  I  did  not  remember  to  bave  t» 
Tersed  in  my  morning  walk.  M y  heart  thr91e4 
with  terror,  for  I  heard  tho  long-drawn  yell  of 
wokes,  as  I  imagined  In  the  distanoe.  My  fint 
Impulse  was  to  tarn  and  fiee  for  my  life,  bat  ny 
strength  soddenly  failed,  and  I  was  oompelled  ts 
Sit  down  opon  a  pine  log  by  the  sMe  of  the  patk 
10  reooTer  myselC  *  Aks!  atasT  sald  I,  hilf 
aloud,  *  alone,  tost  in  these  lonely  woods,  perhapi 
to  perish  miserably,  to  be  tom  by  wM  beasta,  ot 
starred  with  hunger  and  cold,  as  many  baTebeeft 
in  Ais  saTage  coontry !  Oh  my  God !  fbrsake  m 
not,  bot  look  upon  the  poor  waoderer  with  the 
eyes  of  mercy !'  Such  was  my  prayer  when  t 
heard  the  rapid  g^lop  of  somo  aniraal  fast  ap> 
preaehing— the  sodden  crasbing  of  dry  bougfaii 
as  the  Creatore  fbroed  bis  way  throogh  them,  coo- 
vinced  me  it  was  too  near  for  escape  to  be  powl- 
ble.  An  I  cookl  do  was  to  Start  to  my  feet,  ao4 
I  stood  straintng  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  tbs 
sound,  while  my  heart  beat  so  audibly  thtt  I 
seeraed  to  hear  nothing  eise.  Yoo  may  jodge  ef 
the  heartfelt  relief  I  experienced  wben  I  beheld 
my  dear  oM  dog,  my  fiiithftü  Keison,  msh  boand- 
ing  to  my  side,  almoAt  as  breathlees  as  his  poor 
terror^trioken  mistress. 

"  Too  know  that  I  don't  ölten  indolge  bi  teart, 
even  when  overwhelmed  with  trooble,  but  tMi 
thne  I  aetoidly  cried  for  Joy,  and  Nfted  up  ny 
heart  in  fervent  thankfolness  to  Hirn  wbo  bad 
guMed  my  dumb  piotector  throogh  the  tangled 
bosh  to  my  side  that  night  '  Gome,  Kefeno,  I 
Said,  akMid)  '  yoo  haTs  raade  a  man  of  ne.' 
'  Riefaard  is  himself  again,'  dear  feHow,  I  shall 
fear  neither  wolf  nor  beer  while  you  are  with  m«. 
I  taen  fiutened  my  bandle  about  his  neck  fbr  ny 
arm  aobed  with  oarrying  it,  and  on  we  trodged. 
At  fii«t  I  thooght  It  would  be  best  to  retnuse  ny 
Steps,  bnt  I  fanoied  I  saw  llgbt  Hke  a  dearing 
breaklng  throogh  the  treea^  and  conjectored  thtt 
this  bye-road  led  in  all  likelihood  to  some  of  the 
bosh  farms  or  lomberer's  shanties.  I  resolTed  to 
porsue  my  way  straight  onwards;  nor  was  I  ntl- 
taken,  for  some  minutes  afler  brooght  me  to  tht 
edge  of  a  newly  borfit  fUlow,  and  I  bewd  fbf 
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Imyux^  ei  dogs»  which  no  <)oul>t  were  tbe  same 
sounds,  I,  in  mj  fright»  had  UUcen  for  wolvee. 

"  The  mooD  was  now  nearijr  set,  and  I  judged 
it  must  be  beiween  one  and  two  o^clock.  I  peeped 
into  the  curtainless  window  of  tbe  sbantj,  the 
glimniering  ligbt  from  a  (ew  barning  braods  and 
the  red  embera  of  the  huge  back-log  in  the  wide 
fU^-bttiU  chimney  showed  the  inmates  were  all 
$«leep,  and  as  the  barking  and  growling  of  the 
dioga,  who,  frightened  bj  Nelson*«  great  size,  häd 
rttreated  to  a  respectful  dtstance,  had  ikiied  to 
rouse  ihem,  l'  took  bush-leave,  opened  the  door, 
«ad  sMpped  in  wifchont  fartber  ceremonj.  On  a 
rode  bed  of  oedar  sticks  slept  two  feraales,  the 
tider  of  whom  was  not  ondressed  but  laj  sleeping 
OD  the  outaide  of  the  corerlet,  and  it  was  with 
great  UlSciiky  that  I  managed  to  rouse  her  to  a 
•OBseioQSiiete  of  my  preaence  and  my  request  for 
A  guido  to  the  liilUs.  **  Och  l  och !  och  t  my  dear 
crayter'*  she  Said,  raising  herself  at  last  upon  her 
teawnj  ami  and  ayetifg  me  from  luider  her  black 
and  tangled  locks  wIth  a  canning  and  enrions 
look,  ^  what  should  a  yoiing  thing  üke  yourself 
be  doiog  up  and  abroad  at  sich  a  time  of  night  «s 

ifassr 

"  Oood  mother,'*  I  said,  *•  I  bave  lost  my  way 
in  the  bush,  and  want  a  lad  or  some  one  to  show 
Ine  the  way  to  the  mills.** 

"  Sure,"*  Said  the  old  woiaan,  **  thfis  is  not  a 
Üme  to  be  askhig  the  boys  to  leave  their  beds, 
Imt  Sit  down  there,  and  I  will  speak  with^  the 
■Mster.**  She  tlien  poshed  a  nide  seat  in  front  of 
Ihe  fire,  and  roased  np  the  logs  with  a  huge 
luuidspike,  which  she  wiekied  with  strength  of 
arm  that  p.roved  she  was  no  stranger  to  the  work 
of  doding  in  log«1^eaps,  and  even  choppiug,  aud 
ihao  proceeded  to  wsdce  her  part&er,  who,  with 
-three  or  fburMg  boVs,  occopied  anolher  bed  at 
£be  farthest  end  of  tlie  shänty. 

^  After  somo  parleting  with  the  man  it  was 
«gredd  that  at  day^break  one  of  the  eider  boys 
lihould  be  sent  to  gnlde  me  home,  but  not  sooner. 
*There  Mistress' said  the  man,  'you  may  just 
li«  down  on  my  old  woman's  bed,  the  girl  has  the 
agaa,  bat  she  ia  as  qqiet  as  a  kmb,  and  will  not 
disturb  yoo.'  I  preferred  sitting  on  my  rade  seat 
before  the  now  blazing  fire,  to  sharing  the  girPs 
oouch,  and  as  to  a  refreAhment  of  fried  pork  and 
potatoes  which  my  hostoss  ofTered  to  get  ready 
f^  me,  I  had  09  appetite  for  it,  and  was  glad 
whaii  my  host  of  the  shanty  and  bis  partner 
retired  to  bed,  and  left  me  to  my  own  cogitations 
«od  mate  companionshlp  of  Nelson.  One  feeling 
VHS  appermost  io  my  mind — gratitude  to  Ood  for 
my  present  shelter,  mde  as  it  was,  the  norelty  ot 
'  nj  sHüatioQ  almost  amused  me,  and  theo  gM^Tei 


thoughts  came  oyerme  as  I  cast  my  eyea  ciiriously 
around  upon  smoke-stoined  walls  and  uiibarked 
rafters  from  whence  moss  and  groy  licbeos  wavcd 
in  a  sort  of  fancifui  drapery  above  my  head.  I 
thought  of  my  former  life  of  pride  and  luxury. 
What  a  Singular  contrast  did  it  present  tu  my 
Situation  at  that  moment.  The  red  flashing  glare 
of  the  now  flercely  burning  logs  illnmined  every 
comer  of  the  shanty,  and  showcd.the  faces  of  th« 
sieepers  in  their  humblc  beds.  There  lay  dose 
beside  me  on  her  rüde  pallet,  the  poor  sick  girl, 
whose  pale  rlsage  and  labouring  breath  excite4 
my  commiseration,  for  what  comfort  could  she 
have,  eithcr  mental  or  bodily.  I  asked  myselt 
Tbe  chinking  in  many  parts,  had  becn  displaced, 
and  the  Spaces  stuifed  with  rags,  straw,  mossy 
wool  and  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter,  tha^ 
would  bare  plainly  told  from  what  part  of  the 
World  the  inmates  had  come,  if  their  sirong  South 
of  Ireland  brogue  had  not  derlared  it  past  aO 
disputing.  Few  and  scanty  were  the  articies  of 
fumiture  and  conrenience.  Two  or  three  uuplaned 
pinewood  shelves,  on  which  were  arranged  some 
tinware  and  a  llttle  coarse  delf,  a  block  of  wood 
sawn  from  the  butt  end  of  a  large  tbnber  tree,  and 
a  rüde  ricketty  table,  with  a  pork  and  flonr  barrel, 
some  iniplements  of  husbandry,  among  which 
gleamed  brightly  the  Irish  spaJe,  an  mstmment 
peculiar  so  the  Irish  laborers'  cabin,  and  a  guo 
which  was  Fupported  against  the  log  walls  by  two 
carved  wooden  hooks,  or  rests,  such  was  the 
intcrior  of  the  shanty.  I  amused  myself  with 
making  a  sort  of  mental  inrentory  of  its  internal 
economy,  tili  by  degrees  weariness  overcamB 
me,  and  leaning  my  back  against  the  frame 
of  the  poor  sidL  girFs  bed,  I  feil  sound  asleep, 
and  mtght  bare  slept  on  tili  broad  day,  had 
not  my  slnmbers  been  suddenly  broken  by  the 
rolling  of  one  of  the  big  logs  on  the  bearth, 
and  looking  over,  I  almost  started  at  the  sight  öf 
the  small,  sinister-looking  eyes  of  my  host,  which 
were  bent  upon  me  with  so  penetrating  a  glance, 
that  I  shrunk  from  before  them.  In  good  trut}i 
more  stout-hearted  persons  mlght  have  been  - 
justified  in  the  indulgence  of  a  cowardly  feeling,  if 
they  had  been  pUced  in  a  simllar  ntuation,  to 
utterly  helpless  and  alone;  but  my  courage 
quickly  retumed.  I  thought  it  wisest  not  to  shoff 
distrust,  and  addressed  the  uncouth-Iooking  per- 
sonage  before  me  with  t^  cheerful  air,  laughing  4t 
bis  having  caught  me  napping.  Tet  I  rememb^r 
the  time,  whea  I  was  a  youthful  romance  reader, 
I  should  bare  fincied  myself  into  a  heroine,  and 
my  old  Irishman  into  a  brigand ;  but  in  my  inte^ 
course  with  ihe  lower  class  of  Irish  emigrants,  I 
bare  leftmt  that  thert  ii  little  cause  for  foar  ia 
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reality.  Their  wild  pasnions  ore  often  roased  to 
a  fe^rful  degree  of  violence  by  iosuli»  either 
against  their  religion  or  their  nation,  to  acta  of 
Tengeance;  but  such  a  thing  as  mardering  or 
robbiiig  a  helpless,  unoffending  stranger,  seeking 
the  ho:9pttable  shelter  of  their  roofs,  I  never  yet 
heard  of,  nor  do  I  believe  Uiem  capable  of  an  act 
of  covetouAness  or  cruelty  so  unprovoked.  While 
I  thought  on  these  things  my  confidence  retumed, 
00  that  I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take  the 
man  for  niy  guido  through  the  lone  woods  I  had 
to  pass,  trusting  to  this  impression  of  the  Irish 
character,  which,  with  many  dcfects,  has  many 
Tirtues,  while  that  of  hospitality  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  niost  prominent. 

**  The  first  streak  of  daylight  saw  the  old  woman 
■tirring,  to  prepare  their  moming  meal  o\  pork 
and  potatoes,  of  which  I  was  glad  to  partake. 

"  One  by  one  came  stealing  sleepily  from  their 
nests  ibur  ragged  urchins,  whose  garrocnts  I 
Terily  believe  wero  ne?er  removed  for  weeks, 
either  by  day  or  night  They  all  had  the  same 
peculiar  smoke-dried  complexion,  a  sort  of  dnsky 
greyish  tint,  grey  eyes,  with  thick  black  Ushes, 
and  broiid  black  eyebrows,  with  a  squarenesa  of 
bead  and  a  Icngth  of  chin  which  I  have  not  unfre- 
quontly  noticcd  as  a  characteristic  feature  in  the 
lern  coinely  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  cabins.  The 
boys  stole  looks  of  wonder  and  curiosity  at  me, 
bat  no  ane  spoke  or  yentured  to  ask  a  question ; 
however,  they  bestowed  great  marks  of  attention 
on  Nelson,  and  many  were  the  bits  of  meat  and 
potatoes  with  which  they  strove  to  seduce  him 
firoui  niy  feet. 

**  When  our  meal  was  ended,  I  gate  the  old  wo- 
man a  small  piece  of  silver,  and,  accompanied  by 
11  aster  Michael,  the  biggest  boy,  I  left  the  shanty, 
and  was  glad  enough  to  seek  roy  own  boroe,  and 
find  all  as  well  as  when  I  had  left  them,  though 
Bome  a.ixiety  had  been  feit  for  my  unusual  ab- 
sence.** 

Such  were  the  midnight  adventures  of  roy  poor 
friend.  It  was  only  one  of  many  trials  that  she 
afterwards  underwent  before  she  once  more  re- 
gained  her  native  land.  She  med  ofle".  to  say  to 
me,  "  I  think,  if  you  ever  write  another  book  on 
the  back  woods,  some  of  roy  adventures  might 
fumish  you  with  matter  for  its  pages.** 

I  would  not  have  it  inferred  from  these  pages 
that,  bccause  some  yonng  men  have  erred  in 
bringing  out  wives,  unsuited  by  their  former  State 
of  Ufe,  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  bush-setüing 
life,  there  are  no  exceptions.  I  would  warn  all 
who  go  home  for  British  wives,  to  act  openly,  and 
ose  no  deception,  and  to  choose  wisely  such  as 
are  by  habits  and  Constitution  able  to  struggle 


with  the  trials  that  may  awalt  them.  It  v  nol 
many  who  have  the  mental  courage  thai  waa  dis- 
played  by  her  whose  adventores  I  bave  just  aar- 
rated. 


8CRAPS. 

Perhaps  no  work  ever  exhibited  such  generil 
attractions  as  the  celebrated  *'  Traveto  of  Lemoel 
OuUiver.**  The  air  of  simple  veradty  and  im- 
nuteness  of  invention  maintained  througbout  by 
the  writer,  causes  ^*  Gulliver'*  to  be  wonderfblly 
amusing;  whilst  the  rieh  satire  with  which  U 
abounds  is  able  to  gratify  the  most  cynical  mind. 
**GuUiver*8  Travels*'  were  given  to  the  world 
under  th«  mystery  that  usually  shadowed  Swift^s 
productions.  It  ofTered  personal  and  poUtical 
Satire  to  readers  in  high  life,  iucideni  to  the  nd- 
gar,  marvels  to  the  roraantic,  wit  to  the  yomg 
and  lively,  lessous  of  morality  and  poiicy  to  tha 
grave,  and  maxims  of  deep  and  better  philan> 
thropy  to  neglected  age  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion. 

Toung  readers  do  not  vii^w  Gulliver  aa  a  ntii^ 
ist,  bat  simply  as  an  adventurer.  It  ia  right  that 
future  youthful  readers  should  know  that  the 
voyage  to  Lilliput  refers  chiefly  to  the  conrt  of 
Anne  and  George  I.,  and  to  the  poütics  tbat  pre- 
vailed  during  Walpole's  administration.  Sir  RobI» 
Walpole  18  plainly  hitimated,  under  the  cbaracter 
of  Flimnap.  The  factions  of  high-heels  and  low- 
heels  express  the  factions  of  Tories  and  Whigs ; 
the  smaU-endians  and  big-endians,  the  religkwt 
division  of  Papist  and  Protestant ;  and,  when  the 
heir-apparent  was  described  as  wearing  one  hed 
higher  than  the  other,  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after^ 
wards  George  IL),  who  at  that  time  divided  bis 
favors  between  the  two  leading  political  partiei; 
it  is  recorded,  laughed  heartily  at  the  comparisoD. 
Blefusco  is  France.  Some  passages  of  the  eooct 
of  Brobdignag  were  suppoeed  to  be  intended  aa 
an  a(EW>nt  upon  Queen  Anne*s  maid^  of  bonor. 
The  voyage  to  Laputa  ridiculed  the  Royal  Soeiety, 
then  jost  forroed.  Swift  here  satirizes  Sir  laaac 
Newton,  on  aocount  of  an  acddental  error  of  cd- 
culation  which  crept  into  the  philoaopherV  great 
work.  The  office  of  flapper  was  saineated  by 
Newton*s  habitual  absence  ot  raind.  The  idea  of 
the  Satire  of  Lapau  itself  to  taken  from  Fshsimi. 

It  was  no  motive  of  regard  for  mankind  that 
originated  this  work.  **The  whole  boilding  </ 
my  Gulliver's  Travels  (says  Swift)is  erected  apoa 
a  foundation  ot  misanthropy.  The  chief  aim  I 
propoee,  in  all  my  )abon^  to  to  vez  tbe  woM 
rather  than  divert  it.** 

We  perpetually  fancy  oarselves  inteUectnally 
transparent  when  we  are  opaque,  and  morülj 
opaque  when  we  are  transparent. 

The  firm  foot  to  that  which  finds  firm  footing ; 
the  weak  falters,  although  it  be  Standing  on  a  roo. 

Every  man*s  foUies  are  the  caricatnre  retem« 
blances  of  hto  wisdom. 

Lies  are  the  ghosts  of  trath— the  masks  of  fhe«. 

People  who  do  a  wrong,  seldom  have  any  dSft* 
culty  In  finding  out  excuäes  and  JusUficatloii  far  H. 
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SEDBRUMT    X. 

{ßcofEi— The  Shanty.   Pretmt^The  Mii^ar^ 
Laird^  and  Doetor.] 

Laikd — What  are  ve  glowerin'  at  sae  lang 
•nd  intently,  Doetor  f  YeVe  ocn  are  as  bright 
M  twa  bawbee  dips. 

DocTOR — I  was  thinking  OTer  the  contents 
of  a  rather  unpleasant  epistle  from  my  friend 
Caticie,  who  does  not  seem  over  well  pleased 
that  cur  last  sederunt  should  have  embraced 
his  opinions  touchinp  the  hospital. 

Majok — ^Is  the  epistle  inteöded  to  be  made 
pablic  t 

DocroB — I  think  so.  Yoa  can  jndge,  how- 
erer,  (br  yourself.    {Doetor  readB,\ 

ChesQUk  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Maroh  Slst,  1868. 

Dbaa  Sir, — Had  I  for  a  momenk  Bupposed  that 
yo«  were  00  miserably  poor  in  editorial  fumiture, 
as  I  DOMT  find  jou  to  be,  certea  my  note-book 
flfaould  Derer  have  been  opened  in  your  presence, 
nor  my  roagb  jottings  respecting  the  Toronto 
Hospital  displ&yed  to  vour  suhscribcrs*  gaze.  Do 
not  faacy,  however,  that  I  am  about,  in  the  com- 
mon Temacular,  to  eat  my  irords,  or  that  I  seid 
anything  wbich  I  wish  to  retract.  Ko.  I  am  too 
siiicere  for  that,  too  devoted  an  admirer  of  science 
going  Hand  in  band  with  humanity  to  hide  the 
tniih ;  bat  I  fear  lest  ny  remarks  might  not 
haye  been  takeu  in  the  spirit  in  which  tbey  were 
Biade.  Faulte  sometiroes  exist  independent  of 
crime,  so  in  detling  with  thoee  faulta  we  should 
be  carefttl  to  separate  the  vices  or  defects  of  con- 
itnictlon  and  arrangement,  from  those  which  may 
Teiy  properly  be  Uid  at  the  door  of  the  authori- 
ties  ofan  establishment  I  am  very  unwÜIing  to 
•ay  or  do  anything  that  could  posoibly  induce  the 
leamed  Toronto  Esculapti  to  give  the  **  rheuraatic 
■honlder^  to  tbeir  travelling  Tankee  brethren  ; 
-Hvt  that  I  may  more  fuUyexplain  uyself  to  yoa 


and  your  guests,  I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  • 
comer  in  your  Shanty. 

To  begin,  then,  with  your  medicine  Ohief,  the 
gallant  old  Eiiglish  gentleman,  who,  at  some 
eighty  odd  year8,  goes  about  as  ligbt  of  foot  as 
the  youngest  studeut — I  thought,  *'  well,  if  all  the 
officors  are  a  dittoof  this  old  man,  Toronto  haa  in 
truth  an  admirable  staff  of  niedicoa.  However, 
as  Mrs.  Malaprop  observes,  comparisons  are  oder* 
ous,  so  I  will  make  no  furthcr  remarks  touching 
yoar  chirurgical  Nestor,  eicept  that  I  was  Struck 
with  the  eamest  anxious  zeal,  so  characteristic  ol 
the  true  surgeon,  displaved  in  the  lively,  cheerful, 
though  sometimes  unortliodox  querie^*  put  by  hinu 
It  is  with  the  directora  of  the  InstiLution,  who- 
ever  they  may  be,  that  I  have  to  deil,  not  with 
the  mere  officers.  I  presume,  for  tnstance,  that^ 
as  Is  the  case  with  similar  institatlous  elsewhere, 
your  Corporation  has  soniewhat  to  say  and  do  with 
the  Hospital,  or  that  there  is  a  Board  for  its 
regulation.  It  is  to  such  bodies  that  we  look 
for  the  removal  of  any  evil  that  may  bare  crepl 
into  any  association  directly  or  indirectly  within 
their  Jurisdiction ;  and  it  is  to  them  we  look, 
should  they  not  have  the  power  to  remove  the 
evil,  to  take  some  measures  tocounteract  it,  and 
to  ensure  the  desired  good  in  some  other  way  to 
the  public. 

Klnduess  and  seal  are  not  alone  sufficient  fbr 
the  eure  of  disease  or  allcTiation  of  misery.  If 
the  poor  victim  of  a  mechanlcal  ii\jary  be  Uid  in 
the  pei tilent  atmosphere  of  an  offensive  Chamber, 
what  art  can  prevent  the  poison  from  eniering 
and  contaminating  the  stream  of  life  as  it  flowa 
through  its  meandering  course?  Is  it  just  to« 
wards  the  surgeon  or  physician  to  compel  him  to 
house  his  patient  in  a  kennet  whcre,  in  a  oity  by 
no  means  overbnrdened  with  charitable  establish« 
ments,  you  may  easily  find  both  room  and  means 
to  ensnre  to  the  poor  and  sick  dostltute  all  that 
art  and  science  can  afford  to  make  his  soiTeriDg 
Ugbter,  and,  it  may  be,  to  render  the  plUow  of 
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dcath  len  htrd  to  him  ?  If  it  wim  the  custom 
noio,  as  U  was  OMMr  ^  ^  WMkbier  and  more 
polite  claaee«  to  «eek  oot,  in  thetie  abodes  of 
**cbanty,**  aa  tfaey  «re  called,  tbeir  aofferiog 
brother«  and  iittei^  both  ;o«i  of  Toronto  aod  we 
of  Philaddphi.-t,  ahould  bave  fewer  grivTanocs  and 
Icfls  real  miflcbiiel  uucorreoted ;  but  whore  a  oom- 
mouity  Icarei«  the  |Miiper pationt  to  be  louded  by  a 
hired  roeniai,  Vhere  tnMoharity  girea  not  the  **cap 
of  cold  water  in  the  aanie  of  a  dwuiple,**  when 
the  oflTenmve  aore  is  auffeied  tu  eshale  it« 
noxious  odors  day  and  nicht  into  th«  noetrila  of  the 
poor,  wasted,  ba^Igard  beiiig,  who  lies  noteven  two 
feet  from  hiä  cquaUy  uofortunate  fellow-aiifferer, 
the  cburitT  of  the  niaoteenth  Century  uay  not 
be  vauiited^  If  yoa  and  other«  would  bat 
Visit  the  dytug  eouch  of  the  victim  of  neglect, 
and  AUy  besMe  their  now  devcrtod  pallcta,  I  trow 
•eenea  would  be  «Miiieaaed  which  would  nuke  you 
blush  at  the  deaeeration  heaped  on  the  'Dame 
when  you  heaf  men  talk  of  thcir  *'  Christian  insti- 
tutions  ;**  nay,  how  muoh  haa  the  hipae  of  Ohria* 
tiao  charity  tended  lo  tum  what  ought  to  bave 
been  an  imitatioo  of  the  aliode  of  happioesa  into 
» lac-simile  of  the  regioos  of  torroent. 

Contrast  the  fitte  of  an  Inmate  of  auch  «n  intti* 
tation  as  yours,  with  what  you  see  daily  taking 
place  in  the  private  home.  U  a  brother->not  a 
Christian  brother— but  a  brother  in  Nation  and 
rvdc,  thrown  on  the  bed  of  sicknesfs  iostantly 
busy  aod  wllling  kande  are  ready  to  miitister  to 
way  ward  wants,  aod  with  soft  and  tenipered  tcMiea 
to  sooth  and  quiet  peevinh  moaningn ;  pertumed 
waters  scent  the  air,  light  ektöt|c  tip-toe  steps 
steal  throBgh  the  rooni,  lest  perchanee  the 
light  sieep  be  broken,  and  what  eKprtfsaions  of 
aympathy  greet  tho  ear,  as  the  bare  possibiKty  of 
^mger  faUn  from  the  lips  of  some  one. 

How  eageriy  Ih  the  physioiaiis  foot-fnll  wateked 
for,  and  how  anxloualy  «ioes  earh  one  listen  to  and 
«can  bis  every  loek  a?  he  notes  the  wurkings  of 
diseaae  on  the  frame  of  his  suflferiiig  patient. 
To  this  fcene  your  Hospital  offem  n  oontrast 
which  provcs  "  that  thoiigh,  we  give  all  our  goods 
io  feed  the  poor,  «ehaTc  not  chnrity.** 

But  before  you  can  persuade  meu  to  underiake 
even  what  they  may  admit  to  be  a  duty,  you  niust 
remoTeall  those  serieos  impedhnente  wKichhiter- 
fere    with    the    Performance    of   those    duties. 

''BolM  a  proper  asylum  in  wMch  the  aiok  man  nMy 
be  in  peaaonable    comfort;  give  i>paoe  tkat  he 

•may  at  toast  breathe  a  little  of  the  pure  air  of 
HeaTen,  and  so  arrange,  by  the  help  of  an  im- 
prored  arehitectare,  for  the  cleaushig  of  the 
atmosphcre  of  Ms  room,  that  peetilent  a«d  dis- 
gustiiig  yapour  hang  not  orer  bis  couch. 

Kext  to  oleaaKneM,  rentUation  and  Christian 
•ynipat^y,  I  would'  rank  order  and  puttctuality  on 

'  Ihe  part  of  »ttondals,  am)  the  uimoet  omtui»wr 
mmiwMieUy  of  the  condition  of  the  sflairs  of 

'  «he  lualitutfon.    Of  cMrse,  1  am  not  fuHy  ia- 

>  Ibrmed  of  the  kitemalauuiagement  of  your  bisti- 
Hitlon,  but  ludgiar  frvok  what  paased  beibre  niy 

« «yea,  I  vaa  not  (nmed  to  admit  tbat  your  ajFsiem 
waa  aoytMng  Hk«  what  it  is  in  the  Old  Country, 

•aa  yo«  c«dl  tt,  or  as  it  is  wkh  ourBelv«s.    If  I  was 

•eovreolly  iaibrmed,  the  atleodanta  have  bbom  of 
ibem  baania  ofBoeferaometen  yearaormore,  «od 
yo«  u^t0«hto  tfanatbaybaTo  mad«  w>  Uof^M 
kay<HrfthairniniiMMorfcitoma,aBg<Haiite> 


dave  with  one  exception,  a  amgle  Ca«e  Book 
which  contained  a  regulär  welKkept  record  of  the 
dlaeaaee  aud  thetr  tveAuent ;  lUs  atmck  nie  with 
more  fbvoe  «ha«  1  noiiced  the  throog  of  stadeatt 
whksh  Uocked  «p  tbe  noom  in  the  **acreeoed  off" 
portion  of  which  I  notSced  tbe  bottlea  protected 
inm  the  Kgfat  by  '*the  spider^s  silken  weh." 
Indeed,  I  was  sarcasticany  infonned  by  a  Hi- 
bemiaa  candidate  ibr  Eaculapius'mantle : — **  The 
ouly  Beports  that  aver  left  the  Institution  were 
*  evil  reporta»'  and  some  suoceasful  operattons  oa 
the  eyes  of  patienta,  who  oevor  after  could  see 
the  diifference  botween  an  altar  candle  and  the 
brigfat  beama  of  the  mid-day  aun  when  gone  twdve 
by  the  town-ch)ck.** 

Such,  sir,  are  the  remarks  whkih,  tho*  I  did  not 
wiah,  I  have  been  Ibroed  to  nuike  on  your  Toronto 
Tabemade  of  erysypelaa  and  death ;  but  ander 
the  hope  that  you  will  atrive  to  pesfbct  iu  imper- 
fections,  I  hope  that  your  mitgudgad  publication 
of  Shaoty  cbat  ha»  atÜl  not  been  uuproductive  of 
good.  Toms,  4c., 

David  Cutigli. 

DocTOR.<— Tbere  it  one  ptrt  of  the  letter 
relative  to  tha  di^poeal  of  bodiea,  aftcr  the 
maoner  of  tbe  London  Fever  Uospitjü,  bat 
I  do  not  think  it  nwücularlj  interesting. 

LAiRD.~Ye*re  ju8t  rieht,  decent  fblk  are  oo 
extraordinär  fond  V  having  their  own  or  iheir 
frecn^s  bodies  cuttet  and  carvit  as  if  the/ 
were  sae  monj  bowtowdies. 

Ma/or.— Doctor,  dW  yoa  or  any  other 
rational  being  ever  take  up  a  scuD  witboot 
havine  a  train  of  thought  awakened,  that 
though  sad,  was  yet  not  unpleashig  f 

I>ocTOii. — I  cannot  say  what  feeKngs  art 
generally  evoked  by  bandling  a  scull,  but  thk 
t  know,  that  the  last  one  I  handled,  prodoeed 
no  such  train  of  thoogbt  in  my  mtnd,  I  aaser« 
you,  but  just  the  contrary. 

Hajov. — Cause,  sir,  cause. 

DiKTroR.— A  fKend  was  shewing  me  seme 
sculls,  pointing  out  their  c«mpamtive  thicli- 
nasR ;  one  was,  at  käst,  three-quarters  of  aa 
inch  thfck,  another  was  something  nmilar  to 
ordinary  pasteboard.  He  then  (Init  I  mtiat 
prcmise,  that  he  is  no  very  firm  beüerer  iü 
pbrenolognr)  put  into  my  hands  the  renuündcr 
of  his  sculls,  and  two  Charts  of  a  head  taken 
by  the  same  person  at  an  interval  of  foor 
days,  pointing  out  ai  the  same  time,  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  acuUs  and  the  di&rence  in  tbe 
Charts,  He  tht n  asked  aae  to  ejtplain  how  H 
was  that  flxad  rolea  ooold  apply  to  beada» 
where,  io  sonw  oasea,  thcre  waa  aa  inUmml 
depr^mwn  wiTBoirr  a  cofre^Mn^ioR  e9Umal 
sletatwn^  and  theo  (avly  paoed  Bie  by.«iiq«ur- 
ing  how  efie  head,  in  loav  daya,  could  ao 
change,  that,  in  that  sbort  apaoe  of  tbae,  tika 
two  Charts  woald  materially  dntgree. 

Laird.— Eh  man  I  that*8  sorely  no^pomible. 

DocTOH.— I  have  the  Charts  io  my  pock^ 
the  aoulla  are  at  home. 

MAJo&^-Prodace  the  chartSi  bat  remembar 
that  PUranology,  aa  a  acience»  ahould  not  1^ 
haatil^  ooDdemaed,  beauiise4t  ivm  ioooaqpo* 
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tent  perionsare  found  amongst  it8  priesthood. 
D0CT0& — ^The  person  in  question  Ls,  I  really 
think,  a  &ir  spedmen  of  the  priesthood,  as 
Tou  call  them.  Here  are  the  characters, 
judge  for  yourselvea.  l  will  only  add,  that 
my  frtcnd  made  some  alteration  in  his  dress 
aod  played  his  part  so  well  that  the  learned 
Doctor  did  not  recognise  him,  and  conse- 

auently,  I  presume,  raade  out  a  new  pMje  frora 
le  examinatioQ   of  his  cranium.*    [Doctor 
readit] : — 


Analysis  No.  1. 
Imdividwüity. 


AXALTSU   No.  3. 
Individuality.    d}. 


Ift  a  rreal  observer  of  meu    !•  a  great  observer  of  inen 
•Bdtfaii^s.  aiidlhiiigs:  quick  ofper- 

copiion :  sees  wbat  i« 
traufpiring.  what  nhouid 
bc  doiie,  ac. :  has  aii  iii- 
mtiable  deaire  to  tee  and 
Jmow  every-tbiiig. 
Form,    9» 

Ncver  foriret»  ihe  counte- 
nanec.  form,  of  persons 
«iid  thiiigs  teeu:  eamlv 
l«ani4  to  tead  «tid  spell 
co''Eecily  t  reads  and  sees 
thinijfc  at  a  i^reat  distanoe  : 
hat  excellttut  eyeaight. 
SiMe.    Hf. 

Has  an  excelleiil  eye  for 
measurin^  Proportion  ^ize 
height.  angles,  perpoiidi- 
culart  flu;. 

Balan^es  himself  tolembly 
well  in  ordinarvcate».  vet 
baa  no  great  taleat  iu  liiis 
recpect. 

Cohur.    6^, 
Owi  diflcern  and  recoHect    Caa  dwceru  and  recollect 


form«    Sf. 
Hever  forfets  the  eounte- 
nance.  form,  of  person« 
mud  tkinfs  aeea. 


aixe,    8|. 
Bat  an  ezcelleni  «ye  for 
■iea»an«iir       proportion, 
•ise.  beucht,  augles,  per- 
pendiculars,  %bc 
VMgkt.    d. 
Balwie^e  himself  tt^erably 
well  ia  ordinary  eases, 
yet  has  no  great  Mkut  in 
thift  respect. 

Otlom.    a 


cokturs«  yet  setdmn  noti- 
ces  ihera ;  wnh  practice, 
compares  and  judgas  of 
cokmra  welL 

Ord^.     8. 
*Appreciates  order,  yet  not 
Ottouffh  to  keep  it. 
N»mber.    8^. 


coiours,  yet  «Bldom  noii- 
eesthem. 


Ordtr.   31. 
Is  systeroatic 

Numker.    8|. 
Cm  add.  subtnict,  divMe,    Can   add.  aabfmet.  divide, 
fcc.  in  hu  head  with  lad-       Abc,  in  bis  head  with  fad- 
lity  aud  correciness.  '   lity  and  correctness. 

Loemlitf.    8.  LacalUf.    8}. 

a  fair,  though  not  ex-    Rftcollecu     distinotly    ihe 
ceMent,    rccdlectioa    of      looks  of  places.  wbere  he 
aaw  things.  flcc. ;  seldom 
loses  himself)  eren  in  the 


In  «  claar  and  vetenlive 
nemorv  of  historii>al  facts 

eienu  news.  what  be 
I  aeen.  hewo,  fead,  Itc 
•raaia  detail. 


fllaw.  f9. 
«EeeoUecta  aboav  hm  mH 
jprecisely,    whea    Ihiugs 
^ecvred. 

Um«.  .81. 
IMfgta«  pvady  in  fipffhiir : 
hm  a  tanmimiriaimt. 


Wm»  a  ckar  and  retentiva 
memory  of  historieal  fvets, 
feneial  newA,  what  he  has 
Seen,  heard.  read,  &c., 
eren  in  detail ;  never  for- 
fetaaayoecurreiice  even 
fhou^  it  is  triflbi^ .  haaa 
eraving  thmt  for  infonaa- 
tita  «|id  experiment. 

Teils  daias,  aMwintmenl^ 
agcs,  time  01  day,  fce.^ 


!rbiM.  9^. 
Peligfats  greatly  in  tlnsfiif  j 
4Msa  eanraci  roasieaiearj 
Jeasas  iWMa  by  he^rii^ 
them  Q»c«  or  twiee ;  U 
liierally     enchanted    -by 


•  Tha  BitwaitliDlH  f  Mtflced  with  aa  Mteriafc. 
TOL.  IL— €  C. 


Langwigt.    8|. 
>Vheu   exciied    expresses 
bimself  freely,    yet   not 
copiously. 

Causality,    9. 

Always  gives  and  receives 

the  reason  ;  ha«  by  nature 

an   exceUeni   judgmmt, 

ffood  iUeas,  a  slrong  mind, 

Comparivm,  8^. 
Has  a  happv  talent  for  coro~ 
pariiiff.  illustrating.  criti* 
cidiig:.  ar^iiigfrrim  simi- 
lar  cHites  discrimiuating, 
lietweeu  what  u  and 
what  is  not  analagoos,  or 
iu  poiut. 


ImüatipH.  9. 
Has  a  irreat  propeiwity  and 
ability  to  copy.  lake  pai- 
iem  from  others^  do  what 
he  »ees  doiie.  &c.,  needs 
but  one  shnwiue  gesti- 
culates  much,  descnbes 
aud  acis  out  welL 


Ctnttruetivauss,    3. 
Has  feir  mechanical  iuge- 
naiiy. 

WU.    9. 
Has  a  quick,  keen  percep- 
linn   of    the    ludicnjas: 
inakes  a  great  amoant  of 
fuiu 


Halber  credolous;  dMitta 
uoveity. 


IdHÜitf.    m. 
*Love  of  poetry  yet  not  a 
vivid  imagiiiation. 


Admires  and  eujoy«  mqan- 
tatii  acenery,  thoiuler, 
.lightuuig,  tempest.  a  vast 
prospect,  exceedii\gly, 
Aence,  eujoys  travel^if. 


^ApfJ9  SM  II VM  CI.     d» 

Is  keenly  alire  10  the  fhtwns 
and  «miles  of  jmbtie  «pU 


gpod  music ;  shows  intoi* 
tive  skill  aud  speiids  mueh 
time  in  roaking  it :  sing* 
fhim  Ihe  heart.  and  wiÜB 
melung  patboa. 

Language,    8^. 
Can  write  beiter  tbaii  speak  | 
wheii    excited  expressM 
himself  freely. 

CaKulUy.  9^. 
Has  by  nature  an  excellenl 
juügment.  good  ideas,  « 
strnug  niuid  ;  is  eudowed 
wilh  a  deep.  sirong,  ori- 
ginal comprebeiisive  mind 

ComTparium.  9^. 
Has  a  happv  talent  for  com» 
pariug,  iliusinuiiig,  eriti- 
clsiiig,  arguiiig  from  simU 
lar  cases.  diAcriminatnig, 
lietween  whnt  i$  and  whal 
is  not  analnf^ius,  or  ui 
poiutf  chis-^fyiug  pheno- 
ineiin^  aud  tiiereby  ascer« 
tainiug  their  laws. 

Imitation.    9f. 

Has  a  great  nropensity  and 
abilitv  to  copy,  take  pat^ 
tem  from  oihers.  do  whal 
he  st.*es  d  me,  &c,  need« 
but  one  sbowtng  geotica- 
lates  miich.  descnl)es  and 
acts  out  well :  ctui  miroic, 
act  ouu  and  copy  almosl 
anything :  describe,  relate 
anecdotes.fcc.  to  the  very 
life. 
Constructivmum,    8(. 

Has  fair  roechauical  inge» 
nuity. 

irrt.    8J. 

Hasa  quick,  keen  percep— 
lion  cmT  the  ludicrous. 


Wonin.    8|. 

Believessnme  but  not  math 
iu  woflders.  forewaniiiiga 
Ibc  ;  iffopen  tocnnvicUou. 
Delighif»  in  tbe  superiuita-- 
ral;  denres  novelty. 
Idoality.    9^. 

Ha«  a  vivid  imagina^on^. 
gl  rat  love  of  poe'ry.  elo^ 
auence.  fiction.  good  styla 
tbe  beauties  of  nature  Md' 
an;  oAen  gives  reias  t 
his  erratjc  Imagination; 
ex|ieriences  revellinip  oT' 
fancy,  ecstacy,  rapture  oT 
feeliiig«  eiithit-- 


ia  iHfh-inindad.  fatdeptiu 
dent,  self-oonideat,  dig. 


Suklimity.  9^. 
Is  a  passionate  admirer  of- 
the  wild  and  romaiitic, 
feels  the  sublimest  emo- 
tions  whi!st  contemplatiAg 
the  graiid  or  awfui  in  na- 
ture, dashing,  foaming, 
roariitgeaiamots,  tower- 
ing  mountains,  peals  et 
thunder,  flaihes  oflufhl-^ 
ning.  oommotfons  of  Um 
«Irments,  the  starry  oa<^ 
nopy  of  haaven,  fcc 

AppnlbaHvonou.    9|. 
EnJeysapOTobatiou.  yei  «ritt 
iKH  saerifiee  muca  t*  m»- 
taiuii. 

So^SsUtm.    8|. 
Respecu  hiBMU;  yat  It  Mt 
kaagiity. 
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!•  «et  in  hii  own  way ;  hard 
to  iie  coiiviiieed  or  chiui- 
f  ed  ai  all ;  hokU  on  lonf 
and  bard. 
Conscitntioutness,    8|. 

I/ives  and  roean»  to  »peak 
the  truth  ;  caiiuoi  tolerate 
yvTong. 

Jiopi.    Si. 

!•  seldoin  elaied :  i«  qnile 
ianguiito ;    yet    realize« 
about  what  he  expecta. 
Yeneration.    T|. 

Vay  feel  rrlif^iout,  yet  Utile 
retpecl  for  ineu. 

BtntraUnt«,    8|. 
li  kiiid,  obligiiig«  glad  to 
•erve  nthf*ra. 

SaavitivetutM.  A. 
an  my  and  do  hard  thinga 
wiihout  crcathig  difficulty 
.  — obiain  favore-gei  aloiig 
m-ell;  M  Kay  and  do 
UUiig«  ihat  they  taht. 


Mond  Intuitivenen.    8|. 
KmtwdUy  undentandi  hu- 
man-nature. 


FeeUmucb  love  and  ten- 
demecs  for  the  oppoeite 


FhiloprogmiUvttuss,    6}. 
A»  a  jmreuls  is  teoder,  bat 
not  indolgent. 

*Adktnvmusi.    8}. 
liores  rrienda  with  iiidef- 
or.bable  lendemeM  and 
atreugth  of  feeling. 

Inkabitivetuts,    8^* 
Coou  become«  •irongly  at- 

lachcd  In   ihe   place   in 

which  he  live«. 

ocometntratirmeu.     8f. 
€■  diipoaed  to  attend  to  bul 

one  \Uinf(  at  once,  vet  can 

tum  rapidiy  Avm  tning  to 

thing. 

•YüatifMiuiS,    8|. 
Iktires  life,  bat  not  eagerly 

Combativ«ne$*.    8f. 
Veldom   either    courts   or 
•hiiiiks  from  Opposition. 

DntmeHvauti.    8|. 

3ns  not    really    deficient 

enough     yet    none   too 

much,  indignation. 

Aiimmtivmess,    8. 

Sas  an  excellent  appetite. 

Cautiou$H*$$,     8|. 
Is  always  watchful,  on  the 
look^out  i  carefui 


Has  MMue  decivion,  yet  too 
litile  Inr  general  succeas : 
has  perseveraiice  eiioogfa 
for  ordiiiary  uccasious. 
Cofue«cfMMncM«u.    8|. 

Is  hniiest ;  ikithfui ;  nprighi 
atheart. 

Hopi.    & 
It  seldom  elated:  is  qaite 
sauguin«. 

Ymeration.     8. 

Is  not  s^riou»  nor  respectfal ; 
may  frei  rrligiou«.  yet  lil- 
tle  respect  for  men. 
SeutvcUttf,    8|. 

Is  kind,  obligingt  glad  to 
serre  olhers. 

Suavitivemeu.    9. 

Readily  wins  confidence 
andafleciion  evenofene- 
mies ;  caii  »ay  and  do  hard 
things  wilhout  creating 
dilficoltv.— ubtaiii  favors. 
— get  aJong  well ;  so  say 
and  do  thuigs  ihal  they 
tak«. 
Moni  Iiitnitimuss.    9. 

NaturaUy  niiderrtands  hu- 
man nalure;  appreheuds 
at  unce  the  mural  iruth  or 
beaut^  ofn  sulgect  or  sjrs- 
tem :  is  prescieut. 
Ämativtfu**.    8. 

Is  rather  deficient  in  sexual 
lorc.  alleutiotis  to  the  op- 
posiie  sex.  ibc. ;  may  have 
ardor.  yet  less  slrengih  of 
this  puMion. 
Pkiioprogmitiwtutt,    7|. 

Dislikes  tbose  of  others ;  as 
a  pareni.  is  tender,  bul  not 
indulgeut. 

Adketivenett.    8. 

Is  hiirhW  KM^ial.  yet  not  re- 

markably  %irarm  heartsd. 

JfiJkaMliorasM.    8. 
Soon  bccoroes  strongly  at- 
tacbed   to  the   place   in 
which  h«  livoAi 
Comeentnainenn,    If. 
Indalges  varietv  and  change 
oT  Uiought.  foeling.  occu- 
paiion,  <(<€.;   is  not  cou- 
lused    by  them;     rather 
lacks  applicalKMi. 
TitottiwiMss.    8. 
Loras  and  clings  tenacioas- 
ly  to  existauce. 
CsmiatioMMSS.    8. 
AToids  coliision«  strife.  kc 
yet       once     exoited,  is 
qaite  fordble. 

Destruetioitut»,    Q|. 
Has  saffirient  severity,  yei 
reqoires  considerable   to 
call  it  oat. 

JUmmtJpmtn,    & 
Eigoysgood  food, 

Cauiioumm.  9. 
Is  alwaya  walchfui,  on  the 
look-ool;  oarsfU  ;  anx- 
ious;  solicitous;  pcovideut 
against  real  and  imagina- 
ry  danger;  heaiiates  too 
nach. 


Aeqmiiitivtmtts.    8. 
Loves     mooey    bat    uoC 
greatly. 


Lores  money.  bot  not  great" 
ly  i  can  aiake  it,  L«  gene* 


B4CTtttVtlU$$m     8k 

Is  generally  opeii,  can  con- 
ceaL 


rally  spriids  it  frerly ;  «eis 
by  property,  butb  br  Rielf 
anJunai  it  |vocarea,y«l 
is  not  penunoos. 
Steretivetus*.  8. 
Is  not  attfn)  nor  rery  fiaak; 
is  geuersllj  open. 

Laird. — Weel,  that  is  a  poser  and  no  mb- 
take ;  but  what  are  a'  ihae  figures  for,  Doctort 
DocTOR. — The  comparatiTe  size  of  the  org&n 
ifl  indtcatcd.  You  will  find  by  these  figtires 
that  my  fricnd*8  head  grew  conKiderably  in 
three  or  four  days ;  howeTer,  let  us  letf« 
phrenolcgy.  By  Uie  by,  Maior,  I  rather  expect 
a  gentleman  here  to-night,  who  has  jost 
returned  Irom  California.  He  promised  to 
bring  me  8ome  notes  on  the  gold  diggings;  I 
daresay,  too,  that  he  will  be  able  to  enlightea 
our  ignorance  as  to  the  difficultics  whicfa  mnst 
be  encountered  in  reaching  the  **  land  of  pro- 
mise."  Cur  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Lanyard,  the 
— —  I  forget,  precisely,  what  office  he  fiüs 
in  the  Yacht  Cleb,  has  promised  to  guide  him 
to  our  Shanty.  Mr.  L.  is  also  to  faraisfa  ne 
with  some  yachting  statistics.  [Bell  ringi,] 
Ah !  here  they  are,  I  daresay. 
^nter  Mr.  Lanyard  and  Mr.  8t  Germaiik] 
bocTOR. — Welcome,  gentlemen. 
[Doctor  introduca  them  to  the  Major  and 
Laird.] 

Major. — Our  friend,  the  Doctor,  informs  08 
that  you  have  just  returned  from  Califoraia. 

Mr.  St.  Germain. — I  led  St  Francisco  od 
the  Ist  of  January  last,  and  arriTed  oo  tke 
27th  of  the  same  month  in  New  York. 

MAJOiL^Juick  work.    By  what  roote,  may 
lask? 
Mr.  St.  G. — Nicaragua. 
Laird. — Is  that  a  mair  expeditioua  nrate 
than  the  Panama  ane? 

Mr.  St.  G. — I  think  so,  as  the  otBcers  of 
the  line  engaged  to  forward  us  fix>m  St.  Frau- 
ciiux),  either  to  New  York  or  New  Orleana  in 
twenty-two  days.  It  took  us  twenty-eight| 
but  still  we  beat  the  Mail  line  by  three  days« 
although  we  encountered  beavy  wcather  off 
Hatteras  and  in  the  Gulf^  beddes  roeetuig  with 
some  unexpected  delay  on  the  Isthmus. 

Doctor. — Is  there  not  a  railroad  on  the 
Panama  route? 

Mr.  St.  G.— There  ia,  but  unibrtonatdy 
there  is  also  a  land  joumey  of  twenty-ÜTe 
miles,  and  this,  in  the  rainy  season,  is  utteriy 
impassable.  Now,though  the  Nicaragua  route 
cannot  boast  of  a  railroad,  there  are  cood 
river  and  lake  boats  from  San  Juan  del  Norte 
to  Virgin  Bay,  which  is  but  twelve  mlles  &om 
San  Juan  del  Sud,  whence  the  steamers  start 
for  St.  Francisco.  But  go  by  which  roiita 
you  may,  priyations  and  harddnips  innumen- 
ble  are  m  störe  for  the  hickless  trayeUeT& 

DoGTOR. — Haye  you  quite  recoyered  yoor 
health,  Mr.  St  Germain  t 
Mr.  St.  G. — ^Yery  nearly,  although  m  iny 
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efibris  to  recSaiin  the  fu^itiTe,  I  had  tb  pass 
T»ry  neariy  tbrough  the  Valley  of  the  shadow 
of  dealh. 

Maioh— What  pari  of  the  worid  did  you 
diflcover  that  Talley  in? 

Mr.  St.  G, — In  Central  America»  on  the 
spot  that  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan 
are  at  present  quarrelling  about  It  is  on  the 
Isthmus  that  the  g.im  monster  is  shadowed 
forth. 

Hjc  Lantabd — Giye  us  a  peep  at  the  mon- 
ster then,  teil  us  what  his  shadow  was  like. 

Mr.  St.  G, — The  man  has  yet  to  be  created 
wfao  possesses  descriptive  power  suffictent  to 
oonvey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  realities  of 
Crossing  the  Isthmus  in    the   rainy  season. 
However/it  was  on  the  lOth  November  last 
that  I  landed  from  the  steam-Rhip  Prometheus 
«t  St.  Juan  del  Norf^    Immediately  on  our 
landing,  three  small  river  steaniers  were  in 
readin^s  to  convoy  us  up  the  river  St  Juan 
to  the  Nicaragua  lake.    As  soon  as  we  had 
becn  all  stowed  away,  we  numbered  four  hun* 
dred  and  twenty-five,  among  whom  were  one 
faundred  women  and  children,  we  commenccd 
ascending  the  river,  ak>ng  whose  banks  we 
coald  distingnishhundredsof  alligators  of  large 
eise,  Bunning  themselves.    As  the  boat  glided 
ak>ng,  the  passengers  picked  with  ease  the 
IwigH  firom  the  branches  that  almost  swept 
our  hurricane  deck,  while  birds  öf  every  hue 
^lattered  around,  and  we  could  distinguish 
the  monkeys  in  numbers  a  short  distance  ofiEl 
After  proceeding  about  fifteen  miles  we  were 
mlarmed  with  a  report  that  the  boiler  was 
likoly  to  burst ;  this  I  thought  not  unlikely. 
It,  however,  proved  a  false  alarm,  andonly 
resnlted  in  a  detention  of  five  hours,  after 
which  we  proceeded.    On  reaching  the  boats 
with  the  stoerage  passengers,  we  found  that 
the  captatn  of  one  of  them  had  been  killcd  by 
a  btew  from  the  bough  of  a  tree.    Into  our 
«hready  crowded  boat  we  nowreceived  a  great 
nmnber  raore  passengers,  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  boggage.    There  was,  however, 
DO  alternative  lefl;  we  must  either  act  the 
{MUt  <i  good  Samaritans,  or   leave  our  fei- 
low  creaturcs  to  perish.    The  first  person  who 
stepped  Ibrward  was  a  woman  about  forty 
jears  of  age ;  she  was,  alone,  on  her  way  to 
joio  her  husband  in  CaHfornia.    She  slipped, 
leil  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.    We  were 
•gain  alarmed  by  a  man  (who  had  been  sleep- 
ing  on  a  bench)  rolling  overboard  into  the 
rmpids ;  the  captain  of  our  boat  sent  two  of 
tbe  crew  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  man  and 
woman,  but  owing  to  thedarknessof  the  night 
mnd  the  rapidity  of  the  corrent,  the  woman 
could  not  be  rescued  from  a  watery  grave : 
the  man  was  pksked  up;  he   saved  himself 
by  swimming.    After  all  were  on  boord,  we 
moceeded  on  our  way,  but  not  withoat  appre- 
iwnding  danger,  as  the  vessel  was  very  much 
.crowded,  and  the  navigation  dtfiicalt,  bestes 
luiTing  to  Stern  a  current  five  or  siz  ipiles  an 


hour.    We,  however,  anrived  safe  at  the  Gas* 
tillo  Rapids,  where  we  waited  ibr  twelve  hourS. 
The  Gastillo  Rapids  is  a  fortified  post,  where 
there  is  an  old  Spanish  fort,  commandad  by  a 
detachment  of  native  soldiers,  whose  military 
uniform  consists  exclusivelyof  one  garment,  a 
naphin^  no  hat  or  cap ;  while  huge  rvsty  mu»- 
kets  and  bayonets  formed  the  materials  of 
wwfare.    Here  we  had  to  stop  all  night    We 
took  tea  and  breakfast,  which  cost  us  two 
doUars.    It  was  raining  all  this  time,  and  as  it 
would  not,  under  ezisting  circumstances,  be 
agreeable  to  sleep  al  freico^  as  is  the  custom 
in  that  country  during  the  dry  season,  all 
were  compelled  to  seek  shelter  where  they 
could.     Tnose  who  were  accommodated  in 
houses  of  entertainment  had  to  pay  OMdoUa/r 
for  the  privilege  of  lying  in  hammocks,  with* 
out  beds,  Sheets,  blankets,  or  pillows.     I  se* 
cured  an  Indianas  hammock,  and  paid  on» 
doüar  also  for  the  use  of  two  posts  to  tie  it 
to  in   a   smoky    wigwam.    The   roosquitoe 
luxuries  were  gratU,    The  water  is  so  bad  in 
that  region,  that  it  is  considered  daneerous  to 
drink  it  without  its  being  first  boiled ;  there* 
fore  we  had  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
cup  of  coffee  that  we  drank,  and  the  meati 
were  so  salt,  which  we  were  forced  to  partake 
of,  that  our  thirat  was  intense  and  prc^nged; 
We  had  chickens  at  this  place,  but  they  di^ 
fused  such  an  aroma  that  we  unanimously  re» 
solved  on  their  removal  from  within  reach  of 
our  ol&ctory  nerves!     After  our  baggage  bad 
been  carried  round  the  Rapids  to  the  other 
boat,  which  was  to  take  us  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nicaragua  lake,  the  bell  rang  {»r  us  to 
embark,  and  we  were  soon  again  on  our  course. 
The  natives  are  engaged  by   the  Isthmus 
Gompany  on  this  route,  to  carr^  baggage  and 
to  provide  mules.    In  the  evenmg  we  arrived 
at  Fort  San  Carlos,  a  place  inhabited  exrlo- 
sively  by  Indians.    Several  Uidies  and  gentle^ 
mcn  went  op  shore  to  see  the  native  itanding 
army!  which  presented  rather  a  nahed  aph 
pearance.    Native  **  civilians  '*  came  in  canoe« 
alongside  of  our  steamer,  which  was  anchored, 
they  exposed  for  sale  oranges,  limes,  cocoa- 
nuts,  pine-apples,  flour,  biscuit,  &c.  &c     After 
leaving  this  place,  we  entered  into  the  Nicar- 
agua Lake.    During  the  night,  we  passed  the 
towns  of  St  Magill,  Grenada,  and  Rivas,  be- 
sides  several  smaU  viUages ;  we  also  passed 
several  high  mountains,  the  lofciest  of  which. 
called  Homatecca,  is  a  volcano ;  we  arrivea 
at  Virgin  Bay  carly  in  the  moming.    Vu^ 
Bay  is  another  military  Station,  at  which  place 
several  of  the  Isthmus  Company^s  officers  re- 
side,  and  it  is  here,  too,  where  we  tako  the 
mules  for  the  last  twelve  miles  of  the  Isthmus 
travel,     previous    to   reaching    the    Pacific 
steamer.    During   the  moming  we  got  o«r 
baggage  checked,  by  paying  fifteen  cents  per 
pound  for  fk^ht  chaiiges   on  it    At  one 
oHzlock  some  hundreds  of  mules  made  their 
appearance^^^ome  ahready  bestrode  by  paa- 
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•engen  of  the  «teamsfaip  Ntm  OtUoM,  wkkh 
luul  atrWed  twelre  boiire  prevurasly  at  San 
Juan  del  Sud,  on  tbo  Pacific  side,  from  San 
Francisco.  We  now  selected  our  nraleft,  after 
liaTing  proctirfid  onr  ticket«,  wfaich  had  the 
words  ^  Good  for  one  beast,  on  them.  Some 
4k  d&e  women  and  chikbren  were  carried  on 
liammocka,  on  Indiana  shooklers;  !t  now  bad 
•topped  raiomg,  and  theson  was  oat :  the  heat 
was  insufiferal^  We  were  told  by  peraons 
trho  had  just  cone  OTer  the  road,  that  it  was 
i^mofit  impassable,  in  conseqoence  of  die  re- 
Cent  kicessant  rains ;  boweTer,  we  atarted, 
bat  before  I  had  pfoceeded  one  mOe,  niy  tnuie 
vunk  down  head^foremost  into  a  mud'hole, 
and  pitchcd  me,  like  a  sbot,  into  the  mud  I 
I  tried  toextricatemyseli,  but  begati  rapidly 
to  sink.  While  in  this  fix  several  of  my  fei- 
iow-pasaengers  came  along  and  were  simflarly 
diamoanted,  at  sbort  distanoes  from  me,  but 
tiieywere  more  fortanate  tfaan  T,  fbr  they 
•oon  cxtricated  themselTea,  and  went  on  their 
way  rcjoidng,  leaving  me  to  my  fiite>  if  I 
oould  not ''  h^  myseUl"  I  toptored  ''  mercy  '* 
frooi  oTery  passer-by,  bot  all  ezcüsed  them- 
iehres  by  saying  that  they  would  share  the 
•ame  fate  with  lAe,  ff  they  attempted  to  ren- 
der  me  any  assistance.  By  this  dme  I  had 
iaök  down  nearly  to  my  chin,  when  a  Ihitch- 
«an  came  tip,  on  fbot:  he  had  sold  hifs  muW, 
«8  the  animal  could  not  get  on  through  the 
tnud;  he  rcpliod,  coolly  and  snappishly,  that 
he^wouhl  not  I  toM  him  that  I  wouldgtTe 
liim  two  dollars  if  he  wouid  render  rae  bis  as- 
'idsCance;  he  toid  me  he  could  not  complyj 
with  mircquest  Üben  öffered  two  dolhu^l 
jmd  m  half  to  him;  he  still  reftised.  I  now 
fth  myselfsinking  stüldeeper,  and  noiknow- 
Ing  but  that  \  might  go  through  to  tho  anti- 
|K>d«,  I  hallooed  out  to  him  at  the  top  of  my 
T<rioe,  that  I  wouM  give  hhn  tust  what  he 
would  aak,  if  ho  would  insUnUy  awist  me  ; 
lie  oame  «p,  and  said  that  *'he  would  Kft  me 
^ht  up  for  three  dottars."  I  Idd  him  to  com- 
itrnnGe  opcratkms.  He  brought  a  stump  of  a 
4ree  that  was  near  at  hand,  and,  Standing  on 
-H,  took  hold  of  the  ooHto-  of  tay  coat,  and 
-^fM  me  eleanotU  f>f  my  iootef  We  thcn 
'Ufted  the  mnle  also,  which  had  neari^  been 
«offbcated,  as  fais  nose  iiad  been  stiddng  m 
•ÜR  mud  for  some  time.  I  re^^tiounldd  and  re- 
fnewod  ray  joumey  natu  I  net  wHh  anotber 
jhfshap.  I  noticed  serml  mules  wifih  theh* 
irklers,  stock  hi  the  mud,  to  afoid  whidi,  T  oöm- 
imenoed  iUMsending  a  hül,  b«t  befe#e  I  had 
TCMOhod  the  summtt  my  mule  8lip]^«nd  M, 
when  both  <rf  us  roUed  hito  the  abyas  of  mud 
^dlow.  Fortunately  I  recelred  ho  serioua  in- 
Wy,  but  I  lost  or  had  desttoyedseireral^arti- 
«les  ef  w»rhig  appard,  worth  from  $60  to 
•$70.  Nearly  e^rery  pasaengar  loat  somethhig, 
*i-«oolde0t8  and  miafortonea  were  maar  md 
^mriddB,-4iaTiiig  to  pte  «faroagh  m«d  «wl 
-ilr^M  «r  iMer  Are  ÜMt  daep.  When  w« 
ittrftoi  »t  An  Jüan,  tha  noUa 


Brother  Jonathan,  (Gapt  Baklwin,)  Wim  at 
ancfaor  in  the  Bqr.  Here  we  8tof)ped  anoth«r 
night,  and  during  all  the  next  day ,  waiting  kit 
oor  baggace;  aämt  fire  o*cloek  in  theaier- 
noon  the  ship^sgun  was  fired,  BOtüyiogthcre- 
by  that  we  were  to  go  ahoard.  A  nombcref 
small  boats  now  made  their  appearaaee  to  eaO' 
Tey  OS  to  the  diip.  Two  or  three  hiaidred 
natirea  stood  on  the  sbore  to  carry  US  on  tbelr 
backs  through  the  surf  to  the  small  boaki 
which  were  eome  distance  out  We  paid  ene 
dime  »  pieoe  Ibr  this  ha^-ridey  and  two  dol- 
lars to  the  boat-men  fer  taking  us  to  Uie  sbip. 
At  two  o'clock  the  next  mommg  we  sailed  Ar 
San  Francisco.  We  were  ibur  days  croasing 
the  iMhmus.  The  passage  was  accoraplidie^ 
notwithstanding  in  twenty-nine  days  fron 
New  York  to  &m  Francisco. 

Laikd. — EhI  but  surely  your  k>t  waa^ast 
in  pleasant  pjftcec^ 

Majos.— The  **  auri  sacra  iames"  must  ia- 
deed  be  strong  that  can  tempt  mcn,atKl  ahora 
all,  women,  to  braTeaU  these  danger» — for  my 
part  if  my  boys  get  dissatisfied  with  home^ 
Australia  shall  be  the  boume  to  which  I  will 
recoramend  them  to  tum  their  attentioB. 

Mr.  Lamtars. — Six  of  one  and  half  a  doiea 
of  the  other,  M^or.  I  have  promised  the  Ih. 
here,  to  gire  him  some  accounts  which  I  caa 
assure  vou  are  yery  similar  to  what  we  haia 
hcard  from  Mr.  St  Germain. 

Majob.— Did  you  traTel  much  about  Gafi- 
fomia? 

DocToa  (interrupting). — ^Mr.  StGermatD  has 
giyen  me  a  short  sketch  of  bis  California  ad- 
▼entures.    It  will  appear  in  this  number. 

Mr.  liAirr ABS. — And  I  promise  you,  An*  toot 
ntf^  my  experienees  in  Australia,  and  if  Ca* 
nadians,  afrer  readiog  them,  are  not  sati^M 
with  ihO'COBdTtion  in  which  it  haK  pleafiedGod 
to  place  thtm  in,a  feie country  with evtryM 
to  enable  an  holtest  and  indkistrious  Bum  to 
secure  )a  competence,  why  then  I  say,  fhcy 
desenre  all  tho  hardshipB  wtd  privitions  th^ 
may  meet  wi^.  1  for  oae  will  toot  pity  theA 
— ^bnttibont  the  yacfata. 

Doofoa. — Ah!  haToyoagot thepapcryoB 
proraiaed  Bief 

Hr.  Labt  ABB. — I  have  not  had  tfioe  lo 
makeit  oBt  yet,  bot  I  haw  jotted  down  «  few 
figures  to  shewtyf  what  Talue  this  aBimcmetit 
is  to  Toroifto,  aad  that  it  is  the  Intereat  of  the 
oitiaeBs  to  eneoaratfe'it  There  are iMiw  oea- 
nected  B^h  Ihe  dab  thhrty  boats  that  oest 
£2787— with  frl^wiaBer  craft  that  cort  ordr 
JBaOOO-^nBddtOoD^OBsthe  repamanaB- 
tSky  astKAmt  to  asOra  than  £600,  rotkb^  % 
sum  total  ofBaartf£65M.  Thia8umiBaiif«l)r 
worth  tookingaaer,  but  lÜBar  that  BBAeas  tlte 
tfaetdüb  have  acine  plaee  aasii^  4br  tha^ 
uaeto  moor  at»  andif  they  shaidd  he  tarn- 
pOM  t»  19»  ta  the  UaidibrtiMitfiotpe0a,4M 
thia  amoBBtwlMi  BSW'geea  toaappoK  odr 
ahipbBUte%  MI"        
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Major — WeH,  we  ^mUI  soon  h^n  tha  fiile 
•T  their  petition»  tmd  you  wUl  I  hepe  have 
jwMr  stmüstics  ready  for  our  next  meeting; 

DocTOR. — l  tmst  that  we  have  done  with 
*f  gkMmy  winUr*'  fiar  tbis  speit  at  least  Do- 
qnle  the  combined  attractions  of  oysters,  and 
ioe-boata,  my  spirita  always  moimt  above  sero 
wheo  the  tatest  remmot  of  snov  weeps  itself 
todealh! 

Lairo. — As  l  oam  in  tknmgh  Mra.  Grundy^s 
bit  garden  I  noticed  some  bonnie  wee  adranced 
nardsN>*  spHng^  in  the  shapeo*  a  wheen  sna* 
ärapa.  Od,  Major,  bot  Ihe  Shanty  must  be 
weel  sheltered  frie  that  grewsome  carie,  auld 
Boreas  l  At  Bonnie  Braes  I  canna  coax  a 
flavrer  oot  o'  the  ground  do  what  l  Uke! 

Major. — ^Apropos  to  the  adyanced  guards," 
of  whieh  you  were  speaking,  did  you  read 
munß  sweet  stanzas  Irom  the  last  munber  of 
the  Dablifi  University  Magazine,  entitled, 
*^  Ths  ChaufU  qf  tha  Stwo-Drops,''  and  which 
^pear  in  Ihe  preaent  Aoglo-Arnerican  ? 

Laisix — I  did.  A  sweet  hyron  in  tnith. 
Oh  l  that  the  dull  ears  o*  regardless  men  wcrc 
Blair  on  the  alert  to  notice  sie  anthems  1  We 
dvett  amtdst  an  atmo^phere  laden  wi  melody, 
bui  alaa!  the  socdid  grunts  o'  Mammon 
rofisess  superior  charms  to  our  vitiated  tastea 
Bmx  nie  a  cigar,  Doctor,  my  man. 

DocTOK. — What  a  pestilent  sinkiog  in  the 
sublime  and  beaatilul,  from  the  music  of 
flowers  to  the  reek  of  Raleigh*8  narcotic! 

Major— Have  you  read  the  last  publishcd 
fiction  by  Mrs.  Marsh,  Caatls  Ätonf 
Lairi>— I  hae. 
Docrou — I  have. 

Major — One  at  a  time,  gentlemen,  an^  so  it 
please  you.  The  husbandmai^  methinks, 
caaght  first  our  e?e. 

Lairp— In  my  humble  opinion  the  story  is 
aofi  o*  nae  common  power,  and  possesses  an 
lotercst  that  cleaa  taks  awa  the  oreath  o'  the 
reader. 

DocTOR — So  far  I  aRjee  with  you,  but  the 
main  plot  is  somewhat  Ucking  in  originality. 
Tbe  resemblance  between  the  fortunes  of 
Clareber,  Lord  Ay  Imer  and  those  of  that  some- 
'vrliat  spoony  young  geotleman,  Henry  Ber- 
tnun,  is  as  obvioiis  as  the  huge  ^een  bettle 
in  the  window  of  Mr.  Ricbardson  s  drug  em- 
poriuQU.  Blind,  likewise,  as  a  beetle,  or  the 
patient  of  a  quack  oculist  must  be  tbe  man 
wbo,  in  Parson  Gktrharobury,  recognizes  not 
our  old  acquaintance,  Gilbert  Glossin,  with  the 
sU^t  addilion  of  holy  Orders  I 

X^AiKO — Noo  that  ye  speak  oH  I  see  the  re- 
pemblaooe.  When  l  was  reading  the  buik,  I 
thought  that  I  had  seen  something  like  it  be 
for« ;  but  I'm  no  verr  gleg  at  the  uptak.  Ad- 
Enittiog,  however,  that  there  is  a  spiee  o* 
^lagitarism  in  the  production,  ye  maun  admit 
l%mM»  ii  presents  many  redeeming  features  o' 
ii.«rit.  Por  instaace,  I  defy  you  to  wale  oot 
»**  oar  modern  novd  a  mair  powerfu'  acene 
hmJ^  that  in  which  tbe  ^ukl  linmer,  Mra  Gor- 


hanibury,  breaks  äff  the  mf  tch  between  her 
son  Philip  and  the  puir,  ill-used  lassie,  Hev- 
nana  Level  I 

DooTOifc—I  agree  with  you  that  the  ^passage 
is  a  poweriul  one ;  but  even  here  the  scent  of 
a  sLarp-set  eritic  would  detect  a  lüerary  petty 
laroeny.  Mra.  Gorbambury  is  ao  indiibitabk) 
siüter  of  the  ezeellent  Lady  A^ton ! 

Laikb— EUcellent  I  my  oonsdence !  I  would 

.dly  walk  ten  milee  in  my  shoon,  like  Peter 

indiur^s  Pilgrira,  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  in  which 
the  hard-hearted  carline  was  to  be  brunt. 
Excellent,  quo  he  1 

Dogtor — Most  literal  of  agricultarists !  But 
I  have  another  ezception  to  take  to  the  scene 
which  you  have  cited  There  is  too  much 
power  about  it. 

LAiRD—What  div  ye  mean  ? 

DocTOR— Simply  what  I  say.  Mrs.  Manh 
pUes  up  the  agony  (as  our  Yankee  firienda 
phraae  it)  beyoud  all  endurance. 

Laikd — Is  that  a  fiuU? 

Doctor — Unqnestionably  it  is.  I  religiously 
hold  that  no  autbor  has  a  Hght  to  torture  the 
feelifigs  of  bis  readers.  It  is  bis  office,  I  grant, 
to  ezcite  the  sympathies,  but  not  to  goad  them 
to  agony.  A  leech  may  lawfbHy  open  a  vein^ 
whilst  he  has  no  Hght  needlessly  to  exooriate 
the  healthj  flesh  of  bis  patient 

Laird— It  may  be  because  I  am  a  trifle 
doited,  but  I  canna  follow  ye  aval  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  mair  excitcment  the  greater 
genius ! 

Major — I  must  give  my  suffrage  in  favour 
of  tbe  Medico.  The  highest  genius  is  at  Ikult, 
when  a  certain  altitude  of  the  tragic  is  over- 
topped. 

Take  a  case  in  poini  In  tbe  wbole  ränge 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  drama  you  will  find  few 
plays  more  artisdcaJly  constructed  tban  **  The 
Fatal  Curiosity  ^  of  George  Lilie,  and  yet  the 
painfulocssof  tbe  catastrophe  bascaused  it  to 
be  shelved  by  universal  consent  After  laying 
dormant  |br  many  years  it  was  revived  during 
the  dynasty  of  John  Eemble  and  Sarah 
Siddons,  the  great  brother  and  sister  playing 
the  leading  characters.  Wbat  was  the  result  ? 
After  two  representations  it  was  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  the  unsupportable  miseiy 
of  its  wind-up. 

Laird — Weel,  weel,  it's  maybe  because  we 
farmer  bodies  hae  strenger  nerves  frae  being 
sae  muckle  in  tbe  open  air,  but  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  a*  the  &tal  curiosities  in  the  world 
wad  never  mak  me  say  nay,  when  a  Welsh- 
rabbit^  or  half  a  hunder  o*  natives  woo'd  my 
aiectionsl 

DooTOR — Here  is  a  volume  whioh  I  rtn 
heartily  commend,  the  more  by  token  that  it 
soothes  and  elevates  the  heart  instead  of 
splinteriog  it^  as  an  iron  wedge  does  a  pina 
faggot 

Laird— Name  your  petl 

DocToa — ^It  is  entitled  Ä  Utro  aud  oiher 
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Tals$,  from  the  pen  ofthe  author  of  the  Offü- 
vimtund  The  Bead  o/ths  Family. 

Majoa — I  wotild  augur  faTourably  of  the 
work  from  the  antecedcnt  productions  of  the 
writer. 

Laird— I  hae  nae  oonocit  o*  yoor  $oothing 
atoriet  I  A  wheen  fosbionlem  havens  flUed 
fii*  o*  puiiing  brooka  and  cloudless  ekies,  and 
Uddiea  that  Derer  teil  leea,  and  laasies  wha 
keep  their  frocks  aa  clean  as  a  new-laid  egg 
even  when  Walking  through  mire  up  aboon 
the  flhoon! 

DocTOR — Pray  shut  op.  To  ose  one  of 
jour  own  jaw-breaking  proTerbs^you  are  fiiirly 
running  away  with  the  harrows.  The  duo- 
decimo  ander  notice  is  as  fiir  remored  from 
the  **  futfhionless,**  as  you  are  from  Boau  Nash. 
In  particular,  the  storj  denominated  **  Bread 
Mpon  the  Waten  **  is  replete  wHh  quiet  beauty 
and  the  most  genuine  pathos.  Though  the 
leading  actreaa  ta  a  simple  daj-govemess  of 
the  preaent  era,  and  moving  amidst  the  prosaic 
•  icenes  of  erery  day  life,  she  ezhibits  a  heroism 
which  compeis  our  admiration  as  potently  as 
Joan  of  Are  herseif  could  da  I  regard  tbis 
little  tale  as  a  veritable  gem,and  oyer-crowded 
indeed  will  be  my  library  when  no  standing 
room  can  beconceded  to  the  yolame  which 
contains  it 

Laird— What  hne  we  here  t  '*  The  Miee- 
riet  of  Buman  LifeT  Od  sake,  I  thought  we 
had  plenty  o'  sie  commodities  without  paying 
a  tax  to  Maclear  for  the  saroe. 

Major— It  isa  re-hash  of  a  work  amaztngty 
populär  in  my  **green  and  salad  days.**  The 
author  was  a  clergyman  named  Beresford,  re- 
lated, I  belieye,  to  the  Irish  preiste  of  that 
Dame. 

DocTOR — I  remember  the  afTair.  Though 
occsHionally  somewhat  long-winded,  it  con- 
tained  a  considerably  infusion  of  quaint  huroor. 

Major — Some  Yankee  bookmaker  has  got 
his  clutches  upon  the  poor  diTine^s  bantling, 
and  by  way  of  impnmng  and  modernieing 
the  same,  lias  mightily  dimlnbhed  its  gust<» 

DocTOR — I  Uck  all  mercy  for  such  refio- 
vatort  of  literature,  and  if  autocrat  presidcnt 
of  the  rcpublic  of  letters,  would  consign  them 
to  the  gallows  without  benefit  of  clerejr  t  What 
right  luut  a  great  hulking  penny-a^ner  thus 
to  cut  and  canre  upon  another  man*s  property  ? 
Why,  if  such  cscapades  are  to  be  tolerated,  we 
shall  be  favored  some  of  these  fine  days 
with  a  f'ithionabU  version  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefleld,  with  the  characters  dressed  accord* 
ing  to  the  costume  plate  of  the  Anglo-AmC' 
rican  Magazine  (br  tne  current  month  t 

LAiRD---Or  what  wad  ye  say  to  an  edition 
o'  the  Bride  o*  Lammermuir  wr  a  happy  end- 
inpr,  to  Ruit  the  delioate  nerves  o'  this  feckless 
and  fastidious  generation ! 

DocTOR — Peaoe,  Laird!  You  are  deter- 
mined  to  be  pugnacious  this  night  I 

Major — Tne  idea  of  the  transmogrifying 
Yankee  has  not  eTon  the  merit  of  originiuity, 


John  Wesley,  wbo,  as  a  man  of  sterHnggeimifl, 
ooght  to  faiaTe  had  more  sense,  plaju)  the 
same  onsaTOury  trick  with  that  moet  exqui- 
site Dovel,  Brooke's  FM  of  QttnWy*  He 
pablished  an  edition  thereo^  omitting  at  «a- 
/»«Y^^fft/iat  the  eptsodical  ^'dialogues  betwcco 
the  author  and  reader,**  which,  in  my  hmnUe 
optnion,  form  the  Tery  cream  and  quintessence 
of  the  work.  I  never  ibrgave  John  für  that 
sore  backsli^ng,  and  never  shall  I 

Lairo — I  can  fbmish  you  wf  a  nuür  aggra- 
▼ated  case  in  point  Aboat  a  fortniftht  »go, 
Grizzy  asked  me  to  bring  outa  PHgrimCi 
ProgreUy  and  accordingly,  bdng  in  the  nax- 
ket,  I  bought  a  copy,  to  all  appearance  oitbo- 
dox  and  sound.  When  I  got  harne«  howcvcr, 
I  discoTercd,  to  my  horror  and  disgüist,  that 
some  barbanan  edttor  had  expunged  what  h« 
was  plcased  to  term  the  ^^  antiq^ated  o- 
premwM  of  the  punte  otifA^r,**  and  ^w€d$ 
hi$  rough  veniJUation  fnore  comeanant  with 
the  modern  ideae  ofharmomyr  I  never  was 
in  sie  a  rage  sin*  the  day  that  nij  drucken 
ploughman,  Gibby  Stott,  sat  down  in  the  dish 
o*  sowans  that  was  cooling  for  sapper  at  tha 
back-door.  If  ever  a  mling  eider  swore,  I 
fear  that  I  was  guilty  o'  the  sin  on  thal  occa- 
sionl 

Major — I  am  aorry  to  break  up  oor  eonfr- 
bulatton,  bat 

«'  Hark !  the  bell  b  ringing !" 
A  8heep*s  hcad  and  locomotite  organe^  as  Üit 
ingenious  Mr.  Gbadby  terms  trotten^  ibrmt 
the  leading  attractton  of  our  Symposium  thxi 
evening,  and  as  BailieNicd  Jarvie  reniaiks,  "^a 
sheep*$  head  too  mueh  haiUd  x$  rank  poiwm  T 

,       POST  0(ENAM  SEDERUNT. 

[Majar^  Laird,  and  Mr$,  Orundy.] 

liAiRn — Eh  f  Mrs.  Grundy,  but  yon  was  a 
grand  tup's  head,  and  gin  von  could  hae  had 
it  properly  singi^  it  wad  hae  been  jost  am- 
brofda. 

Mrs.  GRinvnr — The  pcople  here  do  not  un- 
derstand  that  work,  and  you  know  1  am  bul 
a  beginncr,  and  have  not  yet  mustered  resol*- 
tion  to  attenipt  a  heg^s. 

Laird— Eh,  roem,  dinna  roendon  that  word^ 
unIcss  you  wish  to  renew  my  hunger. 

Major— Come,  Laird,  the  goodwifb  takei 
such  care  of  your  inner  man  at  Bonnybrae^ 
that  you  are  getting  fastidious.  Let  us  leaT« 
the  lower  regions,  and  see  what  is  provided 
for  our  Upper  works  Let  us  firKt  decide  ^ 
point  on  which  I  wish  to  consult  you.  In 
looking  over  that  part  of  our  literary  bantling 
devoted  to  Colonial  Ohit-Chat  and  News  from 
Abroad,  I  confess  that  I  have  bc«m  Struck 
with  the  meagreness  of  our  reports^  and  o« 
asking  myself  to  ez|ilain  this  State  of  affiirs»  I 
could  only  do  so  by  the  fiict  that  politica  ar^ 
an  interdicted  sul^ect  I  will  premi^  by  nipi 
pofling  it  flzed,  that  we  are  not  to  der  art  froo^ 
this  nüe,  and  will  only  obserre  that»  voAem 
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permitted  to  discass  the  Tartous  questions 
coQsUntly  brought  forward  both  here  and  in 
Eogland,  the  sooner  this  part  of  our  editorial 
work  is  set  aside  tho  better.  Look  over  Har- 
per*s  Magazine,  you  will  find  that  all  bis  cur- 
rent  eTeuts  have  a  decidodly  political  hue. 
RttBHtricted  as  we  are,  our  sumraary  is  nothing 
bttt  an  uninteresting  compilation  (Vom  papers 
Uiat  erery  one  has  seen.  If  a  good  article  is 
taken  from  the  United  Service  or  Army  De- 
Bpatch,  it  is,  sure  to  be  something  or  other ; 
in  flhort^  we  do  not  profess  to  be  an  '*  AnnuaJ 
Register,"  consequently,  we  can,  I  think,  very 
weH  atTord  to  drop  this  part  of  the  Shanty. 

Mk8.  Grdvby — But  will  it  not  be  useful  to 
refer  to  hereafter,  Major  ? 

Major— I  think  not;  for  in  these  days, 
when  every  one  writes,  no  difficulty  is  cxpe- 
rienoed  in  procuring  the  narticutar  book  that 
will  gtye  you  the  best  and  dearest  Information 
•n  any  desired  subject 

DocroR-- 1  entirely  agree  with  the  Miyor. 

Laird — Vm  sorry  to  lose  Colonial  Chit-chat 
I  hae  sie  a  prime  field  o*  &ll  wheat,  that  I  was 
thinklng  ye  might  aiblins  chroniclo  the  yicld 
e't 

Major — Our  Shanty  will  then  be  divided 
into  the  Shanty  proper.  Your  part  (tumin^ 
to  Mr$,  Grundy\  my  gentle  fKend  ;  your's, 
Laird ;  and,  Doctor,  your  music 

Mrs.  Grundy — I  had  prepared  quite  a  bas- 
ketful,  but  your  Californian  Anas  have  com- 
pelled  me  to  discard  everything  but  a  few 
general  obser?ations  on  dress,  kc 

Laird — And  your  precious  friisnd,  Dr.  Cu- 
ücle,  has  ta^en  up  a*  the  room  that  I  should 
have  had  about  spring  work  and  other  inter- 
eBting  sabjccts.  Doctor,  you  must  not  cheat 
me  again  in  sie  a  fashion. 

Doctor — Not  tili  nezt  month.  Major,  here 
is  my  mu^a 

Major — And  here  are  my  books  for  the 
month.    Now  to  business. 

[Laird  reads: 

TUM  8CXKK01  OP  MAVURING— ON  SPECIAL  OR  PORT- 
ABLE MAMURES. 

ßuperphosphaie  of  Idme,— -This  manuro  is 
fermed  by  u^ing  two  parts  by  ireight  of  crushed 
bones  or  coprolltes  (substances  which  will  bo 
•absequently  noticod)  and  one  part  by  weight  of 
brovn  acid.  To  make  it  properly  the  bones  and 
«cid  ought  to  be  thrown  ioto  a  leaden  cistern, 
laid  on  tiles  or  thick  iron  bearers,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fire  from  melting  the  lead.  Farmers  cannot 
make  the  article  for  less  than  manufacturers 
wrofe»  to  iell  the  genuine  superphosphate — viz., 
7a.  per  cwt;  but  with  this  substance,  as  with 
gnano,  an  immense  amount  of  adulteration  i» 
practiaed  by  fraudulent  dealers  and  raanufacturera. 

Nitrate  of  soda  was  extensively  applied  a  few 
jears  ago,  but  greatly  decreased  since  the  intro- 
daction  of  giiaoo  into  general  use.  As  a  source 
of  nitrogen  it  is  equal  in  value  to  comroercial 
milphate  of  ammonia ;  in  fact,  when  the  price  is 
•quäl,  the  preforeuce  ought  to  be  given  to  nitrate 
of  soda* 


Sulphate  of  lime  can  be  procured  in  abundanoc 
in  gypsum. 

Sniphate  of  m>da  has  not  nnfrequently  heea 
n!*ed  boih  as  a  top-dressing  snd  as  a  drill  roanuret, 
when  mixed  with  other  substances.  In  Bome 
ingtances  beneficial  results  appear  to  have  fol1owe4 
its  applicatioti,  and  that  in  cases,  too,  wbere  il 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  account  of  tb« 
sulphuric  acid  contained  in  it;  in  such  cases  the 
only  theory  that  can  be  asaigned  for  its  beneficial 
influence  is,  that  it  ha»«  the  effect  of  moro  speedily 
decoraposing  the  inorganic  substances  in  soils  ex« 
isting  in  a  minoralized  State,  and  thus  renderin^ 
them  susceptilile  of  absorbtion  by  the  roots  of 
plants.  The  double  decompo»itiona  which  ar« 
known  to  take  place  when  certain  salts  of  potash 
and  soda  are  niizod  in  a  liquid  State  would  scem 
to  countenance  this  suppoeition. 

Chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt.  is  composed 
of  chlorine  and  the  roetal  sodium,  which,  in  th« 
presence  of  water,  is  oonverted  into  muriate  of 
soda  as  a  source  of  chlorine  and  soda.  On  soite 
where  these  substances  are  absent  the  applicatioa 
of  Salt  promotes  fertility.  As  tlie  quantity  re- 
quired  for  most  crops  is,  however,  6mall-~excepa 
the  horiicultural  plants,  carrots  and  asparagus-^ 
some  other  ctiuse  must  be  assigned  for  the  extra« 
ordinary  effects  which  are  sometimes  eecn  on 
fields  after  an  application  of  ^It.  One  causa 
may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  a  property  similar 
to  that  alluded  to  in  noticing  sulphat«  of  soda  } 
another  very  probable  reason  is,  that  it  may 
combine  with  the  lime  in  the  soil,  and,  according 
to  the  State  of  dryness  or  humidity,  form  carbonat« 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  revert  to  their 
original  forms  of  muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  A  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  lime,  having 
the  effect  of  abstracting  moisture  from  dews,  may^ 
in  dry  seasons,  produce  a  very  beneficial  effect. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  is  useful 
in  affording  sulphuric  acid  and  magnexia ;  it  has 
been  recommended  to  strew  this  salt  ovcr  dung- 
heaps,  in  order  to  fix  the  ammonia ;  but  cheaper 
Substitutes  can  be  obtnined.  Sulphuric  ncid  cau 
also  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  employtng 
gypsum :  maj^nesian  Kmestone,  or  dolomite,  will 
affbrd  magnesia. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  the  woll-knowa 
substance  from  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  made,  tli« 
latter  being  merely  sulphate  of  lime,  with  the 
water  of  chrystallization  driven  off:  from  the  finer 
varieties  chimney  Ornaments  are  manufuctured. 
It  may  ^e  well  here  to  mention,  that  in  crystallv- 
zating  (uüt  for  household  and  other  purposes  ai 
the  large  salt  works,  a  scale  forms  at  tlie  bottoma 
of  the  pans,  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  couple  of 
inches  in  the  courao  of  three  weeks,  and,  in  con- 
sequence  of  its  slow  conducting  power  of  heatg 
has  to  be  removed ;  this  cakc,  known  as  pan  scale, 
is  thrown  away  in  large  quantities,  it  is  composed 
of  75  per  cent.  sulphate  of  lime  and  25  per  cenk« 
of  common  salt. 

Animal  charcoal  is  merely  bumt  bones,  and  i» 
of  little  more  utIlity  than  well-crushed  bones» 
whilitt  the  price  is  mueh  higher ;  it  is  an  articl« 
much  adulterated. 

Bw^, — ^Tbe  beneficial  effects  of  a  to)Miressing 
of  soot  have  been  known  for  many  years,  par- 
ticularly  when  applied  to  young  clover  and 
wbeats ;  these  results  are  wholly  attributable  \ß^ 
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Ihe  Bulphate  of  ammonia  wbich  is  found  in  the 
000t,  the  quantity  being,  on  an  average,  abont 
Qoe^lenth  of  tbat  obtained  from  an  equal  weight 
of  common  sulphate  of  amroonia.  Great 
lluantities  used  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 

rrticularly  to  Barbadoea.  This  is  an  article  whicb 
alao  mach  adulterated.  Rocentlj  it  bas  been 
•tated  that  potash  has  been  found  in  appredablc 
4|oantitie8  in  the  soot  from  iron  furnacea,  not 
•ufficieut,  howe?er,  we  believe,  to  make  ita  ex- 
traction  profitable. 

Saltpetre  refaae  connists  prindpallj  of  corotnon 
nlt ;  occastouall y  it  is  alao  acoompanied  by  a  very 
l^>preciable  per  centage  of  muriate  of  potash  ;  it 
»ay  also  contain  abotit  one-half  per  ccnL  of  salt- 
l^tre,  whtch  has  not  beefn  washed  out  Ab,  under 
the  exiating  State  of  knowledge  of  the  sonrces 
whence  potaah  may  be  derived,  saltpetre  promises 
fo  affbrd  the  lärmest  quantity,  and  in  the  greatest 
•erraanencG,  it  ia  interesting  to  know  what  quan- 
tity has  been  eonenmed  dunng  the  huH  few  years, 
•nd  also  the  prospect  of  Aiture  sopplics.  Com- 
^ared  with  many  years,  the  price  of  saltpetre 
ilaring  the  past  two  or  three  years  bas  been  rela- 
Mvely  high«  the  importations  being  coroparatively 
amall ;  this  small  production  was  the  resuU  of 

Srevious  low  prices :  a  large  supply  is  expected 
»r  the  preeent  year  (1863) :  so  that,  if  a  demand 
•rises  for  agricultural  use,  the  prices  may  still  be 
expected  to  ruie  moderately.  The  imports  during 
the  last  twelve  months  amounted  to  14,0*70  tons, 
«rhtch  wouM  increase  in  future  years  to  60  per 
toaat  if  present  prices  are  maintained. 

Soda-ash. — ^This  article  has  been  much  recom- 
■lended  of  late  as  a  reniedy  for  the  wireworm ;  its 
Utility  for  this  object,  is,  however,  very  dubious. 
Boda*ash  is  roanufactured  on  the  large  scale  for 
the  use  of  soap-boilers,  making  soda  crystals  for 
washing,  &c.  Tlie  commercial  article  uaed  for- 
niorly  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and 
caustic  sodo,  but  the  manufacturers  now  usually 
carbonate  the  whole ;  whether  in  the  carbonated 
or  caustic  State,  it  is  sold  according  to  the  per 
centage  of  caustic  soda  in  the  ash,  the  Standard 
being  48  per  cent.,  the  price  per  ton  being  regu- 
kted  according  to  the  per  centage,  the  market 
▼alue,  on  an  arerage,  being  2^d.  per  cwt.,  which 
at  the  otandard  will  be  equivalent  to  £10  per  ton. 
Acconling  to  some  cxperiments,  it  would  appear 
ihst  the  soda-ash  had  some  slight  fertilizing  influ- 
eikce ;  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  this  was 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
«loinmon  sah  which  always  accompauies  soda-ash. 
Im  to  the  soda-ash  itscif. 

In  concluding  these  remarks  on  special  manures, 
It  will  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  above  all 
things  It  is  requisite  that  whenevcr  ho  buys  an 
ftrticle  it  is  of  the  utmo^t  consequence  that  he 
•hould  know  its  oomposition;  for,  eveii  with 
H^enuine  guano,  cargoes  difTer  materially  wich 
regard  to  the  quantities  of  phosphates  and  ammo- 
nia  which  thoy  may  contain.    This  is  a  point  of 

roat  practioal  importauce,  bocauso,  if  the  guano 
to  be  applied  to  potatoes,  grasa,  or  clover,  the 
^lano  containtngth'  most  amoionia  ought  to  be 
preferred;  if  for  tumips,  that  containing  the  most 
-phosphite  should  be  selected.  If  thi?)  caro  is 
Ttquisito  for  the  econoinical  use  of  guano  where 
4ho  genuine  article  has  only  to  be  selected  fh)m, 


how  mach  more  requisite  is  it  for  Uie  f^mier  to  be 
careful  when  he  is  about  to  porchase  guano  of 
doubtfttl  qnality. 

TBS   IMPOBTAKCI  OP  POULTRT  TO  VAUmS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  flit 
Sparkenhoe  Farmers'  Club  (Leicestershire,)  Mr. 
Harrison  read  a  most  interesting  paper  oo  this 
subjeet,  in  wbich  he  says — **  I  set  out  by  ende»* 
▼oring  to  combat  an  opinion  wbich  1  find  is  pnik^ 
generally  held  by  fkrmers,  tbat  hens  and  chidMDS, 
ducks,  geese  and  turkeys  espedally,  are  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  depredatora,  whose  baä- 
ness  it  is  to  rob  the  fields  and  Stack- yards,  lor  the 
sole  advantage  of  the  mistress  of  the  fannly. 
There  may,  we  admit,  be  some  grounds  ibr  the 
provalence  of  this  opinion  in  the  &ct  that  whOst 
the  master  sees  the  mischief  which  is  done  both 
to  the  field  and  Stacks  by  the  poultry,  he  is  kept 
by  the  mistress  as  much  as  possible  in  ignorancs 
of  the  profit,  and  is  scarcely  ever  aOowed  to  know 
its  retum.    I  shall  at  once  admit  that  fbwla  and 
poultry  generally  will  make  great  havoe  m  a 
growing  erop  of  com.    I  will  admit,  loo,  that 
they  are  very  great  nnisanees  ha  a  well-kepi  rick« 
yard,  thst  they  are  intolerable  pests  wb€»  tbey 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  garden.    But^  aBow 
me  to  ask,  will  not  a  little  care  and  extra  labor 
greatly  lessen  such  evils,  if  not  prevent  theii 
altogether?    Now,  it  has  more  than  once  met  mj 
Observation,  that  a  farmer  who  has  weil  scolded 
his  wife  and  daughters  for  the  depredation  of 
their  poultry  committed  near  a  gate  or  in  the 
comer  of  a  field,  has  allowed  the  sparrowa  to 
feast  at  their  ease   nntil  they  had  stripped  the 
head  land  of  the  field  enthely  of  its  com.    I 
have  heard  a  rery  considerable  farmer  gmdge  a 
breakfast  to  his  wife*s  hens  out  of  bis  coro  fi«M, 
and  is  there  not  many  a  fiirmer  among  «s  who 
will  chase  the  hens  from  the  rick-yard  from  the 
feeling  that  he  cannot  permit  such  wanton  waalo^ 
whilst  he  views  with  comparative  indifference  ^ 
depredation  of  vermin,  and  tolerates  tbo  ravages 
of  rats  and  mice  ?    Now,  I  must  not  be  snpposed 
to  justify  waste  in  one  {^ce,  by  proring  the  ex- 
isteuce  of  it  elsewhere.    I  merely  wish  to  ask, 
whether  prejudice  may  not  cause  us  to  overrtis 
the  damage  in  one  case,  as  much  as  it  leads  us  to 
ufukrvahie  it  in  the  other  ?    A  ooraer  in  a  field  of 
wheat  or  barley  trodden  down  isrery  offensive  to 
the  eye ;  but  vaiue  the  damage,  the«  measore 
the  ground,  and  1  will  aiiswer  for  it  than  an  aer» 
{at  the  Mome  rate)  will  be  worth  a  very  considera- 
ble sum.    So,  in  the  stack-yard,  a  good  fbrk-M 
of  com  pulled  from  the  rick,  and  distribotad 
around  it,  would  appear  nothing  leas  than  a  decent 
waggon-load     But  I  am  not  even  advocating  (Att 
waste.    Let  all  the  gates  and  gaps  against  the 
com-fiolds  be  thomed ;  let,  also,  all  the  stock  of 
loose  com  stauding  upon  the  ground  in   the 
rick-yard  be  protected  by  hnrdles  or  faggota» 
and   if  the  poultry  will  not  pay  the  expensss 
of  this  precautionary  labour,  let  it  at  once  be 
givcn  up.    There  are  timeSi  I  believe,  at  whieh 
it    may  be    a  matter  of  good    policy,  as  we& 
as  of  neoessity,  to  supply   the  ponltry  ia  the 
farm-yard  with  a  small  allowance  of  food.  It  woiüd 
be  folly  to  leave  our  cattle  and  our  sheep  ^o  pro- 
eure  their  own  living  in  the  fields  during  the  win- 
ter,  thereby  to  become  so  poor  tbat  the  sanim« 
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would  be  expeoded  in  restoring  thelr  condition 
and  strength  ;  and  equally  so  would  it  be  to  with- 
hold  from  tbe  featbered  inhabitants  of  our  yards, 
during  times  of  scarcity,  the  aasistance  wliich  it  is 
nlan^s  Office  to  afford  to  the  creatures  beneath  bis 
care.  But  I  would  recommend  tbat  tbe  cost  of 
such  assistance  be  ascertained,  tbat  its  repayment 
maj  be  insured,  or  siroilar  outlaj  avoided  ror  tbe 
future.  In  combating  snccessfully  the  opinion 
tbat  poaltry  are  universal  dcpredatore  on  tbe  far- 
mer'a  property,  it  will  be  nccessary  for  me  to 
show  thal  very  exteotiiTe  tuppües  for  their  Sup- 
port are  scattered  by  nature  around  ua,  and  tbat, 
by  arailing  ourselves  of  tbeae  supplies,  pouUry 
may  be  niade  the  source  of  very  conaiderable  re- 
renue  to  the  mistre§8  of  the  fkrm-house,  without 
at  all  interferin^  with  her  husband's  corn,  either 
when  growing  in  bis  field  or  stacked  up  in  the 
rickyard. 

No  one  wbo  bas  lived  about  a  fann  can  bave 
fiüied  to  notice  the  activity  displayed  by  a  brood 
of  torkeys  in  beating  a  grass  field.  We  cannot 
■ee  tbe  gnats  upon  tbe  grass ;  but  thelr  eyes  de- 
tect  the  bidden  H)od,  and  every  morement  of  their 
headü  indicates  tbe  death  of  a  gnat,  or  fly,  or 
moth ;  and  if  we  examine  tbem  when  they  return 
to  sheltor,  their  craws  will  be  found  filled.  I  will 
not  say  tbat  their  living  is  entirely  secured  by  in- 
ject life ;  for  I  bare  noticed  ours  raore  than  once, 
doring  thia  season,  rob  a  nettle  of  all  its  leavea, 
mnd  by  a  clever  twist  of  their  beaks,  strip  the  grass 
seeds  from  a  bent — thus  blending  vegetables  with 
•nimal  food.  No  one  wbo  haa  paased  any  portion 
of  bis  life  upon  a  farm  can  entirely  have  overlook- 
ed  the  heas  watohing  a  digging  Operation  going 
forward.  When  a  disturbance  of  the  soll  takes 
place,  their  food  is  exposed,  tliey  scratoh  for 
themselves  in  the  looser  ground,  and  they  avail 
themselves  of  every  opporlunity  of  picking  up 
their  prey.  Only  last  week  I  noticed  several  at- 
tending  upon  two  pigs  (wbo  were  rooting  up  the 
grass,)  and  thereby  obtaining  a  good  supply  of 
gnibs ;  the  hens  in  this  case  foUow  the  pigs  from 
pUce  to  place,  as  if  they  considered  the  latter 
were  only  labouring  for  their  plcasure  and  advan- 
tage.  It  must  also  have  been  noticed  by  hund- 
reids  of  fanners  how  ducks  wander  among  the 
grase  in  the  dew  of  a  summer  evening ;  this  is  the 
season  at  which  the  earth-worros  rise  to  the  sur- 
faoe  of  the  ground,  and  ducka  are  then  only  seek- 
ing  their  supper,  and  the  earth-worm  forma  their 
prey. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  tbat  numberless  in- 
eecta  are  scattored  over  the  whole  of  our  fields, 
that  animal  life  exiats  in  abundance,  not  only 
above,  but  also  beneath  tbe  aurface  of  tbe  soil ; 
and  when  it  is  seen  that  our  hedges  are  covered 
with  fhilts  and  otber  productions,  which  at  prä- 
sent are  not  avaihible  to  the  use  of  man,  it  must 
certainly  appear  desirable  tbat  wo  should  adopt 
the  means  witbin  our  power  to  bring  them  to  profit 
and  advantage.  Worms,  snaila,  gnats,  flies,  grubs 
of  all  descriptions,  beetles,  earwigs,  kc.  &c., 
would  indeedbe  loathsome food;  and  farther,  they 
are  so  widely  distributed,  their  collection  would  be 
imposaible,  even  did  they  poasess  a  marketable 
Talae ;  but  Providence  has  kindly  fumished  us  tbe 
means  of  Converting  all  these  tbings  into  human 
ibod.  It  has  created  a  higher  order  of  creatures 
to  ooUect  and  consume  these  insects  for  man*s  ot- 


pecial  benefit  and  food.  We  find  thia  higher  Or- 
der of  creatures  in  the  poultry  which  run  alK>ut 
our  ground :  they  assimiiate  food  for  us,  in  ecga 
and  in  their  own  fiesh,  and  render  matter  of  value 
to  man  which  was  completely  valueles»  before. 

A  Philanthropie  farmer  ean  nevcr  rcgard  the 
cultivation  of  poultry  as  au  object  beneath  bis 
care;  he  will  always  look  upon  it  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  human  food,  and  to  carry 
out  these  means  to  the  füllest  exten t,  ho  will  use 
that  knowledgc  which  Observation  and  experiencd 
confer.  He  will  look  to  the  fowls  in  bis  yards 
with  as  much  consideration  to  the  improvement 
of  their  siz-e  and  necessary  qualifications,  as  he 
does  to  the  improvement  of  bis  cattle  and  sheep. 
He  will  not  patronize  a  degenerate  race,  but  will 
hnport,  firom  a  distance,  some  bettcr  and  heatthicr 
breeds.  The  interest  lately  exhibited  in  the  arti- 
cle  of  poultry,  show«  that  the  value  is  now  gene- 
rally,  if  not  nationally  appreciated.  Exhibitions 
are  now  held  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
the  breeding  of  hens  calls  forth  as  much  rivalry 
now  as  the  breeding  of  horses.  It  is  not  my  pur* 
pose.  nor  is  it  my  Intention,  to  touch  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  fancy  poultry.  I  certainly  would  wish 
to  see  our  fields  and  yards  filled  with  birds  of  fine 
plumage  and  symmetrical  form ;  but  I  would  not 
wish  to  See  these  unless  they  were  at  the  same 
time  patient  assiduous  mothers,  good  layers,  and 
of  great  value  in  the  market  for  tlieir  size  and  fa- 
vour.  My  closing  advice.  founded  on  my  own  ex- 
perience,  is  this :  treat  your  poultry  with  the  ut- 
most  gentleness,  care  for  their  corafort,  and  feed 
them  liberally  in  times  of  scarcity  of  fcxid,  and  then 
I  will  venture  to  promise  that  your  turkeys,  your 
hens,  your  ducks,  and  even  yo"ur  geese,  shaU 
gratefully  yield  you  a  profitable  returo. 

AVERAGE  or  WHBAT  CROPS  IN  CANADA. 

The  general  average  of  the  wheat  crops,  either 
in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  are  not  half  what 
id  the  general  average  of  Britain.  Thcjjuestfoa 
for  US  to  deterraine  is,  whether  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous  for  us  to  adopt  the  improved  niode  of 
cultivation  practised  in  Englatid,  and  thus  increase 
our  average  producta,  or  rest  satisfied  with  our 
present  imperfect  systcm,  and  very  short  general 
average  produce  rcsulting  from  it.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  that  we  have  not  good  fanning  iq. 
Canada.  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  very  many 
farms  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  country, 
but  unquestionably,  the  late  census  retnms,  if 
they  are  correct,  show  a  very  low  and  unprofita- 
ble average  produce,  and  it  should  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  every  friend  to  Canadian  prosperity  to 
augment  this  produce  as  much,  and  as  soon  as 
pos8it)lc,  by  every  means  that  can  be  adopted^ 
If  they  had  remained  content  in  England  with  the 
averages  of  fifty  years  back,  that  country  would 
now  be  in  a  very  different  no.«ition  as  regards  her 
wealth  and  prosperity.  Within  that  period  her 
agricultural  average  producta  have  been  increased 
perhaps  one-third  or  one-fourtli. 

Lairi>— And  noo,Mrs.  Grundy,it*8your  tum. 

[Mn,  Grundyread$: 

PESCRIPTION   OP  PLATl. 

Jftff,  1. — Dress  offffacS  Biik,  with  lace  under  the 
silk  flounce,  the  lower  part  of  the  lace  flounce 
covering  tbe  head  of  the  second  flounce ;  pointed 
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coraage  with  ruchtt  of  ribbon ;  the  cape  trimmed 
with  lace  to  niatch  the  flounces.  The  fruque 
trimmed  also  with  lace.  Uair  worninbands,  with 
artificial  ringl^ta  of  rosea. 

Fig,  2.— YoüNO  Ladies  Oostumb. — Dreas  of 
black  velvet ;  the  skirt  «hört  and  very  füll, — abo?e 
the  hem  are  several  rows  of  very  narrow,  colored 
ailk  braid :  the  openings  of  tlie  pocketa,  in  the 
front  breadth,  are  finiahed  by  two  rowa  of  bruid, 
with  a  gold  button  at  each  end  of  the  opening. — 
The  jacket  body  doea  not  close  in  the  front,  it  is 
trimmed  round  with  tliree  rows  of  braid;  the 
sleevea  are  of  the  pagoda  form,  the  braid  forming 
a  motimueiaire  cuff.  Embruidered  waistcoat  of 
white  ßilk,  buttoned  to  the  throat;  a  very  broad 
collar  oi guipure  luce,  with  engageanten  to  match. 
Bonnetof  drawu  piuk  silk,  the  front  edged  with 
narrow  blond. 

GKMKRAL  0BSIRVATI0N8  ON  PASHIOH  AND  DRESS. 

The  numbcr  of  evening  entertainments  recently 
glven  in  Paria,  and  those  now  in  preparation  both 
In  the  French  capitat  and  in  London,  have  direct- 
ed  attention  ahnoat  exclusively  to  evoning  cos- 
tume. 

A  very  elegant  dreaa  just  completed  consiata  of 
a  double  jiipe  of  pink  tuUe  over  a  jupe  of  pink  ailk, 
the  tulle  jupea  reaching  only  to  the  top  of  the 
trimming  on  ihe  ailk  iupe.  The  upper  jupe  of 
tulle  ia  looped  up  ncariy  on  the  waist,  and  the 
gatheriiig  fixed  by  a  bonquct  of  white  roaea  with 
pendant  apraya.  On  the  opposite  aide,  the  jupe 
ia  gathered  up  and  omamented  by  a  aimilar  bou- 
quet  placed  much  lower  down.  The  trimming  on 
the  ailk  ahirt  connista  of  bouillonnes  of  tulle  inter- 
mingled  with  small  white  roses  without  leaves, 
and  loopa  of  very  narrow  ribbon.  The  berthe  ia 
of  tulle  bouillonne,  omamented  with  amall  white 
roaea  and  loopa  of  narrow  ribbon.  With  thia  dresa 
white  roaea  will  be  wom  in  the  hair. 

Another  dreas  recently  made  consiata  of  light 
blue  moire  trimmed  with  two  deep  flouncea  of 
Alen^on  lace.  These  flouncea  are  gathered  up  on 
each  side  by  white  rosea  with  pendant  apraya. — 
The  coraage  ia  drapcd.  Th|e  coiffure  is  to  be  white 
roses  intermingled  with  foliage  of  white  crape  and 
wheaUeara  of  diamonds. 

A  rouch-admired  dress,  wom  a  few  evenings 
ago  at  a  faahionable  party,  conaisted  of  three  jupes 
Ol  piain  white  tulle  ovcr'a  slip  of  white  satin.  The 
tullejupes  were  each  edged  with  a  trimming  form- 
ed  of  loopa  of  cerise-colour  ribbon  intermingled 
with  white  «itin  ribbon  cut  in  the  form  of  leavea. 
The  two  other  iupea  of  tulle  were  gathered  up  by 
tufta  of  white  feathers  tipped  with  cerise-colour. 
The  draped  corsage  was  trimmed  with  white  and 
ceriae-colour  ribbon,  Intermingled  with  blonde. 
In  the  hair  were  wom  feathers  and  aiguillettea  of 
diamonds,  fixed  by  a  diadem  comb  of  diamonds. 

At  all  the  evening  partiea  given  last  week  in 
Paria,  drcsses  omamented  with  gold  and  silver 
were  very  general.  We  select  from  the  moat  ap- 
proved  Parisian  bullctins  of  fashion  a  deacripUon 
of  one  of  these  costumes.  The  dresa,  composed 
of  gauze  broche,  with  ailver,  is  trimmed  wHh 
three  flounces,  each  edged  with  tilvcr  fringe.  The 
ccrsagc  &  Ia  Orecoue^  and  short  sleevea  also  trim- 
med with  silver  fringe.  In  the  hair  foliage  of 
crape  of  various  shades  of  green  intermingled  with 
diamond  wbeat-ean.    Bouquet  de  cartagt^  com- 


posed of  crape  f  oUage,  aame  as  that  in  the  hab, 
intermingled  with  diamood  wheat-eara.  Thia  bou- 
quet waa  not  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  coraage, 
bat  on  one  aide. 

A  Dovel  atyle  of  omamenting  ball  dreaaea  hai 
recently  been  very  fashionable  in  Paria.  It  con- 
siata of  trimmings  made  of  varioua  kinda  of  fea- 
thers. Bands  of  feathera,  curled  and  ancnried, 
ate,  like  banda  of  für,  employed  to  trim  the  cor- 
aage of  dressea  and  opera  cloaka.  These  feather 
bands,  apotted  with  gold,  form  a  higfaly  elegant 
trimming  for  brocaded  ailk  and  capea  of  pale  col- 
oura.  Jhw  new  trimming  has  been  employed  ia 
very  broad  rowa  on  the  akirta  of  dreeaea,  fbr  which 
purpose  oetrich  and  monbout  fMithers  are  com- 
monly  intermingled.  Among  the  newest  dreaaet 
omamented  with  thia  trimming,  one  waa  compaaed 
of  poarl-grey  therry  velvet,  trimmed  with  three 
rowa  of  featlier  fringe,  having  an  open  Hork  bead- 
ing  in  the  net  form.  This  mnge  ia  of  the  aama 
colour  aa  the  dresa,  and  of  the  uaual  depth  of  a 
flounce.  Another  dreas  conästa  of  pale  green 
watered  silk,  trimmed  with  rows  of  white  feather 
trimming.  Above  each  flounce  is  a  row  of  em« 
broidery  repreaenting  a  wreath  of  flowera,  worked 
with  white  ailk  and  dead  ailver.  The  corsage  it 
made  with  a  amall  basque,  or  skirt,  at  the  waist, 
and  ia  omamented  with  feather  fringe  and  em» 
broidery.  With  thia  dress  ia  wom  a  giiet  of 
Alen9on  lace,over  pmk  8ilk,fa8tened  by  pearl  bnt- 
tona  with  pendanta.  We  may  mention  a  tbird 
dresa,  wh!ch  consiata  of  light-bloe  watered  ailk, 
trimmed  with  four  flouncea  of  the  ailk  edged  with 
fVinge  made  of  white  marabonta.  The  corsage, 
high,  and  with  baaquinea  edged  with  inaraboat 
trimminga  in  the  form  of  fiinffe:  the  sleevea, 
which  are  open  at  the  sidea,  are  abo  trimmed  with 
marabout  fringe. 

A  greatly  admlred  and  very  becoming  dinner 
dreaa  haa  been  made  of  light  green  satin :  ^a 
front  of  the  skirt  trimmed  with  a  double  boaillonoe 
of  tulle,  of  the  aame  colour  as  the  aatin.  These 
bouillonnes,  which  widened  atthe  bottom  and  be- 
came  narrow  and  cloae  together  as  they  approach- 
ed  the  waist,  were  intersperaed  with  small  bowt 
of  green  aatin  ribbon,  disposed  in  the  quincanx 
form,  and  becoming  progreasively  amaller  and  do- 
aer  together  aa  they  ascended  to  the  waiat.  The 
corsage,  which  waa  half  high,  was  trimmed  with 
the  same  bui]lonnes,producing  theeffect  of  a  berthe 
or  revert  round  the  top;  and  the  ends  of  the 
sleeves  were  trimmed  to  correspond.  The  beaa« 
tiful  dark  hair  of  the  Udy  who  wore  thia  dreaa  waa 
arranged  In  a  double  plait ;  above  the  front  ban- 
domx,  and  with  each  plait,  was  entwined  a  row 
of  diamonda.  The  back  waa  dispoeed  in  plait,  and 
fixed  by  a  large  diamond  comb  in  the  form  of  e 
cornet,  placed  very  backward,  near  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  On  one  aide  of  the  head  was  wom  e 
water-lily,  exqulsltely  made  in  crape,  and  the  st»- 
mena  omamented  with  verr  amall  diamonda. 

Paintiko  on  Glass. — ^The  methoda  by  whidi 
glasa  is  atained  are  scientific,  and  require  a  pro- 
found  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  auch  appara- 
tus  as  must  preclude  the  practioe  of  thia,  which  ia 
the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  aa  an  arouaement. 
But  that  which  may  he  treated  aa  an  accotnpllsli- 
ment  is  the  decoratlon  of  glasa  flower  stände, 
lamp-ahades,  and  similar  articlea,  with  light  and 
,  elegant  deugni.    Flowers,  birda,  butterfliee,  and 
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pleafting  landacapes  yield  an  extenrnve  ränge  of 
sabjects.  The  glasses  may  be  procured  ready 
ground,  the  outline  may  be  aketched  in  with  black- 
lead  pencil,  which  oan  bo  washed  ofT  Witb  a  sponge 
wben  the  colours  are  dry.  The  whole  of  the  co- 
loure  emptoyed  niost  "be  transparent  and  ground 
In  eil.  They  may  be  purchased  in  small  bladders, 
only  requlring  to  be  tempered  with  fino  copal  or 
maatic  Tarnidh,  and  a  rery  little  nnt  oil,  to  be 
ready  for  u»e.  Blue  is  produeed  by  Prussian  blue  ; 
red  by  scariet  or  crimson  lake ;  yellow  by  gain- 
böge ;  green  by  rerdigris,  or  a  roixture  of  Prus- 
sian bliie  and  gamboge  ;  purple  by  a  mixture  of 
Wue  and  red ;  reddish  brown  by  bumt  sienna ;  and 
all  the  other  tints  requirod  may  be  obtained  by 
corobinationa ;  for  white  or  auch  parta  aa  are  re- 
qaired  to  be  transparent  without  colour,  the  rar- 
nisb  alone  should  be  eniployed.  A  ^ery  chaatc 
and  pleaaing  effect  may  be  produeed  by  painting 
the  whole  design  in  varnish,  without  colour.  The 
work  moat  of  course  be  carefully  dried,  but  may 
«fterwarda  be  cleanaed  with  aoap  and  water. 

URS.   JULIA   TYLER^S   LETTER 

TO  HKR  ORACI  THK  DÜCHRSS  OP  SDTHSftLAND  AKD 
THI  LADIS8  or  KNOLAND. 

The  addresa  frora  Stafford-houae  to  the  ladiea 
of  America  haa  juat  met  with  the  reaponne  that 
we  anticipated  for  it.  The  highborn  damea  ot 
Virginia,  who,  with  their  mothers  before  them, 
have  beld  alavea  now  for  more  than  two  hundred 
jeara,  bave  riaen  aa  one  woraan  to  reaent  thia 
interfcrence  with  their  immemorial  privilcge. 
Through  the  columna  of  the  Richtnond  Enguirer 
they  ^Te  appealed  to  Mra.  Julia  Gardiner  Tyler, 
or  Mrs.  ex-President  Tyler,  aa  ahe  would  be 
deacribed  in  an  American  Court  Circular,  a  lady 
whote  parentage  and  accompliahmenta,  whose 
birth  and  education  at  New  York,  whoae  marriage 
with  the  ex-President,  and  whoae  residence  for 
the  laat  eight  yeara  on  a  Virginia  plantation  aa 
iniatreaa  of  its  colony  of  alavea,  render  her  no 
mean  Champion  of  "  the  social  Institution.**  Prompt 
at  duty*a  call,  the  illustrioua  citizenneaa  haa  taken  up 
her  pen,  and  not  laid  it  down  tili  ahe  haa  done 
Buinmary  justice  on  the  Ducheaa  and  her  fricnda. 
Mra.  Julia  O.  Tyler,  extcnda  the  Munro  doc- 
trine  of  non-inter?ention  from  the  aoil  to  the 
inatitutions  of  North  America,  and  retaliatea  on 
the  Ducheaa  by  induatrioualy  atringing  together 
mll  the  unpleosant  allusiona  which  her  imagina- 
tion,  her  memory,  or  her  friends  could  auggeat 
In  &ct,  when  we  come  to  aift  the  matter,  it  coo- 
fiflt«  nine-tentha  of  rotaliation ;  and  aa  it  ia  the 
peculiarity  of  the  British  presa  to  teil  foreignera 
ererything  that  goes  wrong  in  our  country,  the 
lady  A  taak  ia  not  diflScult,  and  the  r^sult  will  be 
no  novelty  to  the  Britiah  reader,  alwaya  except 
ing  the  atyle  of  the  document. 

When  we  have  aaid  that  Mra.  Julia  G.  Tyler*8 
Bne  ia  prinoipally  retaliation  of  the  most  acreechy 
and  indiaoriminate  speciea,  we  haye  expressed 
cur  opinion  both  of  the  Sutherland  addresa  and  of 
the  American  reply.  It  ia  rather  to  the  credit  of 
the  American  ladiea  that  no  one  haa  yet  been 
foand  to  retort  but  the  mistreas  of  a  tobacco 
plantation,  who  wielda  the  pen  with  a  aignificant 
fieroeneaa,  and  who  was  aingled  out  aa  one  of  a 
thomnd  at  a  roply.    Our  £ur  oastigatrix  does  not 


lea?e  a  raw  place  uotouched.  Ireland,  the  metro- 
polia,  the  Dun  robin  eatate,  the  old  alave  trade, 
the  Ducheaa  of  Sutherlaiid*8  diamouds,  the  presa« 
gang — luiy,  the  very  amoont  of  our  poor  ratet 
and  chariuble  collectk>ua,  our  Queen,  our  biahopt. 
our  atateamon,  our  cotton  importa,  and  our  croco- 
dile  tears,  are^all  laahed  in  aucceasion  with  niercl* 
leaa  dcxterity.  Thcro  ia  not  a  point  of  the  whole 
body  politic  that  doea  not  come  in  for  ita  share  of 
the  chaatiaement. 

Wo  cannot  be  quite  reaigned  ander  Mra.  JuHa*8 
lash.  The  cruahcd  worm  will  turn,  and  the 
schoolboy  will  remonstrate  from  the  block  if  he 
haa  a  ahadow  of  a  ground  for  a  complaint.  It  is 
rather  too  much  for  even  Mra.  ex-President  Tyler 
to  write  aa  i(  England  had  done  nothing,  auffered 
nothing,  paid  nothing,  in  the  cause  of  Abolition. 
We  cannot  admit  that  we  are  perfcctly  unchanged 
aince  the  daya  when  Queen  Anne  and  the  Kingof 
Spain  divided  the  apoila  of  the  alavc-trade,  and 
that  our  atateamen,  legialatora,  prelates,  and 
peeresaea  are  juat  the  same  aort  of  people  they 
have  been  for  two  liundred  yeara.  In  order  to 
carry  out  thia  violent  auppoaition,  the  fair  Julia 
ia  obliged  to  aet  down  the  cause  of  Wilberforce 
and  Olarkaon — to  what  doea  the  reader  imagine  f 
To  envy  of  the  United  States,  to  rovengc  for  their 
aucceasful  revolt,  to  grief  at  the  loaa  of  their  mar- 
ket (which,  by  the  bye,  we  have  not  lost),  to  tha 
nefarioua  design  of  aowing  discord  between  the 
northem  and  aouthem  statec,  and  to  ranous  other 
auch  motivna,  intelligible  to  a  certain  claaa  of  fe- 
minine underatandinga,  but  utterly  inconceivable 
to  any  rational  man.  We  rouat  alao  heg  to  aak 
the  fahr  ranger  of  Sherwood  Forcat,  Virginia, 
U.  S.,  juat  to  look  at  the  comparative  space  on 
the  map  ocoupied  by  her  country,  waahed,  aa  aha 
saya,  by  two  oceana,  and  the  Britiah  Islea.  She 
will  aee  that  we  may  be  excused  for  fin<!ing  mora 
difficulty  in  fceding  thirty  milliona  than  the  Amer- 
icana  in  foeding  twenty-six.  If,  in  defending  her 
own  inatitutions  from  British  interterence,  ahe 
really  let  oura  alone,  ahe  would  do  enough,  and 
more  than  enough  for  her  part  in  the  quarrel.«- 
But  ahe  doea  not  let  our  inatitutiona  alone,  and  by 
attacking  them  at  everr  point  ahe  givea  up  her 
vantage  ground,  and  almoat  juatißea  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Sutherland-houae  philanthropiata.  The 
Royal  and  ariatocratical  inatitutiona  she  speaka  of 
are  more  than  a  thouaand  yeara  old,  and,  even  V 
we  wished,  we  could  not  eaally  get  rid  of  them ; 
nor  can  it  be  dcnied  that  they  contributed  much 
to  the  formation  of  that  national  character  of  which 
the  United  States  are  so  illuatriona  a  result.  As 
for  the  patriotic  eulogie/4  of  her  country  with  which 
ahe  haa  adorned  her  rcply,  ne  are  only  too  happy 
to  acknowledge  their  general  truth.  We  appre- 
ciate  aa  they  deserve  the  territory,  the  rivera,  the 
two  oceana,  the  aoil,  the  harboura,  the  population, 
the  enterprise,  the  political  apirit,  the  cotton,  the 
rice,  the  tobacco  of  the  United  States ;  and  even 
though  we  have  heard  all  about  them  before,  we 
are  glad  to  be  reminded  of  them  by  ao  beantiful 
and  aocompliahed  a  lady,  but  we  do  not  aea 
why  all  theae  magnificent  advantagea  ahould  pra- 
vent  meaaurea  belng  taken  with  a  Tiew  to  the  ul- 
timate  abolition  of  alavory. 

Mr«.  Gründy — We  are  now  readj,  Doctor, 
for  your  mosic. 
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The  8«a  was  just  risea,  the  ewes  wäre  new  eUppH, 
The  blae  bell  and  gowan  w1*  dew-itraps  were  ttppH, 
The  hare  Hmpit  by  and  the  grej  mifli  eeemed  kkh  to  dimw 
Up  the  green  glen  frae  sweet  Mary  o*  Lammerlaw. 
Ma^  aLanuneriaw,  dcc 

h  wasna  her  cheek  Kke.  the  first  rose  o*  simmer^ 
k  wmsoa  her  breath  k%e  tbe  bttd  o*  (he  tiromer, 
But  something  baith  sweeter  and  fairer  forby  than  a* 
Made  me  the  sla?e  o*  young  Mary  o*  Lammerkw« 
Mary  o'  Lammerlaw,  äc 

The  laT*iook  frae  up  i*  tbe  bloe  Tift  aboon  ns, 
Tbe  bumside  otir  seat  wi*  the  phiddie  between  us, 
Wr  breatUleee  emotion  I  tanld  her  my  Tore  a* 
AM  proflered  mj  heait  to  sireet  Mary  o*  Lammerfaiw. 
Mary  o^  Lammerlaw,  Ae. 

The  artlees  and  hmocent  **  ask  at  my  daddie,** 
She  whisp^red  «nd  bid  her  sweet  face  In  her  pladdie, 
Attd  lo  my  last  br^th  will  I  bless  the  green  bracken  shaiTy 
WlAre  I  first  met  wi'  yoimg  Mary  o'  Lammerlaw. 
Maty  4*  Lammerlaw,  4o. 
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MB.  PAIOK^S  8B00XD  glTBSCBlPnOH  COXCKBT. 

Tbi8  Goncert  took  pimce  on  the  ZrdoiUarthf  and 
ocWBWted  excIufliTely  of  Sacred  Moäc 

If  a  crowded  and  atteotiTe  hooae  nuij  be  con- 
lidered  as  a  criterkm  by  which  to  jadge  of  tlie 
focceas  or  faulure  of  anj  undertaking,  tben  the 
■occcm  of  thia  Conoert  may  be  said  to  bare  been 
complete.  We  confeas  that  we  were  scarcel j  satK- 
fied-^perhapa,  bowerer,  tbis  wai  owing  to  our 
baving  Qo  seat,  and  verj  Uttle  Standing  room. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  Coocert  oommenced  every 
arailable  cbair  and  bench  was  occapicd,  and  there 
were  many  present  who  could  but  hear,  and  that 
SndisUnctly,  and  who  never  had  a  chance  of  even 
getting  inside  the  gallery  door,  but  were  compelled 
io  remain  oataide  on  the  stairs. 

On  Mr.  Humphries*  opening  song,  **€kHiifbrtye 
my  people,**  we  will  offer  no  remarka.  We  ascer- 
tained  that  Mr.  Hamphries  should  rather  have 
been  in  bed,  had  he  liatened  to  the  dictates  of 
prudence,  than  singiog  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall, 
we  have,  besidea,  too  rlvid  a  recoUection  of  the 
pleaaare  bis  Performance  afforded  us  at  the  first 
Conoert,  to  be  too  critical.  Mr.  Hechtes  **  God 
bave  mercy,"  was  well  giTen, — we  would,  bow- 
erer,  ? enture  to  make  a  Suggestion  to  that  gentle- 
man — the  old-fashioned  custom  of  giving  utterance 
In  singing  to  intelligible  Eoglish  souuds,  haa  a 
good  many  advocates  among  the  miUion,  bat  were 
we  in  that  gentlcman^a  place,  we  would  not  sing 
fai  any  Uuiguage  with  the  Intonation  of  which  we 
were  not  thoroughly  conrersant — Mr.  Hecht  ought 
not  to  sacrifice  himself  to  pleaaea&lse  and  unedu- 
cated  to.-te.  Miss  Palgc^s  singing  of  **I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth  **  was  expresaive  and 
artiatic,  and  gare  general  satis&ction,  as  did  also 
the  "  Inflammatus,"  from  the  "  Stabat  Mater.'' 
•*  Lord,  what  love  have  1 1"  was  pleasingly  given 
by  the  Misses  Ellen  and  Emily  Palge.  The  exe- 
cution  of  **  Deeper  and  deeper  still,**  from  Jeptba, 
establiAhed  Mr.  Paige's  claUn  to  be  one  of  the 
most  finished  vocalists  in  our  city,  and  met,  as  it 
deserved,  a  Tery  hearty  and  raptorous  encore. 

The  Chorasses,  with  one  exception, — a  solo 
and  Chorus— failed,  we  think,  to  please,  and  we 
would  give  Mr.  Paige  a  hint,— to  avoid,  in  fu- 
iure,  undertaking  any  chorus  where  he  has  not 
fall  power  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  without 
any  appeaL  The  laat  of  this  series  of  Conoerts 
will  oorae  off,  we  beliebe,  early  in  April,  and  from 
what  we  can  leam,  will  comprise  neariy  all  the 
musical  tolent,  (private  aad  professional)  in  the 


city.  Mr.  Paige  aonoonceB  bis  Intention  of  ipiN 
ing  00  pains  or  expense  in  making  it  a  real  mt» 
sical  treat,  peopie  dioold  therefbre  km  no  täns 
in  securing  ticketa. 

VocAL  Misic  SociETT.— The  open  meetiag 
<^  this  Society  wiH  take  place  the  first  week  b 
ApriL  Subacribers  wiU  be  supplied  with  thdr 
tickets  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  O.  B.  Wylie,  18  Klag 
Street,  east,  and  non-eobocribers  can  proevetbea 
for  Is.  8d.  at  the  same  place. 

Musical  Ov  Dits.— Manteck  baaleasedNlblt*! 
Theatre  b  New  York,  for  three  mooths  lies 
the  28th  March,  and  among  his  list  of  attno- 
tions  we  notice  Albonfs  name,  so  that  we  an 
unlikely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  bearing  her,  stall 
events,  before  Joly  or  August  Some  exdtemeot 
has  taken  place  in  New  Tork,  cauaed  by  the  m- 
warran table  exclusion  of  the  Muacal  Critic  d  the 
Albion  frop  the  Opera,  by  the  Sontag  manage* 
ment.  Connt  Rossi  seems  to  be  the  party  hlannd 
for  the  exertion  of  authority,  and  we  thmk  the 
Coant  will  find  that  itiaa  mistake  to  attemptrach 
a  proceeding  In  this  country.  Sontag*s  engagement 
at  Niblo*s  terminates  on  the  20th  June.  We  have 
not  ascertained  her  future  movementa. — Oor  thb 
skinned  neighbors  have  had  a  hard  piU  proviM 
for  their  digestion  Utely,  in  Mr.  Fry*s  **  Americaa 
Ideas  about  Music,**  irom  which  we  make  a  fiev 
extracts.  Mr.  Fry  sums  up  bis  remarka  with  the 
following  conclusions,  that — 

*'  There  is  no  taste  or  love  for,  or  apprpdatiOD 
of^  tme  Art  in  thia  country.    That, 

**  The  public,  as  a  public,  know  nothing  aboat 
Art—  they  have  not  a  single  enligbtened  or  hol- 
thy  idea  on  the  snbject.    That, 

*'  A  sort  of  childish  wonder  is  the  only  tribute 
paid  in  America  to  exhllntlons  of  high  Art,  and 
even  this  tribute  b  only  called  fbrth  by  solo  pe^ 
formances.    That, 

"  We  pay  enormous  sums  to  hear  a  Single  voice^ 
or  a  Single  idstrument,  the  beauties  and  exc^ö- 
cies  of  which  (if  it  have  any)  we  cannot  diaoorer. 
"  As  an  evidence  that  Art  and  arti^ts  are  pne- 
tically  and  publicly  ignored  by  thia  natkm,  the 
lecturer  would  aak,  Who  ever  heard  Art  or  any 
eminent  artiat  toa^ed,  orcomplimented,  or  bany 
manner  referred  to,  at  Fourth-of-July  oelebratkwii^ 
or  on  any  public  occasiont 

"  The  American  public  are  too  fond  of  quoÜDg 
Handel,  Mozart,  Bethoven,  and  European  artists 
generally,  and  decrying  whatever  is  not  modeled 
after  their  rules.    That, 

**The  American  public  decry  native  oompos- 
tions  and  ancer  at  native  artists.    That, 

**  The  ignorance  of  the  American  peopie  geae- 
rally,  in  relation  to  artistic  matters  ia  lamentable; 
they  never  can  say  whether  they  admire  a  oompo* 
sition  untU  they  see  whose  name  is  attached  to  tt 
as  composer.** 
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▲T  T.   MACLKAR^B,   46,   TONOB  STREBT. 

Harpbb  &  Brothers  bsTe  iasaed  the  firat 
Tolume  of  Coleridge't  Works,  (o  be  completed  in 
•ereil  volumee;  the  Tolume  issucd  contains 
*'Aid8  to  Reflection,**  and  *'The  Statesinan's 
Manual.**  Tbe  ediiion  thus  commenced  will 
oontain  the  entire  works  of  tbis  distinguisbed 
writer,  bis  Newspaper  **  Estaynon  hu  monllmet  ** 
(fomiing  a  separate  Tolume  and  alreadj  before 
the  public)  excepted.  Tbe  firat  volume  is  in- 
troduced  with  an  adniirable  preliminary  Essay  by 
President  Marvb,  1>J>,,  tbe  wbole  worlc  to  be 
conducted  under  the  editorsbjp  ofProfessor  Sbedd. 
Tbc  introductory  Essay  is  on  the  Philosophy  and 
Theology  of  Coleridgo,  and  is  itself  in  point  of 
composition,  style  and  talent,  a  valuable  contribu- 
üon  to  the  Theological  Literature  of  our  day. 
Ooleridge  Stands  among  the  foremost  of  the  Ute- 
rary  men  of  the  I9th  Century.  His  name  is  known 
RS  a  poet  and  a  pbilosopher  to  two  continents,  and 
will  descend  to  postcrity  enshrined  in  all  the  glory 
of  the  age  whicb  his  geiiius  brightened  and  bis 
talent  enriched.  With  Wordswortb,  Byron,  Scott 
and  Southey,  his  labors  and  character  are  inti- 
nuUely  associated,  as  in  their  society  be  mingled, 
and  with  much  of  their  splrit  be  sympathized.  The 
bistory  of  Colendge*spro2^eMissonicwhat  stränge. 
Hii  set  out  in  the  world  of  letters  a  rank  Socinian, 
— ^ndeed,  we  might  almost  say,  an  infidel — and 
by  a  process  of  cTose  study  and  ri«:id  application, 
bis  mind  gradually  threw  ofT  the  slough  of  its 
natural  scepticism  and  rose  to  the  rational  Posi- 
tion of  a  comroon-sense  believer  in  an  inspired 
roveliitioo.  After  wading  through  the  mazes  of 
ancient  panthei^m,  and  the  empyrical  theories 
of  modern  Oermanisro,  ho  was  conducted  to  the 
oensible  conolusion  that  both  were  an  outrage  on 
the  inttiUive  as  well  as  the  reoeaUd  Theology  of 
the  Bible,  and,  deriving  his  doctrine  of  ideas  from 
Plato,  and  his  opinions  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  our  nature  from  Kant,  be  betook  hiroself  for 
hin  Theology  to  the  fountainhead  of  all  moral 
truth,  the  inspired  voIume,  antl  on  thisground  he 
Btood  as  imrooveable  as  the  rock,  wbilst  entrenched 
in  tbe  impregnable  raropart  of  a  revealed  Theo- 
logy, he  hurled  with  destructive  effect  tbe 
axiSllery  of  his  glgantic  mental  prowess  against  all 
the  modern  scepticism  of  tbe  19th  Century. 

PaHoral  Theology^  or  the  Theory  of  the  Evan- 
geücal  Ministry,  by  A.  Yinet;  translated  and 
odiced  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary  of  New  York ;  with  notes  and  an  editorial 
chapter  by  the  translator.  Among  their  most 
recentissues,  Harperand  Brothers  bave  published 
this  most  valuable  Tolnme,  whicb,  next  to  his 
Bible,  raay  be  deemed  the  Minister*s  vcuiemecum, 
There  is  one  grand  difficulty  whlch  erery  clergy- 
man,  but  especially  a  youne  clergyman,  has  todeal 
with,  and  experience  is  oSen  tedious  in  teaching 
ii,  we  refer  to  tbe  right  management  of  his  flock. 
In  bis  intercourse  with  men,  his  social  nature  is 
*  freqoently  taxed,  his  patience  is  taxed,  his  time 
b  taxed,  he  often  fatüters  and  flounders  in  his 
sphere  of  labor  from  a  want  of  kiunUedae,  not  a  want 
of  book  leaming,  for  tbb  may  be  got  m  tbe  library 
or  the  study,  but  from  a  want  ä  knowledge  of 


hitman  nature.  To  remedy — at  least  in  part— 
this  evil,  a  couree  of  Lectures  on  Pastond 
Theology  in  its  various  dcpartments,  has  been 
deemed  essentially  nei'essary,  and  bence  it  has 
been  made  a  separate  bmnch  of  collegiate  educa* 
tion,  and  a  discinct  and  separate  Professor  has 
been  set  over  it.  The  work  before  us  is  deroted 
to  this  Important  part  of  the  preparaiory  educa- 
tion  of  the  ministry.  Aflcr  an  admirable  Intro- 
duetion,  written  in  a  racy  but  pitby  style,  and 
breatbing  an  exvellent  spirit,  the  work  opens  with 
what  the  author  approprlately  calls  "  Individual 
and  Internal  Life.**  Next  he  treats  of  ''  Relative 
or  Social  Life,**  next  of ''  Pastoral  Life  **  and  finally 
of  **  Admhiistrative  or  Official  Life.** 

Ute  Adopted  Child,  by  Miss  Jewsbery ;  Aga' 
tha^n  ffusband,  by  the  anthor  of  Olive ;  and  Bul- 
wers*s  A£y  Novel,  are  among  the  most  recent  of 
the  Harpers*  issues.  The  Adopted  Ckild  wo  bave 
read,  and  admire  vcry  much — so  far  at  least  as 
the  intention  of  the  learned  authoress  is  con- 
cemed,  we  deem  it  due  to  say  that  her  style  and 
sentiment  are  very  populär.  The  treatment  of 
cbildren,  bowever.  In  this  country  we  think  soroe- 
what  defective, — a  wise,  indeed,  an  inspired  author 
has  Said,  **  The  rod  and  reproof  bring  wisdom.** 

Harper  &  Brothers,  in  the  last  issue  of  their 
Magazine,  announce  the  fact  that  Auguste  Comte 
has  published  a  new  work  entitied  Oatechisme 
Pontianiste  <m  Expimtian  Courte  de  la  Religum 
Univereelle,  in  whicb  his  viewsof  religion  are  fuUy 
made  known.  This  woik  we  suppoee  may  find  its 
way  into  this  country.  Uis  opinions  are,  of  course, 
those  of  the  modern  philoeopical  school— füll  of 
scep^cism — füll,  roore  properly  speuking,  of  infi- 
delity.  He  is  one  of  the  progreeeumiete  of  the 
19th  Century,  and  though  a  man  of  gigantic  men- 
tal powers,  and  a  profoünd  scientific  scholar,  still 
his  catechiam,  we  fear,  will  do  very  litde  for  the 
cause  of  modern  Christianity — what  a  pity  that 
such  a  splendid  intellect  should  be  so  viciously 
squandered,  and  that  the  loftiest  powers  of  mmd 
should  be  lost  on  trifies,  or  desecrated  by  being 
lent  to  a  Service  so  ill-calculated  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  humanity,  or  to  promote  the  moral  well- 
being  of  our  race. 

PuTNAJf  &  Co.  bave  issued  the  third  number  of 
their  New  Monthly,  whicb  we  bave  taken  some 
pains  to  examine.  This  is  the  March  number,— 
and  havmg  in  our  last  noticed  the  work,  we  deem 
it  due  to  this  enterprising  and  extensive  house  to 
say  a  few  words  tuietU  its  pretenslons  and  merits, 
— and,  without  exordium,  we  heg  to  premise  that 
Putnam*s  **Monthly**  is,  on  the  wbole,  « 
very  readable  Magazine.  This  periodical  seems 
to  US  to  promise  Surly — its  style  and  desig^  are 
likely  to  render  it  more  populär  than  Harpers* 
with  some  readers,  insomuch  as  its  articles  are  all 
original — though  sometimes  labored,  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  profundity  and  flippancy.  It  pre- 
tends  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  substan- 
tial  ratber  than  a  populär  and  light  literature, 
and  with  this  view  the  editors  and  publish- 
ers  bave  evidently  engaged  tbe  master  minds 
of  America  in  thb  great  enterprise.  Among  the 
scientific  and  would*be  liUrati,  the  periodical 
will  doubtless  find  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
and  to  this  we  oonsider  it  fully  entitied.    It  filis 
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•n  imporUnt  place  ia  the  periodical  literature  oF 
America,  and  we  cordially  welcome  U  as  an  hono* 
rable  competitor  in  our  department  of  Letters.. — 
Our  readerB  may  form  an  estimatc  of  its  excellen- 
cies  from  tbe  foUowing  facts : — Each  number  con- 
tains  about  112  pagea  of  duubled  columned  8vo., 
Aud  about  twenty  original  and  welUwritten  articles 
on  every  leadinz  topic  of  interest  in  the  scientific, 
Uterary,  politicaJ,  and  coromercial  worlds.  The 
March  number  embraces  "  Japan/*  "  Review  of 
Eeviews,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island,"  "  Wo- 
men,  and  the  Womens'  Movement,"  "Are  we 
«  good-looking  People,"*  '^Excursion  to  Ca- 
tiada,*^*  "  Literatare,  American,  English,  Freuch, 
German  and  Italian,"  &c. 

The  Bible  of  Every  Xamf.— This  goo.'  work,  eo 
universally  laudod,  haa  recenlly  been  published  by 
O.  P.  PuTNAX  k  Co.  The  work  is  a  hiotory  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  in  evory  language  and  diatect, 
«id  raost  be  a  Hne  qua  non  in  every  clergyman^s 
library. 

Bagiier^t  ÄnalyHe  L^xioon  to  the  Greek  Neto 
Tutameni. — This  work  has  alm  been  given  to  the 
public  by  the  Putnams.  It  is  a  Standard  work  in 
an  Bible  reading  eountries— an  indispcnsible  help 
to  the  reading  of  tbe  Scriptures  in  the  Greek 
UngoAge. 

The  AngUhSeann  /Smet.— 'This  Serie«  embraces 
«  number  of  the  most  valuable  and  eicellent  works 
tiow  extanton  the  Anglo-Saxon  Scriptures,  as  well 
•8  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Language. 

ArPLKTON  k  Co.  have  isaued  a  work  which  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  by  the  British  in  Arne- 
riea,  entitled  ''^  EnglUk  Jtemt^  or  Microtcopie 
Vi4un  of  England  and  EnglUkmen,'*  by  Mott  F. 
Ward.  We  remeinber  reading,  a  few  years  aso, 
an  artide  in  the  North  American  Beview^  whioh 
was  entitled  **  British  Morels,  Manners,  and 
Poetry,**  inteoded  as  a  polUe  retort  upon  a  ta- 
lonted  Aod  erudite  article  which  appeared  from 
the  pea  of  a  master  writer,  in  the  Lo^idon  Quar- 
terljf^  on  '*  American  Poeta,"  and  seldom,  if  ever, 
did  we  peruee  a  more  ui\)U8t,  not  to  say  malicious, 
production.  Such  a  conglomeration  of  abusive 
epithets,  we  have  seldom  met  with ;  and  certainly 
tbe  efftifllen  was  by  no  means  a  beoomtng  article 
for  a  jdurnal  prftending  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
taste  of  Ihe  adjoining  Republlc.  But  the  book 
Qnder  notiice,  written  by  some  disappointed  and 
fll'tempered  traveUer  in  Qreat  Britain,  **oiit- 
Herod*s  Herod.**  Mr.  Ward  has  been  in  Bngfaud 
and  he  has  not  1>een  just  so  fbrtunate  as  aoute  of 
bis  countrymen  ;  and,  probably  for  a  good  reaton^ 
he  has  irot  fovnd  acceas  to  the  mor.'  respeotable 
ef^de^->in  eonsequcncf*  of  whioh  he  haa  reiumed 
a  «Hsappmnted  and  a  chagrined  man ;  and  Ukeihe 
tnouse  nIhbHng  at  the  beard  of  the  Hon,  he  enter- 
tains  his  countrymen,  not  t>y  telUng  them'what 
fae  saw,  or  wbom  he  saiw,  bat  by  proving  to  tlMin 
tbit  such  a  ^*  great  unknown  "  as  he  could  reallv 

r^rottgh  England,  witb^ut  being  notieaa. 
Ward  wodld  have  «hown  aHke  hto  prudenee 
aod  bis  potiey  by  keeping  his  own  insignÜGanee 
in  itie  back-groond,  and  along  with  k  his  book. 
John  Ball  earea  very  Bttle  ior  his  abuae  and  iM 
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vituperation ;  nor  is  it  at  all  Ilkely  that  any  re- 
viewer in  England  wHI  honor  the  book  eveo  by  a 
little  ridicule.  We  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  travellers  flrom  each  country,  speaking  the 
saue  kmguage,  and  every  day  becomingnore 
and  more  closely  allied  by  ooramercial  and 
diplomatic  ties,  could  afford  to  admire  each 
othef's  excellondes,  and,  tospeakatleastrespeet- 
(uUy  of  each  other^s  peculiari ties— bat,  so  kmg  as 
peevish  and  irritable  perigrinators  like  Mr.  Ward, 
work  ihemselves  np  into  fumes  of  petulancy,  and 
pulf  these  Aimes  off  in  such  books  as  that  befeps 
US — stifling  and  cboking  every  feellng  of  resfiect, 
whksh  ought  to  exist  in  the  nation^  mind  of  eich 
country,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  soni«  äme  wfll 
^apse  before  those  repiehensible  recriminationi, 
so  justly  deplored  by  the  wise  and  sensible  (rfboth 
countries,  shall  be  buried  in  an  ignorainioosgnive. 

LioKARD,  Scott,  k  Co. — This  firm  have  doring 
the  last  month  issued  the  February  nomber  ä 
Black  Woodys  Magazine,  and  the  January  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  contains  nine  great 
articles,  each  of  which  is  good,  but  tbe  leader  is 
an  excellent  review  of  Chevalier  Bunsen's  great 
work  on  Hippolytus.  which  has  created  a  great 
Sensation  in  the  literary  and  theologic^  worid. 
The  London  quarteriy  has  also  been  issaed  by  the 
same  firm,  and  is  repiete  with  both  eUborate  and 
useful  literature.  This  firm  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  modern  litera- 
ture. This  house  reprints  Black wood^s  Magazine, 
the  London  Quarteriy,  the  Edinbargb,  the  West- 
minster,  (which  we  r^gret,  and  woald  commend 
them  to  discontimie,)  and  the  North  British  Re- 
view ;  any  one  of  which  may  be  had  fbr  tbree 
dollars,  any  two  for  five  dollais,  anj  three  for 
seven  dollars,  any  four  for  nine  doUus,  and  the 
whole  five  jfor  ten  dollars  annually ! 

RtDPitLD  has  publiBhed  an  editioii  of  Mae- 
aulay^s  speeehesin  tbe  House  ofCominons,  whkb 
we  have  seen,  and  whioh  we  believe  will  prove  a 
popnlar  book.  It  is  in  two  voluaiea,  and  baad- 
ly  got  up. 


fiARPER  BaoTHRRS  Runounce  the  works  of  Sr 
William  flamilton— the  Whateley  of  Scotland— a 
pablication  which  we  sincerely  loo^  to  see,  and 
of  which  we  shall  give  a  proper  notioe,  or  intio- 
dttce  perhaps  into  our  Shanty  oa  its  appearance. 

Tri  Eüousr  Psrss  has  given  fbrth  aome  iarge 
lUenature  q(  \aie.  Aoiong  other  worka  tbe  leaned 
Chevalier  Bussen  has  published  the  result  of  a 
tedious  investigation,  in  four  volumea.  Bis  woik 
to  on  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  betng  a  Dowerful 
refiitatiooL  that  the  work  {daced  in  the  Kational 
Gallery  of  France  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction in  1842,  as  one  of  the  unpublished  works 
of  Origen,  is  aenuiae  and  authootic  The  Pras- 
aian  Minister  has  demoottraled  that  tbia  work  ts 
the  ppoduction  of  Hippolytus,  wbo  was  Bishop  of 
Portu9  Roma  from  A.D.  220  tili  AJ).  250.  Tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Gonabayre  has  published  a  aplendid 
work  on  the  Life  and  Spistles  of  St.  Paol,  aaid  fta 
be  a  great  acoenion  toiha  tbeok^  of  the  Gutfak 
of  England. 
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IIISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 

BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

PUmNG  TAB  TEABS  1812,  1813,  AND  ldl4w 
.CHAPTIR  T. 

The  failure  of  all  the  milittry  movcracnts 
N.V.1  eucmuHer.  at  «ndcrUkcn,  80  far,  by  the 
tea-iEvuerain-markson.  Ameticans  was,  in  some 
degree,  balanced  by  the  uncxpected  success 
which  attendod  their  Operations  onan  dement 
wbich  had  long  been  the  scene  of  triaraph  to 
thcir  opponents — we  may  advisedly  use  tbe 
ezpression  *  sccdc,*  as  the  sca  had  hitherto  been 
the  fitage  on  which  the  triumphs  of  British 
prowess  had  been  most  brilliantly  rcpresented. 
In  entcring,  however,  on  a  contest  with  Ame- 
rican sailors,  bonc  of  iheir  bone  and  sinew  of 
their  nneir,  the  British  Goveniment  appear 
to  bare  lost  «ight  of  the  fact,  that  the  strength 
öf  iho  United  States  navy  consisted  of  a  few 
firigatefs  of  scantUng  and  arraaraent  correspon* 
ding  to  their  own  scvcnty-fours,  and  that,  by 
their  own  well  andcrstood  regulations,  every 
single-decked  vessel  was  bound  to  engage  any 
fiiDgle-decked  vcssel  of  ihe  cnemy,  norninally 
of  her  own  class,  however  superior,  in  rcalitj', 
in  tonnage,  guns  and  crew ;— another  impor- 
.  tant  fact  also,  must  not  bo  lost  sight  of,  that 
the  American  vesi^ls  were  manned  by  sailors, 
fnany  of  whom,  unfortunately,  were  British, 
white  many  more  had  been  traincd  in  tb« 
British  Service.  For  many  ycars  previous  to 
iho  declaration  of  war,  America  had  been 
,  diecoying  men  from  British  vessels  by  every 
j  artful  schcme,  so  that  the  captains  of  American 
,  Tesseb  had  to  pick  their  complemcnt  not  only 
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from  amongst  men  of  thcir  own  nation,  bat 
from  a  numerous  body  also  of  foreign  »eamen* 
The  Constitution  also  of  the  body  of  Americafi 
marines  was  wholly  differcnt  from  the  British. 

In  the  United  States  every  man  may  leam  tp 
shoot,  every  man  may  be  a  mart^sman.  To 
collect  these  expert  marksmen  officers  wei;» 
sent  into  the  westcrn  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
to  complete  still  farther  their  efficiency,  % 
marine  barrack  was  established  near  Washing- 
ton, from  which  depdt  the  American  shipi 
were  rcgularly  supplied.  There  was  another 
point  in  which  the  British  were  found,  as  con^- 
pared  with  their  opponents,  very  deficient — 
gunnery, — nor  was  this  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  Commanders  of  H.  M.  ships,  as  the  Admi- 
nüty  instructions,  which  they  were  bound  tß 
obey,  restricted  them,  during  the  first  siz 
months  after  the  ship  receivod  her  armament» 
from  expending  more  shots  per  niontli*  thvi 
amounted  to  one-third  in  number  of  her  Upper- 
deck  guns,  aod  a(ler  these  six  months  had 
expired,  they  were  to  use  only  half  the  quaii- 
tity.  The  disastrous  consequences  of  this  dig- 
couragement  of  theexpenditureof  powderai^ 
shot  will  be  apparent,  as  we  shall  have  to  brii;g 
forward  in  quick  succession,  instances  that  will 
show  how  much  the  British  navy  suffered  hjj 
inattenlion  to  this  most  essential  point  in  war, 
the  proper  han'Uing  of  the  weapons  by  which 
it  was  to  be  waged. 

We  have  boldly  made  the  assertion  that 
the  American  frigates  were  of  the  scantling  pl 
serenty-fours,  and  a  few  explanatory  remarjps 
will  show  the  correctness  of  the  Statement 


Tide  James'  Naval  üiatory,  pari  8. 
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In  1794,  an  English  shipwright,*  Mr.  Joshua 
Eumphreyfl,  resident  at  Philadelphia,  gave  in 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  building  Ihree  seventy- 
four  gun  ship-s  to  measure  sixteen  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  American  measnrement, 
abont  seventccn  hundred  and  fifty  English. 
Before,  hovr ever,  the  kecls  of  these  vessels  bad 
been  much  more  than  laid,  Mr.  Jay*8  treaty 
restored  the  amicable  relations  between  En- 
gland and  America,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
convert  the  vessels,  begun  as  seventy-fours, 
into  frigates.  This  was  done  by  contracting 
the  breadth  about  three  fect  and  a  half,  and 
not  connecting  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle, 
80  as  to  give  in  reality  only  one  continuous 
tier  of  guns, — thus  were  these  seventy-fours 
converted  into  enormous  sixty-twogun  fi-igates. 
A  frigate,  the  Constcllation,  begun  at  the  same 
time,  and  originally  intended  to  class  as  a  for- 
ty-four,  was  in  a  simtlar  mcmner  reduced  to 
die  rate  of  a  thirty-six.  It  appears  iVom  the 
estimates  rendered  to  Congress  that  the  ori- 
ginal intention  had  been  to  construct  two 
fbrty-fours  and  a  thirty-six  ;  but,  by  the 
new  arrangement  it  was  confidently  expected 
that  the  sphere  of  Utility  of  these  vessels  would 
be  widely  extcnded  **  It  was  expected  (vide 
estimates)  (Vom  this  alteration,  that  they  would 
posscss  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  advantages 
of  sailing,  that  separately  they  would  l>e  8upe- 
rior  to  any  single  European  frigate  of  the  same 
rate  and  of  the  usual  dimensions;  that  if 
assailed  hy  superior  force,  they  would  be 
always  able  to  lead  a-hcad ;  that  they  could 
nevcr  be  obliged  to  go  into  action  but  on  their 
own  terms  except  in  a  calm ;  and  that  in 
heavy  weather  they  would  be  capable  of  en- 
gaginp;  double-decked  ships."  These  were 
the  principal  advantages  contemplated  in  thus 
rating  vessels  of  this  heavy  scantling  as  forty- 
four  gun  frigates.  Ilaving  thus  shown  that  in 
dcsignating  these  **  line  of  battle  ships  in  dis- 
guise  **  by  their  true  titlcs  we  have  not  grcatly 
erred,  we  shall  add  a  few  rcmarks  on  the  Con- 
stellation,  nominally  a  thirty-.«^ix  gun  frigate. 
•*  Even  here  (says  James)  was  a  frigate  more 
than  equal  to  any  French  or  English  frigate  of 
the  largest  dass  carrving  long  eighteen-poun- 
ders,  and,  be  it  remembcred,  in  the  year  1811, 
France  did  not  own  any,  and  England  only 
three  frigates  (Oomwallis,  Indcfatigable,  and 


f  Vii!e  Jjimc!«,  pari  8,  pagc  2. 


Endymion)  that  carried  long  twenty-four- 
pounders."  The  Constellation  was  a  sister 
frigate  to  the  Chesapeake.  and  "had  portsfor 
mounting  on  her  two  broadsidcs  (vide  Jame^ 
fifly-four  guns."  Had  the  Americans,  pos- 
sessed  no  stronger  frigates  than  the  heariest 
of  these, Europeans  would  not  have  been  so  sin^ 
feited  with  tales  of  American  naval  prowess. 
An  object  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
Firn  oiyect«  of  ihe  Amcricans  was,  the  cap- 
War.chawnfBHvMera  turc  of  the  homewtrd 
—hucHpe    of    Enfrli«h     ,  ^  __        _    ,.    „ 

homew-ard   Ijonnd  fleel     bound  West  India  fleet 

supposed  to  be  on  the 
coast,  and  known  to  be  under  the  convoy  of 
but  ono  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  and  a  sloop  of 
war.    This  flcet  had  lefl  Jamaica  on  the  20th 
May,  and  had  passed  Havanna  on  the  4th 
June,  at  3,  a*  m. :  on  the  28rd  (ßae  day»  öfter 
the  declaration  of  war)  the  American  Com- 
modore  spoke  a  brig,  and  ascertaihed  that, 
four  days  previous,  in  lat  86*  lonp.  67^ 
the  Jamaica  flcet  had  been  seen,  steering  to 
the  eastward.  In  that  direcÜon  he  immediately 
procceded,  and,  at  6«  a.  ol,  that  day  made  oat 
a  large  sail  to  the  north  ward  and  eastward, 
Standing  directly  towards  them.     This  was  the 
British  thirty-six  gun  frigate,  Belvidera,  Capt 
Byron,  then  on  the  look-out  to  interccpt  a 
French  privateer  schooner,  houriy  expected 
fh)m  New  London.     Capt  Byron  having  a  fvw 
days  before,  spoken  a  New  York  pik)t  boat, 
and  asccrtained  what  was  likely  to  bappen, 
flnding  bis  private  signals  unanswered,  and 
coupling  this  circumstancc  with   the  cfiPorts 
of  the  Americans  to  close,   was  no  longer 
in  doubt    as    to  the  hostile  intenlions   of 
the  appronching  squadron,  and  immediately 
tacked  and  made  all  sail,  hoisting  bis  colors. 
The  American  squadron  did  the  same,  the  two 
Commanders  displaying  their  broad  pennants» 
and,  by  signal,  the  frigates  and  the  sloops 
hauied  to  the  wind  in  cha.sc.    For  twelve  homs 
the  chasc  was  continued,  during  which  tiroe 
the  Belvidera  kept  up  a  steady  stern  fire, 
flring  upwards  of  three  hundred  round  shot 
from    her    two   cabin    eighteen    pounders. 
Commodore  Rodgers,  in  the  President,  the 
leading  frigate  of  the  squadron,  finding  bimsdf 
by  this  time  three  miles  astem,  i^ortened  saQ. 
The  Belvidera  sufiTered  only  from  the  Are  d 
the  President,  (as  the  sbot  of  the  Congress;  tbt 
only  other  vessel  that  got  up,  au  feil  short^)  and 
her  loss  amounted  to  two  killed,  and  twentf 
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two  MTOundedf  the  greater  part  slight^y.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  American  ofiQcial  account,  the 
President  lost  attogether,  two  midshiproen  and 
one  marine  killed,  tho  commodore,  one  lieu- 
tenant^  one  lieutcnant  of  marines,  three  mid- 
■hipmeo,  and  twelve  seamen  wounded.  ThiF 
alone  was  a  high  price  to  pay  for  tho  day's 
Amüsement,  but  this  was  not  all,  as  the  home- 
ward  bound  fleot,  through  Oapt  Byron^s judg 
ment  in  leading  the  American  squadron,  so 
long  a  dance,  arrived  safely  on  the  23rd 
August,  in  the  Downs,  Ck>m.  Rodgers  only 
lalKng  in  with  a  fleet,  not  of  ships,  bat,  of  cocoa 
nuts,  orange  pcel,  &c.  To  completo  hin  mis- 
lortunes,  the  scurry  broke  out  among  the 
men,  and  thas  conferred  an  additional  value 
on  the  oranges  and  lemons  that  were  known 
to  bc  in  such  profusion  in  the  much  coveted 
Tessel& 


ManDiuff  of  American 
fleet  nncompared  wilh 
thai  of  ihe  British. 


It  had  been  intended  that  the  frigate  Essex 
should  have  formed  part 
of  Commodore  Rodgers' 
squadron,  but  she  could  not  be  got  ready  in 
time;  the  complement  of  this  vessel,  as 
acknowlcdged  by  Capt  Porter,  was  three 
handred  and  twenty-cight  men.  Another  con- 
fession  was  also  made  by  Capt  Porter,  (one 
for  which  hi.s  govemment  did  not  thank  him), 
that,  out  of  bis  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  men,  there  wero  but  eleven  landsracn 
To  those  cognizant  of  the  matcrial  from  which 
the  comploiuent  of  a  British  ship  is  made  U[', 
thisadmission  must  appear  most  eztraordinarv, 
and  establishes  the  vcry  important  fact  thnt, 
no  pains  were  spared  by  the  Aniericans  to 
send  their  vessels  to  sea  equippcd  and  manned 
in  the  most  complete  way.  We  will  now  show 
the  importance  that  was  attached  to  the  re 
tention  of  British  seamen  on'board  the  American 
ships  of  war,  and  thisshould  be  held  in  remem- 
brance  by  all  who  desire  to  judge  &irly  of 
those  encounters  between  British  and  American 
shipjs  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  begin  the 
•ccount 

We  gire,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  James, 
^_  •    D  -   .   1       the  foUowing  Statement 

Caplain  Porter»«  in-  ^ 


fcmmin  treainieut  ot  an     whlch 
Eiifrti^h  nilor. 


shows,  if  true, 
and  we  would  hardly 
•nppose  that  Mr.  James  would  lightly  ad- 
jrmace  so  grare  a  Charge ;  the  barbarous 
— fisnn  to  which  in  American  offleer  could 
i^gorf^  to  punish  a  native  of  England  for 


refusing  to  become  a  traitor  to  bis  country : — 
"  A  New  York  newspaper,  of  June  27th,  1813, 
contains  the  following  as  the  substance  of  the 
formal  deposition  of  the  victim  of  Capt  Por- 
tcr's  unmanly    treatment      The  depositioft 
Htates,that  John  Er ving  was  bom  in  Newcastle- 
iipon-Tyne,   England;     that  ho  has  resided 
vvithin  the  United  States,  but  has  never  beea 
naturalized;  that,  on  the  I4th  October,  1811, 
he  enlered  on  board  the  Essex,  and  joined  her 
at  Norfolk ;  that  Captain  Porter,  on  the  25th 
June,  1812,  caused  all  hands  to  be  piped  on 
deck,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  and  gave  them  to  undorstand, 
that  any  man  who  did  not  choose  to  do  so 
should  be  discharged;  that,  when  deponent 
heai*d  his  name  called,  he  told  the  Captain 
that,  being  a  British  subject,  he  must  refuso 
taking  the  oath ;  on  which  the  captain  spoke 
to  the  petty  officcrs,  and  told  thera  they  must 
pass  sentence  upon  him  ;  that  they  then  put 
him  into  the  launch  which  lay  alongside  the 
fngate,  and  there  poured  a  hucket  of  tar  over 
him,  and  then  laid  on  a  quantity  of  feathers 
having  ßrst  stripped  him  naked  from  the 
waist;  that  they  then  rowed  him  ashore, 
stern  foremost,  and  landed  him ;  that  he  wan- 
lered  about,  from  street  to  street,  in  this  con* 
lition,  until  a  Mr.  Ford  took  him  into  his  shop, 
to  save  him  from  the  crowd  then  be^nning 
'o  gather ;  that  he  staid  there  until  the  police 
magistrate  took  him  away,  and  put  him  into 
ihe  city  prison  for  protection,  where  he  was 
cleansed  and  clothed.    None  of  the  Citizens 
tnnlested  him  or  insulted  him."    Ile  says  he 
g:ave  as  an  additional  rcason  to  the  Captain 
vvhy  he  did  not  choose  to  flght  against  bis 
country,  that,  if  he  should  be  taken  prisoneri 
he  would  certainly  be  hung.    Thi<(,  as  we  re« 
luarked  above,  if  true,  is  a  significant  fact| 
and  shows  the  importance  attached  to  the  re- 
tcntion  of  a  good  Seaman.    So  much  has  been 
already  written  on  the  way  in  which  British 
Tesscls  are  manned,  that  it  is  almost  unneces» 
sary  to  rcmark,  that  there  was  no  great  cause 
for  wonder  that,  scduced  by  promises  of  higb 
pay,  good  seamen  should  enter  the  Ammcan 
Service,  and     fight    desperately;    especiallj 
with  a  noose  dangling  fW>m  the  foreyard  arm 
ever  before  their  eye  when  in  sight  of  a  British 
man-of-war. 

The  first  fatal  consequence  of  the  disregsrd 
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fcrct «.    LoM  of  ihe  üu- 
«rfiefe. 


of  the  difterence  of  size 
and  armaAicnt  of  Ame- 
rican vessels,  and  öf  uu- 
4cr\aluing  their  opponenU*  Birenglh,  was  ex- 
j>erk'nced  by  tho  fiigate  Gutni^re,  coni- 
mandtid  by  Captain  Dacres,  which,  on  August 
19ÜJ,  laL  40<»  20'  N.  and  long.  53«  W ,  was 
brought  lo  aclion  by  thc  American  frigaie 
Constitution,  Captain  11  uU. 

The  respective  force  is  thus  oÜBcially  stated, 
^Querfi^re  forty-tight  guns,  throwing  one 
tfaousand  and  thii  ty  four  pounds  of  «bot : 
crcw,  two  hundrcd  and  forty  four :  ton»,  one 
thousand  and  ninety-two;— Constitution  fifly- 
tax  guns,  throwing  fiftecn  hundred  and  thirty- 
iix  pounds  of  shot :  crew,  four  hundrcd  and 
faxty  :  tons,  fiftcen  hundrcd  and  ihirty-cight. 
ftven  this  Statement  will  fail  to  convey  an 
ftdequate  idc.v  of  tho  real  incquality  that 
«xisicd  between  the  vcsaels,  as  it  should  bc 
ftlso  borne  in  mind  that  the  Guerriere  was  on 
her  relurn  from  a  long  cruise  with  foremast 
iänd  bowsprit  sprung,  and  in  absolute  nced  of 
the  refit  for  which  she  was  Ihcn  haöteniilg  to 
balilax.* 

The  Constitution  was  seventecn  days  from 
port,  and  in  all  rcspscts  as  well  prepared  for 
an  engagcment  as  the  greatest  care  could 
make  her.  At  half-past  four  the  fi  igates  came 
io  close  quartcrss  and  by  half-past  six  the 
«nequal  content  was  ended  by  CapL  Dacres 
lowenng  bis  flag,  the  Guerrifero  being,  by 
this  time,  an  unmanagcable  wreck,  rolling  htr 
main  deck  guns  under,  with  her  throe  mosts 
gone  by  the  board. 

No  imputatton  can  be  attachcd  to  Capt. 
Dacres  on  thisoccasion,  hc  fbught  and  handled 
bis  ship  wcU,  and  he  with  his  crcw  yielded 
only  to  thc  irrcsistible  superibrity  of  physical 


strcngth.  So  heavy  indeed  had  been  the  lire* 
(hat  aller  r*  moviug  the  ofiBccrs  and  crcw  it 


•  **  The  Guerriöre  had  nearly  cxpended,  not  only 
her  water  and  prOvisions,  but  Irer  boatawain's  and 
carpenter*»  storea  ;  her  gunner^s  Stores  were 
füso  deficient;  what  remaiued  of  her  powder, 
4roin  damp  and  long  keeping«  was  greatlj  reduced 
In  itreugth;  her  boirsprit  was  badly  sprung, 
her  maiumast,  from  hariag  been  stmck  by  ligbv- 
«ing«  in  a  totterkig  State,  and  her  hüll,  from  age 
and  lens^th  of  «er  vice,  scarcely  seaworthy.  Noone 
fhenwill  deny  thatUifsrencontre  was  ratiier  antbrta- 
nate ;  lu  face,  taeh  was  che  atata  of  general  decay 
In  which  the  Guerri^re,at  this  time^waa.  that,  had 
Um  frigate  gone  mto  Portamonth  or  Plymouth, 
■he  would,  in  all  probabüity,  have  been  dlsanned 
4iid  brokto  i^.** 


*  Sir,— I  am  Forry  to  iiiforni  you  of  the  captura 
of  His  Mnjesiy's  late  J*hip  Guenicre.  by  ihe  Amer- 
ican frigate  Consiitution,  after  a  severe  action  im 
tlie  19ih  Auguüt,  in  lat.  40  deg.  20  mimiteaN.aod 
long.  66  deg.  W.     At  2  P.  M.  being  by  tlie  wind 
Oll  the  ötar-board  tnck,  we  saw  h  aailoii  our  weatb- 
VT  beaiii,  bearing  down  on  nn.     At  8,  inade  her 
out  to  be  a  UMii-of-war,  beat  to  qoartera  and  pT#> 
pared  für  actiuii.     At  4,  »he  cloiiing  fitst,  wore  to 
preveiit  her  niking  us.     At  teu  niinuiea  p4St  4, 
fioiwted  our  colors  and  fired  several  8liot  at  her: 
at  tweiity  iniiiutea  pa*»t  4,  slie  hoiawd  her  colo^ 
and  reiumed  our  fire,  wore  several  times  to  aroid 
being  raked,  exchanging  broadöidea.     At  5,  she 
closed  on  our  surboatd  beain,  tK>th  keepiiig  up  a 
heavy  Are  and  steering  free,  his  inteDttoii  being 
evl«leiitly  to  croes  our  bow.     At  20  udiiutes  pait 
6,  our  mizen-niast  wont  over  the  star-board  quar- 
ler,  aiid  brought  the  ship  up  iu  the  wind ;  the 
ciiemy  then  placed  hiniself  on  our  larboard  bow, 
rakhig  us,  a  lew  only  of  our  bow  guns  bearing,  aad 
his  giape  and  nflenien  sweepiiig  our  deck.    At 
forty  nünutes  past  6,  (he  ship  not  aiiBweiitig  her 
heliu,  he  atteuipted  to  lay  us»  on  t>oard ;  at  this 
tinie  Mr.  Graut,  wlio  coniiiiaiided  the  forecastle, 
was  carried  belöw  bndly  wounded.     I  immediatdy 
ordered  the  marinem  niid  boarders  from  the  nnin 
deck ;  thc  inasier  was  at  this  tiine  shot  through 
the  knee,  and  I  received  a  severe  Mound  in  the 
back.  Lieut.  King  was  leading  che  boarder?,  whea 
the  ship  comhig  too,  we  brought  soine  of  our  bow 
j^uns  to  bear  on  her,  and  had  got  dear  of  our  Op- 
ponent, when  at  twenty  niinutes  past  6,  our  fore 
and  mainnia-st  went  over  the  side,  learing  thc  ship 
a  perfect  nnmanageable  wreck,  The  frigate  ^hoot• 
ing  ahead  I  wa.4  in  hopes  to  clear  the  w^reck,  and 
get  the  sliip  under  conininnd  to  renew  the  actimi, 
but  just  as  we  had  cleared  the  wreck,  our  pprit  sail 
yard  went,  and  the  eneiny  having  rove  ncw  bra- 
ces,  &c.,  wore  round  witliin  pisiol  shot,  to  rake  oa, 
the  ship  hing  in  tlie  trough  of  tlic  sea,  and  rolling 
her  niain  deck  guns  under  water»  and  all  attenipts 
to  get  her  beforc  the  wind  being  frnrtless,  wben 
oalUng  uiy  few  reinainiog  officers  together,  tliey 
were  all  of  opinion   that  any  further  resisunco 
wouUl  01  dy  be  a  needtess  waste  of  livcs,  I  ordered, 
thongh  reluctantly,  the  color»  to  be  Struck. 

The  loss  of  the  ship  is  to  beascribed  to  the  earfy 
fall  of  her  inain-inast,  which  enabied  our  Opponent 
to  choose  his  position.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  weeof- 
fered  conä»iderably  in  killed  and  woonded,  and 
niostly  whHe  she  lay  on  our  bow,  from  her  grape 
and  musqiietry;  in  all,  fifteen  killed  and  Fixiy- 
three  wounded,  inany  of  them  sevcrely  ;  none  of 
the  wounded  officers  quitted  the  deck  iwtil  tha 
firing  ceased. 

The  frigate  prored  to  bo  the  ünHcd  States'  *ip 
Constitution,  of  thirty  24-pounders  on  her  roaia 
deck  and  twcnty-lour  32-poimder8,  and  two  IS'i 
on  her  upper  deck,  and  476  men:  herloss  incom- 
parison  with  ours  is  trifliug,  about  twenty :  the 
firat  li^utenant  of  marines  and  eight  killed  ;  tha 
first  lieutenant  and  inaster  of  the  sliip,  and  elevea 
men  wounded ;  her  lower'  nMsts  badly  woimded, 
and  Stern  inuch  ahaKtied,  isd  fetj  miieh  tM%  «p 
about  the  Hggiiis, 
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was  found  by  tho  captors  impossible  to  kccp 
thiBy  iheir  first  ntival  trophy,  afloat,  and  the 
Gaerri^re  was  accordingly  set  on  fire  and 
blown  up.  This  must  have  beon  thp  more 
monifying,  as  this  ship  had  beon  mfde  par- 
ticularly  obnoxiousto  the  AracricanSf  a*though 
the  causes  of  quairel  arosc  before  Capt,  Dacres 
jotned  and  while  Capt.  Pechell  commandod 
her,  still  it  was  the  same  ship,  and  moßt  ac- 
eeptable  woujd  her  acquisition  ap  a  trophy 
bave  been.  U  is  not  unworthy  of  rcmark. 
tbat  on  board  of  th^  Guerri^re,  at  the  time  of 
tbis  cngagemcnt,  thcre  were  ten  American 
sevnen  who  had  ibr  a  number  of  years  bc* 
longed  to  her ;  but  as  the  declaration  of  war 
hy  the  United  States  wa^  not  known  at  the 


The  Guerrlerc  was  so  cut  up,  that  all  attempts 
to  get  her  in  would  have  been  uscIgm.  As  poon 
aa  the  wounded  were  got  out  ef  her,  they  sct  her 
on  fire;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  State,  that  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Hu  11  aud  liis  officers  to  our 
men,  has  becn  that  of  a  brave  enemy,  the  greatest 
care  beiog  taken  to  prevent  our  men  lusiiig  the 
araallest  trifle,  and  the  greatest  attention  being 
paid  to  the  wounded,  who,  through  the  attention 
and  skiH  of  Mr.  Irviue,  the  surgeon,  I  hope  will  do 
weU. 

I  hope,  though  success  haa  not  crowned  our  ef- 
fortfl,  you  will  not  think  it  presuinptuous  in  nie  to 
■ay,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  ofScers  and 
■hip*8  Company  for  their  exertions,  particularly 
when  exposed  to  the  heavy  raklag  fire  of  the 
enemy.  I  feel  particularly  obliged  for  ihe  exer- 
tions of  lieut.  Kent,  who,  though  wounded  early 
foya  splinter,  continued  io  afi8is>t  me ;  in  the  tecond 
Geutenant  the  servic«  has  suSered  a  severe  Iosh  ; 
lir.  Scott,  the  master,  though  wounded,  was  par- 
ticularly attentive,  and  used  every  «xcrtion  in 
Clearing  the  wreck,  as  did  tho  Warrant  officers. — 
Ueatenant  Nicholl  of  the  royal  rnarines,  and  his 
party,  supported  the  honorable  eharaeter  of  their 
eorp:»,  and  they  suflfered  severely.  I  must  recom- 
mend  Mr.  Shaw,  master's  raate,  who  commanded 
the  foremast  main  deek  guns  in  the  absence  of 
lieutenant  Pullman,  and  the  whole  alter  the  fall  of 
lieutonant  Ready,  to  your  protection,  he  having 
received  a  severe  contnsion  from  a  spünter.  I 
mu^t  point  out  Mr.  Oarby,  actiug  purser,  to  your 
notice,  who  volunteered  his  Services  on  deck,  and 
commanded  the  after  quarter-deck  guns,  and  was 
particularly  active,  as  woti  as  Mr.  Bannister,  mid- 
ahipman.  I  hope«  ia  oonsidering  the  ciroumstaii- 
cea-  you  will  think  the  ship  entrusted  to  my  cliarge, 
properly  defended — the  unfortunate  loss  of  our 
masts,  the  absence  of  the  third  lieutenant,  second 
lieutenant  of  marinc!«,  thrce  roidijUipmen  and 
twenty-four  men,  considerably  weakencd  our  cre  w. 
and  wo  only  mustered  at  quarters  t^o  hundred 
and  forty-four  men,  on  eoming  into  action ;  the 
enemy  had  such  an  advantai^e  from  his  marines 
and  riflomen,  when  close,  and  his  superior  sailing 
enablod  him  to  choose  his  distance. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  iist  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  board  the  Gaerri^re* 


tirae  of  her  sailing,  no  opportunily  of  cours9 
had  since  that  pcrio^  ofTered  ilself  for  dis; 
charging  th^m.  Capt  Dacres,  howcvcr,  con^ 
ceiving  it  to  be  unjust  in  the  extreme,  tif 
compel  ihem  to  fight  against  their  countrymen^ 
ordered  them  to  quit  their  quarters  and  gff 
below.  This  conduct  contrasts  most  favora^lj 
with  thQ  attempts  made  by  Capt.  Hüll  an4 
his  officers  toinveigle  the  crcw  of  the  Guerri^r^ 
and  induce  thera  to  turn  traitors.  One  of  th^ 
racans  resorted  to  was  to  keep  bis  prisoner^ 
manacled  and  chained  to  tho  dcqk  during  thi^ 
nigh^  and  the  greatcr  part  of  the  day. 

The  reason  aswgned  by  Capt,  Hüll  for  thif 
anusual  seyerity  was,  that  there  were  so  nuuij^ 
of  his  own  crew  who  considcr^d  theGuerrik^'f 
men  as  their  coun^rymen,  (and  who  feit,  aa 
well  they  might,  eome  degree  of  shame  at  tbel^ 
own  fallen  State),  he  waß  apprehensive  the  twa 
bodii«  uni^  would  overpower  bim  and  thf 
Americans,  and  carry  the  Constitution  to 
Halifai^.  The  more  probable  reason  seems  U9 
have  been  to  render  the  prospect  of  liberty  thf 
more  alluring  to  those  who  would  turn  traitora, 
Capt  Ilull  calculated,  it  may  be  supposedi 
that  any  whom  he  could  persuade  to  cnter^ 
would  Äglit  in  the  most  desperate  manner, 
rather  than  be  taken  and  turned  over  to  their 
former  Commanders,  from  whom  they  could 
only  expect  to  rcceive  a  certain  and  well 
mcrited  iate.  Capt  Dacres  bears  testimony, 
in  otherrespects,  to  Capt  Huirs  trcatment  of 
himself  and  crew,  and  the  carc  that  was  taken 
to  prev^nt  their  loiiing  the  smallest  trifle. 

The  author  of  the  American  **  Naval  Hia- 
tory,**  Mr.  Clark,  remarks  thus  upon  the  Gii- 
enri^re^s  capture; — "  U  appearcd  in  evidenc^ 
on  the  court  roartial,  that  many  Englishm^o 
were  on  board  the  Constitution,  and  that  man/ 
of  these  were  leading  men,or  captains  of  guna.*' 
The  ofBcers  of  the  Guerri^re  kncw  some  of 
them  personally.  One  liad  been  captain  of 
the  farecastle  in  the  Eurydice,  another  had 
been  in  the  Achille  at  Trafalgar,  and  the  third 
lieutenant  was  an  Trishman,  named  Read.  la 
the  latter  end  of  1816,  a  reglster  of  officers 
and  others,  military  and  naval,  in  the  servico 
of  tho  United  States,  was  issued  from  tho 
Washington  press,  prepared  by  a  rcsolulioa 
of  Congress.  Affized  to  the  Iist  of  names  in 
this  official  docuraept,  is  one  column  headed 
'*  State  or  country  where  born."  Tuming  to 
this  column,  in  the  naval  departmeot,  we  find. 
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as  we  desccnd  in  thc  list,  the  blanks  in  the 
column  of  "  where  born''  increasc  amazingly. 
Of  ihe  Huperior  üflBcerR,  only  three  captains — 
Shaw,  Patterson,  and  Crichton — wcreashamed 
to  name  thcir  birth-place.  Of  one  hundred 
»nd  sixty  lieutenants,  fiye  appcar  to  have  boen 
British;  but  scventecn,  all  English  or  Irish 
Harnes  have  blanks  aller  thera.  Of  twenty 
boatswains,  four  werc  born  in  the  United 
States;  the  rest  nowherc  Of  eighty-thrcc 
fiailing-mastcrs,  fifteen  had  nobirthplace ;  and 
eight  appear  to  be  British.  Of  twenty -five 
gunners,  threc  appear  to  have  becn  born  in 
the  United  States;  and  out  of  thirty-threc 
carpcnters  and  master-mates,  ßve  only  could 
be  found  to  fiU  up  the  blank  with  the  term 
**  American.''  The  blanks  in  the  list  of  able 
aeamen  increasc  surprisingly.  This,  however, 
Is  not  to  be  wondcrod  at,  when  we  considcr 
Captain  Brenton's  Statement : — "  It  was  said, 
and  there  is  no  reaFon  to  doubt  the  fact,  that 
there  were  two  hundred  British  seamen  on 
board  the  Constitution.** 

Ader  this  analysis,  Mr.  Clark's  remarks  on 
tbo  capture  of  the  Guerri^re  can  be  taken  at 
their  valuc — **  It  has  manifcsted  the  genuine 
worth  of  the  American  tar,  which  has  enablcd 
bim  to  mei't  under  disadvantageoüs  ciuccm- 
8TANCBS  (savc  the  mark),  and  to  derive  glory 
from  the  cncounter,  the  naral  herocs  of  a  na- 
tion  which  has  so  long  rulcd  the  waves.** 

We  have  bcen  thus  particular  in  dwelling 
on  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
capture  of  the  Guerri^re,  as  with  few  excep- 
tionsthe  samc  disparity  of  force  prevailed  and 
the  same  remarks  apply.  That  the  American 
Buccesses  were  unexpected,  is  apparent  from 
the  Instructions  given  to  the  ofBcers  in  com- 
mand  of  the  vessols  about  to  leavc  port,  and, 
in  fact,  the  first  capture  of  an  English  by  an 
American  vessel  was  made,  if  not  in  direct 
breach  of  Orders,  at  least  contrary  to  the  cal- 
culations  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  had 
not  IIull  put  to  sea  before  bis  countermand 
rcached  Boston,  he  certainly  would  not  have 
made  bis  capture  of  the  Guerriire,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  any  capture  would  have  been 
made  at  all,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of 
the  following  communicatians  :— 

"Naval  Department,  Washington, 
18th  June,  1812. 

**  SiB, — Th'8  day  war  ha  >  been  de/ared  be- 
tween  the  Uüitel  Empire  of  Qreat  Britam, 


Ireland,  and  their  dependencies,  and  the  üni- 
te<l  States  of  America,  and  their  territories» 
and  you  arc,  with  the  force  under  yoar  com« 
mand,  entitled  to  every  bclligerent  right  to 
atttack  and  capture,  and  to  defend.  You  will 
use  the  utmost  despatch  to  reach  New  York, 
aflcr  you  have  made  up  your  ccmplement  of 
men.  &c.,  at  Annapolis.  In  your  waj  from 
thence,  you  will  not  fall  to  notice  the  British 
flag,  should  it  present  itself.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Bclvidera  is  on  our  coast,  but  yoa 
will  not  understand  me  at  impelling  you  to 
battle  previously  to  your  having  confidence  in 
your  crew,  unless  attacked,  or  with  areasona. 
ble  prospect  of  success,  of  which  you  are  to 
be,  at  your  discretion,  the  judge.  You  are  to 
reply  to  this,  and  inform  me  of  your  progress. 
"  P.  Hamilton. 

"Capt  HuU,  U.S.  Frigate  Constitution.'* 

This  dlscouraging  and,  considered  with  im- 
mediate  results,somew  hat  pusillanimous  order, 
was  soon  foUowed  by  another  of  the  samt 
tenor,  as  follows : — 

"Navy  Department,  8rd  July,  1812. 

"  Sir, — As  soon  as  the  Constitution  isready 
for  sca,  you  will  weigh  anchor  and  proceed  to 
New  York. 

"  Ifi  on  your  way  thither,  you  should  fall  in 
with  an  enemy*s  vessel,  you  will  be  guided  in 
your  proceeding  by  your  own  judgment,  bear- 
ing  in  mind,  however,  that  you  are  not  volun- 
tarily  to  encounter  a  force  supcrior  to  your 
own.  On  your  arrival  at  New  York,  you  will 
report  y  ourself  to  Commodore  Rodgers.  If  ha 
should  not  be  in  that  port,  you  wiil  remain 
there  untill  further  Orders. 

«« P.  Hamiltok.** 

The  Constitution,  on  her  way  to  New  York 
was  chased  by  a  British  squadron  and  pro- 
vented  from  getting  into  that  port,  so  that  her 
stcaling  to  sea  from  Boston,  into  which  she 
had  bcen  driven,  and  her  encounter  with  tha 
Guerri^re  was  purely  accidental  and  in  contra- 
vention  of  Orders,  for  even  after  bis  escape  into 
Boston,  a  new  order  was  dcspatchcd : — 
**Navy  Department,  29th  July,  1812. 

"  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  just 
received,  has  relicved  me  from  much  anxicty. 

"  I  am  truly  happy  to  hear  of  your  safety. 
Remain  at  Boston  until  fürther  Orders. 

"  P.  HAiaLTON." 

Before  receiving  this  order  Capt  Hull  had 
put  to  sea  and  escaped  the  doom,  which  bis 
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«i&ighted  Government  had  prcpared  for  him 
— to  be  laiJ  up  in  port. 

A  Eccond  action,  t  nding  to  augment  the 

Froiic  aiid  Wa«p.  confidcnce  of  AmcHcans  in 
tlicmselves,  took  place  on  tho  I8th  Octobcr, 
between  H.  M.  brig  Froiic,  Captain  Whinyates, 
and  the  United  Siates  sloop  of  war  Wasp, 
Captain  Jones. 

The  Froiic  was  the  convoy  of  the  homeward 
bound  flcet  from  tho  Bay  of  Honduras,  and 
was  repairing  the  damagcs  her  masts  and  sails 
reccived  in  a  violent  gale  on  the  night  of  the 
16lh,  in  lat.  86**  north,  Ion.  64«*,  in  which  she 
had  carried  away  her  toain-yard,  sprung  her 
znain-toproast,  and  lost  both  her  tops&ib,  when 
a  vessel  was  ma^le  out  which  immediatcly 
gavc  chace  to  the  convoy. 

Although  in  the  crippied  State  above  mcn- 
tioned,  Captain  Whinyatesdeterminedtosavc 
bis  convoy,  and  a  clöse  and  spirited  action 
cnsucd,  which  was  maintained  until  the  brig 
became,  from  her  previous  shattered  condi- 
tion,  unmanngeable,  The  Wasp  taking  ad  van- 
tage  of  this  shot  ahead,  and  raked  the  Froiic, 
whicli  was  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear.  She 
now  feil  with  her  bowsprit  between  the  main 
and  mizcn  rigging  of  the  encmy,  and  was 
then  iüracdiate^y  carried  by  boarding,  afleran 
aciioti  tf  an  hour*s  duration.  Such  was  the 
ob>tinacy  with  which  she  had  bcen  defended 
that,  on  the  Americans  taking  posscssion  of 
tbcir  prize,  but  thrce  officcrs  and  the  man 
at  the  whcel  were  found  alive  on  the  deck. 
In  this  dreadful  conflict  the  British  loss  was 
thiity  killed,  and  between  forty  and  fifly  woun. 
ded.  The  vessels  were  ueariy  oqual  in  point 
of  strength,  both  as  rcgarded  guns  and  men, 
and  her  previous  crippied  State  alone  brought 
on  this  du^astrous  and  speedy  issuc.  On  the 
a(U>moon  pf  the  same  day  U.M.  ship  Poictiers, 
8€venly  four  guns,  feil  in  with  and  captured 
both  TesseU,  scnding  thcm  into  Bermuda. 
Congress  awardcd  to  Captain  Jones  a  gold 
xnedal,  to  bis  oflBccrs  a  silvcr  one,  and  to  the 
ciew  generally,  twcnty-four  thousand  dollars, 
in  tcptimony  of  their  gallantry  in  capiuring  a 
British  vessel  of  superior  force.  This  may  be 
accounted  für,  as  Captnin  Jones  in  his  o£Qcial 
despatch,  gave  the  Froiic  two  extra  gims,  and 
judiciously  said  nothing  of  her  previous  disa- 
bk-d  State.  Tho  readcr  ma}',  howcver,  judge 
in  what  the  superior  force  consisted  from  the 
ßtatcmcnthcre  givcn  ; — Frolic,broadsidcguns, 


nine,  throwing  two  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pounds  of  shot,  with  two  twelve-pounder 
carronades,— crew,  ninety-two, — size,  threo 
hundred  and  eighty-four  tons.  "Wasp,  broftd- 
side,  nine  guns,  throwing  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds  of  shot,  with  two  brnss 
four  pounders, — crew,  one  hundred  and  thif 
ty-five, — size,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
tons.  Nearly  matched  as  these  vcssels  were, 
the  cuperiority  if  anything  leaning  towards 
the  side  of  Wasp,  yet  the  usual  exaggerations 
of  American  oflScers  made  it  a  victory  over  a 
superior  force. 

Seven  days  aller  this  affidr,  on  the  25th  of 

Maccdonian,  and  October,  in  lat  29^  north, 
Uuiujd  »lates.  Ion.  20<>  80'  west,  the  thir- 

ty-eight  gun  frigate  Macedonian,  Captain  Cai^ 
den,  feil  in  with  and  brought  to  action  tho 
U.  S.  frigate,  United  States,  Commodore 
Dccatur.  The  action  lasted  for  upwards  of 
two  hours,  when,wtth  one  hundred  shot  in  her 
hüll,  seyeral  of  them  between  wind  and  water, 
her  mizcn  mast  gono  by  the  board,  main  and 
fore  topmasts  shot  away  by  the  cap,  her  main 
yard  in  the  sling^  two  remaining  lower  masts 
badly  injured,  and  but  few  guns  effective,  the 
NCacedonian  surrendered.  Of  her  complement 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  roen,  dcducting 
etght  foreigners  who  refused  to  flght,  thirty- 
six  were  killed  and  sixty-eighl  wounded. 

Commodore  Decatur,  in  his  official  de« 
spatches,  makes  very  light  of  the  damage  done 
to  his  yesscl ;  either  in  loss  of  men  or  injuries 
to  bull  or  rigging,  reporting  only  five  killed 
and  six  wounded.  Captain  Carden,  however, 
rcpresents  that  the  United  States  "was 
pumped  out  every  watch  tili  her  arrival  in 
port,  from  the  effects  of  shot  received  between 
wind  and  water,  and  that  two  eighteen  poun« 
dcrs  had  passed  through  her  mainmast  in  a 
horizontal  line."  There  is  very  little  doubt, 
also,  from  what  may  be  gathcred  from  his  ac- 
count,  but  that  ihese  numbers  were  very  finr 
from  rcprcsenting  the  actualloss  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  comparative  force  of  the  two  conibat- 
ants  may  be  with  correctness  statcd  as  fol- 
lows : — Macedonian — weight  of  broadside,  üvq 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds ;  crew,  two 
hundrcd  and  ßfly-four ;  size,  one  thousand  and 
eighty-one  tons.  United  States — broadside, 
weight  of  metal,  eight   hundrcd  and  sixty- 
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four  pounds ;  crew,  four  hundred  and  seventj- 1 
four;  size,  fiftecn  hundred  and  thirty-three 
Ions.  James  mentions,  among  other  proofs, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  United  States* 
crew  were  British  ;  the  following  fkct, — **One 
of  the  ofiBcers*  serrants,  a  young  lad  from 
London,  naroed  William  Hcarne,  actually 
found  among  the  hostile  crew  his  own  brother ! 
This  bardened  traitor,  aftcr  reviling  the  Brit- 
ish, and  applauding  the  American  Service, 
used  the  intlt  ence  of  seniority  in  trying  to 
persuade  his  brother  to  enter  the  latter.  The 
honorable  youth,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  re- 
plied:  *If  you  are  a  '    rascal,  that^s  bo 

rMSon  l  Phould  be  one.* "  Mr.  James  alleges 
that  several  of  the  Macedonian^s  men  recog- 
naedtheiroldshipmates;  and  **  Gaptain  Gar- 
den," says  Marshall,  "observing  *Victory' 
painted  on  the  ship*s  side  over  one  part,  and 
*  Nelson*  orer  anothor,  asked  Gommodore  De- 
eatnr  the  reasön  of  so  stränge  an  anomaly ; 
he  answered,  *the  men  belonging  to  those 
guns  serred  many  yeafs  with  Lord  Nelson, 
and  in  the  Victory,  and  they  daim  the  privi- 
lege  of  using  the  illustrious  names  in  the  way 
jou  haye  Seen.'  **  The  Gommodore  also  de- 
elared,  according  to  the  same  authority,  pub- 
licly,that  there  were  but  few  seamen  in  his  ship, 
who  had  not  serred  (rom  twelve  to  flfteen 
years  in  a  British  man-of-war.  After  reading 
this,  the  reader  will  uaturally  like  to  know 
what  the  register,  which  has  been  already  so 
useful  to  US,  says  of  the  birthplace  of  Gom- 
modore Decatur.  This  authority  assigns,  as 
might  be  ezpected,  a  birthplace,  not  quite  so 
far  north  as  Gaptain  Uull*8,  to  the  Gommo- 
dore— Maryland. 

On  the  arriyal  of  Decatur,  with  his  prize,  at 
New  York,  the  Macedonian  was  purchased  by 
the  American  Government,  and  was  rated  as 
a  thirty-six  gun  frigatc,  of  which  class  she 
was  the  smallest  ship.  The  same  ungencrous 
System  of  tampering  with  the  prisoners,  that 
prevailed  in  the  case  of  the  Guerriöro,  was 
carried  on  by  the  Gommodore  and  officers  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  order  that  his  at- 
tcmpts  might  be  unrestrictcd  by  the  prescnce 
of  the  Macedonian's  officers,  they  were  sont  on 
shore  on  parole.  The  officers,  however,  be- 
comingacquainted  with  tho  honorable  scherocs 
of  the  American  offleer,  retumcd  on  board. 

We  look  in  vain  in  Gommodore  Decatur's 
official  Communications  for   any    admission 


that  he  had  conquered  a  vessel  of  inferior 
force,  This  confefiswn  would  ccrtainly  bare 
been  honest,  but,  then,  it  wou'd  have  intcr- 
fered  with  the  Act  of  Gongress  of  28lh  June 
1798,  which  provided  that,  "if  a  vessel  ofsupe- 
rior  or  equal  force  shall  be  cnpiured  by  a 
public  arnied  vessel  of  the  United  Stktef^  the 
forfeiture  shall  accrue  wholly  to  the  captors.'*' 
Two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  valuatton 
of  the  prizes,  was  accordingly  paid  over  (o  the' 
American  Commander  and  his  crew.  The 
verdict  of  the  court-marshall,  puts  the  conduct' 
of  Gaptain  Garden  and  his  crew,  beyond  ques- 
tion — the  substance  of  the  scntence  is  as  fol- 
lows: — "Having  most  strictly  invcstigated 
every  circumstarice,  and  examined  the  diffc- 
rent  officers,  and  ship^s  Company ;  and  having 
very  dclibcrately  and  maturely  weighed  and 
considered  the  whole,  and  every  part  thereof, 
the  GouH  docs  most  honorably  äcquit  Capt 
Garden,  the  officers  and  crew." 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  throughout  the 
Union,  at  their  third  naval  victory,  especially 
as  it  was  the  first  of  which  the  fruits  had  been 
serured, — and  the  arrival  of  the  colors  of  the 
Macedonian  at  Washington  was  attended 
with  illurainations  ai\d  a  public  and  most  bril- 
liant  ßte.  The  press,  too,  teemed  with  such 
rhapsodies  as  the  one  of  which  we  givc  a  spe- 
ciroen.*    Had  a  faithfül  Statement  of  the  com- 


*  With  unutierable  pleaauro  we  record  another 
most  gallant  naval  achievement— a  thing  withoot 
preccdent  or  parallel — an  action  «t«  genent^ 
uiiique,  incomparable — a  British  frigate  diMna^ted 
and  compelled  to  surrender  in  »evetäeen  miwMiet^ 
with  106  of  her  crew,  one-third  of  her  nuniber, 
killed  and  wounded,  by  a  ve^^sel  bnt  litUe  her 
snperior  in  force — by  a  new  people,  unude<l  to  the 
horrid  busiinesa  of  war;  by  strangers  to  the  than- 
der  of  eannon. 

We  are  lost  in  astoniahnient  at  the  eff>ci  of 
Decatur'»  fire — no  wonder  tliat  the  BriionM 
thought  he  wa»  enveloped  in  flauies.  and  rcjoiced, 
giring  three  cheers.  Weak  niortaU ! — they  had 
yet  to  leam  the  great  activity  of  Deeatwr  9  ycmih- 
lul  crew,  and  feel  the  power  of  the  vengerniee^ 
charged  ginia  of  the  United  State». 

Thus  it  was  with  Hull^  with  Porter^  with  Jcmet^ 
and  with  CkoHnoey^  od  the  lake.  Ever^  sliot  had 
ita  private  cointMi8>ion  to  revcnge  a  private  wrong 
— some  lashing  at  the  gang- way  of  r  British  ved- 
ael  of  wnr — some  privation  of  lood  for  rehising  to 
labor  für  "hia  Mnjesty*' — sonne  pen^nal  indig- 
nity  which  imperious  Britont  know  so  weil  to'give 
10  **  Yankee  raj^^ala.** 

The  gnllant  Rodg^»^  nnsuceessful,  vexes  the 
deep.  Like  the  bold  tmid  eagle  of  bb  coantry, 
ho  darla  over  the  region  of  waters»  iuHearchof  bif 
eneiuy  :  groaning  iu  spirit  that  the  foe  ia  uot  nigfa. 
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paratire  (brceof  the  two  vesselg,  been  blazoned  | 
on  the  wa]Is  of  that  feslire  hall,  we  scarcely 
think  that  tbcre  would  have  becn  found  cause 
fbr  such  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joj,  or 
room,  on  thß  part  of  the  preSs,  fbr  such  vain- 
l^orious  paragraphs.  Justice  and  trutfa  wouM 
rtither  havo  awakened  a  feeling  of  aduihittion, 
ift  the  bravery  with  which  British  sailors  had 
6mtended  against  such  uncqüal  and  fearfui 
ddds. 

Anotber  action,  th(S  result  of  which  was 

JaT.   »Kt  Cofrftiio.    «ven  inore  disastrous  to 

tiou,  Detemiier  mh.        thc  British,  yet  reniains 

to   be  chronicled,   before  dosing  the  list  of 

aaval  battles,  for  the  year,  on  the  ocean. 

The  Java,Gaptmin  Lambert,  on  her  outward- 
boand  Toyage  to  the  £a8t  Indies,  with  a  nuin- 
ber  of  passengers  on  board,  bcsides  a  largc 
body  of  recruitfi,  on  the  29th  Dccembcr,  some 
forty  miles  from  St  Salvador,  in  lat  18**  N. 
and  long.  86°  W.,  cncountercd,  and  was  cap- 
tured  by,  the  American  frigate  Constitution. 
•*The  Java,"  according  to  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge's  testimony,  in  a  Icttcr  (o  a  friend, 
bearing  date  January  2$th,  1813,  "was  ex- 
oeedingly  well  fought  Poor  Lambert,  who 
died,  six  days  afler  the  action,  was  a  distin- 
goished  and  gallant  officer." 

One  can  hardly  credit  that  so  much  indif- 
ference  could  have  becn  manifcsted  by  Gov- 
ernment, as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  prepar- 
ing  the  Java  for  a  voyage,  in  which  thc 
obances  were  so  great  that  an  eneroy*8  vessel 
would  be  encountered.  A  little  of  the  pre- 
Tious  history  of  the  Java  will,  bowever,  place 


Bot  the  time  will  conre  when  he  shall  reap  a  rieb 
harvest  of  Rlory. 

Bainbridge^  in  the  Conttitution^  with  the  sloop 
Sänket,  commanded  by  the  exceHent  Lawrence^ 
was  near  the  nuddle  of  the  Atlantic,  hunting 
British  frigates,  at  tbe  date  of  our  last  accouuts 
from  hiin. 

PcrieTy  in  the  little  frigate  Embx  i?,— we  know 
not  where ;  but  doubtIcAS  dcsirou.««  of  paving  his 
respccta  to  Sir  Jamet  Yen,  of  the  Southampton  ; 
who,  dubbed  a  knight  by  a  king,  wanU  to  be 
druhbed  into  a  gcntlenrnn  by  a  Forter ;  and  we 
ventare  to  ray  that  if  thoy  meet,  the  knight  will 
get  a  lesson  on  good  nianners. 

The  Conntellation^  Captuin  Stewart^  will  soon 
be  at  9ea,  to  claim  her  portion  of  the  laurcls ;  and 
ibe  Adatn»  frigate,  nearly  fittot)  out  at  Washing- 
ton city,  wiU  bring  to  the  recollcction  of  our  aged 
patriot8  tho  ardent  zeal  that  distiiigui^hed  her 
natnexake  in  **  the  timea  that  tricd  uien*s  souls.** 
^AÜ€9'  Weekly  RegUter, 


the  aflair  prctty  cleariy  before  tho  rcader. 
Thc  late  FrCnch  frigate  Renommee,  newly 
christcned  the  Java,  was  under  order«  to  carry 
out  to  Bombay  the  newly  appointed  (Jovemor, 
Lieutenant-Qcneral  Hislop,  and  suitc,  with  a 
number of 'snpemumerari?«, — Mirine  Society 
boys.  Pinding,  on  joining,  that  out  of  a  com- 
plement  of  two  hundrcd  and  limety-two,  the' 
whole  number  of  petty  offlcere  and  men, 
who  had  ever  trod  a  deck  or  been  pre* 
sent  at  an  actSon;  amountied  to  Icss  thon' 
fifty,  Captain  Lambert  loudly  rcmonstmtcd' 
against  tbe  inefficiency  of  such  a  shipV  com-- 
pany.  The  only  rep^y  was,  that  a  vornge  to* 
the  £af:t  Indies  and  back  would  mak«  sailors 
of  them.  It  was  in  vam  to  urge  the  mattef' 
further,  but  as  some  i^ght  amendment  to  the 
Java's  crew,eight  men  w^ero  allowcd  to  volun- 
teer.  Manned  in  tbis  way,  wllh  sixty  Irteh-* 
men,  who  had  never  smelt  salt  water,  except^ 
in  crossing  the  Channel — the  rest  of  her  com* 
plement  made  up  fh>m  prison  ships,  (/aptaift 
Lambert  was  despatched  to  sea.  Is  thero' 
room  for  wonder  that  with  such  a  creW  htf 
and  his  vessel  should  have  succumbed  to  w 
superior,  unprepared  as  he  was  for  a  contost 
even  with  an  eqnal,  force  ?  The  great  cause- 
fbr  astonishnmcnt  is  that,  with  such  a  crew, 
the  Java  should  have  maintained  a  flght  from 
a  little  past  two  tili  six,  and  that  the  co- 
lors  should  have  been  lowered  from  the 
stump  of  the  mizen  mast  only  when  thc  Con- 
stitution had  taken  up  a  raking  position 
athwart  the  bows  of  her  thcn  defenceless  an- 
tagonist  The  Java  lost  her  masts  and  bow^ 
sprit,  had  upwards  of  twenty  guns  disabled, 
her  boats  shot  to  pieces,  and  her  bull  sa 
shattered,  that  it  was  found  neccssary  to 
bum  her.  Twenty- two  were  killed,  and  ninety- 
two  wounded  on  board  the  Java,  in  this  mur- 
derousconflict ;  and  tho  American  loss.though 
trifling  in  comparison,  was  yct  severe — ten 
killed  and  forty-eight  wounded.  This  victory 
added  no  glory  to  the  American  flag,  as,  with 
the  same  difference  of  force  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Guerriöre,  the  crew,  althongh  nomin- 
ally  stronger,  was  in  reality  not  half  as  effec- 
tivc ;  indeed,  Mr.  James  remarkson  this  head : 
"The  Constitution  capturcd  the  Java  ccr- 
tainly,  but  in  so  discrcditable  a  manncr  that, 
had  the  latter  been  manned  with  a  well  trained 
crew  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  men,  no 
doobt  remains  in  our  mind,  and  wo  have  coor- 
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Bidercd  tho  subject  seriouslj,  that,  notwith- ' 
Btanding  her  vast  superiority  of  force,  the 
American  frigate  mufit  either  btve  succumbed 
or  have  fled."  According  to  the  same  author, 
"  the  manner  in  which  the  Java^s  men  were 
treatcd  hy  the  American  officers,  reflccts  upon 
the  latter  the  greatcstdisgrace/*  Oneobject, 
however,  the  Constitution^s  officers  missed  by 
their  cruclly  in  manacling  and  pillaging  their 
poor  captives — three  only  of  the  Jara's  crew 
entered,  white  the  remainder,  jail  birds  though 
many  of  them  were,  treated  with  contempt 
their  rciterated  promises  of  high  pay,  rieh 
land,  and  liberty. 

The  verdict  of  the  court  martial  held  on  the 
surviving  officers  and  crew  of  the  Java  was, 
that  *Uhe  action  was  maintained  with  zeal, 
ability,  and  braTcry,**  and  the  compliment 
paid  to  Lieut  Chads,  who  commanded  afler 
Captain  Lambert^s  fall,  a  very  high  one.  Rear 
Admiral  Thom  was  the  president,  and,  ret  Urn- 
ing Lieutenant  Chads  bis  sword,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed  bim — "I  have  much  satisiaction  in 
returning  you  your  sword.  Had  you  been  an 
officer  who  had  served  in  comparative  obscur- 
ity  all  your  life,  and  never  before  heard  of, 
your  conduct  on  the  prcsent  occasion  hos  been 
sufficicnt  to  establish  your  character  asa  brave, 
skilful,  and  attentivo  officer."  We  think  it 
but  justice  to  bring  these  facts  forward,  to  en- 
able  those  who  may  have  seen  only  American 
accounts  of  (he  war,  to  come  to  a  more  correct 
conclusion  respecting  tho  events  we  have  been 
just  deuiling.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting 
from  James  a  short  account  of  the  reception 
of  Commodore  Bainbridge  by  the  Citizens  of 
Boston : — 

"  At  this  moment  our  eyes  light  upon  a  pas- 
sage  in  a  bock  before  u.^  giving  an  account  of 
the  reception  of  Commodore  Bainbridge  by  the 
Citizens  of  Boston,  and  we  cannot  rcsist  the 
temptation  of  placing  it  before  the  British  pub- 
lia  *  On  the  foIIo\jting  Thursday  (that  suc- 
cceding  the  fngate's  arrival,)  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge landed  at  the  long  wharf  from  the 
frigate  Constitution,  amidst  acclamations,  and 
roaring  of  cannon  from  the  shore.  All  the  way 
from  the  end  of  the  pier  to  the  Exchange  cof- 
fec-house,  was  decorated  with  colours  and 
streamers.  In  State  strcct  they  were  strung 
across  from  the  opposite  buildings,  while  the 
Windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses  were 
fiUcd  with  ladies,  and  the  tops  of  the  houses 


were  coyered  with  spectators,  and  an  immense 
crowd  ffilcd  the  streets,  so  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult  for  the  military  escort  to  march.  The 
commodore  was  distinguished  by  bis  noble 
figure,  and  bis  Walking  uncoTerod.  On  lus 
right  band  was  the  veteran  Commodore 
Rodgers,  and  on  bis  left  Brigadier-general 
Welles ;  then  followed  the  brave  Captain  Hüll, 
Colonel  Blake,  and  a  number  of  officers  and 
Citizens ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  immense  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  order  of  procession« 
The  band  of  music  in  the  balcony  of  the  State 
Bank  and  the  music  of  the  New-England 
guards,  had  a  fine  effect**  Here  was  a  com- 
pliment to  the  British  navy  I 

There  is  very  litUe  doubt  but  that  the  effcct 

Rflect  of  thcM  nie-    of  these  four  actions  on 

cejje.  ouüie  Amer.ca«    ^|j^  American  mind  was 

most  important,  as  the  successive  triurophs 
gave  a  tone  and  character  to  a  war  hitherto 
decidodly  unpopulär  with  the  moderate  portion 
of  the  Community,  and  imparted  a  still  greater 
confidence  to  the  war  party,  already  far  from 
dcficicnt  in  the  language  of  pretension  and 
vain  glorious  boasting. 

The  tone,  evcn,  of  the  National  Inteüi- 
gencer^  previously  moderate,  if  not  pacific,  was 
at  once  altered,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  simple  and  unconditional  as  it  was, 
now  failcd  to  satisfy  American  demagogues, 
*'the  American  flag  was  now  to  secure  all 
that  sailcd  under  it" 

This  was  a  boM  attitude  to  assume  towards 
a  nation  whose  seamen  had  beaten,  in  succes- 
sion,  every  power  in  Europe  into  a  confession 
of  their  superiority,  more  especially  when  we 
reflect  that  the  Amcricans  were  to  the  füll  as 
much  astonished  as  were  the  English  at  the  nn- 
ezpected  aspect  which  naval  events  had  now 
assumed.  The  various  Orders  from  Washington 
to  the  Commanders  make  this  sufficiently  ap- 
parent,  and  supply  a  more  correct  index  to  the 
reality  of  American  expectations  than  do  the 
vapourings  of  a  few  individuals,  who  prepared  a 
highly  seasoned  dish  of  self-glorificntion  for  a 
public  by  no  means  unwilling  to  swallow  the 
regale  seasoned  for  the  national  taste. 

**  No  one"  says  one  Historian*  "  can  com- 
pare  the  official  accounts  without  acknowledg- 
ing  that  accident  or  fortune  had  little  to  do 
with  these  battlcs,  which  were  like  ncariy  all 

*  IngcrdoU. 
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the  othcr  naval  engagements  throughout  the 
war,  AiTEK  England  had  time  to  recover  from 
her  surpiise,  and  endeavour  to  imitate  or  excel 
her  antagonist  More  extensive  or  more  nu- 
merous  battles  would  add  little  to  the  crcden- 
tials  of  the  few  gained" 

This  last  paragraph  is  a  fortunate  admission, 
18  but  few  hiurels  were  added  to  the  American 
naval  wreath  after  the  first  year,  and  as 
the  American  Navy  disappeared  nearly 
altogether  from  the  ocean  whcn  t  he  British 
Government  awoke,  atlength,  from  theirdelu- 
«on,  and  adopted  such  measures  as  they 
shoold  have  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

We  have  just  given  a  füll  account,  not  only 

Meanoroii  ndoptcd  by  of  the  exploits,  but  of  the 
thcBni«hGovernmenu  force  in  tons,  men,  and 
guns,  of  the  American  forty-fours,  and  we  will 
now,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  point  out  the 
Steps  that  were  taken  by  the  British  Admi- 
ralty,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  further  successes. 

Thrce  of  the  small  class  seventy-fours,  the 
IXajestic,  Goliath,  and  Saturn,  were  cut  down, 
and  thus  armed:  The  first  deck  battery  of 
twenty-eight  long  thirty-two-pounders  was 
letaincd,  but  in  licu  of  twenty-eight  long 
eightcens*  on  the  second  deck,  an  equal  num- 
ber  of  forty-two-pound  carronades  were  car- 
ried,  with  two  long  twclve-pounders  as  chase 
guns ;  this,  with  a  complementoffour  hundred 
and  ninety-four  men  and  boys,  was  judj^ed  a 
fiur  match  for  the  American,  nominallj',  forty- 
fi)ur8 ;  as,  however,  no  glory  could  have  ac- 
crued  from  the  capture  of  an  American  forty- 
four,  by  what  would  have  been  styled  a  sevcn- 
^y-four  in  disguise,  the  policy  or  Utility  of  this 
measure  may  be,  and  has  been,  very  much 
doubted. 

Bcsides  the  corapletion  of  these  three  razees, 
two  vcssels  were  built  to  answer  the  same 
purposes.  They  also  merit  a  few  remarks 
which  we  will  take  from  James : — 

**The  Leander  was  constructed  of  pitch- 
pine,  from  a  draught  prepared  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Rule,  the  ingenious  architect  of  the 
Caledonia,  and  many  other  fine  ships  in 
tbe  British  navy;  and  the  Newcastle  was 
constructed  of  the  same  light  wood,  from  the 
draught  of  ÄL  Louis- Charles  Barrallier,  then 
an  assistant  survcyor  under  Sir  William,  but 
now  ihe  principal  naval  architect  for  the  French 
at  Toak)n.    The  first  of  these  ships  measurcd 


)  572,  the  other  1550  tons ;  and  they  were  both 
constructed  of  very  thin  and  inadequate  scant- 
ling.  The  establishmcnt  of  each  ship  was  30 
long  24-pounders  on  the  first  or  *  upper* 
deck,  and  20  carronades  42-pounders,  and  two, 
afterwards  increased  to  four,  long  24-pounders 
on  the  second  or  *  spar*  deck ;  total,  at  first 
58,  then  60  guns,  with  a  net  complement  of 
480  men  and  boy&  The  Leander  and  Newcas- 
tle, thcrefore,  in  the  disposition  of  their  guns, 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  cut-down  74s;  and 
yet  they  were  ofißciallyrcgistered  as  'frigates,* 
but,  by  way  of  salvo  for  theur  anomalous 
structure  '  with  spar  decks,'  was  superadded. 
If^  by  *  frigate,*  is  meant  a  ship  with  a  Sin- 
gle battery -deck  from  stcm  to  stem,  is  it  not  a 
sufficient  Stretch  of  the  term,  to  apply  it  to  a 
vessel  that  has  two  additional  short  decks, 
upon  which  are  mounted  nearly  as  many  guns 
as  she  carrics  on  her  whole  deck  ?  But  must 
a  ship,  having  two  whole  decks,  upon  each  of 
which  an  equal  number  of  guns  is  mounted,  be 
callcd  a  single-decked  vessel?  And  yet,  in 
official  language,  the  Leander  and  Newcastle 
are  not  two-decked  ships,  otherwise  their  lower 
battery-deck  would  not  be  called  their  upper 
deck,  nor  their  upper,  their  spar  deck ;  neither 
would  their  depth  of  hold  be  measured  from 
the  deck  below  the  first  battery-deck,  nor  the 
length  of  the  same  deck  be  registercd  as  the 
Mongth  of  gun-deck.*  These  are  the  only 
points,  in  which  these  frigates  with  spar  decks 
difier  from  the  cut-down  74s,  and  from  the  56 
and  54  gun  ships  already  mentioned. 

The  command  of  the  Leander  was  given 
to  Captain  Sir  George  Rolph  Collier,  and  the 
command  of  the  Newcastle,  to  Captain  Lord 
George  Stuart  Great  difficulty  was  cxpcri- 
enced  in  getting  these  two  ships  manncd ;  and 
ccrtainly  the  crew  of  the  Leander,  after  it  was 
obtained,  wa«  a  very  indiflferent  one,  contain- 
ing,  bcsides  many  old  and  weakly  men,  an  un- 
usually  large  proportion  of  boys.  This  inef- 
fectiveness  of  the  Leander*s  crew  has  recently 
been  contradictcd ;  but  we  allude  to  the  pcriod 
of  the  shi  Vs  arrival  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotla. 

"  We  were  then  on  board  the  I^eander  sev- 
eral  tinies,  and  not  only  witnessod  the  quality 
of  her  crew,  but  hcard  the  offirers  complain,  as 
well  they  might,  of  their  great  inferiority  in 
ihat  n^spect  to  the  ships  against  which  they 
were  expccted  to  contend. 
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**  When  she  quitted  Spithead,  for  Halifax, 
thc  I^ander  wo»  so  lurabercd  with  stores,  that 
th©  ship  would  scarcely  have  made  the  voyage, 
had  Rhe  not  recoivcd  a  reflt  in  Cork ;  and  even 
then  it  was  fortunate,  much  as  was  to  bc  cx- 
pecteil  ft-om  her  captain  Änd  offlcers,  that  the 
Leander  did  not  enoounter  one  of  the  Ame- 
rican 44«. 

•*  Anothor  ship,  of  the  same  fhrce  in  gunR, 
and  nearly  fi&  in  roen,  as  the  Leander  and  Ncw- 
oastle,  \ms  produoed  by  raiging  upon  the 
Akbar,  formeHy  a  teak-built  Tndiaman,  and 
more  recently  knovm  as  the  44-gun  frigate 
Com  Wallis.  Thc  AHtbar  proved  a^  very  indif- 
ferent cniiser,  sailing  beavily,  and  rolling  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  was  constantly  carry- 
ing  away  or  springing  her  masts.  The  ship 
actually  stowcd  450  tons  of  water ;  while  the 
Calcdonia^  a  ship  of  double  her  measurcment, 
oould  not  stow  more  than  4:21  tons.  The 
Akbar  has  since  becn  converted  to  the  only 
purpofae  for  which,  and  carrying  a  cargo,  she 
was  ever  adaptcd,  a  troop-ship. 

"  If  it  was  deemed  neccssary  to  build  or 
^uip  ships  to  oppose  thc  large  American 
frigates  in  ihir  combat,  they  should  have  beon 
frigates  ftnd  two-decked  ships  like  the  Leander 
Newcastle,  and  Akbar.  There  was  a  frigate 
kid  down  in  the  year  1813,  which  would  have 
answered  every  purposc ;  but,  afler  thedraught 
of  thc  Java  had  becn  prepared  as  that  of  a 
regulär  frigare,  to  carry  52  guns,  th«  pen  of 
authority  fliied  up  the  gangway  with  a  barri 
cade  and  a  row  of  ports,  and  hencc  the  Java 
was  built  as  a  60-gun  two-dccked  ship,  similar 
to  the  Newcastle  and  Leander.  If  the  Amer- 
ican frigates,  of  1533  tons,  could  not  carry^ 
with  ease,  thcir  gangway  guns,  and  the  two 
last-namcd  British  GOgun  ships,  averaging 
1564  tors,  found  soroe  inconvenience  in  car- 
rying thcirs,  how  could  it  be  expected  that  the 
Java,  of  1458  tons,  could  bear  the  eight  addi- 
tional  guns  ordered  far  her  ?" 

Besides  these  two  anomalous  nlasses  of  fri- 
gatcs,  the  cut  down  seventy-fours,  and  the 
fiAy  ;  a  fcw  ship«  were  constructed  to  which 
the  name  of  frigatcs  was  really  applicable. 
Two  fine  (Vigates  were  then  afloat,  but  one 
carried  a  broadside  of  only  twenty-six  guns, 
while  the  forty-fours  carried  one  of  twenty- 
eight ;  tho  proverb  of  "  L*an  scottato  ha  paura 
de  Tacqua  caWa''*  is  höre  applicable  ;.thc  Admi- 


*  Tb  e  bum  child  drcads  tbe  fire. 


ralty  had  not  scnipied  to  send  out  thirty- 
sixes,  with  Instructions  compelHng  them  to 
bring  to  action  any  single-decked  enemy's 
vessel,  however  superior ;  but  now  they  heä- 
tated  to  send  a  fine  vessel,  nay  two,  for  the 
Egyptienne  was  rcjccted  also,  though  roount- 
ing  the  proper  number  of  guns,  because  A» 
was  inferior  to  her  expected  adversary  by  ooe 
broadside  gun.  The  Firth,  Liffbj,  Scvem, 
Glasgow,  and  Laverpool  were  aocordingly 
built»  inanned  with.  a  complement  of  three. 
hundred  men  and  boys,  and  with  an  armar 
ment  of  fifty  guns—  twenty-eight  long  twenty* 
four  pounders,  twenty  carronades,  thir^-twi^ 
|>ounders,  with  two  long  nines.  A  new  gun 
was  also  tried.  and  found  to  answer  cxpecta- 
tions.  Says  James — **The  six-and-half  fect 
thirty-three  cwt  twenty-four  pounders  not 
having  been  found  heavy  cnough,  some  guns 
of  the  same  calibre  were  constructed,  from  a 
foot  to  a  foot-and-a-half  longer,  and  weighing 
from  forty  to  forty- three  cwt** 

It  is  Singular,  thataltbough  American  sloops 
were  hunting  for  British  frigates  aH  over  the 
ocean,  as  soon  as  the  intention  of  arming  Bri- 
tish frigates  with  such  guns  was  promulgated, 
the  Americans  seem  to  havc  suddenlv  mtsIaSd 
thcir  Orders  for  hunting  down  the  British,  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  thc  Java  was  the  last 
British  frigate  they  captured  or  broii^t  to 
action,  although  not,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
See,  the  last  they  feil  in  with. 

Some  of  the  minor  classes  of  ship«,  roust 
now  receive  our  attention,  as  we  shall  soon 
have  sevcral  cases  to  record,  proving  that  die 
Americans  were  as  keenly  aWake  to  "out- 
build  thc  British  in  sloops,''  as  they  had  oui- 
witted  them  in  thcir  frigates. 

To  whatever  is  classed  under  one  head, 
people  arc  disposed,  and  not  unnaturalfy,  to 
attach  the  notion  also,  of  cquality,  so  that  when 
there  does  exist  any  difference,  the  stronger 
is  sure  to  triumph  over  the  weaker  party,— 
while  there  always  will  be  found  many,  whom 
it  will  bo  hard  to  convince  that  any  disparity 
offbrce  really  existcd :  such  1$  the  diflkalty  of 
removing  an  Impression  once  conveyed,  and  of 
sobstituting  for  it  another. 

The  Americans  had  built  their  new  sloopi^ 
the  Peacock,  Wasp,  and  Frolic,  and  to  mect 
these  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  build  newvessols.  What 
were  comidercd  equal  terms  by  tbe  Admiraltj, 
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we  shall  miw  skow.    Tkc  English  )iad  in  their 
possession,  the  late  Frcnch  corvetle  "Boone 
Citoyenne,"— a  vcry  fine  vessel.    After  placing 
the  force  of  the  Bonne  Citoyenne  in  juxU 
pofiition  wUh  that  of  the  Frolic,  the  readcr 
will  be  able  to  judgc  how  far  the  action  of 
Government  was  judicious :  Bonne  Citoyenne 
— ^length  of  main  deck,    one  hundred  and 
twenly  fect;  breadth,  thirty-one  feet;  tons, 
five  hundred  and  eleven ;  gunß,  twcnty ;  racn, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-fivc.  Frolic,  length,one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet :  breadth,  Ihirty-two 
feet;    tons,  five  hundred  and  forty;   gun», 
twcn(y-two ;  men,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
ßvc.     Now,  Burely  the  easiestmode  of  encoun- 
tering  the  Aincricans,  (vould  appcar  to  havo 
bcen,  lo  have  builtvcsselsofsometwenty-five 
tons  biurthen  larger  than  the  Bonne  Citoyenne, 
and  to  have  added  thirty  men,  at  least,  to  her 
compleuent     The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
thought  otherwiKe,  so,  as  the  surcst  means  of 
proJucing  the  efiect  they  desired  to  bring 
about,  the  vessels,  built  from  the  lines  of  the 
Bonne  Citoyenne,  were  shortened  five  feet, 
and  iniUead  of  increasing,  the  burthen  wasde- 
creascd  ßfty-five  tons, — two  extra  guns  were 
put  on  boord  a  smaller  vcsscl,  and  to  work  the 
extra  guns  no  extra  men   were  considend 
iieccss:iry — the  complement  of  one  hundied 
and    thirty-five  being  considered   sufficicnt. 
Sir  Jos.  Yorke  had  the  merit  of scnding  his  im- 
proved  vessels  to  sua — the  iinprovcment  con- 
sisting  in  diminishing  a  vessers  capacity  (o 
carry,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  her 
anuamcnt  Let  a^  take  Mr.  James*  testimony : 
•'Scarcely  were  the  twenty  thirty -pounder 
carronades,  and  two  long  nines  brought  on 
boartl,  than  two  of  the  carronades  were  scnt  on 
sbore  again,  as  having  no  proper  ports  fitted 
tarect  ive  them^already  the  remaining  twenty 
guns  were  too  close  together,  to  render  the 
quarterssufficienlly  roomy.    With  these.how- 
ever,  the  shipa  went  to  sea :  and  they  were 
Boon  found  neither  to  sail  well  nor  to  work 
well.    The  utility  of  their  stem  chase  ports, 
xnay  be  judged  of  whcn  it  is  statcd,  that,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  ships  at  the  stem, 
tbere  was  no  rooro  to  work  the  tiller  while  the 
guns  were  pointed  through  the  ports.** 

Of  thia  last  discreditable  oversight  and  its 

attendant  eonsequences,  we  shall  have  to  give 

hercafter  apraclical  illastration.    Fortunately 

.  fbr  tho  credit  of  the  Brtiish  navy»  and  for  the 


individual  honor  of  the  captains  and  crews  of 
the  new  twenty-gun  vessels,  the  pres8  gave 
rathcr  an  exaggcrated  arcount  of  their  törce 
and  size,  and  held  thtm  up  to  view  as  much 
more  forraidable  than  they  rcally  were.  Tho 
conscquenco  was  that  the  Wasp,  Froli  •,  Pea- 
cock,  and  Hörnet  avoided  evcry  three-masted 
man-of-war  they  saw.  Relative  to  the  l>oas.ing 
that  took  place  in  the  casc  of  the  Hörnet  and 
Bonne  Citoyenne, we  shall  nowspeak,and  shall 
establish,  with  Mr.  James*  help,  the  fact  that 
the  behavior  of  the  Americans  on  the  occasion 
was  nothing  but  braggadocio  of  the  most 
despicable  cliaractcr.* 


*  While  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1812, 

the  United  SuttcaMrigate  Constitution,  Coumio- 
dore  Biiinbridge,  and  bhip-dloop  Uoniet,  of  eight- 
een  8*2-pounder  carroiiiided  and  Iwo  long  I  S-poun- 
dern,  Cuptuin  James  Lawrence,  were  waiting  at 
St.  Salvador,  to  be  joined  bv  the  Ecittex,  an  occur- 
rcnce  happoned,  which  the  charucieristic  cunning 
of  AmericanB  tunied  grealiy  to  thtrir  «dvnntagc. 
In  tbe  middle  of  Noveuii>er  the  British  20-gan 
ship  Bonne-Citoyenne,  of  eighteen  32-pounder 
carronades  and  two  long  9-pouuden«,  Ciipuin  Pkt 
Buniahy  Grecnc,  having,  while  couiing  irom  Bio- 
de-la-plate,  with  half  a  inilllon  Sterling  on  board, 
damaged  herseif  greully  by  ruuning  on  shore,  eii- 
tered  ilie  port  of  St.  Salvador,  to  huid  her  cur^o 
and  be  hove  do^n. 

When  the  slüp  was  keel-out,  the  two  American 
ships  arrived  in  the  port.  The  American  Consul 
and  the  two  American  Commanders  now  Idid  their 
heads  togethiT  to  conirivesomethiug  which,  with- 
out  any  personal  risk  to  any  one  of  the  three, 
should  contribute  to  the  renown  of  their  common 
country.  What  so  likely  as  a  ciialknge  to  CapL 
Greene  ?  It  could  not  be  accepted ;  and  ihen  the 
refusal  would  be  as  sood  as  a  victory  to  Captaia 
Lawrence.  Accordingly,  a  challenge  for  the  üor- 
net  to  moi't  the  Bonne-Citoyeono  was  oflered  by 
üaptain  La \vrcnce,  through  the  American  Consul, 
to  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Frederick  Landeman  ; 
Comniodore  Bainbridge  pledging  his  houour  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  or  not  to  intcrfere. 

Without  making  the  unpleasant  avowal,  that 
his  governroent  upon  this  occasion,  had  reiluced 
the  vessel  he  commanded  from  a  kiug^s  cruiscrio 
a  merohunt-ship,  Ciiptain  Greene  irunsmittod, 
through  the  consular  Channel,  an  animate<l  reply, 
refusing  a  meetuig  **  upon  terms  so  raanifostly  ad- 
vanttigcous  as  those  proposed  by  Commodore 
Batnbridgc."  Indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
commodore  had  purposely  inserted  the  worda, 
"  or  not  interfering,'*  lest  Captain  Greene,  con- 
trary  to  his  expectation,  sliould  accept  the  cbal« 
louge.  For,  had  the  two  sldpa  met  by  agreement, 
and  engRged,the  Constitntion  lookcd  on  withoutin- 
terfering,  and  the  British  ship  beeo  thecouqueror, 
tbe  pledgo  of  honor,  on  the  part  of  both  Ameri- 
can Commanders,  would  have  been  fu  filled  ;  aud 
can  any  one  for  a  nioment  imagine,  that  Commo- 
dore Bainbridge  would  have  Seen  the  Bonno-Cito- 
yeiMie  carry  off  a  Uniied  States*  sbipof  war,  with- 
out  attemptmg  her  xe«cue  t    li  was  more  than 
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Beforo  entcring  on  the  suhject  of  the  nav&l 
Operations  on  the  lake«,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  the  American  account  of  the  havoc  com- 
mittcd  on  British  commerce,  through  the  in- 
strumentality  of  their  cruisers,  from  the  de- 
claration  of  war  to  the  end  of  the  year  1812. 
It  will  be  amusing,  as  the  anxiety  of  the 
Americans  to  magnify  every  little  coasting 
vessel,  captured  among  the  West  India  islands, 
into  a  sloop  of  war  or  armed  veßsel,  will  be 
thus  shown. 

According  to  the  American  account,  from 

American  li^lofcaiH  ^^^  ^*^«  O^"  ^^"^  ^ö^^*"^ 
turc«  nmde.  tion  of  War,  18th  June, 

to  the  end  of  the  year,  three  bundred  and 

five  prizes  were  taken  by  their  privateers. 

It  appears  that  of  this  number,  sixty-eight 

Tessels  roounted  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 

three  guns,  (nearly  eleven  guns  each,)  and 

that  in  spede  alone,  one  million  eight  hundred 

and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  secured,  in 


his  head  was  worth.  Where  was  the  giiarantee 
againat  re*capture,  which  always  accnmpanies  a 
aerioua  proposal  of  this  sort,  when  a  stronger 
force,  belonging  to  eitlter  party,  is  to  preserve  a 
temporary  neutrality  ?  The  bait,  therefore,  did 
not  tike :  the  specie  reinained  safe ;  and  the 
American  officers  were  ohiiged  to  content  them- 
aelvea  with  all  the  benefit  they  could  reap  from 
making  a  boast  of  the  circu-nstance.  This  they 
did ;  and,  to  tho  prcsent  hour,  the  reftitml  of  the 
Bonne-Citoy»Mine  to  meet  the  Hörnet,  Btands  re- 
corded  in  the  American  tiavat  arc^iives,  as  a  proof 
of  the  tormer'«  droad,  atthough  the  **  superior  in 
force,''  of  engajjing  the  latter.  Tho  two  ships,  as 
hasjiistbeen  seen,  were  equat  in  guns,  and  not 
Yery  uneqaalln  crews ;  the  Hörnet  havlng  171 
men  an«l  two  boy^  the  B(iiino-r»itoyenne,  inchid- 
ing  21  snpernumeraries,  141  men  and  lüne  boys. 
But  thisinferiority  was  in  agreat  degree  compen- 
■atcd,  by  the  pains  which  Oaptnin  Greene  had 
taken  to  teach  his  men  the  U9e  of  their  guns. 

After  the  Constitution  had  sailcd  for  Boston, 
the  Homet  continued  blockading  the  Bonne-Cito- 
yenne  and  her  dollars.  until  the  arriral,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  of  the  British  74-gun  ship  Mon- 
tagu.  Gaptaln  Manley  Hall  Dixon,  bearing  theflag 
of  Rear-Admiral  Manley  Dixon.  The  American 
tloop,  on  being  chasetl,  ran  for  the  harbof ;  but 
night  Coming  on,  the  Hörnet  wore,  and,  by  stand* 
ing  to  the  southward,  dcxterously  evaded  her 
pursuer.  Encorted  by  the  Montagu,  the  Bonne- 
Oitoyenne,  with  her  valnable  cargo  on  board,  put 
to  aea  on  the  26tb  of  January ;  and  on  the  22nd 
ofFebruary,  in  latitude  5^  SO*  south.  longitude 
40  ^  west,  the  rear  admlnU  left  Gaptain  Greene, 
to  pursue  his  voyage  alone.  Sometime  in  tlie 
month  of  April,  having  stopped  at  Madeira  by 
the  wny.  the  Bonne-Citoyenne  arriTed  in  safety 
at  Portsmonth. 

Ck>u1d  any  scheine  bare  been  more  ennningly  de- 
vised  for  arquiring  eredit  al  a  cbaap  rate  f — ^Kd. 


twenty-one  vesscls,  independent  of  the  nloo 
(»f  the  crafU  and  cargoes. 

In  looking  over  this  long  list,  we  find  so 
many  vessels  of  from  four  to  eight  hoDdrcd 
tons  each,  and  descnbcd  as  laden  with  the 
most  valuable  cargoes,  that  we  conceire  we 
are  very  much  under  the  mark  in  Taluing  the 
three  hundred  and  five  prizes,  at  ten  thoosand 
dollars  each .  This  valuation,  with  the  amount 
of  specie  and  the  value  of  the  seven  hondred 
and  sixty-three  guns,  would  thus  give,  e?ca 
at  our  low  estimate,  a  loss  of  over  five  milHong 
of  dollars.  To  those  who  may  remember  the 
facts  as  they  occurred,  or  who  are  otheririse 
conversant  with  our  mercantile  marine,  the 
absurdity  of  this  Statement  speaks  for  itael^ 
Tt  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  explain,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiatcd,  that  the  riebest  of 
these  prizes,  those  represented  as  carrytng 
the  largest  number,  and  the  faeaviest  gm», 
were  West  Indiamen,  prindpally  homewsrd 
bound,  and  that,  with  some  few  exceptioitf^ 
this  class  of  vessels  could  not  carry  on  deck 
anything  hcavier  than  a  four  or  six-pounder, 
and  of  guns  evcn  of  this  calibre,  few  coold 
bear  more  than  four,  six,  or  eight  In  tbe 
American  account,  the  guns  are  nearly  all  put 
down  as  twelve  or  fourteen-pounderR,  aoroa 
even  as  eighteen-pounders,  which  makes  the 
exaggeration  still  more  apparent  It  was  a 
common  pi;actice  for  these  vessels  to  mount 
four  or  six  guns,  and  to  have  a  number  of  what 
were  called  " Quakirs,"  that  ia  woodcn  gtmi^ 
and,  no  doubt,  our  Yankee  brethren  have,  m 
their  Version,  reckoned  each  one  of  these 
'*  Quakers  **  as  a  honaßde  long  twdve. 

Not  the  least  injury  done  was  the  depriring 
Great  Britain  of  the  Services  of  so  many  sail- 
or«,  for,  according  to  this  list,  fbrty-five  thoo- 
sand seamen  were  captured  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  war. 

A  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  most  remaric- 
able  of  the  captures,  as  chronicied  in  the 
American  papers,  will  be  amusing : — 

Louisa-Ann,  laden  with  molasses,  captured 
by  a  boat  from  the  Benjamin  Franklin,  prita- 
teer,  with  seven  men,  under  the  gun»  (and  wo 
presume,  also  under  the  Are,)  qf  a  hatUry  ^ 
Ußehe  eighteenrpounden, 

Ship  Grenada,  seven  hondred  tons  burtben, 
eleven  guns  and  thirty  men,  with  schoonfr 
Shaddock,  also  armed,  (with  a  compleoient,  H 
may  be  presumed,  of  at  käst  twelve  meo,) 
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both  CAptured  at  the  same  time,  by  Ihe  Young 
Eagle,  of  New  York,  one  gun  and  forty-two 
men. 

Ship  Hassan,  foorteen  guns  and  twentj 
men,  captured  hy  the  Tom  Jones,  three  guns. 

Ship  Osborne,  ten  guns,  long  eighteen- 
poundera,  twenty-six  men,  five  hundred  tons, 
captured  by  the  Teazer,  two  guns,  and  not 
Uiirty  men. 

Brig  Amelia,  captured  by  the  Mary  Ann, 
one  gun. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  ex- 
iggerations,  but  the  Hst  is  filled  with  such, 
and,  unfortunately  for  their  credit,  the  cord  has 
been  too  tightly  drawn  by  these  veracious 
chroniclers,  and  the  arrow  has,  consequently, 
OTer-shot  the  mark. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hassan,  for  instance,  who 
evcr  heard  of  a  vessel  carrying  fourteen 
tweWe-pounders  intendcd  to  be  used,  and  a 
complement  of  only  twcnty  men !  It  would, 
however,  be  a  waste  of  time  to  adduce  further 
instances  of  the  means  rcsorted  to,  through- 
out  the  States,  to  blind  the  cyes  of  the  public, 
and,  under  the  smoke  of  the  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  guns,  to  conceal  the  real  min 
that  was  fast  approaching.  A  few  individuals, 
liko  dn;wers  of  prizes  in  a  lottery,  were  fortu- 
nate  enough  to  realise  large  fortunes  by  a 
fieries  of  lucky  captures  at  the  very  commence* 
ment  of  the  war;  but  very  soon  these  prizes 
were  exhausted,  as  we  find  by  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember  the  lamentation  that  **  it  has  not  been 
our  good  fortune,  latterly,  to  record  the  cap- 
ture  of  many  prizes.  This  has  not  arisen 
firom  want  of  activity  in  our  many  privateers, 
but  (Vom  the  scarcity  of  the  enemy'K  veasels. 
SeTeral  have  cruised  ten  thousand  miles  with- 
oat  seeing  an  Engüshman.  Whcther  the  Bri- 
tish Government  is  unable  to  ftirnish  the 
needfui  convoys,  or  whether  the  commercial 
mind  of  the  nation  is  panic-struck  by  the 
bardy  exploits  of  our  tars,  and  will  not  ven- 
ture forth,  time  will  detennine." , 

We  are  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  commer- 
cial panic  which  at  that  time  perraded  the 
nation^-the  thonght,  that  half  a  dozen  frigates, 
«nd  as  many  brigs  and  sloops  of  war  aided  by 
privateers,  (some  only  open  boat««,  and  others 
meunting  only  one  gun,)  had  in  four  months 
ellected  what  the  untted  navies  of  France  and 
Spain  had  fidled  to  do,  must  have  been  indeed 
»  humiliating  one  to  the  Briton,  and  there  in 


not  much  cause  for  wonder  that  the  commer- 
cial energies  of  Great  Britain  were  paralyzcd, 
Five  millions  of  dollars  abstracted  in  five 
months.  We  only  wonder  that  a  national 
bankruptcy  did  not  ensue. 

Beforc  closing  this  history  we  trust  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  it  apparent,  on  which  nation 
the  greater  injury  was  wrought,  and  that,  dur- 
ing  the  years  1813  and  *14,  white  English  ves- 
sels  were  in  every  sea,  and  while  her  flag 
waved  triumphantly  everywhere,  the  Ameri- 
can Marine,  whether  naval  or  commercial,  was 
as  effectually  swept  fi*om  the  ocean,  as  if  the 
besom  of  destruction  had  passed  over  it. 

Before  closing  the  chaptcr  a  few  short  ex- 

American  President».     ^^"^^^  ^^^  ^r.  Madison's 

Message.  Nov.  4.  specch  will  throw  some 

additional  light  on  the  motives  which  prompt- 
ed  the  American  Government  to  prefer  a  war 
with  England  to  one  with  France,  even  sup* 
posing  that  equal  causcs  of  complaint  had  ex- 
isted  against  both  those  nations.  We  give  one 
very  signiflcant  paragraph  towards  t;*e  end  of 
the  message  : 

"  The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  dOth  Sept  last,  have  ex* 
cceded  sixteen  millions  and  a  half  of  Dollars, 
which  have  been  sufiBcient  to  defray  all  the 
demands  on  the  Treasury  to  that  day,  includ- 
ing  a  necessary  reimbursement  of  near  threo 
milh'ons  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  In 
these  receipts  are  included  a  lonn  o^  near  eiyht 
ntillion  eight  hundrei  and  fißy  thousand 
dollars  received  on  account  of  the  loans  author- 
ized  by  the  acts  of  the  last  Session.  The 
whole  sura  actually  obtaincd  on  loan  amount* 
ing  to  eieren  milloins  of  doilars^  the  rcsidue 
of  which  being  receivable  subscqucnt  to  the 
20th  Sept.,  will,  together  wilh  the  cunent 
revenue,  enable  us  to  defray  all  the  expcnses 
of  thi.s  ycar." 

Hcre  we  have,  at  once,  a  very  obvious  rcason 
for  the  choice  made  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment We  do  not  imagine  that  it  was  evcr 
seriously  contemplated  that  any  prizes,  taken 
could  be  an  cquiva^ent  to  the  people,  generally, 
for  the  certain  drain  on  their  resourccs  which 
a  war  mast  inevitably  entail,  a  list  howevtr  of 
three  hundred  and  odd  prizes,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  national  glory  acquired,  backcd,  too, 
by  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  in  specie 
looked  well  on  paper,  and  would  not  only  fur- 
nish  the  Government  with  a  safisfactory  an* 
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8wer  to  any  outcry  that  might  arise  relative  to 
iDcrcnsc  of  taication,  but  would  also  rcnder 
Mr.  Madison^s  rü*eleciion  to  the  PresideDtial 
chair  pretty  certain. 

It  is  aniusing  to  note  how  Itghtly  Mr.  Madi- 
-8on  touchcs  on  tho  military  evcnts  that  had 
takcn  place  in  the  west.  The  singlesentence : 
"The  expcdition,  nevcrtheless,  terminated 
unfortimatfly,'*  is  di'emcd  sufficient,  and  by 
way  of  Jiccounting,  we  supposc,  for  the  unfor- 
tunatc  failnre,  a  long  panigmph  is  introduced, 
relative  to  the  British  availing  themselye«  of 
the  aiil  Ol*  th^ir  Indian  allies.  Wecannot  for- 
bear  quoting  the  passagc,  as  it  will  shcw  to 
what  the  chicf  magistrate  of  a  powerful  nation 
can  Rtoop  to  serve  a  scifish  end : — "  A  dis- 
tingaishcd  feature  in  the  Operations  which 
prccüL'J  atid  followel  this  adverse  event,  is 
the  u-ie  mile  by  tue  encray  of  the  mercilesa 
savagtis  undcr  thcir  infliience.  Whilst  the 
benev(»K«nt  feclingof  the  United  States  invaria- 
bly  rcoomracnJed  peacc,  and  promoted  civili 
Eaäon  amongst  that  wretched  portion  of  the 
humin  race,  and  was  making  exertioM  to  dds- 
^9uade  thtmfrom  taking  either$idein  the  war* 
the  cnemy  has  not  scruplcd  to  call  to  bis  aid 
their  ruthless  ferocity,  armed  v  ith  the  instru- 
ments  of  carnage  and  torture,  which  are 
knovn  to  spare  ncither  age  nor  sex.  In 
this  out  rage  against  the  laws  of  honorable  war, 
and  against  the  fcelings  sacred  to  humanity, 
.  the  British  Commanders  cannot  re.sort  to  the 
.  plea  of  retaliation^'for  it  is  committed  in  the  face 
of  our  exaiiiple.  They  cannot  mitigate  it,  by 
calling  it  a  sclf-defcncc  against  uitn  in  arms, 
for  it  embraces  the  raost  shocking  butcheries 
of  defenceless  familics :  nor  can  it  be  pretcnded 
that  they  are  not  answerable  for  the  atrocities 
perpetrated,  since  the  savages  are  employed 
with  the  knowledge,  and  even  with  menaces, 
that  their  fiiry  could  not  be  controlled.  Such 
is  the  spectacie  which  the  deputed  authorities 
of  a  nation,  boastingits  religion  and  morality, 
have  not  been  restraincd  from  prescnting  to 
an  enliühtcned  age." 

This  reads  well,, and  no doubt  imprcssed  the 
American  mind  with  a  very  sufficient  and 
wholcsome  Indignation  against  a  people  who, 
if  they  did  not  themselves  perpetrate  atrocities, 
could  at  loast  countenance  and  cncourage  thera 
in  their  allies.  But  what  are  the  iacts  of  the 
ca.se : — That  it  was  notorious  Ihat  the  Amcrt- 
cans  exhausted  cvery  possible  mcaos  to  induce 


the  Indiens  to  act  as  their  allies,  and  that  |t 
was  only  on  finding,  that  the  memories  of  in- 
juries  perpctrated  and  wrongs  inflicted  by  the 
Amcricans,  were  too  fresh  in  the  recoUcctioa 
of  the  Indians  änd  rankled  too  de«  ply  for  the 
wound  to  be  easily  forgotton,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans  began  to  inveigh  against  the  British,  for 
their  dcviation  fi-om  the  rules  of  "civüiied 
vvarfare." 

Besides,  we  fearicssly  challenge  Amcricans 
to  adduce  the  flagrant  instances  "  of  butch- 
eries against  defenceless  familics,*^  mentiooed 
in  the  presidcntial  address. 

The  speech  furnishes,  also,  anotber  rerj 
convincing  prooj  that,  in  spitc  of  all  efforts, 
the  war  hud  not,  even  Üicn,  become  as  popu- 
lär as  gcnerally  represented  by  the  American 
pi-ess : — 

**Among  the  inddents  to  the  measures  of 
the  war,  I  am  constraincd  to  advert  to  the  re- 
fusals  of  the  govemors  of  Massachusetts  aod 
Connecticut,  to  fumish  the  required  dctadn 
ments  of  niilitia  towards  the  defencc  of  the 
maritime  ft  ontier,  The  refusal  was  founded 
on  a  novel  and  unfortunate  exposition  of  the 
Provision  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  the 
militia. 

**  It  is  obtious,  that  if  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  call  into  Service  and  command 
the  militia  for  the  public  defence,  can  be  thus 
frustratcd,  even  in  a  case  of  declared  war,  and, 
of  coursc,  undcr  apprchensions  of  invasion 
preceding  war,  they  are  not  one  nation  for  the 
purposc  most  of  all  rcquiring  it,  and  that  the 
public  safety  may  have  no  other  resourc^ 
than  those  large  and  permanent  military  cstab- 
lishments  which  are  forbidden  by  the  prind- 
plcs  of  our  free  government,  and  against  tlK 
necessity  of  which  the  militia  were  meant  to 
be  a  constitutional  bulwark.*' 

It  is  apparcnt  from  the  tenor  of  this,  th^t 
fears  were  cntcrtaincd,  even  afier  the  publica- 
tion  of  tho  list  of  three  hundred  and  fi^ 
pi  izes,  nearly  eight  hundred  guns,  and  a  laife 
amount  of  specie,  with  any  quantity  of  national 
glory  added,  that  the  Northemers  might  1^ 
found  too  ready  to  weigh  the  real  valiie  pf 
tliese  advantogcs  against  the  certain  disbuzae* 
ments  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  Short,  there  were  fears  that  the  North- 
cmers  could  not  be  easily  blinded  as  to  t]|a 
certain  ruin  which  awaited  them  oonuDerdaBf . 
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CITIES  OF  CiVNADA, 

QUEBEC. 

Th^  European  poot  may  chaunt  in  nndying 
Etrains  thc  spirit-stirring  associations  of  the  far- 
Ikmetl  Calpe, 

*'  Calpe,  thouidi  gi*nt  wRider  of  the  main, 

Time  haih  uoi  'niiiii»hed  aughi  ihy  siaiely  micn." 

but  have  not  we,  the  free  denizens  of  the  west, 
OUT  own  Quebec,  asource  from  which  we,  also, 
may  evoke  with  magical  wand,  thc  memories 
of  mighty  dceds,  and  ii;  unhappil j,  in  the  raists 
which  enshroud  the  past,  are  lost  the  early 
Icgends  connected  with  our  own  Calpe,t  yet 
have  we  not  erough  of  recollections,  fresh  in 
ihe  mind,  wherewith  to  circle  our  queenly 
citadel.     History  responds  and  points  to  the 
spot  where,  in  thc  arms  of  victory,  Wolfo  feil, 
and  where  in  later  days  Canadians  repelled 
Montgomcry.    Tho  flrst  authentic  fact  con- 
nected with  Quebec  is  the  visit  paid  in  1535  to 
Cartier  by  Donnacona,  "  the  Lord  of  Canada," 
who  lived  at  Stadaconna,  which  occupied  that 
portion  of  Quebec  that  was  latcly  desolated  by 
öre.     Cartier  was  at  that  time  with  bis  vessels 
in  thc  river  St.  Charles,  which  ho  then  named 
Port  de  Ste.  Croix.    To  the  proraontory,  where 
he  found  some  rough  diamonds,  he  gave  the 
name  which  it  bears  at  tho  prcsent  day— Cape 
Diamond.    But  littlo  more  is  known  of  Quebec 
until  1 608,  whon  Champlain,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  mado  bis  sccond  expedition  to 
Canada,  and  prcccded  up  the  river  as  far  as 
the  Isle  of  Orleans.    Ile  soon  fixed  on  thc  spot, 
mlready  visitcd  by  Cartier,  called  by  the  natives, 
Que-bio,  as  the  site  of  a  fort,  and  on  the  Si-d  of 
July,  1G08,   he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
prcsont  City  of  Quebec. 

Thc  name  of  Quebec  is  derived,  as  some  sup- 
pose,  from  thc  exprcssion  of  Cartier's  Norman 
pilot,  who  cxclaimed,  at  first  sight  of  the  miyes- 
tic  promontory,  in  bis  patois,  "  Que  bec  ?"  but 
it  appears  to  us  much  more  probably  derived 
from  the  Algonquil "  Que-bio,"  which  signifies, 
**wbat  a  beautifuicnd."  The  force  of  this  signi- 
fication  will  strike  any  one  coraing  up  tho  river 
mnd  passing  the  Island  of  Orleans,  when  the 
promontory  on  which  the  city  is  built  breaks 
<Hi  the  view,  giving  all  the  appearance  of  a 
termination  to  the  river.  In  theyear  1759,  it 
was  determined  by  the  British  to  undcrtake  a 
plan  of  combined  Operations  by  sea  and  land. 


•  Vof  tbe  mUfuided  man  by  italicUiu^  Üu.  meui  to 
niace  Byron  bcfore  Milieu  or  Shakspeare  ?— P.  D. 
f  The  Uürdi  if  iioi  ihe  secoud  fortrcM  of  tbe  worUL-P.D. 


and  Quebec  was  of  course  ono  of  the  most 
prominent  and  important  points  to  be  assailed. 
The  force  destined  for  itsreduction  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  "Wolfe,  and 
amounted  to  about  eight  thousand  men.    The 
account  of  its  reduction  is  a  thrice  told  tale^ 
and  it  is  needless  for  us  here  to  give  a  history 
of  what  is  doubUess  familiär  to  all  our  readers» 
suffice  it  to  Kay  that  Quebec  feil,  and  with  it 
füll    also  Freiich  dominion  in  the  Canadaa. 
One  monument  serves  to  commemorate  that 
eventful  struggle,  in  which  both  generals,  the 
Victor  and    the    vanquishcd,    feil.      Wolfe'» 
remains  rest  not,  however,  by  the  side  of  bis 
cbivalrous  Opponent,    Montcalm, — England, 
proud  of  his  fame,  and  jcalous  of  bis  ashes, 
laid  them  in  Greenwich,  the  town  in  which  he 
was  born.     A  ßne  monument  has  been  also 
erectcd  to  bis  memory  in  "VVestminster  Abbey. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
French,  and  by  the  Americans,during  the  War 
of  Independence,  aguinst  Quebec;   thc  last 
siege  sustained  was  in  1775,  wheo,  aller  an 
unsucccssful  blockade  of  six  months  General 
Arnold  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.    It  was  towards  tbe  end  of  this  siege 
ihat  Montgoraery,  one  of  the  American  gene- 
rals, was  killed  in  a  night  attack.    Since  1775, 
Quebec  has  remained  in  the  vmdisturbed  pos- 
Session   of  the  British,    and   has  increased 
stcadily  in  importance. 

Our  sketch  is  takcn  from  Point  Levi,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  from  whence  a  tine 
view  of  the  river,  tho  fortifications,  and  the 
lower  town  is  obtained.  On  the  right  of  thcr' 
engraving  may  be  seen  the  Jesuit  barracks 
and  Vicole  cUs  Frera  Chritien»,  at  the  head 
of  Gallows  Hill,  a  substantial  stone  building. 
To  thc  led,  at  the  hcad  of  the  Ruc  Fabrique, 
and  in  thc  Market  Square,  Stands  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  an  old  but  handsome  stone 
building,  most  gorgeously  fittcd  up  in  the  in^ 
tcrior.  Thc  front  of  the  cathedral  has  been 
recently  re-built  of  cut-stonc,  and  in  the  rear 
is  the  Bishop's  Palacc,  a  vcry  handsome  build- 
ing. In  Market  Square  is  alflo,  le  Seminaire 
de  Quibec^  a  fine  old  building  of  venerable 
appearance.  The  Anglican  Cathedral  may  be 
distinguished,  apparcntly  at  thc  head  of  tbe 
strect  leading  from  the  lower  town ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  reality  at  thc  corner  of  Anne  and 
Garden  Strects,  thc  back  of  it  facingthe  Place 
d^ Armes ;  ncar  the  Cathedral  is  the  Anglican 
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Bishop*8  residence.    On  the  extreme  leil  is 
Seen,  in  frowning  grandcur,  the  citadel — the 
Gibraltar  of  the  West.    The  street,  which  ap- 
pears  almost  up  and  down  the  clifif,  is  Moun- 
tain Street,  the  connecting  h'nk  bctween  the 
Upper  and  lower  town,  with  Prescott  Gate  at 
the  head  of  it     Close  to  Prescott  Gate,  and 
just  within  the  walls,  not,   howrevcr,   distin- 
guishable  in  the  plate,  are  the  Parliament 
buildings,  a  very  handsome  pile  of  cut  stone, 
forming  three  sides  of  a  Square,  and  command- 
ing  a  very    beautiful    and    extended    view. 
The  jail  is  a  masMVc  stone  building,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  sixteen  thousand  pounds.     It 
is  in  a  heaUhy  Situation.    The  Conrt  House 
and  City  Hall  are  piain  stone  ediOces,  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intcnded. 
The  Wcsleyan  Church  in  StStanislaus  Street, 
Upper  Town,  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  the 
interior  is  tastefully  fitted  up,  and  by  niany  It 
is  thought,  the  handsomcst  church  in  the  city ; 
there  are  two  churches  belongtng  to  this  per 
suasion.  There  are  a)so,a  Congregationalist  and 
a  Baptist,  besides  the  Free  Scotch  Kirk,  a  piain 
Btructure,  and  St  Andrews,  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  there  is  a  ncat  cut- 
gtone   manse    adjoining    this    church.    The 
Anglicans  have  foiir,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
thirteen  places  of  worship  in  Quebec.    Among 
tbu  other  public  buildings  which  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  General 
Hospital,  the  Ursuline  Convcnt,  and  the  Semi 
nary  of  Quebec.    The  buildings  of  the  Hotel 
Dieu  are  spacious,  and  the  Hospital  can  ac- 
commodate  about  sixiy  sick.    There  are  sevc- 
ral  fine  paintings  by  celebrated  masters  in  the 
church.    This  is,  perbnps,  the  oldcst  Institu- 
tion in  the  city,  and  was  founded  in  1 637  by 
the  Duchesse  d'Aguillon.    The  religious  body 
consists  of  a  supcrior  and  forty  nuns.    The 
General  Hospital  and  Convcnt  is  a  quadran- 
gular  pile  of  stone  buildings,  founded  in  1698 
by  M.  de  St  Vallier,  abishop  of  Quebea  The 
religious  body  is  under  the  care  of  a  superior, 
thtre  are  about  sixty  nuns,  and  an  excel- 
lent  girls  school  is  attached  to  the  church. 
The  Ursuline  CouTent  was  founded  in  1641, 
and  is  a  fine  stone  building  with  extensive 
gardens.    One  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  school, which  is  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  city,  and  about  three  hundred 
poorchOdren  receive  a  thorough  ediication,at 


a  Charge  almost  nominal  Le  S^minaiie  vai 
founded  by  Mona.  De  Laval  in  1668,— netriy 
four  hundred  youths  are  provided  with  a  good 
education  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  and  fourteea 
teachers  are  rcquired  for  the  various  duties  of 
the  establishment 

We  do  not  pretend,  in  our  brief  noticesof  the 
citics,  to  giYC  more  than  an  explanation  of  tbe 
plate,  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  most  promi- 
nent public  buildings.  We  muFt,therefore,con- 
fine  ourselves  to  remarking  that  here  there  are 
branches  of  all  the  banks  in  Canada,  besides 
the  Quebec  Bank  and  the  Quebec  Savings 
Bank,  and  that  the  city  is  weU  supplicd  with 
hotcls,  of  which  the  best  are,  perhaps,  Payne^s 
Swords'  and  the  Albion.  One  building  most 
not,  howevcr,  be  passed  over — Bilodeau's  dry 
good  Store :  this  is  the  finest  establitihmcnt  of 
the  kind  in  British  North  America ;  inside  and 
out,  it  is  splendidly  got  up,  and  it  is  quitc  the 
Howell  and  James  of  Canada. 

That  the  trade  of  Quebec  is  considerable, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  tonnagc  of  ships 
entering  the  port  in  the  last  year  amounting 
to  about  520,000  tons,  and  the  n umher  of 
passengers  arriving  during  the  last  five  ycara 
reaching  170,000.  The  greatest  activity 
prcvails,  also,  in  the  ship-building  yards,  and 
commcrcial  prosperity  is  evcrywhere  visible. 
As  a  place  of  residence,  Quebec  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  one  of  the  plcasantest  in  the  pro- 
vince.  The  society  is  considered  remarkably 
good,  and  there  is  no  lackof  healthy  out-door 
recrcntion,  especially  during  the  winter,  to  re- 
lieve  the  mind  and  checr  the  jaded  spirit& 
Among  the  notabilities  in  the  xicinity  of  Que- 
bec are  the  pinins  of  Abraham,  whcre  tbe 
celebrated  battle  was  fought  which  decided 
the  fate  of  Canada.  A  monument  senres  to 
mark  the  spot  where  Wolfe  feil.  The  Chau- 
diöre  Falls,  about  nine  miles  distant,  are  very 
beautiful  and  romantic,  and  will  amply  repay 
a  Visit;  but  the  Falls  of  Montmoienci  are 
even  still  more  attractive. 

This  is  the  favorite  place  of  resort  in  the 
winter  season,  at  which  time  the  spray  from 
the  cataract,  freezing  as  it  falls,  soon  formsa 
monntain  or  pyramid  of  ice,  in  front,  of  consid- 
erable height,  and  supplies  the  Citizens  with 
the  same  sport  which  les  Montagnes  Busses 
do  at  St  Petersburg.  The  sicigh  is  drawn  up 
to  the  top  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  ice^ 
and  the  advcBturous  paasenger,  caiefsUy  ba- 
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knced,  shoots  äbwn  the  side  of  tbe  mounUin 

witb  A  rapidity  which,-:irhen  the  ice  on  the 

rircr  is  8mooth,sends  you  a  wonderful  distance 

orer  the  broad  bosom  of  the  river,  from  whencc 

dragging  your  slcigh  you  rotum  to  renew  the 

game  ad  libitum :  considering  the  amazing  ve* 

locity  of  the  descent,  and  the  steepness  of  the 

sides  of  the  icc  mountain,  it  13  wonderful  how 

few  accidcnts  occur.    Quebec  ofiers  to  those 

who  may  desire  to  give  their  children  the 

beoeftt  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French, 

without  the  pain  of  Separation — an  admirable 

opportunity  of  effecting  their  purpose.   There 

are  capital  schools,  and  the  tone  of  society  is 

more   thoroughly  French  than  in  Montreal, 

while  the  kindness  and  bonhommie  of  the  in* 

habitants  are  proverbial      We  would  fain 

lingor  on  the  various  points  of  attraction  in 

aad  about  this  romantic  city ;  bat  space  for- 

bids  and  compels  us  to  leave  Quebec  and  its 

beauties  to  some  more  gfaphic  pen-— one  more 

capable  of  doing  füll  justice  to  the  beautiful 

capital  of  Lower  Ganada. 


THE  SEA-WAVE'S  SIGH. 

1. 
B7  the  mosic  of  tbe  wares, 

On  A  sunlit  isle, 
Whose  shoro  the  ocean  layes, 

Game  a  child  erewhile ; 
Barth*8  light  awoke  the  tears 

la  bis  tender  eye, 
Bat  mttaie  to  bis  ears 

Was  tbe  sea-waye^s  slgb. 


Poor  Infant !— Far  away 

Orer  deserta  wild 
Tlij  father*8  footsteps  stray, 

Lost  to  thee,  fair  child : 
From  that  unkindlj  land 

He  retums  no  more, 
To  lead  tbee  hj  the  band 

Ou  the  waye-wom  ahore. 

8. 
Perbaps  apon  the  wild 

As  he  wandered,  he 
Had  thougbt  apon  the  child 

He  roight  neyer  see  ;— 
That  father  waa  inj  own-* 

His  ehOd  unseen  was  I, 
LeiV,  nameless  and  unknown, 

Where  the  iea-wares  ligb. 


4. 

It  was  then  the  ocean^s  breast 

Gave  a  home  to  me, 
And  rocked  me  into  rest 

As  our  bark  did  flee. 
Like  a  fatber^s  voice  of  cbeer, 

When  none  eise  was  bj, 
Upon  my  slumbering  car 

Game  the  sea-wave*«  sigh. 
6. 
The  fragrant  sammer  gale, 

With  its  murmur  low, 
Kay  waft  the  whispered  tale 

That  the  wUd-flowcrs  blow ; 
But  deorest,  lovcd,  and  best 

Of  all  wiiids  that  fly 
Is  that  which  to  my  breast 

Bears  the  sevwave's  sigh. 
6. 
Oh !  tenderly  and  soft, 

Breathes  the  yoice  of  spring ; 
Hy  heart  hath  bounded  oft 

When  one  lored  did  sing : 
But  tears  anbidden  flow 

From  the  life-seared  eye, 
When  musically  low 

Gomes  the  sea-ware's  sigh. 

1. 
As  aa  Infant,  on  its  foara 

I  was  rocked  to  sleep; 
As  a  child,  I  loved  to  roam 

By  tbe  pathless  deep, — 
As  a  man,  from  shore  to  shore, 

When  the  storm  rolled  high, 
I  rcTcUed  in  the  roar 

Of  the  sea-waTe*s  sigh. 
8. 
There  is  a  fragrance  in  the  gale 

Breathmg  o'er  the  sea ; 
There  is  music  in  the  wall 

Of  its  waves  for  me. 
A  wild  joy  fills  the  braye 

O'er  its  deptbs  who  hie,— - 
0 !  raake  for  me  a  graye 

Where  the  sea-waycs  sigh  t 
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SBTTnfO  rORTH  HOW  PBREOftlRB  WILDO006B' 
SAVED  HIS  NECK  FROM  BEINO  STBETCHBD. 
ACCORDnta  TO  LAW. 

DüBiNo  our  sojoum  at  Funuyal*8  Ion,  th«* 
Dominie  and  your  humble  soryant  mada  th% 
acquaintance  of  a  young  fellaw  of  whom  w^ 
both  took  a  great  notioa    Hi»  ntme  waft 
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Peregrine  Wildgoose,  and  as  he  was  paying 
bis  addresses  to  MisÄ  Nancy  Glover*  the  land- 
ladj's  niece  who  took  charge  of  the  bar,  he 
•was  naturally  ihrown  much  into  our  way.  He 
was  a  gay  thoughtlcss  creaturc,  more  given  to 
larling^  as  he  termed  it,  than  pushing  his 
fortune,  and  might  be  described  as  one  of  the 
roiling  stones  of  society,  which  gathcr  but  a 
emall  dividend  of  the  moss  of  niammon. 

Perigrine  had  early  been  lefl  an  orphan,  and 
his  patrimony  being  but  smal],  he  had  come 
up  from  Wcstmoreland,  his  native  place,  to 
lA>ndon,  in  search  of  employment,  and,  at  the 
time  when  we  feil  in  with  him,  was  acting  as 
Assistant  to  a  haberdasher.  He  would  have 
been  termed  a  eovnter-louper  in  Dreepdaily, 
but  in  England  the  pride  fu*-bodies  like  to 
Fport  fine  names,  even  ganging  the  length  of 
baptizing  the  huxters  of  kail  and  Iceks,  as 
ffreen  grocers  l 

There  is  an  auld  sang  which  says : 

"  How  happy  Jhe  raldier  who  lives  on  hi«  poy 
Aiid  spciids  halt-a-crowii,  outof  sizpciu*«  a  dayl» 

The  secret  of  this  jolly  red-coat,  it  would  appcar, 
had  been  communicatcd  to  our  measurer  of 
ribbons,  and  though  bis  stipend  did  not  far 
turn  the  corner  of  fifly  pounds  per  annum, 
he  livcd  as  if  it  had  been  multiplicd  by  ten,  or 
xnaybe  even  a  higher  figure.  When  he  slipped 
the  cable  of  the  shop — as  skipper  Howison 
would  say — he  would  swagger  into  Ihe  coffee 
room  of  our  change  house,  as  magnißccnt-like 
AS  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  or  ono  of  the  beef- 
eaters  of  the  Tower — the  grandest  tribe  I  ever 
met  with  in  the  Babylon  of  bricks  and  drafl- 
porter!  When  plain-folk  like  the  Dominie 
and  myself  were  content  with  a  tumbicr  of 
toddy  or  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  this 
Sardanapalus  of  a  yard  flourishcr  would  look 
At  nothing  less  Aristocratic  than  a  pint  of  wine, 
And  l  havc  even  seen  him  leave  the  house  with 
41  quart  bottle  of  claret  below  his  bcit. 

It  is  true  that  owing  to  his  engngcmcnt  with 
Miss  GloYer,(for  the  question  had  been  poppcd, 
And  answered  in  the  afiBrmatiYc)  my  gcntlcman 
had  not  to  settle  his  reckonings  on  the  nail. 
Luckey  Stingo,  however,  the  hostess,  aye  kept 
^  note  of  them,  intending  to  present  the  bill 
when  Wildgoose  came  into  tho  posscssion  of 
Aome  great  fortuno  which,  according  to  his 
Storni;  was  to  fall  due  in  about  a  fortnight  frae 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing.  His  nuptials 
with  the  fair  Nancy  were  fized  for  the  same 
epoch,  and  her  wcdding  braws  were  in  due 
course  of  mAnufiicture. 

As  I  hinted  before,  Mr.  Paumie  and  myself 
took  an  especial  liking  to  Peregrine,  and  he 
managed  to  do  with  us  just  as  he  pleased. 
Bvery  other  night  he  would  contrive  some 
ploy  or  expedition,  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
fife,  as  he  termed  the  ten  thousand  vanities  of 
London ;  and  verily  nnder  his  pilotage  we  were 
.lad  into  Strange  places,  the  very  names  of 
-wfaii^  would  *hae  made  the  hairs  of  the  Dreep- 
•daily  Kvk  Sessiaa  to  itand  on  end. 


Among  other  queer  holes,  Ifö  took  us  to  a 
drinking  shop,  name^  iporting  parUnir,  kßfi 
by  ane  Ihomas  CYibb,  a  tinkler-looking  loon, 
who  had  made  his  bawbees  by  brcaking  the 
noses  of  kindrcd  bullies  for  the  amuscmcnt  of 
a  dcnomination  namcd  the  Favey.     When  I 
questioned  Mr.  Wildgoose  touching  the  creed 
held  by  this  sect,  he  answered  that  they  wete 
not  peculiaily  strait  laced,  butif  anything  were 
follüwers  of  ihe  ancicnt  IJittites  !    Be  this  aa 
it  may  the  communion  cmbraced  some  of  the 
highest  names  in  the  land,  Knights,  Baronets^ 
and  Peers  bcing  among  the  numbcr.     Nay, 
even  royalty  itself  did  not  disdain  to  patronize 
the  Eihg^  \\  hich  was  another  name  for  the 
body.     Peregrine  whispered  me  to  take  notice 
«f  a  sonsy,  full-faced,  good  natured  looking 
cußtomer  who  was  chatting  fiimiliarly  with 
Ciibb,  and  drinking  porter  from  a  pewterpint 
stoup.  Ibis  pcrsonage  turned  out  to  be  notody 
Icssexalted  than  the  Prince  Regent,  who  afler- 
wards  came  to  wear  the  imperial  crown  of 
Great  Britain ! 

[Nota  Bene, — The  Fancy  has  dismally  feded 
siiice  the  time  when  the  wörthy  barber 
honoured  London  with  his  prcsence.  A  friend 
who  some  twcnty  years  ago  visited  Tom  Cribb's 
cstablishmcnt  gave  us  the  foUowing  account 
thereof: 

*'  In  a  small  diney  corofortlcss  room,  con- 
taining  one  opcn  table  and  a  couple  of  boxes, 
sat  a  huge  dirty  pcrsonagc,  wl.o  might,  as  fer 
as  appearaiice  went,  onre  have  been  possessed 
of  thewcs,  but  who  had  run  all  to  fat.  Leech 
who  is  familiär  with  the  cx-champion,  saluted 
himandiniroduccdme.  Thenasilence  cnsued; 
then  an  attempt  was  made  cn  my  part  to  afifect 
a  knowledge  of  the  science  pugilistic,  which 
elicited  nothing  but  a  grim  supcrcilious  look 
from  the  old  bull-dog.  While  I  was  scektng 
to  digest  my  mortiticatran,  his  wife  entered, 
affecting  to  look  at  the  bell  pulls,  *  Tona  did 
youcall?*  The  manoeuvre  was  too  apparent, 
and  my  companion  remained  silent  No  g^ooner, 
however,  had  she  quitted  the  room  than  Uiming 
to  me,  Tom  proposcd  that  we  should  have  a 
drop  ofsvmmat,  When  he  sipped  his  beTerage, 
I  proceedid  to  note  his  den  more  particulariy. 
It  was  closely  hung  with  daubs  in  oil  colours, 
and  sccond-rate  engravings,  all  setting  forth 
the  heroes  of  the  ring,  But  there  was  a  dim- 
ness  in  the  light,  a  desertion  in  the  room,  that 
made  every  thing  comfortless.  The  whole  time 
we  remained,  not  a  Ii\ing  being  did  we  see, 
but  our  host  and  his  ^ouse,  and  the  stray 
guard  of  a  coach  who  looked  in  to  teil  Tom  he 
was  off.  Tom  attempted  to  teil  stories  of  bis 
old  feats,  but  there  was  no  fire  in  them.  He 
played  a  tune  on  a  tea-spoon.  Eyerything  was 
duU  and  coarse.  He  reminded  me  of  the  bide 
of  an  old  bull-dog,  stuffed  and  left  to  gather 
dust  in  a  lonely  garret*'] 

From  the  howf  of  the  Mttites  we  acyoorDed 

to  a  place  tho  very  name  whereof  makes  ma 

I  Bcunncr  and  grew.    Though  lighted  up  witb 
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waxen  candles,  and  glittering  with  mirrors  set 
in  golden  frames,  it  was  called  after  tho  eoil 
plaee^  aud  assuredly  I  had  not  bccn  ton  min  Utes 
under  the  roof,  tili  I  cordially  agreod  that  a 
more  fitting  dcsignation  for  it  could  not  be  in- 
vented  1  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  notorious  gambling  resorts  in 
the  city,  and  briof  as  was  the  space  during 
^hich  I  tarried  in  the  accursed  region»  I  saw 
more  ruin  wrought  than  I  had  witnessed  in 
all  my  proceding  existence.  Never  can  I  for- 
got  the  look  of  anxiety  with  which  an  cldcrly 
nailitary  gentleman,  with  a  sair-worn  ciut, 
placed  two  guineas  upon  the  table.  Throe 
soconds  decided  his  fate,  and  my  ears  are  yet 
ringing  with  thö  tone3  of  his  frenzied  voice  as 
he  exclaimad  *'  my  iying  wife  will  lach  food 
thi»  night  r 

It  grieved  me  not  a  little  to  see  that  young 
Wildg^ose  seemed  completely  at  harne  in  this 
den  of  thieves  and  i  Jiots, — and  though  he  did- 
na*  risk  his  silier  on  that  occasion,  I  beheld 
Bufficient  toconyince  nie  that  he  tried  his  hand 
oftener  than  he  sliould  at  the  sinfu*  practices 
of  the  place.  You  may  be  sure  that  as  a  douce, 
kirk-gangmg  man,  who  had  the  lad's  interest 
"sincerely  at  hsart,  I  read  hira  a  serious  lecture 
upon  the  danger  of  such  courssa,  reminding 
him  that  evenif  he  gained,  his  winnings  would 
never  proper  with  him,  secing,  as  the  auld 
proverb  slys,  th  it  "  what  is  got  aboon  tue 

DbIL's  back.  IS  SPEST  BELOW  TUE  DeIL*S  BELLY  !" 

During  the  lecture  my  gentleman  looked  mim 
ms  a  maiden  in  her  teens,  when  her  hand  is 
msked  for  the  first  timc  by  a  lover,  but  I  had 
my  ain  doubts  how  far  a  practical  application 
would  be  made  thereof  by  the  hearer. 

As  I  have  got  a  character  to  lose,  I  must 
keep  my  thumb  upon  the  balance  of  the  shrines 
of  Mahoun,  to  which  I  made  a  pilgrimige  with 
that  daft,  and  unsettled  callant.  Suffice  it  to 
ßay,  that  I  explored  mysteries  of  iniquity 
which  it  had  never  entered  ray  heart  to  con- 
ceive.  Oflen  when  I  read  or  hear  teil  of  earth- 
quakes  making  havoc  of  foreign  lands,  and 
mountains  belching  fire  to  the  destruction  of 
life  to  all  around — do  I  wondar  that  London, 
hotching,  as  it  ever  is,  sin,  does  not  meet  with 
a  stmilar  doom. 

To  proceed,  then,  with  my  narration.  The 
time  drew  on  apace  for  the  wodding  of  Pere- 
grine  and  Nancy,  and  already  had  the  banns 
been  proclaimed,  and  the  marriage  cake  baked. 
A  day  was  fixed  for  the  soleranity — the  Ser- 
vices of  a  prelatic  curate  engaged,  and  a  post- 
chaise  hired  in  which  the  happy  couple  were 
to  take  thcir  nuplial  jaunt  to  Windsor.  I 
mind  weel  that  was  tho  place  whcro  the  honey- 
moon  was  to  be  spant,  mair  by  token  thnt  T 
charged  the  bridegroom  to  be,  to  bring  me 
back  a  good  supply  of  the  fimous  soap  manu- 
iacturel  in  that  locality,  judgiag  it  would  be 
got  a  bargam  at  head  quarters. 

Two  nights  bafore  the  appointed  solemnity 
— it  was  of  all  days  in  tbe  year  gowlcs-day^  or 


the  Ist  of  April — Wildgoose,  the  Dominie^ 
and  mysclf,  Peter  Powhead  to  wit,  were  sit- 
ting  cnjoying  a  sober  crack  over  a  few  dozen 
of  oysters,  and  a  potation,  I  fear  a  trifle  more 
potent  than  spring  wator.  In  the  middle  of 
our  confabulation  a  spruce-looking  comrade  of 
Peregrine's  ran  into  the  room,  and,  with  an 
air  of  concern,  informed  him  that  the  great 
national  lottery  had  hoch  drawn  that  forenoon. 
'*  I  grieve  to  add "  said  the  messenger  of 
gloomy  tidings— **  that  all  your  tickets  havo 
turned  out  blanks  I" 

Wildgoose  started  up  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
and  muttering  between  his  clenched  teeth  :— 
"Rulnedl  hopelcssly,  for  ever  ruinedl" 
clutchcd  a  bettle  of  brandy  which  stood  upon 
the  table,  and  ompticd  about  one  third  of  it8 
Contents  at  one  gulp.  Ue  then  graspcd  his  hat^ 
and  rushed  away,  before  any  of  us  could  stop 
him,  or  even  utter  a  word  of  advice  or  condo- 
lence. 

Here  then,  the  cat  was  let  out  of  the  b^g ! 
The  grand  fortune  of  the  unhappy  youth  had 
consisted  in  estat^s  situated  among  the  clouds. 
Upon  the  uncertain  whirl  of  the  wheel  of  for* 
tune  dopended  whether  he  could  wed  as  a 
man  of  substance,  or  be  cast  forth  as  a 
withcred  weed  upon,  the  cold  and  shoreless 
sea  of  poverty  and  contcmpt 

In  about  two  hours  Peregrine  retumed,  stiÄ 
flurried,  it  is  irue,  but  by  no  means  so  hope- 
less-looking  as  when  he  Icft.  In  answer  to 
our  questions  and  insinuations,  he  a.ssured  as 
with  a  laugh,  which  sounded,  methought, 
somewhat  forced,  that  his  risk  in  the  lottery 
had  been  a  mero  trifle,  and  that  he  had  beoa 
overtaken  with  a  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

Just  as  he  was  speaking,  a  stout,  grim-like 
man,  wearing  a  drab  greatcoat,  entered  with- 
out  ceremony  the  box  which  we  occupied,  and 
touching  Wildgoose  upon  the  Shoulder  m- 
formed  him  that  he  was  his  prisoner  on  s 
Charge  of  robbery.         ♦        *        »        ♦ 

As  both  Mr.  Paumie  and  myself  feit  a  deep 
interest  in  the  accused,  we  made  a  point  of 
attending  his  examinationat  Bow-streot  police- 
office  the  next  morninjr,  and  verily  the  case 
looked  black  as  midnight  against  him. 

The  prosecutor,  who  it  appears,  was  the 
agent  who  had  sold  Peregrine  the  lottery 
tickets,  deposed  that  he  had  bccn  attending 
the  gambling-house  I  have  described  above,  on 
the  preceding  evening.  When  engaged  in 
the  game,  Wildgoose  entered,  apparently  the 
worse  for  liquor,  and  with  violcnt  language 
accused  him  of  hiving  b^en  the  ruin  of  hitn 
(the  prisoner).  After  some  farther  altercation 
the  servants  of  the  establishmcnt  succeeded 
in  ejecting  the  young  man,  and  nothing  moro 
occurred  tili  the  comolainant  was  leaving  tho 
houso.  On  reaching  the  street  he  saw  the 
accused  and  one  or  two  other  men  Standing 
near  th  s  door,  and  on  passin s:  them  was  sud- 
dcnly  felled  to  the  gronnl,  batby  whose  hand 
he  could  not  swear.    When  he  regained  pos- 
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Session  of  his  Fenses,  he  discovcrcd  that  a 
pocket-book,  c«  ntaininp:  notes  lo  the  amount 
of  three  tbousand  poundK,  had  bccn  takcn 
froD}  his  person  ; — and  his  suspicions  at  once 
fixing  upon  Wildgoose.  he  procurcd  a  Warrant 
and  had  that  perbon  apprcbended. 

The  ofiBcer  teslificd  to  having  soarchcd 
Peregrine  in  the  watch-houFe,  and  produced 
the  articies  which  h^  had  found  upon  hiin. 
Amongst  theso  was  the  idcntical  pocket-book 
taken  from  Harris  (the  prosccutor)  containing 
the  precise  sum  alkged  to  have  been  stolen. 

So  crushinglj  conclusive  was  this  evidence, 
that  we  all  came  to  the  sad  conclusion  at  which 
the  magistrate  arrived,  viz.,  that  the  char^c 
was  completely  substantiated.  Peregrine  did 
not  speak  a  Single  word  in  his  own  defence, 
and  aller  some  forms  had  been  gone  through, 
he  was  fuUy  committcd  to  stand  his  trial  for 
the  crime  of  assault  and  robbery. 

As  the  Sessions  wcre  just  about  to  com- 
mence,  little  time  was  lost  in  bringing  the  puir 
misguided  lad  before  a  jury.  His  indictment 
had  been  prepared,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  it  was  expectcd  that  he  would  have  to 
appcar  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  dock,  as  the  igno- 
rant  English  folk  term  the  stance  for  ci  imin- 
als*  when  answering  for  their  misdeeds. 

Several  times  did  the  Dominie  accompany 
me  to  Newgate»  to  condolc  and  advise  wiih 
the  accused.  Mr.  Paiimie  beinp,  on  the 
atrength  of  his  precentorship,  (Cleikship,  the 
ßoutherons  would  dcnominate  ihe  ofiBce,)  a 
pillar  of  the  Kirk,  decmed  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
monish  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  mnking  a 
clean  breast,  when  callcd  upon  to  plead  before 
the  judgcs  of  the  land.  Hc  told  him  that,  if 
guilty,  repentance  and  confession  \^  erc  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  and  would  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  better  his  condition,  both  in  this 
World  and  the  world  to  come.  To  all  thesc 
counsels,  Peregrine, though  he  listencd  to  them 
with  sobriety  and  respect,  would  raake  no 
direct  response.  Never  did  he  deny  the  fact 
with  which  he  was  charged,  but  as  little  could 
he  be  prevaiKd  upon  to  own  that  he  had  com- 
mitted  the  crime  which  had  placcd  his  craig 
in  such  pestilent  peril.  He  thankcd  Mr.  Pau- 
mie  for  his  attention,  and  simply  obscrved 
that  the  truth  would  come  out  in  due  time. 

There  was  one  thing  which  tended  to  con- 
vince  me  that  Wildgoose  was  really  guilty  of 
the  sair  backsliding  laid  to  his  door,  and  that 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  universally  spoke 
touching  his  prosecutor,  Haman  Harris.  When- 
ever  the  name  ofthat  personage  was  mentioncd 
1 1  his  hearing,  he  would  break  out  into  a  per- 
t'ect  extacy  of  rage  and  Indignation.  He 
aticused  him  of  having  been  the  instrument 
of  seducing  him  into  the  crookcd  by-ways  of 
dissipation  and  extravagancc,  and  then  swore 
that  he  could  dancc  upon  nothing  with  con- 
ientment  and  pleasure,  provided  always  that 
Haman  was  his  partner  in  the  hempen  jig. 

On  oue  occabion  I  thought  that  he  was 


about  to  make  an  admission  of  his  delinqaencj. 
His  puir  sweet-heart,  Nancy  Glovcr,  was  ad- 
mittcd  to  See  her  teliothcd  two  day's  beim 
the  trial,  and  the  scene  was  the  most  touching 
I  ever  witnessed  before  or  since.  The  unhappy 
couple  could  do  little  mair  than  sob  and  greet 
in  each  other^s  arms,  and  the  matden,  when, 
the  time  for  her  departure  arrived,  feil  into  a 
deadly  nwoon,  and  was  carried  out  as  insensi- 
ble to  the  cold  World  and  its  counüess  sorrows 
as  if  she  had  been  the  tenant  of  her  quiet  cof- 
finl 

When  Mr.  Paumie  and  Mrs.  Stingo  bad  re- 
moved  the  heart-broken  lassie,  Peregrine 
turned  to  me,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  bewildered 
with  surpassing  sorrow,  *^  I  am  now  done  with 
life,  Mr.  Powhead,  and  may  as  well  teil  yoa 
th'j  whole  outs-and-ins  of  the  matter.  It  is 
quite  true  that—"  Uere  he  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  one  of  his  companions  in  bonda 
occupying  the  same  ward,  who,  slapping  him 
on  the  back,  cried  out  with  a  sneer,  "  Have 
you  forgotten  already  what  we  were  talking 
about  this  morning?  Kecp  up  your  heart 
man ! — never  say  die !  It  is  an  iU  bird  which 
fouls  its  ain  nest!" 

This  quotation  of  one  of  my  Tcmacular 
proverbs,  caused  me  to  eye  the  Speaker  more 
attentively,  when  I  discovered  in  him  a  waif 
and  stray  of  society  whom  I  had  known  in 
Dreepdaily  many  years  before,  but  who  for  a 
long  season  had  been  hidden  from  the  ränge 
of  my  Observation.  His  name  was  Paul 
Plenderleith,  and  hishistory,  if  written,I  doubt 
not  would  be  as  füll  of  out-of-the-way  ups  and 
downs,  as  that  of  Rob  Roy,  or  George  Bu- 
chnnan,  the  King's  Fool. 

Paul  had  received  a  fair  stock  of  education 

and  scrved  an  apprenticeship  to  a  lawyer  in 

Ayr,  but  never  could  settle  down  to  the  law, 

or  irdeed  to  any  regulär  occupation.     In  his 

time  hc  had  been  a  play-actor,  an  editor  of  a 

ncwspaper,     a    quack    doctor,    a    traveüing 

preacher  of  Mrs.  Buchan's  persuasion,  a  huxter 

of  dead  bodies  to  students  of  anatomy,  and  a 

writer  of  half-pcnny  ballads  which  he  used  to 

sing  himself  through  the  streets.     In  fact,  to 

borrow    the    words  of   glorious    auld  John 

Dryden,  Paul  Plenderleith  was 

*^  A  man  fo  varied  tbat  he  s^emed  to  be 
Not  oue,  but  all  mankiiid's  epitoroe  !'* 

This  universal  genius  did  not  recognize  me, 
for  which  I  was  thankful  not  a  little,  having 
no  ambition  to  be  estcemed  one  of  his  intimates, 
especially  in  the  royal  establishment  of  which 
he  was  now  an  inmate. 

One  thing  was  abundantly  obvious,that  Paul 
had  managed  to  obtain  no  small  influence  and 
ascendancy  over  poor  Peregrine,  No  sooner 
did  the  lattcr  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice  than 
he  stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  what,  I  am 
convinced,  was  going  to  be  a  füll  and  frank 
confession  of  guilf,  and  would  not  utter  a 
Single  additional  word  on  the  subject  of  his 
troubles. 
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As  I  was  leaving  the  ward  I  heard  Plender- 
leith  saying  in  asncering  tone,  "  You  were  just 
parting  your  foot  in  it  1  Why  that  old  swell 
would  have  spltt  upon  you,  os  a  matter  of  con- 
scicnce.  I  ken  weel  tho  nnture  of  these 
Stunkard  West  Country  Whigs!"  In  thus 
spcaking  the  vagabond  did  mo  an  infamous 
wrong  I  If  Wildgoose  had  made  me  bis  confes- 
sor  l  vrould  sooner  have  ridden  to  my  grave  on  a 
red  hotsalainander,and  shod  with  the  bootikens 
of  Ciavers,  than  have  b^lrayed  the  confidence 
bestowed  upon  mo ! 

On  ihe  morning  of  the  trial  the  Dominie, 
Quinten  Quill  and  the  recorder  of  this  veri table 
history,  proceeded  immediately  after  an  early 
breakfast  to  the  GM  Bailey^  and  through  the 
instrumentality  of  our  legal  companion  who 
was  weel  known  to  all  the  door-keepe-'P, 
sacceeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  where  vre  could 
See  and  hcar  every thing  to  the  best  advantage. 
Quinten  was  acquainted  with  the  prisoner, 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings.  Of  the  chances  of  that  result  being 
favoumble,  he  spoke  in  vcry  gloomy  terms. 
**  Would  you  believe  it,"  quoth  he,  "  that  the 
foQlish  fellow  has  declined  to  retain  a  counsel 
to  conduct  liis  defcnce  I"     "  Perchance,"  sug- 

fe  Jtcd  the  Dominie,  "  he  lacked  the  means — 
wish  I  had  thought  about  that  in  time!" 
"  You  nocd  not  reproach  yourself  on  that 
score,"  rctiirne  l  Mr.  Quill,  "  because  to  my 
ccrtain  knowlcdi^e  he  rcccived  thirty  guineas 
last  night  from  his  late  employer,  liUtestring, 
being  the  balanco  of  bis  salary.  I  implored 
him  almost  upon  my  bended  knees  to  give  a 
feo  to  Scarlett,  bat  in  vain.  Ile  said  that  he 
had  a  better  use  forhis  tifi^  than  to  throw  it 
away  (or  a  few  dozen  words!  More  pre- 
post<5rou3  conduct  I  never  heard  oC  Why, 
the  min  richly  deserves  to  be  scrag;Ted  for  his 
unpardonablo  folly."  Quinten  spoke  with  an 
Indignation  which  plainly  demonstrated  that 
the  guilt  of  robbury  was  comparativcly  trivial, 
when  weighed  agiinst  the  sin  of  a  man  going 
to  trial  with  money  in  his  purse,  and  yet 
lacking  tho  Services  of  a  Gamaliel !  It  was 
not  O'.ily  a  wanton  temptingof  providence,  but 
a  slight  shown  to  the  legal  profession. 

*'  You  seem  to  have  a  vcry  high  opinion  of 
Scarlett,"  rcraarked  Mr.  Paumie. 

**  I  have,"  said  Quinten.  "  I  le  ha«?  a  wonder- 
ful  art  in  raanaging  a  Jury,  and  leading  them 
to  take  an  interest  almost  a^  great  as  his  own, 
in  tlie  fortunes  of  his  dient  for  the  time  being. 
Scarlett*s  weight  with  the  Court  and  Jury  was 
well  describud  by  the  senior  partner  of  our 
house,  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  being  "  equal 
to  a  ihirteeath  Jaryman .'" 

**  I  will  give  you  an  illustration,"  continued 
Mr.  Quill,  **of  the  artistic  manner  in  which 
this  great  plcadcr  does  his  work,  and  the 
anxiety  he  fcels  for  the  success  of  the  cause  he 
advooatcs.  Last  year  he  had  occasion  to 
<Jefend  a  gentlera an  of  rank  and  fortune  against 
a  Charge  of  an  atrocioui  descriptioo.    He  had  ' 


performed  his  part  with  even  more  than  his 
accustomed  zcal  and  skill.  As  soon  as  the 
Judge  had  summed  up,  Scarlett  tied  up  his 
papers  deliberately,  and  with  a  face  smiling 
and  easy,  but  carefully  turned  towards  tho 
Jury,  he  rose  and  said  loud  enough  to  bo 
generally  heard,  that  he  was  engaged  to  dinner, 
and  in  so  clear  a  case  there  was  no  occasion 
for  him  to  wait  what  must  be  the  certain 
event  He  then  retired  deliberately,  bowing 
to  the  Court  The  prosecuting  counsel  were 
astonished  at  the  excess  of  confidence,  or  as 
some  would  have  called  it,  of  effrontery ;  nor 
was  it  lost  upon  ihe  Jury,  who  began  their 
deliberations.  About  half  an  hour  after  this, 
I  had  occasion  to  leave  the  Court,  to  convey 
a  paper  to  a  Barrister,  and  what  do  you  think 
I  discovered  ?  There  behind  the  door,  stood 
Scarlett,  who  had  taken  his  departure  with  so 
much  confidence  and  fearlessness,  trembling 
viith  anxiety,  his  face  the  colour  of  his  brie^ 
and  awaiting  the  result  of  the  clearest  case  in 
the  worldfVfiih  the  most  breathlesssuspence  !"♦ 
Uere  our  communing  wasbrought  to  a  close, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Judge,  and  the  Court 
having  been  duly  constituted,  Orders  were 
issued  for  the  appearance  of  Peregrine  Wild- 
goose, wbose  case  was  the  first  upon  the  black 
list  of  that  day. 

I  could  not  but  pity  the  unhappy  stripling, 
as  he  made  hLs  entry  into  that  crowded  hall, 
filled  as  it  was  with  glowering  busy  bodies, 
who  had  come  there  to  glean  di Version  from 
his  shame  and  anxiety.  It  has  aye  Struck  me 
that  there  is  something  dismally  heartless  in 
human  beings  extracting  pleasure  from  tho 
suffjrings  of  their  erring  brethren.  T  never 
could  behold  without  a  scunner  of  disgust, 
men  and  women  pretending  to  common 
humanity,  gazing  with  gloating  een  upon  a 
trembling  wretch,  whose  life  hung  upon  the 
word  to  be  uttered  by  twelve  frail  mortals  like 
himself;  and  scanning  e^ery  twist  and  thraw 
of  the  pitiful  object's  haggard  face  assome  ch*- 
cumstance  of  pecuHar  aggravation  is  given 
in  cvidcnce  against  him !  We  speak  of  the 
Indian  savage  dancing  and  singing  around  tho 
roasted  limbs  of  his  tortured  captive,  but  in 
my  humble  opinion  it  is  but  the  toss  up  of  a 
bawbeo  between  him  and  the  amateurs  m 
criminal  trials !  The  agonies  of  the  mind  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  agonies  of  the  body,  and 
if  the  frequenters  of  our  justiciary  courts  stuck 
feathers  in  their  ears,  and  painted  their 
noses  with  red  lead  and  yeilow  ochre,  they 
would  present  a  mair  appropriate  appearance 
then  when  garbed  in  civilized  linen  and 
Christian  broadcloth ! 

But  my  feelings  are  seducing  me  from  my 
text,  as  the  unctuous  Mr.  Blattergowl  observes 
when  he  has  made  a  digression  of  three  qnar- 
ters  of  an  hour  from  the  topic  ho  is  handling ! 


•  Qninlen  must  have  cnmmuaicated  ihe  nbove  aiiccdote 
to  the  Law  Review,  as  it  U  lo  be  met  wilh  iu  ihe  paget  x>f 
thul  jouriiai. — Ep.  A.  A.  AI. 
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The  trial  proceeded,  and  verily»  to  all  human  ] 
appearance,  it  seemcd  as  if  the  fate  of  the  ac- 
cuRed  would  bc  decided  cre  the  day  wasmuch 
older.  With  an  accuracy  which  made  my  hcart 
Eick,  the  witncsses  cstablishcd  the  facts  nar- 
rated  above,  and  at  length  the  prosecuting 
counsel  sat  down  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  de- 
ciaring  that  in  so  clcar  a  case  he  would  not 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Jury,  by  making 
any  comment  or  Observation  upon  the  decisive 
proofe  which  hc  had  given  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  **  If  Peregrine  "VVildgoose,"  he  re- 
inarked,  as  a  concluding  flourish — "leavcs 
that  dock,  except  to  the  condemned  cell»  then 
assuredly  evcry  convict  who  has  rendered  up 
his  life  upon  the  scaffold,  is  a  martyr,  and  the 
hanpman  is  the  most  notorious  murdcrer  in 
Christendom !" 

Just  &s  the  Judge  was  Clearing  his  throat, 
in  Order  to  Charge  the  Jury,  the  Governor  of 
Newgate  entered  the  Court  in  a  hurry,  and 
craved  liberty  to  communicate  a  circumstance 
which  had  just  transpired  in  the  jail.  Per- 
mission  being  granted,  the  ofBcial  stated  that 
one  of  the  prisoners  had  been  in  a  State  ofin- 
tense  excitement  and  distress  since  the  com- 
roencement  of  Wildgoose's  trial,  and  at  this 
Tery  moment  was  yelling  out  without  inter- 
mission,  that  if  convicted,  an  innocent  man's 
blood  would  be  shed,  as  he  could  clcarly  de- 
monstrate,  if  placcd  in  the  witness-boz. 

After  a  world  of  deliberation,  and  a  wcary- 
fu'  hunting-up  of  precedents,  as  they  callcd 
thcm,  in  law-books,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  fluttering  prison-bird  should  be  brought 
from  his  cage,  and  examined  touching  what 
he  knew  of  the  c^se  in  band. 

Up  to  this  time  Peregrine  had  prcserved 
his  composure  in  a  wonderful  roanner,  but 
no^  his  nerve  and  smeddum  appeared  to  be 
fast  evaporating,  like  dew  on  the  bosom  of  a 
primrose,  when  exposed  to  a  midsummer  sun. 
Ilis  gills  got  white  as  pipe-clay,  and  if  a  turn- 
key  had  not  seasonably  supported  him,  he 
would  have  sank  down  upon  the  floor,  helpless 
as  a  sack  of  oatmeal.  Beholding  his  prcdica- 
mcnt,  the  Judge,  who  was  eating  a  bun  and 
rcading  the  newspapers,  ccnsiderately  ordered 
the  pi  i.soner  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon,  and  a 
tumblcr  of  wine  and  water,  to  invigorate  his 
in  ward  and  out  ward  man. 

And  here  I  cannot  hclp  taking  up  my  para- 
ble  figainst  the  barbarous  and  utterly  idiotical 
practice,  which  prevails  in  benighttd  England, 
of  compelling  an  accused  pcrson  to  stand  upon 
his  foct  when  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  trial 
for  life  or  dcath  I  It  is  the  boast  of  our  laws 
tbnt  a  man  is  to  be  accountcd  innocent  tili  his 
guilt  is  proved,  and  yct,  with  monstrous  con- 
trariety  to  thisraaxiin,  a  prisoncr  isdenied  the 
poor  solaccment  of  a  scat  when  his  case  is  un- 
der  invcstigation  !  In  civiUzod  Scotlnnd  mat- 
ters arc  ordered  in  a  much  more  rational  and 
humane  matter.  It  is  there  wisely  considered 
that  if  ever  an  individual  requires  to  have  his 


wits  fully  about  him,  andto  be  sayed  msfaras 
possible  from  personal  fatigue,  it  is  when  tho 
question  of  his  life  or  liberty  is  under  discm- 
sion.  Acting  on  this  rule  he  is  allowcd  to  be 
seated  from  the  commencement  of  his  trial  to 
tho  close  thereof,  an  arrangcracnt  in  accor- 
dance'with  common  scnseand  common  juMice. 
I  trnst  that  the  Englishers  will  have  grace 
given  ihem  to  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
their  North  British  brethren,  and  abolish  a 
usage  which  would  have  cast  an  additionil 
gloom  upon  the  mirkest  of  the  dark  ages ! 

By  this  time  the  mysterious  tenant  of  New- 
gate had  arrivcd  in  Court,  and  without  delay 
he  was  ushered  into  the  pulpit  from  which  te3- 
tifiers  gave  their  evidence.  A  single  glance 
at  this  pei-sonage  certiorated  me  that  he  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  Jack  of  all 
disrcputable  tradcs,  Paul  Plendcrleith,  though 
assuredly  he  prcsented  a  much  more  rcFpecta- 
ble  appearance  than  when  I  saw  him  last.  Ho 
was  dressed  in  a  deccnt  suit  of  blaok,  with 
white  cravat  to  match,  and  altogcthcr  bad  a 
strong  flavour  of  one  of  the  more  orthodox  cx- 
amplcs  of  open  air  preachcrs! 

Being  duly  sworn  and  admonished  to  teil  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  Mr.  Plender- 
leith  unfolded  an  ccclesiastical  looking  cambric 
handkerchicf,  and  commcnced  his  narration, 
or  rather  I  should  say  his  confcs-Mons,  With 
many  a  hollow  groan,  and  multiform  cxposures 
of  the  whites  of  his  eycs,  he  declared  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  was  as  innocent  of  the  of- 
fence  laid  tohiscbargc  as  the  habe  whofse  pri- 
mary  squall  had  been  uttered  that  blcsscd 
morning!  "lalone  am  the  guilty  wrctch!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  Instigated  by  the  Enemt  I 
put  forth  my  band,  smote  Mr.  Ilaman  Ilarris 
to  the  gfound,  and  took  from  his  person  the 
pocket-book  replcte  with  lucre,  which  had  ex- 
citcd  the  cupidity  of  my  evil  naturel'*  Paul 
went  on  to  narrate  how  that  overcome  with 
terror  at  what  he  had  done,  and  drcading  the 
consequences  of  detection  he  had  dropped  the 
Stolen  propcrty  into  the  pocket  of  the  ciultlesa 
lamb  now  in  tribulation  for  the  backsliding  of 
another,  and  made  his  escnpe  without  being 
observed  by  any  one,  "  Since  that  moment, 
Said  the  remorseful  Plendcrleith  in  conclusion, 
"  I  \  avenever  known  a  sirglc  moment's  peare 
ofmind.  My  conscicnce  h&s  been  as  uneaty 
as  the  back  ofanewly  floggcd  dcserter  cov- 
ered  with  a  blister  of  Spanish  flies !  By  ni^ht 
and  by  day  a  thousand  voiccs  are  sbrieking: 
out  murchrer  in  my  nu*nd*s  ear,  and  sV.ou'd 
the  excellent  youth,  now  sitting  in  the  dock, 
perish  for  my  fault,  I  shall  go  mad  with  hor- 
rour  and  dcspair !" 

This  Story  creatcd  a  profound  impressjon 
upon  the  vast  majority  of  the  hearers  thereof, 
more  cspecially  as  it  was  delivered  with  mach 
eftcct,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  speaker's  prac- 
tice as  a  stage-playcr.  Even  the  %r\m.  old 
Judge  appeared  to  be  touched,  and  such 
of  the  Jarymen  as    pofisessed   sna£f'boxes 
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pot  them  uuder  frequent  contribution,  and 
Bnifiled  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  smitten 
with  colds  in  the  uppcr  stories  of  thcir  taber- 
nacles ! 

The  prosecuting  counsel,  however,  a  kiln- 
dried  creature,  who  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
Btcepcd  in  suspicion  from  his  nativity,  was  not 
so  easily  satisfied.  He  examined  and  cross- 
ezamined  the  weeping  Paul,  (for  a  perfcct 
^>ate  of  tears  was  now  issuing  from  the 
optics  of  that  gentleman,)  as  thoroughly  as  a 
careful  thrashcr  sifts  a  parcel  6f  wheat  with 
his  flail  In  no  material  point  did  the  volun- 
tary  witnesa  break  down,  orniake  a  false  step. 
He  detailed  minutely,  circumstances  which 
had  been  swom  to  in  Cou^,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  prcsent  during  the  trial,  even  describing 
the  dress  worn  by  Haman  Harris,  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  pocket-book,  and  the  pre- 
cise  hoiir  at  which  the  assauU  and  robbery 
had  taken  place. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  chronicle 
the  upshot  After  a  few  words  for  form*s 
Bake  by  the  Judgc,  the  Jury  laid  their  heads 
together  for  six  seconds,  and  returned  a  ver- 
dict  of  NOT  GüiLTY,  amidst  a  perfcct  whirlwind 
of  cheers !  Peregrine  Wildgoosc  lefl  the  dock 
as  innocent  as  the  laws  of  his  country  could 
make  him,  and  Paul  was  committcd  upon  the 
spot,  to  stand  his  trial  in  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple  of  days,  for  the  capital  felony  of  which 
he  had  accused  himself 

The  patience  of  my  reader  would  be  clean 
exhausted  if  I  detailed  at  large,  the  meeting  of 
Wildgoose  and  his  Nancy  after  this  miraculoua 
tum  in  their  affairs.  Suffice  to  say  that  "  their 
felicity^^  as  the  Dominie  expressed  it,  "  woa 
prqfound  as  the  Atlantic^  and  altitudlnous  as 
the  Andes.  ReUnting  fortune  smiled  upon 
'  the  pairy  and  the  eushat  doos  of  Venus  fanned 
thsm  with  their  siUerized  pinions  /" 

"When  the  first  transports  of  their  exultation 
had  sobered  down,  and  the  efFervescence  had 
Bubsidcd  from  the  tankard  of  their  happi- 
ness,  poor  Paul's  countenance  became  over- 
ca»t  wilh  the  mists  of  despondency.  As  I 
had  conjoctured,  the  fortune  upon  which  hc 
was  calculating  had  been  contingcnt  upon  the 
result  of  the  lottery,  and,  with  raany  grievous 
sighs,  he  confessed  to  his  sweetheart  that  the 
cypher  0  expressed  all  his  worldly  means  and 
estate! 

Just  as  the  devoted  Nancy  was  beginning 
to  Protest  that  sho  was  willing  to  share  his  lot 
even  with  the  above-mentioncd  impalpable 
capital,  the  young  man,  who,  on  the  night  of 
the  robbery,  had  proclaimcd  the  drawing  of 
the  blanks,  craved  and  obtaincd  an  audicnce. 
With  much  self-roproach,  ho  declared  that 
the  Statement  which  he  thcn  ronde  was  nothing 
but  a  First  of  April  hoax  !  Not  tili  the  very 
morning  of  the  trial  had  the  award  of  destiny 
been  givcn,  and  the  result  was  a  prize  of  Ten 
Thousand  Pounds  to  the  now  independent 
and  thoroughly  happy  Wildgoose  I 


Mr.  Paumie  and  myself  made  a  point  of 
being  present  at  the  Old  Baiiey,  when  Paul 
Plenderleith  was  brought  np  for  trial.  Contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  all  prcsent,  hc  put  in  a 
plca  of  ffot  Guilty,  and  the  case  was  pro- 
ceeded  with.  The  sarae  witnesses  wcre  exa- 
mined who  had  before  given  their  testimony, 
but  not  one  of  them  could  swear  to  the  identity 
of  the  prisoner,  or  in  the  slightest  degree 
couple  him  with  the  offence!  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  threw  his  wig  upon  the 
ground,  and  danced  upon  it  with  cven-down 
rage ;  the  Judge  growled  like  a  bear  with  the 
gout,  whose  sorest  toe  had  been  trespassed 
upon — but  all  in  vain  I  It  was  impossible  to 
conyict  the  knave  upon  his  own  uncorrobor- 
ated  confessioD,  and  a  jury  of  his  countrymen 
absolvcd  him  from  guilt,  which  shortly  before 
he  had  acknowledged  in  that  very  Chamber  l 

As  Wildgoose  has  long  been  gathered  to 
his  fiithers,  I  may  mention  that  he  admitted 
to  me,  after  the  preceding  passages  had  oc- 
curred,  that  he  really  had  knocked  down 
Haman  Harris,  and  deprived  him  of  his  money. 
He  did  so  under  the  excitement  of  tcmporary 
insanity,  believing,  as  indeed  was  the  fact,  that 
his  niin  was  attributable  to  that  individual. 
In  the  most  solemn  manner,  however»  he  pro- 
tested  that  he  never  would  have  made  use  of 
the  ill-gained  gear,  but  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  it,  when  apprehendcd. 

When  in  Newgate  he  communicatcd  his  po- 
sition  to  Mr.  Plenderleith,  and  that  ingenious 
gentleman  had  covcnantcd,  for  the  sum  of 
thirty  guineas,  to  get  him  out  of  the  perilous 
prcdicament  He  made  Peregrine  repeat  to 
him  every  circumstance  connected  with  th© 
crime,  sifting  him  like  a  witness,  in  ordcr  that 
not  a  fragment  might  be  left  untold.  Thus 
primed,  he  chalked  out  his  line  of  campaign, 
and  the  result  thereof,  is  it  not  ^^Vitten  in  tho 
foregoing  Chronicle  of  Dreepdaily  f 


THE  SOADOW  OF  THE  GROSS. 

BT   A   POOB   MAN. 

How  many  are  the  complaints  of  the  poor  f 
What  desirca  they  have  for  wealth  or  advance- 
ment  in  their  social  position  1  How  bitter  the  feel- 
ing  ihat  they  must  toil  and  slave,  and  even  then, 
their  hard  eamed  gnina  barely  affording  them  and 
their  famiües  a  subsistance,  whilst  their  labour  and 
the  sweat  of  their  brows,  pour  treasures  into  the 
coiTers  of  the  rieh.  **  It  might  be  endured'*  some 
cry,  "  werc  we  alone  in  the  world,  but  we  havo 
cur  wives  and  children,  our  aged  parcnts  to  care 
for,  how  c&n  we  clothe  and  foed  them  ?  Should 
we  fall  sick,  starvation  thrcatens.  Oh !  we  must 
early  train  our  infants  up  to  toil  and  BufTering,  and 
view  their  over-ta«ked,  ha!f-clad  frames  Binking 
prematurcly  to  the  grave."  Thus  di^content  entere 
their  abode,  and  a  discontented  poor  man  is  a 
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most  clan};crouB  creature.  He  becomesa  lereller 
and  a  r  cpublicati,  cries  out  for  universal  suflfrage, 
talks  of  cqual  rights,  or  perhaps  worse  than  all, 
advocatcs  Socialism,  and  tbere  are  many,  keenob- 
senrers  of  tho  workings  of  the  human  mind,  who 
are  everready  toinipartaspiritofrcbellion,  andto 
feed  into  a  flaroe  by  pemicious  tracts  the  smoul- 
dering  embers  of  strife  that  lie  concealed  in  the 
unhappy  ono's  heart 

I  am  a  stroug,  and  was  once  a  happy  man,  liv- 
ing  in  the  quiet  and  retired  village  of  Hammark, 
■carce  thirty  miles  from  Toronto,  the  great  and 
bustling  city  whose  wants  our  unpretending  ham- 
let  in  part  supplied.  Hammark,  before  an  enter- 
prising  merchant  established  bis  woolen  factory  on 
the  brook  that  wound  round  our  meadows,  was  as 
secluded  a  spot  as  one  who  courted  solitude  could 
desire;  but  when  the  busy  wheels  were  set  in 
motion  by  the  running  stream,  and  the  dank  and 
oonstant  hum  of  tho  cornplicated  machinery  reacb- 
ed  the  ears  of  the  astounded  rillagers,  admiration 
■eizcd  on  their  souls.  Here  these  bitherto  apa- 
thetic  country  folks  found  a  near  and  ready  sale 
for  their  wool  and  at  an  incrcased  price ;  for  be- 
fore, the  pedlar  or  wandering  trader  truly  ßeeced 
them.  And  now  their  sons  and  daughters  thought 
the  "  mill,"  as  they  called  it,  the  highway  to  tot- 
tune;  we  all  sought  emplo^ment  thcrc,  I  among 
the  othcrs,  and  many  of  us  werc  received. 

I  was  accountcd  a  clever  youth,  and  quickly 
leamcd  the  art  of  weaving.  It  was  a  proud  day 
for  me  when  my  articies  of  apprenticcship  ex- 
pired,  and  the  oversccr,  congratulatiiig  me  on  my 
skill  as  a  workman,  placed  me  immediately  on 
high  wages.  I  could  now  marry  Caroline,  a  bright 
and  Fparküng  girl  whom  I  bad  loved  from  a  boy. 
Beautiful  Carry  1  Alas,  why  was  I  dostined  to  be- 
hold thy  cheek  pale,  thy  brilliant  eye  become 
dim,  thy  joyfui,  animatcd  character,  happy  dispo- 
sition  yield  to  the  withering  influence  of  poT. 
erty,  to  become  a  wretched  discontented  being. 
The  first  days  of  our  love  were  as  sunny  and  un- 
elouded  as  the  opening  days  of  spring;  withsmiles 
we  haiied  the  early  dawn,  and  with  a  smile  we  re- 
tired at  eve,  blessed  and  blessing  each,  tbe  other. 
Children,  dear  bonds  of  union,  graced  our  horoe 
their  gambols  were  our  pride.  We  saw  in  them 
ourselves  reproduced ;  **  George/*  bis  mother  said, 
'*  had  all  the  cnergy  and  talent  of  bis  father,^  and 
if  he  had,  I  certainly  saw  in  him  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  mother,  and  so  with  the  others. 

At  length  seven  yoars  had  flown  by — a  change 
took  place ;  they  said  the  times  were  hard  and 
reduced  our  wages.  Again,  some  iraprovements 
were  mado  in  tho  machinery,  and  half  of  the  em- 
ployed,  were  diäbanded.    The  stniggle  now  conk  I 


menced,  yet  I  held  my  place ;  I  had  to  1 
hard.  I  believe  I  was  looked  upon  as  ptrt  and 
parcel  of  the  works,  a  üving  piece  of  mechantm, 
whose  moti ve  power  was  money  instead  of  steam ; 
and  as  economy  of  fuel  is  an  object  to  be  attaincd 
where  steam  is  used,  so  economy  of  moneT  b 
equally  desirable  where  man  is  employed.  Thos 
I  became  restless,  peevisb,  cross ;  my  wife  syn- 
pathized  and  inveighed  against  tbe  tyraots  whote 
slaves  we  were.  Our  children,  there  were  three 
of  them,  and  the  eldest  only  six,  were  neglected  ; 
instead  of  being  dean  and  tidy,  they  appeared  tt 
our  table  begrimmed  with  dirt,  their  dothes  in 
rags,  it  was  troublesome  to  look  after  them.  We 
were  not  Singular  in  our  misfortuoes;  paupen 
filled  the  bitherto  bustling  village,  and  the  autho- 
rities  talked  of  a  poor-house.  But  why  dwell  on 
our  wretchedness?  another  day,  and  our  cup  was 
filled  to  overfiowing.  Going  to  my  work,  I  fuond 
the  **  mill "  was  closed,  a  heavy  failure  bad  taken 
place,  and  we  were  ruined. 

Is  there  justice  in  the  world  ?  Why  should  we 
suffer  and  starve,  because  a  rieh  man  falls. 
There  are  plenty  to  commiserate  with  him,  to 
condole  with  his  misfortuncs,  to  render  him  aid 
in  Order  that  he  may  extricate  himself  from  his 
difficulties ;  but  his  Fervants,  poor  fellowa,  they 
had  a  good  timo  of  it,  and  I  dare  say  took  care  to 
feathcr  their  nedts.  I  cursed  the  rieh,  I  cursed 
their  wants,  and  in  my  madness  I  cursed  the  eartk 
and  the  poor  who  administered  to  their  wants, 
and  then  I  cursed  myself.  My  wife  did  not  escape ; 
and  she,  0  horrorl  retumcd  thccursc.  Yet  still 
I  loved  her,  our  grievances  were  routual,  and 
though  disbelievers  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  our 
Supreme  Ruleis  we  thought  we  might  fight  tbe 
battle  against  fate  and  win  the  day.  After  a 
monthV  idleness,  casting  about  what  we  shoakl 
do,  it  was  at  last  determined  that  I  had  better 
seek  the  city,  and  there  perchance  I  might  find 
employment.  Tenderly  bidding  mv  friends  fare- 
well,  I  tore  myself  from  wife  and  children. 

The  city  (I  had  never  yet  been  in  one)  was 
approached  by  a  long  and  dusty  highway ;  tbe 
green  fields,  bounded  on  either  sidc  by  open  wood 
fences,  formed  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  duU 
and  sombre  road  that  wound  between  tlicm.  Tet 
the  contrast  was  at  times  painful,  for  I  thought  I 
saw  before  me  the  rieh. and  poor.  However,  I 
trudged  manfully  on,  striving  to  cast  aside  au 
gloomy  thoughta,  picturing  to  myself  the  roighly 
city  to  whlch  I  was  bound.  Surely  a  place  whercin 
80  many  lived  would  afford  employment  for  <m* 
more.  Then  I  considered  what  I  should  do ;  no 
doubt  I  would  grow  rieh ;  ah  well !  that  is  pleasant. 

But  a  soreness  in  my  feet  and  aching  limbs  ad- 
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Tised  a  rest ;  I  would  seek  a  sbady  spot  beneath 
the  hedge  and  eat  the  food  I  carried.  A  lane  led 
from  tbe  road,  and,  sauntering  up  it,  I  came  to  a 
wicket  which  opened  into  a  meadow,  whore  a 
dozen  merry  lads  and  lasses  wcre  busy  roaking 
hay ;  and  near  the  wicket  stood  a  man,  tbe  over- 
■eer  I  supposed  him,  hiin  I  asked  permission  to 
Step  inside,  and  rest  myself  beneath  soroe  shady 
tree,  and  eat  my  scanty  meal.  He  assented  at 
ODce,  and,  hastening  up,  unlatched  the  gate  to 
adniit  me,  saying  I  looked  weary,  and  aaking  how 
£u>  I  had  walked. 

*'  From  Hammark,  sir,  and  seeking  the  city  for 
work.** 

"  Yott  haye  yet  far  to  walk,  night  will  overtake 
yon  on  your  journey ;  but  if  you  will,  you  can 
rest  here  tili  the  morrow,  and  afler  breakfast  you 
can  renew  your  way." 

I  thanked  him,  and  passing  on,  feit  gratefal  for 
his  kindness.  It  was  a  poor  man^a  hospitality 
offered  to  a  poorer  man.  Selecting  a  wide-spread- 
ing  beech,  I  stretched  myself  beneath  its  greatful 
sbade.  The  ringing  laugh  of  the  merry  hay- 
makers,  the  joyous  song  of  some  tiny  bird,  the 
mstling  leaves  mored  by  tho  gentle  breeze,  feil 
pleaaantly  on  my  ear.  My  meal  finished,  I  re- 
clined  my  head  against  the  tree,  gazing  on  the 
scene  before  me.  It  was  ono  I  had  öden  viewed 
belbre ;  but  never  with  such  feelings  of  admira- 
tion.  How  beautiful  is  naturel  Exhausted,  I 
dosed  my  eyes  and  slept. 

I  was  awakened  by  some  one  touching  me  on 
the  Shoulder,  saymg,  **Why  tarry  ye  here?" 
Wearily,  I  tumed,  and  with  half-opened  eycs 
looked  on  him  who^had  disturbed  me.  Bending 
over  me,  I  saw  a  figure  of  stem  and  threatening 
aspect,  but  it  was  not  the  face  of  mortal  man. 
I  intuitively  feit  this  and  gazed  with  terror  on  the 
▼kion  which  paled  and  faded  into  thin  air«  while 
a  Toice  as  if  from  heaven  cried  out,  "  Arise  !*' 

Wbat  a  change  I  The  green  meadows,  fields, 
hedges,  all  had  disappeared,  and  around  me 
stretched  as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  bound- 
less  sea  of  sand  I  Not  a  shrub,  or  an  unevenncss 
in  the  surfiice  interrupted  the  view.  In  dismay 
I  tumed  to  where  the  tree,  beneath  whose  shade 
I  rested,  stood ;  and  behold  a  large  wooden  cross 
oocnpied  its  place.  Could  I  be  dreaming,  or  was 
I  mad,  or  worse  still,  was  it  all,  horrible  reality  ? 
For  some  moments  Stupor  preyented  me  realizing, 
to  the  utmost  extent,  my  desolate  condition ;  and 
when  recovering  myself,  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  my  lot  crushed  me.  I  bccame  for  a  time  a 
raving  madman.  **  Vile  cross,"  I  cried,  "  emblem 
of  soffering  and  death !  Dost  thou  stand  there 
to  witaess  in  mo  a  death  less  endurable  than  if 


nailed  to  thy  accursed  form  V  and  I  smote  it  with 
my  band,  and  spat  on  it.  "  What  are  you?  A 
gibbet  ?  Ay  more  than  a  gibbet,  for  you  torture 
before  you  kill.  Poweiless  to  save,  wherefore 
appearest  thou  unless  in  mockcry  of  my  suffer- 
ings  ?"  I  threw  myself  on  the  sand,  and  in  my 
impotent  rage  kicked  at  the  cross  with  my  feet, 
as  if  I  would  batter  it  down ;  but  it  remained  ßrm 
as  if  placed  on  a  rock,  though  to  me  its  only  Sup- 
port appeared  to  be  the  shifWng  sands.  At  last 
the  folly  of  my  conduct  Struck  me ;  wherefore 
waste  time  in  giving  vent  to  useless  expressiong 
of  rage ;  rather  let  me  seek  escape  from  the  dan- 
gers with  which  I  was  surrounded  while  it  is  yet 
Day ;  for  by  and  by  the  Night  cometh— aye,  from 
the  Grave  there  is  no  escape.  I  started  to  roy 
feet  with  this  thought,  and  casting  a  parling 
glance  towards  the  cross,  saw  at  the  foot  thereo^ 
what  had  hitherto  escaped  my  Observation,  viz., 
two  small  loaves  and  a  flask  of  water.  With  joy 
I  seized  on  these  and  feit  thankfulness  in  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  broken  the  flask  or  buried 
the  loaves  in  the  sand,  during  my  insane  attempts 
on  the  cross.  I  feit,  too,  a  cortain  lightness,  a 
buoyancy  of  spirit  as  I  tasted  the  water,  for  it 
was  cold  and  clear,  and  moet  refreshing.  I  set 
off,  then  paused,  whither  should  I  go  ?  What 
guido  had  I?  What  to  follow  ?  The  sun  sink- 
ing  in  the  west  shone  füll  on  my  face.  Yes,  Fll 
follow  thee,  0  sunt  be  thou  my  gnide  and 
saviour !  I  knelt  to  it.  A  blast  of  wind  came, 
ßweeping  o'er  the  dcsert,  clouds  of  sand  were 
lifted  high  andhurried  on  towards  me,  which  now 
hurled  into  my  face,  pricked  and  cut  my  skin.  I  was 
forced  tolay  me  down  and  wait  tili  the  fury  of  the 
winds  had  passed.  Nothing  daunted,  I  rose, 
hailing  the  sun  with  a  joyous  shout,  and  rushed  on 
towards  it.  Again  anothor  storm  of  sand  swcpt 
o*er  me ;  again  I  pursued  my  course,  but  again  I 
was  irapeded,  and  so  a  founh,  and  fifth,  and  sixth 
time,  tili  at  last,  in  despair,  I  was  forced  to  tum 
and  flee  before  it.  I  found  myself,  again  at  tho 
foot  of  the  cross. 

"  Since,  0  Sun,  the  laws  that  guide  thy  course 
cannot,  through  thee,  guide  me,  let  chance  decide 
my  way.'*  Then^goliig  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
paces  from  the  cross.  I  bound  my  eyes  up  with  a 
bandage,  and  turning  round  twice  or  thrlce,  com- 
menced  my  journey.  At  the  very  first  Step,  I 
stumbled  and  feil ;  what  could  have  tripped  me, 
I  knew  not ;  in  the  piain  all  had  appeared  to  me 
smooth  and  level.  Resolutely,  with  my  eyes 
veiled,  I  rose  to  proceed  ;  but  again  I  stumbled. 
So,  afler  many  falls  whi^h  cut  and  bruised  me 
much,  I  desisted,  lest  perchance  the  flask  I  car- 
ried should  be  broken,  and  the  watcr  spilt. 
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I  now  unbouud  my  eyes,  and  found  royself  on 
the  very  spot  from  wheuce  I  started ;  and,  won* 
derful,  the  san,  which  I  thought  must  by  this 
iime  have  set,  was  still  high  abore  the  horizon. 
I  was  eure  that  I  had  been  for  many  hours  wan- 
dering  about ;  jet  it  was  still  daylight.  I  sat  me 
down  aud  ate  soine  bread,  and  drank  of  the  water. 
Astonishing  discovery  I  I  noticed  ray  bettle  still 
füll,  and  my  bread  undiininished.  At  first  I  fan- 
cied  it  a  deliision ;  but  remembering  I  had  eaten 
largely  of  the  bread,  and  had  drank  more 
than  once  from  the  flask,  I  became  oonvinced 
that  it  was  a  miracle  performed  in  my  behalf. 
If  at  the  cross  I  picked  up  such  treasures,  then 
let  mc  return»  for  it  must  be  good.  With  a  feel- 
ing  of  repentance  at  my  heart  I  went  and  rested 
myseir  at  its  base.  A  peaceful  calm  camo 
o*er  my  spirit,  and  confidence,  uuknown  before, 
«prung  up  within  me.  **  Why,"  thonght  I,  **  if 
this  cross  yield  me  such  pleasure,  may  it  not 
Bave  f  Yes,"  cried  I,  **  the  Sun  has  failed  me, 
and  so  has  Chance  ;  let  ine  confide  in  Thek  !" 
Tears  started  to  my  eycs,  as  I  embraced  the  cross 
and  kissed  it ;  my  heart  was  füll. 

The  8un  was  appronching  tlie  horizon ;  a  long 
dark  shadow,  the  »hcidow  of  the  eroia^  extended 
o*cr  the  piain,  and— why  had  I  not  discovered  it 
before?— the  path  was  greenl  "  Here  let  me 
walk,  and  " — I  pronounced  a  name,  a  name  that 
I  never  uttered  since  a  child  at  my  mother's 
knee,  save  in  curslng — "  and  God  be  my  Guide  I" 
Eager  to  follow  this  new  path  I  once  more  started 
to  my  feet,  and,  blessing  the  cross,  set  forth. 

The  way  was  certainly  easy  and  pleasant  to 
trcad ;  the  further  I  walked  the  happier  I  feit ; 
rejoicing  I  struggied  on,  for  I  was  still  fearful  lest 
night  should  overtake  me.  Tuming  back  occa 
sionally  to  see  how  far  the  sun  was  above  the 
carth,  I  alwnys  found  it  just  keeping  abore  the 
crosa,  in  fact  crowning  it,  so  that  rays  of  light  or 
glory  appeared  radiatitig  from  it,  the  cross  itself 
assumiiig  a  bright  and  glorious  appearance.  I 
now  camc  to  wherc  the  arms  of  the  cross  threw  a 
shadow,  one,  on  either  side  of  the  path  o*er  which 
I  journeyed;  and  doubt,  most  unhappy  doubt, 
entered  my  mind.  I  feared  lest  but  one  of  the 
roads  should  release  me,  the  others  leading  to 
destruction.  I  was  inclined  to  continue  directly 
onwarüs,  but  the  uncertainty  of  being  right,caused 
me  to  hcsitate.  To  turn  to  the  right  or  the  left 
was  equally  hazardous.  *'  0 !  Gross,"  whereon  he 
who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world  sufTered  ;  "  indi- 
cate  b}*  a  sign  the  true  path !"  and  I  prostrated  my- 
■elf  to  the  earth.  Again,  I  thought  I  heard  a 
mighty  Toicc,  saying,  "  Arisc!"  and  Standing  by 
me,  I  saw  thB  figure  of  him  who  had  oronsed  me 


from  my  sleep.  I  would  have  seized  hii  band, 
bat  he  waved  me  oiF,  crying,  **Doabter!  chooie 
thy  path." 

Looking,  I  saw  at  the  end  of  each  road,  t  nnabr 
cross  to  that  from  whence  I  started,  each  emittiDg 
rays  cf  glory. 

**  They  are  all  good,''  I  cried,  daspmg  my  handi, 

"Allgoodl"hereplied. 

*'  I  had  a  fecling,  that  there  was  bat  «m  nfii 
path." 

**  There  are  many  paths." 

"Allsafe." 

"  All  safe  with  faith." 

"Withfdithaloner 

"  Without  faith  ye  cannot  be ." 

The  next  word  was  lost,  for  feaiful  shooti  aoi 
yells  as  if  from  the  tormented,  assailcd  my  ear.  I 
was  terrified.  My  companion  had  disappeared! 
Darkness,  a  dense  black  darkness,  sarroonded 
me.  I  must  be  about  to  die ;  the  last  day  tt  at 
band.  I  groping  o'er  the  gronnd,  feit,  with  mj 
band,  the  flask ;  raising  it  to  my  mouth— it  wm 
empty.     "  Lost — lost — lost!"  was  cried  alood. 

**  Yea  lost!     Bare  mercy  on  me." 

"Ho!  yo!  This  way!"  and  I  heard  some 
one  bounding  o*er  the  piain.  They  bare  let  the 
demons  loose  in  my  pursuit!  I  rose  to  fly,  bot 
stumbled  against — the  tree  beneath  which  I  alept. 

Those  who  hare  been  awakened  oat  of  aome 
fearful  dream,  can  only  have  experienced  tbe  fed* 
ing  of  joy  I  feit,  on  finding  myself  still  an  inbabit- 
ant  of  this  world.  It  appears  that  I  had  been 
forgotten,  or  rather,  that  I,  forgetting  myself,  bad 
slept  tili  nightfall.  The  squire  (he  whom  I  bad 
taken  for  the  OTerseer)  askmg  after  me,  it  was  re 
membered  by  some  of  the  hajmakers  that  I  was 
beneath  the  tree  when  they  left  their  woik. 
Search  was  made,  and  I  was  awakened  by  their 
shouts  The  squire,  Sir  Harry  Iden,  had  gireo 
orders*to  see  me  cared  for,  so  a  bed  was  provided 
for  me  in  the  farm-house.  I  did  not  rest  well, 
but  lay  tossing  and  tuming  about,  thinking  orer 
my  dream.  I  was  convinced  that  it  meant  soID^ 
thing  more  than  I  could  understand,  bat  bow  to 
Interpret  it  was  the  difficultv.  Tbe  strangd 
blending  of  realities  also  astonished  me.  Tbe 
cross  occupying  the  place  of  the  tree;  tbe  suo 
which,  in  seiting,  must  hare  shone  directly  in  my 
face ;  the  flask  was  the  bottle  in  which  I  had  ca^ 
ricd  some  milk;  and  the  thought  of  the  flask 
must  have  suggested  to  niy  mind  the  bread  I  bad 
eaten  for  my  dinner.  Again,  the  shouts  of  tbe 
searchers  were  plainly  those  I  had  mistaken  for 
the  wild  cries  of  demons. 

In  the  moming  I  was  told  that  the  Sqobe 
wished  to  see  me,  and  on  going  into  bis  preseooe 
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I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  to  mo.  He  asked 
aboat  me,  roy  emplojment,  of  mj  wife  and  child- 
ren,  and  appeared  to  take  sach  an  knterest  in  mc, 
Ihat  I  could  not  forbear'  rclating  my  viaion.  He 
listened  atteDtively,  and  when  I  finished,  be  took 
me  bj  the  band,  saying — 

**  Tour  drcam  has  besn  a  good  one,  appty  it ; 
•nd,  beüere  me,  you  will  prosper.** 

**  But  boir,  8ir,  can  I  ever  prosper  ?  The  p<wr 
depend  on  tbe  rieh  ;  we  are  their  slaves." 

**Nay,  nay,**  he  kindly  replied,  **  we  depend 
on  eacb  other,  and  we  are  not  slaves,  except  when 
we  are  discontented,  and  then  we  are  slaves  to 
cur  diacontent'* 

*'  How  can  we,  tbe  poor,  aroid  being  discon- 
tented f* 

"  W«,'*  be  answered  witb  empbasis,  "inust 
walk  in  the  *  Shadow  of  the  Gross  ;*  there  will  we 
only  Icarn  tnie  bappiness,  and  to  be  bappy  we 
most  be  contented  witb  our  lot." 

**  Then,  sir,  1*11  return  to  Hammark  and  leam 
contentment" 

**  Do  so.    All  rirtues  spring  from  this  one. 

I  retumcd  to  Hammark ;  and,  guided  by  this 
Mhadaw^  in  which  the  substance  ia  not  lost^  I  soon 
found  that  greatcst  of  all  carthly  blessings. 

After  a  few  months  it  was  rumoured  that  Sir 
Harry  Iden  bad  purchased  the  **  mill."  It  proved 
tme.  I  was  engaged  as  foreman,  and  am  now  a 
prosperous,  nay,  a  rieh  man ;  but  all  I  have  and 
all  I  enjoy,  is  due  to  the  Shadow  of  thk  Crois. 


^9    ^    •» 


LOVE. 
(From  an  QnpabUsh«d  poenu) 

O,  Lote!  the  one  pure  heavenly  rty, 

Which,  fitful,ligbto  roan's  chccquered  way: 

The  Gheber's  fire,  for  ever  bright— 

The  incxünguishable  light, 

To  worsUip  which  all  nations  press ; 

The  one  tnie  fi&itb  which  all  confeas^ 

The  one  sole  creed  which  all  beUe?e^ 

The  reveliUtap  all  receive. 

The  mönaWwbose  imperial  sway 

AU  eaithly  potentates  obey — 

The  deity  before  whoee  brow 

All  men  in  adoration  bow. 

Thy  temple  is  the  maidei/s  breast, 

The  ivory  throne  wherethou  dostrest; 

Thy  priestess  she,  wbose  boly  aim 

Is  to  maintain  the  sacred  flame. 

Thy  fire  reflected  is  her  eye — 

Thy  fragrant  incens«  is  her  sigh ; 

Her  car  the  open  portal,  free 

To  those  wbose  prayers  ascend  to  tbee; 

Her  lips  the  altar-piece  dlvine 

They  press  who  worsbip  at  thy  sbrine; 

Tbe  heart  of  man  the  proud  domain, 

O'er  wbicb  onbounded  is  thy  reign. 

Bbrow 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  CANADIAN  INSTITUTE, 
BY  JUDGE  DEAPER. 


Mr.  Pebsidkkt  amo  Gektlemin, 

Our  annual  conrersazlone  unites  witb  the  other 
signs  of  the  times,  to  remind  us  that  spring  is  al 
length  emerging  from  the  icy  thraldom  of  winter, 
that  the  scason  of  opening  leares  and  blobsoming 
buds  is  just  arriving.  May  we  not  without  forced 
analogy  trace  the  signs  of  tbe  same  spring  time  of 
the  year,  as  applied  to  the  State  and  condition  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  few  posts,  wbether  military  or  trading,  or 
eren  thoso  of  the  earliest  missionanes,  which 
wcre  established  in  any  part  of  what  was  afterward» 
declared  to  bc  Upper  Canada,  before  the  peace  of 
1783,  were  too  inconsideruble  to  requirc  noticeas 
fonning  any  exception  to  the  general  proposition, 
that  this  part  of  Canada  was  thon,  a  raere  wilder- 
ness,  in  which  civilization  was  at  Zero,  and  iuto 
the  gloomy  depths  of  wbose  primoeval  forests, 
nclther  the  light  of  Science  nor  the  radiance  of 
Christianity  bad  penetratcd.    It  was  after  that 
period  that  the  settlement  of  Upper  Canada  was 
begun  by^that  loyal,  and  devoted  body  of  people, 
of  whom  Edmund  Burke  spoke  as  **  persona  who 
bad  emigrated  from  the  United  States,"  "who 
bad  fled  from  the  blessings  of  the   American 
Government,'*  and  witb  regard  to  whom  befurtber 
obscrved ;  **  there  niigbt  be  many  causes  of  emi* 
gration  not  connected  witb  govemment,  such  as 
a  more  fertile  soll,  or  more  genial  climate — but 
they  bad  forsaken  all  the  advantages  of  a  more 
fertile  seil,  an4  more  southem  latitude,  for  tbe 
bleak  and  barren  regions  of  Canada.    It  is  to 
thcm  and  to  their  enduring  eflfbrts  that  this  country 
owes  its  first  genn  of  improvement.    And  let  1% 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  were  not  of  a  clasfl 
who  emigrated  from  the  mere  pressure  ot  want, 
or  to  escape  the  danger  of  starration — wbose 
principal  craving  was  to  find  such  employroent  of 
their  physical  energies,  that  in  retum  for  their 
labour,  they  should  obtain  food  for  themselvet 
and  their  little  ones.    They  bad  been  accustomed 
to  tbe  most  raluable  enjoyments  of  civilized  lifo, 
to  the  advantages  of  Educatlon  and  Christian 
teaching,and-tbey  sought  in  Upper  Canada  a  bome, 
wherc,  in  the  course  of  years,  their  unremitting 
and  fearless  toil  roight  roali&e  for  tbem  those 
advantages, — which  their  attachment    to    their 
Sorereign,  and  to  British  institutions  had  caused 
tbem  to  abandon.    Their  numbers  were  increased, 
and  their  ezertions  aided  by  tbe  partial  infiux  of 
other  emigrants,  among  whom,  in  time,  came  tho 
well-known  Glengarry  Highlanders,  and  they  soon 
wrougbt  a  cbange.     Tbo  loxuriant  boonty  of 
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nature,  ts  exhibited  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  not 
unfavourablo  olimatet  was  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  man,  lands  hitherto  occupied  by  prioioeval 
foresta  were  cuUiTated,  schools  and  churches  were 
built,  and  ihose  wbo  had  struggled  through  the 
privationa  and  hardähips  of  the  winter  began  to 
look  with  confident  hope  for  the  enjoyment  of 
of  the  spring  ilme  of  thisyoungand  rising  Countrj- 
The  war  of  1812,  howerer,  checkcd  for  a  time 
the  progrcss  which  had  been  so  faTourably  begun, 
and  white  in  some  respecta  it  guve  an  unnatural 
Impulse  to  development,  it  was  exhausting  the 
▼ital  energy,  so  that  when  peace  was  restored,  it 
became  apparent;  that  if  there  had  bcen  no  retro- 
gressiou ;  there  had  been  at  all  erents  little,  if 
there  was  any,ad?ance.  This  check  was,  bowever, 
but  temporary.  Those  exertions.  which  for  the 
time  had  been  devoted  to  other,  and  in  some 
bstances  sterncr,  pursuits,  were  soon  restored 
to  their  proper  Channels,  and  bucamo  devoted 
to  the  improvement  and  developmcnt  of  the 
country.  The  unemployed  inbabiunts  of  the 
British  Isles  began  to  arrive  in  hundreds  and 
thousands,  to  unite  in  the  tusk  of  tuming  the 
«ildemoss  into  a  smiling  field ;  the  popuhition  of 
Upper  Canada,  which  in  1791,  was  estimatcd at  ten 
thousand,  in  1824  exceeded  150,000 :  and  in  1837, 
was  incroased  to  376,000 ;  and  the  observations, 
long  bcfore  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  wiih 
respeot  to  tho  thirteen  old  Colonies,  might  bare, 
with  füll  force,  applied  to  Upper  Canada : — **  Such 
is  the  strength  with  which  population  shoots  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that  Atate  the  numbers  as 
bigh  as  we  will,  wbilst  the  disputa  coiuiiiues,  the 
ezaggeration  ends.  Tour  children  do  not  grow 
iaster,  froin  infancy  to  manhood.  than  they  spread 
from  faniilies  to  communities,  and  from  ?illa{^  to 
natioiift.** 

In  the  foll  tide  of  this  prosperity,  howcrer,  there 
eame  another  check— of  no  long  duration,  fortu- 
nately,  though  of  painful  character — to  which  I 
allude  only  as  forming  a  part  of  that  truthfui  pic- 
ture  which  I  am  endeavoring  to  cxhibit  before 
yoo.  This,  aa  well  as  the  war  of  1812,  may  (in 
■trict  adherence  to  the  analogy  with  which  I  sct 
out)  be  compared  to  those  tempests  of  tne  Temal 
eqninox  which,  though  disastrous  in  their  imme- 
diate  consequences,  whether  to  individuals  or  to 
localities,  are  ordered  or  permitted  by  an  all-wise 
and  OTerrulirg  Providence  in  furthcrancc  of  its 
general  and  beneficent  designs, — and  now  that 
they  are  passed  oTer  and  calm  is  restored, — now 
that  the  sufleringt  they  cau«ed  are  remedied  or 
alloTlated  may  we  not  indulge  ourselres  in  the 
applicatioD  of  the  poetical  imagery  ot  Solomon : — 
^  Th«  winter  li  paased — the  rain  Is  orer  and  gone 


— the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth — tbe  time  af 
the  singing  of  birds  is  oome,  and  the  Toice  of  tbt 
turtle  is  heard!** 

But  the  song  of  rejoicing  would  lose  half  tbe 
power  and  beauty  of  its  application  were  it  coa- 
fincd  by  us  to  the  consideration  of  advaDcemeot 
in  material  prospcrity  alone.  It  is  not  only  foreign 
to  roy  prcsent  purpose,  but  it  would  occupy  Ux 
more  than  the  limited  time  I  mean  to  detain  yon, 
were  I  to  attempt  cven  an  outline  of  the  Tarioot 
eflforts  made  for  public  education — for  intellectosl, 
moral  and  Christian  culüration.  It  is  not,  bow- 
CYcr,  the  least  significant  proof  of  the  success  of 
those  effbrts  that  they  have  created  and  fostered 
an  camest  longing  for  more  extended  knowledge 
— a  desire  which  exhibits  itself  at  different  times, 
and,  aniong  other  ways,  in  the  attempts  to  esla- 
blish  socicties  or  institutions  to  assiat  in  scientific 
research  ^iu  intellectuäl  deTeloproent.  Such  wts 
the  literary  and  philosophical  sodety  formed  mora 
than  twenty  years  ago  by  tbe  exertions  of  the 
eccentric  but  talented  Dr.  Dunlop-,  and  whidi 
was  followed  aflerwards  by  the  Oity  of  Toronto 
Literary  Club,  and  the  City  of  Toronto  Ethicd 
and  Literary  Society — both  formed  in  1836^all 
which,  with,  perhaps,  some  others  I  might  more 
particuUirly  mention,  seem  to  have  been  put  forth 
a  little  too  prematurely,  ajid,  like  precocioos  bloi« 
soms,  to  have  been  nipped,  and  to  have  perisbed 
without  reaching  any  maturity.  Such  is — ^may  it 
flourish  and  take  deep  root — the  G«nadian  Insti- 
tute, established,  as  you  well  know,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  tbe  physical  sciences— 
for  ciicouraging  and  advancing  the  industrial  srts 
and  manufactures — an  establishment  which  I  am 
well  assured  we  all  regard  as  one  of  the  fairest 
promises  of  our  spring,  and  to  the  unfoldhig  of 
whose  bloAsoms,  and  the  perfection  and  maturity 
of  whose  flowers  and  fruit  we  cannot  but  feel  it  a 
duty— one  well  rewarded  in  its  own  aecoropHafa- 
ment-1-to  oontribute  our  best  exertions. 


bich  I  1 
ward  with  great  oonfidence  as  th^^solt  of  the 
sncccss  of  the  Institute,  is  the  attention  it  is  likely 
to  attract  to  this  provlnce,  and  the  conseqoent 
difl^ision  of  more  correct  ideas— of  more  accoratt 
knowledge  of  it,  cspecially  in  the  mother  country. 
Conscious,  as  we  may  well  bo,  of  onr  growing 
strength  and  rapid  advancement  It  Is,  neverthe> 
less,  true  and,  perhaps,  a  üttle  roortifying,  to  find 
mach  misapprchension — I  had  ahnost  said  i^^io- 
rance — respecting  even  tbe  very  geography  of  the 
province,  existing  in  England.  Were  this  con- 
fined  to  the  less  educated  chuses  we  thould  not 
so  rouch  wonder,  and  were  tbe  instanoe  of  it  of  aa 
earlj  date  and  before  oocrect  infiomuUioo  wm 
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easilj  attainable,  we  sbould  not  bave  any  rig)\t  to 
eompUia ;  bot  the  fact  ia  otberwise,  aa  two  in- 
stances  I  sball  select  will  abundaotly  show.    Half 
a  Century  bad  elapsed  from  tbe  tiniQ  tbat  Burke 
spoke of  tbe  "  bleak  and  barren  regions  of  Ganada,'* 
before  the  publication  of  the  last  voIume  of  that 
highly  esteemed  and  raluable  work,  Alison's  His- 
tory  of  Europe, — and  from  that  volume  I  mako 
the  foUowing  extract : — "  The  flrst  Operations  of 
ih&  campugn  in  Ganada  proved  singnlarly  nnfor- 
tunate  to  the  American?.    In  the  end  of  January, 
General  Winchester  with  a  thousand  men,  crossed 
orer  to  attack  Fort  Detroit,  in  tbe  Upper  Province, 
and  before  any  force  could  be  assembied  to  resist 
bim,  made  biniself  master  of  French  Town,  twen- 
iy-eix  miles  from  that  place.    General  Proctor, 
howeTer,  wbo  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
that  qaarter,  no  sooner  heard  of  this  irruption 
than  lie  hastily  assembied  a  body  of  500  regulars 
and  militia,  being  the  Glengarry  fencibles,  and  600 
Indiana,  and  comroenced  an  attack  upon  the  in- 
Taders  two  days  afterwards  in  the  fort  of  Ogdens- 
bnrgh."    To  those  acqaainted  with  the  CTents 
^aded  to,  or  with  tbe  places  mentioned,  it  is  un- 
neceasary  to  point  out  the  errors  which  tbis  pas- 
lage  contains.    To  some  it  may  be  useful  to  ez- 
plain  tbat  General  Winchestcr's  advance  upon 
Detroit  was  made  in  the  (now)  State  of  Michigan 
wbidi,  tbough  at  that  moment  in  tlie  British  pos- 
setrion,  was  nevertheless  American  territory, — 
that  Fort  Detroit,  not  long  before  captured  by  Sir 
Isaac  Brock,  is  in  Michigan,  on  tbe  same  aide  of 
tbe  rircr — which  there  forms  tbe   boundary  of 
Upper    Ganada — as    Genoral    Winchester    was 
marching  on, — tbat  Fort  Detroit  is  nearly  at  the 
westem  extremity  of  Lake  Erio,  in  which  part  of 
the  country  Golonel  Proctor  then  commanded  the 
British  forces, — white  the  attack  in  which  the 
Glengarry  fencibles  bore  so  distinguished  a  part, 
mnd  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  American 
podtlon  at  Ogdensburg,  was  under  tbe  command 
of  a  diflTerent  oflBcer,— and  that  Ogdensburg  is 
iltiuUed  on  tbe  lirer  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  distance 
ezceeding  the  whole  length  of  both  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  from  the  sceno  of  General  Winches- 
ter*« capture.    A  reference  to  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter for  1813,  which  is  cited  in  the  work  as  the 
anthority  for  this  passage  shows  clearly  enough 
thmt  this  error  has  arisen  from  blending  into  one, 
as  if  relating  to  the  same  erenf s,  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct  transactions,  and,  no  doubt,  rests  with  some 
iranaeriber  employed  by  this  eloquent  and  usually 
aocnrate  hbtorian. 

Again,  in  another  work,  tbe  second  ediUon  of 
which  was  published  at  hUe  at  1845,  by  a  gentle- 
■MA  wbo  now  holdi  the  rank  of  Queea^t  Coantel, 


and  whose  pen  has  acquired  for  him  a  deserved 
reputation  in  works  founded  on  other  than  pro* 
fessional  subjects.  Tbe  follo  wing  passage  occurs : 
— "  Thus  the  waters  which  might  at  first  bare 
been  seen  forming  part  of  the  magnificcnt  con- 
fluence  of  Niagara,  aro  then  precipitated  amid 
clouds  of  mist  and  foam  down  its  tremendous 
falls,  and  afler  passing  over  great  tracts  of  couniry 
throngh  innumerable  Channels  and  rivnlets,  scrre 
at  length  quietly  to  tum  the  peasant*s  mill.''  A 
passage  which,  howerer,  well  written,  is  never- 
theless, a  complete  inrersion  of  the  facts  since 
the  watera  which  are  precipitated  orer  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  flow  onward,  gathering  as  they  go 
through  Lake  Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, the  additions  of  many  a  tributary  stream, 
but  never  diverge  into  any  other  Channel  in  their 
downward  course,  until  they  expand  into  the 
Gulph  and  become  mingied  iu  the  wide  Atlantic 
wavea. 

It  would  be  casy,  especially  ff  account  was 
taken  of  the  mistakcn  ideas  respecting  Ganada, 
of  individuala  of  less  Standing  and  pretension,  to 
multiply  such  instances,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  shew  the  necessity  of  diffusing  more  accurate 
Information  as  a  corrective  of  the  past,  and  as  a 
means  of  prevention  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  quit  the  subject  without  availing  my- 
seif  of  this  fitting  occasion  to  express,  what  I  am 
sure  is  equally  feit  by  all  present.  My  sense  of 
the  obligations  we  owe  to  our  President*  for  bis 
active  exertions  in  Support,  and  bis  valunble  con- 
tributions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Ganadian 
Institute.  In  leaving  Upper  Ganada,  he  will,  I 
am  certain,  carry  with  bim  our  best  wishes  for  bis 
happiness  and  prospcrity,  not  unaccompanied 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  at  some  fnture 
period  to  welcome  bis  retum  among  us,  and  to 
benefitby  the  renewal  of  bisco-opcration  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society.  Gonvinced  of  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  objectt  of  the  Ganadian  Institute,  I 
rejoice  at  its  present  success  and  its  future  pros- 
pects.  A  diligent  pursuit  aftcr,  and  a  fitting 
employment  of  knowledge  when  gained,  cnnnot 
fail  to  exercise  an  elevating  influence  in  our  rela- 
tions  to  each  other,  and  to  lead  to  just  conceptiont 
of  our  respective  duties  in  the  various  walks  of 
lifo.  We  shall  more  practically  feel  that  it  is  not 
for  ourselves  only,  but  for  our  fellows  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  Ihink  and  act,  whila  we  strive 
for  our  iudividual  improvement.  We  shall  strive 
also  to  communicate  to  others  the  benefit  of  what 
we  attain,  thus  approximating  the  lofty  character 
of  those  wbo, 

"  With  God  himwif 
Hold  convene,  i^w  familiär  day  by  day, 
With  bis  coiicefHions,  act  upon  hi*  plan, 
And  Amn  to  bis  tbe  relisb  or  our  «»aU.  *' 


•Caplain  Laf roy. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  UNPÜBLISHED 
POEM. 

Brief  18  the  time  we  pass  od  earth, 

Yet  long  enough  for  man  to  bear  I 
The  gift  we  gatlier  at  our  birth, 

Cur  first  and  latest  hour  doth  sbare  1 
Wiih  thc  first  dawn  of  rcason^s  ray 

That  glimmcrs  o*cr  the  opening  soal, 
Enough  is  secn  of  that  decay 

Wliich  leads  us  to  our  fiual  goaL 
And  WC  must  hatten  on  the  fruit, 

Though  bitter  to  the  taste  it  be, 
Till  death  at  last  sliall  cut  the  root 

Which  binds  us  to  humanity. 
Tet  Mill  through  life^s  rcvolving  Fcene, 

One  light  is  secn  to  shed  ita  ray 
Of  fancied  bliss — too  aoon,  I  wcen, 

To  fade  in  gricf,  and  pass  away, 
So  darkenM  is  our  mortal  fate, 

So  hid  by  clouda  that  interpose, 
That  bliss,  denicd  by  other*s  hate, 

Ke^er  find«  in  lifc  a  sure  repose  t 
*Tis  AS  tho  phantom-light  o^er  moors, 
-  Which  woo's  the  wandorer  to  a  rest ; 
Yct  blcst  that  ray,  while  it  allures, 

Though  doomcd  atlength  to  proTe  a  jest. 
And  ever  through  this  üfe,  Love  must, 

What  it  has  been,  to  all  rcmaini 
It  shares  the  birthright  of  that  dust 

Wbijh  ne^cr  is  free  from  mortal  stain. 
Too  pure  within  this  world  to  dwell, 

Without  the  rust  of  life^s  alloy, 
Love  ne'er  within  the  heart  did  swell, 

But  feit  the  bane  of  earthly  joy. 
Yet  thcre  are  moments  in  this  lifo, 

Which  some  have  feltof  source  sopore, 
So  free  from  all  life^s  feTerish  strife, 

They  could  for  these  all  ills  endure ; 
But  whcn  they  fail,  and  fall  they  will, 

Ah  !  who  thro^  life  hath  found  them  last  ? 
There  comes  upon  the  soul  a  chill, 

The  icing  of  that  fearfal  blast, 
Which  fiinks  the  heart,  and  bids  it  close 

Euch  pulse  that  warmed  to  hope  and  love. 
Thu8  chiird,  no  more  can  it  oppose 

The  ice  which  binds  around,  aboTo; 
Bat  fetterM  by  ita  dreary  chain, 

The  Hving  source  beneatb  confined, 
Ke*er  feels  a  wish  to  break  again 

The  deadly  stillness  of  the  mind. 

Wealth  cannot  win,  threats  cannot  move 

From  early  vows  of  love  ;  which  bind 
Tltc  heart  within  thcir  magic  spell  1 

They  twine  too  close,  to  be  forgot, 
Around  the  breast;  wherclong  shall  dwell, 

(Whate'er  in  lifo  may  be  our  lot,) 
Tbe  sweet  remembrance  of  that  hour 

When  love  first  wooed  as  in  bis  bower  I 
•        •••••••        • 

Yes,  in  the  heart  there  long  shall  dwell 


The  cbarm  ofthat  pure  early  dretm; 
And  though  the  clouds  of  ill  may  avell, 

They  oniy  hide  in  part  its  beam  I 
And  though  succeeding  cares  mar  cbUl 

'1  hc  glow  of  love^s  first  trembling  raj, 
Yet  to  the  treasuring  memory  still, 

That  beam  through  life  shall  not  decay  ( 
When  sickencd  with  tbe  toil  of  life, 

And  sinkiug  *mid  the  wcary  glocm 
With  which  this  mortal  coU  is  ti/e, 

(To  lose  it  only  in  ihe  tombi) 
Who  hath  not  tried  to  trace  auew 

The  cherished  thought  of  early  love, 
And  in  bis  breast  tbe  dream  renew 

Of  bliss,  that  grief  could  not  remove  ? 
Oh  I  o'er  the  wom  and  slnking  heart, 

The  Star  of  early  love  shall  »hed 
A  beam,  which  only  can  depart, 

When  thought,  and  sense,  and  life  are fledl 

The  Sun  is  gonc,  aud  now  tbe  busy  hom 

Of  this  poor  fleeting  wor\d  is  husbed  to  rest, 
And  twilight's  grey  and  tranquil  hour  is  com^ 

Like  some  soft  fancied  vision  of  tbe  blest, 
And  all  is  still,  save  when  the  bulbul  aings 

Its  tributary  lay  at  tliia  lone  bour ; 
Save  where  the  tinküngsheep-beUgently  rings, 

Or  where  the  watch-dog  bays  from  yonderiowcrl 
Man  on  bis  ti-oubled  couch  hath  sunk  to  sleep— 

Brief  respitc  from  bis  cares,  to  be  renewed 
When  he  shall  wake  at  niorn,  to  toil  and  reap 

The  tares  that  he  hath  sown  and  ne'er  subdaedl 
Poor  minion  of  an  hour  I     Of  what  to  thee 

Is  all  thy  pomp,  thy  glory,  and  thy  fame  1 
When  thou  hast  toiled  through  all  life's  hetviog 
sea, 

What  hast  thou  gained  that  will  preserve  thj 
name? 
And  kindle  in  the  breast  of  one  compeer, 

Who  revelled  in  thy  joys,  one  pure  regret 
That  thou  art  gone,  and  art  the  tbing  all  fear! 

Will  one  fond  eye  be  dhnmed  and  wei  ? 
Will  one  kind  heart  weep  o'er  thy  lonely  hier? 

Will  one  firm  friend  cVr  wish  thee  once  wen 
here? 
Or  light  atMemory^slamptme  friendship^shafieil 
flame, 

Tliat  can  survive  the  dcad,  and  hallow  ap  tbj 
name? 


Few,  few  shall  feel ;  and  if  one  eye  may  weep 

O'cr  the  poor  faded  form,  when  it  hath  paid 
Life^s  last  and  mournful  debt,  that  well  ehould  steep 

All  human  frailties  iu  dcath^s  dreadcd  shade, 
It  may  be  that  the  tear  will  flow  from  ooe 

From  whom  we  had  no  right  to  call  a  sigk, 
While  those  who  shouldhavc  wept,  will  smUeaiiODi 

And  o*er  the  turf  will  heedlcssly  pnss  by, 
To  sport  above  our  tomb,  like  any  other  fiy  I 

Truce  to  such  meditations : — man  it  still 

What  he  hath  ever  been,  and  still  shall  be, 
Alive  bat  to  hiraself,  feeling  no  thriO 

To  gaze  upon  the  end  of  vanity ! 
That  well  should  curdle  all  the  buoyeiitbloed 

Beating  m  bis  distempcred  voice ;  but  TiiM^ 
The  World,  self-interest,  and  the  flood 

Of  mortal  apathy  in  every  cHme, 
üsorp  the  heart  of  age,  tatd  chlU  e*«i  ] 
primel 
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THK  DOUBLE  VENGEANCB. 

In  one  of  the  skirmishes  which  were  so  freqoent 
betwcen  the  contending  partics  during  the  Mex- 
icaii  war  of  independencef  Villa-Senor,  a  captain 
in  the  Spauish  serrice,  wafl  made  prisoner  bj 
Criätino  Vergara.  The  latter  was  a  gaucha,  who 
had  coine  frotn  Chili,  and  plunged  into  the  stroggle 
with  all  the  fire  and  fury  so  characteristic  ofhis 
race ;  and  it  was  only  aftcr  enduring  all  the  refine> 
ments  of  torture  that  savage  fkncy  could  invent, 
that  the  unfortunate  captive  regained  bis  liberty. 
Twentj  years  or  more  passcd  away  when  the 
captain,  who  had  travelied  into  other  lands,  re- 
tarned  to  Mexico^  while  Vergara,  obedient  to  bis 
instinct  ior  the  chase,  was  living  at  Palo^Mulatos 
— a  Yillaffe  buried  in  the  forest,  about  a  day*s 
Joumey  from  San  Blas,  which,  as  most  readers 
know,  is  not  an  unimportant  port  on  the  Pacific. 

I  was  stayiug  in  the  neighborhood,  enjoying 
the  refresbing  charnis  of  sbade  and  Terdare,  when 
my  occasional  travelling  companion,  Ruperto 
Gastanos,  canie  harriedly  in,  one  evening,  wlth 
ezcited  looks,  crying  out  that  ViUa-Senor  had 
retarned,  and  that  he  had  unfortimately  let  him 
know  that  Vergara  lived  at  Palos-Malatos. 

**  Welir  Said  I,  in  ä  caretess  tone. 

"  \Vi  II !"  he  anawercd,  **  don't  you  see  that  as 
Paloft-Mulatos  is  not  far  off,  eithcr  tho  Spaniard 
or  the  g'iHcho  will  be  a  dead  man  in  the  course 
of  afcw  hoursT 

*^  I  see  somcthiog  more,**  I  replied  ;  **  and  that 
ia,  if  you  wish  to  rcpair  your  blander  we  had 
better  go  and  sleep  to-night  in  the  cabin  of  your 
friend,  the  gaucho  Vergara.** 

TUU  was'jurit  what  Ruperto  desired,  so  we 
ordered  our  horses  and  set  off.  As  we  rode 
along,  my  couipaiiton  coinmunicated  to  me  many 
partkulars  couceming  the  man  we  were  going  to 
vtut.  He  ütill  prcserved  in  his  domestic  Ule  mucb 
of  the  ferocity  and  vtodictiveaess  of  cliaracter 
which  had  former(y  ma<ie  him  feared  and  hated, 
and  had  made  implacable  enemies  in  his  other- 
wi^e  peaceable  neighbourhood.  When  be  cume 
finii  to  rcside  at  Palos-Mulatos,  he  ha<l  brought 
with  him  a  wife,  a  grown-up  soii,  and  two  young 
daughters.  The  youtii  had  picked  a  quarrel  im- 
mediately  on  his  arrival  with  a  bunter,  well-known 
In  the  village,  and  got  himsclf  killedfor  his  pains ; 
but  a  few  days  later  the  hunter  liimself  feil  by  a 
ball  from  Vergara*s  rifie.  Saturnino,  the  bunteres 
only  son,  promi^ed  his  dying  parent  to  avenge 
the  blow,  aud  though  he  had  appeared  to  forget, 
yet  the  neighbourü  said  that  sooner  or  later  thcre 
would  be  a  terrihle  dael  between  the  young 
bunter  and  the  old  gaucho.  **  Such  mannurs 
astonish  you,^*  added  Ruperto,  as  he  concludnd ; 
**  bat  wliat  can  you  expect  when  civil  war  breaks 
oat  anywhere,  family  wars  are  sure  to  follow 
ciose  apon  lt.  This  time,  however,  we  hare  a 
ehanoe  of  s^arating  the  eombataiits.** 

Deeper  and  deeper  we  rode  into  the  forest,  the 
roate  becoming  at  last  a  mere  path  windiiig  in 
and  out  amonz  the  teees.  Suddenly  we  emergod 
on  a  grany  piain  and  galloped  brfskly  across  it, 
irelt-pleased  at  ttnding  ourselves  in  a  Clearing ; 
bat  an  at  once  we  were  stopped  by  a  broad  and 
deep  brook,  and  drew  np  to  find  means  of  cross- 
Ing.    **We  are  arriTed,**  exclaimed  my  com- 
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panion,  pointing  to  a  few  houses  that  stood  ou  the 
opposite  side ;  **  that  is  Palos-Mulatos.** 

It  was  a  calm  and  pleasant  stght;  the  houses 
were  sheltered  by  overhanging  treca,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  place  was  one  of  sylvan  joy 
and  contentnient.  Bat  how  to  get  at  it  was  the 
difficulty ;  and  while  Ruperto  was  swearing  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  bridge  which  spanned  the 
stream,  a  man  appeared  on  the  further  side,  who 
told  US  that  it  had  been  carried  away  by  a  tiood, 
but  that  there  was  another  bridge  half  a  league 
higher  up,  and  that  we  could  reach  the  village  in 
another  half  hour.  "  Besides  that,**  he  went  on, 
secing  our  hesitation,  **tliere  is  a&other  way. 
You  see  that  network  of  lianas  yonder ;  that  is 
also  a  bridge— one  made  by  the  good  God,  and 
the  people  of  the  village  uae  it  every  day  ;  but  I 
warn  you,  it  is  not  safe  for  horseraen.** 

I  was  tired  and  impatient  to  arrive.  I  thcre* 
fore  dismounted,  and  giving  tho  rein  of  my  horae 
to  Ruperto,  who  im  mediately  set  off  for  the 
bridge,  I  made  my  way  to  the  network  pointcd 
out  by  the  stranger,  which,  on  approaching,  I 
found  to  be  a  natural  suspended  gullery,  formed 
by  the  intcrlacing  of  nuinerous  cliinbing  plaiitt 
that  here  grew  thickly  on  each  side  of  the  brook, 
and  flung  their  wild  arms  in  every  dircction.  It 
was  a  Singular  spectacle,  exdting  to  the  Imagina- 
tion, but  suggesting  doubta  as  to  the  prudence  of 
trusting  one*s  seif  to  su  frail  a  support  Uowevcr, 
I  yentured  afler  a  brief  pause,  and  had  scarccly 
advanced  a  few  paces,  when  asudden  shock  mside 
me  stumble,  an«l  when  I  had  recovered  my  foot- 
ing,  I  saw  a  man  hurst  hastily  from  the  oppoäite 
end  and  hidc  liimself  in  a  thicket.  I  hesitated, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had 
cro^sed  the  brook,  and  reached  the  oiitskirts  of 
the  village. 

There  were  not  more  than  about  adozen  houses, 
miaerat>ly  constructed,  and  one  of  thcse,  stiindiug 
at  the  foot  of  a  niagtiificent  palm-tree,  was  poiiited 
out  to  me  as  tlie  dwelling  of  Cristino  Vergara  by 
a  young  girl  who  sat  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  huts 
weaving  a  wreath  of  purple  eampanulas  into  the^ 
long,  d.irk  tres^es  of  her  hair.  I  had  soon  deli- 
vered  my  mesisage,  and  announced  the  specJy 
arrival  of  Ruperto- a  piece  of  intellificence  which 
the  gaucko  rcceived  with  great  saiisf  .ction  ;  but 
when  I  added  that  1  should  be  cautious  of  again 
passing  a  natural  su^^pension  bridge  two  at  a  time, 
liis  eye!4  sparkied,  and  with  a  stränge  tone  he 
cried  **  two  at  a  time?** 

"Yea,**  I  answered;  '*8omc  one  was  On  the 
bridge  at  the  moment  I  croi^sed :  and  perhaps 
bein^afraidof  recognition,  he  ran  ovcr  so  haötily, 
that  I  came  near  pitching  into  the  water.** 

While  speaking  I  had  time  to  cast  a  glance 
over  the  group  aroong  wliich  I  found  my^elf 
The  countenance  of  Vergara  expressed  an  ill-sup- 
presaed  impatience — bis  wife,  an  old  woman  bent 
double  with  age,  and  one  of  bis  daughtcrs  stood 
behind  him  -in  seeming  indifference  ;  but  not  so 
the  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  remarkable  grace 
and  beauty,  for  as  [  8poke  her  attention  oppcared 
to  be  suddenly  roused,  and  she  turned  to  me  with 
a  look  of  energetic  supplication.  I  took  the  hint| 
and  proceeded  to  remark  carelessly  that  the  fugi- 
tive  of  the  bridge  was  perhaps  a  robber,  who 
wiiihed  to  avoid  an  oncounter  with  an  armed  pas- 
senger.     The  gaucho^  however,  replied  with  a 
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gestore  of  iDcredulity,  and  soroe  further  explana- 
tion  would  perhaps  haro  been  called  for  had  not 
tbe  arrival  of  roy  coiiipanion  at  that  moment 
created  a  farorable  direraioD. 

When  Ruperto  took  thegaucho  aside  to  teil  of 
tbe  UDexpccted  arrival  of  Yilla-Seoor,  tbe  eldest 
daugbter,  Liana-flower,  as  sbe  was  called,  walked 
•lowlj  out  at  tbe  door,  and  Coming  up  to  me  as 
I  paced  up  and  down  on  tbe  graas  in  front  of  tbe 
Cflä>in,  sbe  aaked,  in  a  trembling  voice — '*Wbo 
was  it  you  met  on  tbe  bridge — an  old  man  or  a 
joung  one  ?" 

"I  don*t  know,"  was  my  reply;  "I  saw  a 
■badow  only,  wbicb  disappeared  at  once  in  tbe 
tbick^st.    But  wby  this  question  V* 

*^  Because,**  sbe  r^oined,  witb  a  mingled  pride 
and  timtdity  wbicb  really  cbarmed  me ;  **  because 
wbat  you  saw  was,  perbaps,  a  young  man  wbom 
I  lore,  and  be  runs  ibe  risk  of  deatb.  Ton  under- 
atood  my  terror,  niid  tried  to  remore  my  fatber*s 
guspicions  after  baving  roused  tbem;  tbanks.*' 

•*  But  you,**  I  asked,  **  do  you  nin  no  risk  ?*• 

**  Oh !  as  for  me,  my  fatber  would  kill  me  if  be 
eTerknew  tbe  namc  of  bim  I  love.*' 

Tbe  yonng  girl  seemed  to  bid  an  ezalted  defi- 
ance  to  deatb,  but  tbere  was  sometbing  in  ber 
words  tbat  made  me  sbudder ;  and  I  tbougbt  in- 
Toluntarily  of  tbe  old  bunter's  son,  who  bad  swom 
«  mortol  batred  acainst  Vergara.  Wbat  otber 
could  so  ezcite  tbe  gaucho  against  bis  own 
daugbterf  Tbe  idea  made  me  anxious,  and  I 
could  not  belp  watcbing  Liana-flower,  wbo,  after 
tbrowing  a  quantity  of  brusb-wood  on  tbe  cabin 
Are,  bad  plaeed  berself  in  tbe  ligbt  oppoeite  tbe 
door,  wbere  sbe  could  be  seen  m>ra  a  distance, 
and  went  tbrougb  variouspantomimic  moTements, 
now  altering  tbe  arrangment  of  ber  dress — now 
atandine  stiU  in  a  fixed  attitude.  Presently,  witb 
ber  pitcher  on  ber  bead,  sbe  advanced  carelessly 
towards  tbe  brook,  and  I  was  comparing  ber  witb 
mv  reoollections  of  tbe  classic  modeb«  ofantiquity, 
wben  suddenly  sbe  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  tbe 
pitcber  feU  from  ber  bead,  sbe  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment ready  to  rusb  forwards,  tben  slowly  stopping 
pretended  to  be  picking  up  tbe  fragments  of  tbe 
pitcber.  Tbe  cause  <k  tliis  stränge  morement 
was  explained  by  my  seeing  tbe  young  giri  wbom 
I  bad  first  accosted,  going  towards  tbe  bridge, 
ber  bair  bound  witb  tbe  wreatb  of  campanulas. 
8be  was  doubüess  a  riral,  and  oould  come  and  go 
nncballonged,  wbile  Ltana-flower*s  moTements  in- 
Tolved  a  double  danger. 

Poor  girl !  I  went  fsigning  to  belp  ber  pick 
vp  tbe  broken  eartbenware.  **  Oo  and  warn 
bim,**  sbe  said,  as  I  stooped,  in  an  imperious,  yet 
broken  voice,  **  **  tbat  FlI  have  bim  poignarded 
by  my  fatber,  and  myself  afterwards,  if  be  speaks 
to  tbat  giri.** 

'*  He :  wbom  do  yoo  mean  f* 

•*Satumino." 

"S^tumino!**    I    repeated    fai    amaxement 

**Wbatt  tbe  daugbter  of  Cristino  Vergara 
loFCS  Satumino  Yelligo  V* 

**  Tes,  I  loFe  bim ;  and  now  yoa  know  tbat  bis 
nfe  is  at  stake  as  weh  as  mine,  if  I  speak  to  my 
fatber.  Go,  I  entreat  of  you ;  6od  will  reward 
TOur  compassion.  Ton  wül  find  Satumino  oa  tbe 
hanging  bridge.** 

I  obeyed,  but  witb  considerable  misgirmga. 
Tbere  migbt  k>e  danger,  if  not  from  a  human 


enemy,  at  all  erents  from  some  prowling  qoadn- 
ped,  and  I  went  forwards  witb  all  tbe  cautioo  of 
a  naturalist  studying  tbe  babits  of  wQd  aninals 
witbout  tbe  protection  of  tbe  bars  of  a  meoageiie. 
I  stopped  at  times  to  listen ;  but  not  a  sonnd  mtt 
my  ears.  And  tben  I  tbougbt  tbat  if  SaturaiDO 
were  playing  false  be  would  not  give  a  Tery  agree» 
able  reception  to  any  one  who  came  to  intermpt 
bis  tete-a-teU  witb  anotber.  HowcTer,  I  was  de- 
termined  to  perform  my  errand ;  I  crossed  tba 
bridge,  peeped  andsearched  ererywbero,  Ustened, 
but  nothing  appeared  to  reward  my  paina.  Tbere 
was  only  tbe  melancboly  gloom  of  tbe  forest 

Liana-flower  was  watcbing  my  retvn  witb  fe- 
verish  impatience.  Notwitbstandlng  my  iU-sa»* 
cess,  I  kept  up  a  good  countenance.  **•  Did  jm 
find  Saturnino  V  sbe  aaked  abruptly,  oooiing  to 
meet  me. 

**  I  bare  done  wbat  you  wished,"  I  answeied, 
boping  to  escape  further  questioning  by  tbe  ev^ 
sion ;  but  a  woman  in  Iotc  is  doubly  qnicäc-ägfaled. 

**  You  saw  bim  tbenf  bow  is  be  ?**  ahe  aaid. 

This  time  I  was  obliged  to  besitate,  Liana- 
flower  tumed  pale.  ^AbT  sbe  cried,  **it  is 
false, — you  bave  not  seen  bim.** 

A  terrible  tbougbt— Satumino*8  fnfid^ty— 
took  poasession  of  (ne  Toung  girl,  witb  an  emo- 
tion only  suppressed  on  her  part  by  a  moet  Tigoi^ 
ous  effort.  It  was  dcar,  bowerer,  that  her  fiery 
temperament  would  provoke  a  storm ;  and  my 
feeling  was  sometbing  like  tbat  of  <Mie  who 
watcbes  tbe  slow-buming  matcb  of  a  loaded  mine. 
Sbe  w^nt  into  tbe  cabin,  wbile  I  mentioned  tbe 
drcumstances  to  Ruperto. 

**  Oaramba  /**  be  exelaimed.  **  A  double  mh- 
gania  !  Satumino  and  Yilla-Senor !  Two  good 
reasons  wby  we  sball  have  to  go  witbout  eopper 
this  cTening.** 

Here  we  were  intermpted  by  a  crj  of  fiiry,  and 
tbe  gaucho  rudiing  fhmi  tbe  cabm,  ciM,— 
**  Ruperto  \  you  are  my  g^est  and  fKend,  and  yo« 
will  belp  me'  to  avenge  tbe  bonor  of  roy  tiame. 
That  Satumino  has  disgraced  my  daugbter — sbe 
berself  declares  it  But  tbe  TÜlain  is  not  fia>  ofl^ 
— to  borse,  to  borse  !** 

I,  also,  was  inctuded  in  tbe  appeal,  and  tboogh 
tired  and  hnngry,  I  professed  my  readineea  to  as- 
sist  Tbe  borses  were  soon  saddied,  and  we  were 
on  tbe  point  of  setting  ofT,  when  I  saw  Tergara, 
in  addition  to  tbe  lasBO  attached  to  tbe  aaddle, 
wind  round  bis  body  a  thonr  wbicb  had  a  higt 
beary  ball  corered  witb  leaUier  fastened  at  eaä 
end.  They  were  tbe  well-known  Mo»  in  uae 
among  tbe  gauekot,  and  more  to  be  dreaded  erca 
than  tbe  lasse 

We  directed  our  eourse  flrsi  to  the  snspensioft 
bridge,  wbere  Vergara  dismounted  and  aet  bim- 
seif  to  seek  for  a  trail— to  biterrogate  tba  aoO,  m 
to  speak,  witb  all  tbe  penetration  of  an  In^an. 
After  a  wbile  I  left  my  saddle  and  took  part  ia 
tbe  searcb ;  and  after  aome  straining  of  roy  eyet 
to  no  puipose,  I  picked  up  a  bouquet  coropoMd 
of  wild  nowcM,  bound  togetber  by  oneoftht 
odoriferous  rushes,  naroed  c&'n^iie,growing  thick- 
ly  on  tbe  mar^in  of  tbestream.  My  first  thougbft 
was  to  th^w  it  away  again,  but  conaidering  ttie 
drcumstances,  I  showä  it  to  Ruperto,  who  bad 
remained  witb  the  bonos.  '*A  bouquet!**  h« 
said,  on  iedng  it    "It  itdoubtieasaiymboBcri 
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aze  for  Liana-flower.    She  must  have  it  at 
«verjr  nazard." 

It  woold  be  difficuU  to  conTey  it  to  her,  as  we 
were  then  rejomed  by  the  gaucho^  who  now  feit 
Bure  of  the  route  to  be  followod.  Howerer,  as 
we  were  to  pass  through  the  village,  I  kept  a 
little  behind  the  other  two,  and  on  pttssiDg  the 
Open  door  of  the  cabin,  where  I  saw  Liana-flower 
•itting  by  the  fire  ia  a  crouching  position  with 
her  reboMo  wrapped  round  her  beao,  I  contrived 
to  throw  the  bouquet  so  that  it  feil  at  her  feet 
▲  slight  abadder  passed  over  her  as  she  stooped 
io  pick  it  up :  then  putting  spurs  to  my  horse,  I 
pluBged  lato  the  forest  at  a  swift  sallop. 

Ou  we  went»  following  tho  gaucko  through  the 
darkness,  strildng  our  heads  against  the  branches 
or  stumbling  over  the  inequalities  of  the  path.  A 
suddeo  tum,  after  half  an  hour's  riding,  brought 
US  to  a  cabin  orershadowed  by  a  group  of  gigan- 
tie  palms ;  the  aaueho  reined  up  snddenly  at  the 
door,  against  whicb  he  knocked  haatily,  at  the 
mne  time  calling  out^ — **  Holloa,  Berrendo ;  are 
yoa  aaleep  f** 

**  Who's  there, — and  why  this  uproarf*  said  a 
Totoe,  after  a  pause. 

**Ti8L» 

**  Who*8  I  ?**  demanded  the  Toiee  agaio. 

**  Cristino  Vergara." 

At  this  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  not  less 
■»Tage  in  aspect  than  the  gaucho^  stepped  forth. 
He  was  dressed  in  leathem  garmento,  and  was 
altogether  a  strikin^  specimen  of  the  Mezican 
huoter.  **  Is  Satummo  at  the  Palmar  f^  asked 
Yergara,  impatiently,  as  soon  as  he  appeared. 

'*  He  ought  to  be.  But  why  this  question  ? 
Doet  the  son  of  Yallejo  appear  to  you  to  be  one 
too  many  in  the  world  V 

"Hedoea." 

This  laconic  and  terribte  repty  seemed  not  to 
•urprise  Berrendo.  *'  Well,**  he  answered,  "  hea- 
Ten  help  oim  !  Tou  have  a  good  night  for  it. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  to-morrow  that  you  have 
■nared  two  enemies  instead  of  one.** 

*'  What  do  you  mean  V  inquired  the  gaitcho, 

*^  I  mean  that  I  spied  an  old  officer  who  was 
once  in  yonr  clutcbes,  drinkingat  the  pond, — the 
Laguna  de  la  CVtiz,— -and  remembering  his  cursed 
features,  and  that  bis  name  was  Yilla-Senor,  my 
ftrst  movement  was  to  cock  my  rifle— -" 

'*  Caramba  I  your  first  movement  was  a  good 
one,**  loterrupted  Vereara.  Berrendo  went  on — 
*^  But  I  altered  my  mind,  thinkins  that  a  shot 
would  alarm  his  companions,  if  he  nad  any ;  and 
«eeing  that  he  let  his  horse  graze,  and  laid  him- 
Belf  down  to  sieep,  I  took  a  better  method ;  I 
made  a  quetnada,  I  set  fire  to  the  thicket  round 
the  pend  in  four  places ;  and  now  the  Spaniard 
wül  have  a  merry  wakening.  As  I  am  alive,  you 
can  smell  the  smoke  already  Coming  down  upon 
the  wind." 

"  Well  done  1"  cried  the  gaueho^  "  I  see  the 
hmnd  of  my  old  comrade.  Wtiat  do  you  say  to 
the  ezpedient,  Ruperte?  We  are  rid  of  Yilla- 
Seoor,  aad  have  only  to  look  after  Satumino ;  he 
at  least,  won*t  escape  us.  Let  us  be  oflE^  then,  to 
the  Palmar." 

Away  we  went  a^n  Into  the  woodi,  riding  In 
Indian  file,  one  behind  the  other,  the  route  be- 
eoming  more  and  more  difficult  Presently  we 
eune  to  a  number  of  diTergiug  paths,  down  one 


of  which  Yefgera  rode  to  examine  some  susp!- 
cious  traces.  While  waiting  his  retum,  I  ex- 
pressed my  doubts  as  to  the  part  we  were  play- 
ing  in  the  affair ;  it  looked  very  mach  like  abet- 
tiug  a  murder,  which,  if  truth  were  spoken,  i| 
would  be  best  to  prevent  Ruperte  shared  mj 
sentiraents  to  some  ezteot ;  he  could  not  abandoa 
his  old  companion  in  arms,  but  he  pointed  out  to 
me  that  if  I  w  ished  to  carry  out  my  views,  I  had 
only  to  follow  one  of  the  paths  to  which  ho 
poiuted.  "  Go  along  there  for  a  short  distance,** 
he  Said ;  "  then  get  off,  tie  up  your  horse  in  tho 
bushes,  and  go  forward  on  foot.  Walk  with  tho 
moon  in  your  face  and  your  sbadow  behind  yoa^ 
and  you  can*t  fail  to  arrive  at  the  Palmar.  If  be- 
fore  we  do,  so  much  the  better.  TU  make  an  ez- 
cuse  for  your  departurc.** 

I  thanked  Ruperto  for  his  advice,  and  set  off 
on  the  route  indicated.  In  due  time  I  had  0e> 
cured  my  horse,  and  was  pushing  niy  way  on  fool 
through  the  tangled  wood,  a  difhcult  task  at  an/ 
time,  but  doubly  so  by  night  and  to  a  stranger. 

At  length,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  came  to 
a  Clearing.  It  was,  doubtiess,  the  Palmar  I  was 
in  search  o^  and,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  I 
kept  in  the  shade,  and  advanced  slowly  towards 
a  hut  that  I  saw  at  a  little  distance.  An  old  wo- 
man  sat  at  the  door  looking  up  at  the  moon,  and 
singing  a  pluintive  melody.  It  was  Satumino*« 
mother,  waiting  for  her  son*s  return.  She  ceased 
her  song,  and  startcd  at  my  approach,  but  I 
quieted  her  fears,  and  soon  made  her  comprehend 
the  danger  of  a  meeting  between  the  gatteho  and 
and  Satumino.  My  coramunication  created  a 
wbirl  of  hopes  and  fears, — perhaps  her  son  would 
stay  out  tili  moraing, — perhaps  the  fire  would 
prevent  Yergara*s  approach,  and  so  frustrate  tho 
perpetration  of  his  long-cheriahed  hatred ;  in 
Short,  she  spoke  as  most  mothers  would  in  simiiar 
circumstances. 

Haviiig  accompli^hed  my  duty,  I  was  retracing 
my  Steps,  when  the  old  woroan  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
alarai, — **  Jesus  Maria!  There  he  is  I" — and  she 
ran  with  all  the  speed  she  was  capable  of  to  saddle 
a  horse  that  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  hut.  But  all 
her  efforts  and  prayers  for  the  safety  of  her  son^ 
were  in  vain ;  for  when  the  youne  man  heard  that 
Liana-flower  herseif  had  been  the  cause  of  tho 
rupture  of  the  tacit  tmce  that  ezisted  betweeii 
him  and  her  father,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  bo 
crushed  by  tho  weight  of  some  poignant  grieL 
"It  was  at  her  request,**  he  said,  mournfully^. 
"  that  I  went  to  the  bridge.  Why  did  she  signal 
me  to  go  away  ?  I  obeyed  her  onler,  and  that  ift 
the  crime  which  she  now  wisbes  to  punish  with 
death.    No,  no ;  she  does  not  love  me.** 

I  tried  to  give  a  more  hopeful  colour  to  b!k 
thoughts,  while  his  mother,  looking  alt  round 
with  a  terrified  air,  besought  him  to  ily,  in  tho 
name  of  all  the  saints.  Only  for  a  moment  did 
he  seem  inclmcd/to  yield,  and  he  put  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup ;  but  withdrawing  it  again  immediata- 
ly,  he  threw  away  all  his  weapons,  save  the  kni& 
in  his  girdle,  and  stood  motionless,  as  it  wero^ 
courting  the  threatened  danger. 

AH  at  once  I  saw  him  shudder  as  if  from  aiic 
electric  shock,  and  at  the  same  instant  Liana^ 
flower  borst  into  the  Clearing,  bor  dress  torn,  her 
hair  Streaming,  and  pale  as  a  corpse  escaped  fioaa 
the  tomb.    Breaihkmly  she  flew  into  Satumiiio% 
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arme,  cryine, — "  Ood  be  tbtnked,  I  bare  come 
In  timef  I  tbooght  you  anfaithfu],  Saiarnino, 
ftod  wiflhed  your  death ;  bui  now  I  know ** 

Life  and  hope  came  back  into  the  yonng  man*8 
eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  drew  tbe  bouquetfrom  her 
tosom.  **  This,''  she  said,  holding  it  up,  *'  this 
brought  me  back  to  life.  This  wbite  floripondio 
told  me  that  in  ypur  eyes  I  was  the  moat  beaoti- 
fbl ;  these  campanulas  taught  me  that  she  who 
wore  thero  was  only  the  pretezt  for  your  Coming 
near  our  hat, — the  roaijoram  spoke  of  yoor  tor- 
ments, — the  chintule  exphüned  ererythüig.  I 
know  that  you  love  me :  and  now,  will  you  not 
fly  ?    My  father  is  seeking  your  life." 

Passing  in  a  rooment  from  despair  to  the  wild- 
est  of  joy,  Saturnino  seized  the  young  cirl  round 
the  waist,  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and  was  off 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  At  the  moment, 
Yergara  and  Ruperto  leaped  Into  the  Clearing ; 
po  sooner  did  they  catch  sieht  of  the  fugitives, 
ihan  the  aaucho^  spurring  his  horse  in  pursuit, 
flung  his  lasao  with  such  dexterity  as  to  catch 
fiatumino  in  the  noose.  Wlth  a  tremendous  cf- 
fort  the  young  man  stopped  his  horse,  and  quick 
M  thought,  cut  the  thong  in  two  wltb  his  knife, 
before  his  antagonist  could  drag  him  irom  the 
■addle.  Again  did  he  fly  with  the  maiden  on 
bis  arm,  and  was  dose  to  the  wood,  when  the 
gaueho^  unwinding  the  balls  with  which  I  had 
•een  him  equip  himself  at  starting,  chaunted  two 
(Ines  of  the  wellknown  air — 

**  De  mi  laso  t'etcaparUf 
Pero  de  mit  bola»— qaaodo  *' ; 

"  You  may  escape  from  the  lasso,  bat  from  .the 
balls— never  ;**  and  whirlhigthem  round  his  head, 
«ent  them  whizzing  through  the  air.  ThcT  went 
tnie  to  their  mark,  and  twisted  round  the  legs  of 
8atumino*s  horse,  and  the  aniroal  feil  heavily  to 
tbe  ground  with  the  haoless  lorers.  Yergara 
drew  his  dagger ;  two  leaps  more  would  have 
brought  him  upon  them,  when  the  report  of  a  nfle 
was  heard,  while  a  wreath  of  smoke  crept  from  a 
thicket  near  the  spot ;  tbo  gaueho  feil,  and  all 
became  silent. 

Ruperto,  who  had  taken  his  Station  by  my  side, 

falloped  to  tbe  wood  whence  the sbot  had  come; 
ut  speedily  retuminff,  he  sdd,  In  an  abr  of 
•ombre  resignation, — **  It  is  not  my  place  to  pun- 
bh  Yilla-Senor ;  God  ^las  permitted  him  (o  avenge 
bimself.** 

What  a  singüIar  tragedj  was  this  which  I  bad 
been  so  unezpectedly  called  on  to  witness ;  ex- 
.tremes  of  joy  and  sorrow  were  its  temünation. 
Four  days  aflerwards  I  was  on  the  way  to  San 
Blas  with  Ruperto,  and  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill  from  which  €k)rtes  had  caught  sight  of 
the  Western  sea,  three  centuries  earlier,  when 
,we  saw  a  group— a  man  and  (our  women — foUow- 
log  a  Waggon  heaTQy  laden  with  domestic  uten- 
«£  and  fumiture.  They  were  Saturnino  and 
Jiiana-flower,  with  their  motbers  and  sister,  united 
by  the  result  of  the  events  which  I  bare  narrated, 
and  who  were  migrating  to  the  fertile  pralries  of 
Eonora,  there  to  forget  in  the  peaceful  pursuitsof 
agriculture,  the  erenta  that  had  sent  them  forth 
from  tbe  forest  of  Palofl*MuIat08.— J5({iea  Cook't 
Jcwmal, 

It  to  Derer  nore  difleolt  to  spetk  weD  than 
«wben  #e  are  uhMoed  of  oor  iil«ioe. 


AK  OLD  MAN*S  STORY. 

I  remember  tbe  time, — long  ago,  long  ago,— 
When  a  boy,  a  mere  stripling,  I  pli^ted  uy 

loTe, 
And  swore — at  least  rowed — by  tbe  hearcn 

aboTe, 
I  would  cherish  and  honor  the  beartof  thegiy, 
The  pretty,  the  beautiful  Madeline  May  :— 
It  seems  bot  last  week,  yet  it*8  long,  long  ago! 


I  am  feeble  and  old,  bat  my  memory*8  good  ;— 
How  she  hang  her  dear  bead,  and  endeaToorei 

in  Tain 
To  bide  her  sweet  blosbes  again  and  again ; 
How  I  asked  if  she  erer  my  lo?e  woold  repcy 
By  becoming  my  wife,— ab!  poor  MadeÜM 
Marl 
I  fimcy  I  bear  her,—''  She*d  see  if  she  eoaR" 

My   eyes  they  are  diro,-^rm  afi«id  Uia  wHh 
tears; — 
But  Time  alters  all  tbings,  and  so  it  was  tbos 
That  we  parted, — ah!  well  I  remember  tbe 

ioss; 
For  tbe  cause  of  my  conntry  J  went  far  away, 
And  left  behind,  weeping.  roy  MadeKne  May, — 
I  lelt  the  fond  girl  for  two  kwg  ohequered  yeait. 

I  retumed  to  roy  boroe,  but  no  happiness  caiae, 
For,  alas!  in  my  absence,  a  Tütain  of  wealth 
Bad  allured  tbe  poor  girl  by  bis  cunning  and 

stealth, 
And  lefr  hordegraded,  befriended  by  none,*- 
Alliier  friends  and  her  hopes  with   her  Tirtae 
had  gone, — 
Tip,  forsaken  aud  wretcbed,  ehe  cUed  in  her 
shame! 

Tbere*s  a  neatlittle  graTc,  near  a  cbnrcb,  <ar  away, 
It  Is  fifty  yeers  old,  bat  it  doeen't  look  that, 
For  tbe  flowers  are  fresh,  and  qaite  new  is  tba 

plat; 
And  as  every  week  in  each  year  coaieth  nwnd, 
StlU  fresh  -are  tbe  flowers,  stiU   new  is  tbe 
ground, 
Aad  eugraTed  oo  tbe  headstone  ie   ^^Madefine 
May." 

THE  CARDINAL^  GODSON. 

Om  eTenIng  in  tbe  year  lM9,1f .  RouUard,  a  rieh 
goldsmith  in  Paris,  was  Standing  in  tbe  perior 
behind  bis  sbop,  bosily  engaged  in  reedlngalarge 
and  bandsomely  engrossed  docament.  Bis  niece, 
Jeanne,  a  pretty  girl  of  eigfateen,  was  semted  near 
bim,  holding  a  piece  of  delicale  embnndery  in  her 
band ;  but  ner  fingers  were  idJe,  and  her  eyet 
strayed  continually  towards  the  (^>en  windov. 
Master  Roallard  at  lengtb  lolded  up  hIs  paper, 
and  with  a  satisfied  smile  ezdaimed : — 

*'  *Tis  perfect !  The  cardiual  «ertainlj  camiot 
refuse!** 

*' Are  you  tben  so  anxiooa,  nncle,  to  obtain  tht 
title  of  Goldsmith  to  the  Goortf* 

*^Anxiou8,  indeed!  A  wise  qneetion,  girl! 
Know  yoa  not  that  if  I  obtaki  iL  ipv  fortaiie  n 
made?^'  ' 

*'  But  it  seems  to  me,**  said  the  yonng  girl,  bea- 
tating,  ^tbat  the  title  would  proTeembamainr.** 

"Andwherefore?" 
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"  Becanse  you  haTe  hitherto  had  the  cnstom  of 
aü  the  ereat  pereoTiagea  of  the  prmce*8  party." 

"Well?" 

^'  Totr  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  and  to 
apeak  so  much  evil  of  the  cardinal *^ 

**Htt8h,  hushl"  interrapted  the  goldsmith : 
**  We  raust  not  think  of  that  now,  Jeanne.  Ff  I 
eTer  did  aay  anythiag  slighting  of  his  emlnence, 
I  am  heartijy  ^rry  ftJ  it  now." 

*'  But,  uncle,  your  clorks  and  workmen  have  all 
fiülen  into'  the  same  habit,  and ^* 

"  Tbey  must  change  it  then,^  replied  Master 
Roullard,  resolutely.  "  I  will  not  allow  any  of  ray 
people  to  compromise  me.  When  I  gpoke  ill  of 
the  cardinal,  I  did  not  know  him.  Besides,  Maa- 
ter Yatar  was  then  alive,  and  I  had  no  chance  of 
obtaSaing  hts  post;  It  was  only  the  day  before 
yesterday  I  heard  of  his  death,  when  I  was  return- 
ing  from  seeing  Jalian  off  in  the  St.  Germam 
coach.    By-the-way,  he  has  not  yet  retumed.** 

*'  No,  uncle,**  said  Jeanne,  I  cannot  tMnk  what 
detains  him ;  and  her  eyes  wandered  anidously 
towards  the  qtiay.  Master  Ronllard  fixed  his  eyes 
Bteadfastly  upon  his  nieee. 

*•  Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  in  a  testy  tone,  "  *ti8  easy 
to  make  yon  anxious  about  Julian  Noiraud.  iTou 
hare  not  put  that  fine  project  of  marriage  out  of 
yoar  head  yet  f 

•*  My  mother  approved  of  it,*^replted  Jeanne  in 
a  Tery  low  vorce. 

**  AU  Tery  well ;  but  »ny  views  for  you  are  dif- 
ferent.  I  intend  to  give  you  a  fortune  which  will 
entttle  you  to  marry  a  rieh  man,  and  Julian  has 
not  one  hundred  crowns  of  his  own.** 

**  He  nmy  make  a  fortune—" 

**  Yes.  by  some  mirade,  I  suppose,"  rcplied  the 
goldsmtth,  ironically.  **  Does  he  expect  it  firora 
that  Italian  adtrenturer,  who  forraerly  lodged  in 
hfs  parents'  house,  and  became  hi»  Sponsor, — 
Captain  Juliane,  I  think  his  name  is?** 

Jeanne  was  sared  the  trouble  of  replying,  by 
her  tincle  being  summoned  into  the  shop  to  attend 
thre^  gendemen. 

These  were  the  f^rmer-generalof  the  rerenues, 
Jean  Dubois,  M.  Oolbert,  and  the  govemor  of 
Loarre.  All  three  were  partlzans  of  the  cardinal, 
and  by  no  means  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with 
Roullard ;  but  they  had  heard  of  some  beautiful 
pteces  of  plafee  which  he  had  just  finished,  and 
they  came  to  see  them. 

The  goldsmith  overwhelmed  them  with  clvility. 
He  ransacked  his  shop  for  articles  to  suit  their 
taste,  hrterlarding  his  poUte  Speeches  with  protes- 
tations  of  his  derotion  to  the  cardinal. 

He  had  just  hhl  aside  for  Messrs.  Colbert  and 
Dabols  several  rieh  pieces  of  plate,  considerably 
reduced  in  prioe,  in  honor  of  the  pnrehasers*  adhe- 
renee  to  the  cardinal ;  and  he  was  eommencifig  a 
firesh  palinode  in  praise  ofhiseminence,  when  the 
^hop-door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  young  man 
of  pleasing  appearauce,  with  a  frank,  open  coun- 
tenuice,  entered.  He  laid  on  the  countera  small 
packet,  and  haring  saluted  the  three  gentlemen 
and  his  master,  said, — *'  Good  evening,  sir ;  you 
must  have  been  surprised  at  my  not  returning 
yesterday;  but  M.  Do  Nogent  detained  me  to 
repair  his  silrer  cabinet." 

"  Ah !  yon  havo  Seen  the  coont  T*  laid  Oolbert ; 
«•Howlsher 

^'  Bemarkabl/  weD,  monsbur.'* 


•*  Then,"  remarked  the  goremor  of  LouTr^i 
**  he  must  have  inrented  some  pieee  of  maUoft 
egainA  hts  eminence.** 

"  Hasn^t  he  though  !**  exclaimed  Julian,  langb- 
ing;  **  he  sang  a  long  balhid  for  me,  against  tlM 
cardinal." 

"  How  1  he  has  dared!*^  intermpted  Dnbois. 

«*  That  he  has,**  repiied  Julian ;  **  He  had  evtm 
begun  to  tesch  them  to  rae.  listen — ril  sing  yoä 
the  first  verse.** 

Master  Roullard  cenghed,  whiked,  and  road« 
Tarious  gestures  incoloating  sUence ;  but  Juliaa 
did  not  understand  him,  and  commenoed  with  • 
lood,  clear  voioe:— 

Hurrah  for  Mazariii  I 

The  soll  aiifl  ht'ir  of  Scapin : 

He  will  blindfold  France  and  her  kind«- 

Hurrah  1    Hurrah  I 

**  Julian  !^  cried  his  master. 

"  Don*t  stop  him,"  said  the  govemor,  whd, 
although  from  interested  motires,  a  partisan  of 
the  canlinal,  yet  by  no  means  disKked  to  hear 
him  turned  into  ridicule ;  "  I  admire  good  political 
squibs,  and  I  am  making  a  coUeetion  of  ifoM*- 
rinadis.** 

"  Just  Uke  our  master,"  said  Noiraud.  "  M.  dtt 
Longueville*8  ralet  has  giren  him  copiesof  allthaü 
have  appeared." 

The  goldsmith  tried  to  stammer  forth  an  angry 
denial,  but  his  words  were  drowned  by  shouts  of 
laughler  from  his  three  visitors. 

Tuming  angrily  therefore  towards  his  olerk,  b« 
asked  him  what  the  packet  contained  which  ha 
had  laid  on  the  counter. 

**  Some  printed  papers,  master,  sant  you  by  IL 
de  Nogent;" 

**  Satires  on  his  eminence,  m  Warrant  them  f 
cried  the  govemor. 

"  Out  of  my  house !"  exctaimed  the  exasperated 
RoulUird.  And  taking  Julian  by  the  Shoulder,  ha 
thrust  him  into  the  strect,  flung  the  packet  aha 
him;  and  after  ordering  him  nerer  to  retum^ 
concluded  by  shouting, — **  Long  live  Monseigneur 
Mazarin !" 

Qreatly  astonished  and  not  less  enraged,  tha 
young  man  walked  on  with  the  hickless  packeta 
in  his  band.  His  dismissal  was  in  itself  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  ibr  he  was  an  excellent 
workman,  and  would  find  it  easy  to  obtain  em- 
ployment;  bot  a  rupture  with  Jeanne*s  uncla 
threatened  to  destroy  his  prospects  of  marriagep 
and  the  thought  of  this  he  could  not  endure. 

Walking  slowly  on,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  tha 
packet  which  he  mechanicany  held. 

"  Wicked  cardinal !"  he  said  to  himself;  "ha 
is  the  cause  of  all !  But  for  him  Master  Roullard 
wonM  not  have  been  vexed, — I  should  bare  stül 
been  in  bis  emplojrment,  and  probably  would  ona 
day  hare  raarried  Jeanne!" 

White  thus  aoliloquizing,  he  Idfy  opened  tfaa 
packet,  and  began  to  examtne  the  pampMets  it 
contained.  They  were  satirical  remarks  on  tfaa 
Spaniifh  war,  squibs  against  the  Mesdames  Man- 
cini,  Mazarin*a  nieces,  and  flnally,  a  maliokras  bio- 
graphy  of  the  eardtnal.  JuRan  wa»  carelessly 
Casting  his  eyes  over  the  last,  when  he  soddenbr 
■tarted  and  trembted.  He  had  Just  read  the  fc^ 
lowing  sentence  :— 

**  Before  entering  into  lioly  Orders,  Cardhid 
Masario  bsd  wiehlad  the  fwo^    He  eeminaadad 
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m  Company  in  1626 ;  and  tbe  pope^s  general«, 
Conti  and  Bagni,  cbarged  him  wiüi  a  miasion  to 
Ihe  roarquts  de  Cannua.  Hia  eminence  met  at 
Grenoble,  and  sojourned  ihere  two  montlia  nnder 
the  naine  of  Captain  Juliano.** 

Again  and  again  did  the  yonng  goldsmitb  read 
Iheae  worda  witb  strong  emotion.  Name,  place, 
and  date,  precludedall  uncertainty :  Julian  found 
himaelf  the  godaon  of  tbe  great  cardinai. 

Haätening  towards  tbe  splendid  dweUing  of 
Xasarin,  Julian  inqulred  for  an  old  playmate  of 
his,  who  now  filled  an  ofBce  in  tbe  cardinara 
kiteben.  Pierre  Chottart  received  bim  kind'y,  but 
ftftcr  tbe  firet  cxcbange  of  civilidea,  asked  bim 
wbat  he  wantcd. 

Julian  replled  thathe  came  toaee  bis  eminence. 

The  aub-cook  Uiugbed  beartily,  and  told  bim 
tbat  waa  quite  out  of  the  question. 

**I  who  speak  to  you,**  be  aaid,  *'althougb  I 
minister  to  If  onaeigDcur^s  appetite,  am  never  ad- 
mitted  to  see  bim. 

**  la  tbat  tbe  prime  roinister^s  cbocolate?"  aaid 
Julian  alter  a  pause,  looking  at  a  silver  pot  atand- 
ing  on  a  stove. 

**  Yes,"  replled  Chottart ;  "  I  am  going  to  pour 
H  into  this  china  cup ;  then  I  will  ring  for  a  foot- 
man  who  will  reacb  bis  emiuence'a  apartments  by 
▼onder  staurcaae,  and  will  place  tbe  tray  in  tbe 
hands  of  hia  own  valet.** 

HaTing  then  prepared  tbe  chocolate  in  all  due 
form,  Pierre  Chottart  haatened  into  an  adjoining 
room  to  procure  a  damask  napkin.  His  temporary 
absence  inspired  Julian  witb  a  sudden  tbougbt, — 
Beizing  the  tray.  he  ran  up  tho  staircase,  traversed 
the  corridor,  and  opening  at  a  bnzard  the  first 
door  he  saw,  found  bimself  actually  face  to  face 
witb  tbe  great  man. 

The  cardinal,  w  ho  was  in  the  act  of  writing  a 
letter,  held  his  pen  auspended,  and  looked  with 
•fltonishment  at  tbe  flurried,  unliveried  individual 
before  him. 

*'  What  ia  thia  V  be  aaid,  witb  tho  sligbt  Italian 
«ocent  wbioh  he  never  totally  loat.  Who  are  you  f 
Whatdoyou  wantf 

"  Tis  hia  eminence  ?**  exdaimed  Noiraud,  pUc- 
ing  tbe  tray  on  the  table.  **  Ah !  now  I  am  all 
right.    Oood  moming,  godfntherr* 

The  cardinal  roae  and  seized  the  bell-rope,  think- 
Ing  he  waa  in  Company  with  an  escaped  lunatic. 

°*  Ton  don't  know  roe  then  f^  aaid  the  young 
workman.  **  Well,  no  wonder ;  I  waa  but  a  fort- 
night  old  when  you  saw  me  last,  in  1626.** 

*'  I  really  don  t  know  what  you  mean,**  replied 
hia  eminence^  atill  more  confirmed  in  bis  first  con- 
jecture. 

**  I  mean,**  replied  Julian,  "  tbat  I  am  the  son 
of  Madame  Koirand,  of  Grenoble,  in  whose  bouse 
you  lodged  for  two  months,  when  you  were  a  cap- 
tain, and  for  whose  aon  you  stood  Sponsor,  and 
had  named  after  you.** 

'*!  think  I  remember,**  said  Mazarin,  **but 
Ihiaboy *» 

**  It  ia  I  myaelfl  Julian  Noiraud,  of  Grenoble ! 
As  Boon  aa  erer  I  discoTered  that  you  were  Capt. 
Juliano,  1  haatened  to  come  to  you.  Are  you  quite 
well,  godfather!" 

Tbere  waa  sometbing  in  tbe  young  man*8  gay 
^mplicity  tbat  caught  Mazarin*s  fancy,  and  he 
aaked  to  aee  the  documents  which  sbould  substan- 
tiate  the  Statement.    Julian  first  banded  him  his 


certificate  of  baptism,  which  be  always  carried 
about  with  bim,  and  then  irankly  iold  him  lU  that 
bad  occurred. 

*'  And  what  do  you  want  with  me?**  aaked iha 
cardinal,  coldly. 

*'  I  thought  that  as  your  eminence  has  so  oiten 
saved  France,  it  would  not  coet  you  much  tronlil» 
to  save  a  poor  boy  like  me.** 

Mazorin  smiled,  and  placed  his  band  onhiagod- 
son's  Shoulder. 

'*  Come,  pwerinOf*^  he  said,  **  I  will  do  acme- 
tbing  for  theo.** 

"  Thank  you»  godfether." 

'*Tou  are  not  to  retum  to  the  goldsmith's 
abop." 

"No,  godfather.*» 

**  I  sball  retain  you  here  in  Charge  of  mj  plate.* 

"Yes,  godfather,** 

"  I  shail  not  pay  you  any  wagea." 

**  No,  godfather.*^ 

"  You  will  purchase  a  couri  dreaa.*» 

"  Yes,  godfather.** 

**  You  will  lodge  wbere  you  pleaae,  and  I  wiD 
grant  you  an  iroportant  privilege.** 

"  Ah  I  thank  you,  godfather?* 

"  You  may  procldm  to  all  the  world  that  I  am 
your  godfather.** 

And  waa  thia  au!  Julian  feit  terribly  dif«p- 
pomted,  but  be  bad  the  good  eenae  to  eay  noth- 
ing ;  and  the  cardinal  dismissed  him,  deairing  him 
to  attend  his  levce  on  the  following  day  in  a  be- 
fitting  costunie.  Obeying  tbis  latter  injunctioa 
cost  poor  Julian  nearly  all  tbe  gold  pieces  he  was 
worth ;  however,  be  waaatraid  to  disobey  bis  em- 
inence. "Many  pcople,**  thought  he,  **arerot- 
ting  in  the  Bastille  for  a  less  offence,  so  1  raost 
e*en  do  as  I  am  told.** 

On  the  morrow  our  hero  f&iled  not  to  present 
bimself  in  the  great  man*s  antechamber,  dreseed 
in  a  second-haud  court  suit,  which  certainly  gare 
bim  quite  the  air  of  a  gendeman.  Several  per- 
sons  asked  each  other  who  be  waa.  but  no  ona 
knew,  until  at  length,  onc  Toice  exdaimed : — 

"  I  Protest,  *tis  Noiraud  !** 

Julian  turned  round  and  ibnnd  bimself  iadiig 
Master  Boullard. 

"  It  ia  be,  and  in  a  court  dresa  I  What  makes 
you  here,  idler  ?** 

"  I  am  waiting  for  his  eminence,"  replied  Ju- 
lian, witb  a  careless  air.  ,- 

''So,  Master  Boullard,**  said  Bubois,  '*this  is 
rcally  the  saucy  apprentice  whom  you  diamiaMd 
yesterday?  Wbat  can  be  want  with  the  canB- 
nair 

At  that  momont  the  great  miniater  appeared, 
making  his  easy  wav  through  the  obaequioos 
throne.  Perceiving  Julian,  he  smiled  gradously, 
tapped  him  familiarly  on  tho  cheek  with  hia  glove, 
and  said : — 

*'  Well,  poverino^  how  dost  thon  feel  to-day  f 

'*  Quite  well,  thank  you,  god^atker.^ 

One  might  have  fancied  that  tbis  one  word  con- 
tained  a  magic  spell,  for  instantly  there  was  a 
genenü  Sensation  amongst  tho  crowd.  All  eyea 
were  fixed  on  Julian — every  voice  murmured : 

"  Monseigneur  is  his  godftither  V 

Leaning  familiarly  on  the  young  gddsmith^ 
Shoulder,  the  cardinal  paced  up  and  down  tha 
room,  firequently  addressing  him  familiarly,  and 
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Imaghingly  asking  bis  advice  tooohing  the  reqnests 
which  were  nutde  by  varioaa  suitora. 

Julian,  balf-bewildered,  contented  himaelf  with 
replying:— 

*'  Ye^  godfather,~no  godfatber.**  And  tbe 
ooartiers  admired  wbat  tbej  regarded  as  bis  pru- 
deot  reserve. 

M  lengtb,  tbe  aodience  ended,  and  Masarin  re- 
iired,  after  haviug  audiblj  dcsired  bis  protigi  to 
come  to  bis  private  study  in  tbe  aflernoon. 

Scarcely  bad  tbe  minister  disappeared,  wben  an 
obsequious  crowd  surrounded  Noiraud.  Amongst 
tbe  rest,  tbe  Commander  of  Louvre,  drew  bim 
•aide  and  said : — 

*■*■  AIlow  me  to  congratulate  you,  my  dear  M. 
Koiraud,  on  tbe  grcat  good  fortune  wbicb  bas  be- 
fiiUen  you.** 

Julian  stammered  out  bis  tbanki. 

*'  His  eminence  loves  you  mucb,  and  will,  I  am 
eertain,  do  anytbing  you  ask.  Will  you  tben  bave 
ihe  great  kindness  to  speak  a  word  in  favour  of 
my  nepbew,  wbo  is  aeeking  tbe  command  of  a 
regiiuent  ?** 

**  He  will  o'jtain  it,  if  you  will  give  bim  your 
iotere^'' 

^  I  am  sure,  I  sbould  be  most  happy,** — Julian 


'Eaongb,  enongbl**  cried  tbe  Commander, 
pressing  bis  band.  **  Trust  me,  if  tbe  affair  suc- 
c«edd,  you  will  find  us  not  ungrateful.*' 

The  Sieur  Duboi»  next  took  bim  by  tbe  arm. 

"  I  bsive  a  word  to  say  in  your  ear,  M.  Noiraud," 
he  Said.  **  You  know  tbat  I  am  seeking  tbe  mono- 
poly  of  commerce  in  tbo  Wind  ward  Isles:  if  you 
procure  it  for  me,  I  will  pay  you  six  tbousand 
francsT 

**  Six  tbousand  francs  T'  exciaimed  tbe  aston- 
ished  Julian. 

**  You  donH  consider  it  enougb  ?**  replicd  Du- 
bois.     **  Well,  I  will  go  as  fiir  as  ten  tbousand !" 

**  But,"  Said  Koiraud,  '*  you  are  strangely  mis- 
taken  as  to  my  Influeuce ;  I  bave  no  power  wbat- 
erer " 

Dubois  looked  keenly  at  bim  and  released  bis 
«rras. 

**  Ab !  I  see  bow  it  is.^  be  said  "  my  rival  bas 
spoken  to  you  already.'* 

**Sir,  I  declare " 

"  Well,  well,  I  try  elsewbere, — well  see  bow 
iar  your  new-made  influence  extends.** 

Ero  Julian  bad  well  recovered  from  bis  aston- 
iahment,  be  found  himself  once  more  closeted  witb 
tbe  cardinal,  who  bad  sent  for  bim.  Mazarin  asked 
wbat  troubled  bim,  and  the  young  man  told  bim. 

^* Bravo!  bravo!'*  said  tbe  minii;ter,  rubbing 
his  handd.  **  Since  tbey  want  you  to  protect  tbem, 
€aro^  wby  you  must  e*en  do  it** 

**  Wliat !"  Said  Julian ;  "  am  I  tben,  godfatber, 
to  solicit  for  tliem  ?** 

**  No,  no !  no  soUcitations ;  but  just  allow  tbera 
to  think  tbat  you  bave  influence,  and  tbat  will 
pay.** 

*^Tben  godfatber,  you  wisb  me  to  accept ^** 

"  Accept  always,  Julian :  you  must  never  re- 
f use  wbat  is  givon  you  witb  good  will.  If  you  do 
not  repay  the  givers  witb  good  offices,  you  roay 
with  gratitude.** 

Noiraud  retired  in  a  State  of  unbounded  aston- 
isbiueot    Nor  was  tbis  feeling  dlmioisbed  by  tbe 


receipt,  two  days  allerwards,  of  a  bag  containhig 
tbree  tbousand  francs,  witb  a  lettcr  of  thanks  from 
tbe  Commander,  wbose  nepbew  bad  just  beeo 
inade  a  coloneL  Presenüy  afterwards,  tbe  Sieur 
Dubois  entered. 

"You  bavecarried  the  day,  M.  de  Noiraud,* 
be  Said  in  a  tone  of  miogled  respect  and  ili-ha- 
mour : — *'  My  rival  bas  obtained  tlie  pnvUege.  I 
was  wrong  to  stniggle  against  your  influence. — 
Meantime,  bereare  the  ten  tbousand  francs,— take 
them,  and  use  your  all-powerfol  interest  for  me  on 
tbe  next  occasion.** 

Julian  tried  to  refUse  this  rounificent  present, 
saying  tbat  he  was  quite  a  stranger  to  the  a£fair, 
tbat  be  bad  not  meddled  in  it  at  all  But  tbe  £ir^ 
mer-goneral  wouki  not  even  listen  to  bim. 

"Good!  good!**  cried  he,  "you  are  discreet 
His  eminence  ha«  forbidden  you  to  compromis« 
bim.  I  understand  it  all,  only  promise  me  tbat 
on  tbe  next  occasion  you  will  speak  favorably  of 
me.** 

•*As  to  tbat,**  replied  Julian,  "I  promise  it 
witb  pleasare,  but ^ 

"Enougb!**  cried  Dubois.  "I  trust  to  your 
word,  M.  de  Noiraud ;  and  on  your  part  if  you 
sbould  ever  be  at  a  loss  for  a  few  tbousand  livresi, 
remember  tbat  I  have  them  at  the  Service  of  tb« 
cardinal*s  godson.** 

Julian  failed  not  to  relate  all  this  to  his  patron, 
who  rubbed  bis  bands  again,  and  ordored  him  to 
keep  tbe  sums  bestowed  on  bim.  These  were 
89on  augmentcd  by  fresh  largcsses  from  the  cour- 
tiers.  It  was  ot  no  avail  for  the  young  goldsmith 
to  Protest  tbat  be  did  not  possess  the  influence  im- 
puted  to  bim.  His  most  vehement  denialsserved 
but  to  confirm  the  general  Impression ;  and  after 
some  time  be  found  himself  a  rieh  mau. 

Meanwbile  the  affairs  of  Master  BouUard  bad  de- 
clined  sadly.  Having  failed  in  bis  attempt  to  be- 
come  goldsmiib  to  the  court,  be  yet  lost  by  it  tbe 
custom  of  the  cardinaKs  enemies ;  and  tbus  be- 
tween  two  stools  he  came  to  tbe  ground. 

Under  these  adverse  circumstances  be  sougbt  a 
reconciliation  with  his  quondam  apprentice.  Hit 
overtures  were  joyfully  met  half  way.  Julian's 
henrt  and  affections  remained  uncbanged,  and 
Master  BouUard  was  now  most  willing  not  only  to 
give  bim  his  niece  in  marriage,  but  also  to  yield 
up  to  bim  bis  business. 

Wben  tbe  bappy  Julian  brougbt  bis  youne  wife 
to  tbe  cardinal,  tbe  Utter  took  bim  playfully  by 
tbe  ear,  and  said,— 

"  Thou  didst  not  expect  all  tbis  wben  I  granted 
tbee  as  thy  sole  privUege  permissioo  to  call  me 
godfiitherr 

"  No.**  replied  Noiraud,  "  I  was  far  from  imag- 
ining  tbat  I  sbould  owe  everything  to  that  title.** 

"  Because  thou  didst  not  know  wbat  raen  are, 
pu?<?to/o,'*  said  the  cardinal  "  Trust  me  we  suo- 
ceed  in  tbis  world,  not  on  account  of  wbat  we  are, 
but  of  wbat  we  appear  to  be.**— ^/üa  (hoV* 
Journal, 


Cereroony  is  a  plant  tbat  will  never  grow  in  a 
streng  soil. 

Flattery  is  a  sort  of  bad  money  to  wbicb  oor 
vanity  glves  currency. 

HuNTiNO. — ^Tbe  amusement  of  a  gentleman«  tbe 
labour  of  savages. 
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80NGS  ROUGHLT  RENDERED  FROM  THE 
SWEDISH. 

THK  FISHKRITAN   IH  H18  BOAT. 

Earij  atmorniDg^tide  I  seek  tbe  Strand, 
Pu»h  oft  mj  fishing-boat  tar  froro  the  laod : 
Swings  she  so  merrily  over  the  baj, 
Down  to  the  isUnd  where  bright  fishes  plaj. 
Calm  lies  the  wide  bay,  the  san  shinmg  o*er  it, 
Fair  are  the  meadows  and  blae  hiUa  before  it; 

Row,  row  away !  I  row,  row  away  I 
In  mj  light  fishiug-boat  rocking  all  daj. 

Far  towards  the  silcnt  creek,  where  the  bold  sun 
Peers  through  white  birches  and  pine-trees  so 

dun — 
There  go  mj  eager  thonghts — there  mj  heaH  lies, 
There  upon  Sundaya  my  fishing-boat  flies ; 
Gaily  the  tall  reeds  and  waveiets  are  singing, 
Gaily  the  aspen  and  alder  are  swinging. 

Down  bv  the  shore — far  down  tbe  sweet  shore, 
There  dwells  a  llttle  maid — mine  eTermore ! 

TBI  LITTLB  COLLIES  BOT. 

Father  he  works  in  the  coal  pits  deep, 
Mother  she  sits  at  home  spinning ; 
Whon  Vm  a  big  man,  tall  and  strong, 
I  will  their  bread  be  winning. 
1*11  havo  a  sweetheart  true, 
Weil  bave  a  coltage  new, 
Down  in  the  dark  wood  where  she  sHi  spiiming. 

Father  shall  work  in  the  open  alr, 
Mother  shall  sit  bj  the  fireside, 
Sewincon  gowns  she  Kkes  to  wear, 
With  the  little  ones  creeping  up  bj*r  lide ; 
When  Vre  a  wife  so  trae, 
And  we*ve  acottage  new, 
Dowo  in  the  dark  wood  where  she  sat  qiinning. 

IDEll-LAirD. 

Tou  remember  where  in  starlight 
We  two  wandereii  band  in  band  ? 

While  the  night-flowers  poured  their  perfome 
FOrth  like  lore  o'er  an  the  land  :— 

There  I,  Walking  jester^ven, 
Feit  like  a  gho^t  from  Eden-land  I 


I  remember  all  yon  told  i 
Looking  up  as  we  dkl  stand, 

While  my  heart  poured  out  its  perfbme 
Like  the  night-flowers  in  your  band. 

And  the  path  where  we  two  wandered 
Seemed  not  like  earth,  but  Eden-Iand. 

Now  the  Stars  shine  palcr,  colder, 

Night-flowers  fade,  without  your  band : 

Tet  my  spirit  walks  boside  yoa 
Erery where,  in  erery  land : 

And  I  wait  tiU  we  shall  wander 
Under  the  stars  of  Eden-land. 


THE  WANUERING  MASON. 

m  WOVtL  CHAPTEBa.-M;HAF.   I. 

Closk  agaiost  the  ohurch  of  St.  Maclou,  at  Roueo, 
In  an  anoient  house,  whose  topmost  Windows 
seemed  almost  within  arms*  reach  of  the  cbmvh 
waUs,  dweU,  in  tbe  eariy  part  of  the  preaent  cen* 


tury,  %  widow  and  her  danghter,  Damed  U  Ro- 
qmctte.    The  house  is  stiU  Standing,  althoai^  too 
dtfa4>idated  to  be  inhabited,  and  is  seid  to  be  the 
oldest  in  that  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  citj. 
The  row  of  honses  of  which  this  Stands  at  tbe 
comer  (formine  an  angle  with  the  street  letdlnr 
to  the  church  door  on  the  westem  side),  thon^ 
eridently  more  modern,  are  boilt  with  the  aaaie 
projecting  floor?,  learing  such  a  nairow  ribbon  of 
sky  orerhead,  that  the  rough-paved  and  straggling 
Street  below  Is  dusky  at  noon  of  a  summer^s  day. 
At  thb  time  the  widow  kcpt  a  shop  there,  and 
Bold  small    Roman    Cathoric    trinkets  —  beada, 
wooden  crosses,  and  wreatha  of  dried  flowers, 
with  which  the  peopte  omament  the  grares  of 
their  kindred,  and  the  altars  of  their  saints,  opoo 
certain  days.     The  daughter  was  a  worker  of 
worsted  Slippers,    some  beautiful  spedmens  of 
which  are  siiU  made  and  sent  to  Pari?,  and  eren 
to  foreign  countries,  by  the  people  of  Ronen.  Tbe 
widow  had  bcen  left  with  another  child — a  eoo, 
some  years  oUler  than  the  daughter,  who  had 
fallen  into  ctU  courses,  absconded  from  a  jewd- 
ler*s  employment,  to  whom  the  widow  had  paid  an 
apprentice-fee — the  fruit  of  long  struggle  and  pri- 
ration — gone  to  sea  and  come  back  again,  n- 
Tolred  himself  in  politlcal  riots  in  tbe  dty,  and 
had  been  a  great  trouble  to  her  in  her  afflictioo. 
At  the  time  when  he  had  lired  with  her  in  tbe 
house,  tbe  neighbors  had  frequently  been  eon- 
pelled  to  protcct  her  from  bis  violence ;  bat  tt 
the  period  of  which  I  «peak  she  had  not  seen  bim 
for  some  time,  and  did  not  know  wbether  he  wert 
still  in  the  city. 

Throughouta  whole  winter  food  had  been  deir, 
and  the  widow's  reeources  had  been  acantler  thia 
erer,  fbr  the  people  had  then  no  money  to  spare 
for  the  articies  she  sold.  In  such  timea  she  bad 
little  for  her  support  but  the  ill-paid  work  of  ker 
daughter,  Nenette,  who  ttnted  earl j  and  late  to 
supply  their  wants.  looking  forward  to  tbe  winter 
to  tighten  her  Ubour.  There  was  a  long  frost  tkit 
winter,  whieh  continued  tiH  near  tbe  end  of  tbe 
month  of  March.  With  all  their  industry  and 
frugaUty  they  were  sorely  pinched  at  times;  tbey 
had  noibing  now  to  keep  them  from  day  to  day 
but  the  work  of  Nenette ;  she  knew  this,  and 
noTcr  fiuled  to  go  to  prayers  erery  moming,  tl 
daylight,  in  the  church  of  St.  Maclou,  where, 
kneeling  beside  her  little  wooden  chair  upon  the 
oold  pavement,  sometimes  alone,  she  prayed,  for 
her  moUier's  sake,  fbr  the  bread  of  that  day. 

Every  night,  as  the  great  church  dock  strack 
nine,  Nenette  made  up  her  little  packet  of  work, 
and  set  out  alone  to  the  shop  of  the  dealer,  in  an- 
other quarter  of  the  city.  Tbe  streets  were  badly 
lighted  at  that  time,  and,  exoept  in  the  priociptl 
thoroughfares,  the  shops  were  dosed  before  she 
Started :  but  she  was  not  aiVaid,  or  tried  to  thiok 
ahe  was  not,  that  her  old  mother  might  not  be 
anzious  while  she  was  gone.  Once,  bowever,  she 
oould  not  help  thinking  that  some  one  had  M- 
lowed  her  at  a  distance,  both  in  going  and  retura- 
ing.  She  did  not  speak  of  it  to  her  mother,  bat 
she  lay  awake  that  night  thinking  of  it  anxioushr; 
she  thonght  that  it  might  be  her  brother,  bot  she 
reflected  that  he  could  hare  no  object  in  fbUow- 
ing  her  but  to  speak  with  her,  in  which  case  he 
woiUd  not  bare  allowed  her  to  retum  without 
stopping  her ;  knowing  thli,  tnd  aho  that  thdr 
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Soverty  was  well  known,  she  atroTe  to  persuade 
erseif  thal  It  wau  a  faiicy,  banishhig  her  fears  as 
Well  as  she  could  tili  she  feil  asleep — but  they 
carae  back  again  ui  dream?. 

She  rose  in  the  moming  befbre  dayUght«  and 
worked  Uli  from  her  window  she  saw  the  church 
door  opened,  when  she  went  acrosts,  as  usnal,  to 
prarei«.  The  masons  were  at  work  there  with 
their  noisy  hammers,  but  N'enette  did  not  h'ear 
them  öfter  uwhflö.  Except  the  masons,  and  the 
Old  lanie  beggar-woman  who  sat  beside  the  inner 
door  fipoin  moraing  tili  night,  Neiiette  was  the 
oiily  person  there  at  that  early  hour.  When  she 
rose  to  go,  the  old  wom&n  piitled  the  cord  of  the 
door  for  her,  but  without  asking  for  alma,  as  was 
l|er  custom.  She  shivered,  for  tho  raorning  was 
firosty,  and  her  breuth  inade  a  clpud  about  her. 
**  I  haive  not  giren  you  a  liard  siiice  Toussaints, 
Esther,"  said  Nenette ;  *'  I  can  only  give  you  a 
bles^ing  now-a-days."  "God  keep  you  from' 
härm,**  said  the  old  woman ;  **  your  blessing  is 
better  than  the  money  of  inuny.** 

Tliat  night  N'enette  went  out  earlier  than  usuol, 
altbough  it  was  quite  dark.  She  shut  the  door, 
and  looked  up  and  down  the  street,  but  it  was 
quite  deserted.  Looking,  howcver,  by  accident, 
towards  the  cntrance  to  the  church,  she  thought 
that  some  one  v^as  standing  tliere.  The  porch 
was  deep,  and  darker  than  the  street,  but  she 
fimcied  that  it  was  the  flgure  of  a  man.  She  hesi- 
tated  a  moracnt,  for  she  knew  that  the  church 
had  been  closed  for  an  hour  past,  and  she  had 
nerer  seen  any  one  before  standing  there  after 
the  doors  were  fastened.  She  drew  out  her  kcy 
to  open  the  door  again,  but  a  fi*ar  of  alarming 
her  mother,  perhaps  without  occasion,  restrained 
her.  "  If  I  run  over  and  knock  at  the  door  of 
Madame  Boutard,**  she  thought,  **what  would 
they  say  to  me?  that  I  am  dreaming,  per- 
haps ;  and  then,  if  they  should  come  to  look  out, 
and  find  no  one — for  the  man  would  no  doubt  be 
gone  by  then — I  should  look  as  silly  as  Jennne 
Floquet,  when  she  found  the  white  hcn  under  her 
bed."  But  a  stronger  reason  with  Nenette  wa.< 
fhe  necessity  of  the  errand  she  was  upon  ;  **Shall 
my  mother  want  bread  to-morrow  for  my  folly  V 
thuught  she ;  **  has  not  the  dealer  told  me  many 
a  time  that  he  is  busy  In  the  moming,  and  will 
only  give  out  work  and  pay  money  at  night?'* 
8he  put  her  key  into  her  pocket  again,  and  walkod 
«way  quickly. 

She  did  not  look  back  before  ahe  got  into  the 
main  street,  but  once  stopped  to  tie  up  her  bündle 
again  in  order  to  listen  for  any  one  following  her 
without  appearing  to  do  so,  but  she  heard  no  one. 
The  Shops  were  only  then  shutting  up,  and  she  had 
nothing  to  fear  there,  but  she  could  not  always 
keep  in  the  main  street.  The  slipper-merchant 
lived  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and  N'enette 
was  obliged  to  tum  down  the  Rue  St.  Romain,  a 
dark  and  straggling  lane,  running  up  to  the  ca- 
thedral.  She  had  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  this 
■treet,  when  she  heard  a  footstep  behind  her  at  a 
distance,  ezactly  as  she  heard  it  the  night  before. 
8ho  walked  ^ter,  and  once,  in  another  street, 
heard  it  again,  but  by  the  time  she  had  reached 
her  destijiatlon  she  had  mia«ied  It  altogether,  and 
feeliog  then  bolder,  she  looked  back,  but  saw  no 
one.  Neilette  determined  to  teil  the  sHpper- 
dealer  of  her  fears,  for  it  ttruok  her  now  that  the 


man,  knowing  by  some  means  her  errand,  waited 
only  to  rob  her  upon  her  way  back.  The  slipper- 
dealer  looked  gravc  at  first,  but  having  walked 
some  distance  in  the  direction  she  had  mcn- 
tioned,  a:id  seeing  no  one,  and  probably  not 
wiahing  to  be  put  to  tfouble,  he  laughed  at  her 
Story,  and  told  her  to  count  her  beads,  and  not 
to  look  behind  her  tili  ehe  reached  her  home. 
The  man  möant  to  reassure  her,  but  bis  words 
scemed  to  her  so  cmel,  that  the  tears  came  into, 
her  eyes.  **  And  jet,  ff  it  should  be  a  robber," 
she  said,  almost  imploringly,  as  she  Hngerod  oh 
the  threshold ;  "  if  they  stole  my  money,  it  would 
be  a  snd  day  for  us  to-morrow — we  bare  not  five 
haricots  in  the  house/' 

**  Kever  fear,  Nenette,**  said  the  man;  "if  t 
thought  there  was  a'ny  danger,  look  you,  1  would* 
put  up  my  shuttcrs  directly,  aiid  go  with  you. 
Never  think  that  a  roah  would  folloM^  you  all  thhi 
way  and  back  again  for  the  sake  of  two-and- 
twentysous;  you  have  been  thiiiking  how  pre- 
cious  the  money  is  to  yöu  just  now,  tili  yoü  fancy 
that  some  one  is  going  to  rob  you.  Stay,  my* 
child,**  continued  the  man,  as  she  was  about  to 
turn  away:  "you  have  never  said  before  that 
you  were  so  poor  aä  that ;  if  you  should  lose  your 
money,  come  to  me  in  the  moming  at  daylight : 
but  never  fear  that  any  one  would  follow  a  poor 
girl  to  rob  her  of  two-and-t«^onty  sfous.     Va  r 

Nenette  dried  her  tears,  and  thanked  the  man; 
she  thought  that  he  must  be  right — his  affection- 
ate  ttttoiment^  the  Frenchman*s  thou  and  thee, 
which  BOunds  so  p1em>ing  when  you  catch  the 
spirit  of  it — had  given  her  courage  again,  and  she 
walked  briskly  towards  home  the  same  way  that 
she  had  come. 

And  yet,  as  if  by  raagic,  she  heard  the  foot- 
stcps  again  behind  her  before  she  had  got  half- 
waty  down  a  long  street  By  dint  of  listening  in- 
tentlv,  she  thought  she  eren  knew  the  step,  and 
could  bo  sure  that  it  was  the  same.  She  would 
not  have  forgotten  to  count  her  beads  even  if  the 
slipper-mei  chant  had  not  told  her ;  nor  did  she 
omit  to  say  llttle  scraps  of  prayers,  which  are  held 
by  the  Church  to  have  peculiar  power  when  in 
danger  of  violence.  After  these  it  seemed  to  her 
little  Short  of  a  miracle  that  the  footsteps  greir* 
more  distant,  and  at  bist  died  away  altogether. 

Nenette  had  much  trouble  to  conceal  from  her 
mother  her  agitation.  The  widow  thought  that 
her  manner  was  stränge.  Had  the  slipper-dealer 
said  there  would  be  no  more  work  shortTy  f  and 
how  came  she  to  forgct  to  buy  some  lentils  on  her 
way  home  ?  How  msi  she  had  gone !  she  had 
been  and  come  back  like  a  bird,  though  she  had 
finished  her  work  earlier  than  usual ;  and  hov 
Strange  she  should  forget  the  lentils ! 

Nenette  trimmed  tho  lamp,  and  said,  "  Indeed, 
the  master  had  spoken  kindlier  that  night  than 
ever ;  she  did  not  know  how  she  eame  to  forget 
the  lentils— she  would  go  and  get  them  in  the 
moming,  in  the  Rue  Gros  Horbge,  where  they 
were  better  and  cheaper  than  she  could  have  got 
them  anywhere  at  that  hour;  meanwhile,  she 
could  knock  at  Madame  Boutarif  s,  and  buy  some 
bread." 

Nenette  went  out  again ;  the  street  was  quite* 
deserted.  She  looked  towards  the  church  poroh, 
but  there  was  no  one  there.  Nenette  went  baok 
without  the  hread. 
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The  widow  had  lighted  some  bits  of  charcoal  in 
alittlepun,  thinking  to  sitthere  awhile  and  Ulk 
with  her  daughter,  but  when  she  found  thai  she 
cou!d  get  no  bread,  ehe  thought  thoy  had  better 
DOt  Sit  up. 

''  It  was  very  fooUsh  of  me  to  forget  the  len- 
tilg,**  Said  Neneue. 

**  We  shall  want  no  supper  if  we  ^o  to  sleep»" 
aaid  the  old  woman ;  **  we  never  thought  to  be 
pinched  likelhis  when  we  lived  at  Pont  de  T  Arche, 
in  the  old  tiine  when  your  father  waa  alive.  Phi- 
lippe wad  a  good  and  honest  boy  then." 

**Poor  Philippe!**  Said  Nenette;  **I  wonder 
wbere  he  is  to-night." 

**  Why  should  you  wonder,  child?**  replied  the 
old  wonian  ;  ^'  does  be  think  ol  us  ?  Ko,  no ;  I 
caiinot  forgive  Philippe  the  min  he  bas  brought 
upon  US.  It  is  hard  to  speak  this  of  my  own 
chitd  ;  but  when  I  know  how  good  you  are,  Ne- 
nette, and  how  you  sufTer  for  his  conduct — whon 
I  See  you  day  by  day  working  and  enduring  this 
poverty,  from  which  he  might  and  should  havc 
•avcd  you,  what  wonder  tluit  my  anger  against 
him  keeps  alive  1" 

Ncuetto  took  the  lamp,and  they  went  up  stairs 
togeiher.  Her  mother  siept  in  the  room  of  an 
old  woman  lodging  in  the  house.  She  bade  her 
"good  night!"  upon  the  landing,  giving  her  the 
lainp.  *'  I  can  find  my  way  up  without  a  light,*' 
Bald  she ;  *^  nerer  fear,  mother,  the  dark  does  not 
Irighten  nie.** 

Cold,  and  very  hungry,  though  she  had  tried  to 
thiiik  she  was  not,  the  ßirl  went  up  the  dark  stairs 
to  her  iittle  chunibcr.  The  moon  had  como  out, 
and  it  was  so  lischt  that  she  could  see  everything 
in  the  room.  She  lay  in  bed,  and  saw  tlie  liiie  of 
light  along  the  tiled  floor,  and  the  crucifix  upon 
the  mantel  piece ;  and  through  her  window  the 
masonry  of  the  church,  inore  rieh  than  many 
cathedrals.  But  when  her  cold  bed  became 
warmer,  and  she  dropped  asleep,  she  wandered 
far  away  fron»  there, dreamingol  the town of  Pont 
de  PArche,  her  birthplace.  Pont  de  FArche  is 
higher  up  the  Seine ;  a  very  anoient  town,  with  a 
^Castle  sttmding  in  ruins  by  the  water-side,  and  a 
bridge  overgrown  with  shrubs  clinging  to  tho 
brickwork,  and  growing  upon  the  buttresses  and 
delta^  a^iout  the  piers,  and  outof  woodenhouses, 
that  look  therosclvi's  as  if  they  grow  out  of  the 
parapet.  Nenette  saw  all  this,  and  the  dark  forest 
upon  the  hüls  beyond,  for  the  moon  was  shiuing 
in  her  dream. 

This  day  was  like  many  other  days  in  the  life  of 
Nenette. 

CIUPTER  TRI  SICONO. 

Earlt  in  the  morning,  before  the  lamps  were  out 
in  tt\e  streets,  Nenette  rose  and  went  out  to  buy 
tho  lentils.  It  was  daylight  when  she  returned, 
but  her  mother  was  not  awake,  so  she  put  back 
the  shuttera  below,  and  employed  her  time  in 
brushiiig  the  dust  from  the  articles  in  the  shop. 
When  she  had  done  this  she  lighted  a  charcoal 
Are  in  the  Iittle  brazier,  and  set  the  lentils  to  boil. 
In  the  midst  of  these  Operations  she  heard  a 
footstep  in  the  shop.  She  found  a  stranger  there. 
Nenette  knew  by  his  dress  that  he  was  one  of  the 
masons  working  in  tho  church,  and  afterwards 
she  rcmembcrcd  seeing  him  thoro  at  work,  and 
•ometimes  at  mass  od  Sundayi. 


"  I  wish  to  buy  a  roeary  or  two,"  aaid  the  stran- 
ger;  old  Esther  told  me  I  could  get  tbem  bere." 

"  More  than  one  rosary  ?"  asked  Nenette,  who 
was  not  less  astonished  to  have  a  customer  at  that 
early  hour  than  she  was  to  hear  him  ask  for  set e- 
ral  rosaries. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "I  have  to  make  boom 
presents." 

Nenette  showed  him  eome  of  tumed  oak,  and 
some  of  gUsa,  and  he  took  tbem  up  and  examined 
them. 

"  They  are  very  strons  in  the  dasps,**  said 
Nenette,  with  all  the  air  of  a  shopkeeper  with  a 
customer  who  hesitaies.  Her  visitor  selected  two^ 
and  Said  he  would  take  some  othere  if  she  had 
any  better. 

**  I  have  some  necklaoesüke  these  with  crosses,* 
Said  Nenette,  **  and  others,  that  look  like  jet» 
without  crosses,  for  one  franc  fifty  Centimes; 
those  you  have  bought  are  one  franc  apiece.  See,* 
she  Said,  taking  out  a  Iittle  drawer  and  showing 
them.  The  man  took  them  up  and  exammed 
them  also,  Nenette  scrutinizlng  his  features  u  he 
was  looking  down,  as  if  to  antidpate  an  objectkm, 
— he  lingered  so  long  that  she  thought  be  moat 
be  going  to  find  fault  witli  them. 

**  The  clasps  of  these  are  even  better  than  the 
others,*' she  Said  at  length.  "I  wcftr  one  nov 
like  them,  which  I  havewomthreeyears,  and  the 
clasp  is  not  broken  or  tarnished,  as  I  will  sbow 
you.'* 

When  Nenette  lifled  up  her  arms  to  unfasten 
the  clasp  behind  her  neck,  her  round  figure 
showed  so  well  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  sbe 
caught  her  visitor's  eyes  fixed  upon  her.  Nenette's 
cheek  reddened,  and  she  thought  again  witbin 
herseif  that  it  was  very  stränge  that  he  should 
come  to  buy  necklaces  at  that  time  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  gave  her  beads  into  bis  band,  and  he 
lookcd  at  them  and  gave  them  back  again.  He 
Said  *Hhey  were  very  neat;  could  she  take  the 
crosses  from  the  one  sort  and  put  tbem  on  the 
piain  necklaces  if  he  paid  a  higher  price  for  ihcmr 
Nenette  thought  she  could ;  but  this  was  a  diffi- 
cult  task.  She  tried  at  first  to  open  the  ring  wiih 
her  fingers,  but  she  failed ;  then  sheessayed  with 
the  scissors  that  she  kept  hanging  to  her  side; 
and  finally  she  tiiod  her  teetb. 

Her  visitor  drew  in  his  broath  as  if  afraid  that 
she  might  hurt  herseif,  and  said  it  did  not  matter ; 
but  Nenette  said  if  he  could  wait  a  minute  she 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  it;  she  had  a  pen- 
knife  upstairs  that  would  open  it  in  a  moment| 
and,  without  leaving  him  time  to  make  an  objeo- 
tion,  she  tumed  away,  and  ran  lip  to  her  room. 
But  the  penknife  was  not  to  be  found.  "  Hov 
tiresome,**  said  Nenette,  who  began  to  fear  that 
her  sudden  good  fortune  would  slip  from  her  by 
some  acoideiit ;  "  I  am  sure  I  left  it  here  last 
night;  he  will  be  tired  of  waiUng,  and  go  away 
without  buyuiganything,  and  perhaps  nevercome 
back."  Slie  turned  her  workbox  over  and  over, 
raked  out  her  bag  of  colored  wools,  lifted  up  her 
franie  to  look  under  it  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
flung  it  down  aharply  on  the  table.  Theo  sbe 
recollectcd  that  sbe  had  not  feit  in  her  pocket,^ 
and  found  it  there  after  oll.  Her  customer  was 
not  gone  when  she  reached  the  shop,  but  was  sit- 
ting  there,  apparently  in  no  haste  to  depart. 
Nenette  tried  the  knife,  and  opening  the  rings  of 
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tliree  Grosses,  according  to  the  strengeres  direc- 
Üons,  transferred  the  crosses  to  the  plaia  neck- 
laces,  wheo,  looking  up,  she  caught  her  vlsitor^s 
eyes  again  lixed  upon  her.  She  could  not  belp 
feeling  embarrassedf  and  a  litUe  awkward  in  wrap- 
plng  the  necklaces  In  paper ;  and  when  she  said 
that  he  had  to  pay  her  eight  francs  her  cheuks 
greir  redder  than  over.  Her  eustomerf  however, 
aid  not  scein  to  rcmark  her  confusion,  but  having 
paid  her  the  money,  bade  her  respectfuUy  *'good 
moming.** 

**  What  a  strenge  man!'*  thought  Nenette.  She 
looked  at  the  money  as  it  lay  on  the  coontcr,  half 
afraid  to  toach  it ;  nor  was  it  stränge  that,  taught 
from  earliest  childhood  to  belieTe  and  respect  the 
malütudinous  legends  that  form  a  part  of  her 
fiutb,  she  should  feel  a  dread  lest  in  taking  up  the 
money  she  migbt  be  unwittinglycompletingsome 
nnholy  bargain.  **  He  did  not  talk  like  we  do/* 
■he  thought, — for  he  spoke  her  language  with 
»omething  of  a  foreign  aceent.  **  And  when  have 
I  eTer  known  any  one  come  into  our  shop  a  little 
after  daylight,  and  buy  five  necklaces,  especially 
at  this  time  of  year,  when  people  do  not  make 
presents,  like  at  New  Year*s  Day,  or  at  the  time 
of  the  Fair.*'  But  she  thought  of  her  mother,  and 
bow  well  it  was  to  have  a  little  stock  of  money, 
so  that  if  her  work  should  fail  her  one  day  they 
might  not  be  without  lentils  in  the  house;  upon 
which  she  began  to  think  that  she  ought  to  take 
up  the  money,  and  be  very  thankful  to  God  for 
it ;  and  that  if  she  could  find  out  that  it  was  the 
mason  who  had  bought  them,  and  not  a  semblance 
of  him  aBSumod  to  deceive  her,  there  would  be 
Dothing  to  fear. 

She  hastily  gathered  up  the  eight  frencs,  and 
turned  to  go  up  to  her  mother*s  bedroom  with 
them,  bu!  she  met  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
•*  Stay,"  cried  Nenette,  "  teil  me  your  dreams.*' 
The  old  woman  **  had  not  been  dreamiug,  or 
could  not  recoliect  her  dreams  if  she  had ;  what 
had  happened?** 

*^  I  dreamt  of  the  moon  shining  on  the  rirer,'' 
■aid  Nenette,  **  which,  they  say,  meana  a  sbower 
of  silrer  money." 

"Welir 

'*  tfy  dream  is  true, — see!''  She  held  out  the 
money,  in  frenc  and  half-franc  pieces,  in  her  band. 
The  old  woman  looked  pu2zled ;  could  she  have 
had  a  customer  so  early,  and  a  customer  who  had 
■pent  all  that  money  ?*' 

*'Ye8,  indoed,"  rcplied  the  daughter;  "and 
who  do  you  think  it  was?" 

"Pierre,  thehawker?" 

*'  No ;  no  one  buying  to  seil  again ;  a  customer 
who  bouuht  them  for  himseli^  and  paid  one  and 
two  francii  apiece  for  them.  But  you  will  never 
guess ;  shall  I  say  ?" 

^    ''Stay!"  Said  the  old  woman;  "it  was  Hen- 
drich.' 

Nenette's  face  grew  refleclive  for  a  moment ; 
tben  she  began  to  laugh  so  long  and  so  loudly 
that  the  widow  became  imp&tient  "  She  did  not 
See  any  thing  to  laugh  at ;  if  she  had  guessed  the 
wrong  person,  that  was  not  remarkable.'* 

"No,  no,"  Said  Nenette,  striving  to  check  her 
hiughter ;  "  it  is  not  that  you  have  guessed  the 
wrong  person ;  I  was  laughing  to  thmk  that  all 
the  time  I  was  telling  you  to  guess,  I  had  forgot- 
ten  that  I  did  not  kuow  myselC    All  I  kuow  is 


that  he  looked  like  one  of  the  mnsons  in  the 
church,  and  he  spoke  like  a  stranger." 

"  That  is  he,"  said  the  widow ;  **  itis  Hendrich, 
the  Danish  man.  I  have  oflen  talked  with  him  at 
the  Shop  door.  Old  Esther  told  me  that  he  had 
been  a  goodfriend  to  her  all  the  winter ;  he  knows 
bow  poor  we  are,  and  takes  this  way  to  belp  us." 

The  joy  of  Nenette  was  a  little  dulled  with  the 
thought  that  the  strengeres  purchases  were  half 
an  act  of  charity.  That  morning  she  ate  her 
breakfast  before  going  to  preyers,  for  she  had 
fasted  a  long  time.  The  widow  continued  to  talk 
of  Hendrich  at  breakfast  time,  but  her  daughter 
was  tboughtful  and  silent.  "And  yct  he  said 
that  he  wanted  them  for  presents,"  muttered 
Nenette  as  she  went  out. 

She  could  scarcely  drive  this  from  her  thoughts 
as  she  knelt  at  preyers  in  the  church.  The  masons 
were  still  at  work  there,  but  she  did  not  dare  to 
lift  up  her  eyes  to  see  if  her  visitor  was  among 
them.  As  she  went  out  she  saw  that  old  Esther 
had  one  of  the  rosaries  of  wooden  beads  hanging 
to  her  side,  with  a  metal  cross  attached  to  it  that 
Nenette  hereelf  had  given  her ;  she  knew  by  this 
that  her  mother's  conjecture  was  right,  and  that 
her  Strange  customer  was  Hendrich,  the  Danish 
mason. 

It  was  determined  that  the  money  should  be 
kept  in  case  of  need,  and  Nenette  resolved  to 
work  as  before  tili  the  fine  weather  came.  She 
went  still  to  the  slipper-dealer's  in  the  evening. 
Once  or  twice  afler  that  day  she  feit  again  the 
strenge  conviction  that  some  one  followcd  bor, 
although  now,  she  thought,  at  a  greater  distance 
than  before.  In  spite  of  her  having  fancied  this 
so  oflen,  she  could  not  hclp  feeling  alarmcd  about 
it,  for  not  knowing  what  motive  could  lead  any 
one  to  molest  her,  she  could  not  teil  what  roasoa 
might  have  induced  the  postponemeut  of  the 
design  from  day  to  day.  Sometiraes  she  was  on 
the  point  of  telling  her  mother  her  fears,  bat  pho 
knew  that  this  would  only  alarm  her  without 
doing  any  good,  for  she  was  somewhat  infirm,  and 
could  not  go  with  her,  or  be  any  protection  for 
her  if  she  did. 

Anotbcr  night,  going  out  later  than  usual, 
Nenette  heard  again  the  footsteps  of  her  myste« 
rious  pursuer.  She  could  not  be  mistaken  this 
time.  She  feit  sure  that  he  had  come  from  one 
of  the  doorways  on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  street. 
She  passed  along  the  Rue  des  Pretresses,  (a  street 
since  rebuilt  in  modern  style,)  and  througb  the 
Une  called  St.  Romain,  hearing  it  still.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  it  grew  ncarer,  but  that  the  strenger 
walked  more  stealthily  than  before.  She hastened, 
but  still  she  heard  the  same  footsteps  stealing 
after  her.  The  streets  were  very  dark.  She  was 
sorry  that  she  had  chosen  the  Rue  St.  Romain, 
instead  of  going  round  by  the  Place  St.  Ouen« 
The  few  little  shops  there,  on  the  one  side  of  the 
street,  were  all  closed  ;  and  on  the  other  side  was 
only  the  sombro  wall  ofthearchiepiscopalpalace. 
She  hastened  on  over  the  rough  paving-stones, 
interapereed  with  little  pools  of  water,  mutterinff 
her  prayere  and  thinking  how  foolish  she  had 
been  to  neglect  the  many  warnings  she  had  had. 
"Only  let  me  get  safe  bome  this  time,"  she 
thought,  "and  to-morrow  I  will  teil  the  cur6,  and 
be  will  advise  me  what  to  do." 

And  tbus  she  got  to  Uie  market-placei  and  again 
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faer  pureuer  seemed  to  have  abandoned  hia  design, 
for  fhe  liatened  and  eTen  looked  back,  bat  she 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  bim  any  loAge^.  She 
would  not  speak  to  the  alipper-dealer  again,  for 
0he  knew  that  her  story  «rould  gain  no  credence 
from  hin],  who  had  frequently  rallied  her  about 
the  last  occasion,  when  he  assored  her  that  he 
never  doubted  that  it  waa  a  timid  girre  fancy  ;  so 
she  left  bis  shop  and  took  her  way  homeward, 
hoping  that  she  might  get  back,  as  bufore,  witb- 
Out  injury. 

Not  hearing  the  footsteps  any  more  she  took 
Courage,  and  passed  again  through  the  Rue  St. 
Romain  ;  indeed  there  was  scarcely  \e»  securitr 
there  now  than  etsewhero,  for  all  the  shops  in  the 
busier  streets  were  closed.  She  had  reached  the 
f  irthcr  end  on  her  way  back,  and  had  turned  into 
the  Street  near  her  home,  when  a  man  who  hnd 
just  passed  her  turned  back  and  calied  her  by 
name.  They  stood  near  a  lamp,  and  on  looking 
round,  she  saw  that  it  was  her  brotber  Philippe. 

**  I  thought  it  was  Nenette,"  he  said ;  "  bui  do 
jou  walk  about  the  dark  streets  at  this  hour?** 

Nenette  thought  from  bis  manner  that  he  had 
been  drinking,  and  she  feit  afraid  of  bim.  "I  have 
beeo  to  take  my  work  home,**  sira  sald.  "  We 
bave  nothing  eise  to  lire  on  now.** 

"  That  is  hard,"  replicd  the  brOther. 

**  Indeed  it  is,"  soid  Nenette.  **  I  cannot  teil 
tou  how  we  are  trouhled  someUmes.  Oh,  Phil- 
ippe, how  different  this  might  hare  been  I** 

"  It  is  too  late  to  tolk  to  me  like  that,"*  said 
Philippe.  "  What  I  have  been  I  know ;  what  I 
am,  and  what  I  might  have  been,  I  know.  Tour 
reproaches  do  no  good.*' 

"I  did  not  mean  it  to  reproach  yoo,**  said 
Nenette.  *^  I  know  you  do  not  tbink  of  all  this. 
I  have  said  so  many  times.  I  did  not  mean  to 
f  peak  of  what  you  migbt  have  been,  but  of  what 
you  might  be  still.** 

''What  might  I  be  stm?''  asked  PhHippe, 
ftngrily.  "  Tou  talk  of  what  you  don*t  understand. 
What  can  a  man  be  who  is  watched  and  dogged 
as  I  am  ?  Here  am  I  these  three  or  four  months, 
hiding,  because  of  that  little  akirroish  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole,  stealing  out 
DOW  and  then  when  I  have  to  beg  ameal,  or  when 
a  Httle  liquor  has  roade  me  bolder,  as  it  bas  to- 
night.     What  would  you  have  me  do  ?** 

**  Indeed  I  do  not  know,**  said  Nenette.  "  God 
help  me  to  teil  you !  This  is  the  only  sorrow  that 
I  have, — for  our  poverty  only  makes  us  ding 
together  closer,  my  mother  and  me." 

*'  Better  than  those  wishes  would  be  to  gite 
4  little  to  help  me  in  my  miserable  pligbt,**  be  «dd. 
'*  I  would  not  ask  it  from  you  when  you  are  so 
poor  yourselves,  bat  hunger  makes  a  man  cruel.** 

Nenette  thought  of  the  money  at  home,  and 
gave  bim  all  that  she  had  received  firom  the  süp- 
per  maker.  '*  But  teil  me  one  thing,  Philippe.** 
ihe  said.  "  Have  you  ever  followed  me  at  night- 
fime  in  the  streets  ?** 

"  I  follow  you  !**  he  answered.  "  When  have  I 
•ver  troubleid  you  or  your  mother,  spiod  your 
movement«,  or  beggod  a  Hard  of  you  tili  now,  in 
all  the  time  that  I  have  been  away  from  home  f* 
But  look  you,  Nenette,  two-and-twenty  sods  will 
Zkot  keep  a  man  from  jumping  into  the  Seine  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  do  it  Is  that  all  yoa  cao  give  a 
brother  wbo  aski  you  for  the  firtt  tütae?*' 


Nenette  eried  bitterly  and  said  that  die  had  m 
more. 

'*  Come,**  he  said,  taking  her  by  the  arm.— 
'*TeIl  me  you  have  a  week*a  woHc-money  aboit 
you,  and  I  shall  know  you  speak  the  tnith.T 

Nenette  was  terrified  by  bis  manner,  and  strov« 
to  witbdraw  her  arm ;  bat  at  that  moment  a  man 
darted  out  of  the  daric  street  of  St.  Romain,  and 
thrust  bim  Crom  her  so  violently.  with  a  blov 
upon  the  ehest,  that  he  reeled  and  staggered  back 
sevcral  yards.  Nenette  was  too  ftightened  to 
know  whether  her  delrverer  was  a  conpanion  o( 
her  brother*s  or  not  She  turned  and  ran  swÜUy 
across  the  road  to  the  comer  of  the  street  m  whi(i 
she  lired ;  when,  pauaing  to  look  back,  she  saw 
her  brother  and  the  stranger  Standing  stiH  ander 
the  lamp.  She  could  bear  their  voices,  as  if  they 
were  talkirfg  angrily,  altbough  she  could  not  dis> 
tinguish  their  words.  A  moment  afterwards,  tbo 
stranger  turned  again  quickly  up  the  street  fron 
whicb  be  had  issued,  aod  her  brotber  wentonbli 
way. 

She  could  not  conceal  from  the  widow  tbii 
tune  the  cause  of  her  agitotion.  They  sat  ap  lata 
that  night,  talking  over  the  circnmstanees  whick 
had  so  terrified  her ;  and  it  was  decided  that  abe 
should  go  no  more  at  night  Aflerwards  they 
made  all  doors  and  Windows  fest,  and  retired  to 
bed. 

When  Nenette  took  her  necklace  off  that  night, 
she  remarked  for  the  first  time,  tbat  it  kwked 
newer  than  befbre.  She  took  it  np  and  examined 
the  clasp,  and  was  convinced  tbat  it  was  not  the 
necklace  whicb  she  handed  to  the  mason  to  kwk 
at  when  he  made  the  purchases  in  the  shop.— 
"  Öurely,**  said  she,  "  be  must  bave  Ukenseveral 
in  hia  band  at  onoe,  and  aflerwards  given  me  tb« 
wroug  one.** 

She  Uy  awake  tbat  night  thinking  of  the  sträng 
eventa  of  the  day.  FinaHy,  die  thoagfat  agani  d 
the  necklace,  and  fancied  that  Hradrich  mi^ 
have  exehaoged  it  porposely  for  a  new  one,— a 
tbougbt  to  her  very  froithil  of  good  dreamt. 

CHAFTIR  THB  THIRD. 

WmcN,  at  length,  the  frost  broke  up,  and  fine 
weather  came,  affairs  grew  better  wilh  the  widow 
and  her  daughter.  The  privations  of  that  wioter 
had  taught  äem  a  severe  lesson,  and  Nenette  re- 
solved  this  year  to  endeavour  to  save  somethmt 
of  their  eamingB  to  protect  them  when  the  coM 
season  came  again.  This  was  not  easy  to  do,  fbr 
the  Profits  of  the  shop  were  trifling  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  her  own  eamings  never  sufficed  alone 
for  their  support  Some  way,  she  thought,  mieht 
perhaps  be  round  for  getttng  more  money.  Bat 
what  way  ? 

Hany  hours  she  sat  ah>ne  npstah«  at  her  wb- 
dow  in  that  spring-time,  musing,  devi^ng,  catfle- 
building.  Scheme  after  scbeme  was  dcvited  and 
rejected.  Sometimes  she  thought  of  selTing  the 
produce  of  her  work  in  the  shop ;  and  the  posd- 
ble  gains  from  this  each  day  were  muUiplied  and 
portioned  out,  tili  she  forgot  that  her  prqfect  had 
yet  to  be  begun.  Then  some  objection  woold 
come,  and  idl  her  card-palace  feil  into  a  heap  of 
ruin«.  "People  wouM  not  ooriie  Ihere  to  buy 
Slippers,  aven  if  she  got  the  shoemaker  to  pot  (he 
ioles  to  her  embroidery.    The  dtist  «odd  mü 
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them  if  they  lay  long  unaold,  aod  both  work  and 
capital  woold  be  lost  Better  woold  it  be,'*  ehe 
thougbt,  **  to  save  somethmg  from  the  sale  of  the 
Ornaments  in  the  Shop  (as  her  mother  had  raidf) 
than  to  mn  mich  a  risk.  8urely  twenty  sous  a 
week  might  be  put  by,  making  at  least  thirty 
franc3  before  the  cold  weather.  This  would  give 
them  forty  soiu  a  wcek  besides  her  work  to  live 
on  for  ftfteen  weeka  of  the  worst  part  of  the  aea- 
8on.  But  who  knew  that  the  next  seaaon  would 
be  bad  t  It  could  not  be  worse  than  the  last ;  and 
fhe  woald  work  as  before,  and  perhaps  keep  her 
money  tili  the  next  year.  To  tbis  she  was  adding 
the  savings  of  another  year,  when  a^hadow  came 
Qpon  her  ^houghts,  for  she  remembered  her 
brother  Philippe,  and  saw  in  her  memory  a  Tivid 
picture  of  a  night  when,  half  imploring  and  half 
threateuing,  he  took  from  them  the  fruit  of  soine 
.weeks*  savings  onco  before.  She  said  to  herseif 
.that,  even  with  this  prospect,  it  was  her  duty  to 
strive:  but  her  spirit  was  gone;  theshadow  kept 
upon  her  thoughts,  and  she  built  no  more  Castles 
«bat  day. 

But  it  happened,  a  little  before  Easter,  that 
Pierre,  the  hawker,  on  making  somo  purchases  of 
the  widow,  told  her  that  he  was  to  have  a  stall  in 
the  dir  that  is  hold  along  the  Boulevard  at  that 
time,  and  offered  to  show  for  sale  there  anything 
th&t  her  daugbter  might  make  for  the  occasion. 
Here  was  a  project  that  she  had  not  dreamed  of, 
— the  best  plan  that  could  be  devised  come  to  her 
withottt  seeking.  Nenette  said  she  tbonght  they 
were  now  going  to  be  fortunate  afler  all  their 
•troubles ;  and  the  mother  saw  in  it  a  new  lesson 
üpon  the  duty  of  waiting  patiently. 

Nenette  worked  now  more  diligently  than  ever. 
AU  kinds  of  new  and  b>3antiful  designs  came  into 
her  head  as  she  sat  in  her  bedroom  working  alone. 
Easter  was  at  band.  One  dny,  sitting  with  her 
Window  open,  she  heard  the  masons  at  work  out- 
mde  the  church  below ;  looklng  down  she  saw 
that  they  had  built  up  a  slight  scaifolding.  She 
remembered  her  stränge  customer^  and  how,  by 
some  means,  be  had  changed  her  uecklace.  She 
remembered  their  poverty,  her  fears  in  the  street, 
and  the  stränge  way  in  which  she  had  boen  parted 
from  her  brother  Philippe  on  the  last  night  she 
had  gone  out  alone ;  and  these  things,  and  that 
dark  winter,  seemed  to  her  like  a  long  night  of 
dreams,  of  which  the  springtime  was  the  awaken< 
big  and  the  daylrght.  The  next  day  on  rising,  she 
looked  out,  and  lo!  the  scaifolding  was  almost 
level  with  the  window.  It  was  a  fine  day,  but  no 
one  came  to  work  there  all  that  morning.  In  the 
aftemoon  she  heard  some  one  moving  on  theplat- 
form.  The  window  was  open,  and  there  was  only 
a  smaU  space  between  them ;  and  yet  she  did  not 
look  to  see  who  was  there,  but  looked  down  at  her 
.  \tak  and  worked  faster  than  ever ;  for,  somehow, 
she  knew  it  was  Hendrich  at  work  there,  and  she 
was  troabled  about  the  necklaee,  which  was  still 
npon  her  neck.  **  I  ought  to  have  told  him  of  the 
mistake  at  first,**  she  thought ;  **  but  now  it  is  so 
bte  that  I  do  not  like  to  speak  to  him  about  it.*' 
6he  wondered  how  it  was  that  she  had  not  done 
•o  before.  ''  Rßd  she  secretly  decided  that  he 
had  changed  it  purposely  ?**  She  did  not  know 
herseif;  but  she  was  afraid  to  see  him  again.  She 
feit  embarrased.  She  was  tempted  to  steal  away, 
ßnd  work  down  stairs  that  day.    But  Hendrich 


said  **  good  day,  neighbour,"  and  she  was  obliged 
to  look  up  and  give  him  **  good  day*'  -also. 

**  We  find  some  work  to  do  out  of  doors  this 
fine  weatlier,  Nenette,*'  ho  said.  **  All  this  win- 
ter we  have  bcen  working  in  the  dusty  church.  It 
is  a  pleasure  after  that,  to  work  out  here  on  a 
sunny  day." 

**thc  winter  was  very  long  and  dreary,"  re- 
plied  Nenette. 

^*  It  is  colder  sometlines  in  my  country,*'  said 
the  mason ;  "  but  the  spring  is  pleasant  tbere  too. 
And  do  ycu  always  work  indoors  f 

**  Not  always :  sometimes  in  the  summer  I  take 
my  work  and  sit  tili  dark  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe." 

**  It  is  hard  to  work  so  much  in  youth,"  said 
Hendrich.  **  Many  a  time  your  mother  has  told 
me  how  you  worked  for  her  in  the  winter,  and 
what  a  blessing  you  were  to  her." 

**I  worked  hard  then,"  said  Nenette,  **becao0e 
I  was  compelled.  Now  I  work  even  harder ;  my 
task  seeros  to  me  lighter  because  I  work  to  please 
royseif," 

*^  And  yet  you  will  have  worked  to  please  othecs 
also,  if  you  make  such  pretty  'designs  as  I  have 
Seen  from  vour  hands." 

*'I  bope  so,"  roplied  Nenette.  '*  These  pat- 
terns  hanging  here  are  to  be  shown  for  sale  at  the 
Easter  fair,  at  the  stall  of  Pierre,  the  hawker;  and 
this  one  that  I  am  making  now  is  the  riebest,  and, 
I  think,  the  prettiest,  for  I  have  taken  pains  with 
it  It  is  almost  too  good  to  wear,  but  it  will  do 
to  show." 

She  held  it  up  in  her  band,  and  Hendrich  sur- 
veyed  it  attentively,  and  said  **  slie  was  Quite  an 
artist"  Nenette  laughed,  and  said  not  many  wonld 
allow  her  such  a  tiUe  for  havmg  made  a  pretty 
pair  of  Slippers. 

"But  they  should,  Nenette,"  replied  Hend- 
rich ;  **  for  an  artist  is  one  who  knows  how  to 
make  with  bis  hands  an  image  of  the  beauty  ki 
bis  roind ;  and  this  also  is  our  art-work." 

"  And  so,  if  I  makea  pretty  design  you  will  give 
it  the  same  name  as  those  statues  of  the  saints 
and  angels,  and  the  beautiful  pictures  that  I  have 
Seen  in  ^e  museum  ?" 

**  The  rose  shall  be  called  a  rose,  and  the  daisy 
a  daisy,"  replied  Hendrich  ;  **  and  yet  ^ach  wiU 
be  caUüd  a  flower."  Nenette  looked  up  and  won- 
dered to  hear  him  speak  like  this ;  but  she  un- 
derstood  him  ;  for  there  is  nothing  clearer  than  a 
parable  to  a  pure  müid.  After  that,  they  became 
as  two  friends  who  have  known  one  another  a 
long  time,  for  Hendrioh  oontinued  to  work  there. 
Sometimes  there  were  other  workmen  with  him, 
and  then  he  only  said,  "  Good  day,  neighbour  ;'* 
but  when  he  was  alone  he  gossiped  with  her  often 
as  before.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  native  town  of 
Holstbroe,  on  the  Store,  wbere  his  old  mother 
lived ;  and  described  so  well  bis  home,  that  Ne- 
nette knew  it,  with  ita  inmates,  as  if  she  had  been 
there.  **I  would  have  liked  to  stay  with  my 
mother  all  her  life,"  he  said  one  day  ;  "  but  mine 
18  a  vagabond  trade.  I  have  worked  in  many 
great  cities,  and  spent  my  life  in  wandering. 
There  is  no  home  for  me." 

**  What  a  noble  man  is  Hendrich,  the  mason, 
mother,"  said  Nenette,  one  night  as  they  sat  to- 
gether  in  the  room  below.  "  1  never  knew  aay 
one  who  talked  like  bim.    A  chikl  can  under- 
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stand  hhn ;  and  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  what 
he  says,  as  there  U  in  a  child's  saying  sometimes. 
It  ia  beaiitiful  to  bear  a  strong  man  talk  as  he 
does." 

The  fiiir  time  oame;  and  tbe  stall  of  Pierre 
with  Nenette^fl  süppers  looked  as  gay  as  any  on 
the  Boulevard.  Tbe  first  day  was  an  anxious 
one  for  the  widoir  and  her  daughter.  They  had 
walked  through  the  fair  at  noon,  but  notliing  had 
been  sold  then ;  and  in  the  eTenine  they  expected 
Pierre  to  bring  them  the  news  of  the  day's  for< 
iune;  aod  he  came  as  they  expected.  Pierre 
had  previoiialy  detennined  that  they  should  not 
antiripate  the  news  which  he  brought,  and  tried 
to  look  neither  grave  nor  gay.  Nenette  met  him 
on  the  threshold,  and  asked,  impatiently,  **  how 
he  had  thriTen?**  But  Pierre  entreated  her 
*'to  give  him  breatbing  time;*'  and  flinging 
hiniself  in  a  chair,  said  **  he  had  never  had  such 
a  fatiguing  day  in  bis  lifo."  The  widow  knew 
Pierre^s  habit,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  press  him 
to  teil  bis  news,  wbile  he  had  detennined  to  keep 
his  audience  in  suspence ;  so  she  set  bis  supper 
before  him,  and  listened  patiently  to  his  account 
of  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  tili,  at  length,  he  came 
to  the  üci,  that  he  had  sold  the  greater  part  of 
Nenette*s  work.  **And  what  is  stranger/*  he 
added,  **  the  best  pair  of  Slippers,  which  was  to 
bang  there  to  be  looked  at,  was  tbe  first  thing  I 
•old." 

Nenette*8  cheek  tumed  crimson,  as  she  asked 
if  he  knew  who  had  bought  that  pair. 

'*A  stranger,*'  replied  Pierre.  **He  bought 
nothing  eise,  but  gave  me  the  price  I  asked,  and 
took  them  away.** 

She  did  not  dare  to  ask  him  if  he  spoke  with  a 
Foreign  accent ;  but  tho  cnnviction,  or  rather  the 
hop^  tliat  it  was  Hendrich  becaroe  strenger  as  she 
thought  upon  it ;  and  out  of  this  fancy  grew  other 
fimcies,  no  less  pleasing,  as  shesat  with  her  mother 
that  night.  There  was  a  pleasurc  in  the  thought, 
that  it  was  he  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for 
their  prosperity,  and  that  he  was  ooiistantly 
watching  to  aid  and  protect  them  in  secret,  far 
greater  than  if  he  had  openly  befriended  tliem*- 
a  pleasure  akin  to  the  childish  faith  that  some  in- 
Tisible  power  is  always  with  us,  watching  orer  us 
alone,  and  guarding  us  from  e?il,  eren  while  we 
■leep.  Kow,  like  a  magic  tree,  this  thought  put 
forth  new  branohes,  and  clothed  itself  in  leaves 
and  blossoms.  The  stranger  who  had  followed 
her  so  often  by  night  without  harming  her  could 
be  none  but  Hendrich,  who,  knowing  that  she 
went  alone,  had  takon  that  way  to  protect  her ; 
he  it  was  who  had  watched  for  her  in  the  church 

Krch ;  he  it  was  who,  foUowing  at  a  distance, 
d  Seen  her  brother  Philippe  stop  her,  and 
thinking  it  was  a  stranger  who  had  molested  her, 
had  come  up  and  released  her.  How,  in  the 
worst  days  of  their  priTation,  he  had  helpcd  them 
by  his  purchases  in  the  shop,  she  knew,  and  that 
there  was  a  blessing  on  his  money,  so  that  every 
•ilver  piece  had  tumed  to  gold.  **  How  different 
from  all  other  men  he  i^**  she  thought;  **for 
•ome  are  grave,  and  some  are  cheerful,  but  Hen- 
drich can  be  both  by  tums.  He  works  and  sings ; 
be  talks  wisely  and  kindlv;  he  does  goed  for 
others  secretly,  not  only  with  his  money,  but  by 
aotive  kindnesB,  and  looks  for  do  reward.**  Thus, 
in  her  pure  Imagination,  he  beoune  the  type  of  a 


perfect  man,  and  she  came  to  reverence  him  more 
than  she  knew  berselH 

Nenette  was  not  surprised,  tlie  next  morainc, 
to  find  that  the  scaffolding  was  gpoe,  for  Hend- 
rich had  told  her  that  their  work  was  nearly  doos 
there;  but  the  missed  his  "Oood  moming, 
neighbour,*'  and  feit  dull  that  day.  Tbe  next 
day  was  Sunday ;  but  she  did  not  see  bim  in  the 
church,  though  early  in  the  moming  after,  she 
saw  him  walkine  down  the  street,  as  she  was 
Standing  at  the  äop  door.  She  saw  that  he  dkl 
not  wear  his  working-dress,  except  bis  cap  of 
bUck  velvet,  and  his  belt,  in  which  he  thrust  his 
tools  sometiraes  when  at  work. 

**  Oood  moming,  Nenette,**  said  Hendrich,  ss 
soon  as  he  came  near  to  her.  *'  I  was  awake  be- 
fore you  this  moming.  An  hour  ago  I  passed 
here,  but  the  shutters  were  not  open?* 

" It  was  only  balflight  in  my  bedrooin,  when  I 
rose,**  replied  Nenette.  '*  Tou  are  Walking  eariy." 
**  Tes,  I  leave  Ronen  this  moming.  I  came  to 
bid  you  fiu*6well.  M y  work  is  done  in  the  church, 
and  I  go  back  to  Holtsbroe,  after  five  yeais*  ab- 
sence  ** 

**  Tou  will  want  to  see  my  mother  ?  She  wOl 
come  down  stairs  presently.** 

Hendrich  said  he  wouldnot  go  UU  he  had  seea 
her,  and  came  into  the  ^op  and  sat  down.  Ne- 
nette dusted  the  sbelves  again  and  again,  aod 
wished  that  her  mother  would  come :  but  she  wu 
later  than  usual  that  moming.  She  feit  that  she 
could  not  talk  with  Hendrich  as  before.  She  did 
not  dare  to  say  much,  lest  her  voice  sbould  taSL 
She  busied  berself  with  her  task,  and  only  an- 
swered  him  briefly  when  he  spoke  to  her.  She 
knew  that  her  movements  were  awkward,  and 
she  feit  vexed  with  herseif.  Once  or  twice  aht 
thought  to  look  him  boldly  in  the  face  and  make 
some  remark,  that  would  show  uneoncem,  bot 
her  courage  fkiled  her  every  time.  It  was  a  refief 
when  her  visitor  began  to  hum  a  tone,  for  she 
did  not  feel  compelled  to  speak  then.  She  would 
say  something  about  old  Hester.  No ;  about  tbe 
fair.  But  that  would  be  inviting  him  to  speak  of 
the  Slippers.  Then  suddenly  changing  her  mind, 
at  a  point  where  Hendrich  seemed  to  be  whcUy 
engrossed  bv  the  air  that  he  was  humming,  she 
said,  while  dusting  one  of  the  drawers  more  busüy 
than  ever — 
**  Tou  will  then  never  come  back  to  France  f* 
"  I  do  not  know,**  he  replied.  **  After  a  holiday 
at  home,  I  must  look  for  work  again  and  go  where- 
ever  I  may  find  it.** 

There  was  uothing  forced  in  his  tone.  Its 
indiiference  seemed  so  natural,  that  Nenette  could 
not  belp  feelin|(  hurt  She  knew  then  what  hopei 
she  had  chenshed,  and  remembered  of  what 
matter  her  droams  had  been,  and  she  feit  hombled 
in  her  owu  thoughts.  She  strove  bard  to  tlunk 
proudly  about  it,  lest  the  teare  should  come  into 
her  eyes.  **  Shall  he  see  me  crying,  and  pity 
me  ?**  she  thought,  striving  to  imagine  strongly 
how  hnmiliatod  she  must  rod  in  suä  a  positioo. 
But  at  this  moment  she  heard  her  mother's  foot- 
step  on  the  stair. 

Hendrich  reniained  with  them  some  time, 
talking  of  the  widow*s  prospects  for  tbe  next 
Winter,  and  at  length  rose  to  l»d  her  fitfeweQ. 
**  Tou  will  not  fiul  to  proeper  now,  Nenette,"  he 
said  as  he  kiased  her  cheek  on  the  tlirediold. 
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aefls  as  joura  will  not  go  anj  lougor 


««Such  go<M 
unrewarded." 

*'We  hare  lost  a  gpood  friend  in  the  Danish 
masoDf**  Said  the  widow,  when  he  was  gone. 

Nenette  made  no  answer,  but  went  up  to  her 
Chamber  and  shut  herseif  in  there  alone  until  noon. 

CHAPTKR  THE   FOÜRTH. 

An  the  sammer  months  Nenette  worked  alone 
in  the  room  from  early  moming  tili  night.    She 
iie?er  took  her  embroiderj  franie  now  to  sit  and 
work  in  one  of  the  public  gardens  in  the  city,  as 
was  the  custom ;  and  as  she  herseif  had  always 
done  before.    She  said,  **  It  would  not  do  to  lose 
üme  now ;  the  winter  was  Coming»  and  though 
ibey  were  not  so  poor  as  before,  the  lesson  of  the 
last  year  must  not  be  forgotten.*^    Her  brother 
Philippe  had  not  molested  them,  and  her  störe  of 
noney  increased.     In  the  autumn  there  was  ano- 
iher  foir  held  along  the  Boulevards,  beginnine  on 
the  Sunday,  called  the  Fite  des  MorU^  and  last- 
ing  for  three  days.    For  this  Nenette  spent  nearly 
an  her  capital  in  buying  materials  for  slippers ; 
and  when  the  time  came,  slie  sold  them  all  as  be- 
fore ;  but  this  time  the  riebest  pair,  which  were 
only  meant  for  show,  came  back  unsold.   Nenette 
was  glad  of  this  in  her  heart,  for  she  still  feit  a 
pleasure  in  her  first  belief,  that  Hendrich  had 
bonght  them  before,  and  taken  them  with  him  as 
a  keepsake.    She  was  more  cheerful  than  usual 
tiiat  day.    It  was  at  the  beginningof  November ; 
but  the  leaves  faU  late  in  Normandy,  and  the 
weather  was  then  fine  and  warm.    The  widow  did 
not  often  go  out ;  but  her  daugbter  persuaded  her 
to  walk  with  her  a  üttle  way,  and  ended  her  hesi- 
tation  by  putting  on  her  cap  with  her  own  hands. 
Boonets  were  then  unknown  in  Ronen ;  and  al- 
thongh  Nenette,  havine  a  taste  of  her  own,  had 
adopted  the  üttle  cap  of  the  Parisian  ouvriV^  her 
mother  clung  to  the  traditional  costume  of  the 
country.    Age  and  weakness  had  bent  her  a  little, 
but  she  was  taller  than  her  daughter;  and  the 
grotesque  Norman  cap  added  somcthing  to  her 
height.    She  wore  the  wooden  tabots ;  and  her 
Btockings  of  blue  worsted,  knitted  with  her  own 
hands,  were  Hke  network  of  fine  mcshes  under 
her  Short  gown.    Orer  her  Shoulders  she  wore  a 
larse  cape  of  piain,  white  linen,  stiffly  starched  ; 
and  over  this,  a  long  chain  of  pure  gold,  strung 
through  an  old  silver  coin,  a  locket,  and  a  jet 
crofis,  which  reached  to  her  waist    In  her  ears 
ahe  wore  ear-rings,  in  the  form  of  parallelograms, 
also  of  pure  gold,  piain  and  hcavy.    Mostwomen 
of  her  country  wear  these  trinkleto,  many  of  which 
hare  descended  to  them  through  many  genera- 
tions.     Othera  have  been  purchased  by  years  of 
eoonoroy,  and  are  held  equally  sacred.    Whence 
are  found  in  the  Place  du  Gathedral,  and  other 
I>art8  of  Rouen,  long  rows  of  jewellers*  Shops  as 
dasüing  as  any  upon  the  Boulevards  of  Paris. — 
K^nette  had  none  of  these  gauds,  but  she  was 
wain  enough  to  exchange  sabots  and  knitted  hose 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  and  clean  white  ttockinn ;  and 
the  white  cape,  which,  as  weH  as  her  mother,  she 
had  wom  when  a  child,  for  a  cape  of  the  light 
blae  linen  of  which  her  dress  was  made,  making, 
with  her  capof  blonde,  a  toHet,  which,  in  splte  of 
an  the  revolutions  of  taste,  would  not  excite  ridi- 
cmie  if  she  could  be  seen  in  it  in  these  days,  walk- 
ln|^  at  noon  in  the  ttreets  of  Paris. 


Tbey  walked  slowly  down  the  straggling 
Street,  stopped  at  every  corner  by  some  one 
who  knew  the  widow  and  her  duughter. 
Most  expressed  surprise  to  see  them  Walking 
abroad;  all  spoke  kindly  to  them,  though 
few  knew  how  worthy  they  were  of  the  kiud 
words»  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  poor  and 
industrious.  They  soon  came  to  the  fields,  and 
walked  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  Eauplet. 
Beside  them  rose  the  lofty  rango  of  hüls  towar^ 
BloviUe,  with  its  wood»  still  thick  with  leaves ; 
and  across  the  river  the  flat  meadows  stretched 
out  leagues  away,  with  catile  grazing.  They 
Rtayed  «t  a  little  cabaret  by  the  roadside,  to  drink 
some  wine  and  eat  the  dinner  they  had  broti^ht 
with  them ;  coming  back  into  the  city  a  little  aller 
itunset.  This  was  Nenette's  first  and  last  holiday 
that  year.  The  winter  set  in  soon  after,  and  all 
the  ancient  many-angied  houses  were  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  snow  lay  in  the  strcets. 

One  night  the  widow  and  her  daughter  wer© 
sitting  together  in  the  room  behind  the  shop.  It 
was  late,  and  they  were  about  to  retire  to  rest. 
The  widow  had  fastened  the  door.  It  was  a  dark 
night,  and  the  snow  was  falling  when  she  had 
looked  out.  A  heap  of  snow  that  had  accumulat- 
ed  on  the  threshold,  feil  into  the  shop  when  she 
opencd  the  door  '  Nenette  still  lingered,  warm- 
ing  her  hands  over  the  embers,  when  they  heard 
a  tapping  upon  the  shutters,  and  both  stood  to 
listen.  They  did  not  hear  it  again ;  and  the  wi- 
dow Said,  *^  It  was  perhaps  the  watchman  as  be 
passed.**  But  Nenette  knew  that  the  watchman 
always  oried  the  hour;  and  she  went  to  the  shop 
door  and  inquired  who  knoeked. 

"  Hush  I"  replied  a  voice  witbout.  "I  need 
not  say  my  name ;  von  know  mr  voice." 

*'  It  is  PhiUppe  !*'  exclaimed  the  widow.  "  The 
door  must  not  be  opened.  He  coraes,  perhaps, 
to  rourder  us.** 

**  I  come  to  bid  you  farewell,**  said  Philippe ; 
*^  but  I  dare  not  stand  to  talk  here.  If  the  door 
is  not  opened,  I  must  begone.** 

Nenette  did  not  walt  for  her  mother's  consent; 
but  opened  the  door  and  Philippe  entered.  Sbo 
shut  the  door  l>ehind  him,  and  shook  the  snow 
from  bis  clothes.  He  was  so  changed  in  appear- 
aiice  that  Nenette  would  not  have  known  him  in 
the  Street.  He  wore  a  workman*8  belt  and  linen 
bloose,  and  looked  neat  and  clean.  The  widow 
shrunk  from  him  when  he  advanced  towards  her, 
but  Nenette  went  and  leaned  upon  bis  arm. 

"  It  was  always  thus,"  said  Philippe,  **  Nenette, 
speaking  kindly  to  me,  has  touched  me  many  a 
time  with  shame,  because  I  knew  how  little  I  de- 
served  it ;  but  you,  mother— your  harshness  has 
made  me  harder  than  I  should  have  been.** 

*♦  Harshness!"  replied  the  widow.  "Who 
could  love  Nenette,  and  be  otherwise  than  angiy 
against  you  ?  None  know  but  Nenette  and  my- 
säf  what  she  has  suffered  through  you.** 

Phihppe  sat  in  a  chair,  and  bending  forward, 
covered  bis  face  witb  bis  hands.  The  widow  weat 
over  to  him,  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 

**  I  go  away  to-morrow,"  said  Philippe ; 
"  Many  months  ago,  the  kindness  of  a  stranger 
put  me  in  the  way  to  gain  my  Uving,  and  rince 
then  I  bare  been  another  man.  But  I  cannot 
live  in  secret  like  a  thief  aU  my  üfe  because  I  have 
onoe  offcnded  against  the  law.    I  have  thooght 
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sometiines  togive  mjself  up — to  Uke  my  punish- 
tneiit  and  begin  llfe  nnew.  But  there  is  iio  mercy 
for  pulitical  utt'ences.  The  friend  who  lielped  ine 
bof<»re  haa  found  roe  out  agniii,  and  by  hb  help  1 
bope  tn  gel  «way  to-morrow  night^  perhaps  never 
to  leturn  to  France.'* 

Thei-e  was  a  füll  reconciliition  between  the 
widow  and  her  son  that  night  before  he  left  Sbe 
was  to  see  hini  no  inore;  but  Kenctte  was  to  meet 
hiin  the  next  night,  to  bring  aome  articies  necea- 
sary  for  hla  voyage,  and  to  bid  hiin  again  fareweli 
at  a  little  creek  hi  the  meadow,  just  outaidc  the 
city,  on  the  Dieppe  road,  whenceone  ofthesmail 
veseels  tradiug  on  the  Seine  was  to  coi>yey  tum 
lo  Ilavre. 

Nenette  set  out  the  next  night  with  her  bündle 
exuctiy  as  the  clock  was  striking  eight.  She  was 
reiuinded  of  the  nights  in  the  previou.^  winter, 
when  she  had  started  in  like  nianner  to  take  honie 
her  work ;  and  she  almost  expected  again  to  Bee 
her  Strange  pursucr,  watching  for  her  in  the 
church  porch.  Tho  snow  had  ceased  to  lall,  and 
it  did  not  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  but  it  made  the 
etrects  »ilent,  and  once  or  twice  she  ventured  to 
look  back ;  but  no  one  foHowed  her.  She  had 
aome  dtstanf^e  to  walk,  and  she  chose  a  circuitous 
way,  wlicre  the  streets  were  less  frequented. 
She  was  not  discouraged,  but  feit  herseif  more 
ihan  ever  a  woman  under  her  new  trial ;  and  she 
bafitened  on,  only  anxious  for  the  success  of  Phil- 
Ippe'splans,  for  she  knewthat  he  couid  notleada 
bi  tterlife  »hile  in  bis  own  country.  Shesaw  the 
dark  slinpe  of  a  vessel  across  the  tneadow,  though 
sbe  coiiKi  not  .see  tlie  water  froni  the  roadway.  A 
by-road  led  down  froni  the  ship-builder^s  yard  to 
iiie  wharf,  where  it  lay.  The  shipwrights,  in 
Unding  wood  from  a  veasel  in  the  creek,  had 
trodden  down  the  snow,  whicb  would  liave  been 
over  her  aucles  in  the  memdow. 

There  was  no  one  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
when  she  canie  to  the  creek.  Its  sides  gnixed 
the  wharf  with  the  movement  of  tlio  tide,  and  a 
little  funnci  was  smoking  near  the  tiller.  She 
gave  no  sign  of  her  being  there, but  waited  awhile 
tili  a  man  caroe  up  from  below,  with  a  lantem. 
He  calied  to  her  by  name,  and  she  knew  that  it 
was  Philippe,  and  answered  him.  Philippe  placed 
«  plank  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  and  takiug 
her  by  the  band,  gulded  her  aboard. 

**God  bless  youl"  said  Philippe,kia8ingherfer- 
Tently.  *•*  Tou  should  not  bave  come  here  alone 
Sf  I  had  been  a  free  man  ;  but  such  as  you  are  in 
better  hands  than  mine.** 

Nenette  only  answered  that  sbe  did  not  fear, 
«id  strove  hard  to  keep  from  crying.  "  I  bave 
brought  you  sonie  few  thing«  in  thia  bandle,**  she 
Said.  '*  There  was  no  time  to  make  you  any thing 
but  I  have  done  what  I  could." 

The  men  were  bauling  up  the  mainsail,  and  the 
Tcsiel  was  preparing  to  depart,  when  some  one 
came  up  from  the  cabin,  and  Philippe  brought 
'bim  to  Nenette,  saying  be  was  the  frieud  to  wliom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  prospect  of  a  happier  life. 
The  light  of  the  lantem  was  tumed  from  iiiro,but 
Nenette  knew  him  initantly,  and  exclaimed-^ 

"Hendriclir 

"Yes;  Heodricli.'* 

"We  tbought  you  were  far  awayfrom  Ronen,'* 
■aid  Nenette.  She  was  much  agitated  and  actrce- 
ly  knew  what  she  had  said. 


'*  Only  yesterday  1  came  back  to  France,"  re- 
plied  Uendrich ;  **  and  leaming  the  dang«r  ia 
which  your  hrotber  was,  I  would  oot  rest «  bo> 
ment  tili  1  had  extricated  bim.** 

^*  You  will  take  niy  sister  home  in  aafety  ?*"  nid 
Philippe,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  forewdl 
and  stood  upon  ihe  wharf. 

Heudrich  promi«>ed  that  he  would ;  and  Nenette 
stood  there  leaning  on  kis  arm,  while  the  Tcssd 
was  loosened  from  her  moorings,  and  began  to 
sail  slowly  down  the  creek.  When  it  had  floated 
iitto  the  river,  tliey  could  still  see  tlie  lautem  o& 
the  deck  for  soiue  timc.  When  this  was  gone, 
Nenette  burst  into  tears.  Her  conipanioc  did  not 
Interrupt  her,  but  led  her  back  gently  across  tke 
meadow,  the  way  that  she  had  come. 

^*  We  have  a  long  walk,  Nenette,**  said  Bcnd> 
rieh,  as  soon  as  she  had  dried  her  tear»;  **  but  I 
have  much  tosay  to  you  to-night."  Be  waited  a 
while,  but  Nenette  was  silent,  and  he  continued, 
— **  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  of  cid  times.  I 
must  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  first  came  to 
Ronen,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  what  I 
am  going  to  say.  At  that  time,  when  1  knew  yoo 
only  by  sight,  I  learnt  much  of  your  bistory  fren 
old*  Heister.  I  gf%w  interested  in  you.  1  leanit 
how  you  went  by  night  to  the  slipper-dealefs ; 
and  I  thought  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a  yoong 
girl  to  traverse  the  streets  so  late  alone ;  aud  it 
secmed  to  mc  only  a  kind  thing,  and  such  as  any 
man  might  do,  to  watch  you  secretly,  aiid  be  near 
you,  in  case  of  härm  Coming  to  you.'* 

**  And  it  was  you  who  parted  roy  broiher  Irom 
mef*  exchiiraed  Nenette.  **  Now  1  think  of  bov 
frightened  1  was  at  times  with  the  convictton  tbii 
some  one  foUowed  me  it  seems  to  me  very  fooltth. 
When  no  barm  came  to  nie,  night  after  night,  I 
might  have  knowu  that  it  was  no  one  who  «isbed 
me  ill.** 

**  1  did  not  know  whcther  yoo  noticed  me ;  bot 
sometimes  I  fancied  that  you  did,  and  being  afraid 
of  frighteniug  you,  I  chanjged  my  place  ofwsteb- 
ing,  or  kept  iurther  away,  though  1  neTcr  omittcd 
to  watch  tili  you  ceased  to  go  out  at  night,  Whm 
I  Struck  Philippe,  I  thought.that  it  was  a  stnnger 
who  molested  you  ;  but  when  he  told  me  he  wai 
your  brother,  1  let  him  go.  Afterwarde,  I  met 
him  again,  lati*  at  night,  aud  he  told  me  his  his- 
tory, — for  he  had  been  drinking  as  before.  For 
your  sake  and  your  mother's  sake,  I  counseßed 
him  to  change  his  way  of  life,  and  got  him  work; 
but  I  did  not  know  tili  yesterday  why  he  kept 
conceoled.** 

'*  Poor  Philippe,**  said  NenetU ;  **  I  knew  thii 
he  might  become  a  different  man.  O  Hendrich ! 
what  do  we  not  owe  to  you.** 

*'  I  will  not  have  you  talk  of  owing  anythlng  to 
me,*'  said  Hendrich ;  when  I  have  ended,  yo« 
must  put  aside  all  such  thoogfats,  and  answer  me 
freely«  as  if  none  of  these  things  had  happened. 
That  day  when  I  parted  with  yoo  In  the  diop  to 
go  back  to  my  native  place,  I  roigfat  bave  known 
that  I  should  return.  I  night  have  known  how 
deeply  I  loved  you ;  for  why  did  I  treasure  up  t&e 
little  necklace  that  you  had  wom,  and  why  did  I 
purohase  at  the  fiür'the  psir  of  Slippers  that  I  saw 
you  making  at  the  wlndow  when  I  worked  upon 
the  scailblding  outside  the  church,  and  look  upon 
them  as  more  precious  than  anything  a  thomafid 
times  their  vi^ue  ?    Nay,  I  knew  it ;  bat  knovisg 
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•Ibo  the  wandering  life  I  led,  I  thoug^t  mjadt  an- 
fiUed  for  you ;  and  I  would  no(  seek  to  take  jou 
from  your  moUier  in  her  old  age.  I  kept  my  se- 
crei  and  deceived  inyself^  thiukiog  I  could  make 
tke  sdtcriäce.  But  I  have  not  ceaaed  to  think 
about  you  since,  and  now  you  see  me  again  iu 
Bouen.  To-morrow  I  may  sign  a  coufcmct  for 
work  in  the  cburch  of  St.  Ouen  that  will  last  a 
year  or  two.  Wbether  I  sign  it  or  go  away  again 
£rom  France  for  ever  depeads  on  you." 

Nenette  bad  hung  down  her  head  wbile  he  had 
been  speaking ;  but  ehe  looked  np  when  he  had 
done,  and  answered, — '*  I  haye  no  shame  before 
jou,  Hendrich.  Tou  are  so  wise,  and. noble,  and 
good,  that  I  do  not  fear  to  teil  you  that  I  have 
Igved  yoa  also.  What  woman  would  not  loveyou 
ms  deeply  as  I  do-?  Another  day  I  will  teil  you 
more,  and  you  will  know  how  happy  you  have 
nutde  me." 

It  was  late  now  and  the  streets  were  dcserted. 
Hendrich  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  but  they  did 
not  speak  agam  tili  they  rcachcd  the  widow^s 
home.  Kenette  told  her  mother  what  had  passed 
exeept  wbat  Hendrich  had  said  to  her ;  but  her 
companion  told  the  rest. 

fiariy  in  the  nextyear  Nenette  became  the  wife 
of  Hendrich,  and  they  lived  togedier  stUl  in  the 
^d  hoBse.  Long  after,  when  the  widow  died,  ehe 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Macloo,  a  long 
way  from  the  chucch  on  the  eastem  side  of  the 
city,  and  Hendrich  carred  a  raemorial  stone  for 
her  with  his  own  hands.  Afterwards,  Nenette 
left  the  cky  wiih  Hendrich,  and  lived  with  him  in 
Holtsbroe. — Miza  Cook*%  JommaL 


SMIGRATION  FROtf  THE  BRITISH   ISLES. 

Ths  emlgration  from  the  Hother  Gountry  ap- 
pears  to  be  annually  increasing,  and  amoonted 
last  year  to  nearly  400,000  souls.  We  have 
•een  it  stated  that  from  one  EngUsh  port,  in  the 
«ftonth  oi  September  bist,  as  many  as  28,000 
people  sailed  for  Australia.  No  doubt  the  gold 
kekls  of  Australia,  will  attract  the  tide  of  eraigra- 
(ioQ  to  that  country  to  an  extent  it  is  difficult  to 
«nticipate  with  any  certainty.  This  Urge  eraigra- 
üon,  as  well  as  the  immense  production  of  gold, 
must  bavo  an  extraordinary  influence  upen  Bn- 
tain  and  her  Colonies.  At  the  present  moment 
there  \a  every  prospect  that  the  tide  of  emigra- 
^n  will  take  a  different  directton,  from  what  it 
luk»  d^ne  for  the  Ust  quarter  of  a  Century.  The 
United  Statetf  hare  annually  reoeived  for  many 
Teai»  past,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people 
irom  tke  British  Isles,  bat  if  we  mistake  not,  this 
▼ast  eraigration  will,  in  future,  be  chiefly  dtreoted 
for  the  British  Coloniee. — Australia  and  British 
Korth  America,  offer  mora  flattering  enconrage- 
ment  to  emigrante,  ander  present  circumstancea, 
than  any  countries  on  tht  globe.  The  cUmate  of 
Aoatralia,  and  British  America,  is  exeeedingly 
healthy,  and  the  prospect  of  profitable  employ- 
inent  in  both  these  countries  cannot  be  excelled. 
We  shall  have  public  works  in  progress  this  year, 
in  Oanada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Nisw  Brunswick, 
tiiat  will  give  employment  to  many  Ihousand 
people,  and  to  produce  proviaions  fbr  these  work- 
meiiy  wfll  also  employ  thousamls.  Sd  far  as  we 
are  eapable  of  judgiag,  British  America  has  a 


better  prospect  of  secoring  the  happiness  and 
proeperity  oif  her  population,  by  improving  their 
natural  advantages,  constructing  railroads,  canala, 
&c.,  than  they  would,  wäre  they  possessed  of  the 
richeat  gold  and  sUver  mines  in  the  world.  Bri- 
tish America  is  very  favorably  situated  in  regard 
to  geographica  position,  her  cUmate  is  healthy 
and  suitable  to  the  Constitution  of  Britbh  emi« 
grants,  her  soll  is  geuerally  of  superior  quality, 
well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  her  forests 
abound  with  fiue  timber  of  every  description. 
Where  the  sea  does  not  reach  her  coast,  she  is 
intersected  by  immense  rivers,  and  has  the  laigest 
chain  of  fresh  watcr  lakes  in  Üic  world ;  both  the 
nvers,  lakes,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  her  Eastem 
provinces,  have  abundaoce  of  the  finest  fish.  Sh« 
has  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper  and  lead ;  and  if 
these  are  not  valuable  natural  advantages  to  work 
upon,  we  know  not  what  would  be.  This  is  not 
an  exaggerated  picture,  but  a  perfectly  correct 
one.  Emigration  of  the  industiial  dasses  to  this 
country,  will  greatly  contributo  towards  the  ap- 
propriating  of  these  advantages. 

Our  country,  we  are  happy  to  say,  possesses 
advantages  that,  if  duly  improved,  are  well  cal- 
culated  to  produce  a  healthful  State  of  general 
prosperity,  and  to  our  minds  a  mueh  more  happy 
State  of  Society,  than  ever  can  be  poesibte  in .  tke 
gold  diggings  of  Australia  or  America.  We  have 
ample  encouragement  to  hold  out  to  emigration 
to  British  America,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  we 
are  convinced,  to  any  that  oflers  on  this  skie  the 
Atlantic  We  make  this  Statement^  and  upoa 
sufficient  grounds  for  our  opinion. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  cultivated  seil 
of  Cauada,  might  readily  be  doubled,  and  it  may- 
be  imagined  what  a  vast  benefit  this  would  be  to 
the  country.  The  mania  for  gold-digging,  may 
attract  many  from  digging,  and  cuItiMting  the 
soi),  bat  tbose  who  may  be  attracted,  will  probablj 
have  cause  to  rcgret  deserting  the  peacciul  occupa- 
tioBS  of  the  husbandman,  for  gold  seeking,  whioh 
cannot  be  obtained,  without  suffering  many  dis- 
comfurts,  great  privations,  and  perhaps,  the  lese 
of  health,  if  not  of  life  itsell.  The  profits  of 
agrioulture  aiay  not  be  large,  but  they  will 
certainly  increase  with  the  inorease  of  gold,  which 
must  makemoney  plenty  andcheap,  and  will  raise 
the  price  of  land  and  its  products.  The  wagee 
of  kbor  may  also  rise  in  proportion,  but  ina  State 
of  general  prosperity,  this  would  not  be  iqjuriouslj 
feit,  but  the  contrary.  From  all  these  considera- 
tions,  we  conceive  there  is  at  the  present  Urne,  the 
most  encouraging  prospects  to  the  agriculturiste 
to  improve  their  System  of  husbandry,  and  aug- 
ment  their  products.  To  double  the  prodoce  of 
the  Und,  tkough  it  might  eoet  nore  for  its  coltiva« 
tion,  would  still  be  ef  great  benefit  to  the  country, 
to  oreate  se  maoh  more  that  was  not  before  in 
existence.  When  there  is  a  krge  produotion^ 
there  is  also  a  iarge  expendittire,  and  this  cannot 
fall  to  act  beneficuüly  upon  the  general  interest» 
of  Canada.  A  country  of  sraall  products  must  be 
poor,  because  there  is  very  little  to  expend,  while 
a  country  of  large  producta  must  be  rieh,  whea 
she  has  a  surplus  to  dispose  of  beyond  what  ie 
actually  requu-ed  to  feed  and  clothe  her  popula- 
tion. It  is  very  proper  to  be  content  with  what 
we  may  hare,  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  dutj 
to  employ  all  our  skill  and  indastry  to  inorease 
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FRTEND  SORROW.— PISHER'S  GHOST. 


what  we  hare,  so  as  to  sapplj  all  our  reaaonable 
wantfs  and  afford  us  a  surplus  for  cbaritable  and 
ofcher  parpoees. — OanaeUan  AgrieulturitL 


FRIEND  SORROW. 

Do  not  cheat  thj  Heart  and  teil  her, 

Grief  will  pass  away — 
"  Hope  for  fairer  times  in  futnre, 

And  foreet  to-day.*' 
Teil  her,  if  yon  will,  tbat  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  yain ; 
Teil  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 

Cheat  her  not  with  the  old  comfort, 

*'Soon  she  wiU  forget,"— 
Bitter  tmth,  alaa !  bot  matter 

Rather  for  regret ; 
Bid  her  not  '*  öcek  other  pleasnres. 

Tarn  to  other  things  i" — 
Bather  nurse  her  caged  sorrow 

'Till  the  captive  sings. 

Bather  bid  her  go  ibrth  brayely, 

▲nd  the  stranger  greet : 
Not  as  foe,  with  shield  and  buckler. 

Bat  as  dear  friends  meet ; 
Bid  her  with  a  streng  clasp  hold  her, 

By  her  dusky  wings ; 
And  sheHl  wbisper  low  and  gently 

Blessings  that  she  brings. 


FISHER'S  GHOST. 


In  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  at  a  place 
calted  Penrith,  distant  firom  Sydney  about 
thirty-seTen  miles,  lived  a  &rmer  named 
Fisher.  He  had  been,  originally,  transported, 
but  had  becoroe  fVee  by  servitude.  Unceasing 
teil,  and  great  steadiness  of  character,  had  ac- 
quired for  him  a  considerablo  property,  for  a 
person  in  bis  Station  of  life.  His  lands  and 
stock  wcre  not  worth  less  than  four  thousand 
pounds.  He  was  unmarried,  and  was  about 
ibrty-five  ycars  old. 

Suddenfy  Fisher  disappeared ;  and  <me  of 
his  neighbours — a  man  named  Smith — gave 
out  that  he  had  gone  to  England,  but  would 
retum  in  two  or  mrec  years.  Smith  produced 
s  dof:ument,  purporting  to  be  ezecuted  by 
Fisher:  and,  according  to  this  document, 
Fisher  nad  appointed  Smith  toact  as  bisagent 
during  his  absence.  Fisher  was  a  man  of 
Tery  singular  habits  and  eccentrtc  character, 
tnd  his  silence  about  his  dcparture,  instead  of 
creating  surprise,  was  declaröd  to  be  **  exacUv 
like  him.'* 

About  siz  montbs  after  Fisher's  disappear- 
«nee,  an  old  man  called  Ben  Weir,  who  had  a 
small  fiuin  near  Penrith,  and  who  always 
droTe  his  own  cart  to  market,  was  retuming 
from  Sydney,  one  night,  when  he  beheld,  seated 
on  a  raO  which  bounded  the  road — Fisher. 
The  night  was  Tery  dark,  and  the  distance  of 
the  fence  from  the  middle  of  the  road  was,  at 
käst,  twelye  yards.    Weir,  nererthelesB,  saw 


Fiflher's  figure  seated  on  the  raiL  He  polled 
bis  old  roare  up,  and  called  out,  "  Fisher,  is 
that  you  ?'*  No  answer  was  retumed ;  bnt 
there,  still  on  the  rail,  sat  the  form  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  Weir — who  was  not  drunk,  tbougfa  he 
had  taken  several  glasf^es  of  strong  liquor  on 
the  road— iumped  oflf  his  cart,  and  appioached 
the  rail.  To  his  surphse,  the  form  yanished. 
"  Well,"  exclaimcd  old  Weir,  "  thisis  very 
curious,  anyhow ;"  and,  breakingseTeral  bran- 
ches  of  a  saplingso  as  to  mark  Üie  ezact  spot, 
he  remounted  his  cart,  put  his  old  mare  into  a 
jog-trot,  and  soon  reached  his  home. 

Ben  was  not  likely  to  kecp  this  Tision  a 
secret  from  his  old  woman.  All  that  he  had 
Seen  he  faithfully  related  to  her. 

"Hold  your  nonsense,  Ben!"  was  old 
Betty's  rcply.  "You  know  you  hare  been  a 
drinicing  aud  disturbing  of  your  imagination. 
Ain^t  Fisher  gone  to  EngUnd?  And  if  he  had 
a  come  back,  do  you  think  we  shouldnH  a 
heard  on  it" 

"Ay,  Betty!"  Said  old  Ben,  "but  be'd  a 
cruel  gash  in  his  forehead,  and  the  blood  was 
all  fresh  like.  Faith,  it  makes  me  shudder  to 
think  on't    It  were  his  ghost" 

"  How  can  you  talk  so  foolish,  Ben  ?"  satd 
the  old  woman.  "  You  must  be  drunk  surdy 
to  get  on  about  gfaostesses." 

"  I  teil  thee  1  am  not  drunk,"  rejoincd  old 
Ben,  angrily.  " There's been fbul  pfay,  Bitty ; 
Vm  sure  on*t  There  sat  Fisher  on  the  raif— 
not  more  than  a  matter  of  two  milefrom  this. 
Egad,  it  were  on  his  own  fence  that  he  sat 
There  he  was,  in  his  shirt-sIeeTes,  with  his 
arms  a  folded ;  just  as  he  used  to  sit  whan  he 
was  a  waiting  for  anybody  coming  up  the  rotd. 
Bless  you,  IBktty,  I  seed  *iifo  tili  I  was  as  doK 
as  I  am  to  thee ;  when  all  on  a  sudden,  he 
▼anished,  like  smoke." 

"  Nonsense,  Ben  :  don't  talk  of  it,"  said  M 
Betty,  "or  the  neighbors  will  only  laugh  at 
yon.  Come  to  bed,  and  yon*ll  forget  all  about 
it  before  to-morrow  moming.'* 

Old  Ben  went  to  bed ;  but  he  did  not  next 
morning  forget  all  about  what  he  had  seen  on 
the  previous  night:  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
more  positive  than  before.  However,  at  the 
eamest,  and  oft  repeated  request  of  the  old 
woman,  he  promised  not  to  mention  having 
Seen  Fisher*s  ghost,  for  fear  it  might  ezpoee 
him  to  rtdicule. 

On  the  foUowing  Thursday  night,  when  old 
Ben  was  retuming  from  market — again  in  his 
cart — ^he  saw,  seated  on  the  same  rai),  the 
identical  apparition.  He  had  purpORely  ab- 
stained  from  drinking  that  day,  and  was  in 
the  füll  possession  of  all  his  senges.  On  this 
occasion  old  Ben  was  too  much  alarmed  to 
stop.  He  urgcd  the  old  mare  on,  and  got  home 
as  speedily  as  possible.  As  soon  as  he  had 
unharncssed  and  fed  the  mare,  and  taken  his 
purchases  out  of  the  cart,  be  entered  his  cot- 
tage,  lighted  his  pipe,  sat  orer  the  fire  witli 
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bis  hetter  half^  and  gave  her  an  account  of  how 
he  had  disposed  of  bis  produce,  and  what  he 
had  brou^ht  back  from  Sidney  in  return. 
After  thU  he  said  to  her,  "  Well,  Betty,  Tm 
not  drunk  to-night,  anyhow,  am  I?" 

"  No,"  Said  Betty.  "  You  are  quite  sober, 
sensible  Hke,  to-night,  Ben ;  and  thereforeyou 
have  come  home  without  any  ghost  in  your 
head.  Ghost!  Don't  believe  there  is  such 
things." 

**  Well,  you  are  sati«*ficd  I  am  not  drunk ; 
but  perfectly  sober,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  Ben,"  said  Betty. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Ben,  "  I  teil  thee  what, 
Betty.    I  saw  Fishcr  to-night  agin !" 

"Stuff!"  cried  old  Betty. 

"  You  may  say  stuff^'^  said  the  old  farmer ; 
**  but  I  teil  you  what — I  saw  him  as  plainly 
as  I  did  last  Thursday  night  Smith  is  a  bad 
'un  I  Do  you  think  Fisher  would  ever  have 
left  this  country  without  Coming  to  bid  you 
and  mo  good  bye  ?" 

"It's  all  fancyl"  said  old  Betty.  "Now 
drink  your  grog  and  smoke  your  pipe,  and 
Uiink  no  mare  about  the  ghost    I  wont  hear 

"  Tm  as  fond  of  my  grog  and  my  pipe  as 
most  men,"  said  old  Ben ;  **  but  Fm  not  going 
to  drink  anything  to-night  It  may  be  all 
fancy,  a<4  you  call  it,  but  l'm  now  going  to  teil 
Mr.  Grafton  all  I  saw,  and  what  I  think  ;**  and 
with  these  words  hegot  up,  and  left  the  house. 

Mr.  Grafton  was  a  gentleman  who  lived 
about  a  mile  from  old  Weir's  fiu*m.  He  had 
been  formerlv  a  lieutenant  in  the  nary,  but 
was  now  on  hsdf  pay,  and  was  a  settler  in  the 
new  colony ;  he  was,  moreover,  in  the  com- 
miäsion  of  the  peace. 

When  old  Ben  arrived  at  Mr.  Grafton's 
house,  Mr.  Grafton  was  about  to  relire  to  bed ; 
bat  he  requested  old  Ben  might  be  shown  in. 
He  desired  the  farmer  to  take  a  seat  by  the 
fire,  and  then  inquired  what  was  the  latest 
news  in  Sidncy. 

**  The  news  in  Sidney,  sir,  is  very  small," 
•ud  old  Ben ;  '*  wheat  is  failing,  but  maize  still 
k^eps  its  price — seven  and  sixpence  a  bushel : 
bat  I  want  to  teil  you,  sir,  something  that 
will  astonish  you." 

*♦  What  is  it,  Ben  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gräften. 

**  Why,  sir,"  resumed  old  Ben,  "  You  know 
I  am  not  a  weak-minded  man,  nor  a  fool 
exacUy ;  for  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  York- 
Aire.'^ 

*•  No,  Ben,  I  don't  believe  you  to  be  weak- 
minded,  nor  do  I  think  you  a  fool,"  said  Mr. 
Grafton ;  ^  but  what  can  you  have  to  say  that 
you  come  at  this  late  hour,  and  that  you 
require  such  a  prefacef" 

^  That  I  have  seen  the  ghost  of  Fisher,  sir," 
aaid  the  old  man ;  and  he  detailed  the  parti- 
ealars  of  which  the  reader  is  already  in  pos- 
oesmon. 

Mr.  Grafton  was  at  flrst  disposed  to  think 
with  old  Betty,  that  Ben  had  seen  Fisher's  > 


ghost  through  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  rum  on 
the  first  night ;  and  that  on  the  second  night, 
when  perfec!ly  sober,  he  was  unnblc  to  divest 
himself  of  the  idea  previously  entertained. 
But  after  a  little  consideration  the  words  **  How 
very  singular !"  involuntarily  cscaped  him. 

**  Go  home,  Ben,"  said  Mr.  Grafton,  "  and 
let  me  see  you  to-morrow  at  sunrise.  We  will 
go  together  to  the  place  where  you  say  you 
saw  the  ghost" 

Mr.  Grafton  used  to  encourage  the  aborigi- 
nal natives  of  New  South  Wales  (the  race 
which  has  becn  very  aptly  described  **  the  last 
ifnk  in  the  human  chain  ")  to  remain  about  hia 
premises.  At  the  head  of  a  little  tribc  theu 
encamped  on  Mr.  Grafton*s  estate,  wasasharp 
young  man  named  Johnny  Crook.  The  pecu- 
liar  faculty  of  the  aboriginal  natives  of  New 
South  Wales,  of  tracking  the  human  foot,  not 
only  over  grass  but  over  the  hardest  rock ; 
and  of  tracking  the  whereabouts  of  runawaya 
by  signs  iraperccptible  to  civilized  eyes,  is  well 
known ;  and  this  man,  Johnny  Crook,  was 
famous  for  bis  skill  in  this  particular  art  of 
tracking.  He  had  recently  been  instrumental 
in  the  apprehension  ofseveral  desperate  bush- 
rangers  whom  he  had  tracked  over  twenty- 
seven  miles  of  rocky  country  and  ftelds,  which 
they  had  crossed  bare-footed,  in  the  hope  of 
checking  the  black  fellow  in  the  progress  of 
bis  keen  pursuit  with  the  horse  police. 

When  old  Ben  Weir  made  bis  appearance 
in  the  moming  at  Mr.  Grafton's  house,  the 
black  Chief,  Johnny  Crook,  was  summoned  to 
attcnd.  He  came  and  brought  with  him  seve- 
ral  of  bis  suhjects.  The  party  set  out,  old 
Weir  showing  the  way.  The  leaves  on  the 
branchcs  of  the  saplings  which  he  had  broken 
on  the.  first  night  of  seeing  the  ghost  were. 
withered,  and  sufficiently  pointed  out  the 
exact  rail  on  which  the  phantom  was  repre- 
sented  to  have  sat  There  were  stains  upon. 
the  rail.  Johnny  Crook  who  had  then  no  idea 
of  what  he  was  required  for,  pronounced  these 
stains  to  be  "  White  man's  blood ;"  and,  after- 
searching  about  for  some  time,  he  pointed  to  a, 
spot  whereon  he  said  a  human  body  had  been 
laid. 

In  New  South  Wales  long  droughts  are  not 
very  uncoramon ;  and  not  a  Single  shower  or 
rain  had  fallen  for  seven  months  previously — 
not  sufficient  oven  to  lay  the  dust  upon  the 
roads. 

In  consequence  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed, 
Crook  had  no  small  difBculty  to  contend  with ;. 
but  in  about  two  hours  he  succeeded  in  track- 
ing the  footsteps  of  one  man  to  the  unfre- 
quented  side  of  a  pond  at  some  distance.  Ho 
eave  it  as  his  opinion  that  another  man  had 
Seen  drasged  thither.  The  savage  walked: 
round  andround  the  pond, eagerly  examining 
its  borders  and  the  sedges  and  weeds  springing 
up  around  it  At  first  he  seemed  bamed.  Na 
clue  had  been  washed  ashore  to  show  that 
anything  unusual  had  been  sank  in  the  pond  ; 
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but,  having  finished  bis  examination,  he  laid 
himself  down  on  bis  face  and  looked  kcenly 
along  the  surface  of  tbo  smootb  and  stagnant 
water.  Prescntly  he  juniped  up,  uttered  a  cry 
peculiar  to  the  natives  when  gratified  by  find- 
mg  some  long-sought  objcct,  clappcd  bis 
himds,  and  pointing  to  the  middle  of  tbe  pond 
to  where  the  decomposition  of  some  sunken 
Bubstance  bad  produced  a  slimy  coating 
strcaked  with  prismatic  coIon»,  he  exclaimed, 
**  White  man\s  fati"  The  pond  was  immedi- 
ately  scarched ;  and,  below  the  spot  indicated, 
the  remainsof a  bodv  were  discovered.  A  large 
6tone  and  a  rotted  gilk  bandkerchief  were 
found  near  the  body ;  these  bad  been  used  to 
sink  it 

That  it  was  the  body  of  Fisher  there  could 
be  no  question.  It  might  have  been  identificd 
by  the  teeth ;  but  on  the  waistcoat  there  were 
some  large  brass  buttons  which  were  imraedi- 
ately  recognised,  both  by  Mr.  Grafion  and  old 
Ben  Weir,  as  Fisher's  property.  lle  bad  worn 
thcse  buttons  on  bis  waisteoat  for  scveral 
y.car8. 

Leaving  the  body  by  the  side  of  the  pond, 
and  old  Ben  and  the  blacks  to  guard  it,  Mr. 
Grafton  cantered  up  to  Fisher's  house.  Smith 
was  not  only  in  possession  of  all  the  missing 
man^s  property,  but  had  removed  to  Fisher's 
hoase.  It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant  They  inquired  for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  was  at  breakfast,  came  out,  apd 
invitcd  Mr.  Grafton  to  alight ;  Mr.  Grafton  ac- 
cepted  the  invitation,  and  after  a  few  dcsultory 
obßeryations,  said,  **  Mr.  Smith,  I  am  anxious 
to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  belonging  to  tbis  estate,  and  I 
would  give  a  fair  price  for  it.  Haye  you  the 
power  to  seil  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  Smith.  "  The  power 
which  I  hold  from  Fisher isagencral  power;" 
and  he  forthwith  produced  a  document,  pur- 
porting  to  be  signed  by  Fisher,  but  whidi  was 
not  witnessed. 

"  If  you  are  not  yery  busy,  I  should  like  to 
show  you  the  piece  of  land  I  allude  to,**  said 
Mr.  Grafion. 

'*  Oh,  certainty,  sir.  I  am  quite  at  your  ser- 
Ticc,"  said  Smith ;  and  he  thea  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  saddled. 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  pond  where 
the  remains  of  Fisher*s  bpdy  were  then  ex- 
posed.  When  they  came  near  to  the  spot, 
l£r.  Grafton.  lookine  Smith  füll  in  the  face, 
saSd,  "Mr.  Smith,  1  wish  to  show  you  some- 
thing.  Look  here  V*  He  pointed  to  the  de- 
composed  body,  and  narrowly  watching  Mr. 
8mith*s  countenance,  remarked : — "  These  are 
the  remains  of  Fisher.  How  do  you  account 
for  Üieir  being  found  in  this  pondT* 

Smith,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  got  off 
bis  horse,  minutely  ezamined  the  remains, 
Ai^d  then  admitted  that  there  was  no  doubt 
they  were  Fisher^s.  He  confessed  hioEtself  at 
•a  loss  to  account  for  thcir  discorery,  unleas  it 


could  be  (he  said)  that  somebody  had  waykid 
bim  on  the  road  when  he  left  his  home  for 
Sydney ;  had  murdered  bim  for  the  gold  and 
bank-notes  which  he  had  about  his  person, 
and  had  then  thrown  bim  into  the  pond.  "  My 
hands,  thank  Heavenl"  he  concluded,  "are 
clean.  If  my  old  fricnd  could  come  to  lifo 
again,  he  would  teil  you  that  /  had  no  band 
in  his  horrible  murder.'* 

Mr.  Grafion  knew  not  what  to  think.  He 
was  not  a  believer  in  ghoFts.  Could  it  be 
possible,  be  began  to  ask  himseli^  that  old 
Weir  had  committed  this  crime,  and — findisg 
it  weigh  heavily  on  his  conscience,  and  feanag 
that  he  might  be  detected — had  trumped  up 
the  story  about  the  gbost — ^had  pretended 
that  he  was  led  to  tbe  spot  by  supematoral 
agency — and  thus  by  bringing  the  murder  to- 
luntanly  to  light,  hoped  to  stine  all  suspidcMi  t 
But  then  he  considered  W^eir's  ezcellent  char* 
acter,  his  kind  disposition  and  good  nature. 
These  at  once  put  to  flight  bis  suspicion  of 
Weir ;  but  still  he  was  by  no  means  satisßed 
of  Smith*s  guilt,  much  as  appearances  wen 
against  him. 

Fisher's  senrants  were  esamined,  and  stated 
that  their  master  had  oflcn  talked  of  going  to 
England  on  a  Tisit  to  his  friends,  and  of  lear- 
ing  Mr.  Smith  to  manage  bis  form ;  and  that 
tbough  they  were  surprised  when  Mr.  Sraith. 
came,  and  said  be  had  "  gone  at  last,^'  thej 
did  not  think  it  at  all  unUkely  that  be  bald 
done  so^  An  inquest  was  held,  and  a  Terdict 
of  wilful  murder  found  against  Thomas  Smith« 
Ile  was  thcrcupon  transmitted  to  Sydney  for 
trial,  at  the  ensuing  sessions,  in  tbe  suprcme 
court  The  case  naturally  excited  great  interest 
in  the  colony ;  and  public  opinion  respccting 
Smith's  guilt  was  evenly  balanced. 

The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  the  court  was 
crowded  ahnost  to  suffocation.  The  Attomej 
General  very  truly  remarked  that  there  were 
circumstances  connected  with  the  case  which 
were  without  any  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
iurisprudence.  The  only  witnesses  were  old 
Weir  and  Mr.  Grafton;  Smith,  who  defended 
himself  with  great  composure  and  abilitj, 
cross-examined  them  at  considcrable  length, 
and  with  consummate  skill  The  prosecutioa 
having  closed,  Smith  addressed  the  Jury, 
(which  consisted  of  military  officers)  in  Us 
defence.  He  admitted  that  the  circumstances 
were  strong  against  him;  but  he  niost  ingo- 
niously  proceeded  to  explain  them.  The  power 
of  attomey,  which  he  produced,  he  centended 
had  b^en  regolarly  granted  by  Fisher,  and  he 
called  seyeral  witnesses,  who  swore  that  Üiey 
believed  Üie  signature  to  be  that  of  the  d^ 
ceased.  He,  further,  produced  a  will,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Fisher's  attomej,  and 
by  that  will  Fisher  liad  appointed  Smith  hi«. 
sole  executor,  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Ha 
declined,  he  said,  to  throw  any  su^icion  an 
Weir ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  jury  whether  the  ghost  story  waa 
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entitled  to  any  credit ;  and,  if  it  were  not,  to 
ask  thentselvcs  why  it  had  been  inyented? 
He  alluded  to  the  fact — which  in  cross-exam- 
ination  Mr.  Grafion  swore  to — that  when  the 
romains  were  flrst  shown  to  him,  he  did  not 
conduct  him'^elf  as  a  giülty  man  would  have 
been  likcly  to  do,  although  he  was  horror- 
stricken on  beholding  the  hideous  spectacle. 
He  concluded  bj  invoking  the  Almighty  to 
bcar  witness  that  he  was  innoccnt  of  the  dia- 
bolical  crime  for  which  he  had  been  arraigned. 
The  judge  (the  late  Sir  Frances  Forbes)  recap- 
itulated  the  eridence.  It  was  no  easy  matter 
to  deal  with  that  part  of  it  which  had  refer- 
ence  to  the  apparition :  and  if  the  charge  of 
the  judge  had  any  leaning  one  way  or  the  other, 
it  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  acqutttal.  The 
Jury  retired ;  but,  afler  deliberating  fbr  seven 
hours,  they  returoed  to  the  court,  with  a  ver- 
biet of  Guilty. 

The  judge  then  sentenced  the  prisoner  tobe 
hangcd  on  the  foHowins  Monday.  It  was  on 
ft  Thursday  night  that  he  was  convicted.  On 
the  Sunday,  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a 
clergyman.  His  wish  was  instantly  attended 
to,  when  he  confcssed  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
committed  the  murder ;  and  that  it  was  upon 
fhe  rery  rail  where  Weir  swore  that  he  had 
Seen  Pisher's  ghost  sitting,  that  he  had  knocked 
oat  Pisher's  brains  with  a  tomahawk.  The 
power  of  attorney  he  likewlse  confessed  was  a 
ibnrery,  butdeclared  that  the  will  was  genuine. 

This  is  very  extraordinary,  but  is,  neverthe- 
Icss,  trae  in  substance,  if  not  in  every  particu- 
Iät.  Most  persons  whohave  visited  Sydney 
Ibr  any  length  of  time  will  no  doubt  have  had 
it  narrated  to  them. — Household  Word*. 


GOD  HATH  A  VOICB. 

God  hath  a  voice  that  ever  13  heard 
In  the  peal  of  the  thunder,  the  chirp  of  the  bird ; 
1 1  comes  in  the  torrent,  all  rapid  and  streng, 
In  the  streamlet^t  soft  gush  as  it  ripples  aiong; 
I(  breathes  in  the  zephyr,  just  kissing  the  bloom ; 
It  lires  in  the  msh  of  the  sweepine  sinioom : 
Let  the  harricane  whistle,  or  warblers  r^oice, 
What  do  they  teil  thee  but  God  hath  a  voice  ? 

God  hath  a  pres^ence,  and  that  ye  may  see 
In  the  fold  of  the  flower,  the  leaf  of  the  tree ; 
In  the  «an  of  the  noon-day,  the  star  of  the  night ; 
In  the  storm-cloud  of  darkness,   the  rainbow  of 

light ; 
In  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  furrows  of  land  ; 
In  the  rooantain  of  granite,  the  atom  of  sand  ; 
Tum  where  ye  may  from  the  sky  to  the  sod, 
Where  can  ye  gaze  that  ye  see  not  a  God  ? 


AND  THEN  ? 

The  Oracle  of  the  beautiful  sequestered  little 
hamlet  of  Ambermead,  was  an  old  gentleman 
of  unobtrusive  and  orderly  habits,  whose  pecu- 
liar  taciturnity  had  obtained  for  bim  the  fami- 
lUr  oogaomen  of  Two  Words,    Mr.  Canute, 


alias  Two  Words,  dwelt  on  the  outakirts  of 
the  village,  tended  by  an  ancient  housekceper, 
almost  as  chary  of  speech  as  her  worthy  mas- 
ter.  It  was  surmised  that  Mr.  Canute  had 
seen  better  days ;  but  though  his  means  were 
straitened,  his  heart  was  large,  and  his  coun- 
tenance  expressed  great  benevolence,  Not- 
withstanding  the  brief  mode  of  speech  which 
characteriscd  him  on  all  occasions,  the  advicd 
of  Mr.  Canute  was  eagerly  sought  on  every 
subject  whereon  it  was  prcsumed  advico  could 
be  profitable ;  and  the  simple  rustics  of  Am- 
bermead pcrhaps  valued  it  the  more,  because, 
though  delivered  without  a  particle  of  pom- 
posity»  the  torseness  and  decision  of  the  wordÄ 
expended,  Icft  an  indelible  Impression,  which 
long  Sermons  'often  failed  to  convey.  Mr. 
Canute  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
finraily  at  the  old  Hall — an  intimacy  cemented 
by  early  association,  fbr  Mr.  Tlarwell  and  Mr. 
Canute  had  been  school-fellows ;  and  when  a 
painful  and  üngering  illness  attacked  the  squire^ 
his  ancient  friend  and  cronv  feit  deep  anxie^ 
as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mr.  HarwelPs  only 
child,  the  good  and  lovely  Clara  Harwcll.  The 
disease  was  an  incufable  one ;  though  the  suf- 
fering  might  be  protracted,  there  was  no  hope 
of  ultimate  recovery,  and  an  air  of  gloom 
reigncd  over  the  village  of  Ambermead,  where 
once  the  swect  spring  and  summer  tide  brought 
only  Sport  and  glee.  Ambermead  was  noted 
for  a  profusion  of  rieh  red  roses,  exhaling  de- 
licious  fVagrance ;  and  for  the  song  of  innume- 
rable  nightingales,  whose  harmonious  concerts 
resounded  amid  the  umbrageous  groves,  shel- 
tering  the  hamlet  on  every  sidc,  and  extend- 
ing  beyond  the  old  Hall  of  Ambermead.  Buk 
now,  although  (he  roses  bloomed  and  the  birda 
sang,  serious  faces  looked  from  the  cottage 
doors ;  and  while  the  younger  villagers  forgot 
their  usual  pastimes,  the  eldcrs  convcrsed  apart 
in  whispers,  always  directinfc  their  glances  to- 
wards  the  Hall,  as  if  the  sufiTerer  within  those 
thick  walls  could  be  disturbed  by  their  con- 
versation.  This  sympathy  was  called  forth, 
not  only  by  tlie  circumstance  of  Mr.  Harwell 
being  their  ancestral  landlord,  the  last  of  an 
impoverishcd  race,  but  from  hiß  always  hav- 
ing  lived  ämong  them  as  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bour — ^respected  as  a  superior,  and  beloved  as 
an  equal.  Their  knowledgc  also  of  the  snuire*« 
decayed  fortunes ;  and  that,  on  his  dcath,  the 
flne  old  place  must  become  the  property  of  4 
stranger,  whom  rumour  did  not  report  fiivour- 
ably  of — greatly  enhanced  the  concem  of  these 
hereditary  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and  many 
bright  eyes  grew  dim  thinking  of  poor  Mis« 
Clara,  who  would  so  söon  be  fatherless,  and 
almost  penniless.  The  estate  of  Ambermead 
was  strictly  entailed  in  the  male  line,  and  the 
next  hcir  was  of  distant  km  to  the  Harwellau 
A  combination  of  misfortunes,  and  no  doubt  ot 
imprudence  in  years  long  by-gone,  had  reduced 
the  prescnt  proprietor  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
fh>m  which  he  was  to  find  refuge  only  in  the 
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grave.  Tho  Harwcll  family  had  lived  for  cen-  ( 
turies  in  Ambcrmead.  They  seemed  so  much 
to  belong  to  tbeir  poor  neighboutt!,  wbo  always 
»ympathiscd  raost  fully  in  all  Ihejoys  and  sor- 
rowsof  the  "Hallfolk,"  thatnow,  whcn  there 
was  a  ccrtain  prospcct  of  losing  thcm  for  evcr 
as  it  secmcd,  the  parting  bccatne  more  thnn  a 
common  one  bc-tween  landlord  and  tenant,  be- 
tween  rieh  and  poor — it  was  the  parting  oif  cn- 
dcared  friends. 

They  watchcd  and  waited  for  Mr.  Canute 
passing  to  and  fro,  as  he  did  cvery  day,  and 
more  than  once  a  day ;  and  on  his  two  words 
they  hung,  as  if  life  or  dcath  were  involved  \n 
tbat  Short  bulletin. 

"  How  is  the  squiro  to-day  ?"  said  one. 

"  No  better,"  replied  Mr.  Canute  mildly, 
without  stopping. 

**  And  how's  Miss  Clara  ?"  inquired  another 
with  deep  pity  in  his  looks. 

"Very  patient,"  responded  the  old  man, 
stiH  moving  slowly  on  with  the  aid  cf  his  stout 
•ta£ 

"  Patient  I**  rcpeatcd  sevcral  voices  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing.  **  Yes,  y es,  patient  enough ; 
ftnd  Master  Canute  means  a  deal  whcn  he  says 
patient.  Bless  her  young  sweet  face !  there's 
a  patienco  in  it  if  ever  there  was  in  mortars." 

Mr.  Canutc's  patience  was  sorely  taxcd 
by  qucstioning  at  all  bours ;  waylaid  first 
by  me,  thcn  by  another,  on  his  way  from  his 
own  cottage  to  tho  Hall,  but  with  unfailing 
good-naturc  and  promptitu'le,  he  invariahly 
pavisficd  tho  affcctionate  solicilude  of  his  hum- 
ble  neighbours — in  his  own  quainl  way,  cer- 
tainly — ncver  wasting  words,  yetperfectly  un- 
derstood, 

The  summer  tide  was  waning  into  autumn, 
and  the  squire  of  Ambcrmead  faded  more  grad- 
ually  than  autumn  leaves,  when  late  one  even- 
fng  a  wayfarer  stopped  at  Mr.  Canute^s  cot- 
tage, which  was  on  the  outside,  and  requosted 
pennission  to  rest,  asking  for  a  draught  of 
water  from  the  well  before  the  porch. 

"Most  welcome,"  said  Two  Words,  scan- 
ning  the  stranger,  and  pleascd  with  his  ap- 
pearance,  for  youth  and  an  agrceablc  counte- 
nance  are  8ui*e  passports ;  perhaps,  too,  Mr. 
Canute  discemcd  gentle  brceding  in  his  guest, 
despite  travel-soiled  habiliments,  and  a  dash  of 
habitual  recklessncss  in  his  air.  At  any  rate, 
the  welcome  was  heartily  given,  and  as  hear- 
tily  responded  to :  and  when  Mr.  Canute  left 
his  dwclling  in  order  to  pay  his  usual  evening 
▼isit  at  the  Hall,  he  merely  said,  addressing  | 
bis  young  visitor :  "  Soon  back ;"  and  tuming  j 
to  Martha,  the  careful  housekeeper,  added :  | 
**Qet  supper;"  while  on  stepping  over  the 
thrcshold,  it  seemed  as  if  bis  thoughts  urged 
him  to  rctum  and  say  to  the  young  man : 
*  Don*t  go." 

"  No,  that  I  wont,"  replied  he  frankly,  "  for 
I  like  my  quarters  too  well.  Hl  wait  tili  you 
como  back,  govemor;  and  I  hope  you  won*t 


be  long,  for  my  mouth  waters  for  the  supper 
you  spoke  of." 

Mr.  Canute  smiied,  and  walked  away  more 
briskly  than  usual ;  and  aflcr  sitting  for  srme 
time  beside  the  sick  man*s  bed,  and  bidding 
" good-night*' and  "bless you"  toswcet Clara 
Harwell,  he  retraccd  his  steps  homewards, 
and  found  supper  ready,  and  the  handscme 
stranger  so  obviously  ready  to  do  justice  to  ibo 
frugal  fare,  that  Mr.  Canute  jocularly  rcmark- 
ed ;  **  Keen  air ;"  to  which  the  stranger  replied 
in  the  same  strain :  "  Fine  scenery ;  on  w  hich 
the  host  added  :  **  An  artist  ?"  when  (he  youth, 
laugbing  outrigbt,  said  :  "  An  indifferent  one 
indeed."  After  a  pause,  and  suflering  his 
mirth  to  subside,  he  continued:  "Are  you 
always  so  economical  in  words,  sir?  Don't 
you  Kometimes  find  it  difiQcult  to  carry  on  con- 
versation  in  this  strain  t" 

**  You  don*t,"  replied  Mr.  Canute  smiling, 
and  imperturbably  good-natured. 

*•  Not  I,"  cried  the  youth ;  **  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  half  a  hundred  questions.  Will  you 
answer  me  ?" 

"  rU  try,"  replied  Mr.  Canute. 

"  Tve  not  long  to  stay,  for  Fm  on  a  Walking 
tour  with  a  fricnd ;  but  I  diverped  to  Amber- 
mcad,  as  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  Fve  bad  a 
curiosity  to  see  it  for  a  long  while ;  but  my 
friend  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  market-town, 
eight  miles  off*.  I  think,  and  I  shall  strike  across 
the  country  when  (hemoon  is  up,  if  youTl  give 
rae  a  rest  tili  then." 
"  Most  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Canute  courteourfy. 

"  Ah  ha !"  quoth  the  stranger,  "  if  that  s  the 
way  you  pursuc  your  discourse,  I  don*t  think 
I  shall  learn  much  from  you.  I  hope,  how- 
ever,  that  I  may  get  a  wife  who  will  follow 
your  example — a  woman  of  two  words,  in 
Short ;  she^ll  be  a  rare  »pecimen  of  her  seil** 

"Ah  ha!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Canute. 

"  But  come,  teil  me,  for  time  presses,"  said 
the  young  man,  suddenly  becoming  grave — 
"  teil  me  all  about  Amberraoad,  and  the  squire 
— how  long  he*8  likcly  to  last  For,  in  fact, 
the  friend  I  mentioned,  who  is  with  me  during 
this  Walking  tour,  is  vastly  interested  in  all 
that  concems  the  place  and  property." 

"  The  heir  ?"  whispered  Mr.  Canute  myste- 
riously. 

"  Well,  well,  suppose  we  say  he  is ;  he's  not 
altogether  a  bad  fellow,  though  he  is  considered 
a  bit  reckless  and  wild.  But  he  has  heard  of 
Clara  Harweirs  beauty  and  goodness  from  hia 
cousin,  Lady  Ponsonby  (she's  Clara's  cousin 
too,  you  know) ;  and  he  is  really  quite  sorry 
to  think  that  such  a  lovely  creature  should  be 
tumed  out  of  the  old  Hall  to  make  room  for 
him.  He  wants  to  know  what  will  becomc  of 
her  when  old  Harwoll  dies,  for  all  the  world 
knows  he's  ruined.  It*s  a  pretty  place  thia 
old  Ambcrmead — a  paradise,  I  should  say.  I 
know  what  Fd  do,  if  I  was  ever  lucky  enough 
to  call  it  mine."  The  youth  rubbed  bis  hands 
gleefully.    "  I  should  be  a  happy  dog  then  P 
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''  And  then?'*  said  Mr.  Ganote  sraiKng. 
"Why,  then,  Fd  pulJ  down  the  lickety  old 
hou:^  up  thcre,  and  build  a  palace  fit  for  a 

frince;  Vd  keep  nothing  but  the  old  wine; 
d  have  lots  of  prime  fellowr^o  stay  with  mo ; 
and  I  should  sport  the  finest  horses  and  dogs 
in  the  country."  The  Speaker  paused,  out  of 
breath. 

"  And  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Canute  quietly. 

**  Why,  then,  Td  hunt,  and  shoot,  and  ride, 
and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  dance,  and  keep 
open  honse,  and  eqjoy  life  to  the  füll — feasting 
finom  onc  year^s  end  to  year*s  end — the  feast 
of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  you  know,  in 
dd  Ambermead  l'' 

"  And  then  ?" 

"  Why,  then,  I  suppose  that  in  time  I  should 
grow  old,  like  other  people,  and  cease  to  care 
for  all  these  things,  so  much  as  I  did  when 
strength  and  youth  were  mine." 

"  And  then  ?"  said  Mr.  Canute  more  slowly. 

"  Why,  then  " — and  the  stranger  hesitated 
— "  then,  I  suppose,  like  other  people,  in  the 
oourso  of  nature,  I  should  have  to  leave  all  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and,  like  other  people — 
die." 

"  And  then  V  said  Mr.  Canute,  fixing  bis 
cyes  gUttering  like  diamonds,  on  the  young 
man's  face,  which  flushed  up,  as  he  ezclaimed 
with  some  irritation : 

"  Oh,  hang  your  *  and  thens  !*  Bntthemoon 
18  well  \v\  I  seo,  j»o  Tm  off.  Good-night,  and 
thmk  you."  And  without  further  parley,  he 
ßtarted  off  on  bis  walk  over  the  hüls;  and  Mr. 
Canute  silently  watched  bis  guest's  retreating 
fii^ure  tili,  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  surround- 
ing  groves  ho  was  lost  to  view.  In  the 
moonli;;ht,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  Valley,  and 
on  the  hillside,  these  words  baunted  the  way- 
farer,  and  he  kept  repeaUng  to  bimsclf,  "  and 
then  ?'*  Thoughts  took  possession  of  his  raind 
that  ncver  before  had  gained  entrance  there, 
or  at  least  they  arrangcd  tbemselvea  in  a 
seqaence  which  gave  them  quite  a  new  signifi- 
canco.  Ilis  past  life  presented  itself  to  bim 
for  the  ftrst  time  as  a  coherentchain  of  events, 
cxemplifying  cau!^;  and  effect ;  and  if  hisplans 
for  the  future  did  not  at  that  moment  receive 
any  determinate  change,he  still  kept  repeating, 
anxiously  and  inquiringly,  as  he  wandered  on 
in  the  moonlight,  the  two  strangely-suggestive 
words:  "And  tbenf*  It  proved  a  long  and 
toilaorao  night^s  joumey  for  that  bclated 
travellcr ;  for  he  had  left  Mr.  Canute*s  cottage 
80  hastily,  that  he  had  omitted  to  ask  for 
eertain  landmarks  on  the  hüls  leading  to  the 
place  whither  he  was  bound.  Tn  consequence, 
tho  Stars  faded  in  the  sky,  and  the  rosy  mom 
brokb  through  the  eastern  mists,  ere  the 
weary  man,  from  the  summit  of  a  high  hill 
which  he  had  tortuously  ascended,  behcld  afar 
off,  down  in  the  Valley,  the  shining  river,  the 
bridge,  and  the  church-tower  of  tho  town 
wherc  his  friend,  in  some  anxiety,  awaited  bis 
reappearaaceu 


During  all  his  after-life,  that  young  man 
never  forgot  the  solitary  night-walk  when  he 
lost  his  way  beneath  a  beautiful  spangled 
Summer  sky:  the  stars  seemed  to  form  tbe 
letters,  "And  then?*^  the  soft  night-breeze 
seemed  to  whisper  in  his  ear :  "  And  then  ?*' 

It  is  true,  he  had  not  gained  tbe  intelligence 
he  sought  respecUng  the  inmates  of  Amber- 
mead Ilall ;  but  he  had  laid  bare  bis  own  folly 
for  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Canute ;  and  in  re- 
tum,  he  had  listened  to  no  reproof— no 
tiresome  lecture  voucbsafed  from  prosy  age  to 
ardcnt  youth,  but  simply  two  words  had 
penctrated  his  heart,  and  set  bim  a  thinkins 
serioflisly.    Mystic  little  words I  "And  thent^ 

For  nearly  throe  years  after  Mr.  Harwell*8 
decease,  the  old  Hall,  contrary  to  general 
anticipation,  remained  untenanted,  save  by 
domcstics  left  in  charge.  Miss  Clara  had 
found  shelter  with  her  reTativc,Lady  Ponsonby, 
though  her  memory  was  still  fresh  and  warraly 
cherisbed  among  the  humble  frieuds  in  her 
beautiful  native  village.  Mr.  Canute,  if  possi- 
ble,  more  silent  than  ever,  still  remained  the 
village  Oracle;  perhaps  more  cherisbed  than 
of  yore,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  only  memcnto 
remaining  of  the  beloved  Harwells — the  old 
familiär  faces  now  seen  no  more.  He  would 
listen,  and  they  would  talk,  of  days  gone  bv ; 
he  feit  tbe  loss  even  more  than  others,  for  ne 
moumed  a  corapanion  and  friend  in  Mr.  Har- 
well,  and  Clara  had  been  to  tbe  good  Two 
Words  as  an  adopted  daughter.  At  Icngth  it 
was  rumoured  that  Mr.  Sclby,  the  new  pro- 
prietor,  was  soon  expected  to  take  possession 
of  his  propcrty  in  due  form ;  moreover,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  marriage,  and  that  his 
young  bride  would  accompany  bim.  Jll  reporta 
fly  quickly;  and  it  had  been  drculatod  in 
former  times  that  Mr.  Selby  was  wild  and 
extravagant,  careless  of  others,  sei  fish  and 
profligate.  Indeed,  Mr.  Canute  had  not  con- 
tradicted  such  reports,  so  it  was  generally 
opined  they  were  too  true,  and  had  a  legal 
foundation.  With  beavy  hcarts,the  inhabitants 
of  Ambermead  commenced  their  rural  prepara- 
tions  for  the  reception  of  the  squire  and  his 
bride ;  green  arches  were  erected,  and  wreaths 
of  fiowers  were  hungon  the  spreading  branches 
beneath  which  the  travellers'  road  lay.  It  was 
the  season  of  roses  and  nightingales,  when 
Ambermead  was  in  its  glory;  and  never  had 
the  i-ich  red  roses  bloomed  so  profuscly,  and 
never  had  tbe  chorus  of  the  groves  been  more 
füll  and  enchanting,  than  on  the  summer 
evening  when  the  old  and  young  of  the  hamlet, 
arrayed  in  their  hoUday  attire,  waited  to  greet 
the  new-comers. 

Mr.  Canute  stood  at  bis  cottage  door;  tbe 
bridge  just  beyond,  over  which  the  route  co|»- 
ducted  to  the  Hall  througb  avenues  of  green- 
erie,  was  fostooned  with  roses ;  and  a  band  of 
maidens  in  white,  lined  the  picturesque  ap- 
proach.    The  sun  was  settiog,  when  a  carriago 
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dro^e  quicklj  up,  slackenmg  its  pace  as  it 
crossed  the  bndge,and  etoppingat  Mr.  Cairate's 
humble  gate.  Two  Words  himself,  bareheaded, 
stepped  forwards  on  seemg  a  ladj  alight,  who 
in  another  moment  threw  hers^lf  into  bis  arms, 
exclaiming :  **  Cur  firet  greeting  must  be  firom 
jrou,  dear,  dear  Mr.  Canute!  I  need  not 
introduce  Mr.  Selby — he  is  knoim  to  you 
aüready."  Speechless  from  aatonishmeni  and 
emotion,  the  old  man  coald  onlj  say :  ^'  MiBS 
Clara  r*—as  be  gaxed  from  one  to  anofher, 
reoognising  in  the  gentleman  the  wayfiuing 
gnest  who  had  departed  so  abmptly  on  fais 
Walking  ezpedHion  ovcr  the  moonlight  hüls, 
more  tban  three  jears  prcTionsly.  Seixing 
the  band  wbich  Mr.  Canute  silently  eztendcd^ 
Mr.  Selby  aaid  wkh  deep  feelkig : — 

**  It  is  to  your  instnttncFntalHy  that  I  owe  my 
present  happiness.^ 

"How  sof  was  Mr.  Cantite's  reply,  looking 
with  pleased  sm7)rise  into  the  open  face, 
wbich,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  won  bis  con- 
fidcnce  and  admiration. 

^*  Two  tDord$  spoken  in  season  wrought  a 
change  in  me, wbich  all  the  preaching  of  friends 
and  guardians  had  fiiiled  to  efTect,  return  ed 
Mr.  Selby,  ^*  and  witbout  wbich  Clara  would 
neyer  ha^e  blessed  me  with  her  band.  These 
years  of  probation  have  proved  roy  sincerity  ; 
and  Lady  Ponsonby  (aseyere  and  scrutinising 
judge)  pronouneed  my  reformation  complete 
ere  sbe  permitted  me  to  addreFs  Clara.  Those 
two  little  words,  **And  thenV^  enigmatica)  to 
the  uninitiated,  conyey  a  deep  and  mystical 
meaning  to  my  beart ;  and  they  are  of  such 
significant  import,  that  by  ioserting  tbcm 
wncneyer  I  paint  the  futnre,  I  trust  to  become 
ft  wiser  and  a  better  man." 

Clara  gaied  prondly  and  ponfidinglr  cto  her 
hnsband ;  and  the  news  of  her  arrinu  baying 
spread  through  the  yfllage,  a  cirowd  collected, 
whose joy  and  SQrprise  found  yent  in  tears  and 
bleesingR,  to  say  notbing  of  mimeroQS  &Mdefi^ 
pmrporting  that  Miss  Clara  neyer  would  haye 
espousod  a  bad  man ;  ergo  Mr.  Selby  mnst  be 
ft  worthy  successor  of  tiie  ancient  race  t 

The  prognostication  proyed  correct;  and 
the  pathway,  strcwn  with  bright  summer 
roses,  oyer  wbich  Clara  trod  in  brida!  pomp 
on  her  way  to  the  anceRtral  bome  whcre  sbe 
was  bom,  was  indeed  emblematical  of  the  flow- 
ery  path  wbich  nuirked  her  fbture  destinj. 

The  old  HaO  of  Arobermead  is  still  extant— 
A  flne  specimen  of  yenerahle  decay,  surrounded 
by  aneestral  groycs,  still  fkoied  tbr  sbeltering 
innumerable  nightingales,  wben  tb«  Amber- 
mead  roses  exhale  their  delicioas  firagrance. 
In  the  old  cburch*yard  on  the  green  biU-side, 
a  white  monument  glearos  in  the  sunshine, 
wbereon  may  be  traced  the  name  of  John 
Canute,  spedfying  the  date  of  bis  happy  death, 
white  belowisengraren  this  description  of  two 
worda— "  And  th^r-^Chombm'  Jaunmk 


A  NIGHT  AT  THE  SMUGGLIR'S.» 

**  Wbll,"  Said  I  ^  my  companion,  a«  soen  is 
the  Bound  of  (be  smugglers*  retreating  foet- 
Steps  became  inaudible,  **  wbat  think  yoü  of 
this  adventttre  ?  is  it  not  a  new  scene  m  the 
drama  of  buman  life  ?  But  were  not  you  ter- 
ribly  alarmed,  wben  the  ruffian's  candle  caaie 
dose  to  your  fiwje  f  **  Indeed  I  wap,**  replied 
my  companion ;  *^  bot  T  counterfeited  sleep  to 
a  miracle.  Wbat  think  ye  wül  now  become 
of  US ;  are  we  to  bare  another  visit  from  theee 
lawless  dcHpefÄdoesr  "I  fency  not,**  «- 
swered  I ;  **  in  my  opinion  tbe  cutlcr  will  «t 
sail  as  soon  as  the  cargo  is  landed !  «nd  by 
this  continucd  rumbling  there  most  be  a  good 
number  of  carts  on  the  shore ;  I  sbould  like 
yery  mnch  to  sce  what*s  going  forward :"  So 
saying  I  arose,  and  tried  to  opcn  a  «mall  w«- 
dow  that  iaced  towards  the  beach;  bat  I 
might  as  well  hayesaved  myself  the  trouble— 
the  casement  was  too  weil  ftstened  for  any 
effbrts  of  mine  to  open  it  A  good  fire,  how- 
ever,  was  still  buming;  I  put  thekelüe  upeo 
it ;  and  as  the  smuggler  bad  teft  bis  bran^ 
upon  the  table,  I  mixed  two  half-pint  copiy 
and  theo  retumcd  to  my  homely  bed,  bcing 
determined  to  await  the  conclusion  of  tbt 
business  with  patience.  The  run>bling  of  the 
carts,  as  they  went  to  and  from  the  shore,  §nd 
the  uncouth  and  discordant  toncs  of  tbclr  driy- 
ers  did,  Ihr  two  or  throe  bours,  etrectuallf 
bani^h  sietp ;  at  lengtb  all  became  quiet ;  in 
a  Short  time  the  door  was  ualocked,  oor  land- 
lord  made  bis  entry,  and  mnch  to  ow  sadl- 
fiiction  be  came  unaccon^panted. 

The  first  tbtng  Jock  Anderson  did  was  to 
approäch  omr  ^d,  **Are  ye  awake,  gcntle- 
men  ?"  cried  he.  "  Yes,"  replied  1,  "  and  haye 
becn  eyer  since  you  tumed  the  key  upon  na." 
He  bufst  into  alood  fit  of  latigbter,  and  afte^ 
wards  exdaimtd,  "  I  was  sorry  to  make  pri- 
soaers  o'  ye,  bnt  it  was  aw'  for  yere  ain  gudt, 
as  I  eould  nae  be  answerable  for  the  condnct 
o*  yon  ebiel  of  the  deil  had  he  seen  ye  outj^ 
the  door  sill ;  so  ye  maun  ezcnse  it"  "  That 
I  do  with  all  my  beart,  my  good  fellow,**  re- 
tumed  I,  "and  thank  you  sincercly  foryoor 
cautioD  into  the  bargain ;  and  now,  with  yoar 
leaye,  we*ll  be  tbtnking  about  toddling  towards 
Maryport"  **  Not  quite  so  fest,  sirs."  answcred 
Jock,  "ye  wad  na  surely  gang  out  this  caukl 
raw  moming  o'  the  wrang  side  o'  yere  brwk- 
festst  That  were  a  pretty  tale  indeed  to  teil  in 
Mary  port,  and  cannily  wad  Jock  Anderson  get 
feshed  about  it  Im  been  workin*  yarra hari 
aw'  nicht,  and  Tm  rarra  hungry  mysel\  so 
we*ll  e'en  caa  the  gude  wife  up,  an*  hae  breat 
fast  awmaist  before  ye  can  say  Jock  Robrnseo. 
It  was  useless  to  remonstrate ;  Jock  woald 
have  bis  own  way ;  so  wbilst  be  roused  the 
wife  and  wean,  we  rose  from  our  hard  bed» 
and  having  luckily  found  a  little  clean  water 


*  ConliaiMd  from  p«f«40l,  VoL  S.— Coochided. 
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ATid  a  course  towel,  we  BpcedilyrefVeshed  onr- 
BeWes  with  a  heakhfiil  ablution.  The  wife 
came  from  the  bed  Chamber,  and  without 
•ddreesing  a  word  to  ur,  began  to  busy  her- 
Belfm  the  preparation  for  brcaklast;  another 
mess  of  flakes  were  broiled,  or  rather  bumt, 
in  the  straw,  the  tea  was  equally  good  as 
before,  onr  appetites  were  keen,  and  we  failed 
not  to  make  a  good  inroad  into  the  bnttered 
eakes,  notwithstandtng,  as  I  before  remarked, 
^at  the  hands  of  our  suUen  hostess  were  none 
of  the  cleanest  When  we  had  eaten  our  Ißl, 
ftnd  fortified  our  stoinach  with  a  dram  of  raw 
•ephits  each,  we  prepared  to  depart,  and  I  ap- 
■pfoaching  our  landladj,  askcd  **  what  we  were 
indebted  for  our  cntertalnmcnt" — "  Naethmg 
Ät  aw\  sirs,**  girid  she ;  "  yo  were  my  hns- 
•band^s  guests,  an*  nane  o'  mine,  an'  Fse  nae 
•tak'  the  wee  bit  silier  fra  ony  man  that  he 
mvites  to  drink  the  eude  liqnor  an*  to  eat  bis 
bannocks.** — **  Bot  how,  my  good  woman," 
«nswered  I,  "  are  we  to  evince  our  gratitnde 
ibr  your  hospItaKty  ?"— "  By  saym'  naethteg 
•boot  it,  sir,"  replied  öhe,  "and  nirir  lettin' 
•ocoont  o'  what  ye  hae  heard  wi'  yere  ears, 
mn'  Seen  wf  yere  een,  whHst  under  this  roof, 
escape  frae  between  yere  lips;  that*s  aw'  I 
destre  on  je\  exceptin*  that  gin  ye  ivir  hae 
oocaston  to  pass  this  way  agen,  ye  wull  manage 
to  gic  the  Coin-hou5je  a  gude  birth,  and  na  let 
-loe  see  yere  fkces  agen  inside  its  door." — "  My 
dear  madam,"  said  I,  "I  promise  both  for 
myself  and  ray  companion,  that  all  your  cora- 
snands  shall  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  but  suffer 
me  to  make  a  smail  present  to  this  pretty  lit- 
tie  girl ;  it  will  at  \esßt  serve  to  buy  her  a  new 
bonnet,  or  a  frock  or  two,  and  a  few  school- 
books,"  upon  which  I  placed  a  small  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  delighted  child .  I  had  at  last 
touched  the  right  chord :  to  this  poor  woman 
her  child  was  evorythmg ;  and  the  notichig  of 
it  woHced  an  instantaneous  revulsion  in  her 
Seelings. 

We  gare  him  and  the  wife  a  friendly  shake 
by  the  band,  kissed  their  interesting  Kttle 
girl,  and  then  pursued  our  joumey  towards 
the  town  of  Maryport 

A  few  months  after  this  occurrence  I 
ebanced  to  be  at  Carlisle,  and,  m  the  course 
of  conrersation  wfth  an  acquiuntance,  l  heard 
that  a  noted  smuggler  from  the  lowcr  part  of 
Cumberland  was  to  be  executed  the  next  day 
for  the  murder  of  a  Supervisor  of  Excise,  but 
nnder  circumstances  that  occasioned  universal 
feelings  of  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate 
man  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Citizens  of  Carlisle. 

I  know  not  how  it  arose,  but  certafnly  a 
Budden  presentiment  did  rush  across  my  mind 
that  the  unhappy  being  would  prove  to  be  roy 
old  acquaintance,  Jock  Anderson,  of  the  Coin 
Houso.  I  directly  inquired  the  murderer*s 
Bame ;  Edmund  Barton  was  the  reply.  The 
difference  of  name  did  not  at  all  lessen  the  sus- 
picion  I  entertained,  because  I  well  knew  that 
those  men  were  often  in  the  habit  of  using ' 


other  appellations,  and  when  my  friend  related 
such  particnlars  of  the  transaction  as  came 
within  bis  knowledge,  my  snspicions  were  con- 
vorted  into  horrid  ccrtainty,  and  without 
doubt  my  hospiiable  entertamer  was  a  coü- 
vioted  murderer. 

It  appeared  that  the  srougglers,  whilst  land- 
ing  a  cargo  of  brandy  on  the  coast  between 
Workington  and  Maryport,  were  surpri^ed  by 
a  party  of  soldlers.  A  desperate  conflict  en- 
sued,  during  which  the  military  behaved  wiHi 
exemplary  forbearance;  but  being  olosely 
pressed  by  thedaringoutlaws,  they  were  com- 
peHed  to  tbe  amongst  them  in  self-dcfence^ 
and  a  shot  unfortunately  wcnt  through  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  smugglers'  wives,  who  t«ia« 
busily  engaeed  in  the  rescue  of  the  carga 
Ucr  husband  saw  her  fall,  and  being  exasper- 
ated  almost  to  madness,  tushed  into  the  thiek^ 
est  of  the  opposing  piarty  with  loaded  pIstolA 
in  his  hands,  and  levelled  them  at  the  Super- 
visor, who  instantly  ffell  dead.  The  conflict 
ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  smng- 
glers ;  several  were  killed  and  taken  prisdnera; 
among  the  latter  was  the  unfortunate  homi- 
cide. 

They  were  brought  to  Carlisle,  tried,  and 
convioted  upon  the  dearest  cvidence,  and 
condemned  to  suffer  death.  The  sentences, 
however,  of  all  except  that  of  the  actual  mur- 
derer were  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life,  but  he  was  left  fbr  execution ;  aftd  as  mf 
Informant  had  before  told  me,  the  awful  sen* 
tence  of  the  law  was  to  be  put  in  force  the 
followtng  moming. 

Being  fülly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  guHty  man  could  only  be  the  hospitable 
smuggler  of  the  Coin  House,  I  hastened  to  the 
prison,  befngdetermined,if  possible,  to  obtaln 
an  interview  with  him;  and  as  I  had  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  govemor,  I  did  not 
despair  of  succeeding  in  my  object. 

It  was  no  idle  motive  of  curiosity  that 
prompted  me  to  seek  this  painfhl  interview. 
No ;  I  was  actuated  by  very  different  feelings. 
I  well  remembered  the  poor  woman  almost 
prophecying  the  desolate  State  of  her  child ; 
and  I  wishä  to  see  the  father  before  he  was 
ctdled  to  his  dread  account,  that  I  might 
smooth  his  passage  to  eternity,  by  telüng  him 
that  his  orphan  habe  should  not  be  left  to 
wandet  through  an  unfeeling  world  in  want 
and  misery. 

Upon  asking  for  the  govemor,  T  found  that 
he  was  in  the  cell  of  the  condemned  malefac- 
tor.  I  requented  admittance  to  bis  presence. 
which  was  instantly  granted ;  and,  asmy  mind 
had  too  well  forebodied,  I  found  that  the  unfor- 
tunate wretch,  so  soon  to  appear  before  the 
judgement-seat  of  his  Maker,  was  Jock  Andere 
son,  the  smuggler  of  the  Coin  House  I 

I  fbund  him  heavily  ironed ;  his  Mttle  gM 
was  in  the  cell,  and  the  govemor  and  clergy- 
man  of  the  establishment  were  humanely  em«» 
ployed  in  givmg  spiritual  censolatlon  to  the 
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unhappy  man,  who  in  a  fcw  short  hours  was 
to  pass  from  time  to  cternity  by  a  painful  and 
ignominious  death. 

Bowing  slightly  to  tho  two  gentlemen,  I 
approached  the  culprit,  took  his  fettered  band, 
and  gave  it  a  friendly  pressure.  He  instantly 
recognised  me ;  so  likewise  did  tbe  little  girl, 
upon  wbose  pale  and  sickly  countenance  a 
faint  smile  played  as  I  spoke  to  her. 

"Alasl  sir,"  said  tho  crimina),  **I  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  think  upon  but  this  un- 
happy little  being  by  my  sidc ;  I  iiiust  soon, 
Tery  soon  leave  her ; — and  her  future  fate, — 
there,  bir,  alone  do  I  feel  the  bitterness  of 
dying.  As  to  oiysclf,  I  am  perfectiy  resigned 
to  my  Situation ; — but  roy  child  1  my  child ! 
poor  forlom  one,  what  will  become  of  thee  ?" 
üei-e  he  clasped  the  weeping  girl  convulsively 
to  his  bosom,  and  the  tears  of  the  father  and 
the  child  were  mingled  together. 

And  now,  Bnrton  requcsted  of  tho  govemor 
that  he  might  be  left  alone  with  me  for  the 
Space  of  ten  minutes.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  *\a 
few  words  to  say  to  this  genticman  in  private, 
and  ader  that,  I  will  part  with  my  little  girl, 
and  employ  my  seif  in  preparation  for  the  awful 
change."  The  govcmorandclergymanaccor- 
dingly  left  the  cell,  promising  to  return  at  the 
end  of  ten  minutes. 

**  Sir,"  said  Barton,  whcn  we  were  alone, 
"  time  is  precious  with  us ;  but  what  I  have 
to  say  may  be  told  m  avery  fewwords,  there 
is,  und'meath  the  hearthstone  in  the  Coin 
Housc,  if  it  should  have  escaped  the  scrutiny 
of  the  excise  officers,  a  sniall  bag  of  gold,  per- 
haps  ahout  fifty  guineas;  I  am  not  certain 
whether  I  can  justly  call  it  my  own,  becausc 
it  is  the  fruit  of  my  unlawful  pursuits ;  but  it 
would  be  hard  to  deprive  my  child  of  it  Now, 
had  I  montioned  this  circumstance  to  the 
eovernor,  his  strict  sense  of  duty  might,  per- 
haps,  have  obligcd  him  to  give  the  money  up 
to  Government,  What  I,  thercfore,  wishyou 
to  do,  is,  to  go  to  the  Coin  llousc,  secure  the 
bag  of  gold,  and  deliver  it  to  the  govemor,  as 
the  produce  of  a  subscription  raised  among 
your  fiiends,  for  the  benefit  of  my  orphan 
child.  It  will  be  an  innoccnt  deception,  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  secure  the  money  for 
her  use." 

With  this  request  I  promiscd  to  comply, 
and  a(U*r  a  little  more  convcrsation  of  no  ma- 
terial  import,  our  time  being  expired,  the  two 
gentlcmen  re-entered  the  cell,  and  upon  a 
consultation  between  all  partics,itwa8judged 
proper  to  effect  the  ßnal  Separation  between 
tho  unhappy  father  and  his  weeping  child. 

1  Fhall  throw  a  veil  over  the  parting  scene, 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  wholly  out  of 
the  power  of  my  pen  to  do  it  justice,  and  the 
Imagination  of  the  reader  raust  conceive  sor- 
rows  that  I  have  not  the  ability  to  describe. 

When  we  were  outside  the  cell,  I  proposcd 
to  the  governor,  that  I  should  take  the  liltle 
girl  wlih  mo  for  a  few  days,  in  the  bope  that» 


by  amuscment,  change  of  scene,  and  attention, 
1  might  l>c  able  in  some  dcgree  to  alleviate  her 
sorrow,  bcfore  shc  was  finally  delivered  to  his 
guardianship.  With  this  arrangement  he 
kindly  acquiesccd,  and  I  quitted  tbe  prisoa 
with  my  distressed  chargc. 

A  stage  coach  being  in  readincss  to  dcpart 
for  Workington,  we  steppcd  into  it,  and  in  the 
cvening  arrived  at  that  town.  There  we  pas- 
sed  the  night,  and  in  the  moming  walked 
together  to  the  Coin  Uouse.  I  found  the  place 
lonely  and  descrted ;  it  had  been  completely 
gutted ;  not  an  article  of  fumiture  remained 
m  it ;  even  the  old  oak  ehest  was  removedy 
and  the  secret  cntrance  to  the  smugglers^  re- 
pository  was  open  and  exposed  to  view,  «hich 
showed  that  the  myrmidons  of  the  excise  had 
made  a  prctty  strict  scarch  over  the  premisea. 
With  some  difficulty  I  raised  the  heartb-stone, 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  found  that  the  bag  of 
gold  had  eseaped  the  notice  of  the  lynx  eyed 
oflficers.  I  deposited  it  safelv  in  my  pocKet, 
and  we  then  returncd  to  Workington.  In 
that  town  we  remained  a  weck,  and  by  dintof 
kindncss  and  attention,  I  contrivcd,  in  a  great 
measurc,  to  lull  the  grief  of  my  young  com- 
panion. 

At  the  cxpiration  ofthat  time,  we  rctumed 
to  Carl i sie,  and  I  delivered  my  orphan  charge 
into  the  hands  of  the  worthy  govemor,  toge- 
ther Nvith  the  bag  of  gold,  which,  as  I  had 
becn  desired,  I  represented  to  be  the  Joint 
subscription  of  niysclf  and  friends,  for  the 
benplit  of  the  smuggler's  unfortunate  daughtcr. 
The  governor  gave  me  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  and  dcclared  that  it  should  be  wholly 
appropriated  to  her  use  ;  and  1  have  the  füllest 
reason  to  bclievo  that  he  sacrcdly  kept  his 
Word. 

It  is  ncedicss  to  pursue  the  story  fartber ; 
the  smuggler\s  orphan  is  now  a  respectable 
member  of  society,  a  married  woman,  and  the 
happy  mother  of  a  largc  family  of  younpchil- 
dren,  all  of  whom  she  is  carefully  bringing  up 
in  that  **  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning  of  wisdom." 

^*  ♦  >»i 

Califobnian  Indüstbt. — Owing  to  thetpoogj, 
apringy  nature  ot  the  «oil  in  the  burying-ground 
of  San  Francisco,  iiiany  of  the  corp;*e8  äere  in* 
terred,  insteud  of  dccaying,  have  becii  converted 
into  a  Fiibstancc  well  known  to  chemisls,  by  tbe 
name  of  adipocere — a  substance  analiigous  to,  aud 
intermediate  between,  Stearine  and  spermacetL 
In  paA5^ing  the  ground  this  roomlng  to  my  place 
of  employment,  l  «iw  a  person  bu^ily  engaged  in 
collecting  the  adipocere  frotn  the  cxposed  bodie& 
Struck  by  the  singularity  of  his  oniployineDt,  l  in- 
torrogated  hiui  as  to  ita  object,  when  he  oooilj 
replled,  that  he  was  gathering  it  to  make  soapi 

Poetry  muat  be  more  than  oommon  lenae,  bot 
it  muat  be  that  at  least. 

To  be  shallow,  you  most  dUTer  from  peopU ;  to 
be  profound,  you  muüt  agree  with  them. 

Men  aoinetimoa  tliink  tliey  hate  flattery,  bat 
they  ouly  batc  tbe  waaner  of  it. 
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TRUST. 

A  Bnow-white  statae  of  a  child 

Treading  within  a  steep  and  narrow  path, 
Throu<^h  which  astorm  would  sweep  with  wildest 
wrath, 

Yet  on  the  face  a  light  as  calm  aud  mild, 

As  one  who  straycth  where  soft  moonlight  sleeps 
0*er  velvet  tur(,  whicb  only  knows  the  showers 
Of  fresh'ningdew,  to  pearl  the  fairest  flowers, 

While  through  the  airdelicious  perluines  sweeps. 

So  calm  a  prepence  hath  his  angel  guide — 
So  strong  the  trust  in  thatdear  claspinghand, 
Thnt  leads  him  gentlVf  with  its  mute  command, 

Throagh  thornj  path8,'o'er  moorlands  bleak  and 
Wide; 
The  faith  so  firm,  and  past  escapes  so  dear, 
His  eyes  are  closed  to  shut  out  every  fear. 

So  T,  my  Father,  keep  the  rugged  track 
Which  at  thy  bidding  patiently  I  tread, 
While  tempest  clouds  are  gatbering  overhead, 

And  fairer  scenes  would  woo  nie  soflly  back. 

For  I  havc  IcarnM,  likethis  dear,  irusting  child, 
To  clasp  the  hand  that  guides  me  through  the 

waste, 
That  cheers  the  lagging  Step,   or  checks  the 
haste, 

With  like  mute,  thrilling  pressure,  firm  yet  mild ; 

I  too  hare  closed  roine  eyes  to  future  ill, 
And  all  the  dreary  terrora  of  the  past, 
RememberM  pangs  thatcrowd  uponme  fast; 

Saying  to  sickly  fancies,  **  Peace  be  still  !'* 
Though  tear>8tained  robes  are  traiiing  in  the 

düst, 
I  know  my  guide,  Iknow  in  tchom  I  trust  I 


WESLEYANA. 
No.  IL 

A  BULL  BY   ROLLIN. 


Im  riding  to  Lisburn  I  read  Mr.  Rollin's  Ancient 
History.  Could  so  masterly  a  writer  make  so 
palpable  blunders  ?  I  have  observed  many  as 
gross  as  that  in  the  fourth  volume.  "  A  revercd 
old  age  was  the  fruit  of  Galen's  wisdom.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Hiero  his  eldest  brolher. 

Thi.s  young  prince ^"    How  ?  If  Galen  en- 

joyed  revered  old  age,  could  his  eldest  brother 
be  young  after  his  dcath  ? 

THB   DWELLINO  OF  A   LUROAN  SCHOLAR. 

The  next  morning  I  was  desired  to  see  the 
house  of  an  eminent  scholar  near  tha  town. 
The  door  in  the  yard  we  found  naiied  up ;  but 
we  got  in  at  a  gap  which  was  stopped  with 
thoms.  I  took  the  house  at  first  for  a  very 
cid  bam,  but  was  af^ured  he  had  built  it 
within  five  years:  not  indeed  by  the  old 
Yulgar  model,  but  purely  to  his  own  taste. 
The  walls  were  part  mud,  part  brick,  part 
stone,  and  part  bones  and  wood.  There  were 
four  windov^  s,  but  no  gla«ss  in  any,  lest  the 
pure  air  should  be  kcpt  out  The  house  had 
two  stories,  but  no  stair-case,  and  no  door : 
into  tho  Upper  floor  we  went  by  a  ladder, 
through  one  of  the  Windows,  into  the  lower 


floor,  which  was  about  four  foot  high.  This 
floor  had  three  rooms,  one  three  Square,  the 
second  had  five  sides,  the  third,  I  know  not 
how  many.  I  give  a  particular  discription  of 
this  wonderful  edifice,  to  illustrate  the  great 
truth :  there  is  no  folly  too  great,  even  for  a 
man  of  scnse  when  he  resolves  to  follow  his 
own  inmgination ! 

AN   ORDERLY  HOB. 

At  Sligo  the  mob  had  been  in  motion  all  the 
day.  But  their  business  was  only  with  the 
forestallers  of  the  market,  who  had  bought  up 
all  the  com  far  and  near,  to  starve  the  poor, 
and  load  a  Dutch  ship  which  lay  at  the  quay. 
But  the  mob  brought  it  all  out  into  the 
market,  and  sold  it  for  the  owners  at  the 
common  price.  And  this  they  did  with  all 
the  calmness  and  composure  imaginable,  and 
without  striking  or  hurting  any  one. 

A  LIMERICK   DUEL. 

On  Sunday  evening  last,  two  offic^rs  were 
playing  at  dice,  when  they  qoarrellcd  about  a 
Icwd  woman.  This  occasioned  a  challenge 
from  Mr.  L  which  the  other  would  fain  haye 
dcclined.  But  he  would  not  be  denied,  and 
was  so  bcnt  upon  it,  that  he  would  not  go  to 
bed.  About  three  in  the  morning  they  went 
out,  with  their  seconds,  to  the  island.  Mr.  B. 
proposed  firing  at  twelve  yards  distancc.  But 
Mr.  I.  said  "  No,  no,  six  is  cnough."  So  they 
kissed  one  anothcr  (poor  furcc!)  and  before 
they  were  ßvo  paces  asunder,  both  fired  at  the 
same  instant.  The  ball  went  into  Mr.  Ps 
breast,  who  turned  round  twice  or  thrice, 
and  feil.  He  was  carried  home,  made  his  will, 
and  about  three  in  the  allcrnoon  died  like  a 
man  of  honour ! 

"MroDLINO"  PEOPLE. 

How  unspeakable  is  the  advantage,  in  point 
of  common  scnse,  which  middling  pcople  have 
over  the  rieh  !  There  is  so  much  paint  and 
affcctation,  so  many  unmeaning  words,  and 
senseless  customs  aroong  people  of  rank,  as 
fully  justify  the  remark  made  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  ago, 
"  Sensus  eommvnis  in  illä  Fortlina  rarusP^ 

ST.   STEPHEN*S  WALLBROOK. 

I  was  desired  to  stcp  into  the  little  church 
behind  the  Mansion  House,  commonly  called 
St  Stephen's  Wallbrook.  It  is  nothing  grand ; 
but  neat  and  elegant  beyond  expression.  So 
that  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  speech  of  the 
famous  Italian  architect,  who  met  Lord  Bur- 
lington in  Italy :  *'  My  Lord,  go  back  and  see 
St.  Stephen*s  in  London,  we  have  not  so  fine 
a  piece  of  architccture  in  Rome  f 

COLCHKSTER   CASTLE. 

I  walked  all  over  this  famous  castle,  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  building  in  England.  A 
considerable  part  of  it  is  without  question, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  It  was 
mostly  built  with  Roman  bricks,  each  of 
which  is  about  two  iuches  thick,  seven  broadi 
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and  thirteen  or  fourteen  long.  Seat  of  ancient 
Kings,  British  and  Roman  I  Once  dreaded  far 
and  ncar.  But  what  are  they  now?  Is  not  a 
liting  dog  heiter  than  a  dead  lion  f  And  what 
is  it  whcrein  they  prided  themsclves?  As  do 
the  present  great  ones  of  tlie  carth: 

"  A  litile  pomp.  nlilll*!  »way, 
A  8un-lH>ani  in  a  winier'»  day, 
Is  all  the  grettl  aiH)  miffhiv  bave 
Betweeu  ihe  cradle  aud  the  graroP* 

A   BINT  TO  PHYSICIANS. 

Reflecting  to-day  on  the  case  of  a  poor 
l^onian,  who  had  a  continual  pain  in  her 
stomach,  l  could  not  hut  remark  the  inexcusa- 
ble  ncgiigence  of  most  physicians  in  cases  of 
this  nature.  They  prescribed  drug  upon  drug, 
without  knowing  a  jot  of  the  matter  concem- 
ing  the  root  of  the  disorder.  And  without 
knowing  this,  they  cannot  eure,  though  thej 
can  murder  the  patient  Whence  came  this 
woman^s  painf  (which  she  ndrer  would  have 
töld,  had  she  never  been  questioned  about  it) 
•From  fretting  fbr  the  death  of  her  son.  And 
what  aTafled  medicines  while  that  fretting 
continued?  Why  then  do  not  atl  physicians 
oonsider,  how  fiir  bodily  disordcrs  are  caused 
or  influenced  by  the  mhid  ? 

THE  TASTE  OF  LIS^AHAOOW. 

Here  also  we  walkcd  down  to  the  church- 
yard,  by  the  side  of  which  a  littlc,  clear  river 
runs,  near  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  moun- 
tain.  The  wood  which  Covers  this  makes  the 
walks  that  run  on  its  sides,  pleasant  beyond 
Imagination.  But  what  taste  had  the  good 
people  of  the  town  for  this  ?  As  rouch  as  the 
snimals  that  graze  on  the  river  bank ! 

PCTTINO  THE  NOSE  OF  A  WAO  OUT  DT  JOINT. 

At  Hartlepool,  towards  the  dose  of  the  ser- 
mon,  a  qiieer,  dirty,  clumsy  man,  I  suppose  a 
countrv  wit,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  dis- 
turb  tfie  congregation.  When  I  had  done, 
fearing  he  might  hurt  those  who  were  gathered 
about  him,  1  desired  ttvo  or  three  of  our 
brethren  to  gotohim,oneaftertheother,  and 
not  Ray  much  themselves,  but  let  him  talk  tili 
lie  was  weary.  They  did  so,  but  without 
effect,  as  bis  fund  of  ribaldry  seemed  inex- 
haustible.  W.  A.  then  tried  another  way. 
He  got  hito  the  circle  dose  to  him,  and  listen- 
Ing  awhile  said,  "  That  is  pretty :  pray  say  it 
over  again !"  **  What,  are  you  deaf f'*^  "  So ; 
but  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.  Come ; 
we  are  all  attention  !**  After  rcpeating  this 
twice  or  thrice,  the  wag  could  not  stand  it,  but 
with  two  or  three  curses  walked  clear  off! 

WOMEN   OF  METTLE. 

In  the  evening  I  began  near  Stockton  mar- 
ket-place,  as  usual.  I  had  hardly  finished  the 
hymn,  whcn  T  observed  the  people  in  grteat 
Konfusion,  which  was  occasioned  bv  a  Lieute- 
nant ofa  man-of-war,  who  had  chosen  that 
timc  to  bring  hl-?  press-gang.  He  seized  upon 
a  young  man  of  the  town,  but  the  women 
rescued  him  by  mam  strength.    They  alsol 


broke  the  LieutenanVs  head,  and  so  stooed 
both  bim  and  bis  men,  that  they  ran  awi^ 
with  all  speed! 

TBLKMAOHUS. 

I  retumed  to  London,  and  finished  on  the 
road  the  celebrated  Telemachus.  Certsinly  it 
is  wrote  with  admirable  sense,  butis  it  witboat 
ikult  ?  Is  there  not  abundantly  too  much  mv 
chinery?  Are  not  the  gods  (such  as  they 
are)  continually  introduced  without  why  oc 
wherefbre  ?  And  is  not  the  work  spun  out  too 
long?  Drawn  into  mere  French  wire?  WoaM 
not  tweWe  bookshave  contained  all  Üiemattar 
much  better  than  four  and  twenty  ? 

A  PRCTEKiyn>  tfE8&Elf(70L 

One  came  to  me,  as  she  said,  with  a  message 
from  the  Lord,  to  teil  me  *•  I  was  laying  tm 
treasures  on  earth,  taking  my  ease,  and  nund- 
ing only  eating  and  drinking  I"  I  told  her 
"  God  knew  me  betttr.  And  if  he  had  8edt 
her,  he  would  have  sent  her  with  &  more 
proper  message  1" 

A  BICH  POOB  HAH. 

I  left  Limerick,  and  about  noon  pre^rhed 
8t  Shronill,  near  a  great  house  which  a  gentl»- 
man  buiH  many  years  aflo.  But  he  caimot 
yet  afford  to  finish  it,  havmg  &nlp  £80,000  a- 
year,  and  sorae  hondred  thoosands  in  ready 
money  1 

'*  The  beggara  bot  a  common  lot  deptore ; 
The  rieh  poor  man*8  emphaticaDy  poor  * 

SCOTTISH  CHURCH  MCS1C  Df  1761. 

I  rode  over  to  Sir  A.  Grant^s,  near  Mony- 
musk,  about  twenty  miles  north- west  fitim 
Aberdeen.  About  six  we  went  to  the  churcfa. 
It  was  pretty  well  filled  with  such  persona  as 
we  did  not  look  for,  so  near  the  HighlandsL 
But  if  we  were  surprised  at  their  appearance^ 
we  were  much  mure  so  at  their  singing. 
Thirty  or  forty  sung  an  anthem  aft^  sermon, 
with  such  voices  as  well  as  judgment,  that  I 
doubt  whether  they  could  have  been  exceUed 
at  any  caüiedral  \n  England. 

HABT,   QUEEH  OP  SOOn. 

Holyrood  House,  at  the  entrance  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  ancient  palace  of  Che  Scottish  kings, 
is  a  noble  structnre.  It  was  rebcnlt  and  iiir- 
nished  by  King  Charles  II.  One  side  of  it  is 
a  picture  gallery,  wherein  are  pictures  <^  all 
the  Scottish  kings,  and  an  original  one  of  the 
the  celebrated  Queen  Mary.  It  is  scarce  pos- 
sible  for  any  one  who  looks  at  this,  to  think 
her  such  a  monster  as  boom  have  painted  her. 

EDIKBUROH  IN   1761. 

Hie  Situation  of  the  dty,  on  a  hill  shelving 
down  on  both  side«?,  as  vrell  as  to  the  east, 
with  the  statcly  Castle  on  a  craggy  rockon  the 
the  west,  is  impressibly  fine.  And  the  main 
Street,  so  broad  and  Andy  paved,  with  tho 
lofty  houses  on  either  band  ^me  of  thera. 
seven  or  eight  storieshigh),  is  mr  beyond  anr 
in  Qreat  Bntain.    But  how  can  it  be  snSered» 
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that  all  inanner  of  filth  should  still  be  thrown 
even  inlo  this  street  continually  ?  Where  are 
the  magistracy,  the  gentry»  the  Dobillty  of  the 
land  ?  Have  they  no  concern  for  the  honour 
of  their  nation  ?  How  long  shall  the  capital 
dtj  of  Scotland,  }  ea,  and  the  cbicf  street  of 
it,  be  worse  than  a  common  sewer?  Will 
po  lover  of  his  country,  or  of  decency  and 
common  sense,  find  a  remedy  for  this? 

TBE  BLBSSIKGS  OP  LAW. 

"We  retnmed  to  York,  where  I  was  desired 
to  call  upon  a  poor  prisoner  in  the  Castle.  I 
had  forroerly  occasion  to  take  notice  of  a 
hideous  monstcr,  called  a  Chancery  Bill.  1 
DOW  saw  the  fellow  to  it,  called  a  Declaration. 
The  piain  fact  was  this.  Some  time  since  a 
man  who  lived  near  Yarm,  assisted  others  in 
running  some  brandy.  His  share  was  worth 
near  £4r,  After  he  he  had  whoUy  left  off  chat 
bad  work,  and  was  follo>^'ing  his  own  busi- 
ness,  that  of  a  weayer,  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  York  gaol.    And  not  long  after  comes 

s  declaration  **  that  Jac  Wh had  landed 

a  Yessel  laden  with  brandy  and  geneva,  at  the 
port  of  London,  and  sold  thcm  there,  whereby 
he  was  indebted  to  his  Majesty  £577  and  up- 
wards."  And  to  teil  this  worthy  story,  the 
lawyer  takes  up  thirteen  or  fomleen  sheets  of 
trobly  staroped  paperl 

Oh,  England!  England I  will  thisreproach 
nevßT  be  rolled  away  from  thee?  Is  there 
anythine  like  this  to  be  found  either  among 
Jews,  Ärks,  or  heathens  ?  In  the  name  of 
trnth,  justice,  mercy,  and  common  sense,  I 
ask — 1.  Why  do  mcn  lie  for  lying  sake?  Is 
it  only  to  keep  their  hands  in?  What  need 
eise  of  saying  it  was  the  port  of  London,  when 
every  one  knew  the  brandy  was  landed  above 
three  hundred  miles  from  thence  ?  What  a 
monstrous  cantempt  of  truth  does  this  show, 
or  rather  haPr&d  to  it !  2.  Where  is  the  jus- 
tice of  swelling  £4  into  £ö77?  8.  Where  is 
the  common  sense  of  taking  up  fourteen  sheets 
to  teil  a  story,  that  may  be  told  in  ten  lines  ? 
4.  Where  is  the  meroij  of  thus  grinding  the 
&ce3  of  tho  poor,  thus  sucking  the  blood  of  a 
poor,  beggared  prisoner  ?  Would  not  this  be 
execrable  villany,  if  the  paper  anj  writing  to- 
ffether  were  onlv  sizpence  a  sheet,  when  they 
fiaye  stripped  him  already  of  his  little  all,  and 
9ot  left  him  fourteen  gro^ts  in  the  world? 

Jt  WOMPBRFUL  STOBT. 

I  preaehed  at  Bramley,  when  Jonas  Bush- 
fordy  about  fourteen  years  old,  gave  me  the 
Ibllowing  relatkm  (July  1761):— 

"  About  thifl  time  last  jear,  I  was  desired  bj 
Iwo  of  onr  neighbours,  to  go  with  them  to  Mr. 
Crowther*a,  at  Skipton,  who  would  not  speak  to 
ihem^  and  about  a  man  that  had  been  missing 
iwenty  weeks,  but  bid  tbem  bring  a  boy  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  old.  When  we  came  in  he  stood 
voading  a  book.  He  put  me  into  akhod,  with  a 
looking'glass  in  my  band,  and  coverect  me  all  orer. 
Hien  he  asked  me  whom  I  had  a  mind  to  see  ? 


And  I  Said,  '  my  mother.'  I  presently  saw  her 
with  a  lock  of  wool  in  her  hand,  Standing  just  in 
the  place  and  the  clothcs  she  was  in,  as  ehe  told 
me  afterward«.  Then  he  bid  me  look  again  for 
the  mau  that  was  missin^,  who  was  one  of  our 
neighbours.  And  I  looked  and  saw  him  riding 
towards  Idle ;  but  he  was  very  drunk.  And  he 
stopped  at  the  ale^house,  and  drank  two  pints 
morc;  and  he  pulled  out  a  guinea  to  change. 
Two  men  stood  by — a  big  man,  and  a  little 
man ;  and  they  went  on  before  him,  and  got  two 
hedge  stakes.  And  wheu  he  came  up,  on  Windel 
Common,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  puIlcd  him 
oiT  his  horse  and  killed  him,  and  threw  him  into 
a  coal-pit.  I  saw  it  all  as  piain  as  if  I  was  close 
to  them.  And  if  I  saw  the  men,  I  should  know 
them  again. 

"  We  went  back  to  Bradford  that  night,  aod 
the  next  day  I  went  with  our  neighbours,  and 
showed  tbem  the  spot  where  he  was  killed  and 
the  pit  he  was  thrown  into.  And  a  man  went 
down  and  brought  him.  And  it  was  as  I  told 
them ;  his  handkercbief  was  tied  about  his  mouth, 
and  fastened  behind  his  neck  T* 

Is  it  improbable  only,  or  flatly  imposflBble, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered, 
that  this  should  all  be  pure  fiction?  Ther 
that  can  believe  this,  may  bclieve  a  man^ 
getting  into  a  bottle  I 

INGBNIOUS  PIECE  OF  MECHANISM. 

I  embracod  the  opportunity  which  I  had 
long  desired,  of  talking  with  Mr.  Miller,  the 
contriver  of  that  statue,  which  was  in  Lurgan 
when  I  was  there  before.  It  was  the  figure 
of  ao  old  man,  staoding  in  a  case,  with  a  cur- 
tain  drawn  bejfore  him,  over  against  a  clock 
which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  room« 
Every  time  the  clock  Struck,  he  opened  the 
door  with  one  band,  drew  back  the  curtain 
with  the  other,  turned  his  head,  as  if  looking 
round  the  Company,  and  then  said  with  aclear. 
loud  articulate  voice,  "  Fast  one,  two,  three, 
and  so  od.  But  so  many  came  to  see  this  (the 
like  of  which  all  allowed  was  not  to  be  seen  in 
Europe)  that  Mr.  Miller  was  in  danger  of  being 
ruincd,  not  having  time  to  attend  to  his  own 
business.  So,  as  none  ofifered  to  purchase  it, 
or  to  reward  him  for  his  pains,  he  took  the 
whole  machine  to  pieces ;  nor  has  he  thought 
of  CTer  making  anything  of  the  kind  again. 

MOUNT  EAGLE. 

I  went  with  two  friends  to  see  one  of  th« 
gveatest  naturiU  wonders  in  Ireland,  MounI 
Eagle,  Tulgarly  called  Croagh  Patrick.  Th« 
foot  of  it  IS  fourteen  miles  from  Castlebar. 
There  we  left  our  horses  and  procured  a  guide. 
Part  of  the  asccnt  was  a  good  dcal  steepev 
than  an  ordinary  pair  of  stairs.  About  two 
we  gained  the  top,  which  is  an  oval,  grassy 
piain,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yiurds  in 
length,  and  seventy  or  eighty  in  breadth.  The 
Upper  part  of  the  mountain  much  resembles 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifie.  I  think  it  cannot  rise 
much  less  than  a  mile  perpendicular  from  tht 
plain  below. 
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OB  THB  PROFESSOR  OCTWITTIH). 

**  Sarah,  child,  when  am  I  to  have  a  cast  of 
that  little  head  of  thine?"  said  Professor 
Lindsay,  as  he  leaned  lovingly  over  the  back 
of  the  chair,  in  which  rcclined  a  dark-haired 
girl,  whose  sparkling  beauty  fonned  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  piain,  but  sensible  counten- 
ance — not  quite  devoid  of  a  certain  sly  hamor 
— of  her  philoRophical  lover.  The  girl  shook 
a  shower  of  silken  ringlets  over  the  arms  of 
the  Professor,  and  said,  with  apretty,  pouting 

"  Sir,  I  am  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  do 
not  choose  to  be  called  a  chiM^  as  if  I  were  a 
-baby.  I  do  not  choose  to  have  a  cast  of  my 
kead  taken.'' 

''The  piain  why  and  because,  Miss  Sarah  ?'* 

**  ITie  why  is  because  I  don*t  choose,  and 
the  becaose— it  will  spoil  my  curls;**  and  the 
joung  lady  gave  a  decidedly  rebellious  toss  to 
the  rinelets,  to  free  them  froro  the  profane 
hands  that  had  clutched  hold  of  the  beautifui 
head,  and  was  admiring — not  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist,  but  of  a  phrcnologist — the  fine  con 
tour  it  displayed.  The  effort  was  notsuccess- 
ful;  the  head  was  still  imprisoned  between 
the  Professor^s  unholy  paws,  as  Sarah  dis- 
dainfully  called  the  large,  not  rery  white, 
hards  of  her  lover. 

"  I  will  not  free  the  head  tili  you  promise 
me  to  grant  what  I  ask." 

**  I  proroised  you  my  heart,  and  some  time 
or  othcr,  my  band,  but  I  never  said  a  word 
about  my  head,**  said  the  incorrigible  co- 
quettc. 

"  Nonsense ;  the  heart  is  nothing." 

"  My  heart  nothing  !  How  dare  you  say 
80?  I  will  give  both  it  and  my  band  to  some 
one  that  I  know  will  not  despise  it." 

"  Sarah,  this  is  downright  flirtation.  Give 
me  the  head  and  the  band,  and  I  do  not  care 
a  pin  for  the  heart  It  is  nothing  but  a  living 
timepiccc  that  beats  regularly  when  the  rest 
of  the  roachine  is  in  order." 

**  The  heart  of  man  is  deceitful  and  desper- 
ately  wicked,"  said  Sarah,  very  soflly,  asif 
speaking  to  herscl£ 

"  It  is  a  mistake  in  the  translation.  That 
aame  doctrine  about  the  heart  being  the  seat 
of  the  aflfections  and  feelings  is  all  a  heathen- 
ish  chimera." 

«*  David  was  not  a  heathen  ?** 

"He  was  not  a  phrenologist  Ton  shall 
read  the  rough  copy  of  my  treatise,  *  Heads 
wnuB  Hearts.' " 

"  I  couldn't  read  two  pages,  my  dear  Ed- 
ward. I  do  not  believe  you  could  read  it 
yoursclf." 

The  Professor  looked  enquiringly. 

*'  Tou  write  such  a  band  that  I  cannot  read 
it,— that  little  note  you  sent  me  last  night  I 
bare  puzzlcd  my  poor  brains  orer  it,  and  all  I 


can  make  out  is  that  you  are  going  to  a  danoe 
next  week." 

**  A  dance !  me  1 1  going  to  a  dance !  Why, 
Sarah,  you  know  my  horror  of  dancing — and 
a  man  of  my  age  and  habits.  I  wrote  to  say 
that  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  France.  There 
is  a  celebrated  chemist  going  to  Iccture  in 
Paris  on  some  subjects  that  I  am  greatly  in- 
terested  in  just  now." 

**  Well,  Edward,  I  am  concemed  at  my  sto- 
pidity;  but,  indeed,  I  did  try  to  make  out 
the  note;  and  now  I  suppose  you  will  be 
greatly  offwnded.'* 

**No,  indeed;  for  I  am  aware  that  T  write 
a  most  abominable  scrawl.  What  do  you  think 
Murray  said  of  it  ? — *  It  was  like  the  vajjarics 
of  a  Doad  spidcr,  whose  Icgs  had  been  dipped 
in  ink.  And  so  you  will  not  look  otct  my 
MS.?" 

**  I  will  wait  tili  I  read  it  in  pnnt,  ard  then 
I  will  wnte  an  answer  to  it,  and  call  it  ^  Hearts 
versus  Heads." 

**  Well,  let  me  have  the  cast  of  the  pretty 
head,  and  I  will  forgive  all  your  sauciness, 
said  the  lover  gallantly,  raising  to  bis  lips  the 
small  band  that  he  had  taken  m  his,  white  he 
looked  in  her  bright  eyes  with  a  glance  of 
entreaty  that  would  have  soflened  the  most 
obdurate  heart;  but  the  mischief-loving  girl 
knew  her  power,  and  delighted  in  ezerdsing 
it  She  re-arranged  the  disordered  ringlets  at 
the  mirror,  and  very  demurely  told  the  Pro- 
fessor that  she  was  not  going  to  yieid  to  flat- 
tery.  "  There  is  Kate ;  why  do  you  not  ask 
her  to  let  you  have  a  cast  of  her  head  ?" 

"A  prettjr  cast,  indeed,  my  head  would 
make !"  reptied  her  sister,  almost  indignant  at 
the  proposition.  "  It  would  be  worlhy  to  nt 
beside  that  of  John  Bull,  the  little  savage  that 
Edward  showed  us  with  such  pride  of  heart 
yesterday  in  the — Scullery." 

**My  Studio,  Miss  Kate,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, by  way  of  amendment 

**  Or  Golgotha !"  added  Kate.  The  Pro- 
fessor look^  grave,  then  almost  savage. 

"By  the  bye,  Sarah,"  he  said,  suddcnly 
looking  up.  "  What  do  you  think  that  little 
wretch  did  this  very  moming  ?" 

"What,  Kate?" 

"  Pooh,  no ;  John  Bull,  the  negro  boy  that 
I  made  the  cast  from — you  know  he  sleepe  on 
a  matrass  in  the — "  "scullery,"  interposed 
Kate.    The  Professor  shook  bis  cane  at  her. 

"  After  I  had  taken  the  cast  I  showed  it  lo 
bim,  and  he  was  highly  delighted,  grinned  a 
thousand  grins,  and  cut  ever  so  many  capets, 
saying  'White  John  Bull,  nice  boy,  he  do 
more  niggcr  boy  now.*  However,  a  friend  of 
mine  hinted  that  it  would  be  more  effective  if 
I  Yamished  the  cast  with  lamp-black.  So  to 
work  I  went,  and  in  a  few  minutea  the  cast 
was  finished  and  placed  on  a  high  stand  besidt 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Napoleon,  wfao^  it  stood 
forming  a  capital  contrast  to  the  intelkdUial 
developments  of  the  two  casts.     I  bad  madt 
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up  roy  mind  to  lecture  on  that  very  cast  at 
our  next  meoting.  Well,  when  I  came  to  un- 
bar  the  door  of  the  studio  and  ronse  up  my 
hnp  of  darkness,*  judge  of  my  mortification, 
when  I  saw  the  little  black  wrctcb  sitting  on 
tiie  floor  with  the  cast  in  his  iap,  diligently 
scraping  away  the  lamp-black  from  the  face 
with  an  oyster  shell,  and  grinning  with  inftn- 
ite  satisfaction  at  every  patch  of  white  plaster 
that  was  reproduced  by  his  energetic  labors. 
I  could  have  laughed,  but  for  Tery  rage  at 
seeing  the  beautiful  head  that  I  was  to  have 
kctured  upon  so  disfigured." 

«•  What  did  you  do  ?"  asked  Sarah. 

•*  Do  ?  I  gave  the  little  black  rascal  a  crack 
ovcr  his  woolly  pate,  and  sent  him  spinning 
acroäs  the  room,  with  the  cast  after  him.  As 
ül  luck  would  have  it,  I  missed  my  aim,  and 
instead  of  knocking  him  down,  tumblcd  over 
two  süperb  idiots  that  were  the  pride  of  my 
whole  collcction,  and  smashed  thcm  to  atoms. 
I  would  not  have  taken  five  guineas  for  tbese 
K>ecimens,  they  cost  me  a  set  of  china  tea- 
things,  a  new  gown,  and  a  scarlet  cloth  cloak, 
as  presents  to  the  mother  bcfore  l  could 
prevail  upon  her  to  let  me  take  the  casts  of 
those  two  darlings,  and  lots  of  sweetmeats  to 
the  young  wriitches  themselves,  though  poor 
things  they  knew  nothing  of  my  design  after 
all,  and  I  had  to  give  ono  of  them  a  slceping 
draught  to  make  him  be  still.** 

"  Uow  shocking !"  exclaimed  Sarah,  in- 
dignant  at  the  philosophical  coolness  of  her 
lover. 

"  l  am  deli^hted  at  John  Buirs  clevemess,** 
Said  Kate.  "  I  shall  make  a  point  of  bestowing 
upon  him  some  cspecial  mark  of  favour,  by 
way  of  a  little  encouragement  Sarah,  we 
most  give  him  bulls  eyes  and  candy  toconsole 
him  for  that  barbarous  treatment  of  his  poor 
woolly  pate." 

The  Professor  looked  rather  sour,  fretted, 
fumed,  and  at  last  bounced  up,  and  declared 
he  would  not  remain  to  be  laughed  at. 

••  The  Professor  has  the  organ  of  combative- 
ness  and  destructiveness  largely  developed,** 
whispered  Sarah,  glancing  at  her  irate  lover 
through  her  redundant  curls. 

**  Why  combativeness  ?** 

**  The  asj^uU  and  battery  just  confessed.** 

•*  And  destructiveness  ?" 

••  Aiming  at  the  poor  little  nigger  boy*s  head, 
»nd  the  demolition  of  the  casts  of  those 
IHrecious  idiots»  to  do  it" 

The  Professor  tried  to  look  angry,  but 
could  not  manage  aoything  more  formidable 
than  a  sarctstie  grin.  **  Has  your  discemment 
made  any  other  discovery." 

^  Yes,  the  organ  of  Unreasonableness." 

*'There  is  oo  such  organ,"  he  replied 
triumphantly. 

**  1  hareheard  you  call  woman  an  mureason- 
mble  animal  twenty  times.'* 

**Pooh,  child,  yoamistake  parts  of  speech 


terribly;  girls  always  do.     I  have  explained 
the  cerebral  development  fifty  times.*' 

'^Yes,  and  always  ended  by  calling  me  a 
giddy  goose,  or  some  such  very  complimentary 
epithet,  because  I  could  not  rcmeuiber  all  your 
hard  names,  and  then  I  feit  marvellously 
disposed  to  box  your  ears.  That  was  being 
combative  I  suppose. 

"  Did  you  ever  feel  disposed  to  wield  the 
pokcr  or  tongs,"  slily  asked  the  Professor, 
then  added  in  a  coaxing  tone,  **  Come  Sarah, 
don't  let  US  quarrel.  Be  a  good  girl  and  let 
me  have  the  cast** 

"  What,  to  reward  you  for  such  savage 
conduct  ?  I  marvel  at  your  audacity  iu  asking 
for  it." 

**  Well,  here  comes  your  Aunt  Lillestone, 
Edward,  let  us  hear  what  she  has  to  say,*' 
exclaimed  Kate. 

**  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  Aunt  Lillestone  is  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  and  an  enthusiastic  ' 
desciple  of  phrenology.  She  has  had  two  casts 
and  a  half  taken,**  said  the  Professor,  witli 
great  animation — **And  cousin  Kate  to<i — 
that  girl  is  a  pattem  for  some  other  Kates 
that  shall  be  nameless.  Do  you  know,  Sarah, 
she  actually  consented  to  have  her  beautiful 
hair  shaved  off,  just  to  oblige  me  with  a  good 
cast** 

*'  She  must  have  been  desperately  in  love 
with  you  to  make  such  a  sacritice,**  said  Sarah 
coldly. 

"  Well  here  she  is,  and  now  I  will  insist  on 
a  true  and  veracious  Statement  of  the  process 
and  all  she  endured.** 

"True  and  veracious — hum — synomimes,** 
maliciously  interposed  the  Professor,  "girls 
always  make  use  of  two  words  where  one 
would  suffice.** 

**  Organ  of  language,**  retorted  Sarah.  What 
polite  rejoinder  the  phrenologist  might  have 
made  T  cannot  say,  for  the  door  opened  and 
in  sailed  the  portly  figiu*e  of  Aunt  Lillestone, 
with  her  lively  faishionable  daughter,  whose 
pctite  height  and  delicate  proportions,  formed 
a  very  striking  contrast  to  her  own  füll  and 
majestic  person.  The  Professor  hurried  to 
meet  them— ''Glad  to  see^you  aunt,  glad  to 
See  you  cousin  Kate,  Kate  of  Kate  Hall,  the 
prettiest  Kate  in  all  the  world.** 

"That  is  to  say,  the  prettiest  shrew,  the 
nicest  little  vixen  in  all  the  world,  thanks  for 
the  compliment  my  worthy  coz,**  gaily  replied 
the  young  lady  taking  the  seat  which  the 
Professor  pushed  towards  her.  Thero  was 
something  eecentric  and  outre  evcn  in  his 
most  polite  humours. 

"  Aunt  Lillestone,  you  have  come  to  decide 
a  knotty  point,  a  question  of,  to  be,  or  not  to 
be,*'  he  began,  planting  himself  opposite  the 
capacious  form  of  the  lady,  and  fixing  his 
dark  grey  eyes  on  her  face  with  intense 
eamestncss,  asif  his  happinessfor  life  depended 
on  her  decision. 

Mra.  Lillestone  looked  in^airingly  from  her 
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nephcw  to  the  two  girls,  who  stood  with  arme 
entwined  b^side  the  window,  looking  Teiy 
pretty  and  very  aoimated  Mrs.  Lillestone 
thought  that  there  could  be  only  one  verv 
momentou»  question  pending  between  Sarah 
Dalton  and  her  ncphew.  Tbis  was  the  iinpor^ 
tant  deciftion  respecting  the  wedding<<lay.  The 
old  lady  drew  herseif  up  to  her  most  migestic 
height,  scttled  the  flowing  folds  of  her  ample 
satin  gown,  and  assuming  an  air  of  beconüng 
gravity,  turned  to  her  nephew  aod  said : — 

"  Edward,  my  dear,  you  know  that  in  deli- 
cate  matters  of  this  kind,  the  lady  or  her 
firiends  are  the  partics  to  decide.  Now,  tili 
Mr.  Dalton  retums  from  the  oontinent,  you 
know  that  the  wedding  cannot  take  place; 
Sarah,  ol  course,  could  not  marry  tili  her 
father^s  retum." 

"  Bat,  niy  dear  aunt,"  interrupted  the  Pro- 
fiessor,  coloring  to  the  very  top  of  bis  head. 

**  I  know  quite  well  the  arguments  that  you 
men  alwaysemploy,  my  dear  nephew.  Whcn 
I  was  engagcd  to  your  unclc,  Captain  Lillo- 
stonc,  he  never  ceased  to  importune  me,  poor 
dear  man,  tili  I  named  the  happy  day." 

The  poor  Professor  did  not  know  which 
way  to  look,  and  the  thought  of  the  embarass- 
ment  that  bis  kdy-love  would  be  thrown  into 
by  this  mal  apropa  speech  increased  bis  con- 
fiision.  The  Professor  was,  with  aJl  bis  oddities, 
A  modest  man,  and  especially  delicato  when 
such  matters  as  courtship  and  marriage  were 
being  dtscussed.  As  to  Sarah,  she  tried  at 
first  to  look  demure,  but  the  two  wicked  Kates 
were  convulsed  with  laughter.  One  stolcn 
glance  at  her  discomfitted  lover  was  enough 
to  overset  her  gravitv.  She  was  fain  to  bend 
her  face  down  over  the  rose  that  she  was  look- 
ing at  in  the  vase,  to  conceal  the  dimples  that 
would  make  themselves  visible  in  her  round 
damask  cheek. 

^*  Really,  young  ladies,**  remonsirated  Mr& 
Lillestone,  greatly  shocked. 

*^  Really,  mamma,  bow  can  we  help  laugh- 
ing?**  Said  her  daughter. 

**  It  was  not  a  question  matrimonial,  but 
phrenological,  madam,  that  you  were  called 
upon  to  decide,**  said  her  nepbew. 

"  The  Professor  wants  Sarah  to  submit  to 
the  process  of  having  a  cast  of  her  head 
taken,**  said  Kate  Dalton,  **  and  Sarah  is  as 
bard-hearted  als  a  flint,  and  she  has  been  at 
loggerheads  with  Edward  for  the  last  hour  od 
the  subject" 

"  I  must  say,  Sarah  Dalton,  that  I  am  wr- 
prised  alter  having  heard  the  splendid  argu- 
ments of  Combe,  and  Crook,  and  De  Vill«,  and 

Fowler,  and ^  "  Professor  Lindsay,*'  whis- 

pered  Kate  Lillestone — '^that  you  should 
refuse  your  assent  to  the  most  magnifioent 
■oul-enobling  science  that  the  wisdom  of  man 
erer  conceived.  For  my  part,  I  would  have 
bad  a  dozen  casts  of  my  head  taken  if  I  could 
have  been  convinced  that  its  poor  development 


couki  have  added  one  more  &ct  to  the  glorioos 
System  of  Phrenology.** 

A  very  faint  giggle  from  the  recess  in  tha 
bay  Window  might  have  beeb  heard  by  MrSi 
Littlestone,  if  she  had  not  been  decidedly  a 
little  dea£ 

"Now,  Kate  Lillestone,  l  appeal  to  yoor 
ezperience,  and  I  rely  upon  your  candor,  t» 
teil  me  about  this  same  cast  Edward  saya 
you  submittcd  to  have  one  taken  just  to  please 
him,"  said  Sarah,  turning  to  her  frieod. 

"My  dear,  he  (the  Professor)  was  never 
more  mistaken  in  bis  li& ;  it  was  not  to  pleas» 
him,  but  my&df.'* 

"  0  vou  naughty  girl  T*  criedout  the  indig» 
nant  Phrenologist,  bolding  up  bis  hands. 
**  Did  you  not  make  a  great  merit  about  sacri- 
ficing  your  bcautiful  hair,  and  put  me  to  the 
ezpcnse  of  faise  hair,  axid  gauze  caps,  and 
flowers,  and  blonde  trumpcry,  to  cover  jour 
baldness,  tili  you  half  ruined  me." 

Kate  laughcd,  and  said,  "  Confession  isgood 
for  sinful  souls,  the  priests  say;  so  I  will 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  confess  the 
truth.  I  quite  forgot  to  teil  you,  my  dearly 
rcspected  coz,  that  1  had  had  my  hair  shaved 
off  a  month  bcfore  you  came  to  Dublin ;  I  had 
a  had  fever.  Dr.  Macnoil  insisted  upon  it,  and 
though  I  fought  most  tigerishly  in  bebalf  of 
my  poor  curLs,  I  could  not  save  them.*' 

"  Why,  Kate,  you  deccitful  puss,  and  were 
not  those  shining  ringlets  and  glossj  braida 
your  own  ?" 

"Of  courso  thcy  were,  my  good  cousdn. 
They  cost  me  a  deal  of  money  at  Rozier*s; 
and  if  you  had  not  been  so  liberal  in  providing 
me  with  fresh  sets,  I  should  have  been  half 
ruined.** 

The  Professor  looked  absolutely  confounded 
at  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him ;  bis  eye 
instinctivcly  wandercd  to  the  region  of  Secro- 
tivenesa ;  but  the  envKMis  head-drees  guarded 
the  Organs  from  bis  penetrating  glance.  He 
bad  not  a  grain  of  deceit  or  intrigue  in  hi» 
disposition.  The  poor  Professor  wasas  hone&t 
as  the  day.  He  had  been  fairly  outwitted; 
but  while  he  was  pondering  over  the  matter, 
Sarah  and  Kate  Dalton  had  enticed  the  pretty 
delinquent  into  giving  them  a  faithful  dcscrip- 
tion  of  her  ezperience  in  the  cast-taking 
process. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  pray  lay  aside  your  usnal 
levity  of  tongue,*'  said  Mrs.  Lillestone,  "and 
nuike  uae  of  the  fine  sense  that  you  are  en* 
dowed  with,  in  descrtbing  the  Operation  to- 
these  young  ladies.  Lay  aside  all  ezaggera- 
tion,  and  let  us  have  nothing  but  the  unal» 
k>ye<d  truth.  You  know  the  sayine,  my  deai%' 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fictkm." 

The  girls  exchanged  gtanoes,  the  Professor 
took  a  laige  pin«h  ci*  snufip,  sei^ed  himsetf  hj 
the  table,  and  began  sketching  pbrenokigiciifc 
dev^pments  on  the  Tisitmgcards  from  Uie 
Card  baaket 

**  Well,  my  dears,  as  I  like  to  be  veiy  pre- 
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eise  and  particular,  I  shall  begin  at  the  be^Q- 
ningy  and  teil  you  that  when  my  oousin  Ed- 
ward came  to  yisit  mamma  and  me  in  Dublin, 
he  took  it  into  bis  wise  hetid  to  imagine  tbat 
my  wig  covered  a  splendid  sei  of  organs.  How 
he  came  to  think  so  is  more  than  I  can  say ; 
bat  I  bclieve  he  had  not  seen  you,  Sarah,  at 
that  time,  so  he  might  have  fallen  a  leetle^  <mly 
a  very  leetU  in  love  with  me.  Well,  he  woi^ 
ried  me  day  by  day,  üU  at  last,  in  an  evil 
hour,  I  was  rather  in  love  with  a  new  t^te 
that  I  had  seen.  I  was,  you  see,  tempted  by 
the  promises  ho  volantarily  made  of  elegant 
head-dresses  and  point  lacc  lappets,  if  I  would 
only  consent  to  have  my  head  shaved.  More- 
orer  he  vowed  etemal  gratitude,  and  that  not 
an  eyebrow  nor  aneyelashshould  be  remjyed 
during  the  process. 

"  One  moming,  after  a  deal  of  fuss  on  my 
part,  and  tows,"  here  she  stole  aglance  atthe 
Frofeasor,  "  and  protestations  on  bis,  I  came 
down  without  my  wig,  and,  to  do  the  dear 
unsuspecting  souI  justice,  he  never  questioned 
the  trick  I  had  played  him,  but  fairly  over- 
wbelmed  me  with  the  excessof  bis  gratitude." 
[A  low  deep  growl  from  the  Phrenologist] 

'*  Now,  Kate  Lillestone,  how  could  you  be 
60  deceitfui  ?  I  really  am  half  angry  with  you 
mysclffor  imposingon  Edward's  good  nature," 
Said  Sarah,  who  feit  a  sort  of  natural  Indigna- 
tion at  her  beloved  having  been  so  duped. 

"  My  dear  girl,  do  not  open  your  black  eyes 
so  wide,  and  Took  so  indignant  at  poor  me. 
After  all,  you  know  it  was  only  my  cousin, 
and  then  he  is  very  rieh,  and  could  very  well 
afford  to  pay  handsomely  fbr  this  precious 
pericranium  of  mine.  Why,  the  very  deve- 
lopment  of  the  organs  of  Acquisitiveness, 
Secroüveness,  and  Oiution  was  worth  a  great 
deaL" 

"  And  the  absencc  of  Consctentiousness," 
growled  out  the  Professor,  in  an  under  tone. 

•'  Qo  on,  if  you  please,  Miss  Lillestone," 
Said  her  mother,  '^there  is  no  end  to  your  di- 
gresaions.    Your  friends  are  all  attention." 

*'  Hear,  hear,  hearl"  softly  wliispered  Kate 
Dalton,  dapping  her  hands  under  the  flower- 
stand. 

•*  The  Örst  thing,"  resumed  the  fair  narrator, 
**  that  my  cousin  did,  was  to  send  for  a  pint 
bottle  of  the  finest  rose  oil— I  preferred  it  to 
Macassor — z  fine  dama.sk  towel  was  wrapped 
about  my  neck  and  Shoulders,  and  then,  Sel- 
wyn,  mama^s  mai:1,deluged  my  poor  bare  head, 
and  anointed  my  eyc-brows  and  eye-lids, 
with  the  ojl,with  a  cameVs-hair  pencil.  I  was 
then  led  with  great  State  into  the  laundry, 
whero  slood  the  long  ironing  dresser,  and 
whither  my  good  cousin  had  preceded  me 
with  bis  factoturo,  John  Allen,  who  wasbusily 
employed  mixing  a  pailful  of  plaster-of-Paris 
with  water — it  looked  marvellously  like  hasty 
pudding.  The  apparatus  consistcd  of  a  pew- 
ter  basin  with  a  broad  flat  rhu  to  it  like  a  pie 
dish  only  there  was  a  hollow  phco  to  admit 
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the  back  of  my  neck,  a  whipcord,  some  small 
thin  wooden  wedgcs,  a  little  mallet,  a  great 
iron  spoon,  like  a  dripping-ladle,  and  a  white 
sheet 

"  My  curiosity  became  greatly  excited.  I 
began  to  regard  myself  as  a  living  sacrifioe  to 
the  sublime  truths  of  sdence,  as  mamma  con- 
solingly  told  me.  I  was  enveloped  in  tho 
white  bheet  I  ascended  the  three-legged  stool 
beside  the  ironing  board,  and  giving  my  band 
to  mj  cousin,  resigned  myself  unresistingly  to 
my  Ute.  My  executioner,  for  as  such  at  that 
minute  I  regarded  bim,  lowered  me  gently 
down  tili  my  head  graduaily  sunk  into  the 
pewter  basin  of  cold — wet — plaster  1" 

"  How  did  you  feel,  Kate  ?^' 

"  An  icy  shudder  ran  through  my  blood. 
I  feit  as  if  suddenly  transported  to  the  polar 
regions.  Another  minute,  and  I  was  com- 
pletely^/Sa^  as  the  Yankees  say.  The  plaster 
began  to  set,  and  in  otber  two  minutesa  genial 
warmth  began  to  take  place  of  the  icy  coldness 
I  had  at  first  experienced.  Wanner  and 
warmer  became  the  plaster,  and  I  now  began 
to  entertain  some  fear  of  being  baked  alive  in 
m^icrust  by  some  mysterious  process." 

'*  I  would  have  started  up  and  made  my 
escape,"  said  Kate  Dalton. 

'*My  dcnr  child,  the  thing  was  impracti- 
cable ;  besides,  my  curiosity  was  now  aroused, 
and  I  was  heroically  resolved  to  see  the  end 
of  the  Parisian  plaster  mysteiics  at  all  hazards. 
In  about  five  minutes*  time  the  back  of  tho 
cast  was  set  I  thought  the  worst  was  over, 
but  I  was  mistaken.  The  divine  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  yet  to  come.  The  Professor 
now  came,  and  carefullv  arranged  the  little 
wedges  along  the  rim  of  the  pan,  or  mould, 
and  then,  having  wettcd  the  piece  of  string, 
laid  it  over  my  head,  bringing  it  down  over 
my  forehead,  along  the  bridge  of  my  nose, 
mouth,  and  chin,  tili  it  rested  on  my  breast 
It  feit  like  a  cold  worm  creeping  along  my 
flesh.  He  then  introduced  two  straws  into  my 
nostrils." 

**  What  were  the  straws  for  ?"  asked  Sarah 
in  utter  amazcment 

"To  breathe  thro^h,  my  dear.  While 
Edward  was  arranging  the  wedges.  Allen,  bis 
assistant,  was  mixing  a  fresh  bowl  of  plaster, 
and  in  another  minute  came  to  the  side  of  my 
hier,  as  I  designated  the  table,  whereon  I  lay 
like  a  shrouded  corpse.  *  Now,  Kate,  not  a 
Word :  do  not  start  or  stir  for  your  life.*  I 
was  as  mute  as  a  fish,  wondering  what  wasto 
come  next  Presently,  dab  went  a  great 
spoonful  of  cold  plaster  on  my  head — another 
and  another;  then  came  a  spoonful  on  my 
right  ear,  then  over  my  left.  I  became  deaf 
to  all  Sounds,  save  the  ringing  and  singing  in 
my  own  head  and  a  far  ofi^  faint,  hollow  mur- 
murs,  such  as  I  once  heard  in  St  PauFs,  wh^i 
I  staid  beneath  the  dcmie  and  listened  to  the 
distant  sounds  of  the  city  bells  Coming  to  my 
ears  like  the  beaUng  of  the  ocean's  wayei 
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lipon  the  Bea-shore.  And  now  a  new  setiM- 
tSon  came — tbat  of  utter  darkness,  Uindness 
tfaat  might  be  feit,  m>  complete,  so  inteDse  was 
the  blackness  that  erery  particie  of  ligbt  was 
banished.  Presentlj  a  brick  wall  seemed 
built  against  my  teeth.  I  bccame  dnrnb.  An 
intoferable  weight  was  on  my  throat  I  feit 
suffocating.** 

^I  wonld  bare  Bcreamed  ont  when  tbe 
plaster  came  on  my  fiice.** 

**So  wottld  I;  bot  I  remembered  having 
Seen  the  cast  of  a  little  iellow,  Archy  Bell  (not 
the  cat),  who  opened  bUmouth  to  cry,  just  as 
a  spoonful  of  plaster  came  upon  it,  wbich  be 
spat  out,  and  caused  an  awful  chasm  in  tbe 
&ce,  like  tbe  rufrged  edges  of  tbe  crater  of  a 
TOlcano ;  and  having  endured  so  far,  I  man- 
ftilly  resolved  to  bear  all  to  tbe  end." 

^'  And  bow  did  you  feel  when  bearing,  and 
sight,  and  speecb  were  all  shut  outt"  asked 
KateDalton. 

**  I  folt  Hke  a  warrior  taking  bis  reft, 
Witb  bis  marttal  ok)ak  aroond  bira  .** 

dear;  but  bow  did  you 


"Nonsense,  my 
iU    Do  teil  me/* 


feel 

**  £xactly  like  a  person  who  had  been  buried 
aHre,  and  bas  had  tbe  supreme  felicity  of 
awakening  to  life  in  bis  cofBn.*' 

"  Horrible !"  exclaimed  Sarah,  shuddering. 
"  Well,  go  on ;  bow  did  you  get  out  of  your 
tombr 

**  The  warmth  of  the  plaster,  the  wcight, 
and  want  of  breath  made  the  few  minutes  uiat 
I  lay  seem  an  age.  Presently  I  heard  as 
ihough  my  tomb  were  invaded  by  resurrection 
men.  I  was  sensible  of  bammerins  and  a 
Doise,  as  ifofbricks  and  mortarbcing  knock ed 
about  my  bead.  Tbis  was  tbe  renioving  of 
tbe  wediges,  tbcn  some  one  took  tbe  end  of 
tbe  string  and  ripped  up  tbe  cast,  it  cracked ; 
iben  mv  cousin,  taking  each  aide  of  tbe  mask, 
tore  it  irom  my  face.  1  feit  as  if  my  skin  were 
accompanying  it.  But  oh !  the  dclight  of  the 
deepHlrawn  breath  of  delicious  air,  tbe  sight, 
tbe  bearing  restoredl  Uf  one  tbmg  1  am 
sure,  tbat  l  never  feit  so  truly  grateful  for  tbe 
use  oi  those  precious  senses  before,  and  so 
new  and  singular  were  the  ideas  that  crowded 
in  upon  mo  as  I  lay  there  in  the  darkness  and 
^cnce  of  the  grave,  tbat,  now  that  it  is  past, 
I  think  I  woukl  not  have  forcgone  the 
experience  of  those  fow  minutes — stränge  and 
dtsagreeable  as  in  some  ruspects  they  were. 
— for  a  great  deal.  I  would  certainly  rathcr 
haye  had  roy  cast.taken  than  havegone  to  a 
delightful  party.*' 

*'  Kate,  Kate,  this  levity  is  rcry  onbccom- 
ing  a  girl  of  your  age.** 

**  Dear  mamma,  do  you  know  that  I  am 
B6arly  twenty-one ,  and  if  you  talk  so  seri- 
ously  about  my  age,  people  will  begin  UKhink 
tbat  I  must  be  tory  yenerable.  Now,  Sarah, 
has  my  faacinating  deacription  decidad  you  in 
fit? er  of  baying  your  oast  taken  ?'* 


"  It  has  decided  me  [the  Professor  kwked 
up]  tbat  notbing  on  earth  sball  tempt  me  to 
mn  such  a  fearful  riskof  mv  life."  Tbe  bead 
of  tbe  Professor  sank  on  bis  breast  again. 

**And  bow  did  yoa  iook,  ny  dear,  after 
your  resnrrection  f " 

*'  I  looked  a  perfect  wretcb.  I  n^ght  hate 
Ainded  mysdf  transformed  into  a  bricklayer't 
slaTe.  My  bead  was  coyered  witb  mortar,  as 
if  I  had  been  earryinga  bod  on  It  Wben  tbe 
inner  cast  was  finished,  and  the  onter  mask 
was  taken  off,  and  tbe  rougfanesses  aU  smoothed 
and  polisbed,  and  Edward  witb  great  satisfae- 
tion  introduced  me  to  my  second  seit  I  had 
tbe  mortification  of  finding  that  I  had  hollow 
cfaeeks,  and  a  long  chin  and  noseconsiderably 
oflf  tbe  Ifaie  of  beauty.  My  yanity  neceived  a 
seyere  shock.  In  fect,  I  feit  a  maryeUo«is  in- 
dination  to  knock  my  double  down  and  that 
ungrateftil  cousin  of  mine.  Instead  of  reward- 
ing  me  for  the  great  8acrifiq|ß  I  had  so  disin- 
terestedly  made  for  tbe  good  of  bis  pet  science, 
be  had  tbe  barbarity  to  apsure  me  tbat  1  had 
a  great  many  of  tbe  bad  organs  largely  deye- 
loped,  and  few  of  the  good  ones.  So,  of  cooraei 
I  yoted  Pbrenology  a— " 

*'  Humbug !  you  were  about  to  say,**  broke 
in  the  Proftisor. 

**  Ezactly  so,  my  dear  cousin." 

"  Haye  you  done,  Miss  LiUestone  t"  Said  her 
motber,  reproyfngly. 

**  Yes,  mamma,  for  I  am  perfectiy  exhansted. 
I  am  sure  I  must  haye  convinced  my  aoditors 
that  if  I  haye  nothing  eise,  that  I  have  die 
organ  of — " 

*'Pratet"  said  tbe  Professor,  rismg,  and 
tossing  into  bis  cousin's  lap  a  deyer  caricatnrQ 
Sketch  of  the  scene  she  had  so  ably  described. 

And  did  the  Professor  gain  bis  point?  Tes, 
my  dear  reader.  Sarah*8  fetber  retumed  from 
abroad,  and  in  less  tbkn  one  mimib  Sarah  tatd 
the  Professor  were  married,  and  yery  aoon 
aOer  the  wedding  a  beautiful  cast  of  tbe 
bride's  bead  graced  a  marble  pedestal  in  tha 
Professor's  studio ;  but  cousin  Kate  was  not 
one  of  the  bridesmakls;  the  bonest-beart«d 
philosopher  neyer  quite  forgot  or  forgaye  het 
outwittmg  bim  in  tbe  afibir  of  tbe  wig. 

C.P.T. 

Oaklands,  Riet  Lake. 


EXTRACTS 
Ptob  an  nnpablisbed  Poem. 

WhHai  the  wonnded  heart,  that  cell, 

Wbkb  sbafls  tbe  gase  of  baman  eye» 
Wbara  pahi  and  sorrow  only  swefl 

And  rioi  in  their  mfsery. 
Tkeri  Vemory  holds  her  teM  tpeH, 

Reyiying  cherished  dreams  of  yore ; 
Alasl  reoienibered bot  loo  weD, 

Tbty  ody  pafait  olir  loss  the  sore. 
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There  may  we  weep  and  brood  alone, 

O^er  baried  hopoe  of  former  years, 
And  Derer  to  the  wodd  must  own 

The  Beeret  of  oar  sUeni  tears. 
Well  may  they  tow— when  we  «re  reft 

From  hope  of  peace  and  joy  beloir, 
Ono  last  poor  comfort  may  be  left, 

The  selfieh  fullness  of  our  woe. 
We  tarn  to  dreani^  to  madly  think 

On  daya  of  bliaa  for  6ver  fled, 
Fof  Memory  bolda  the  fatal  Unk 

Which  only  breaka  whcn  we  arc  dcad— 
Though  bitter  be  auch  tboughts  again, 

Though  doomed  alone  with  life  to  part. 
Oh  l  there  U  pleasvre  in  the  pain 

Which  patBta  the  Idol  of  our  heart  I 
That  painta  anew  with  freahened  power 

The  tear,  the  sigh,  the  thrilling  kisfl 
We  ahared  with  one  in  happier  honr, 

When  all  our  drcaras  were  dreamaof  bKss 
Fondly  we  dreamt—but  now  awake, 

We  know  such  drearas  of  blias  are  gone: 
What  reata  the  ievered  fire  to  slake  ? 

The  memory  of  aach  dreams  alo&e ! 

i^>  »  »^ 

DIBTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVBR. 

I^OSE  Among  US  who  are  sufBclently  in  the 
mmsbine  of  fortune  to  posscss  golden  luxuries 
— whether  in  the  form  of  platcs  or  dish-co- 
▼CTS,  candlesticks  or  candelabra,  racing-cnps 
or  presentation  platcs,  watch-cases  or  watch- 
chains,  ear-ring^  or  ftnger^rings— are  nqt  fally 
aware  of  the  solicitude  with  which  Her  Ma- 
jcsty's  Parliament  snperviscs  the  gold ;  to  see 
that  it  is  of  the  right  qttaltty ;  to  sce— not, 
perhaps,  that  all  that  glitters  shall  be  gold— 
but  that  all  which  is  called  pld  shall  hare 
some  sort  of  claim  to  that  designation. 

It  is  of  old  Standing,  this  supervising  autho- 
triy  over  the  goldsmithn.  So  long  back  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  an  Act  was  passcd 
to  Bettle  thU  matter:  to  deterraine  which,  be 
tween  two  kinds  of  jewellery,  shall  be  deemcd 
the  real  Simon  Pure.  No  artidc  of  gold  or 
mWer  was  to  bemade  with  a  baser  alloj  than 
those  named  in  the  Act ;  and  none  should 
pass  into  the  market  until  its  aoality  had  been 
Msajed,  and  a  IcopainTs  head  stamped  upon 
iL  The  Wardens  df  the  öoldsratth's  Oom- 
p%nj  were  empöw'ered  to  go  from  shop  to 
Shop  among  the  roldsmlths,  to  oscertain  that 
the  gold  employeä  was  of  the  right  "  touch,** 
or  Wioy.  Then,  Henry  the  Sixtb^s  Parliament 
enact^d,  an^ong  thing:^  retating  to  silver,  that 
iül  ffllrer  articles  shöntd  be  ät  least  as  fine  as 
^ateriing;"  that  every  workman  or  maker 
riiöald  staimp  bis  mark  bn  evöry  arttete ;  aftd 
Üüt  erery  maker'B  private  mark  shoiild  be 
flwde  ktiown  to  the  doldsmiths*  Company. 
SoTwal  eariy  charters  gare  to  this  powerfhl 


Company  a  general  control  over  the  gold 
and  silver  trade;  the  wardens  were  constitated 
judgcs  of  the  Standards  of  the  precious  metals; 
and  tiey  were  empowered  to  search  out  and 
destroy  all  specimens  of  "  deceitful  work" — 
that  18,  work  made  of  gold  or  silver  below  the 
Standard,  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
flfteenth  Century  that  they  were  entrusted  with 
theprivilegeof  stamping  manufactured  goods. 
In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  a  Statute  declared  tho 
wellknown  " twenty-two  carats "  to  be  tho 
Standard  quality  which  all  gold  manufacturers 
must  reach ;  that  is,  an  alloy  of  twenty-two 
parts  of  gold  to  two  of  silver ;  while  thcj 
Standard  for  silver  was  to  be  eleven  ounces  two 
penny  weights  of  fine  silver  in  twelve  ounces^ 
the  rest  being  copper.  The  wardens  had  no 
hed  of  roses,  ft  would  seem ;  for  an  Act  passed 
in  1 665  recited,  **  that  the  wardens  of  the  said 
Company,  in  punishing  defiüults  in  the  said 
trade,  had  been  at  great  charges,  and  at  the 
peril  of  their  bodies  as  well  as  at  the  loss  of 
their  goods;  so  that  the  wardens  then,  on 
account  af  the  menaces  and  assaults  from  the 
workers,  could  not  put  into  execution  the 
authority  given  to  them  by  former  charterst' 
Ihe  Kings,  and  Queens,  and  Parliament» 
laboured  hard  to  ensure  the  goodness  of  tb•^ 
precious  wares;  for  in  1788  a  new  Statute 
strengthencd  the  provisions  of  all  the  old^ 
ones,  especially  as  to  the  Standards  for  gotdands 
silver.  There  was,  however,  an  exemption  in 
favour  of  jewcllers  using  gold  in  certain  of  the 
trinkets  made  by  them:  the  gold  mirht  in 
such  cases  be  lower  than  the  standara  All 
the  eoods,  when  found  to  be  of  the  proper 
Standard,  were  to  be  stamped  wkh  the  initials 
of  the  worker,  the  arms  of  the  Company,  and 
a  diHtinct  variable  letter  to  denote  the  ywf 
bat  in  mercy  to  the  fragile  structure  öf  the 
tender  (amily  of  pencil-cases,  tweezer-oases^ 
neckince  beads,  rines,  buttons,  thimbles^ 
fi1ai]xee  work,  toothpicks,  chains,  and  such-like 
— they  were  exempted  from  the  rüde  visitatioos 
of  the  stamping  procesa. 

The  Government  node  use  of  the  Companjr 
as  a  mcans  of  insuringthe  payment  of  a  duty 
impo<ed  (in  1719)  on  plate;  this  duhr  was 
sixpence  per  ounce.  The  Company  kept  a 
Sharp  eye  on  the  makers,  and  the  Excise 
on  the  Company;  and  assav-papers  and  re- 
ceipt« were  planned  with  all  due  formality. 
The  Company  were  of  course  not  cxpected  to 
do  their  work  for  nothing ;  they  were  to 
recoive  tenpence  for  assaying  and  stamping  a 
gold  watch-case,  fivepencefora  g)ld  buckle» 
fiflecnpence  for  a  gold  snufiT-box,  half-a-crowi| 
for  any  pieee  of  gold  plate  under  thirty  ounceflk 
and  so  on.  There  is  a  cnriousi  use  of  the  word 
diet  in  the  Act  just  named;  it  being  enacted 
that,  fh>m  every  piece  of  silver  plate,  weiehio«  - 
abovö  four  pounds  troy  sentto  beassayed  aod  t 
stamped,  the  wardens  are  empowered  to  take 
out  or  detain  a  d|et  noi  ezcpediÄg  ten  graini. 
per  pound. 
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Thus  did  Parliament  reign  after  reign,  throw  1  shoold  agree  aboui  tbese  Standards  of  purity, 


Its  protertive    shield  over  these  luzuries. — 
The  Goldsmiths*  Company  had  at  firstcontrol 
over  all  the  kingdoro ;  but  similar  guilda  wcre 
afterwards    CRtablished  at    Exeter,    Bristol, 
Newcastle,  and  a  few  other  towns.    About 
the  year  1773,  the  towns  of  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield,  having  become  somewhat  conspi- 
cuous  for  their  works  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
feeling  the  annoyance  attcnding  the  sending 
of  thcir  warcs  for  assay  and  stamping  to  distant 
towns,  obtained  powers  to  establish  companics 
Qnder  the  title  of  **  Guardians  of  the  Standard 
of  wrought  plate."     These  bodies  were  to 
bhoose  wardena,  assayers,  and  other  officers; 
and  we  now  leam  wbat  is  the  mcaning  of  the 
diet  of  those  towns.    The  assayer  for  each 
town,  (Birmingham  for  instance,)  is  empow 
ered  to  scrape  eight  grains  from  every  troy 
pound  of  the  silver  plate  or  other  article  sent 
to  the  Company^s  office  to  be  assayed  and 
stamped ;  this  he  equally  divides  into  two  Ut- 
ile pnrccls,  onc  of  which  is  iromediatcly  lockcd 
op  in  the  assayer^s  hox^  while  the  other  is  ope- 
rated  upon.    After  the  assay,  the  article  is 
broken  m  pieces  if  below  the  proper  Standard, 
«nd  the  owner  has  to  pay  sixpcnce  per  ounce 
for  the  assay ;  bnt  if  it  be  Standard  as  above, 
the  article  is  stamped,  anda  fce  paid  according 
to  a  certain  graduated  scale.  If  the  four  grains 
per  pound  be  more  than  enough  for  the  assa} , 
the  overplus  goes  as  a  perquisite  to  the  Com- 
pany.   But  now  for  the  assayer*s  box  and  its 
Contents.    If  the  Standard  of  each  picce  of 
plate  be  right  and  proper,  the  remaining  little 
parcel  of  four  grains  per  pound  istaken  out  of 
the  assayer's  box,   and,  with  due  formality 
deposited  in  a  more  honored  recepticle  called 
the  diet-h&T.    By  the  end  of  a  year,  this  box 
contains  diets  or  samples  of  all  ihe  plate  found 
by  assay  during  the  year  to  be  proper  in  Stan- 
dard.   Once  a  year,  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany send  up  this  box  to  the  Mint  in  London ; 
where  the  Assay-master  tries  the  little  bits  or 
diets,  in  order  to  see  that  the  Birmingham 
assayer  has  not  departed  from  the  true  stan- 
dird:  if  he  has,  his  pocket  is  made  to  suficr. 
These  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  guilds,  like 
those  of  I>ondon,  York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  ehes- 
ter, Norwich,  and  Newcastle,  were  made  a 
kind  of  catVpaw  for  the  Government,  in  res- 
pect  to  an  increased  duty  of  8s.  per  ounce  on 
gold  manufactures  and  Cd.  per  ounce  on  those 
of  silver,  imposed  in  1784.  Thcwardens,after 
ftssaying  and  stamping,  were  to  receive  the 
duty  before  retuming  the  articles ;  the  Excise 
demanded  it  of  them  whether  they  had  re- 
ceived  it  or  not;  so  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  wardens  of  the  respective  Companics 
did  not  let  the  owners  escape  scot-free.    l'he 
owners  paid  the  duty  to  the  Companies;  the 
Companies  handed  it  over  to  the  Excise ;  and 
the  Excise  gave  them  6d.  in  the  pound  for 
thcir  trouble. 

As  there  ig  no  good  reisen  why  all  tho  world 


it  is  no  wonder  that  manufacturers  should  have 
occasionally  tried  to  obtain  some  variatwn. 
The  legislature  settled  this  question,  in  1798, 
by  allowing  two  Standards  for  mantifactured 
gold,  one  of  **twenty-two  carats,"  and  the 
other  Ol  "eighteen  carats ;"  thesame  Coropaniea 
were  (o  assay  and  stamp  bolh  kinds ;  and  the 
same  stamps  were  to  be  employed  all  exccpting 
the  "lion  passant,"  which  royal  animal  wasto 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  finer  kind 
of  gold.  So  recently  as  1844  these  little  ped- 
dlings  with  industry  (for  such  they  are  apt  to 
appear  in  these  our  free-trade  days)  were  fur- 
ther  modificd.  It  had  been  found  that,  by 
stamping  gold  and  silver  with  the  same  dies,  a 
little  hocus-pocus  might  possibly  enable  a  dlsr 
honest  person  to  pass  off  a  silver  gilt  article  ior 
gold ;  it  was  thercfore  enacted  ihat  all  the  gold 
articles  of  "  twenty-two  carats  fine"  shoold  be 
stamped  with  the  mark  of  a  Crown  and  the 
ßgures  12. 

All  these  curious  Statutes,  with  a  few  cnri- 
ous  exceptions,  are  still  in  force ;  and  form  a 
body  of  industrial  law  w  hich  is  more  likely  to 
dimmish  than  increase  in  future.  The  great 
City  Companies  have  in  many  cases  outlived 
thcir  duties,  though  by  nomeans  outlived  their 
wealth ;  but  the  GoIdFraiths^  Company  ha.H  stIQ 
both  duties  and  w  ealth.  The  following  is  prettj 
nearly  the  relation,  at  the  present  day,  betwecn 
the  four  partics  interested  In  gold  and  rIvct 
manufactures — the  Crown,  the  Goldsmiths* 
Company,  and  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
public, 

Every  article  made  in  or  near  London,  of 
gold  and  silver,  except  certain  trinkets  and 
smali  wares,  must  be  sent  to  the  Gold^miths* 
Hall  near  Cheapside.  The  maker  must  pre- 
viously  stamp  his  mark  upon  it,  ^hich  mark 
must  be  known  and  approved  by  the  Company. 
It  is  assayed  at  the  Ha!l ;  it  is  broken  up  and 
retumed  if  below  the  proper  Standard,  but 
stamped  and  returncd  if  of  due  quality.  The 
Company  employ  persons  to  scrape  a  few  frag- 
ments  from  every  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
assay;  and  these  peisons,  to  ensure  their 
thorough  knowledpe,  must  have  served  a  scven 
years'  app^cntice^hip  to  a  goldsmith.  There 
being  many  gold  and  silversmiths,  and  manu- 
facturers of  watch-cascs  and  chains  living  io 
and  near  Clcrkenwcll,  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany, when  they  rebuilt  their  Hall  some  jears 
ago,  determined  to  build  it  on  its  present  cen- 
tral Site,  rather  than  rcmove  it  ncarer  Io  the 
Mint  There  is  a  constant  running  to  and  fro 
betwcen  the  Workshops  and  the  Hall ;  and 
many  losses  might  occur  if  the  Hall  were  too 
far  distant  Clark enweU  and  FosterLane  are 
the  two  poles  of  an  electric  chain,  having  links 
of  silver  and  gold — a  figure,  by  the  way,  which 
wo  fear  is  not  quite  faultless ;  for  theae  two 
metals,  though  electric  in  a  moral  sense,  are 
not  much  so  according  to  lecture-room  phü* 
osophy. 
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When  the  wardens  and  assayers  of  the 
Company  are  examining  the  articles  sent  to 
tbem,  they  have  power  to  reject  any  in  which, 
according  totheirjudgment,  thero  may  have 
becn  too  rauch  soldcr  employed ;  becaußc  solder 
being  less  valuablo  than  the  metal  soldered, 
the  Standard  of  the  whole  bulk  may  per- 
chance  be  reduced  too  much.  The  duties  of  the 
Company,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be  four- 
fold  in  respect  to  the  principal  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  sent  to  them — viz.,  to  see  that  the 
gold  or  silver  is  of  the  proper  Standard ;  to  see 
that  the  silver  is  not  plated  silver,  or  the  gold 
ßilver-gilt;  to  see  that  the  solder  employed 
has  not  been  too  much  in  relative  weight;  to 
stamp  the  article  when  approved ;  and  to  re 
ceive  money  when  the  article  is  retumed  to 
the  owner.  This  money  consists  of  a  small 
6um  for  the  stamping-fee,  and  a  much  larger 
8um  for  the  Government  The  present  duty 
— sevcntecn  Shillings  per  ounce  for  gold,  and 
one  Shilling  and  sixpence  for  silver — is  practi: 
caJly  reduced  to  fourteen  Shillings  and  two- 
pence,  and  one  Shilling  and  threepence,  an 
aUowance  of  one-sixth  being  made  to  the 
manufacturer  for  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
weigfat  of  each  article  during  the  ftnishing 
processea;  this  flnishing  being  always  .con- 
ducted  afler  the  assaying  and  stamping  have 
taken  place.  The  Company  pay  these  duties 
into  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  where  they  are 
plaeed  to  the  account  of  the  Receiver  of  Staraps 
snd  Taxes;  and  the  Company«  having  thus 
«cted  as  tax-gatherers,  are  paid  for  so  doing, 
«t  the  rate  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent  The 
Company  receives  about  four  thousand  a  year 
from  the  manufacturers  for  assaying  and 
stamping,  and  about  two  thousand  ayear  from 
the  Government  for  oollecting  the  tax.  There 
is  one  deputy-warden  appointed  by  the  Com- 
pany, with  a  salary,  to  superintend  especially 
these  matters ;  and  under  him  are  an  engraver 
of  pnnches,  three  assayers,  two  wcighers, 
three  drawers,  and  a  cupel-maker. 

Boys  carry  the  articles  of  plate  between 
Clerkenwell  and  Fester  Lane.  Lct  us  suppose 
that  young  Tom  Simmons,  a  Clerkenwell 
apprentice,  arrived  or  arriving  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion  sufficiently  to  be  trusted,  takes  a  piece 
of  unfinished  plate  to  Goldsmith*s  Hall.  The 
^eighers  ascertain  the  weight,  calculate  the 
duty  at  so  much  per  ounce,  set  down  the  fee 
required  for  assaying  and  stamping,  and  enter 
the  iteras  in  due  form.  The  drawers  or  scra- 
pers  then  take  the  piece  of  plate  in  band. 
They  examine  it  to  see  that  the  sevcral  parts 
all  belong  properly  to  each  other,  and  that  it 
is  not  charged  with  asuspiciously  largeamount 
of  solder.  This  examination  being  satiefac- 
torily  concluded,  they  draw  or  scrape  a  few 
firapcments  from  the  surface  of  the  article,  just 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  assay ;  and  if 
there  be  a  shadow  of  suspiclon  that  there  are 
different  qualities  of  metal  in  dlflferent  parts 
of  the  article,  the  scraper  is  applied  to  all 


those  parts,  and  a  fair  average  made  of  tho 
whole.  Then  comes  the  third  stagc  in  the  bis- 
tory :  the  drawers  band  over  the  little  frag- 
ments  to  the  assayers,  who  proceed  to  deter- 
mine  whcther  the  metal  be  up  to  the  Standard. 
Tf  all  be  right  up  to  this  time,  the  drawers 
again  take  the  piece  of  plate,  and  stamp  it  with 
the  requisite  marks.  If  all  be  not  right,  if  the 
metal  be  lower  than  the  Standard,  the  article 
is  retained  until  the  following  day  :  it  is  again 
tried,  and  if  again  found  wanting,  it  is  brokeo 
up ;  but  if  the  manufacturer,  willing  to  save 
bis  poor  bantling,  should  ask  for  a  third  trial, 
and  «hould  be  willing  to  pay  another  Shilling 
for  it,  he  can  do  so :  the  third  verdict  is  fina^ 
there  being  no  appeal  against  it ;  and  the  bro- 
ken  piece  of  glitter  is  sent  home  in  disgrace. 
But  our  piece  of  plate  we  of  course  assume  to 
be  Standard.  After  the  assayers  have  rcported 
well  of  it,  and  the  drawers  have  stamped  it, 
the  weighers  re-weigh  it ;  and  then  there  ia 
very  Itttle  eise  to  be  done  before  Tom  takea 
home  the  piece  of  plate  to  bis  master*s. 

The  principle  of  adulteration  (pity  that  we 
should  have  to  use  such  a  term)  sometimea 
creeps  into  these  golden  producta.  The  makcr 
of  a  watoh-caae  may,  if  he  be  less  honest  than 
bis  compeers,  make  some  of  the  tiny  bits  ol 
less  than  perfect  metal ;  but  the  drawers  baffle 
him ;  they  scrape  from  all  the  parts,  good  and 
bad ;  and  if  there  happen  to  be  former  pecca- 
dillos  attached  to  bis  name,  tho  scrapings  are 
made  yet  more  carefuUy ;  and  he  must  abide 
by  the  average  result  of  the  whole.  The 
assayers  are  not  allowed  to  know  to  whom  the 
several  little  packets  of  scrapings  belong ;  these 
are  wrapped  up  separately  by  the  drawera, 
with  certain  private  marks  and  numbers,  and 
are  plaeed  in  boxes;  and  the  assayers  take 
them  from  the  boxes,  assay  them,  and  report 
the  results,  without  knowing  who  are  the  par- 
ties  affected  by  their  decision.  Thus  are  there 
one  or  two  hundred  assays,  more  or  less,  made 
every  day  at  the  Hall :  one  assayer  confining 
bis  attention  to  gold,  and  two  otbers  to  silver 

The  Company,  in  order  to  have  some  test 
that  their  servants  have  properly  performed 
the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  hold  a  kind  of 
annual  scrutiny — an  assay  of  a  more  formal 
nature.  Portions  of  the  scrapings  rcsulting 
from  the  assays  made  during  the  year,  amount- 
ing  possibly  to  fifty  thousand,  are  kept,  sufB- 
cient  to  form  a  judgmcnt  on  the  whole.  The 
praetical  members  ofthe  Company  are  con*- 
vened— leaving  out  the  noble  lords  and  right 
honourable  gcntleraen  who  somchow  become 
members  of  this  as  of  the  other  grcat  City 
Companies — and  the  parliament,  or  Jury,  or 
judcfcs,  or  arbitrators,  or  scrutineers  (call  them 
which  we  may)  melt  down  the  scrapings,  and 
make  a  very  careful  assay  of  them ;  the  result 
of  this  assay  shows  whether  or  not  the  three 
assayers  have  done  their  year's  work  welL-^ 
But  the  dUt  of  the  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
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issay  18  more  official  andmore  imperative ;  we 
must  briefly  notice  it 

The  golfjen  doiDgs  of  Binningham  have  un- 
dergone  very  considerable  changcs  within  the 
last  few  years.  Time  was  when  tbe  '*toj- 
shop  of  Europe**  produced  immense  quaDtities 
of  gilt  toys,  which  occupied  some  thousands 
of  hands  ;  the  buckles,  the  snaps,  tbe  clasps, 
the  ean  ings,  tbe  bracciets,  the  rings,  tbe  broo- 
ches — a&  well  as  otber  articles  which  we  may 
designate  toys,  or  triokets,  or  sham-jewellery 
— were  thrown  upon  the  market  most  unspar- 
ingly.  Such  is  not  now  the  case ;  and  many 
causes  have  led  to  the  change.  Fasbion  has, 
in  many  instances,  refused  to  sanction  that 
which  she  formerly  applauded ;  the  gold  be- 
came  thinner  and  thinner  upon  tbe  toys,  until 
people  began  to  be  ashamea  to  call  it  gold  at 
all ;  the  French  showed  that  thcy  could  roake 
gilt-toys  presenting  more  ^cefuf  designs  than 
cur  own ;  whfle  the  dcsignation  of  **  Brum- 
magern  goods^  became  rather  humbling  to 
those  who  decked  themselves  therewith.  Thus 
the  gilt-toy  trade  has  declined  in  that  town ; 
bnt  others  have  arisen  which  place  the  golden 
labours  of  the  townsmen  on  a  better  footing. 
The  maDufactare  of  good  jewellery  has  in- 
creased ;  wküe  the  rine  and  spread  of  tbe  re- 
markable  electro-plating  process  have  given  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  employment  of  the 
preciot»  metals  at  Birmingham.  How  the 
Birmingham  men  use  their  gold  and  silver,  it 
ianot  our  province  here  to  describe :  Suflice 
it  here  to  speak  of  the  official  inspection  of  the 
gold  and  silver  work  produced. 

The  diets  or  smaH  parcels  of  scrapinga,  as 
mentioned  in  a  former  page,  are  sent  up  to 
London  fVom  Birmingham  in  the  diet-box,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen^s  Assny -mas- 
ter.  Here  they  are  ezamined  and  assayed, 
and  tested  with  certain  gold  and  silver  trial 
plates  made  expressly  ihr  this  purpose.  Tf  the 
otiaHty  be  below  Standard,  tbe  Birmingham 
Assay-master  is  fined ;  but  if  it  be  equal  or 
fuperior  to  Standard,  a  certificate  is  retumed, 
which  is  an  acquittal  for  a  whole  year^s  labours. 
A  certificate  for  the  Birmingham  gold  a^Rays 
takes  somewhat  the  following  form  :  *' These 
are  to  certify  that,  having  this  day  duly  aßf  ay- 
ed  and  tried  the  gold  Diet  from  Birmingham, 
of  twenty-two  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  two 
carats  of  alloy,  and  also  tbe  gold  Diet  of  eigh- 
teen  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  six  carats  of  alloy, 
pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  5  Geow  4,  sess. 
1824,  and  having  made  such  trials  in  presence 
of  — ,  especially  appointed  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty^s  Treasury  to 
attend  the  same ;  I  find,  m  comparison  with 
the  respective  gold  trial  plates  made  for  that 
purpose,  that  the  Diet  of  twenty-two  caiats 

fine  is ,  and  tbe  Diet  of  eighteen  carats 

fine  is  —  the  said  trial  plates,  and  do  there- 
fore  report  that  the  said  Diets  are  sufficiently 
fine,  and  fully  conformable  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the    Act   aforesaid.*'    The 


Queen^s  Assay-master  signs  this  certificate,  ii 
which  tbere  are  blanks  lefl  for  indicaü^ 
whether  the  gold  is  "equal  to"  or  "süpokr 
to**  the  Standards  respeclivcly  referred  to. 

Query :  If  the  Government  duty  were  abts- 
doned  on  tbe  one  hapd,  and  tbe  CompaBicif 
Privileges  on  the  otber — if  manufactorers  asd 
purchasers  were  allowcd  to  make  ihc tr  owi 
bargains  uninfluenccd  by  all  this  official  pande 
— would  it  not  be  better  and  cheaper  in  tk 
end  that  these  diets  should  die  awav?  Ar 
they  not  relics  of  the  same  antiquated  sjstem 
which  at  one  time  gave  curfew  lawf«,  and  at 
another  temporary  la^-s  ?  "Wben  trades  are 
too  young  to  run  alone  they  are  protected; 
but  they  are  all  gctting  out  of  lcading*.^triTigi 
now-a-days,  one  by  one.  Gold  and  silver  work- 
ing  is  certainly  an  old  trade;  but,  (we  wi^hto 
Icave  room  for  correction)  it  may  just  pofsibly 
not  be  old  enough  to  be  Icll  to  itsclC — Eouit- 
hold  Words, 


GOMEROCK  CASTLE; 

OB»  TBE  GRAVE  OF  TBS   UHKXOWH. 

Whbn  Dartmouth  sent  a  goodly  oompanj  ef 
750  men,  and  above  thirty  ships,  to  aRsie^tfae 
third  Edward  at  the  siege  of  Calais — and  wbea, 
to  avengehimselfforwrongs  doneonbiscoast, 
the  Admiral  of  Bretague  atteropted  a  deseent 
on  Darmouth,  and  bis  army  was  driven  preeip- 
itately  t>ack  into  their  ships,  leaving  the  Lord 
DuchasteU  with  otber  officers  of  rank  tivm  ia 
fight,  and  100  men  prisoners^  to  the  gallant  de- 
fcnders  of  the  town — and  when  the  Lancaa- 
trian  party  availed  themselves  of  its  secinitj 
and  sbipping  during  the  Wars  of  tbe  Boees» 
Darmouth  was  a  place  of  great  importance. 

The  Castle  of  Gomerock,  towering  high  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  entrance  to  the  barboor, 
was  deemcd  a  poet  of  considerable  strtngth.— 
At  the  base  of  the  rock  on  which  it  was  buOt, 
a  few  feet  above  the  water,  stood  a  stroag 
Square  tower,  serving  as  an  ontwork  to  t^ 
Castle,  bat  more  especially  intended  to  guard 
tbe  chain  which  was  laid  from  thence  to  DaK* 
mouth  Castle^  to  protectthe  haven  againsttke 
incursions  of  tbe  enemy. 

The  spot  to  which  tiie  chain  was  attachcd  is 
still  to  be  Seen — Steps  and  platforms  cut  in  the 
rock  may  still  be  traced,  though  nearly  oblit- 
erated  by  Urne  and  wintcr  seas  The  wallsof 
the  Castle  of  Gomerock  are  still  standing ;  but 
those  which  formed  tbe  towcr  below  it  are 
nearly  lost,  leaving  little  more  than  the  floor 
of  the  lower  stoij,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  aa 
proof  of  that  which  must  have  stood  upoa  -ü 
The  smaller  stones  and  mortar  of  which  the 
walls  were  composed  concealed  the  floor,  fona- 
ing  a  shapeless  mass,  from  one  to  three  feet 
thiek. 

Of  the  time  when  these  walls  were  thrown 
down  tbere  ia  no  record  ;  but  as  the  Castle  is 
not  mentioned  amongst  the  forts  and  block- 
houses  occupied  by  the  soldierj  during  tbe 
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contest  betweeii  King  Charles  and  the  Parliar 
ment,  when  Dartmouth  was  twice  besieged^ 
mnd  in  turn  takeo  by  each  party,  it  must  bare 
been  then  a  ruio. 

Some  labourers  were  lately  employed  to  clear 
away  the  materials  which  covered  its  fiioor,  and 
had  barely  commenced  their  work  when  the 
skeleton  of  a  human  being,  which  lay  scarcely 
concealed  below  the  grassthey  were  removing, 
excited  their  astonishment 

"  It  would  havo  been  a  dismal  Job,"  said 
one  of  the  labourerSi  **  to  have  been  working 
here  alone,  for  who  can  teil  what  may  have 
happened  to  the  poor  creature." 

The  skeleton  was  lying  on  its  back,  with  the 
head  tumed,  as  if  resttng,  when  buried,  on  the 
right  Shoulder,  the  leil  arm  nplifted  above  the 
head,  whilst  the  right  was  dose  to  the  body. 
The  whole  bore  testimony  to  a  hasty  inter- 
ment 

The  men  eagerly  told  of  what  had  happened 
when  they  retumed  to  Kingswear.  The  story 
ßew  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  and,  on  the  second 
day  alter  the  disco?ery,  the  man  who  found 
the  bones  informed  bis  (ellow-labourers  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  iheir  being  the  remains  of 
a  woman,  for  he  had  heard  a  story  whick  went 
atrongly  to  prove  it  **  There  was  a  woman," 
said  he,  **  more  than  a  Century  ago,  who  used 
to  frequent  that  Castle.  She  was  often  seen 
wandering  about  the  adjoiniug  clifib,  but  sud- 
denly  disappeared ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
these  bones  must  be  the  remains  of  that  unfor- 
tunate  creature.*' 

The  man  whom  he  addressed  smiied  at  bis 
story,  for  be  was  a  stranger;  and  the  other, 
Texcd  at  bis  want  of  finith,  continued — *^  You 
may  smile,  but  I  could  name  the  persons  who 
have  Seen  a  woman's  form  pass  close  before 
them  here,  in  the  night,  and  suddenly  be  k)st 
Strange  thinzs  were  spoken  of  before  our  mas- 
ter  came  to  Uve  here :  noises  were  heard,  and 
Mountain's  Gate  has  opened  for  the  traveUer 
without  mortal  handa** 

Who  Mountain  was,  that  gave  to  that  mys- 
terious  gate  his  name,  or  why  the  house  in 
which  he  dwelt  was  suffered  to  decay,  and  a 
Bmall  portion  only  to  remnin  to  mark  the  spot, 
no  one  can  teil.  But  at  the  time  it  stood  there, 
it  was  the  last  from  Kingswear ;  beyond  it  there 
was  no  trace  of  house  or  dwelling,  save  only  the 
ruinsof  Gomerock  Castle,  and  a  Square  tower 
which  Stands  upon  thorocks,  more  distantto- 
wards  the  sea,  and  of  more  modern  character. 
A  surgeon,  who  visited  the  spot,  decided 
that  it  was  the  skeleton  ofa  man ;  for,  al^hough 
there  was  little  doubt  that  it  had  been  there 
nearly  a  Century,  still  the  skull  was  suffici- 
ciently  preserved  to  satisfy  him  of  the  fact — 
When  the  place  was  cleiu*ed  out,  the  bones 
were  again  buricd  near  the  spot  whcre  they 
were  found,  and  a  grave  ralscd  over  them. — 
The  following  story,  put  together  from  mate- 
riaU  which  were  ^erwards  collected  from  the 


old  inhabitants  of  Kingswear,  may  stamp  itas 

**TBB  QBATB  OF  THB  UNKNOWN." 


Two  centuries  ago,  Kingswear  wore  a  diSc* 
rent  appearance  from  that  which  it  does  at 
present  Many  of  its  younger  inhabitants 
were  employed  in  the  NewfoundJand  tnMle. 

About  the  time  of  Kiog  William's  landing 
at  Brixham,  William  Blackaller  was  mate  ofa 
fine  brig,  which  was  chiefly  employed  in  car- 
rying  fish  from  NewfoundUmd  to  the  Mediler- 
ranean. 

'  From  the  repeated  voyages  he  had  made, 
since  he  became  a  stout  apprentice,  he  had 
acquired  a  dcsire  to  wander ;  and  an  old  com- 
panion  of  his  carlv  life  induced  him  to  leave 
the  servk^e  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  em- 
ployed, and  enter  on  board  a  man-of-war.  He 
was  well  reoommendcd  by  his  old  master  to 
the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  proving  an  expert 
and  gallant  Seaman,  he  was  in  a  few  years 
promoted  to  the  rank  ofa  warrant-officer. 

No  man  was.  more  beloved  by  bis  com- 
panions  than  Boatswain  Blackaller.  He  had 
seryed  well  at  La  Hogue,  was  at  the  talcing  of 
the  Frcnch  and  Spanish  ships  in  Vigo  Bay,  at 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar  in  1704,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Velez  Malaga,  which  followcd  soon 
aftcr ;  and  when  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was 
wrecked  on  his  homeward  passage,  with  a  part 
of  his  fleet,  alter  the  unsuccessful  attcmpt  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against 
Toulon,  in  1707,  ßlackaller  was  boatswain  of 
the  Association,  and,  with  her  whole  ship^s 
Company,  perished  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly. 

BUckaller  left  a  widow  and  some  children 
to  mourn  his  loss.  Amongst  them  was  a  boy 
of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  who  from  thQ 
daring  spirit  which  he  displayed,  was  con- 
sidercd  "  the  very  Image  of  his  fatber." 

The  melancholy  bereavcment  which  had 
thus  befallen  the  family  excited  the  feeling  of 
all  around  them — the  more  strongly,  perhaps, 
from  the  vast  extent  of  a  calamity  in  which  so 
many  brave  men  had  perished ;  and  William 
(for  so  ho  was  named,  after  his  fkther)  was 
taken  as  an  apprentice  by  a  merchant,  theo 
carrying  on  a  considerable  business. 

According  to  the  general  custom  of  that 
day,  the  boy  had  to  spend  the  summer  in  New- 
fbundland,  and  the  winter  months  in  his  maa- 
ter's  house  at  Dartmoutb.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  the  year,  the  apprentices  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  rigging,  and  fitting  the 
ships  for  the  next  voyage,  whilst  their  even- 
ings  were  dedicated  to  such  Instruction  in 
writine  and  navigation  as  would  render  them 
fit  to  tili  the  situattons  of  mates  and  masters, 
as  vacancies  migbt  anso. 

The  boy  soon  became  noted  both  for  his 
Icaming  and  seamanship,  and  he  was  of  that 
bold  and  generous  spirit,  that,  if  wrong  were 
done  to  any  of  his  companions  by  tbe  boys 
of  another  house.  Blackaller  was  always  the 
first  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  bear  the  blame 
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which  should  have  been  laid  on  other  Shoul- 
ders. 

His  apprenticeship  ended,  hestiUcontinued 
in  tiie  employ  of  his  master ;  but  a  rery  few 
years  ezpired  before  William  was  lost  to  his 
old  companions. 

He  hfid  gono  in  one  of  his  master*s  ressels 
with  fish  to  the  West  Tndies,  and  whilst  the 
cargo  was  discharging  he  suddcnly  disap- 
peared.  His  shipmates  hunted  for  him  in  every 
direction  about  the  port,  but  to  no  purpose. 

They  could  only  learn  that  he  had  more 
than  once  been  in  Company  with  some  stränge 
seamen,  belondng  (as  it  afterwards  appeared) 
to  a  ship  which  sailed  the  day  after  Wilh'am 
was  missed ;  but  where  the  vessel  belonged, 
whence  she  came,  or  whither  bound,  no  one 
had  any  knowledge ;  yet  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  handled,  and  her  general  appearance, 
shewed  that  those  who  composed  her  crcw 
were  not  seamen  of  an  ordinary  character. 

Yearspassed  away,  the  widow  of  Boatswain 
Blackaller  had  been  interred  in  the  little 
churchyard  of  Kingswear,  and  her  family  had 
been  so  long  dispersed  that  the  name  was  Httle 
thought  of,  when  William  suddenly  retumed 
to  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  came  in  a  coast- 
ing  yessel  from  London.  Few  remembered 
him ;  and  those  who  did  could  scarcely  recog- 
nise,  in  his  sunbumt  and  carewom  counte- 
nance,  the  fcaturcs  of  their  early  companion, 
His  manner  was  so  reserved,  and  his  counte- 
nance  so  füll  ofrebuke  if  any  one  attempted  to 
pry  into  his  history,  that  few  dared  attempt  it 
A  second  time ;  and  those  who  did,  only  leamed 
that  he  had  been  occupied  in  trade  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  had  eained  enough  to  enablo  him 
to  live  comfbrtably  at  home. 

But  he  came  not  alone.  A  beautifhl  girl,  of 
about  ten  years  of  age,  engrossed  all  his  atten 
tion.  Her  features  were  not  strictly  English, 
though  she  was  like  herfkther :  her  quick  and 
lam  black  eye,  and  general  manner,  bcspoke 
%  Spanish  origin,  and  shewed  that  she  had 
been  bom  ander  a  more  vivid  sun  than  that  of 
Europe. 

Maria  was  sent  to  school,  and  her  fother  oc- 
cupied his  tiroe  in  fishing  in  a  small  sailing- 
boat,  which  he  managed  with  a  dexterity  that 
bespoke  the  Seaman,  not  the  trader ;  and  once 
he.  thought  of  entcring  into  partnership  with  a 
man  who  wished  him  to  purchase  half  his  res- 
sei,  but  it  might  cause  inquiry  about  his  mo- 
ney,  and  he  as  suddcnly  gave  it  up. 

The  iim  at  tho  Perry  bocominj;  vacant,  he 
took  a  lease  of  it ;  and  when  Mana  had  been 
three  years  at  school,  she  retumed  to  be  the 
mistress  of  her  fkther^s  hous^.  and  do  the  offlce 
of  the  hostess.  His  disposition  was  becoming 
gloomv,  and  more  than  usually  reserved ;  but 
Üie  return  of  his  fkvourito  child  restored  bim 
again  to  himself 

Maria  seldom  left  the  bar.  She  had  a  mind 
fkr  above  the  ordinary  stamp  of  those  who 
lived  around  her,  aud  had  more  pleasuro  in  a 


book  than  in  their  society.  But  her  ikther'g 
house  was  the  resort  of  many  masters  of  ves- 
sels,  who,  as  Maria  became  more  accostomed 
to  her  new  employment,  were  drawn  by  her 
to  the  house.  Her  lively  manner  and  duk  eye 
sold  many  a  bowl  of  punch,  they  said,  fbr  tbe 
good  landlord.  He,  always  on  his  guard,  read 
with  a  scrutinizing  eye  every  stranger  thit 
came  to  his  house ;  listening  to  the  stories  of 
all,  but  imparting  little  in  retum. 

Maria  had  entered  on  her  twentieth  year, 
when  a  heavy  gäle  (Vom  the  south-west,  aboat 
the  middle  of  September,  drove  a  large  ship, 
bound  to  the  Spanish  main,  to  seek  shelter  k 
the  harbor.  She  had  lost  a  part  of  her  masts 
and  rigging,  and  had  sprung  a  leak,  which 
prevented  her  from  proceeding  on  her  voyage, 
without  considerable  repair.  1 1  was  necessary 
that  her  cargo  should  be  taken  out,  whid 
was  a  work  of  time ;  and  her  master,  baving 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  oonh 
menced  unloading. 

Having  heard  of  Blackaller,  and  anzions  to 
look  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  from  tbe 
Kingswear  aide,  he  landed  with  his  mate,  and 
walked  for  an  hour  over  the  hills  towards  the 
Mewstone.  On  their  retum,  they  went  into 
the  Ferry-house,  and  ordered  a  bowl  of  ponch, 
which  was  supplied  by  Maria ;  and  Blackaller 
being  desired  to  Join  them,  they  entered  into 
a  conversation  which  lasted  tili  late  in  tbe 
evening.  Indeed,  neither  of  them  appeared 
anxious  to  leave  the  house,  though  neither 
imparted  to  the  other  the  cause  by  wbicfa  be 
was  detained  there. 

The  captain  was  a  man  nearly  forty  jean 
of  ago,  as  bold  and  daring  as  Btacknllo'  him- 
self: bat  he  was  also  of  a  rery  irritable  tem- 
per,  and,  if  thwarted  when  a  little  in  Hqnor, 
he  had  no  restraint  apon  his  passion.  St31  he 
was  an  honest  man,  and  an  excellent  Seaman, 
and  had  for  years  been  the  &vorite  captain  of 
his  owners. 

The  mate  was  the  son  of  a  friend  of  tbein, 
of  the  name  of  Mordaunt,  resident  in  one  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  upon  whom  fortune  had 
bestowed  a  large  family,  with  little  means  to 
Support  them ;  and  Henry,  who  had  been  bora 
there  was  sent  to  London,  to  the  owners  of 
the  ship,  who  had  kindly  promised  to  bring 
him  upl 

After  he  had  receivcd  an  education  smted 
to  his  fhture  prospects,  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  master  of  the  Menuian,  (for  such 
was  the  8hip*s  name,}  to  be  brought  np  tothe 
sea. 

He  had  now  passed  his  twentieth  year,  yct 
he  still  feit  under  restraint  when  in  the  Com- 
pany of  his  captain — the  natural  effect  of  being 
so  long  under  his  guidance ;  but  it  was  roixed 
with  that  regard  for  him  wbich  his  boKl  bea^ 
ing,  and  kindness  in  time  of  danger,  bad  in- 
spired ;  and  if  it  dfd  not  amount  to  re^pect,  it 
was  only  because  the  temper  of  bis  captain 
would  sometimes  lead  hhn  to  acta  of  sudden 
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Tiolence  towards  bis  crew,  which  destroycd 
that  feeling  in  the  generousmindof  the  joung 
mariner 

Each  had  been  Struck  by  tbe  appcarance  of 
Maria,  bat  tbe  captain  did  not  pcrcuive  that  it 
^ras  to  bis  male  tnat  ber  eye  was  constantly 
directed,  wbcn  the  interesting  matters  on 
wbicb  tbey  conversed,  the  land  to  which  tbcy 
Trero  bound,  unusually  rivetted  her  attention. 
Nothing  passed  between  her  and  Henry  Mor- 
daunt  that  could  bc  obscrved  by  the  otlier ;  but 
when  he  shook  hands  with  Maria,  on  Icaving 
the  housc,  there  was  that  secret  feeling 
between  them  which  evinced  that  each  had 
8cen  enough  of  the  other  to  wish  for  a  less 
restrained  meeting — that  early  furvent  feeling 
of  untainted  youth,  which,  ripening  with  years, 
will  pilot  US  to  the  nearest  port  to  heaven  in 
which  man  can  cast  bis  anchor  herc. 

There  was  a  warmth,  too,  in  the  manner  of 
the  captain,  but  it  was  returned  only  with 
that  courtesy  which  she  feit  to  be  due  to  him 
as  her  fatber's  guest 

The  vi<it  to  the  Ferry-house  was  frequently 
rencwed;  but  Henry  ollen  stole  there,  unknown 
to  hiä  captain ;  and  when  he  was  supposed  to 
be  at  a  friend's  house  in  Dartmouth,  Maria 
and  he  were  taking  many  a  delighiful  walk 
•long  the  clifTs,  scarcely  noticed  by  any  one. 

The  old  Castle  of  Gomcrock  was  a  favorite 
haunt  of  the  young  lovers ;  becausc  there 
amidst  the  wild  woods  that  surrounded  it,  they 
could  plight  thcir  mutual  faith,  unrestrained 
by  the  prying  eye  of  curiosity. 
^  The  feelings  of  the  captain  for  Maria  had  not 
diminished;  yet  they  had  not  carried  him 
beyond  a  marked  attention  when  he  was  at 
hör  fatber^s  house ;  which  she  always  received 
with  a  frankness,  which  by  some  might  bc 
thought  unfair  to  him  in  her  Situation.  But 
ßhe  ha<l  been  made  aware  of  bis  teraper ;  and 
if  she  feared  to  rousc  it,  who  could  blame  her  ? 
She  hoped,  indeed,  that  nothing  would  be  said 
by  him  about  her ;  and  that  when  he  should 
leave  the  port  he  would  forgot  her,  as  he  had 
many  a  one  before. 

As  the  ship^s  cargo  was  again  being  put  on 
board,  and  the  time  of  her  departure  drew 
near,  bis  visits  to  her  father  were  more  fre- 
qaent  and  his  attentions  to  Maria  moredecided; 
at  length  tbe  vessel  was  declared  fit  for  sea, 
and  the  pilot  dropped  her  down  into  the  Bight, 
to  be  ready  to  sail  with  the  early  morning 
tide,  which  would  turn  about  four. 

The  moon  was  near  the  füll,  the  evening 
beautifully  scrcne,  the  captain  had  gone  on 
shore  to  s<.^ttle  his  accounts,  and  take  his  last 
dinner  with  the  ajjent,  who  had  invited  a  few 
friendr;  to  drink  success  to  tho  voyage. 

All  was  ready  on  board,  when  Henry,  avail- 
ing  himsolf  of  the  opportunity,  landed  at 
Kin^swear  for  the  last  time.  Maria  had  anxi- 
ously  expocted  him,  and  a  few  minutes  brought 
them  to  their  favorite  haunt  They  wandered 
about  unconacious  of  time,  until  at  last  they 


little  Castle,  close  to  the  water;  for  there, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  cliff,  they  could 
freely  speak  of  all  their  future  hopcs,  and 
pledge  their  mutual  vows  of  constancy. 

Henry  had  just  taken  from  his  bosom  a 
locket  with  his  mother*s  hair,  which  she  had 
given  him,  when  he  first  left  her  for  England, 
and  which  he  prized  as  bis  own  life ;  and  with 
a  fetling,  which  those  who  bare  not  experi- 
enced  it  can  little  understand,  had  hung  it  on 
his  Maria^s  neck,  chargiqg  her  to  look  on  it 
daily  as  the  dearest  token  of  his  afifection,  the 
sole  remains  to  him  of  a  most  kind  and  valued 
mother,  when  they  were  suddenly  startled  by 
the  hoarse  and  angry  voice  of  the  captain — 

'*  I  have  found  you  at  last  !*'  he  exciaimed ; 
"and  with  Maria r 

Inflamed  with  fhry,  he  collected  all  his 
strcngth,  and  Struck  the  mate  a  blow  which 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Maria  shrieked, 
and,  whilst  the  captain  bent  over  bis  victbn, 
she  escaped  far  enough  up  the  path  to  be  un- 
perceived  by  him,  whilst  she  watched,  with 
wild  anxiety,  the  scene  which  was  to  fbllow. 
She  thought  she  saw  the  captain  lift  Henry 
up^  and  place  him  on  the  spoc  where  he  had 
been  before  seated.  She  heard  a  low  voice, 
but  from  whom  it  came  she  could  not  teil ; 
the  horror  of  what  she  had  witnessed  kept  her 
rivetted  to  the  spot  on  which  she  stood ;  but 
when  she  saw  the  captain  tum  suddenly 
round,  as  if  to  seek  her,  she  fled  precipitately 
from  the  spot,  and,  entering  her  house,  reachd 
her  room,  she  knew  not  how. 

Her  father  had  not  noticed  her  retum,  and, 
throwing  herseif  on  her  bed,  she  swooned  away. 
Recovering  from  her  faintress,  she  burst  into 
a  violent  flood  of  tears,  which  so  far  relieved 
her  mind  as  to  recall  her  wandering  thoughts. 
Her  first  impulse  was  to  go  the  door,  and 
watch  for  those  she  had  left  at  the  Castle ;  for 
the  ship's  boat  was  at  the  Fernr-slip,  and  some 
of  her  crew  were  seated  in  the  kitchen,  in  deep 
conversation  with  her  father.  All  was  still  as 
death  without  Maria's  anxiety  was  too  great 
to  allow  her  to  remain  at  the  door ;  she  stole 
unconsciously  up  the  steps,  and  wandered  on 
towards  the  Castle ;  but  had  only  proceeded 
a  Short  distance,  when  sha  heard  a  footstep. 
She  listened  attentiveiy.  It  was  appronching, 
but  it  was  that  of  a  Single  pcrson ;  and  before 
she  could  decide  what  course  to  take,  the  cap- 
tain had  seized  her  band. 

"Dearest  Maria!"  he  said,  "into  what  a 
State  of  mind  have  you  unconsciously  brought 
me  l  I  loved  you,  and  I  believcd  that  I  was 
not  indifferent  to  you,  l  saw  you  i^rcile  upon 
my  mate,  but  I  did  not  regard  it  The  event 
of  to-night  has  opened  my  eyes  to  the  trutb. 
He  isfaint  fW)m  the  blow  which,  in  my  drunken 
fury,  I  Struck  him ;  and  I  have  left  him  on 
the  seat  where  I  found  you,  My  boat  is  at 
the  slip.  I  will  pull  directly  to  the  place,  and 
carry  him  off  to  the  ship ;  and  to-morrow,  be- 
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fore  WC  sail,  if  it  be  too  early  to  come  on  shore, 
he  shall  write  to  yoa  by  tho  pilot.  FareweH, 
dear  Maria  !*^  he  added»  '*  do  not  go  there,  as 
my  mea  will  mcet  you;  but  wait  upon  the 
clifl^  and  you  will  see  nie  perform  my  promiso. 
FareweH !"  he  repeated,  but  it  was  in  a  voice 
which  was  not  natural  to  hiin ;  and  when  she 
recovered  from  tho  wild  feelings  which  this 
unexpected  converaation  had  created,  a  chill 
came  over  hcr,for  which  she  could  not  account 
"  The  captain^B  manner/*  she  said  to  herself^ 
"is  so  changüd,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  trem- 
bling  motion  in  his  band  when  he  took  leave 
ofme." 

She  was  still  absorbed  in  these  thoughts 
when  she  heard  the  oars  of  the  captain*sboat, 
and  soon  saw  her  go  to  the  ship.  In  a  few 
minutes,  she  was  again  on  her  way  to  the 
Castle ;  and  with  Streaming  eyes  poor  Maria 
watched  every  movement  that  she  l^ncied  was 
taking  place  at  the  spot  whereshehad  left  her 
lover.  In  her  anxiety,  she  fancied  that  the 
boat  was  a  much  longer  time  there  than  could 
be  necessary  for  taking  him  on  board,  and  a 
thousand  conjecturcs  crossed  her  mlnd;  but 
they  fled  &s  fast  as  they  came.  At  last  she 
saw  the  boat  moving  towards  the  ship,  which 
was  too  dose  under  the  oppositeshore  to  allow 
Maria  to  see  who  went  on  board.  She  could 
only  hope  all  was  right ;  and  that  the  morn- 
ing  would  bring  her  a  lettcr,  if  Henry  could 
not  come  himself. 

Kxhausted  with  the  various  scencs  through 
which  she  had  passed,  she  at  length  tore  her- 
self  from  the  spot,  and  retired  hastily  to  bcd, 
but  not  to  sleep.  She  no  sooner  composed 
herseif,  as  she  believcd,  than  the  dreadful 
blow  which  the  captain  had  given  her  lover 
rung  in  her  ears,  and  his  dyiug  body  seemed 
to  lie  before  her.  She  started  from  her  pillow, 
but  found  it  a.  delusion.  Again  she  tried  to 
sleep«  and  the  dying  man  appeared  more 
plainly  than  before.  He  spoke — blcsscd  her 
— and  bade  her  adieu,  for  ever.  She  sprung 
firom  her  bed^  but  ere  she  rcached  the  floor, 
•he  fajntcd  {  and  when  she  again  came  to  her- 
seli^  the  visions  which  had  appeared  to  her  in 
the  night  w^e  so  stamped  upon  her  fovered 
brain,  that  she  could  scarcely  doubl  of  their 
reality. 

"  This  State  of  suspense,"  she  said  to  her- 
fle1(  "•  is  too  dreadful  I  will  go  to  the  clifil  I 
can  then  gaze  on  bis  vcssd.  I  may  see  him, 
perhaps  Coming  to  me." 

Füll  of  these  thoughts,  she  hastily  dressed 
kersclf^  and  reachod  the  spot  from  whcnce  she 
had  watched  the  boat  on  the  preceding  night 

Morning  had  begun  to  dawn,  and  there  was 
light  enough  to  shew  her  that  the  ship  was 
gone. 

**  I  will  follow  it,^  she  said.  "  I  may  see 
her  again  before  slic  dears  the  land." 

Thv!  thought  gave  her  stren^^b,  and  she  ran 
along  the  cliäs,  nntil  she  could  see  the  Start 
PoinL 


The  sun  had  now  risen  so  &r  above  thft 
horizon,  and  cast  its  beams  so  brightly  acroas 
the  bay,  that  the  ship  was  clearly  viabl^ 
Ihough  it  had  proceeded  many  miles  upon  its 
voyage. 

**  What  can  this  mcanT  she  thought  ''  He 
was  to  come  to  me,  or  to  have  sent  a  letter  bj 
the  pilot  But  there  has  been  no  boat  from 
the  vessel ;  for  I  should  have  heard  the  oars^ 
if  I  could  not  have  seen  it**  Again  the  visions 
of  the  night,  mixed  with  the  real  scenes  she 
had  witnessed,  rushed  on  her  mind,  aod  so 
oppressed  her,  that  she  unconsciously  wan^ 
dered  back  to  the  Castle.  She  wished  t« 
descend  to  the  fatal  spot,  from  which  in  her 
alarm,  she  had  so  precipitately  fled ;  yet  % 
^tronger  feeling  seemed  to  check  the  wish, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  com- 
pose  herseif  sufflciently  to  undertake  the  taslu 
Half  frantic,  she  knew  not  why,  she  hurried 
tremblingly  down  the  winding  path  that  led 
to  it,  anxious  to  discover,  by  the  appearance 
of  the  ground  where  Henry  had  fallen,  what 
had  been  the  conclusion  of  the  terrible  soene 
of  the  preceding  night,  great  was  her  horror 
on  finding  that  the  grass  had  been  recentlj 
removcd,  and  hastily  replaced;  and  that  the 
earth  which  had  been  tajcen  from  beneath  it 
lay  scattered  upon  the  rocks,  over  which  it 
had  been  cast  into  the  sea.  **  It  is  dear,  theo," 
she  Said,  **that  it  was  not  a  dream,  but  a 
dreadful  reality.  I  did  see  him,  and  he  did 
indecd  bid  me  farewell — and  for  ever  *" 

She  feil  sense'.ess  on  the  grave. 

When  she  recovered  her  senscs,  she  endea- 
voured  to  collect  all  her  energy  to  leave  the 
spot  unperceived,  and  retum  home.  At  length 
she  accompUshed  her  object :  and  when  her 
father  askcd  her  what  had  detsÄned  her  so 
long,  he  turned  away  before  she  could  attempt 
a  reply ;  for  his  Maria  was  every thing  to  him, 
and  the  tears  which  streamed  down  her  cheeks 
confirmefi  bis  suspivions  of  her  attachmenti 
whilst  they  prevented  any  further  inquiry  into 
the  real  cause  of  her  dejection- 

Night  aflcr  night  would  poor  Maria  wand^ 
to  the  spot  where  her  lover  lay,  and  sit  and 
watch,  hy  moonlight,  the  turf  thatcovered  bis 
cold  remains— dasping  the  locket  to  her  bosom, 
or  bathing  it  in  U*ars,  until  h^  mind  became 
half  frantic :  and  when  the  paroxyon  of  grieC 
was  aver,  so  dreadfiil  a  gloom  would  fySow^ 
that  her  father,  aJarvied  at  her  wrotched  con- 
dition,  tried,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  tp 
divert  her  attention,  aod  restore  h^  tb  her 
fbrmer  cheerfulness.  It  was  to  no  purpose — 
aU  around  appeared  to  her  a  per&ct  blank ; 
she  heeded  Httle  what  was  said  to  her ;  her 
wandcrings  were  her  only  solace :  these  be- 
came more  freqnent,  but  ßer  nightly  snfferings 
were  known  to  no  one.  Still  she  stmggled 
against  miscry,  and  was  always  ready  to  do 
her  duty  in  tbc  house— to  join  her  fath^  at 
his  mcals,  and  watch  over  him  with  the  most 
aSbctiooate  solicitude.    lo  her  more  tranquil 
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momentfs  she  feit  that  he  was  all  that  was  left 
to  her^tbe  onJy  living  soul  for  whom  shehad 
any  regard. 

One  morningi  she  came  not  down  at  her 
ustial  hour.  Her  iather,  alarmed,  hastened  to 
her  room.  Her  bonnct  and  cloak  were  gone 
— it  was  clear  she  had  not  slept  there.  "  Gra- 
cious  Heavcn  I*'  he  said ;  '^  what  can  bave  hap- 
pened  ?" 

He  hurrled  to  the  Castle  as  fast  as  his  old 
and  trembling  Hmbs  would  carry  him ;  but  all 
was  peace  and  solitude.  He  searched  the  clifi& 
— hc  called  loudly  on  his  Maria ;  but  no  voice 
snswered  him. 

Halffrantic,  he  retumed  to  his  honse.  As 
he  cntered,  he  heard  some  pibts  talking  anzi- 
Oüsty  in  the  kitchen. 

**  1  knew  not  what  it  was,"  said  one ;  "  but 
I  swear  I  saw  it  spring  from  the  rock,  and 
disappear.*' 

'*  And  80  dJd  I,"  said  another.  "  Wo  were 
just  passing  between  the  Castles, — it  was 
about  eleven  o'ctock ;  the  moon  was  up,  and 
we  were  taking  out  the  brig  bound  up  the 
Straits.  I  was  at  the  heltn, — and  I  would 
ewear  it  must  have  been  the  ghost  of  a  woman. 
I  never  was  so  frightened;  it  disappeared  so 
Buddcnly.  The  boy  Hamilton  was  looking 
OTer  the  larboard  gangway,  and  he  saw  it  as 
well  as  I  did." 

**  When  did  von  see  it?**  exciaimed  Black- 
aller,  wha  by  this  time  had  reached  the  room. 
**  Whcre  did  yoa  see  it?  what  wasitlikef 
Spcak,  man  1 

*'  It  was  like  a  tall  woman,**  he  replied :  ^'it 
was  on  the  rocks  under  the  old  Castle." 

'^It  was  my  Maria!  Her  frenzied  brain 
could  no  longer  bi^ar  the  weight  of  its  misery^ 
and  she  has- — *^  but  before  he  could  finish 
his  sentence.  Blackaller  had  fallen  lifeless  on 
tbe  ground. 

HLs  raanly  heart,  which  had  braved  a  thou- 
Band  dangen,  had  lost  the  only  tie  that  bound 
him  to  the  world, — the  beloved  resemblance 
of  her  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  the  peril  of 
his  own,  and  who  had  forsaken  kindi:ed  and 
friends  to  share  the  fiite  of  the  captain  of  the 
«Black  Rover." 

He  could  baye  led  again  his  long-lost  gallant 
orew  on  the  most  desperate  enterprise,  and 
looked  calmly  on  death  in  every  shnpe ;  but 
the  last  Strand  of  the  cable  by  whloh  bis  storm- 
wom  hark  was  moored  to  life,  had  parted — ^his 
whole  soul  was  bound  u^  in  that  of  his  Maria. 

Tet  the  mate*8  body  lay  not  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Castle. 

A  Seaman,  in  a  wind-bound  ship  about  to 
sail,  had  breathcd  his  last,  and  his  captain  (as 
was  too  oflen  the  custom,  to  save  the  expenses 
of  a  funeral,  and  yet  not  cast  the  body  intothe 
sea)  brought  it  to  that  spot,  and  buried  it, 
soon  after  the  mate  had  been  carried  on  board 
his  ship. 

Tbe  varied  scenes  of  thateTentful  night  had 


detained  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Meridian 
tili  a  late  hour.  A  slight  breeze  from  the  land 
enabled  the  captain  to  leaye  the  port  without 
waiting  for  tide  or  pilot ;  and  thus,  in  the  con- 
fusion  and  distress  which  his  conscious  mind 
now  told  him  he  had  broueht  upon  himself, 
he  sailed,  without  fulfilling  his  last  promise  to 
Maria.  And  if  the  kind  forgivenesa  of  the 
mate  had  not  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his 
fieree  temper  during  their  voyage,  the  sad 
tidings  which  awaited  their  retum  to  England 
made  him  indeed  an  altered  man.  Henry 
Mordaunt  was  ever  aftcr  to  him  as  an  injured 
son ;  he  was  bis  only  care  through  lifo ;  and 
if  the  captain^s  future  conduct  was  a  proof  of 
a  repentant  mind,  he  died  in  peace. 

The  famify  of  Blackaller  has  long  ceased  to 
exist  in  Kmeswear.  Some  poor  relationa 
shared  by  will  the  little  wealth  old  WUham 
had  accumulated,  which,  if  won  in  strife  and 
blood,  was  well  bestowed  on  those  whom  he 
had  long  assisted  in  their  honest  struggles 
against  biting  porerty.  It  was  bestowed  on 
one  condJtion — that  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  his  native  place,  beside  his  long- 
lost  mother,  without  any  stone  to  mark  his 
grave.  And  those  who  shared  his  money  feit 
it  miffht  be  wise  in  them  neyer  to  name  theär 
benemctor. 

No  trace  where  he  was  laad  cas  now  be 
fonnd.  If  he  had  drawn  a  |pirate*s  sword,  let 
all  who  hear  the  story  of  his  lifb  pause  and 
Scan  their  own  beft>re  they  cast  a  stone  at  that 
of  Williadi  Biackaller. 


MORNING,  NOON,  AND  NIGHT, 


In  the  moFning  of  cur  di^a, 

Fleasure*8  sun  shkiet  bdght ; 
And  baalÜBg  in  ita  raya, 

Scarce  we  mark  tlmc^s  flight. 
So  warm  cur  pulses  roll, 

Sorrow  shuns  the  strife ; 
The  longmgs  of  tbe  soul 

Are  for  life — sweet  life  I 


Koon  oomee — the  sultry  noo» 

Of  life's  fervid  day : 
As  tide«  obey  tbe  moon, 

So  at  passioD*a  sway 
Our  pulses  madly  roU, 

Yet,  with  pleasure  rife» 
Each  longing  of  fche  soul 

StlUisUfe— dearlifet 


The  twiUght  of  our  days 

Like  a  cloud  oomee  down ; 
Aad  o'er  hope's  shlning  waya 

Casts  ashadow  brown. 
Life's  streams  forget  to  roll, 

At  Love^s  fitful  breath ; 
And  now  and  then  the  soul 

Tbiuks  of  death—sad  death ! 
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Drear  night  delayg  not  now : 

Who  shall  paint  tbat  night? 
Care  riots  od  tho  brow, 

Where  time's  snow  lays  white  I 
Our  pulses  slowly  toll 

Like  the  grave-lEneirs  breath, 
And  longa  the  weary  soul 

Now  (or  death— sweet  death ! 


EftRO. 


TUE  JINGLK* 


BT  MISS   MARGARET  ORMSBT   FTTZOERALD. 

•*Poorthing!  poorthing!"  she  exclaimed, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  they  rested 
upon  the  shattered  form  borne  towards  her. 
"Gentlj,  gently,  Owen,  raise  your  side  a 
little ;  that  will  do ;  come  in  this  way.  Look, 
lock !  it  will  knock  against  the  door  frame. 
Set  her  down  vory  easy, — there  now,  send  El- 
len to  me,  and  if  you  see  Honor  in  the  yard, 
teil  her  I  want  her ;  and  then  you  may  go 
back  and  we  if  you  can  help  McCarthy  to 
Bettle  up  bis  car,  for  the  sooner  he  is  on  the 
road  the  better,  as  he  is  to  call  to  the  doctor." 

Her  directions  were  followed,  and  with  the 
Msistance  of  the  maids  she,  in  a  fcw  minutes, 
consigned  the  unfortunate  hdy  to  her  neat 
looking  bed.  While  undressing  her  a  paper 
had  fiülen  on  the  floor,  it  was  an  open  letter, 
and  Mary  laid  it  on  the  mantle  shelf  as,  hear- 
ing  her  name  called,  she  left  the  room.  It 
was  McCarthy  who  had  just  arrivcd  with  the 
cbildren,  and  dclivering  them  into  her  hands ; 
as  he  bade  them  good  bye,  and  Qod  bless 
them,  he  added,  as  he  lefl  the  house,  that  he 
would  send  the  poor  crayther*8  luggage  by 
the  workmen. 

THE  CLOSE   DP  LIFE. 

The  room  was  darkcned,  but  one  beam  of 
dayli^^ht  stole  through  a  chink  in  the  closed 
shutters,  and  played  amid  the  curls  of  that 
fidr  child,  as  she  silently  passed  her  band 
over  the  für  of  a  tortoise-shell  kitten  which 
lay  quietly  in  her  Up.  She  was  sitting  on  the 
floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  kugh  of 
happy  childhood  was  upon  her  lips,  but  it 
died  away  unuctered,  for  she  had  been  told 
that  she  must  be  veir  quiet  A  transient 
ck>ud  would  occasionally  pass  over  that  face 
asher  dark  eye,  wandering  for  a  moment 
from  the  purring  plaything,  glanced  with  a 
bewildered  ezpression  upon  the  bed.  Beside 
that  bed  sat  her  brother,  every  gleam  of  gaie- 
ty  banished  from  hia  thou^htful  countenance, 
and  hi«  dark  blue  eyes  overshadowed  by  their 
dark  frmj^es,  resting  ftxodly  upon  the  face  of 
his  mother,  as  she  lay  deathless  and  motion- 
less  beside  him.  He  know  that  she  breathed 
though  he  could  be  scarcely  said  to  hear  the 
almost  inaudible  respirations,  and  a  faint,  low 
moan  would  show  tliat  slie  was  not  insensible, 


*  Coniinaed'Avm  pa^e  251,  toI.  i.— Concloded. 


he  Started  as  the  sounds  of  borses  hoofe  tro^ 
ting  along  the  "borein"  which  led  to  the 
house  was  heard,  and  a  moment  after  the  door 
opened,  and  a  short,  rulgar  looking  man  en- 
tered  the  room,  followed  by  Mrs.  McLoughlin. 
"  She  must  be  removed,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  pointing  to  the  child,  who  catching  the 
words  looked  up  imploringly  in  hU  face,  u 
she  said,  "Indeed,  indeed,  I  will  be  Tcry 
quiet!**  The  Doctor  made  no  reply  but  pass- 
ed on. 

A  week  had  passed  in  altemate  hopes  and 
fears  on  one  side,  in  pain  and  torture  on  the 
other ;  fever  had  come  to  hasten  the  march 
of  death,  and  the  delicate  frame  and  wora 
out  Constitution  of  the  widow  sunk  under  tbe 
accumulatod  load  of  ills.  Who  can  teU  the 
weight  of  the  bürden,  as  sickncss,  sorrow, 
and  anxiety,  pressed  upon  her  in  that  dark 
hour !  Who  can  teil  the  agony  of  those  hours 
of  delirium,  when  in  the  thick  Coming  and 
half  formedimaginings,  that  chased  each  other 
across  her  brain,  were  mingled  the  sorrow  of 
the  past,  the  suffering  of  the  present,  and 
the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  of  the  future; 
where  the  living  and  the  dead  appeared  to 
press  indiscriminaftely  around  her,  all  with  tho 
ptony  eye,  the  bloodlcss  lip,  and  the  lifid 
hue  of  death.  The  loved  and  lost  were  there 
but  not  as  she  had  loved  and  known  them; 
like  the  rest  they  came«  bearing  the  impreas 
of  the  grave,  and  then  they  changed  and  took 
hidoous  forms  and  shapes  of  nameless  horror. 
But,  still,  she  feit  they  were  the  same;  one 
only  remamed  unaltered — it  needed  not  the 
colorless  lip,  the  pale  brow«  the  black  hair 
falling  in  masses  damp  with  the  dews  of  death, 
over  the  wan,  cold  cheek,  as  she  had  secn 
her  last,  when  the  grave  was  about  to  dose 
over  her,  to  assure  her  that  it  was  her  mo- 
ther ;  and  the  eyes,  without  expression  yct 
füll  of  horrible  meaning — she  could  not  shmk 
from  them,  they  were  ever  fixed  upon  her, 
with  that  freezing  gaze ;  and  then  came  un- 
spoken  words,  and  sounds  of  unutterabla 
horror  ringing  in  her  ears ;  she  would  hat« 
given  worlds  to  shriek,  but  she  could  not; 
herthroatWasparched  and  dry,  her  tongue  was 
paralyzcd,  and  her  lips  would  not  movcto 
give  utterancc  to  the  sound.  Oh!  in  that 
moment  of  unspeakable  agony,  her  broken- 
hcarted  mother  was  terribly  avenged. 

A  fortnight  had  elapfwd  since  Mrs.  Her- 
bert had  been  brought  benenth  the  hospitable 
roof  of  the  McLou^hlin's,  and  having  been, 
during  the  last  week  of  that  tJmc  growing 
daily  worse,  it  was  with  moro  conccm  than 
Rurprise,  that  they  heard  the  Hnctor,  the 
cvening  on  which  he  paid  bis  last  visit,  say, 
as  he  mounted  his  horse,  I  do  not  think  that 
she  can  outlive  the  night. 

Slowly  that  evening  passed  on,  and  there 
were  mo^e  gloomy  countenances  and  sad 
hearts  gathcred  round  that  kitchen  hearth, 
than  had  been  seen  there  during  tbe  eightcen 
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years  it  had  been  in  Thady*«  possession.  The 
eong,  the  jest,  the  laugh,  were  bushed,  and 
tbe  few  words  wbich  were  spoken  from  time  to 
time,  and  coald  hardly  bc  called  conversation, 
were  uttered  in  a  subdued  whisper.  Tbc  an- 
f^\  of  deatb  bovcred  near  tbem  and  cast  bis 
shadow  over  that  fireside. 

Tbe  Are  was  buming  brightly  as  tbe  kind- 
heartcd  farmer^s  wife  entered  the  sick  Cham- 
ber. The  strong  Hght  of  tbe  blazins  bog- 
wood  flickered  unsteadily  upon  tbe  walls,  and 
gave  a  startlingly  life-like  motion  to  the  inani- 
mate  objects  within  the  room, white  tbe  laboring 
respirations  of  tbe  dying  woman  feil  heavily 
upon  the  ear,  and  contrasted  painfully  witb 
the  light  and  regulär  breathing  of  tbe  chil- 
dren  who  slumbered  peacefully  at  tbe  oppo- 
side  of  the  apartroent 

It  is  at  iül  times  an  oppressively  nerrous 
tbing  to  watch  alone  by  the  bedside  of  the 
dying,  and  we  must  not  pronounco  Mary  to 
be  either  very  ßuperstitious  or  very  silly,  if 
as  sbe  sat  alone  througb  all  that  long  night 
on  her  low  8tool,  her  breath  came  faster,  and 
the  color  beightened  upon  her  cheek,  as  the 
fihadows  danced  and  quivered  in  the  firelight, 
or  that  she  started  and  coinmenced  rcckoning 
half  audibly  tbe  stitches  in  tbe  stocking  sbe 
was  knitting,  to  chase  the  last  thronging  &n- 
des,  as  a  gust  of  wind  swept  by  with  a  moan- 
ing  sound,  and  dashed  tbe  rain  against  the 
Windows,  or  as  it  swelied  and  died  away  like 
a  wail  for  the  departed. 

Slowly  and  heavily  the  night  had  wom  on, 
wben  a  moan  and  a  muttered  sound  brought 
her  to  the  side  of  the  sufferer.  As  sbe  put 
a  drink  to  her  lips  sbe  almost  started  at  tbe 
chanee  wbich  had  taken  place  in  that  face ; 
tbe  mished  cheek  had  becoine  ghastly  pale, 
the  flashing  lieht  of  fever  had  departed  from 
the  glassy  and  darkening  eye,  and  upon  the 
lately  buming  brow,  tbe  dcws  of  deatb  were 
Btealing.  Sbe  almost  shuddered  as  those 
large  eyes,  from  wbich  lustre  and  expression 
had  vanished,  were  slowly  turned  upon  her, 
seeming  more  deadly  black  wben  contrasted 
witb  the  ash^  palencss  of  the  countenance ; 
the  white  hps  movcd,  sbe  spokc,  and  the 
hoarso  and  broken  tones,  gasped  out  between 
oppressed  breathings,  gratcd  harshly  up- 
on the  ear.  "  Bring  me  my  children,*'  said 
that  bollow  voice ;  they  were  brought  Ob  l 
it  was  sad  to  see  Ü)at  young  mother  and  her 
children.  What  a  contrast  was  there !  They 
Bcarcely  snatched  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
witb  drowsy  eyelids  lingeringly  opcning  upon 
one  of  reality;  tbe  flush  of  slumber  was 
yet  upon  their  cheeks,  and  an  almost  tearfui 
brflliancy  in  their  half  closed  eyes ;  there 
were  they  in  the  bud  and  beauty  of  cbild- 
hood,  unblighted  by  sorrow,  unnippod  by 
care,  unblasted  by  sin ;  the  scorching  beams 
of  passion  had  not  reached  tbem  in  tbe  mom- 
ing  of  life,  tbe  dews  of  innocence  yet  rested 
on  tbem,  piure  and  bright  as  wben  scattered 


by  the  band  of  their  maker.  And  there  lay 
the  blighted  flower,  its  fresbness  departed, 
fragrance  and  beauty  were  no  longer  there, 
it  had  drooped  and  bent  beneatb  tbe  storm 
wbich  had  scattered  its  petals,  and  now, 
pluckcd  from  the  stem,  it  lay  blighted,  witb- 
ered,  crusbed. 

Who  can  teil  the  fcelings  of  that  mother, 
as  sbe  gazed  with  unutterable  tendcmess  upou 
her  children — lor  the  last  time.  Oh !  what  a 
flood  of  gricf  is  in  those  words — the  last  time» 
Strong,  mdeed,  must  have  been  tbe  grasp  of 
sorrow  upon  that  beart,  wben  it  could  wrinz 
forth  the  tears  wbich  now  slowly  rose,  and 
filled,  and  overflowed  the  glazing  eye  of  deatb. 
Sbe  spoke:  bow  different  were  her  boarse 
tones  from  those  wbich  even  in  the  ravings  of 
delirium  had  sounded  musical  and  sweet ! 

**  My  children,"  sbe  said,  "  in  that  broken 
voice,  "  you  will  be  sbortly  motberless, — you 
must  be  then — all  in  all — to  each  otber — for 
you  will  be — alone— in  tbe  world." 

Sbe  paused  for  a  few  moments  alter  she 
had  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  choking  voice, 
and  no  sounds  broko  the  stillness  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  deatb  but  her  thick  gaspings  and  tbe 
sobs  of  tbe  children ;  and  then  love — mother*s 
love,  struggling  with,  triumpbmg  over  weak- 
ness,  sufiering,  deatb,  in  broken  interrupted 
words  and  gasping  breathings,  bow  fervently 
sbe  blessed,  bow  passionately  she  praycd  for 
tbem ;  bow  impressively  she  besougbt  tbem 
by  the  memory  of  her  love,  to  love  one  ano- 
tber,  to  let  their  loneliness,  their  orpbanage, 
be  but  an  additional  bond  to  bind  thcm  Sie 
more  closely,  bow  eamestly  she  bade  tbem, 
in  light  or  shadow,  in  sunshine  or  tcmpest,  in 
joy  as  in  darkness  and  sorrow,  to  ding  toge- 
ther,  througb  life,  tili  deatb.  And  then  me 
boy,  with  a  stränge  and  solemn  firmness  in 
one  so  young,  raised  bis  bead  from  tbe  bed- 
clothes,  wbej-e  in  the  agony  of  bis  gricf  he  had 
buried  bis  face,  and  vowed  a  parent's,  ratber 
tlian  a  brother^s  love,  to  tbe  weeping  cbild 
beside  him. 

Tbe  dying  woman  had  ceased  to  speak, 
completely  exbausted ;  and  for  a  moment  as 
she  bent  over  her,  Mrs.  McLougblin  belieVed 
that  the  spirit  had  departed :  sbe  was  mis- 
taken.  Again  the  lips  moved,  but  tbe  words 
were  inaudible.  She  feit  that  sbe  was  un- 
heard,  and  an  expression  of  intense  pain  passed 
for  a  moment  over  tbe  countenance  of  the 
süßerer  then  exerting  all  her  energies,  with 
one  dying  eifert  she  articulated — letter, 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mary,  "  I  have  got  it  quito 
safely." 

A  faint  smile  curled  tbe  lip  of  the  dying 
woman.  Slowly  tbe  dark  eye  closed,  as  witb  a 
sigh, — so  low,  so  faint,  you  ratber  fandedtban 
heard  it,  sbe  expired. 


"  Every  toad  carries  a  diamond  in  its  head,** 
saya  Hope ;  but  in  any  known  toad  was  it  ever 
found  \ 
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8SDBRUNT  ZI. 

\ßcEm:'-TheShmUy.    Ptmnt^Tke Mqfifr, 
Ixnrd^  and  Doetor,] 

Laied.— Weel,  Doetor,  what's  the  gait  in 
your  Kne  ?  hae  ye  onything  new  f 

DocroR.— Since  we  last  met,  I  have  arailed 
myself  of  a  bye-law  Utely  passed  by  our 
worshipful  Society  of  Medicine>and  wasprecent 
at  the  examination  of  candidates  fbr  licence  to 
practlce  Phyrfc^Sureery,  &c.  Fully  expectSng 
to  find  the  proceedings  of  so  important  and 
es8cntial  a  body  conducted  with  scntpulous 
ezactness,  I  provided  myself  with  all  theneoes- 
ary  apparatus  for  nole  laking,  &c,  and  settled 
myself  down  m  as  respecuble  an  attitude  as  a 
deal  bench  would  permit 

LArai).--Tt'8  a*  rieht  moni  they  wad  na* 
hae'  cuBhioned  cheer«,  aslhey  cud  na'  expiscate 
the  pheesyoloeical  effects  o'  pressure,  so  they 
must  'cen  mÄ'  Ihe  puir  body  under  their 
thumb-screws  Ulustrate  bis  answers.  But  teil 
US  noo  aboot  von  ratechlsm. 

DoCTOR.— That's  the  point  First :  of  the 
place.  Our  friend  Cuticle  has  Said  so  much 
of  the  defccta  of  the  General  Hospital  already, 
that  with  the  certainty  of  the  old  pest  house 
being  pulled  down ;  l  niay  briefly  State  that  it  is 
in  the  best  room  of  this  worst  of  buildings,  that 
the  Esculapii  of  Canada  are  hatched.  In  the 
tniddle  of  this  Doctor's  Commons  Stands  a 
walnut  table,  such  as  was  formcrly  used  by  the 
denicens  of  Old  York,  when  Its  steets  unere 
muddy — at  its  eastem  end  is  pfaced  a  painted 
etbow  Chatr  fbr  the  aged  P)*esident,  andaronnd 
the  thirsty,  crumbless  t)oard,  are  six  other 
body-restsfor  the  reception  of  the  corpussefl  of 
JthttStatiiiiers.  The-to-be-exattiined<un(briu- 
Mfte)  «rretchf  te  peixshed  Off  at  one  eomer,  at 
icniie  distance,  to  prerent  the  possibility  of  idi 


getting  Information  from  *Hhe  UDderstandings* 
of  the  table.  At  a  small  set^e  by  the  winak>w 
sits  the  Secretary  with  all  the  ins^'gnia  of  office» 
consisting  of  blank  licences,  old  pens,  wafera» 
&c  The  tninutes  of  the  previoos  meeting 
being  read  and  confirmed,  the  President  then 
Orders  the  Secretary  to  summon  each  in  his 
tum  the  candidates  for  licences. 

Laird. — Div  ye  mean  to  say,  mon,  that  a 
laimed  body  o'  Breetons  wa'd  Sit  doon  to  a 
solemn  business  without  a  Wee  drappie  to  sos- 
üdn  fkiling  naturf 

DocTOR.— ^Tme,  as  you  are  alive,  therc  they 
sat  as  I  saw  them,  ary  as  one  of  the  bonea 
before  'em,  and  cold  as  the  wind  outside.  But 
take  a  correct  Tiew  of  our  Icamed  medidne 
men  from  the  sccne  Fm  about  to  give  : 

The  Secretary  passed  to  the  door  and  sum- 
moned  in  bis  usual  **  sweet  Irish  accent," — Mr. 
Seth  Obed.  Bramble  I  In  answer  to  this  snm- 
mons,  in  Walked  a  ponderous  nondescript  sort 
of  being,  by  bis  dress,  which  savoured  of  the 
divine,  seeming  to  implore  meivj ;  and  by  hia 
sleek,  plausible  physiognomy,  suggestine  cau- 
tion  to  the  Faculty  who  were  to  wei^  bis 
mcrita.  Last  hot  least,  the  age  of  the  candi* 
date  was  sufflcienüy  adranced  to  bespeak 
respect  fbr  bis  failings.  The  gentleman  candl- 
date  having  been  blandly  rootioned  to  hisawi^ 
the  leamed  Preadent  cafied  on  Dr.  Labermahn 
to  test  the  acquireroents  of  Hr,  Seih  Obed. 
Bramble  in  Latinity  and  Materia  Medica.] 

ExAMUnBR  |Labbrxahk.— Mr.  Bratoble  wiB 
you  be  kind  enough  to  translate  this  prescrip- 
tion: 

**  R.  Baccarom  Juniperi  contosaniin,  imcias 
duas. 

*'  A(]ua  fbnrentis  octarhnn» 

"Digerantur  yaso  claüso  in  loeo  cafi4o; 
CDhtar,  et  oolatar»  a^ioe. 
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**  PotassBB  acetatis  drabhinas  duas. 

*'  Aceti  Golcbici  dracfamas  tres. 

"Syrupi  Zingib  undam — MiSce. 

"  Sumatur  uncia  iertiis  quariisve  boris.^ 

StüDEüT. — Redpe,  receiye  Baccarum  Juni- 
pwy  of  the  JunSper  of  Bacchus  uncias  duas  two 
oonces.  Aqu»  fervexitis,  of  fervent  water 
octarium— — octari am tarium. 

ExAM iNBR. — ^Well,  air !  don't  you  remember 
what  octarium  is  ? 

Student. — It*8  a  long  (ime  sinco  I  was  to 
Böfaool,  sur,  and  I  guess  I  don*t  know  it,  but 
mj  sityation  is  embar^ssing.  If  I  only  had  my 
book  that's  at  home— — ** 

E^AMixER.-^I*U  excuse  your  naturally  slight 
forgetftdness— octarium  means  the  eighth  part 
— *  pint  You  See  the  prescripdon  be^ns 
with  Redpe,  now  which  of  the  Fs  in  **  recipi  '* 
issbort? 

Stüdbut. — The  last ! 

f  Fhis  was  more  than  the  grave  seniors  could 
Biiuid,  ktnd  I  was  nearlytumed  out  by  the 
polite  Secretary,  for  ungovemable  cachinna- 
tioDB,  my  risibility  passtng  due  bounds ;  when 
P^essoVReXy  looking  round  at  bis  colleagueSi 
gare  one  of  those  mischief-brewing  looks, 
pecaliar  to  himsel£  Dr.  Labermalin  having 
expressed  himself  satisfied,  the  President  re- 
quested  Dr.  Rex  to  carry  on  the  inquiry.] 

Dr.  Rex. — ^To  be  sure,  to  the  end  of  the 
cbapter.  Now  Mr.  Bramble.  The  leamed 
Examlner  has  just  heard  that  the  last  i  in 
recipe  is  short  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  this  Boa^  how  many  Fs  there  are  in 
•♦Recipe." 

Pb.  LABXRMAHK.^-'Mr.  President,  I  protest 
agUDst  the  interierenco  of  the  leamed  Profess- 
or, he  has  no  rieht  to  re-commence  an  exam- 
ination  which  is  concluded, — he  is  offensive, 
and  I  appeal  to  you,  sir,  to  enforce  the  regu- 
Iftlions  of  this  Board. 

PRBSiDfetfT.-^The  leamed  gentleman  is  cor- 
fect  Dr.  Rex  you  had  better  conline  yourself 
to  Vour  own  duties.  ^ 

[On  this  Dr.  Labermahn  rose  and  retreated 
towards  the  window,  leaving  bis  brother  to 
ootnmence  anew.] 

Prof.  Rex. — ^^1  mustsay,  slr,  that  asa  public 
oflioer,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  protect  hir 
Majesty's  subjects  fixmi  the  injury  which  mnst 
resült  nrom  pefmütlngignorant  men  to  practicw' 
■wdicine.  We  hare  lately  had  in  this  city  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  kind ;  I  shall  there- 
Ibre  particularly  request  you  to  infbrm  me 
what  the  sytnptoms  of  poisoning  by  arsenic 
ai^l 

SfüDBNT.— ^Thetaker,sometimebeibre,  seems 
to  ieel  partiklaruhhappy.  He-gets  by  hisself 
tod  is'flt  cheerfuMike  I  Well,  he  goes  on  more 
lönesome  änd  lonesoioe,  tili  at  last  he  takes 
UM  piien,  knaybe  in  Stoughton  bitter«,  or  if 
lie  k  a  teetotaller,  in  hottea,  ta'pr^vtnt  suspi 
^doD.  Soon  he  b^ns  to  heller  for  pain  in  bis 
hMe^  pteHUar  at  the  sorewbickkr  cordia, 


and  the  humble-licus,  and  if  he  dont  send  for 
the  doctor,  he  dies  afore  he  can  get  to  him. 

Prop.  Rjbx. — Beally,  sir,  you  do  your  school 
much  credit,  will  you  also  toll  us,  what  you 
would  feel  bound  in  conscience  to  do  with  the 
poor  oreature,  Whom  you  knmß — mark  you  I 
whom  YOU  Jcnew  had  taken  arsenic  ? 

SxuDBirr. — I  would  give  him  a  dose  of  copper 
to  makc  bim  throw  up,  and  some  strong  ootfee, 
bot  and  strong. 

Prop  Kex. — CJopper  I !  now,  what  form  of 
copper  would  you  use? 

Stüdest. — The  preparation  form— cuprum 
metaUicum,  ssade  by  Smith,  you  know. 

Prof.  Rbz. — ^Now,  sir,  I  must  have  a  straight 
answer  to  my  question — what,  »ir,  do  you 
mean  by  cuprum  metallicum ;  isitadeutoxide, 
a  protoxide,  or  an  oxide  that  you  mean  ? 

Student.-— (Z^i;in^  quite  blank  at  tks 
Freiident)  Yer  honor,  I  never  told  the  gentle^ 
man  anything  about  ox-hides  1 1  Its  the  mil — 

Prof.  Kex. — Now,  «r,  what  is  the  color  of 
sulphate  of  copper  ? 

Student. — 1  guess  it's  white ! 

Prof.  Rbx. — Ah!  I  thought  it  was  blue. 
Is  it  an  alkaloid  ? 

Student. — Of  course  it  is. 

Prof. — Pray,  sir,  what  is  an  alkaloid? 

Student. — An  aloohoKc  mixture. 

Prof*  Rbx. — Wou)dn*t  you  think  of  trying 
a  little  of  your  Juniper  of  Bacchus,  now  ? 

Student. — Oh  dear  no  t  You  know,  sir,  in 
our  school  we  are  told  that  gin-sling,  Inmidy- 
cock-taii,  and  such  likers  u^  positive  pizenous. 

[Professor  Rex  here  tumcd  to  the  President 
and  asked  him  whether  he  ever  heard  of 
*•  juniperi  baccarum  "  being  **brandy-cocktail.] 

President. — ^Brandy  be  hangudi  Did  he 
say  so  I*' 

[The  leamed  Examiner  was  now  suoceeded 
by  Professor  Hayrick,  who  addressed  the 
Student  as  foUows :] 

Prof.  Uayricx. — Well,  my  old  boy,  1  say, 
what  would  you  do,  with  a  child — a  little 
thing,  you  know — that  had  the — ^hang  iL 
you  know  what ! — Comes  on  in  the  iufcmal 
bot  weather  ?     £h,  old  Coriander  I 

Student. -^Yes,  sir,  the  summer  complaini 

Prof.  Hayrick.— Exactly,  now. 

Student.— l've  seen  some  ofthat  complaint 
and  1  knows  nothink  that  will  fix  it  right  off 
like  flour  ball,  and  a-a-a  little,  Tery  Kttle^ 
Hydrag.  cum.  cretur,  and — and — roobarb. 

Prof.  Hayrick. — Very  well,  now.  l  havn*t 
the  slightest  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that. 
yoüMl  do;  howerer,  We  will  come  to  that  bjr- 
and-bye,  after  my  old  fHend  here  (jerking  hü 
thumö  otet  hü  iJumlder,)  Dr.  Belmont  haa 
heard  what  you  know. 

[Thus  briefly  testing  the  knowled^  of  out 
Student,  he  rose  to  allow  Dr.  Belmont  to  take 
bis  place,  who  commenced :] 

Dr.  BELMONT.-^Yes,  Mr.  President,  t  am  not 
yet  satisfied  with  llr.  Brambles'  examina- 
tion,  as  to  as  it  has  gone ;  and  before  I  givt 
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my  vote,  I  must  test  the  ctndidates  acquire- 
ments  in  one  of  the  most  iroportant  depart- 
mcnts  with  wbich  the  physician  has  to  deal) 
TJz.,  the  stomach  1 

President. — Pshaw ! 

Du,  Belmont. — My  dear  sir.  Hunter,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Uunter,  has  termcd  the 
Stomach  the  8eat  of  uniterMl  tympathy^  and 
eir,  I  maintain,  it  is  of  pararaount  iim>ortance 
to  the  physician  to  know  how  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  this  organ :  not  only  should 
he  know  how  to  prepare,  the  most  delicate 
dishes,  but  he  should  be  **  well  up  "  in  the  anat- 
omy  ofanimalSf — ("  ComparatittV  inquired 
Prqfessor  i?«r,  mth  a  knowing  ttcinkle  qf  the 
tye^) — the  anatomy  of  animals  prcpared  for 
the  table,  and  also  be  able  to  dissect  them 
readily.  Mr.  Bramble — {conünned  the  learned 
Doctor  tuming  toicctrdt  the  Student,) — how 
would  you  proceed  in  amputating  the  leg  of  a 
goose? 

[A  poar  from  the  assembled  witnesses  fol- 
lowed  this  qucstion,  whicfa  was  instantly 
checked  by  the  President] 

STTDBNT.^D^ye  mean  to  ampitate  the  leg 
of  a  Ike  goose  ? 

[Another  a^ppressed  roar,  which  was  met 
by  a  mostinoignant  frown  from  the  President] 

Dr.  Belmont  (in  the  Jdndat  manner  por 
iihle^  (uif  to  encourage  the  Student.) — It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  physician  or  surgeon 
16  call  cd  upon  to  perform  any  Operation  on  the 
Kving  goose.  I  mean,  what  are  the  Steps  of 
the  Operation,  on  one  prepared  for  the  table  ? 

Student  {exidently  at  home) — The  fork 
should  be  insurtcd,  a  prong  on  each  side  of 
the  breast-bone,  or  stemum,  and  the  knifc 
passed  down  over  the  pecfralis  major,  the 
Upper  and  lower  extrcroities,  (wing  and  leg) 
are  ginVally  scpperated  from  the  trunk  at  one 
Btroke.  But  if  you  prefers  sepperating  the 
leg  alone , 

Dr.  Belmont, — No !  no !  I  see  you  under- 
Stand  the  principle.  Do  you  know  of  any  In- 
strument invented  to  facilitate  this  Operation  ? 
i.  Student. — Ycs ;  the  tcndon  scpperator. 

Dr.  Belmont.— Right  Were  this  most  in- 
Taluable  instrument  more  in  use  than  at  pre- 
scnt,  we  would  not  so  often  see  hysteria  in- 
duced  by  fowls  Coming  in  contact  with  new 
silk  dresses.*  Do  you  remember  the  inven- 
or^s  namc? 

Student. — {Pvzzled. ) 

Dr.  Belmont. — Nevermind ;  the  knowledge 
of  tbc  instrument  acquits  you  of  forgetfulness 
as  to  the  maker's  name.  What  important 
rulc  must  you  observe  with  referenco  to  the 
use  of  the  fork,  when  carving  a  goose  or  any 
other  fowl  ? 

Student.— The  fork,  as  I  told  you  before, 
should  be  stuck  in,  one  prong  on  each  «de  of 
the  brest-hone.    The  anterior  part  of  the  fork 


•  The  learaed   Doctor  has  evidemly  bccn  studyinff 
«oyer.— P.  1).  /  /    ä 


or  outside,  to  the  head,  and  the  tnterior,  or 
inside,  to  the  tail,  oe  eoecy,  sometbing  of 
the  bird,  and  then  you  knows,  sir,  you  cbn^t 
take  out  the  fork  tili  you  cut  it  all  up. 

[Dr.  Belmont  here  retired,  bis  quartcr  of  an 
hour  being  up,  and  Dr.  Stowell  commcAced 
bis  examination  on  Physiology.] 

Dr.  Stowell. — Now,  Mr.  Bramble,  what 
parts  of  the  goose  do  you  consider  the  most 
appropriate  for  a  delicate  stomach  f 

Student.— -The  liver,  sir ! 

Dr.  Stowelu — {Slortly,  a$  \f  ealling  to  ku 
mind  the  experimentt  of  Bemard,  and  the  ap- 
pearaneee  qf  Küman^e  liver  undir  the  fnieroe- 
eope.)-~Yas,  the  liver  certainly  is  wonderfuL 
Can  you  teil  me  of  any  means  rcsortcd  to  by 
lovers  of  this  luxury,  to  promote  its  growth 
or  size  during  the  life  of  the  bird,  and  is,  in 
an  analagous  State,  induced  in  man  from  a  simi- 
lar  cause  ? 

Student. — It  is  practised  by  some  who  naO 
their  feet  to  a  boanl,  like  this,  (patting  the 
table  with  hie  hand,)  the  goose^s  feet  I  mean, 
{hecontinued  howinp)  and  placing  them  beloro 
a  purty  warm  fire;  at  the  same  time  yoa 
must  feed  them  largely  with  food,  and  gtre 
them  lots  to  drink.  This  treatment  is  great 
for  gtTing  a  fellor  (gooee  he  meant)  a  greai 
liver. 

Dr.  Stowell.— You  have  answered  thus  ficr, 
though  on  your  language  I  can  hardly  com- 
pliment  you,  or  the  manner  in  which  you 
ezpress  yoursclf.  State  to  the  Board  the 
physiology  of  the  organ,  and  particolarly  with 
refercnce  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 

Student. — Sugar !  never  heard  tdl  of  such 
a  thing,  you  know,  sir !  Some  of  them  Engü^ 
and  French  know  a  mighty  deal  more  nor 
we  Gannucks. 

[The  rest  of  bis  answers  were  given  in  such  as 
ofi-hand,  easy,  nay,  cunning  manner,  shewing 
he  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  that 
the  assemblage,  principally  students,  could  n«t 
forbear  applauding  him.  Tills  tinbecoming 
praise,  Hke  the  laugh,  was  promptly  stopped 
by  the  learned  President,  who  pointed  out  to 
them  in  a  neat  and  well  tumed  ^eech  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct  "For,"  said 
he,  "  Gentleroen,  if  you  are  suffered  to  testify 
your  approbation  of  the  meritorious  answcp- 
mg  of  one  Student  you  roigbtbe  induced  to 
condemn  another  by  a  hiss,  which  would  bc 
vciT  unpleasant  for  the  unfortunate  Student 
and  for  this  board  to  hear.  Moreover,  gentle- 
men,  I  would  remind  you  that  it  is  w«,  not  fou^ 
who  are  the  judges  in  this  matter.''  Dr. 
Stowell  continued  ezamining  the  studert, 
Bramble,  for  some  time,  he  giving  correct 
prescriptions  for  making  tea  gruel,  nee  and 
barley  water,  souf»  frcmi  tiie  simple  lHt>th  to 
the  rieh  and  hi^ly  seasoned  beef-tea; 
and  in  "drinks"  he  was  quite  at  home,  appa- 
rently  forgetting  that  he  had  previoosly  sUted 
'*  his  schooi  '*  considered  "  such  Kckers  peil- 
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tive  pixenoua**  He  brewed  **£gg-nog,'' 
**Bnmdy-sm«»he8,*'  "  Punches,"  and  "  Cock- 
tÄÜs"  bythe  bundred  By-tbe-by,  m  tbcre 
is  a  litUejoke  attached  to  the  *' Cock-taUa,'' 
m  relate  it  On  being  asked  to  give  a  pre- 
•cription  to  prepare  a  **  Qin-Oock-twl,**  be 
wrote  aa  followß : — 

**  R.  Simpl  Syrup Jss. 

'  Sto-ton  Bitter. 3- j. 

GeDCT. .  ^. j.  88.  a  ^.  \j. 

Water. quant  suf 

Misce  per  swizzle-stick." 
To  be  foflowed  by  7  grs.  jalap  and  ooe  of 
caL   every    cightb  bour— donec  alTUS 
solata  Sit 


bene 


PaBsmENT. — Misce  per  swizsle-stick  I — By 
^wizzle-stick  t — ^Please  Mr.  Bramble  to  trana- 
lata  swisKle  stick  I 

fThis  was  too  mach;  the  leamed  Examiner, 
Br.  Stowell,  and  Professors  Rex  and  Hayrick 
burst  into  a  k>ud  guffaw,  joined  in  by  the 
-vrbole  room,  not  even  excepting  the  worthy 
8ecretAry,  who  appeared  in  a  grave  face  got 
up  expressly  for  the  occasion ;  even  the  Stu- 
dent, who  was  pcrspiring  as  if  he  had  taken 
a  dosen  **  Dovers,'*  relaxä  bis  face  into  a  grin. 
The  matter  was  explained  to  the  President  by 
a  dtagram  drawn  on  paper,  and  illustrated  by 
a  split  quill  tlirust  into  the  inkstand  and 
whiried  rapidly  about,  scattering  the  inky 
fluid  in  all  directions.  The  President  said, 
energencally,  **  Hang  me,  l  must  get  one  1" 

The  examination  being  conduded,  tbe  pttb- 
he  wer©  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  scene, 
howerer,  was  for  too  important  to  that  public 
to  be  lost  even  at  the  end,  so  looking  at  the 
doer  of  connnanication  between  a  neighbour- 
ing  ward  and  th«  room,  I  made  my  way  thi- 
ther  determined  to  hear,  if  I  could  not  see  the 
finale.  On  the  President  calling  to  order, 
the  Secretary  asked  the  first  Examiner  if  he 
had  made  up  bis  mind  as  to  tbe  fitness  of  tbe 
Oandidate. 

Dr.  Labskmahn. — Perfectly  fit 

PmuMMT. — Professor  Eex  are  yoa  satis- 
fiedf 

Pmf.  RBX.-rMr.  President, — I  protesi,  str, 
against  this  Board  granting  a  lioence  to  Mr. 
mifnble ;  yoH  have  witnessed,  sir,  the  gross 
ignorance  displayed  by  the  examined;  and 
ni  be  hatigcd  if  he  gets  bis  licence  through 
my  vote. 

Sufficient  Totcrs  were  found  however,  to 
^ranl  the  licence ;  and  Mr.  Seth  Obed.  Bramble 
was  tumed  into  a  live  Hcentiate.  But  I  be- 
lieve  Mr.  Bramble*s  passing  was  due  more  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  stomach  he  displaycd 
than  to  any  idea  be  had  of  medicine.  Of 
the  ktter  Im  was  in  my  esthnation  profotmdly 
ignoraiit. 

Major. — ^WaU,  I>octor,  yoa  bare  giren  us 
*  seone.  Bat  what  k  the  Laird  thinking 
a^Krat  f    He  looks  glum. 

Laixd.— I  pray  the  guid  Godmay  ha*  mcrcy 

TOL.  II.— II 


on  me,  and  when  this  puir  body  is  laid  on  a 
bed  o*  sickness,  that  yell  na*  let  come  neat 
me  ony  o*  ye*er  Canadian  licentiatea. 

DocTOR. — Judge  not  all  by  the  specimen  I 
have  shown  you.  On  the  contniry,  many  of 
the  students  passed  highly  brilliant  exami- 
nations;  examinations,  I  can  assure  you» 
Laird,  which  would  have  reflected  honor  on 
any  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  or  Physicians 
in  the  world. 

Major. — Bravo,  Doctorl  then  we  have  good 
schools  in  Canada. 

DocTOR.— GoodI  Why  not  Is  talent  lo- 
cated  in  any  one  spot  of  this  world?  Haa 
London,  because  it  is  the  Urgest  of  cities,  mora 
talented  men  than  any  other  city  ?  No  1  The 
only  reason  that  therc  are  more  men  of  talent 
(not  more  talented)  in  London  than  elsewherei 
is  simply  because  it  is  so  populous. 

Laird. — Ye'er  bot  Doctor  and  rarobling. 
But  teil  me  noo'  d'ye  think  the  method  o* 
examining  by  ye*er  board  is  riebt 

DocTOR. — Hardlv  proper.  It  Ls  wiong  tO 
admit  students.  What  do  most  of  these  know  f 
Besides  their  presence  is  embarrassing,  render^ 
ing  one,  if  nervous,  doubly  so.  Agiiin,  the  tiva 
voce  method,  though  easier  for  the  generality 
of  students,  is  not  so  for  all.  I  know  many  whO| 
if  thus  examined,  lose  all  command  of  word^ 
cannot  express  themselves,  but  stammer,  ana 
stutter,givingan  ideaof  deplorable  ignorance  (o 
tbe  looker  on ;  whereas  if  pens  and  paper  wer« 
placed  before  thera  with  written  or  printei 
questions,  the  s « me  men  would  pass  the  ordeal 
with  flying  oolora  I  shall  sujrgest  to  some  o^ 
the  members  of  tbe  Board  the  propriety  of 
allowmg  the  Student  to  choose  bis  own  style  of 
examination.  Exceptiuns  cannot  then,possibly, 
be  taken  against  the  exarainers,  (br,in  the  one 
ca8e,the  written  qnestions  and  answers  speak 
for  themselves;  in  the  other,  the  Faculty, 
who  ought  to  be  present,  can  hear  änd  judge 
of  the  qnestions  put  and  the  answers  given.* 

Major. — A  capital  idea  I  and  one  that  should 
bc  carried  out  I  incline,  however,  to  the 
päper  style  as  the  best,  for  when  a  man^s  worda 
are  down  in  black  and  white,  there's  no  gain- 
saying  them :  they  are,  ?f  wrong,  seif  condemn- 
atory,  if  right,  greatiy  to  bis  praise.  l  would, 
in  addition  to  tne  wntten  questions,  demand  a 
tiva  voee  examination  on  bis  answers.  Tt 
would  test  bis  knowledge  most  thoroughly, 
and  a  thesis«  doctor,  Vd  have  a  thesis. 

Laird.— Hoot  Majori  ye'er  as  crackcd  as 
the  Doctor  himsel*  on  these  points.    TU  e'en 


•  Would  It  not  be  bctter,  wiih  th«  ww  of  preveniinn 
niMy  examiiMfra  aiid  «»ther«  fntm  coniUig  iiilo  the  exarm- 
nalinn  roora.  erammed  oii  one  p«riicul»r  hmiich.  to  »Homt 
that  they  had  noi  altogether  forgotten  all  they  had  learned 
at  »duMtl,  and  pred  spoMed  to  pitick  a  mudent  peradrentora 
b^ur  yp  than  ihem«elve«  on  all  oiher  suljeeti.  to  adopl  Sie 
foUowinff  plan :— Thal  i«  to  lay*— tbe  President  to  write 
on  a  dozen  or  more  acrolls  of  paper.  such  suUJeciA  as 
may.  to  hit  nvrn  mind,  apfwar  mnst  emeniial  for  quall- 
6cation  to  practiae  tbe  vartoas  hranchea  of  medicuie.«-- 
these  aeroU«  tu  be  drawn  by  balint,  by  tbe  < 
oalled  upoa  by  the  President.— P.  D. 
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mak'  a  resolution  that  nae  mair  shop  is  to  be 
brocht  here.  Ttn  tired  o*  ve'er  medical  stuff, 
»nd  shall  tremble  at  the  sight  o'  a  pheesician 
for  the  next  month,  besidcs  it*s  no  interesting 
generallj, — it*s  too  local. 

I  )ocroR. — Local,  what  do  you  mcan,  Laird, 
is  that  exanünation  of  no  more  than  local  im- 
portance,  which  is  to  send  life  or  dcath  through- 
out  ihe  length  and  breadth  of  the  Provinze. 
Do  you  consider  it  of  no  importance,  whether 
a  qiiack, — sorae  Ignorant  pretcnder,  perhaps, 
or  a  competunt  pcrson,  who  has  really  studied, 
attend  you,  when  laid  on  a  bed  of  suflfering 
In  Short,  do  you  raake  no  difference  between 
ignorance  and  nkiU  ? 

Lxuw. — Eh,  man,  haud  yer  gab.  T  want 
na  mair  o'  your  clavera.  What  hae  ye  been 
reading  in  the  hii'k  lino,  Mnjor? 

Major. —  VilUt%  by  Currer  Bell,  author  of 
Jane  Eyre  and  Shirley, 

DocTOR. — T  was  not  so  well  pleased  with 
Villette  as  either  of  her  former  works,  yet  it 
is  an  ezceedingly  clever  book,  and  not  with- 
Standing  all  its  faults,  well  wortli  a  careful 
perusal. 

Laird.— Fi//e/^  is  ane  of  yc'er  streng  minded 
wonien  I  suppoae. 

Major. — Wrong  Laird,  Villette  is  the  naine  of 
•  town  in  France,  where  Lucy  Snowe,  after  Betting 
out  on  a  Quizotic  expedition,  is  emplojed  as 
Siiglidh  govcniens  in  Madame  Beck*8  estabtish- 
ment.  She  is  a  stron^  minded  character  aod  Imt- 
lles  through  Kfe  manfuUy. 

DocTOR. — Currer  Bell  has  certa^nly  delineaied 
a  new  phaae  in  woman ;  to  her  alone  is  doe  the 
credit  {^)  of  picturing  the  teuder,  delicate,  refiiied, 
•enititive  fcmale  with  the  mind,  power  and  energy 
of  man.  I  will  not  say  that  these  traits  of  charac- 
ter ^re  inconipatible,  but  thev  strike  the  reader 
as  odd,  especially  as  she  represents  one  of  her 
male  personages,  M.  Paul,  asa  man  thoagh  highly 
energetic,  yet  endowed  with  a  nervous  leHr  or 
inoilestv  which  render»  hiiuincapableofdeclaring 
to  the  woman  he  loves,  bis  pas^ion.  This  may  be 
true,  lita-like,  in  certain  instances,  but  tbey  are 
oxceptions  to  the  seneral  ruie. 

Lairo. — Were  Mrs.  Currer  Bell  to  Tisit  our 
repiitilioan  neighbors  she  wad  oe  hailed  wi'  chee» 
frae  the  ^'^Woman's  Rights  Conrention/'  and 
elecied  PresfidenteM  forthwith. 

Major.  —And  ri^ht  worthily  would  she  fill  the 
eha»f,  if  one  may  judge  froni  her  works.  Bv  the 
w<iv.  P«>ctor,  what  tlioiight  Toa  of  PauHna   Hone. 

ÖocToa.— WhatI  Tho  little  girl  who,  befbre 
•he  eoald  speak  plain— just  able  to  todd  e — 
had  at  that  early  age  the  galt  of  a  yonng  lady  of 
twentT  and  the  ideas  of  a  roatron !  Why,  she  was 
a  cnriomty,  a  Iwmt  natwra. 

Major.—!  confess  I  liked  her,  she  was  a  good 
little  creatnre,  as  innocent  and  guileless  as  an 
an^el,  — fully  equal  in  conceptlon,  in  my  oplnion, 
if  not  supenor  to  Fenella,  or  little  Eva  in  Unde 
Tom. 

DocTOR.— Little  Eva  Is  a  fairer  ereation  to  con- 
trast  her  with  than  Fenella,  who  was  certainly 
not  a  loreaUe  chiM,  but  eTon  Era,  who  by  the 
wsy  is  borrowed  from  Mra.  Sherwood's  tale  of 
*' Henry  and  bis  bearer,**  and  is  but  Henry  with 


a  frock  on — is  not  a  natural  child.  I  really  think 
that  the  time  b  lost  which  is  spent  in  producing 
these  ideal  characters.  I  do  not  wonder,  how- 
erer,  at  your  t>eing  strnck  with  Panlina,  aa  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  you  read  norels  for  amosement; 
but  I  like  to  critically  ezumine  the  charactera — 
weigh  all  their  merits  and  passions,  endeavoring 
to  trace  in  all  their  actions  and  oon Yersations  some 
trait  likely  to  be  (onnd  in  the  living  luodeU  and 
conftistent  with  the  character  they  are  intended 
to  represent.    In  fact,  I  dissect  them. 

Major  — And  so  you  think  Polly  Hone  an  an> 
natural  character  ? 

DocTOR.— Truly,  I  do.  Were  I  to  meet  such 
a  one  I  would  reirard  her  as  a  phvsiolosrical  phe- 
nomenon,  wortby  of  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 
Howerer,  when  grown  up  she  becomes  more 
natural  and  I  like  her  better,  though  she  oeca- 
Sfonally  appears  rather  matronly, — for  instanee, 
overhearing  Graham  speaking  of  her  as  a  chUd. 
she  repties  with  dignity,  **I  am  a  person  of 
seventeen  !*'  I  think  Dr.  John  and  GincTra  Fan- 
shawe  the  best  pictures,  they  are  both  adrairably 
drawn,  their  deatinies  dearly  fore-shadowod  ia 
their  characters. 

Major— I  sunpose  I  must  agree  with  you; 
howerer,  I  also  have  a  amall  fiiult  to  .find,  and 
that  is,  the  introduction  of  the  supematurrfL  No 
matter  how  pUusibly  the  appearancea  may  be 
accounted  for,  still  it  is  nothing  more  than  clap- 
trap.  I  haTe  no  objections  to  a  good  ehoat  story 
or  fairy  tale,  yet  in  a  modern  norel  it  is  both  un- 
callcd  and  unlooked  for. 

Lairo -Ghaists,  mon,  read  the  scene.  Whea 
a  lad,  I  thocht  the  ''Mysteries  o'  tTdolpbo*'  a 
malst  interesting  buik. 

Major — Miss  Snowe  has  received  a  letter  hom. 
Grahame,  and  retires  after  nightfiüi  to  the  garre^ 
in  Order  to  read  iL    (Read».) 

**  Dr.  John  had  written  to  me  at  length  ;  ha 
had  written  to  me  with  pleasnre ;  he  had  writtea 
in  benignant  mood,  dwelling  with  sunny  satisfii^ 
tion  on  scenes  that  had  passed  before  hia  eyes 
and  minc— on  places  we  had  YisKed  togeihcr— oa 
conrersations  we  had  held  on  all  tlie  suhject- 
matter— In  short.  of  tlie  last  few  balcyon  weeks. 

, This  present  moment  had  no  palii, 

no  blot,  no  want ;  ^11,  pure,  perfeot — it  deeply 
blessed  me.  A  paasing  seraph  seemed  to  hare 
rested  beside  me,  ]ean«»d  towards  my  beert,  and 
repoHed  on  its  throb  a  softening,  coolhig,  heaÜng^ 
hallowing  wing. 

^*  Are  there  wicked  things,  not  human.  whiHi 
enry  human  bliss?  Are  there  evil  influencet 
hauiithig  the  air,  and  poisoning  itfor  man  f  What 
was  near  me  f 

**Somethingin  that  vaat,  solitary  garret  soonded 
strangcly.  Most  surely  and  cerfainly  I  heard,  aa 
it  seenied,  a  stealthy  foot  on  that  fioor,  a  wrt  of 
gliding  out  frora  the  direct^  of  the  black  recesi 
haunted  by  the  milefawr-.r  wioaks.  I  tamed ;  ray 
light  was  diro  ;  the  i(>'>m  was  long ;  bot,  as  I  Kre, 
I  saw  in  the  nriddle  of  that  ghostly  chanher  a 
llgnre  all  black  or  white ;  the  tSart»  strait,  narrow^ 
bhick ;  the  head  bandaged«  Teiled,  white. 

^Say  what  yo«  wül,  reader;  teil  ne  I  was 
nerfout  or  mad ;  aSna  that  I  was  unsettlod  hj 
the  excitement  of  tliat  letter:  deelare  that  I 
dreamed ;  thfai  I  tow— I  saw  there— io  that  ioob 
that  night— an  Image  like— a  am  C 
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**  I  cried  not ;  I  aickened.  Had  the  nhape  ap- 
pvoaehed  rae  I  might  have  swooned.  It  receded ; 
I  made  for  the  door.  How  I  de«K:ended  all  the 
atairs  I  kfio«r  not.  By  Instlnct  I  shnnned  the  re- 
fectory,  and  ahaped  mj  coarse  to  madame's  sit- 
ting-room.    I  bursi  in." 

After  informing  tf  adame  Beck  and  some  male 
IHenda  who  were  with  her,  tbat  **  there  was 
•omething  in  the  graniere,"  «he  suddenly  recoU 
lects  ahe  has  left  the  letter.  Hastening  back,  ac- 
companied  by  Madame  and  friends,  shc  finds  the 
garret  dark  and  the  letter  gone. 

Laird — ril  read  the  bulk.  I  say,  Major,  did 
ye  hear  that  I  brought  in  to  our  freend,  Mac- 
lear,  a  wheen  magnum  bonnm  marrow-fat  peas 
for  aeed,  and  he  made  me  put  thia  bit  buik  in  my 
pouch  by  way  of  acknowledgement.  Hae  ony  o* 
ye  read  it?  It  is  entitled,  "  The  DeanU  Daughter  ; 
9T  the  Daye  we  live  in^*^  and  ia  written  oy  Mra. 
Gore.  I  have  often  heard  teil  o'  the  leddy,  but 
nerer  peraaed  ony  o*  her  productiona.  Her  name 
aye  makea  me  grew,  reminding  me  of  a  toaa  I 
once  got  frae  a  demented  buli  at  Heirose  fair! 

Majoa.— Yoa  will  find  the  bibtiopole^a  gift 
worth  the  trouble  of  cntting  up.  I  use  the  ez- 
preeaion  in  reference  to  the  pages  thereof,  and 
not  to  ita  Contents.  Thoagh  containing  little  that 
■aTourt  of  genitia,  the  Deane  Daughter  ezhibita 
•  good  deal  of  cleTerneaa,  aud  abounda  with  cor- 
rect  Sketches  of  Bugliah  iashionable  Itfe. 

DocTOR. — When  you  hare  read  one  of  mother 
X3oi(a*s  «tories  -ye»  have  a  pretty  «otMot-  iii kUag> 
of  the  whole  of  her  literary  family.  Madam  ia  a 
member  of  the  ha^t  ton  by  birth  and  connection, 
bat  being  a  trifte  out  at  the  elbowa  is  constrained 
to  engender  noreh  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  demanda  of  her  grocer  and  silk  mercer. 
Heace  the  truthAilneaa  of  her  portratturea  of  the 
arUtocracy ;  and  hence,  ükewLie,  the  wipes  which 
erer  and  anon  she  compliments  them  with. 
Eridentiy  she  ia  riUd  that  ahe  ahould  be  obiiged 
to  depend  upon  her  braius  for  the  8U.4tentation  of 
her  atomach,  and  rents  her  chagrin  apon  her 
more  highly  favoured  compeers. 

Lairo.— That>  just  the  way  o*  corrupt  human 
naiarel  Tramp  upon  a  eat*s  tail  in  a  crowd, 
and  the  apit-fire  wiU  fasten  its  talona  upon  the  leg 
<^  the  victim  nexi  her,  eren  though  it  ehance 
to  be  her  best  freend ! 

DooroR. — Mn.  Gore  famiahea  a  practical  de- 
■Hmatration  of  the  fact,  tliat  little  more  than  a 
habtt  of  oh-ienration,  and  -aometMftg-to  -obaerre 
mre  requielte  in  order  to  produee  a  readable 
•eoond-rate  flction.  I  defy  you  to  find  in  the 
Tolume  under  notice  a  aingle  paaaage  which  will 
•tand  qnoting—it  lacks  wit,  fancy,  and  inrention, 
«ud  yet  yo\i  are  enticed  to  read  on  tili  you  cast 
AQchor  at  finie  without  baring  dislocated  your 
jawa  by  yawning. 

Major.— Old  S%ro  Johnson  once  ohserred  that 
if  the  mof t  ordinäre  cadet  of  Adam*a  family  re- 
corded  the  daily  occurrences  of  his  unerentful  life, 
the  book  would  be  readable,  simply  because  it 
«oald  not  fsil  to  contain  many  thinga  harmonizing 
with  the  experieooe  of  the  reader.  This  ia  the 
•eeret  of  Mrs.  Gore's  snceess — the  sole  secret  I 

■Mf  SAT. 

LaiiiD.^-Being  b«t  a  plün  fiumer  bodie,  I  am 
Wate  to  eontradiot  Oollege-Ieamed  pttn^ta,  bat  it 
ürikes  me  that  y«  ha?«  «üd  enoogh  lo  ahow  that 


Mra.  Gk>re,  ifdevoidofgenius,  poaseases  something 
which  is  a  tolerably  gwyl  Imitation  thereof.  What 
ia  it  that  constitutea  the  leading  charm  of  Defoe  and 
Hogarth  ?  Simply  the  faculty  which  they  poasea« 
o'  bringing  ordinary  thinga —thinga  that  are  for* 
gathered  wich  ereryhourofthedayon  thia  world*» 
high  way,  plainly  before  the  minda  of  the  million ! 
If  the  root  of  the  matter  were  aa  ahallow  as  y» 
wouid  have  it  to  be,  we  wal  hae  mair  Robin- 
son Gru^soes,  and  lUkeV  ProgreMea  to  the  fore, 
but  I  trow  that  Diogenea  would  get  many  a  weary 
tramp  with  hia  booit  ere  he  would  light  upon  the 
marrowa  of  these  immortal  productiona  I  Na,  na 
neighboura — the  authoresa of  The  Dean»  daugh' 
ter^  oven  by  your  ain  qhowiiig,  canna  be  the  ama' 
beer  ye  would  fain  represent  her.  That  glorious 
auld  anti-tee-total  heathen,  Horace, — with  whos« 
writings  I  am  familiär  ihrough  puir  Kit  Smart's 
translatton^-obaerved  **  U^e  a  fa»hiovA  thing  to 
de»eribe  trißing  matter ecorrectfr/" — and  it  was  a 
true  remark  of  dafl  Jock  o*  Kil  wmning  that  *^  eonu 
mon  »enne  toan  na*  euch  a  common  thing,  m  eonu 
monfolk  supposedP' 

DocroR. — Our  agricultoral  chum  is  getting  pro« 
found  in  hia  declining  yeara!  I  suspect  Laird 
you  hare  been  taking  a  dram  of  metaphysics  be- 
fore yoar  sowan's  thia  morning  I  Why  we  shal^ 
find  you  gaxettea,  some  of  theae  flne  forenoons  *o 
the  moral  philosophy  and  Beilee  Lettre»  chair  of 
the  Streetaville  Univeraity ! 

Laird — Hoot  awa*  with  your  üniversity  ohair^  t 
Such  berths  are  far  too  uncertain,  Jioo-aidays,  for 
ony  man  to  accept  who  can  earn  bis  bit  and  sup 
by  chapping  staoes,  or  aelling  spunks! 

M^JOR. — I  comipehd  to  your  attention  a  rery 
modest  and  gracefiil  little  brochure,  recently  isaaed 
by  the  Harpers,  called,  " The  Bourbon  Prinoe** 
It  ia  a  simple,  unadorned  narrative  of  the  anlTeringa 
and  death  of  the  Royal  Dauphin,  who  de  jwr0 
thongh  not  defacto^  was  Louis  XVII  of  France. 

Laird. — I  thought  that  this  puir  lad  had  escaped 
the  fangs  of  his  infernal  tormentors,  and  had  cast 
up  the  other  day  as  a  aober  Yankee  Mesa  John. 

Major. — That  atory  turna  out  to  be  all  fndge^ 
and  fiddleaticka!  Mr.  Williame  haa  about  the 
aame  pretenaiona  to  be  called  a  tohale  as  a  dolphin  f 
DocTOR. — From  the  very  flrat  the  tale  had  an 
intensely  fiehg  odour,  and  a  pe-«t;lent  twang  of 
Woody  uutmoga!  Tou  aaid  that  Harpera*  nar* 
ration  was  well  drawn  up  ? 

Major. — I  hare  revi  nothing  for  many  a  long 
day- which  has  so  det*ply  "  stirred  >roy  heart.—  Th# 
Compiler  by  aroidingevery  attempt  at  fine  writing 
and  embellishment^  and  confining  himself  relip 
giously  to  a  pkin  detail  of  facta,  haa  produced  ^ 
picture  which  the  moat  kiln-dried  Stoic  could  not 
contemplate  with  dry  eyea.  Bearded  man,  thou^ 
I  be,  I  am  not  aahamed  to  confb.«»  that  the  atory 
ofthat  gen  tlechild'a  miaeriea  eauaed  me  to  moiatea 
a  brace  of  cambric  handkerchiefa,  as  Mrs.  Grundy 
and  the  laundress  of  the  Shanty  can  both  mako 
affidavit  to,  if  neceasary. 

DocTOR. — Bnough  aaid !  These  same  handke»» 
Chiefs  are  worth  a  page  of  criticism  I 

Laird.— If  ye  have  a  minute  or  twa  to  spare» 
I  would  faln  read  to  you  a  qaeer  Irish  story*^ 
written  by  a  dominie  in  our  Township.  He  Is  » 
nattve  of  Cork,  and  I  tak*  a  special  interest  iik 
him,  because,  on  a  stipend  of  sixty-fire  poaii<|p 
per  annom,  he  is  bringiag  up  a  family  oC  ttrent^eft 
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«Oft*  ehildren,  in  **  decmetf  and  order,^  as  the 
i&spired  Ayrrtiire  gaoffor  halb  it  I 

Major. — We  are  aU  attention. 

Laird. — JoBt  let  me  clear  my  speca,  and  tak* 
m  tooibfu*  of—* we'U  no'  say  what — ^to  dialodge  the 
#ob-webs  frae  mj  craig!  Noo,  theo,  **l^%d  ut 
^kmr  hf$^**  as  Mark  Anthony  aaid  a(  the  wake  o* 

TBB  BLACKSmTH  AHD  HABOüN. 
I. 

I  ting  a  man — no  man  of  arms  was  he, 

Ko  sighing  Dämon  to  bis  Phyllis  true ; 
lly  theme  is  not  of  loTe  or  chivalrj,  , 

But  of  a  blackemith,  'yclept  John  Carlew. 
Eis  father  was — but  that  has  nought  to  do 

With  this  our  story,  so  weHl  let  it  pass. 
fhat  he  vta»  born,  is  qoite  enuugh  for  jon 

Mine  honest  rt;ader, — so  pray  Charge  yoor  glass. 
l'd  Hke  to  baye  your  spirits  above  zero 

Before  I  introiduce  you  to  my  bero  I 

BooTOR.— What  would  Father  MaUhew  bare 
•aid  to  that  episodical  advice? 

Laird.— Haud  your  tongne  maiit  and  let  a  bodie 
tfMdon: 

II. 
John  was  an  Irishman — most  modern  bards 

Would  here  digress  into  a  dissertation 
Ob  Erin's   wrongs — and  spend  some  tbonsand 
words 

On  that  etemal  theme— emandpation. 
AXi  this  I  leaTe  to  those  who  nilo  the  nation, 

Whütber  in  bar-room  or  in  PuHiament, 
And  will  at  once  proceed  with  my  narration, 

The  Muse  her  aid  most  klndly  having  lenL 
fbr,  thougb  soraewhat  ^guinst  mle,  I  asked  that  aid 

Ere  I  my  pen  upon  Uie  paper  laid ! 

Major. — I  hugely  approTe  of  the  course  por- 
«aed  in  this  instance,  by  the  Milesian  birch-flour- 
Ishur  I  Nothing  can  be  more  teazing  and  imper- 
tinent than  for  a  great  hulking  poetaster  to  be  in- 
Toking  the  Nine,  when  he  shomd  be  attending  to 
ibe  matter  in  band. 

Laird. — I  teil  you  what  it  is,  Crabtree,— if  ye 
•^inna  resenre  your  comments  tili  I  am  done,  sorra 
anither  line  wUl  you  "get  frae  mo ! 

Major. — I  sit  correctedl  Perge  good,  but 
4»Terly  crusty,  agriculturalist. 

Laird. — Y e  wad  mak  a  saint  crusty  t 


^nr  bero  nerer  thought  about  to-morrow; 

Witb  him  reflecUon  rarely  was  a  guest ; 
As  long  as  he  could  beg,  or  steal,  or  borrow, 

Eis  nealth,  with  working  hard,he  nerer  stressM, 

Botaye  the  bottle  lovingly  caress*d ; 
And  'drank,  and  Joked,  and  sung  from  mom  tili 

night: 
^e  rising  sun  saw  him  go  fbrth,  the  rest- 

Al  moon  con^oyed  him  bome  witb  her  chastie 
light. 
<0f  work  or  want,  be  neTsr  thought  at  all 
tJntil  bb  score  grew  large,  and  credit  smallt 

!▼• 
ThM  ftowüed  mlne  bost^  aad  b«rr«d  tbe  hottel 
door 
When  he  cpproadied,  and  grimly  «poke  of  law, 
lind  Jails,  and  sherilT-offieers  ;*-iio  mere 
Tbe  Ibaniag  greybeaid  waiting  him  he  mm. 


A  beaTy  sigh,  imprniiM,  be  dfd  draw. 
And  then  to  Hsdes  dooroed  tbe  churl*spooreyei^ 
Swore  by  bis  fist  he'd  fight  him  for  a  straw, 

And  tben  eore  parobed  with  tbirst  to  bed  b« 
hies. 
That  night,  at  balf-past  twelre,  in  the  roof 
The  Fiead  came— John  twigg'd  bim  by  bis  faoef  | 

DocroR. — A   most  opportune  moment  lor  a 
trade/ 
Laird. — Shut  up  I 


'*How  are  yoo,  Jobnt"  qaotb  he.    '«Pm  mid- 
dling  weUl" 
Repliiä  our  bero—**  Hope  your  Honoor's  so? 
**  If  not  too  proud  to  drink  with  a  poor  swell, 
"  1  hope  you  11  take  a  drop  before  yeez  gof' 
Old  Clooty  sbook  bis  soonoe— **  Before  oock« 
crow 
**  I  must  be  far  from  this,  beyond  the  sea, 
**  But  list  whilst  I  a  small  propoeal  sbow 
**  If  wben  seTen  years  are  passed  yoall  go  witk 
me; 
**  During  that  Urne  PlI  let  you  bare  your  fifl 
**0f  drink!"    **Long  Uto  your  BeY*raiia^ 
tiiattwim*" 

n. 
Ere  this  I  should  htfre  sung,  how  John,  od«  day 

Did  shoe  an  old  monk's  nag,  and  waidng  stooi 
To  get  bis  fee.     **  My  son.*'  the  priest  did  say, 
"  Silver  or  gold  I  have  not,  by  tbe  rood. 
**Kay,  frown  not!- 1  wiH  tip  you  wbat^  m 
good: 
**Three  wfebe^-^wbat  you  pleaso-^come,  speafe 

Jour  mind ; 
y  name's  Saint  Pfttrick,"— b«re  Jobn  }nm- 
bly  bowed. 
*•  Pm  snre  your  worsbip's  glory  is  too  kind — 
'*  May  tbey  who  grasp  this  bammer — *tU  prine 

stufT— 
**  Woi<k  on  Uke  blases  tfll  I  cry,  enougb  t** 

TII. 

*«  Oranted  !*'  quoth    Patrick.    ««BeeoMfly,"  saSd 
John, 
**  Your  Eighneassees  this  two<armed  aizy  ^aii^ 
**  May  be  who  sits  on  it  be  kept  tbereon 
**  As  1ong*B  I  plaae,  tboi^k  he  shoold  «ritha 

and  tear 
«*  Like  my  oold  buD-dbg,  bearded  in  hiakir!'' 
**Yott  bare  yoor  widil— What  nextt    Goasi 

quickly  speakit. 
*'  Tbe  sun  has  set—I'n  too  long  here,  I  ewear  I* 
Criee  Jobn—**  When  I  put  rooney  in  my  poaka^ 
**Unti]  I  say  *  Comeimtr  may  it  there  sUy !" 
The  Saint  be  winked,  and  slowly  rode  away. 

BocTOR. — Craring  youi^pardon,  Bofuit»  Bratt^ 
why  did  not  your  TUicanic  mend  crare  for  an  im- 
limited  supply  of  lush  ? 

Laird.— Wba  can  teül  Msybe  he  kenned 
that  the  honest  man  had  taken  the  fMge^  and 
that,  consequently,  the  grog,  Coming  friie  t&c  a 
quarter,  would  be  overly  strong  of  the  wafier.  Mt 
let  me  gang  on : — 

Till. 

John  spent  tbe  seren  years  in  rarest  bliss; 

E«  drtttk  from  matina  tili  tbe  ^ 
Bot  floatlBg  is  aU  haauu  happiaeü, 

And  th»«adda7aatiiara«BdatlaDgth»«ral 
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**  Come,"  qnotb  Mahoan,  '*  be  smart,  there,eoine 
»long, 
•*  Fve  muoh  to  do  I**    "  Be  Msy,  now,  my  dear  I 

**  I  oan*t  eonceire  jou  are  80  very  throng, 
*•  TW  be  with  you  directly,  nerer  fear : 

**  Take  up  this  hammer — tbere's  a  good  aoul 
— do, 
"  And  bear  a  band  to  finisb  tbis  borae-shoe  I** 

IX. 

Kick  fortbwitb  bared  bis  braway  birsute  arm. 
And,  lUUe  dreamiog  of  (be  treacbery, 

He  bttuged  away  tili  be  waa  preciona  warm, 
And  widhed  to  rest  bimselt     Ob  misery ! 
lie  could  not  balt !     His  Umb  did  quickly  fly 
As  if  ten  tbouaand  of  bis  imps  did  puU. 

To  laugb  it  off  he  tried,  but  secretly 

Exclaimed,  **  By  Jove  I  am  a  verdani  Cool  t 

^  A  good  joke  tbis ! — but  stop  it,  now  Garlew ! 

**My  bones    are  breaking!  Stop  Jobo,  stop, — 
praydor 

K. 

In  rain  be  yelled.    Jobn  stood  witb  bitter  grin. 
His  thumb  on  nose,  and  criod — **  Encore  my 
dear! 
*'  I  did  not  tbink  sucb  pitb  bad  been  witbin 

**  Yonr  sooty  hide !  Work  on,  and  nerer  fear  I 
**  Tou'll  make  a  fkmoos  bUcksmitb  in  a  year!* 
**  Nothing   Uke   practice  1 — Here   tbe   victlm 
cried — 
**  Take  seven  years  more — and  cease  your  pester- 
ing  jeerl" 
Tbe  noisy  spell  was  instantly  uotied. 
Mahoun  said  not,  good  by,  but  in  a  blast 
Of  bail  4nd  tbunder  from  tbe  smithy  passed! 

Major. — I  mucb  wonder  tbat  after  sucb  provo- 
^eation  he  did  not  carry  away  tbe  gable  of  tbe  build- 
ing  with  bim ! 

Lairo.— Listen  to  the  rest  of  tbe  ballad,  if  ye 
eaa  keep  frae  bearing  yoarsel'  speaking  sae  langl 

XI. 

These  seren  years  flew  swifler  tban  the  last 

And  piiactu:il  to  a  seconJ  stood  Mahoun. 
**  Sarely"  quoth  John,  **  tbe  time  is  not  yet  pas- 
sed— 

"  I  d  bet  a  pint,  your  Worship  is  too  soon— 
**  But  since  you  say  so,  why  this  afternoon 

"  Vm  ready  to  go  wid  you— here's  a  chair, 
"Sit  down  your  grace — aure   tbat's   a   trlfling 
boon! — 

**  Till  [  a  bottle  and  a  crust  prepare 
•*To  corafort  us  upon  ihe  road."    The  D— 1 
Complied,  because  at  times  he  can  be  dvil ! 

XII. 

Wben  Jobn  saw  this  he  chuckled  in  his  sleeve, 
*•  Best  there,  ould  bück  !**    **  What's  tbat,'*  cried 

Nick,  "you  say?" 
Quoth  John,  "Althougb  to  pain  you  mucb  I 
griene, 

•*  Tin  thinking  I  wont  budge  wid  you  to-day  ; 

"  So  just  dirart  yourself  as  best  you  may  !** 
Tbe  guird  one  smeird  a  rat,  aud  strove  to  rise, 

But  sore  against  bis  erain  was  forced  to  stay ; 
At  whioh  he  foamed.  and  fire  flasbedfrom  his  eyes, 

He  banned  oor  bero,  and  he  banned  S(.  Peter, 

In  oatbs  which  will  not  fall  iuto  our  metre ! 

DocTOR— Why  not  atiathematize  St.  Patrick, 
wbo  was  tbe  cause  of  all  this  coli  and  potber? 


Laird — ^There  might  bae  been  rea$on  in  whai 
ye  say,but  it  wad*na  haeconvened  witb  the  rAym^«^ 

XIII. 

Suppoee  John  free  again  witb  seven  years  mor«^ 

And  these  dispereml  Hke  vapour  in  the  blast. 
Homie  this  time  would  darkeu  not  his  door, 

But  oalled  bim  out,  and  off  with  him  did  haste. 
O'er  hill,  and  piain,  and  Talley  quick  they  passed, 
The  Fiend  was  sulky,  so  be  woukl  not  speak. 

He  had  determin'ed  not  a  word  to  waste 
On  such  a  knave.  But  then  John  looked  so  meek, 
Told  stories  and  sung  songs  with  so  mucb  art, 
Tbat,  in  tbe  end,  he  gained  the  Foul  Tfaief  s  hcaii. 


**  Your  honor,  as  !  bear,  can  change  yonr  shape 

"To  what  you  plaze!**    "True,"  quoth  oU 
Harry,  "truel" 
And  then  he  seemed  a  lion,  and  an  ape. 

An  eagle,  jaekdaw,  hedgebog,  and  sea-mew. 
"  But  ne*er  can  I  beliere,"  quoth  John,  *•  tbat  yo« 

Oan  coin  yourself  to  casb.    Sure  you  oannot  1*^ 
"  Look  here,  j-oudoubter!**  And  forthwith  he  flev 

Into  bis  band  a  bright,  new-minted  groat! 
The  blacksmith  pouched  bis  plunder  in  a  jifiy. 
And  sought  bis  native  cabm  by  the  Liffey ! 


Brief  now  our  tale.    John  kept  tbe  i 

Till  from  his  covenant  he  was  set  free. 
He  was  to  bare  as  much  as  b  3  could  quafE^ 

And  all  life  long  remain  at  Uberty. 
And  though  sore  nettled  was  Mahoun,  yet  be 

Was  glad,  alone,  to  seek  his  den  again, 
Tbe  blacksmith  spent  his  days  in  revelry, 

And  wbilst  the  breath  was  in  him  swilleid  amaia. 
I  had  a  moral— something  *bout  a  sot-* 
But  wbioh,  unluckily,  I  hare  Cbrgot! 

Major.— 'There  is  somethlng  mlgbtily  conve- 
nient,  at  times,  in  a  short  memory !  I  would  de^ 
JE^p  biiuseli  to  draw  a  practical  conclusion  from 
the  veritable  legend  which  has  just  been  recited 
in  our  hearing.  As  I  am  an  aquarian  at  prescnt^ 
I  dedicatc  this  cheroot  to  the  prosperity  of  th» 
Laird's  poetical  pedagogue !  May  he  soon  obtda 
promotion  commensurate  to  his  ahilities,  and  tb» 
patriarchal  number  of  bis  olive  brauches  I 

Laird.— I  thank  you,  Gullpepper,  in  the  namo; 
of  the  Hibernian  Squeers.  Wben  you  mak*  oot- 
your  lang  threatened  yisit  to  Bonnie-braet^  I  mnsi 
get  him  up  to  meet  you,  or  may  be  Dl  bring  hiqi 
to  the  Shanty  at  the  vacation  time.  He  is  quite 
an  original,  and  has  played  mony  a  stränge  pari 
in  the  serio-comic  drama  of  llfe.  But,  ror  on/ 
sake,  rax  me  the  jug !  Tbat  reading  has  made. 
me  dry  as  a  pinch  or  Mr.  McMullin's  Lundy  Foot 
snuffi 

DocTOR. — I  am  sorry  you  are  so  drouthy,  for 
our  work  is  yet  far  from  done ;  bare  you  fiaishe^ 
tbe  book  you  were  on  the  other  day  ? 

Laird. — Is  it  me  ye*re  speerin'  at  ? 

DocTOR.— Yes,  hRve  you  ftnished  the  Mormoni 
yet? 

Laird. — Ave,  man !  and  a  queer  buik  yon  is. 
I  wadna  hae  missed  the  reading  o't  for  saxpence- 

Major. — It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  spirited  pro- 
duction,  and  tbe  public  is  muoh  indebted  to  Mr« 
Ounnison. 

DocTOB. — I  tbink  tbe  women's  rights  associatiooft 
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•bould  besUr  themselyes  to  combat  the  doctrines 
laid  dowa  respecting  poiygamj.  Let  me  read 
jou,  Major,  some  comical  extracts  that  amuficd  me 
ezc«>edinglj,  and  show  the  racj  stjle  iu  which 
the  book  is  written.  I  dare  say  jou  remember 
the  paasage : — *^  The  romantic  notion  of  a  single 
love  is  derided,  and  Diet  by  calling  attention,  to 
the  case  of  parenta)  affection;  where  the  father's 
good-HÜl  18  bcstowed  alike  on  each  of  hia  maiiy 
children ;  and  they  pretend  to  see  a  more  rational 
application  of  a  generous  soui  in  loving  niore  than 
0Qe  wife,  than  in  the  bigotry  of  apartial  adhesion.'* 

Laird. — That's  maut  awtu'  doctrlne,  the  Hor- 
mons Biaun  ken — 

DocTOR. — Nevermind  what  the  Mormone  Aren, 
Laird — just  let  me  finish  my  extracts  first, — listen, 
Mi^or : — **  Every  unmarried  woman  has  a  right  to 
deiuand  a  man  in  marriage,  on  the  ground  of  the 
privilege  of  salvation ;  and  tlie  president  who 
rereivea  the  petition  muat  provide  for  her ;  and 
he  haa  the  authority  to  commaud  any  maii  hc 
deema  competent  to  support  her,  '  to  seal  her  * 
to  himself  in  marriage,  and  the  man  so  ordered 
must  show  just  cause  and  impediment  why  it 
•Iiould  not  be  done,  if  he  dislikes  the  union ;  or 
eise  be  considered  contumacioua  and  in  danger  of 
the  Council."  Here  is  another  morceau  : — **  It 
is  furthor  maintained  that  there  is  great  disparity 
In  numbers  between  the  sexes,  and  that  the  pre- 
dominance  is  more  than  can  be  acconnted  for 
from  war,  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  other 
perils,  and  therefore  nature  indicates  the  pro- 
priety  of  plurality,  as  *  marriage  is  honourable  to 
•11.'" 

Major. — I  presume,  then,  the  inference  to  bo 
drawn  is,  that  a  share  of  a  man  is  better  than  to 
bave  no  property  in  him  at  all. 

DocTOR  — Precisely,  for  is  not  the  time  near  at 
hand,  predicted  by  Isaiah,  when  seven  women 
»hall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  one  man,  and  say, 
tre  will  eat  our  own  bread,  but  let  us  be  callcd  by 
tby  name. 

Major. — So  the  Mormons,  at  least,  say,  and  the 
men  take  precious  good  care  to  fulfil  the  predic- 
tion  to  the  letter,  for  Mr.  Gunnison  represents 
that  the  extra  wives  '*  niost  frequently  pay  their 
own  way  by  sewing  and  other  female  accomplish- 
ments.'* 

Laird. — It*s  an  even  down  shame  to  hear  you 
twa  advocatiiig  polygamy  in  sie  a  fashion. 

DocTOR. — Advocate  polygamy,  Laird.  Hearen 
forbid,  I  have  always  found  one  wife  enough  at  a 
time.  Fm  a  peaceable  raan,and  hatc  disturbaiice ; 
HO  polygamy  for  ine. 

Major. — And  conaidering,  Laird,  that  during 
fifly  odd  yeara  I  havo  not  yct  **  sealed  iinto  my- 
«elf "  one  even.  Tou  may  be  sure  that  I  do  not 
coiirt  the  poa^casion  of  seven. 

DocTOR. — The  bare  idea  puts  me  in  a  fever. 

Laird. — Ye'ro  just  twa  ne'er-do-wecls  that 
dinna  deserve  that  Mrs.  Qrundy  should  sew  on  a 
bui^ton  on  your  breeka  for  the  next  twal'  month. 

DocTOR. — When  will  Mr.  Maclear  have  the 
l)ook  out.  Major  ? 

Major— In  about  a  week.     I  advised  him  to 

propare  a  larzc  edition.     It  is  so  interesting  that 

evt'ry  one  will  buy  it  who  desirea  facta  in  the 

hiatory  of  humanity,  on  which  to  iiululge  in  re- 

ection.     What  I  like  in  the  book  is,  that  tho 

riier  haa  not  undcrtaken  too  much  ;  neithcr  cri- 


ticiam  nor  controverFy  are  his  airo.  To  ttse  hia 
own  words — *'  Hia  aim  is  not  to  sboot  "■  folly  as  it 
flica,*  but  to  let  folly  tum  od  its  own  piniona,  and 
reaaon  regain  its  sway  over  erratic  feeling,  when 
the  mists  of  prejudices  on  one  side,  and  of  fanati- 
dam  on  the  other.  are  dispelled  by  the  light  et 
knowledge."  The  writer  has,  I  think,  accom- 
plished  thia ;  the  book  will  be  eagerly  read ;  and 
I  adviaed  Mr.  Maclear  not  to  fall  into  the  same 
miirtake  aa  he  did  in  Uncle  Tom. 

Laird — What  was  that  ? 

Major—  Why.  the  having  to  pnbKah  a  eecond, 
and  Qow  a  third  edition  of  that  most  extraordinary 
work. 

Laird— Man,  yonVe  joking ;  snrely  it's  do  poe- 
sible  that  all  Uncle  Tom's  gone  already. 

Major — It's  true  as  goapel,  Laird  ;  tbere*8  not 
a  copy  to  be  had  for  love  or  nioney  nniil  Mr. 
Maclear's  third  edition,  which  b  almost  finished, 
comes  out 

Laird— Well,  thatbeatsa';  but  tfs  no  to  be 
wondered  at  gin  a  body  thinka  o*  the  baik.  I  dlnna 
like  scarce  to  tak  it  up  noo ;  that  wee  lammie 
Eva's  death,  maks  a  bairn  o'  me ;  and  I  canna 
read  puir  Tam*s  tnals  without  feeling  a  tear  on 
my  cheek. 

DocTOR — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  alike  a  proof  of 
the  conaummate  akill  with  which  Mrs.  Stowe 
knows  how  to  address  herseif  to  the  weak  pointt 
of  our  nature,  and  of  the  dross  with  which  oor 
htartaare  fiVed. 

Major — Pray,  be  intelligiMe.  Doctor.  Hare 
you  beeil  borrowing  Dr.  StowelKs  microFcope  lately 
for  a  minute  cxamination  of  the  parasitical  eroo- 
tions  of  the  heart  ? 

DocTOR. — Ko!  but  I  have  been  lookinp  into 
my  own,  and  I  couKI  not  forbear  af^king  nijself^ 
aftcr  reading  Uncle  Tom,  the  question  **  Am  I  a 
Chriatian.'* — and,  really,  I  was  puzzled  to  accoust 
for  my  feelinga,  or  weakneaa. — which  ever  von 
please.  It  was  the  week  before  Easter,  and  I  had 
been  studying,  caref ully,  our  blessed  LordV  event- 
ful  life  on  earth.  from  hia  birth  to  his  death,  and 
ashamed  am  I  to  say,  that  the  reeital  of  all  hia 
sufferings  and  temptations — the  recollection  of  the 
füll  satiitfaction  ofTered  for  all  my  ains — the  Image 
of  hia  pure  childhood,  all  these  failed  to  make  mo 
exciaim  aloud,  **  Shall  man  alone  be  mute  ?  Come 
rieh  and  poor !  come  a!l  mankind,  and  bathe  tbose 
feet  in  tears !"  I  do  not  belle ve  that  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  touch  my  heart  than  my  neigh- 
bor's,  1  therefore  think  that  Mrs.  Stowe*8  having 
done  what  St.  John's  Gospel  failed  to  do.  is  a  prool 
of  the  deccitfulness  of  my  heart,  and  of  her  con- 
summate  skill  in  so  striking  the  chords  as  to  make 
our  weak  nature  vibrate  and  respond  to  the  touch. 

Laird. — That  thocht,  Doctor,  maks  me  feel 
quite  ashamed  o'  myael', — you*ve  pit  it  in  a  Kght 
I  wad  na  ha  thocht  on.  Weel,  I  hope  Madear's 
new  edition  will  a*  seil. 

Major. — There's  no  doubt  ofthat — he  i<  print- 
ing  it  by  itaelf,  nnd  with  the  Cream  of  the  new 
work,  *•  the  Key  to  Uncle  Tom,"  added. — The  Key, 
by  itaelf,  is  too  fall  of  statietica,  to  be  generally 
populär,  but  the  extracts  fVom  it  will  form  a  most 
interesting  addendum.  Were  you  at  the  last  mcet- 
ing  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  Doctor  ? 

DocTOR. — Tes ;  and  very  much  gratified  I  was 
— there  were  some  capital  addresses,  and  I  was  so 
Struck  with  Mr.  Draper's  address,  that  I  have  in» 
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serted  it  in  the  Magazine,  that  our  readers  mav 
share  in  the  pleasare  I  derived  froni  it,  Laird.  It 
ia  Vary  gratifyin«;  to  Icarii  that  the  atfaire  ofthe 
Institute  are  in  so  flourishing  a  portiüon. 

Major. — That  is  owing,  in  a  i^reat  meaanre,  U 
it  not,  to  the  Ute  President,  G.ipt.  Lefroy's  zeal 
and  tact? 

DocTOR. — AlmoAt  entirely  to  hia  labors  and 
thoae  of  the  Gommittee.  The  President  deli  vered 
•  very  feeltng  Speech  in  response  to  the  address 
and  offering  which  his  departiire  called  forth. 
^  Laird. — Ye  maun  hae  a  great  deal  to  do,  vee- 
siting  sae  mony  pluces.  I  heard  teil  o*  yonr  he- 
ing  at  the  Mechanics*  Institute  and  at  the  Yacht 
Club,  and  I  diima  ken  whaur  beside,  can  you  no 
teil  US  sometliing  anent  them  ? 

DocTOR. — With  pleasure.  To  begin  with  the 
Mechanics'  lusUtutc ;  I  had  first  a  very  good  cup 
of  coffee.  The  inner  man  thus  fortlßed,  I  was 
enabied  to  pay  undirided  attention  to  the  pro- 
ceedings.  Mr.  Robertson  gave  a  very  good  open- 
ing  address,  expl.-iining  the  present  position  of  the 
Society.  Among  other  facta  mentioned  was,  that 
the  Hbrary  consisted  of  OTer  1700  volumes.  Mr. 
Freeland,  in  a  very  clever  speech,  touched  on 
the  intention  of  ihe  society,  with  respecl  to  thcir 
aew  building,  wbich  will,  I  should  imagine  from 
the  co!«t,  be  an  Ornament  to  the  city.  One  plece 
of  inforination  I  glcaned  from  Mr.  Lillic  that 
Upper  Ganada  has  increased  in  the  last  sixty 
ycrtrs,  fi-om  10,000  to  over  1,000,000  inhabitants 
What  do  you  s«f»y  to  that? 

Laird. — Naething.  D'ye  mind  what  Judge 
Draper  says  about  that :  ye  may  exaggerate  ever 
•o  inuckie,  but  while  yeVe  talking,  the  exaggera- 
tion  ceases. 

Major. — Time  wcara  on,  Doctor,  and  I  am  get- 
ting  sieepy :  our  sederunt  is  becoming  lengthy. 

Doctor. — Beforc  we  separate  I  would  like  to 
pve  you  an  account  ofthe  Yacht  Club  meetings. 
Thi:i  Club  cannot  have  public  attention  too  point- 
edly  called  to  iL  At  the  first  meeting  there  v^ere 
fourteen  new  menibers  admitted  and  twice 
that  number  are  expected  to  join  as  soon  as  the 
question  of  **  where  the  Club  is  to  moor  "  is  set- 
tled.  The  order  in  which  the  boats  should  lead 
on  the  succes^ive  Saturdays  was  also  fixed. 
Laird. — Whatdiv  ye  mean  by  that? 
Doctor. — Why,  on  those  days  the  leader  hoists 
his  distinguisliing  fiag,  and  is  a  sort  of  commo- 
dore,  pro  tem. 

Major. — When  will  a  decisioa  be  come  to  re- 
speciing  the  plan  of  mooi  ing. 

Doctor. — The  diflScuUy  in  this  retspcct  origin- 
ated  in  the  contemplated  filltng  up  of  the  Spaces 
betwcen  the  wharves  for  the  railroads,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  proposed  esplanade.  A  por- 
tion  ofthe  press  appear  to  Imagine  that  the  said 
esplanade  wa.«  to  be  con^tructed  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  Toronto  Yachts,  and  having  jum- 
bled  up  gondolas,  yachts,  ftc,  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  way,  necessarüy  made  a  whole  host  of 
absurd  Statements.  The  truth  of  it  is,  that  the 
proposed  esplanade  will  be  the  most  inconvenlent 
thing  poft^ible  for  the  yacht« ;  and  the  increase  of 
acconiinoilation  forcomniercial  pnrposes.  the  very 
best  thiug  for  them.  Yachting  is  altogether 
misundcrstood  by  such  persons :  thcy  look  upon 
k  as  a  mere  idle  pastime,  and  very  ignorantly  con- 


nect  it  with  **racing,"  because  at  regattas  prizet 
are  run  for.     Yachting,  properly  considered,  is 
to  a  commercial  and  maritime  people  a  most  ad- 
mirable  mcans  of  operating  favorably  on  the  cha* 
racter  of  youth,  by  inclining  the  national  taste  in 
a  direction  likely  to  be  usefui  to  some  of  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  country.    It  has  been 
asserted  of  the  English  Yacht  Clubs,  by  many 
writers,  includlng  foreigners,  that  a  roarked  im- 
provement  is  perceptible  in  the  charactrr  of  that 
portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country  who   havo 
adopted  that  amnsement  in  preference  to  others, 
and  such  has  been  the  effectof  theimpetas  given 
by  the  establishment  of  yacht  clubs  to  the  science 
and  art  of  ship-building,  that  the  commercint  and 
naval  marine  of  England,  previously  the  slowest, 
has  latterly,  in  many  instances,  surpassed  every 
other  in  speed.     It  is  said  that  the  Yacht  Clubi 
of  England  can  tum  out  4000  prime  seamt  n  ;  and 
on  these  grounds  it  ig,  that  our  gracious  Queen 
has  accorded  to  these  institutions  so  large  ashare 
of  patronage.    Doubless,  yachting  in  Toronto  is  a 
very  humblo  portion  of  the  System,  bat  it  is  still 
a  part  of  it,  and  should  at  least  be  viewed  in  that 
light     A  Short  time  since  a  schooncr  could  not 
get  a  decent  suit  of  sails  in  Toronto ;  there  is  r.ofr 
a  first  rate  firm  in  that  department  of  trade  in  fuU 
Operation  in  the  city, — an  ezcellent  boat-builder, 
capable  of  supplying  blocks  and  spars,  has  started 
— all  this  is  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  a 
yacht  club,  and  may  it  not  lead  to  further  resolta 
in  helping  to  establish  a  ship-bnilding  trade  in  the 
city,  where  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  repur  a 
small  schooner.     These  are  matters  worthy  of 
some  serious  consideration,  and  should  indine  per* 
sons  to  enquire  and  judge  before  they  presume 
to  condemn.    In  agricultural  exhibitions  prizes 
are  judiciously  offered  for  superior  productions  of 
various  sorts;  as  regards  yachts  of  every  des- 
cription,  such  superiority  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  their  running  together  to  test  their  speed  and 
weathcrly  qunlities.  There  is  jnst  as  much  oppor- 
tunity  of  betting  at  a  ploughing  match  as  at  a 
sailing  match,  and  in  this  country  far  more  I 
believe  takes  place  at  the  forroer.     As  regards 
safety,  fewer  fatal  accidents  occur  in   yachting, 
considering  the  numbers  engaged,  than  in  the 
other  manly  sports — of  course  I  allude  to  the  use 
of  regularly  fitted  yachts  and  not  to  boat-sailing, 
that  is  open  boats  with  sails — it  is  »ith  these  latter 
that  accidents  occur,  and  their  use  is  most  dange- 
rous.    The   difficulty  of  keeping    yachts    here 
arising  from  the  proposed  esplanade,  has  lod  to 
these  observations,  and  they  are  deserving  ot 
consideration.    At  the  special   meeting  on  the 
night  ofthe  16th,the  memberspresentaffixed  their 
signatures  to  the  petition  to  Her  Maje^ty  praying 
her  to  permit  the  club  to  assume  the  epithet 
**  Royal,^'  an  honor  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  grant* 
ed.     It  was  also  decided  to  sail  in  Company  to  tho 
FI  umher  on   the   24th   May,   to    celebrate   Her 
Maje?<ty's  birthday,  and  in  order  to  remove  every 
tliiiig  of  a  mercenary  character  as  naich  as  pos- 
sible  from  the  procecdings  of  the  club,  it  was 
arranged  that  all  prizes  should  be  articies  of  plato 
inütead  of  purses.     In  fact  every  efibrt  is  being 
niade  to  encrease  its  Utility  and  divest  it  of  the 
character  that  so  frequcntly  attaches  to  clubs,  of 
being  mere  engines  of  amusement,  sometimes 
mischievous  by  the  habits  they  engender. 
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Laird. — Eh,  ouinl  b«l  jou  teera  to  tak*  grMt 
intereAt  in  the  dub. 

DooTOR.— Of  oourae  I  do ;  bat  not  tö  the  exda- 
äou  of  otber  matten.  I  assure  you  I  was  quite 
•8  roudi  gratified  at  the  proceedings  of  GooYOca- 
tion. 

Majok.— An  iiopoafaig  ceremonj.  It  ia  a  thon- 
Band  pitieB  that  thia  meeting  it  likoly  to  be  the 
last.  It  aeems  to  nie  that  the  people  of  Canada 
are  not  aware  of  the  advantagea  to  be  derived 
from  tbia  Unirersitv,  or  thej  woald  not  tboa 
quietly  auffer  it  to  fall,  Many,  I  know,  look  upon 
tbia  Institution  aa  an  expenaire  and  comparativelj 
«aeleas  one ;  bot  thej  were  never  more  miataken, 
Bor  will  they  aee  their  error  until  too  late  to  re- 
deem  it. 

DocTOK.— It  ia  not  fbr  na,  Major,  to  diacusahere 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  meaaure  now 
before  oor  Legialature,  indiTidvally  wo  may  con- 
deoin  it;  bat  it  b  in  the  handa  of  the  **collective 
wiadom  "  of  the  eountry ;  on  them  reau  the  emu, 
Let  U8  rather  review  the  buaineaa  tranaacted  at 
their  U^t  raeeting,  and  draw  our  conduaiona  there- 
fron.  Tbere  were  aix  who  gradoated  aa  Doctora 
of  Medecine,  two  aa  Maatera  cf  Arta,  and  nine  aa 
Bachelora  of  Arta.  In  addltion  to  these,  no  leea 
than  twenty-three  entered  aa  Matriculated  8tu< 
dentfl. 

Lairo. — Eh  t  noo  bat  that'ahighly  aatiafaetory. 
But  are  not  maiat  o*  the  atudenta  acholara  who 
pay  na'feea? 

DocTOR.^1  aee  that  yoo,  Uke  n^any  othera, 
kare  got  a  wrong  impreaaion  of  the  acholarahipa, 
and  the  reaaon  why  they  were  inatituted.  The 
leamed  Preaident,  Dr.  McGauL  aUted  that  oat  of 
180  who  have  matriculated  only  S8  are  acholara, 
that  i«,  who  either  pay  no  feea,  or  haYe  an  annaal 
atipend  aa  a  reward  for  the  excellent  examination 
they  paaaed  on  entering.  Thua  the  Univeraity. 
Kke  a  ^good  Mother,"  offera  to  the  poor  but 
talented  yonth  an  oppertonity  of  obtaining  a  good 
edncation  aud  of  becoaüog  a  uaeful  aubject  of 
hw  eotintry. 

Major. — And,  Doctor,  the  advantagea  of  a 
üniveraity  are  more  extended  than  the  generality 
of  people  auppose.  Ita  iniuenee  ia  feit  in  the 
remoteet  comer— 

Mr8.  Orumdt. —  Pon  niy  honor,  gentlemen, 
yonr  mierunt  haa  beeo  a  long  one ;  kere  liare 
your  sausagea  and  ateaka  been  eooking  aud  frjring 
tili  I  fear  they  are  burnt  to  cindera.  But  aone  of 
yoa  like  your  nieat  done  to  death. 

Laird.— Na«  nat  tender  and  juiey.  Come, 
Major,  come  Doctor.    Meat  overdone,  foreeotb  t 

DocTOR. — One  minute'a  patience,  mj  dear  Mrs. 
Grundy,  we  have  not  settied  anything  aboat  either 
Foreign  or  Home  Newa,— what*v  to  be  done. 
Major? 

Major. — Done  ?  Why,  teil  CTcry  one  who  aaka, 
that  we  purpoae  giring  half-yearly,  for  the  aake 
of  reference  in  future  agea,  a  aummary  of  the 
principal  erenta  of  the  last  aix  montka, — by  thia 
plan  we  aha<l  be  able  to  make  a  calm  review  of 
the  paat — the  heat  of  political  diacusaion  will  hare 
passed  away,  and  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
which  of  the  ephemeral  plan«  constantly  agitated 
merit  attention. — Hare  1  spoken  well  f 

Laird.— Like  a  Solomon,  at  least;  but  forony 
lake,  let  os  awa,  I  oaona  tbole  caold  Tictuals. 


AVTKB'«ÜPPUt  8SBXRUKT. 

Major.— To  busuiesa.  Laird,  your  fkcts— ^^ 
patch,  for  tiroe  pressea. 

Laird. — Weell  here  they  are,  just  a  whecR 
directions  for  gardeners.    {Laird  read» : )— 

OARDIN,    AORICÜLTFRAL,   AlfP   FLOWKR  SEEM. 

The  aeaaon  for  commencing  Agricultnral  and 
Horticultural  Operations  harüig  arrired,  the  fol> 
Iowing  pUin,  practical  hinta  on  the  cnltiTation  of 
ordinary  garden  vegetables,  Uken  frou  Fleming'f 
printed  catalogue,  will  be  fbund  uaeful  to  many  of 
our  readera : 

Moat  kind  of  sceds  grow  more  freely  if  soaked 
in  aofl  water  irom  12  to  48  honrs  before  sowin^ 
Seeds  of  a  hard  nature,  auch  as  blood  beet,  man* 
gel  Wurzel,  nasturtium,  &c,  often  fail  Iro«  want 
of  attention  to  thia  drcumstance.  Rolling  the 
ground,  afler  sowing,  is  very  beneficial,  and  wig 
aMist  in  making  the  aeeds  Tegeute  more  fredy. 
When  a  roller  ia  notat  band,  it  may  be  done  witk 
the  back  of  a  spade 

Kidiutf  or  Frettch  Beatu  may  be  planted  any 
time  in  May,  in  drills  two  inches  deep,  the  beana 
two  inches  from  each  other;  the  drUte  about  18 
inches  apart.  If  a  regulär  succesnon  is  required, 
sow  a  few  every  few  weeks,  from  the  lat  of  May 
to  the  Istof  July. 

Broad^  er  Windtar  Meaiu^  do  not  sncoeed  weB 
in  this  dimate,  the  summer  heat  Coming  on  thea 
before  they  are  podded,  which  causea  the  bk»- 
aoma  to  drop  off.  The  best  soll  to  grow  them  i» 
is  a  rieh,  atiff  clay,  and  on  a  northem  border, 
shaded  from  the  nüdoday  sun  ;  sow  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  the  drills  two  inches  deep,  and  tba 
seed  8  inches  ssunder. 

BloodBeet,Lon§mnd  Short  T\mMpixaMy\it9%w^ 
in  a  good,  rieb,  deep  soll,  about  the  firat  week  ol 
May.  Draw  drUIs  about  a  foot  apart  and  one  inck 
deep ;  aow  moderatcly  thick  ;  when  the  plants  ara 
up  streng,  thin  them  out  the  distance  of  aix  inches 
fit>m  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Bro€oli  and  CauliJlo%ttr  require  a  deep,  rick 
soll,  of  a  dsyey  nature,  and  higbly  manur^.  To 
produce  early  Cauliflower  or  Brocoli  the  seed 
ought  to  be  aown  in  a  hot-bed,  early  in  March. 
When  the  plante  are  quite  streng  and  hardy,  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  garden,  about  the  mid- 
dle  of  May.  Plant  In  rows  two  feet  square.  The 
kinds  thst  will  do  well  In  this  climate  are  the 
Early  London  and  French  Cauliflower,  Purple 
Cape  and  Walcheren  Brocoli. 

Cabhac€^  both  eariy  and  late,  may  be  aown  any 
time  in  May.  The  best  situatton  for  raising  the 
pUinta  ia  a  rieh,  damp  piece  of  ground,  shaded. 
Seed  aown  in  a  altnation  of  thia  kind  is  not  so  snh* 
ject  to  be  destroyed  by  the  black  fy.  Whea 
the  plants  are  atrong,  they  may  be  planted  out  ia 
rows,  and  managed  the  same  aa  directed  for  cau- 
liflower. The  best  khids  for  summer  use  are  tha 
Early  York,  Battersea,  and  Yannack  ;  for  wlnter 
uae  the  Dnimhead,  Largo  Bergen,  and  Fiat  Dnich. 

Cwumbers  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
any  time  in  May.  They  require  a  good  rieh  soÜ. 
Sow  in  hüls,  four  feet  apart,  Icaviog  onW  three 
plants  on  each  hill.  The  cucumber  and  meloa 
vinea  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a  ye'low  fl?  or 
bug.  Soot,  charcoal  dust,  or  soap  suds,  applied 
to  the  plants,  will  asaist  in  keeping  them  off. 

MMk  Quid  Wüttr  MtloM  may  also  be  sown  at 
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tii«  same  time,  taking  care  to  sow  the  differeot 
kindfl  a  good  diauoce  apart  froiu  eaoh  odier,  aa 
they  are  apt  to  Diiz.  Plaut  in  bills  aix  füct  Square, 
leaTing  only  thre«  plauta  oo  each  hili.  When  the 
piauta  bare  grown  about  wl  incbea«  stop  or  piuob 
#ut  tbe  top  of  tbe  leadingshoot ;  whicb  will  niake 
the  planta  tbrow  out  lat«^ral  ahoota,  ou  whicb  you 
nay  ezpect  to  bare  fruit. 

C^rroiM. — ^The  nioat  auitable  ground  for  grow- 
Ing  Garrots,  ia  a  deep,  rieh  goil,  that  haa  been  weN 
■nanored  the  preTiooa  year.  Sow  any  tiine  Ib 
May,  in  drilla  one  foot  apart,  and  one  iiich  deep. 
"When  the  Garrota  are  up,  thin  them  out,  four  in- 
cbea  apart,  and  Iceep  tbe  ground  freefrom  weeds. 
The  Itinda  that  are  generally  aown  in  the  garden 
are,  the  Eariy  Hom,  Long  Orange,  and  Rml  Sur- 
rey;  for  field  culture  the  White  Belgian  and 
AHringham.  The  produce  of  oneacre  of  field  Oar- 
rota,  when  propeny  cultivated,  may  be  rated  at 
from  500  to  800  buahela.  In  cultivating  them  on 
«he  field  ayatem,  the  drilla  ougbt  to  be  two  leet 
•part,  and  the  Garrota  thinned  out,  at  leaat,  twelve 
inohea  aaunder. 

OeUry, — Thia  Tegetable  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
»alad.  To  have  early  Gelery  the  peed  requirea  to 
be  aown  in  a  hot-bed,  in  the  month  of  March  ;  for 
irinter  Gelery,  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  any  time  before  the  middle  of  May.  Sow 
on  a  small  bed  of  fine,  rieh  earth ;  beat  the  bed 
down  with  the  back  of  the  spade ;  sift  a  little  fine 
earth  over  the  secd;  ahade  the  bed  with  a  mator 
board  until  the  plants  begia  to  appear.  Gelery 
planta  ought  to  be  pickod  out  into  a  nuraery-bed 
as  aoon  as  they  are  two  or  three  inchea  high. — 
Cut  their  roota  and  tops  a  little,  before  planting; 
water  them  well,  and  ahade  them  from  the  aun 
until  they  begin  to  grow.  Lei  them  remain  in  the 
norsery-bed  about  one  month«  after  which  they 
will  be  fit  to  transplant  into  the  trenchea.  The 
beat  aort  of  soll  to  grow  Gelery  in  is  a  deep,  rieh 
loam.  and  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden.  Mark 
out  tfle  trenchea  a  foot  wide,  and  three  feet  be- 
iween  each  trench.  Dig  the  trenchea  one  foot 
deep,  laying  the  earth  equallv  on  each  aide.  Put 
three  or  fonr  inches  deep  of  well  rottod  manure 
into  the  bottom  of  each  trench ;  put  a  little  of  the 
•urface  aoil  over  the  manure;  dig  it  well  up.  in- 
corporating  the  soil  well  with  the  manure  ;  dresfl 
the  plania  by  cutting  off  the  long  leavea  and  the 
ends  of  the  roota.  Plant  in  singl^  rowa,  along  the 
oentre  of  each  trench,  allowingaix  inches  between 
each  plant.  Water  them  well,  and  ahade  them 
from  the  sun  until  the  planta  begin  to  grow.  In 
earthing  up  Gelery  great  careshould  be  takennot 
to  Cover  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

Lettuee  ia  easily  raised  from  aeed,  which  may 
be  sown  from  the  lat  of  April  to  the  end  of  June. 
If  good  headed  Lettuee  is  waiited,  the  plants 
■hould  be  trnnsplanted  out  on  a  rieh  picce  of 
ground,  in  drills«  12  inohes  apart,  and  six  inches 
in  the  drill.  The  Malta,  Green  Goss,  and  Victo- 
ria Gabbage  are  the  inost  suitiible  kiuds  to  sow, 
M  they  head  without  tying  up. 

Onums. — The  yellow  and  large  red  are  the 
beat  for  a  generil  orop.  The  ground  for  Onions 
■hould  be  well  prepared,  by  «ligging  in  plenty  of 
well-rotted  manure.  The  seed  mar  be  sown  from 
the  midtlle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Sow  in 
drilla,  one  loch  deep  and  12  inchea  apart.   Wbon 


the  young  Oniona  are  up,  thin  them  out  to  the  dia- 
taiice  of  three  inchea  apart. 

Porantp«  require  a  deep,  rieh  aoil,  Sow  i« 
drilla.  one  inch  deep,  and  the  driila  fifteen  inches 
apart.  Gultivate  the  same^aa  directed  for  Gar- 
rota. 

RadUheM  should  not  be  aown  in  the  open  air 
aooner  than  the  middle  of  May.  They  rcqoire  a 
deep,  Sandy  soll,  that  bas  been  well  cultivated  and 
manured  the  previous  year. 

Rhnharh  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  may  be  raised 
from  seed.  Sow  about  the  middle  of  May.  When 
the  planta  are  one  year  old,  they  slioold  be  trana- 
planted  into  a  very  deep,  rieh  soil,  in  rows  threa 
feet  apart.  The  foot-stulks  of  the  leavea  should 
not  be  cut  until  the  planta  are  two  years  old. 

Tumip». — One  of  the  beat  sorts  for  the  garden 
ia  the  Eariy  White  Stone,  which  may  be  aown 
from  tbe  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  August.^ 
Sow  in  drills,  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  the 
planta  to  eight  inches  asunder.  Field  Tunilpa, 
such  as  Swedish,  Aberdeen,  Yellow,  &c.,  may  be 
sown  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  about  the  middle  of 
May.  White  Globe,  and  Fiat  Norfolk,  will  do  to 
set  about  the  middle  of  July.  Tumips  are  very 
suhjcct  to  be  eaten  by  the  bhick  flies.  A  good 
remedy  is  to  steep  one  night  in  train  oil.  This  will 
greatly  promote  germination,  and  the  growth  of 
the  young  plants. 

Major. — Now,  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Mrs.  Gründy. — 1  have  provided  you  with  a  ful| 
length  portait  of  the  Gountess  de  Montgo.  now 
Empresa  of  France, — the  usual  fashions,  and  som^ 
othcr  observalions. 

DocTOR. — And  I  with  my  usual  musical  olU 
podrida. 

Mrs.  Grinot. —(rtfadi.) — 

OE8CRIPT10N   Of   PLATI. 

EmciNO  GosTüMK. — Dresa  of  pink  aatin,  tho 
skirt  long  and  extremely  füll ;  the  aecond  akirt  is 
of  pink  crape,  h  ia  open  in  front  ä  Ia  rohe;  a 
broade  guipure  lace  is  laid  on  piain  round  it,  oq 
the  inner  side  of  which  ia  a  triroming  of  white 
beads :  the  body  ia  of  pink  aatin  with  capea  i 
revfr*  of  guipttre^  which  fall  over  aud  entirely 
Cover  tbe  sbort  aleeve :  the  centre  of  con*age  k 
omaraented  with  beads,  and  the  tupof  the  guipurt 
bkrthe  is  finished  by  a  row  of  trimming  the  aams 
aa  that  on  the  akirt. 

PARISIAN  TASHIOMS  FOR  MOlfrH. 

Some  ladiea  are  wearing  the  füll  bishop  aleeve 
for  moming  costume,  the  fiilneas  confined  n  littl« 
below  the  elbow  by  a  narrow  band ;  the  bottom 
of  the  sleeve  below  the  band  forming  a  deep  frill : 
we  have  aeca  some  sieeves  this  form  at  the  bottom 
but  with  leaa  fulnesa  at  the  top ;  they  are  verj 
graceful  and  elegant. 

Black  velvet  ia  a  very  favorite  trimming  for 
dresses;  thoae  ä  duponüan  with  with  very 
narrow  black  atripes  wovon  at  the  edge  of  ths 
flounces  are  tlie  most  di9t'maui$.  Piain  high 
bociies  with  sroaU  hivaquine*  will  be  much  worn  for 
morning  oostumes. 

In  bonneta  we  have  many  noveltiea  in  prepara* 
tlon;  for  the  interior  trimmings  we  shall  havs 
gauBO  ribbons,  in  whicb  the  putterns  will  be  wovea 
in  gold  thread,  while  for  dress  bonnets  narrow 
gold  fringes  will  be  uaed  for  trimming  rXitfanehon^ 
aud  curtaina. 
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For  evening  and  ball  cottumeis  the  luateriate 
will  bo  either  woven  with  gold  or  siWer,  or 
•mbroloered  with  gold  or  silver  thretid :  gold  or 
tllver  blonde  will  also  be  much  used  aa  triniming 
for  capen,  aleeves,  kß, 

The  dress  in  the  plate  is  from  Mme.  Eugenie, 
Hue  Neutfs  des  Mathurins, 

QXMBRAL  OB8KBTATION8  ON   LONDON   TASHION  AND 
DRSSS. — APRIL  7tH. 

The  promenadesf  of  Longchamp  usually  deter- 
miiie  the  spring  faflhions  in  Paris;  but,  unfortu- 
nately,  the  ungenial  weather  of  last  week  proved 
decidc«lly  unfavourable  to  a  display  of  ga?  out- 
door  costume,  and  conscquenilj  we  have,  ^r  the 
present,  few  or  no  novelties  to  record  in  regard 
to  carriage  or  Walking  dress.  On  the  other  hand 
cur  inilHners  have  becn  fully  occupicd  in  prepa- 
ring  a  inuhitude  of  elegant  dresses  for  the  balls 
and  evening  parties  o(  the  coniing  season  Among 
•everal,  of  which  we  have  been  favored  with  a 
•ight,  we  select  oneor  two  for  description. 

The  first,  a  very  pretty  «Ire»«,  though  piain,  is 
eomposed  of  light  blue  Urietane.  The  skirt  is 
trimnied  with  fifieen  flounces,  which  nearly  cover 
it,  the  Space  for  one  flounce  only  being  Jeft  be- 
twecn  thein  and  the  corsage :  each  of  the  floan- 
ces  is  edged  bya  row  ofsatin  ribl>on.  The  corsage 
is  diawn  in  with  fulness  and  straight;  thit  is  to 
My,  not  poiiited  in  front  of  the  waittt,  a  widecein- 
ture  with  flowing  ends  being  wom  with  it.  Two 
frills  Ornament  the  edge  of  the  corsage  by  a 
rosette  with  long  ends  of  green  ribhon ;  the 
rosette  havinga  diamond  Ornament  in  the  ccntre. 
The  aleeves  aro  very  short,  and  trimmed  with 
rosettes  similar  to  those  employed  to  oinamcnt 
tlie  other  parts  of  the  dress,  the  flowing  ends 
drooping  to  the  clbow.  One  or  two  dresses  of 
plaiii-colored  satin  havc  been  made  in  the  same 
•tyle  a«  the  one  just  described.  They  are  trimmed 
with  flounces  of  Cambray  lace,  looped  ap  with 
bows  o<  ribbon,  of  a  lint  correstponding  with  the 
color  of  the  robe. 

Another  is  a  dress  of  white  silk  trimmed  with 
iwelve  flounces,  edged  with  one  row  of  light  blue 
therry  velvet  ribbon.  The  piic«  de  poitrine,  the 
läppet  which  tums  over  tfie  corsage,  and  the 
•leeres  are  all  trimmed  in  the  same  way.  Head- 
dross,  a  wreath  of  rosea  without  leaves,  intermin- 
gled  with  royosotis.  Long  flowing  ends  of  light 
blue  velvet  droop  from  each  aide  of  the  bead. 

RBLIBVO  LIATHBR  WORK. 

The  vocatiou  of  Woman  is  not  to  assume  the 
attribntes  of  the  Lords  of  the  Creation,  by  seeking 
power  and  courting  puhlicity,  but  quietly  to  dis- 
charge  the  domes^tic  duties  imposed  on  her  in 
•very  Station  of  llfe  :  to  soothe  suflTering,  to  dispel 
discord,  to  solace  the  troubled  spirit ;  to  con^le, 
to  alleviate,  to  snstaiu — are  wonian's  primary  du- 
ties and  objects  in  this  world ;  butunder  the  form 
of  general  duty  there  is  a  vast  amountof  feminine 
eraployment  ana  occnpation,  which  will  call  forth 
the  highcst  order  of  imagination,  and  bring  into 
play  the  utmost  powersof  ingenutty.  The  Art  of 
Ncedlework  (as  the  Countess  of  Wilton  has  proved 
In  her  very  amusing  and  instructive  work)  isany- 
thing  but  trivial«  and  its  revival  in  the  presentage 
has  been  very  remarkahle.  Thls  resuscitntion  of 
every  variety  of  needipwork  has  been  fullowed  re- 
ceutl/  by  another  revival  of  an  elegant,  useful,and 


instnictive  art,  commonly  called  the  '*  Ornamen- 
tal and  Floral  Leather  Work,**  or  designated  by 
some  practilioners  as  the  **  Modelling  in  Leather." 
There  is  nothing  new  ander  the  sun,  aud  although 
it  may  be  disagreeable  to  disturb  the  complacency 
of  some  modern  leather  moulders  and  cutters,  k 
must  at  once  be  distinctly  stated.  thatany  aasump- 
tion  of  originality  in  the  working  of  leather— aiiy 
attempt  to  claim  the  glory  of  being  the  '^inven- 
tor  of  the  art,"  any  desire  to  maintain  a  monopolj 
in  its  teaching,  any  claim  to  a  speciality  of  copy* 
ing — must  be  based  on  false  premises.  Tbe  leather 
work  is  nothing  more  nor  lesa  thaii  a  revival  of 
the  most  ancient  mode  of  empl«*ying  woroan^s  tima 
and  ingenuity,  on  record.  Skins  of  aniroala  wer« 
the  first  scanty  garments  in  use,  and  originated  (ha 
sempstress*8  art ;  small  boues  ol  fish  or  animals 
being  the  first-made  needles.  The  '*  coat  of  mau  j 
colours"  referred  to  in  the  Holy  Writ  was  proba- 
bly  buta  Sittle  raimeotcut  out  from  dried  and  dyed 
skins  of  animals.  In  the  Wildeniess  of  Sinai,  is 
which  tbe  hosts  of  Israel  were  assembled,  we  ara 
told  that,  in  the  construction  of  the  Tabemade, 
**  they  came,both  mcn  and  women,a8many  as  wera 
willing,  thereto,  and  brought  bracelets  and  ear- 
rings,  and  tablots  of  jewels  and  gold :  and  everj 
man  that  offered,  offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto 
the  Lord.  And  every  man  with  whom  was  found 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and 
goats*  hair,  and  red  skins  of  rams,  and  badgers* 
sk'ms,  brought  them.*'  These  skins  formed  the 
modelling  in  leather,  as  well  as  the  spuu  cloth  for 
tlie  Tabemacle,  the  outer  covering  of  which,  over 
the  framework  of  boardsof  which  it  was  built,  con- 
sisted  of  tabask  skins,  over  which  was  anotler 
covering  of  dyed  red  ram  skins  with  liangincs  of 
goats'  hair  over  them.  The  "girdles  of  needle- 
work,"  the  **  holy  garments,**  and  leather  Irap« 
pings  and  hangings  in  fanciful  devices,  with  the 
decorations  of  the  fabric. 

The  Egyptians  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  monlding  and  dree^ing  leather.  Sumping 
in  pattems  was  porfectly  done,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
weaving  with  the  needle.  The  gorgeous  costamet 
of  the  Queen  of  Egypt  were  a  matter  of  profound 
study,  and  a  special  dowry  was  assigued  to  pro- 
vide  jewels  and  the  most  costly  articies  of  Ute  toi- 
lette.  In  the  Egyptian  room  at  the  Britisl)  Museum 
will  be  found  tlie  fignre  of  Orsokon  I.  or  II.  and 
Amourna  Harsaphes,  in  embossed  leather.  These 
speciniens  are  believed  to  be  Uie  most  ancient  in 
existence,  and  their  manofacture  dates  more  than 
800  years  bcfore  Christ.  The  gilt  and  embossed 
leather  crom  for  the  vestment  of  a  Copt  priest, 
with  a  double  spiral  pattem,  over  the  door  of  this 
same  Egyptian  colloction,  is  also  evidcnce  of  the 
very  early  use  of  leather  in  decorative  art.  It 
secms  curious,  certainly,  that  with  such  hi^orio 
proofsin  existence,sach  daringdeclantionssbould 
be  promulgated  as  to  the  invention  of  omamental 
leather  work  in  these  later  times.  Stamped 
leather  was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  to  cover 
their  ebony  chairs,  fauteuils,  and  couchea. 

Leather  cuirasses  were  wom  by  the  Greeks,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  women,  who 
were  so  skilful  in  tissue  work.  worked  at  these 
gorgeous  thoraces.  Homer  and  Pliny  refer  fre- 
quently  to  tlie  **  tapcstrie  works**  of  the  ancient«, 
and  there  are  innunierablo  specimens  to  be  found, 
in  luiy  and  Spain,  of  tbe  leather  baogings,  dra- 
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|>ene8,  and  decoratioiis  of  the  dark  ages.  Tapes- 
try  U  generali/  conaidered  to  be  of  wove  wool  or 
Biik,  but  it  haa  been  inade  of  erery  kind  of  cloth, 
canvass,  paper,  and  leather.  Belgiiiro,  Holland, 
France,  and  England  have  prodaced  exquisitely 

S'ilded  and  siWered  leather  hanginga.    yenice, 
enera,  Boutogne,  and  Italj  have  been  fained  for 
ihelr  leather  work.    The  Imitation  of  carving  in 
wood  by  cutting  in  leather  waa  much  practised  in 
the  fourteentb  and  fifteenth  centuries  in  the  Ita- 
Han  States.    In  Holland,  where  sach  magnificent 
cabtnets  of  wood-carving  arc  to  be  found,  leather 
wad  originally  resorted  to,  to  cover  the  roinute 
tracery,  the  ptiancy  of  the  roaterlal   6tting  into 
erery  crevice  with  mach  exactness.  Some  curious 
leather  tapestry  hangings  are  to  be  seen  at  Ox- 
ford and  Blenheim,  tne  seat  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
boroagh.     Historical  records  might  be  examined 
with  the  greateat  interest  to  lollow  the  march  and 
development  of  modellingin  leather,  bataafficient 
hat«  been  shown  to  eatablish  the  antiquity  of  the 
work,  and  to  prove  that  the  preaent  taste  for  this 
ancient  **  crane  and  scyence,"  is  DOthing  bat  a 
revival.  and  not  an  inrenUon  of  the  preaent  epoch, 
a«  it  baa  been  somewhat  anacrapulously  pretended. 
Gar  notioQ  ia  to  give  a  populär  explanation  of  the 
aystem — to  indicate  to  our  readers  the  mode  of 
working,  to  hold  out  to  every  lady  "  with  niroble 
fingcra  "  and  ordinary  taste,  the  expectation  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  lessons,  thia  moat  elegant, 
uaeful  and  faacinating  aocoropliahmcntmay  be  at- 
tained.    And  in  styting  it  an  **  accompliabment,** 
perfaaps  jui^tice  ia  scarcely  done  to  the  relievo 
leather  work.      It  deserves  a  more  solid  title, 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  equal,  and  in  light- 
ness  it  is  suptrior.     That  ladies  in  the  highest 
circles  of  society  should  take  such  an  intercat  in 
the  leather  modelling  is  therefore  not  surprising. 
It  is  agreeable  to  place  a  print  within  a  franie  of 
oae^s  own  tnanufacture,  and  it  is  more  delii^htful 
to  gaze  on  a  work  of  sculptured  art,  poised  on  a 
bracket  of  one's  own  formation  than  to  see  it 
perohed  on  the  ponderous  framework  of  angular 
carved  wood.     Needlework,  knitting,  and  crochet 
faave  their  fascinatlon,  but  the  universallty  of  the 
appUcatiou  of  leather  to  ornamentation  and  deoor- 
atlon  will  render  theimitationof  oarringinfloitely 
more  captirating  to  those  who  labor  with  tact  and 
seal  at  the  moulding.    There  is  ample  opportu- 
nity  aflforded  for  the  derelopment  of  fancy,  taste, 
Imagination,  and  ability  in  the  praotice  of  the 
leather  work.    Pattema  ot  fantastic  shape,  as  well 
as  of  exquisite  beauty,  may  be  invented ;  for  it  is 
not  merely  aa  picture  frames,  cubinets,  boxes, 
•6roUs,  friezea,  brackets,  flowers,  fruit,  arabesques, 
&c.,  that  the  ornamental  leather  work  can  be 
confined.     It  may  be  no  longer  profitable  for 
modern  fifatildas  and  Linwoods  to  "porcorer  the 
untraceable  mazes  of  tapestry,  to  revive  the  book- 
binding  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess,**  but  there  are 
many  attractions  in  störe  for  the  domestic  hearth 
in  the  practioe  of  leather  modelling,  aa  well  ns  of 
omamental  needle-work.    It  is,  of  course,  well 
known  that  ladies  of  rank  and  distinction  in  many 
parta  of  the  Continent  do  not  hesltafe  to  work 
embroidery  ft>r  sale.     In  this  country,  for  the  pur- 
posea  of  charity,  our  aristocratic  ladies  not  only 
prepare  their  needle-work  for  the  bazaara,  but 
preside  at  the  Stalls  as  v enders  of  their  ingeuious 
ATtioles ;  «od  the  teodeocy  to  fiJl  the  parlour  and  ' 


drawing-room  with  many  specimens  of  the  handl* 
work  of  the  lady  of  the  house  is  sufflciently  mani- 
fested.  The  ennui  and  despondoncy  of  solitary 
hours  cannot  be  better  relieved  than  by  useful 
occupation  to  adom  and  decorate  home,  for  the 
comfort  and  covenience  of  those  moat  dear  to  the 
**charmed  circle.*' 

THK    WHITl   8LAYI8    Of    PASHIOü's    T0TARIK8 — Ji 
MILLINER*8  KXPKRIKNCB. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  four- 
teen  years,  at  different  "  first-class  hou!«es,**  and, 
as  niy  health  is  now  sufTering  from  the  **  late-hour 
System,**  I  have  been  prevailed  upon  by  this  me- 
dium to  give  that  Information  which  experience 
has  taught  me,  in  the  hope  that  some  enterprising 
and  humane  individuals  will  exert  themselyes  to 
break  the  chains  of  that  slavery  under  which  so 
many  thousandi  of  their  country  women  are  bound. 

I  will  now  speak  of  a  recent  engaj^emont  of 
mine,  and  which  In  the  **  one"  case  will  illustrate 
the  majority  of  the  **  fashionable  housea.**  1  held 
the  Position  of  what  is  called  ''  firat  band,'*  and 
had  twelve  young  people  ander  mo.  The  season 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  March.  Wo 
breakfasted  at  six,  a.m.,  which  was  not  allowed  to 
occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  hard 
work  of  the  day  began  immediately.  At  elevea 
o*clock  a  small  piece  of  dry  bread  was  brought  in 
as  luncheon.  At  that  hour  the  young  people 
would  ofWn  ask  mypennission  to  send  for  a  glass 
of  beer,  but  this  was  strictly  prohibited  by  the 
principals.  as  they  insisted  that  it  caused  a  drow- 
siness,  and  so  retarded  the  work.  At  one  o*cIock 
the  dinner-bell  rang,  which  repast  consisted  of  a 
bot  Joint  twice  in  the  week,  and  cold  meat  the 
remaining  five  days,  no  pudding,  and  a  glaifs  of 
toast  and  water  to  drink.  To  this  meal  twerty 
minutes  were  given.  Work  again  tili  the  five 
o'dock  Bummons  for  tea,  which  occupied  fifteen 
minotes.  Again  to  work  tili  called  to  supper  at 
nine,  which  also  occupied  fifteen  minutes,  which 
consisted  of  bread,  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer. 
All  again  retumed  to  stitch,  stitch,  tili  one,  two, 
or  three  in  the  moming,  according  to  the  busi- 
ness, while  SaturdHy  night  was  being  anticipated 
all  the  wcek,  becaose  then  no  one  would  work 
afler  twelve.  With  this  one  night^s  exception, 
all  (he  rest  we  had  for  three  weeks,  from  the  end 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  was  from  three  tili 
six,  while  three  nights  during  that  time  we  nerer 
lay  down.  I  leavo  your  readers  to  imagine  the 
spectral  countenances  of  us  all  I  shudder  myself 
when  I  recall  the  picture. 

At  midnight  each  one  received  a  cup  of  strong 
tea —as  the  piincipala  said,  **in  case  we  should 
feel  sleepy,  to  arouse  all  to  work."  In  what  State 
of  health  could  July,  the  termination  of  the  season, 
be  expected  to  find  us,  poor  **  Fashk>ti*8  slares  T* 

Now,  for  this  cniel,  inhuman  treatmcnt  of  wo- 
roankind,  who  in  dress-making  houses  toil  harder 
than  any  labourer  is  the  brick  field,  there  is  one 
very  simple  remedy,  employing  a  proper  number 
of  hands  to  do  the  work.  There  are  alwaya 
plenty  seeking  employment,  but  it  is  from  the 
sordid  love  of  gain  that  thoso  already  engaged 
may  work  themselves  into  their  coflßns,  in  order 
that  their  employers'  cash-boxea  may  be  the  more 
speedily  filled. 
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BT  J.  P.  OLARKE,  MÜ8.  BAO. 
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I    ask  no4  for  riches,  1  care  not  for  power,  I      seek  not  to  dwell  in  wealths 
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maiiiaCsduiig,  Give  me  ihesweet       of  my  bonuie  youug       And  Uic  calni  blithesonie  bluik  o'  my 
smile  bride, 
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limide,  My    «in     firawle,  Mjr     «in    fit «ide.  The  oalm  blink  o*  ny 
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When  Ae  «tonn  of  mi^ortmie  broods  orer  m j  patb, 
When  friendship  is  cold  as  ihe  ice  trance  of  death, 
When  lifo  seeniB  a  desert  all  cheerieas  and  wild, 
And  the  night  ahade  Springs  ranklj  where  roses  once  smiled, 
What  beacon  my  wandering  fbotsteps  may  guld  ? 
'Ha  the  calm  bly  tbesome  blink  o'  my  ain  fireside. 
]f  y  ain  fireaide^  &a 
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We  notice  grcat  preparations  going  fbrward,  notes  in  the  first  bar»  of  the  opcning  "  Con- 
under  the  auspices  of  Messra.  Small  &  Paige,  eertant  ä  quatre  maim^^  were  feit  in  erery 
in  the  musical  way.    Their   adverlisement  pari  of  the  room. 

promiflcs  pianofortes  of  superior  nianufecture,  The  first  piece,  a  trio,  from  •*  Cosi  fiin  (atte, 
warranted  as  to  soliditv  of  workmanship,  bril-  La  mia  d'orabella,"  by  Messre.  üumphrejs, 
liancy  of  tone,  and  tasfcfulness  of  ftniah— all  Hecht>  and  Paige,  was  brilliantly  execuwd, 
carefully  selected,  too,  by  Mr.  Paige,  whose  and  encored. 

reputati'on,  we  should  imagine,  would  bc  a|  The  ncxt  duo,  "Giorno  d'orrore,'*  from 
guarantee  for  the  quaüties  of  the  Instruments.  "  Semiramide,"  by  Miss  Paige  and  Miss  Emily 
They  announce  evcry  kind  of  musical  instru-  Paige,  was  very  well  sung:  as  was  also  the 
ments,  ending  in  ums,  ons,  ines,  or  as,  such —  duetto,  from  Belesario,  **  Ah !  se  potessi  pian- 
harmoniums,  melodeons,  scraphines,  or  fluti-  gcre,**  by  Miss  Paige  and  Mr.  Hecht  Both 
na8,infact  every  kmd  of  Instrument  intended  this  and  the  terzetto,  from  AtUIa,  "Te  sol 
to  discourse  Rwcet  Sounds,  with  the  newest  Rnd  quest  anima,'' were  admirably  soag,  the  last 
best  Gcrman,  Italian,  French,  and  English  especially  was  decidcdly  the  lonne  bowke  of 
music.  These  good  things,  too,  are  not  for  the  evening,  btit  was  not,  we  think,  suflB- 
Torontooians  al»»ne,  but  are  also  for  parties  at  ciently  appreciated  by  the  audience.  To  tu 
»  distance,  to  whom  the  greatest  care  and  it  appeared  far  more  deserving  of  the  encores 
punctuality  are  oflTered  in  the  ezecution  of  awaiiied  to  some  other  songs  during  the  eve- 
their  orders.     We  have  no  doubt  but  that  ning. 

what  Mr.  Paige  promises  he  will  perform,  and  j  Mary  Astore,  a  ballad,  by  Glover,  was  tctj 
if  bis  stock  of  mu«c  ofTers  half  the  attraction  sweetly  and  fcelingly  given  by  Mr.  Paig^,  who 
that  hif  concerts  hare  done,  he  will  soon  find  was  in  ezcellent  roice,  and  was  rapturou.«Jy 
hb  establishment,  which  is  on  King  Street,  |  encored.  **  SaToumeen  Deelish,"  by  Miss 
three  doors  west  of  Yonge  Street,  insufficient  |  Paige,  was  sung  in  a  manner  that  spoke  to  tha 


for  bis  aim,--tö  8Üpply~go6aTnstf  ümeniö  ~aTRl 
music  at  the  Iowest  ratcs. 

Alboni,  Saivi,  Marini,  and  Beneventano 
continue  to  delight  New  York  audiences  at 
Niblo's,  where  some  of  Mozart's,  Rossini's,  and 
BelliniV  best  operas  have  been  produccd. 
Accordine  to  our  New  York  contemporary,  the 
Mutieal  Tim«,  Alboni,in  La  Farorita,  "roeltod 
upon  the  Kusceptibilities  of  the  audience  like 
»  snow-tiake."  Sontag  is  in  Philadelphia, 
where  she  has  been  drawing  crowded  hounes. 
When  shall  we  hear  her?  Perhaps,  when 
Jullien  arrives,  it  viill  be  found  judicious  to 
leave  the  field  clear,  especially  as  with  such  a 
troupe  as  he  brings  with  bim,  no  counter 'at- 
traction will  be  found  sufficient  Kocnig,  the 
prince  ot  comctists;  Banmaun,  the  potent 
basROonist ;  Wuille,  far-famcdon  theclarionet; 
Pratten,  the  populär  Oautist;  and  BottetOni, 
cn*at  on  the  double  bas» — all  thesc  accompany 
him,  as  well  as  Anna  Zerr,  whose  triumphs 
have  been  too  recent  to  reguire  fiirtber  inen- 
tion.  Will  Canadians  beneflt  by  aU  ihU?  We 
bope  so. 

MB.   PAIQE^S  8UBSCKIPTI0K  COVCERTS. 

Mr.  Paiok's  last  Conccrt  for  the  neason  came 
off  on  the  21  st;  the  house  was  ftill,  but  not  so 
inconvenicntly  packed  as  on  the  last  occasion. 
We  think  that  the  public  seemed  more  pleased 
with  this  than  with  either  of  the  two  preced 
ing  concertK,  and  ccrtainly  the  programme  ap- 
peared to  have  been  most  judidousiy  made-up, 
80  as  to  gratify  every  taste. 

The  piano  used  was  one  from  Mr.  Paige*s 
establishment,  and  its  clear  ringihg,  yet  8weet 


h'eärt.  ""Eacb  ume  that  Miss  Paige  appears 
bcfbre  us.  she  gains  more  upon  our  foelinga 
and  sympathies.  We  cannot  help  liking 
one,  who,  with  perfect  simplidty,  and  the 
utmoRt  freedom  from  affectation  of  any  kind, 
awakes  in  our  bosoms  such  pleasurable  emo- 
tiona  If  Miss  Paige  continue  in  Toronto,  wo 
may  safely  prophecy  that  ^e  will  soon  be  the 
most  populär  f^crson  in  the  cirv. 

We  cannot  particularize  all  the  songs.  Suf- 
flce  it  to  say,  that  they  wcre  al'  very  rreditably 
sung.  We  noticed  that  Mr.  Paige  very  judi- 
ciously  allowed  Mr.  Clarke  to  play  the  »ria 
from  **  Lucia,*^  a  sa  solo  on  the  Cormetto  This 
was  done  as  the  mute  used  by  Mr.  Clarke,  to 
produce  the  effect  of  distance,  rendi*red  bis 
Instrument  sharper  than  the  piano.  It  was, 
however,  very  prettily  played  We  are  glad 
to  observe,  that  the  success  of  the«e  concerts 
has  been  such  as  will  induce  Mr.  Paige  togive 
anothcr  scries  nezt  season. 

ORUAK  FOR  8T.  JAMES*  CBURCII. 

Thb  organ  for  this  Church  will  be  in  its  place 
by  the  l^th  May.  We  have  Icamed  from  con- 
noisseurs,  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  it,  that  it  deserves  all  that  has  been 
Said  in  its  preise.  We  are  glad  of  this,  for 
really  the  präsent  choU-of  St.  Jaroeti*  deserves 
a  tine  Instrument^  as  there  is  no  other  in 
Toronto  ezcept  St  Michaels,  that  cao  pretend 
to  ezecute  Psalms  and  Chants  so  artlsticany. 
The  singing  in  this  choir  is  reafly  tcit  ftne 
and  it  would  be  well  if  some  other  choirs  in  the 
dty  would  endesvour  to  equal  them. 
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BOOK8  rOR  8ALK  BT  T.  MACLKAB,  46,  TONGK8TBEET. 

The  ßourbont. — The  Bourbon  quenlion  has 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise  among  the  reading  cir- 
eics  during  the  last  two  months.  M any  attempta 
hare  been  made  to  find  oat  the  Dauphin  of 
Fnince;  and  manj  hare  maintained  thut  he  ia 
Bring;  manj  otheni  that  he  is  dead.  Withoat 
adverting  to  conjectureSf  we  procecd  to  the  facta 
which  reiate  roore  imniediateiy  to  the  question  in 
its  present  bearing.  In  the  Jaunarj  number  of 
Putnaro*8  New  Monthly  Magazine  an  article  ap- 
peared,  entitied  ^  U  there  a  Bourbon  among  üb  f* 
— which  created  a  rerj  conaiderable  degree  of 
eicitement  The  article  aet  forth  that  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Winiam^  a  miasionarj  at  preaent  labouring 
«mong  the  North  American  Indianü,  and  a  very 
renerable  and  respectable  old  man,  waa  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  aon  of  the  unfortunate  Louia 
XVL  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  would  and  ought 
to  hare  been  Louia  XVII.  The  article  went  on 
to  ahow  that  thia  old  gentleman  had  been  among 
the  Indiana  from  jouth ;  that  he  had  been  idiotic 
but  on  leapiug  or  falling  aaddenly  into  water,  he 
had  been  reatored  to  the  uae  of  liia  aenaea ;  prior 
to  thia  he  remenibera  nothing.  He  waa  thencefortb 
rearcd  among  the  Indiana,  and,  becoming  a  ^erioua 
man,he  gave  himself  up  to  the  work  of  the  miniatrv 
among  äem.  In  1841,  when  Prince  de  Joinville 
Tiaited  the  United  State»,  it  aeema  he  inquh*ed 
■oon  after  bis  arriral,  for  ibe  Iiidian  aettlement 
hiwhicb  Mr.  Williams  waa  laboring.  and  for  Mr. 
Wniiams  himaelf,  ^found  hia  way  to  the  one,  and 
mn  interview  with  the  other.  Further,  it  i*eema 
tbat  a  Mr.  Bellanger,  who  died  a  few  jeara  ago 
«t  New  Orieans,  oonfeaiied,  on  hia  deathbed,  that 
he  waa  eroplored  to  bring  the  Dauphin  to  Ame- 
rica ;  that  he  did  so ;  that  he  placetl  him  among 
the  Indiana;  and  that  he  whs  aupplied  with  the 
meaits  of  paying  hia  IxMrding  and  auperrisioo. 
Tbeeeand  oiherfact««inthe  chain  of  ctrcumnancea 
which  ron  throagh  the  article  in  Futiiani,  render 
the  caae  one  of  very  circum^tantiril  evidence. 

Strange  to  aay,  abontthe  time  when  thiuHrticle 
appeared  in  America,  a  work  appeared  in  Paria, 
efaboTHte  and  well  written,  by  M.  Beaucheane, 
eiring  a  füll  and  extens^ive  acconiit  of  the  tmATer- 
SigM  and  death  of  the  Daurihin  in  the  t4Mnple; 
the  author,  of  courae,  tutumea  the  dealh  of  the 
yoniig  Capet  aa  a  (act^  and  detiila  hia  ^«ufferinea. 
Oll  the  arrival  of  the  January  number  of  the  Put- 
nain  periodical  in  EnxlAnd,  Prince  de  Joinvtlle 
wmte,  through  hia  prirate  aecretary,  to  the  edit- 
oni,  contradicting  the  whole  stor;*,  aiid  recom* 
meiiding  Beauchense's  work  to  the  peruaal  of  the 
tranaHtlaiitic  people.  Meanwliile  April  arrivea, 
And,  in  the  nunilier  of  Putnam'a  Magiizine  for  thn 
•aid  month,  a  aecond  article  appeara,  eniboilying 
the  Prince  de  Jmnville«  letter,  with  a  clo<»«*ly- 
worked  chain  of  tweity-aeven  Ünki«,  ao  perfect 
and  90  complete  that  it  seemi«  alnio^  to  amount 
to  demon<itration.  The  caae  ia  atrong,  clrcum- 
•tancea  dooeiaii  ao  rerr  closely  and  correctly,  that 
DO  one  can  read  tlie  article  withoat  being  con- 
Thiced  that,  if  not  trae,  it  ia  at  leaat  amaxingly 
probable.  Immedhitely  afler  the  iasoe  of  Put- 
iiam*8  Magazine  for  April,  an  epitomited  edition 
of  Boauchesne's  great  work, in  Engliek,  mbs  pub- 
liflhed  by  the  Harpers,  in  a  amall  200  page  Tolume 


^-wbich  book  we  hare  read  with  the  deepest  in« 
terest,  and  oertainly  we  hare  Derer  ahed  aa  many 
tears  over  twice  aa  many  pagea.  The  Tolume 
entera  not  on  the  qae^tion  of  the  Daupliin'a  Ufa 
and  death  as  a  poUmical  question.  It  asntmet 
the  fact,  and  then  detaila  at  length  the  sufTerings, 
miaeries,  privationa,  inaulta,  barbarity,  unffpeuk« 
able  cruelty  and  Inconceivable  brutality  which 
the  poor  young  Dauphin  aafTdred  in  the  Teniple. 
The  conduct  of  Simon,  the  ahoeinaker,  towards 
the  unfortunate  child  during  bis  wretched  mo- 
thera  life  and  after  her  murder,  bafBeaall  deacrip- 
tion.  How  the  human  mind  could  conceive  auch 
achemea  of  brutality,  murder,  cruelty,  and  wan- 
tonneaa,  we  reaily  cannot  conceire.  Thia  rolume 
we  would  recoDimend  to  erery  reader.  Und« 
Tom's  Cabin— a  romanco  founded  on  fact — is  a 
nioflt  thrilling  atory,  but  not  ao  thrilling  aa  the 
volnme  we  nare  thus  notieed,  not  fonnded  on 
fact,  but  fact  itsclf.  We  have,  howerer,  alreadj 
exhauated  thia  work  in  the  Shanty. 

The  Harprr's  hare  also  iaaned  an  additional 
inatalment  in  aereral  roluroea  of Coleridge'a  worka, 
already  noticcd  at  length  in  preceding  nunibent. 
Ooleridge  ia  now  known  to  the  üterary  world— 
having  been  reriewed  and  re-reriewed  by  all  aorts 
and  aide«  of  critica  for  twenty  years,  indeed.  for 
fully  one  qoarter  of  a  Century.  Thia  work  muat 
teil  and  ttelL  He  waa  a  great  man — we  care  not 
whether  he  ia  rlewed  aa  a  theologian,  a  philoeo- 
pher,  or  a  poet—Coleridge  waa  a  great,  a  tmly 
great  man.  He  was  a  man  of  profoand  capabili* 
tie^i  of  thiiiking,  of  atrong  imagination,  of  mighty 
capacttics  of  anal« sing,  and  in  erery  dcpartinent 
of  reflection,  over  which  bis  great  mind  roamed, 
he  feh  perfectiy  «rf  "htm«.  He  waa  a  good  phHoao- 
pher,  a  good  theologlan,  a  good  poet,  aboTe  al 
bc  became  a  good  man. 

The  Harper'a  have  alao  iaaued  The  Child*»  ffie» 
tory  of  England,  a  work  atlready  uiiparalleled  in 
point  of  populHrity  in  England.  Thia  work,  tha 
firai  volunic  of  which  hna  appeared.  and  will  aoon 
l»e  aocceeded  by  othera,  ia  eaiculafed  to  bring  tha 
hl.<«torv  of  England  into  the  nunu>ry,  and  to  luaka 
it  i*upply  the  place  which  *'  Jack  and  the  ßean 
Stalk,''  or  *'  Raw  Head  and  Blowly  BoneV  and 
other  fliinsy  trash  uaed  to  fill  in  our  doniea* 
tic  and  nurnery  libraries. 

Uncle  TomU  Cabin^  third  edition, — unprcce- 
dente*!  sule  in  Toronto,  13,000  in  a  few  monthi; 
Mr.  Maclear  will  rsauc  in  a  few  daya  hia  third  edi* 
titm  of  t%ia  nnparalleied  work— one  which  has 
become  the  rage  of  the  cirili7.ed  world,  Mra. 
Stowe  haa  acquired  a  fame  which  no  modern 
authurcsa  haa  yet  attained,  and  none  may  be  ex- 
pecU'd  to  outshine.  In  Europe  and  America 
t);ere  aeera»  to  l>e  no  limit  to  the  eirculation  of 
this  populär  work. 

TTte  Mormon*. — Mr.  Madear  will  iasue  in  a  few 
dara  a  work  entitied  **  The  Morroons,  or  Latter 
Dht  Siiinta.  in  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake," 
i>y  Ueut.  J.  W.  Ounniaon,  one  of  tb«  American 
oificera  in  the  Engineering  Department.  The 
We^itiiiinster  Review  and  other  Reriews  hare 
lau Jed  it  aa  the  mnet  oorrect  and  fair  ezponent  of 
Monnon  viewa.  We  have  read  this  voluroe  and 
would  comroend  it  to  the  peruaal  of  every  one 
who  wiahea  to  acquire  a  correct  view  of  the  aboob» 
nationt  of  thia  l^orrid  syttem« 
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Blackii  k  Son,  of  Oltsgow,  kare  iMoed  Noim 
•n  tke  Ne%p  TßMkumetU,  by  Albert  Barnes,  Phila^ 
4«lphia.  This  Tolume  embnces  the  fonr  gospels. 
Barnes  as  a  comtnentator,  aed  espedaUy  as  a 
pmctical  cotnmentator,  ftandi  bigh  in  Great 
Britain — indeed'  4iigber  tban  he  does  in  bis  own 
conntrj.  For  Sabbath  School  instrucüon,  the 
Kotes  of  Albert  Barnes  are  not  ezoelied  by  those 
of  anj  otber  writor.  He  is  not  ezactlj  as  orthodox 
on  some  points  as  we  eould  wisb,  but  he  is  never- 
theless  a  good  writer — a  noble  Tbeologian— « 
leained  man  and  a  moet  laborions  Student.  Few 
if  any  nien  who  bare  had  Charge  of  a  leading 
congregation  In  a  large  city  for  such  a  length  of 
tiine  have  done  as  much  to  advanoe  the  Internets 
•f  Bible  Literature  and  of  Saipture  Knowledge. 

mtui  Bccl^a$tieal,  jrcm  tke  imnnon  of  JmlimM 
Cm^mr,  to  tk«  year  1846.  By  Charies  Macfarlane, 
in  S  vols.  The  foregoing  Tolumes  ar«  got  up  in 
Tery  ezcellent  style,  and  embraoe  in  a  smaU 
oompass  the  enUre  histor^  of  England-^abridged 
— yet  not  omitting  any tbing  easential,  and  written 
In  an  easy  and  racy  style. 

These  Tolumes  owe  tbelr  chief  value  to  the  &ct 
ihat  they  are  better  suited  for  domestic  reading, 
ihan  the  common  books  on  the  subject  of  Englbh 
Eistory,  and  along  with  "The  Child^s  History  of 
England  **  recently  issued  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  this  book  fumishes  a  useiul  ooUection  of 
Historical  Inforroarion. 

Hie  WhoU  Werke  o/John  Bvnvan  are  issuing 
in  monthly  parts,  price  half-a-dollar,  edited  by 
Robert  Philip,  Author  of  **The  Experimental 
Guides,^  &c,  The  parts  of  the  abore  work  which 
we  have  inspected,  yield  the  clearest  proof  that 
ihis  edition  is  one  in  every  way  entitied  to  the 
high  crcdentials  which  it  has  obtained  fhim  the 
moet  distinguished  divines  In  Europe. 

Strange  to  say,  although  Bunyan  is  perhaps  the 
tnost  populär  writer  on  pracUckl  Religion  in  the 
English  langua^e,  yet  you  scarcely  er  er  meet  wtih 
a  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  The  society  for 
the  republication  of  "The  Puritan  Divines," 
which,  iike  moet  of  its  kind  has  become  defunct — 
Issued  a  few  Toturoes— it  might  have  published 
them  all  had  it  succeeded,  but  except  that  of 
Blackieand  Son,  in  large  double  columned  octaro, 
we  have  seen  no  edition  of  Bunyan  exactly  to  our 
mlnd.  We  wouM  heartily  recommend  the  edition 
Jo^t  noticed  to  every  fitmilv. 

RvUviay  Machineij — a  iVeatim  on  tAe  M^emi- 
tat  JSnaineering  of  BaUeMtve^  embraeina  the 
principie»  cntd  conetrudHon  of  Rolling  andßxed 
PUuU^  in  all  depariment*^  ilhteiratedy  by  a  eeriee 
of  platte  on  a  lar^  ecale^  and  by  mtmnoue 
tngravinany  by  Daniel  ^liinear  Clark,  Bngineer. 

The  above  great  wdHt*^ts4iow  befng  issued  in 
parte,  large  quarto,  with  splendid  drawinga,  and 
fceaotilullyezecated  ^ngraWhgs  OD  Steel.  Atthis 
«lag«  of  Raüroad  En^eering  in  Ganada,  this 
cannot  lall  to  be  a  moet  valaable  and  populär 
work ;  no  Engfaieef's  Ubrary  is  perfect  witboat  it. 
A  few  parts  hare  been  pVaeed  before  uafor  inapec- 
ÜOD,  and  touehing  the  style  and  i^meUii«  of  the 
work,  we  oannot  speak  loo  highly. 

CMnet'Maker^e  Aeeietant^  bHmy  «  mriee  of 
miginal  deeepee  for  modern  Jwmüure,~--A  large 
^•arto,  with  nMgnifloeni  Steel  engravbgs.  Büwkie 
and  Son,  are  seoding  forth  this  TaloaUe  book,  to 


sobscribers  only,  at  Ss.  fd.  Sterling  each  nrnnber. 
The  design  of  the  book  is  good,  the  style  ezcel- 
lent, and  the  exeoutioR  of  the  steel  enpavingt 
perhapft  the  finest  of  any  of  their  otber  works. 
To  Cabinet-makers  this  work  is  a  »ine  qua  wm. 

Memoire  of  Napoleon  Bonapatrie^  hy  M.  de 
Boorienne^  wUh  eoniinmaHon  tul  kie  deatk  al  8L 
NelenOf  witk  numerom  anecdotee  from  autkenüe 
eowrcee,  BUckie  and  Son  are  Ismiing  diis  worit 
in  parti.  Bourienne's  "  LUe  of  the  Emperor  Nv 
poleon  Bonaparl«  **  is,  perhape,  the  niost  correet 
and  autlientio  eztaiil.  The  reaaon  ia  that  tba 
autbor  was  a  schooUfeUow  of  Napoleon,  grew  mp 
with  bim  and  retained  bis  kindly  feeling  towarda 
the  Emperor,  being  an  officer  in  bis  arroy,  andhit 
oonfidenüal  friend  tili  near  tbe  bettle  of  WaterfcM^ 
when  a  oircuiustance  occorred  which  created  a 
coohiess  between  them,  and  thus  the  koowledgi^ 
personal  and  private,  which  Cew  if  any  aave  Boa- 
rieane  posseased,  is  tonied  to  an  admbable  ae- 
ooant.  Many  tbings  published  in  this  T«ilaraa 
might  have  been  suppressed  but  for  the  coolaeat 
between  Napoleon  and  bis  friend  the  autbor— 
wbil«  many  things  known  only  to  the  author  rea- 
pectiag  the  school-boy  days  of  Bonaparte  arebers 
detailed«  and  invested  with  a  great  degreeof  int^ 
rest.  We  have  read  no  life  of  Napoleon  whick 
I  seems  to  us  to  have  given  a  fair  delineatlon  of  hif 
real  ohar^oter,  with  so  much  aoouracy  and  inta- 
rest  as  that  of  Bomrienne. 

DiroKMKT  k  Da-WiTT,  of  the  Tribane  BaM- 
Ings,  have  reoently  issued,  in  pamphlet  form,  em 
editkm  of  the  Äpoerypha  of  ike  New  Teetmmemi^ 
which  is  indispenaable  for  dassical  pnrpaaea.  Wa 
hare  read  H  with  care.  The  apoorypbal  worka  «f 
Soripture  are  not  populär ;  tawt  yeC  tbey  aiay  and 
OQght  to  be  read  by  the  stadent  of  theology. 
Every  man  who  ondertakea  the  **ofice  ol  a 
bishop  **  ought  to  be  familiai  with  tbe  Epistlea  «f 
Ignatius,  and  tbe  Oospel  of  St  Mary,  aa  weil  m 
the  ^  Protevangelion*'  and  the  Gospels  of  the  In» 
fancy  of  Christ,  not  to  speak  of  the  ISpieties  «f 
Clement  and  Batnabaa,  and  the  Gospel  aooordiQg 
to  Nioodemns.  On  this  aocount  we  reconmen« 
only  as  a  matter  of  carioetty  tbe  perasal  of  th« 
Apocr>  pha  of  the  New  Testament.  Tbe  edhioft 
before  ns  costs  a  mere  trifle,  and  tili  reeantly  tba 
work  was  scarcely  accessible. 

Harper  k  Brothers  have  recently  issued  a  book 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Hanson  Cox  of  Broold}Ti,  emitloA 
Interviewe^  Memorable  and  Ueefmi,  containhig  ia- 
terviews  with  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  great  mea ; 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  read  such  a  vaem  af 
stuft  The  work  Is  obvionsly  written  to  palT  off 
bis  own  powerp,and  remlnds  us  of  a  litlla  na 
ribyme  we  used  to  repeat  In  our  boyliood  t 
Linlr  Jack  Homrr  mt  in  a  comer, 

Eatiitff  hi«  Chriatinas  nie : 
H«  pat  m  bM  ihamb  and  pulled  oat  a  phmib, 
Ami  Mid,  wbat  a  BigBny  ata  1. 
BLAMonARD  k  SoM,  of  Philadelphia,  bare  pub- 
lished, in  one  voluraeSvo,  the  Lives  of  the  Qneena 
of  Henry  VlII ,  with  a  biographical  aketch  of  the 
lilb  of  bis  motber,   by  Agnes  Strickland.    Tha 
▼olume  before  ue  is  made  op  of  eeoen  most  inl«* 
resting  Uvee-*the  mother  and  tbe  wivea  of  tlia 
worst  man  that  ever  heid  a  British  sceptre,  er 
wäre  a  British  crown.     The  naroe  of   Agn« 
Strickkmd  will,  of  ooorse,  be  \  sufficieat  |(QaraB> 
taa  for  the  popnkrity  af  tba  work. 
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OHAPTER  Tl. 

After  having  regulated,  as  far  as  circum- 

General  Brock  it^lums     «^»^es  WOuld  admit,  all 

to  York.  mattere,  civil*  and  mili- 

taiy,  in  the  west,  General  Brock  hastened  bis 
retum  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  leaving  all  the 
force  he  could  spare  at  Detroit,  ander  General 
Proctor,  and  on  his  way  thither,  while  on  his 
▼oyage  across  Laice  Erie,  in  the  schooner 


KoTK. — Sach  was  General  Brock^a  anxiety  to 
return  to  the  Niagara  fronder,  that,  tbough  anwiU 
lingly,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  some  affairs  of 
importance  unsettled,  as  tbe  following  sbows : — 
jPVwM  Lieui.  CoL  Nichol^  OHartermaster- General 
of  MiltHoy  lo  Major*  General  Brock, 

•  I  bave  just  been  informed  by  Golonel  Proctor 
that  he  intends  sending  an  express  to-morrow  to 
Fort  George,  whlch  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
forward  a  few  printed  copies  of  your  proclama- 
tion,  and  to  inform  you  that  in  order  to  carry  it 
into  effect,  it  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  Ofganize  the  civil  government  Under  exist- 
ing  circumstances,  I  have  advised  Colonel  Proctor 
to  assume  the  administratton  until  your  pleasure 
is  known,  to  which  he  has  agreed,  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  consequent  thereto  have  been 
adopted  and  promulgated.  In  Judge  Woodward, 
who  has  been  appointed  secretary  pro  tem^  he 
will  find  an  able  coa^jutor ;  and  as  your  object 
nndoabtedly  was  to  tranquilUxe  the  public  mind, 
and  to  give  the  inhabitants  a  proof  of  the  moder- 
ation  and  benevolence  of  Eis  Hiyesty^s  Govern- 
ment, 18  well  as  to  ensure  the  dae  administnOlon 

TOL.   II.— 'KK 


Chippewa,  he  received  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  armistice,  which  Sir  George  Prevost 
and  General  Dearborn,  the  American  Com- 
mander, had  concluded.  This  intelligence 
occasioned  thedeepest  regret  to  General  Brock, 
as  his  foresight  enabled  him  at  once  to  pcr- 
ceive  that  the  plans,  which  he  had  been  matu- 
ring  for  an  attack  on  Sackett's  Harbor,  must 
now  necessarily  be  abandoned.  His  mortifi- 
cation  must  have  been  excessive  at  Anding 
that  the  fruits  of  his  successes  in  the  west, 
which  he  was  now  prepared  to  gather,  would 
be  thus,  in  all  probability,  lost 

Without  joining  in  the  outcry  raised  against 
Sir  George  Prevost,  this  armistice  deserves 
serious  consideration,  as  its  Operations  tended 


of  the  laws,  I  do  not  think  a  more  judicioua 
choice  could  have  been  made.  In  all  the  discus- 
sions  which  took  place  on  this  subject,  Colone! 
Proctor  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me ;  and 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I  urged  Mm 
to  the  Step  he  has  taken,  of  which  I  hope  yoa 
will,  as  it  is  only  temporary,  approve.  It  has 
not  been  in  my  power  as  yet  to  send  a  Statement 
of  all  that  we  have  captured,  as  the  property  is 
so  scattered,  but  I  hope  to  finisb  this  week. 
We  got  upwards  of  £1,200  in  money,  and  have 
sent  down  a  hundred  packs  worth,  I  suppose, 
£lf500  more.  I  have  reason  to  think  the  cap- 
tured property  will  not  be  much  under  £40,000. 

We  have  still  850  prisoners  to  ship  ofif,  but  I 
hope  to  get  rid  of  them  in  a  few  daya  Public 
confidence  seeros  to  be  partially  restored ;  busi- 
ness  is  again  going  on,  and  I  hope  that  the  coon- 
try  will  bMecome  perfectly  quiet. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  when  I  shall  get 
done  here.  I  hope,  however.  it  will  not  be  long. 
I  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  send  you  com- 
plete  returns  of  everything;  but  the  captured 
property  is  in  so  maay  different  places,  and  so 
soatter^  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
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materially  to  strengthen  and  favor  the  future 
movements  of  the  eneray,  whilst  the  opportu- 
nity  of  making  a  decisive  attack  on  the  Ame- 
rican positions  was  thrown  away.  General 
Brock  wasmost  desirous,  ere  the  enemy  should 
recover  from  the  panic  mto  which  General 
Ilairs  catastrophe  had  thrown  them,  to  profit, 
to  the  utmost,  by  vigorous  and  active  moTe- 
ments ;  but  he  now  found  bimsclf  compelled 
to  remain  inactive,  whilst  he  feit  that  prompt 
measures  alone  could  ensure  ultimate  success. 

The  transport  of  the  American  stores,*  ord- 
nance  and  proTisions,  of  each  of  which  they 
were  much  in  want,  not  being  prohibited  by 
that  armistice,  was  accordingly  protected  and 
facilitated  by  it  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  along 
the  Niagara  frontier,  beyond  their  most  san- 
guine  expeetations. 

"  Most  fortunatelyt  HuU's  business  was  set- 
tled  by  capitulation  before  the  armistice  was 
known  to  him  or  to  General  Brock,  for  had  it 
reached  him  in  time,  he,  of  course,  would  gladly 
have  accepted  it,  to  gain  deJayfor  the  arrival 
of  reinforcementSy  and  a  svpply  of  pravüions^ 
from  which  would  have  resulted  the  salvation 
of  his  army,  the  prejudicial  consequences 
whereof  are  incalculable ;  for  had  a  knowledge 
of  it  reached  the  Tndian  nations  at  that  time, 
such  a  disgust  and  distrust  must  thereby  have 
been  excited,  as  could  never  have  becn  re- 
moved ;  and  the  first  effects  of  which  would, 
probably,  have  appeared  in  the  immediate 
dispersion  of  the  Indians,  whose  powerful  and 
indispensable  aid,  at  that  early  period  of  the 
contest,  would  have  been  totally  lost  to  us. 
To  the  facts  above  stated  I  must  add  the  ex- 
traordinary  circumstance,  that  a  staff-officer 
was  sent  express  from  Montreal  to  Upper 
Canada,  to  prevent  General  Brock  from  pro- 
ceedlng  to  the  Western  District,  but  which 
most  happily  wasprevented  from  takingeffect, 
by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ments of  that  zealous  and  gallant  officer,  who 
had  proceeded  thither  before  the  officer  so 
sent  could  rcach  him." 

We  are  as  little  desirous  of  entering  into  a 
defence  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  as  of  making  a 
case  Dgainst  him,  but  the  above  strikes  us  as 
scarcely  fair,  either  to  General  Brock  or  to  Sir 
(j^rge  Prevost    In  the  first  place,  Veritas 


*  Tide  the  Utters  of  Terilaa. 
t  Ibid. 


makes  use  of  the  expression  "  to  give  delay 
for  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  a  supply 
of  provisions,"  now  we  have  already  shewn  in 
CqI.  Cass's  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War, 
that  General  HulFs  catastrophe  was  to  be 
ascribed  neither  to  the  want  of  one  nor  the 
other, — "that  we  were  far  superior  to  the 
enemy,  that  upon  any  ordinary  principle  of 
calculation  we  would  have  defeatcd  them,  the 
wounded  and  indignant  feelings  of  every  man 
there  will  testify  ;"  again,  "  the  State  of  our 
provisons  has  not  generally  been  understood. 
On  the  day  of  surrender  we  had  fifleen  days 
provisions  of  every  kind  on  band.  Of  meat 
there  was  plenty  in  the  country,  and  arrange- 
ments  had  been  made  for  purchasing  and 
grinding  the  flour.  It  was  calculated  we  could 
readily  procure  three  months  provisions,  inde- 
pcndent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  barreis  of 
flour,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle  which  had  been  forwarded  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  which  remained  at  the  river 
Raisin  under  Captain  Brush,  within  reach  of 
the  army."  Now,  these  passages  prove  dis 
tinctly  that  General  Brock^s  success  was  in  no 
way  attributable  to  the  destitute  State  of  his 
opponents,  but  was  solely  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  own  encrgy  and  tactics.  We  do  not  think 
that  Veritas  meant  in  any  degree  to  lessen  the 
credit  duo  to  General  Brock,  on  the  contrarj, 
his  letters  have  all  a  direct  tendency  the  other 
way;  but  we  do  think  that,  in  bis  anxiety  to 
establish  a  strong  case  against  Sir  George 
Prevost,  he  has,  inadvertently,  strengthened 
the  hands  of  General  Huirs  apologists.  With 
respect  to  Sir  George  Prevost  the  case  is  still 
more  unfair,  he  says,  **  In  short,  military  fore- 
sight,  anticipation,  or  countcraction  of  posci- 
blc  or  probable  movements  or  designs  of  the 
enemy,  formed  no  part  of  Sir  George*s  System 
of  Operations."  Now,  how  was  it  possible  for 
Sir  George,  hampered  as  he  was  by  Instruc- 
tions from  the  English  ministry,  to  run  coun- 
ter  to  the  express  Orders  he  had  received. 
What  does  Sir  George  say  in  his  letter  of 
August  80th  to  General  Brock  t  "  The  king's 
govemmcnt  having  most  unequivocallj  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  desire  to  preserve  peace 
with  the  United  States,  that  they  might,  unin- 
temipted,  pursue,  with  the  whole  disposabl« 
force  of  the  country,  the  rast  interests  com* 
mitted  in  Europe,  I  have  endeavoored  to  bo 
instrumental  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
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views ;  but  I  consider  it  most  fortunate  that  I 
have  been  enabied  to  do  so  without  interfer- 
ing  with  your  Operations  on  the  Detroit  I  am 
in  hourly  expectation  of  receiving  from  Gen. 
Dearbom  intelligence  respecting  the  reception 
of  the  proposed  Suspension  of  hostilities,  in 
consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  which  are  the  plea  for  war  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Cabinet."  *♦♦"][  con 
sider  the  arrangeraent  entered  into  by  General 
Dearborn,  with  Colonel  Baynes,  requiring  the 
confirmation  of  the  President,  to  establish  its 
sacredness." 

In  bis  anxiety  to  criminate  Sir  George, 
Veritas  is  again  unfair,  for  speakingof  hira, 
(page  20)  he  writes,  "  He  was  mainly  a  pas- 
sive instrument  at  that  time ;  neither  did  he 
giveany Orders or Impulse."  *  *  *  *  "In 
the  whole  of  these  events,  all  that  he  had  to 
do  was  to  reap  the  fruits  of  what  others  had 
done,  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  all  was 
owing  to  Sir  George."  When  we  corae 
to  consider  the  testimony  of  General  Brook's 
biographer,  bis  own  nephew,  we  shall  discover 
that  whatever  Sir  George  PrevosVs  immediate 
fnends  may  have  done,  to  Sir  George  himself, 
at  all  events,  cannot  be  ascribed  the  desire  of 
shining  in  borrowed  plumage.  Mr.  F.  Brock 
Tupper*s  evidence  will  prove  this — "as  we 
have  already  commented  on  Sir  George  Pre- 
Tost^s  management  of  the  war,  and  shall  have 
occasionally  to  do  so  again,  wb  oladly  give 
BIX  CREDIT  FOR  THB  VBRY  HANDSOME  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  of  Major  General  Brock,  in  bis 
despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst,  one  of  His  Majes- 
ty^s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  announcing 
the  surrender  of  Detroit,  and  dated  Montreal, 
26th  August,  1812." 

The  extracts  from  the  despatch,  bowever, 
will  prove  this  still  more  effectually : — 

.  "  It  was  under  these  circumstances,  at  this 
critical  period,  and  when  the  enemy  were  be- 
ginning  to  consult  their  security  by  entrench- 
ing  themselves,  that  General  Brock  entered 
Amherstbnrg  with  a  reinforcement,  which  be 
was  fortunately  enabied  to  do  on  the  Idth 
instant,  without  the  smaUest  moleRtation,in  con- 
fieqaenoe  of  our  decided  naval  superiority  on 
the  lakes.  To  his  active  and  intelligent  mind, 
the  advantages  which  his  enemys^s  Situation 
ftfforded  him  over  them,  even  with  bis  very 
inferior  foroe,  were  immediately  apparent; 
and  that  he  has  not  fiüled  most  effectually  to 


avail  himself  of  those  favorable  circumstances, 
your  lordship  will,  I  trust,  be  satisfied,  from 
the  lettcr  which  I  have  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting. 

"Having  thus  brought  to  your  lordship's 
view  the  different  circumstanses  which  have 
led  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign  in  the  westem  frontier  of  Upper  Canada, 
I  cannot  withhold  from  Major  General  Brock 
the  tribute  of  applause  so  justly  due  to  bim 
for  his  distinguished  conduct  on  this  occasion ; 
or  omit  to  recommend  him,  through  your 
lordship,  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  for  the 
great  ability  and  judgment  with  which  he 
planned,  and  the  promptitude,  energy,  and 
fortitude  with  which  he  has  effected,  the  pre- 
servation  of  Upper  Canada,  ^nth  the  sacrifice 
of  so  little  British  blood  in  accomplishing  so 
important  a  Service." 

This  is  scarcely  the  language  which  Sir 
George  would  have  made  use  of  had  he  been 
really  desirous  "to  reap  the  fruits  of  what 
others  had  sown ;"  thatit  had  not  that  effect, 
at  all  events,  is  pretty  piain  from  Lord  Ba- 
thurst's  reply: — "I  have  had  the  honor  of 
receiving  your  despatch,  dated  the  26th  Aug» 
ust,  together  with  its  enclosures  from  Mi^or 
General  Brock,  and  I  lost  no  time  in  laying 
intelligence  so  important  and  satisfactory  be. 
fore  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent 

I  am  commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  conveying 
his  approbation  of  the  ablb,  judicious,  and 
DECisrvE  conduct  of  Major  General  Brock,  of 
the  zeal  and  spirit  manifested  by  Col.  Proctor 
and  the  other  officers,  as  well  as  of  the  intre- 
pidity  of  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
Migor  General  Brock. 

"  By  the  united  exertions  of  this  little  army, 
the  enterprise  of  the  Americans  has  been  de- 
feated ;  the  territories  of  his  Majesty  in  Upper 
Ganada  have  been  secured ;  and  on  the  ene* 
my*8  fort  of  Detroit,  so  important  to  that  se- 
curity, the  British  Standard  has  been  happil/ 
placed. 

"  You  will  inform  M^or  General  Brock  that 
his  Royal  Highness — taking  into  consideratioa 
all  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded^ 
from  the  time  of  the  Invasion  of  the  provincec 
by  the  American  army,  under  the  command 
of  General  Hull,  and  the  Singular  judgmant^ 
skill,  firmness,  and  courage  with  which  he  waa 
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enabled  to  surmount  them  so  effcctually — has 
been  pleased  to  appoint  him  an  extra  Knight 
of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath." 

This  prompt  action  taken  by  the  British 
Ministry  in  the  recogrrition  of  what  was  due 
by  a  gratcful  country,  to  one  who  had  so  well 
and  efficiently  served  her,  should  exonerate 
Sir  George  Prevost  frora  the  Imputation  of 
attempting  to  lessen  General  Brock*s  Claims 
to  distinction, — and  xith  respect  to  "  the 
racillating  measures  pursued  by  him  on  al] 
occasions,"  it  should  be  bome  in  mind  that  it 
is  a  most  hazardous  thing  for  a  commanding 
oflBcer  to  run  counter  to  instructions  where 
the  course  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  was  so 
cxpressly  defined.  All  that  can  be  hoped  for, 
at  best,  in  case  of  sueccss,  is  "  not  to  be 
blamed,"  while,  in  the  event  of  failure,  sure 
and  certain  ruin  must  be  the  inevitable  result. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  when  we 
oome  to  the  consideration  of  the  consequences 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  Sir  George  Prevost, 
we  shall  find  ample  grounds  for  regret  that  a 
different  course  had  not  been  adopted,  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference  betwcen  seoing  that 
a  measure  has  turned  out  a  wrong  one,  and 
discoTering  the  real  parties  to  whom  the  blame 
fihould  propcrly  attach.  The  letters  of  Veritas 
should,  therefore,  be  cautiously  received,  as, 
although,  they  are  most  yaluable  from  the 
fand  of  information  they  contain ;  they  are, 
nevertheless,  tinctured  with  a  spiee  of  party 
feeling  from  which  we  are,  at  this  latter  time, 
perhaps  more  fi'ee. 

The  fbllowing  note  (sce  page  25)  in  refer- 
«nco  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quebec  Gazette, 
will  show  this  pretty  clearly : — "  This  gentle- 
man  (the  Editor  of  the  Quebec  Gazette)  is 
jiow  calling  out  for  a  truce  or  armistice, 
which  would  doubtless  be  very  convenientfor 
the  purpose  of  bis  party,  in  order  that  the 
poisoD  infused  by  bis  other  false  representa- 
tions,  might  take  füll  effect,  by  withholding 
the  antidote  of  truth ;  but  that  cannot  be, 
after  such  continued  deceptions,  and  more 
especially  after  the  most  impudent  and  two- 
per-cent  doctrine,  promulgated  by  that  editor, 
wherein  he  makcs  the  approval  of  Sir  George's 
measures,  the  cnterion  of  loyalty;  conse- 
quentiy,  by  that  rule,  those  who  stirred  them- 
selves  most  actirely  in  the  support  of  the 
«Gorermnent  during  the  war,  and  at  its  oom- 


aiencement  marched  to  suppress  an  insurrec 
Lion  striking  at  the  vitals  of  our  defcnce,  are 
to  be  held  as  disloyal ;  and  the  insurgents 
with  their  abetters,  at  that  time,  good  men 
and  true— for  true  it  is,  that  most  of  the  for- 
mer are  non-addressees,  whilst  all  the  latter 
are  addrcssees." 

Amongst  the  various  congratulatory  letters 
Compiimeniary    nnd    addressed    to    General 

coiiirraiulalDry      leüers     t»       i  ^i  • 

received     by     General      UrOCK,  OU  IhlS  OCCaSlOD, 

önnaol.  ^c?'  Si^  ^^  «>"W  select  many 
*l"i^  that  would  tend  to  show 

how  unfair  it  would  be  to  assume  that  any 
attempt  had  been  made  by  Sir  George  Prevost 
to  profit  by  the  deeds  of  another,  or  to  deprive 
General  Brock  of  any  part  of  bis  fame.  One, 
however,  will  suflBce,  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Lower  Canada,  where  Sir  George  Prevost'« 
popularity  was  deservedly  very  great,  and 
where  bis  infiuence  was  doubtless  most  feit* 
From  the  whole  tenor  of  these  letters  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  credit  was  given  where 
due,  and  that  General  Brock  was  not  deprived 
of  the  glory  he  had  so  deservedly  won. 

Frora  a  Ictter  of  CoL  Baynes  to  General 
Brock,  it  isapparent  that  General  Uull  inspir- 
ed  a  very  dilferent  sort  of  feeling  amongst  bis 
captors.  CoL  Baynes  says,  "  Sir  George  has 
consented  to  allow  General  Huli  to  retum 
upon  bis  parole,  he  is  loud  in  bis  oomplaints 
against  the  Government  at  Washington,  and 
the  General  thinks  that  bis  voice,  in  the  gene- 
ral  cry,  may  be  attended  with  bcneficial  effects, 
and  has  allowed  him  to  retum  and  enter  the 
lists.  General  IIuU  appears  to  possess  less 
feeling  and  sense  of  shame  than  any  man  in  his 
Situation  could  be  supposed  to  do.  He  seems 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  himsel^  is  lavish 
of  censure  upon  his  Government,  but  appears 
to  think  that  the  most  scrupulous  cannot  at- 
tach the  slightest  blame  to  his  own  immediate 
conduct  at  Detroit  The  grounds  upon  which 
he  rests  his  defence  are  not,  I  fancy,  well 
founded,  for  he  told  us  that  he  had  not,  at 


*Iq  your  present  Situation,  I  am  perfectij  sen- 
sible of  ]^oar  occapations,  and  know  that  yma 
time  is  precious.  Tet  I  take  the  liberty  to  intmde 
upon  you  with  my  congratulatioDt  upon  the 
brilliant  success  which  has  attended  the  measures 
which  you  have  pursued  with  so  much  judgment 
in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  thanks  of  an  indlTidiMl 
who  feels  the  benefits  which  be,  in  common  witk 
every  other  subject  of  his  majesty  in  British 
America,  derives  from  your  ezertioDS. 
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Detroit,  gunpowder  for  the  scrvice  of  one  day . 
Sir  George  has  since  shcwn  him  the  return  of 
the  large  supply  found  in  the  fort ;  it  did  not 
create  a  blush,  but  he  mado  no  reply.  He 
professes  great  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
zeal  and  military  preparation  that  he  has  every 
where  witnessed ;  that  it  wasentirely  unlooked 
for,  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  his  friend, 
General  Dearborn,  will  share  his  fate,  if  he  has 
the  imprudence  to  follow  his  example,  Hüll 
seems  cunning  and  unprincipled :  how  much 
reliance  is  to  be  placcd  on  his  professions,  time 
will  shew." 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
General  siiuaiiou   of    armistice,  it  will  be  expe- 

affaiM.  ihe  PiTects  of  ihe        ,. 

arrawtice  upon  ihem.  dient  to  cast  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  general  position  of  afiairs  in  both 
Provinces,  at  that  time,  and  to  examinc  how  far 
the  enemy's  plans  were  either  promoted  or  im- 
peded  thereby. 

On  the  confines  of  Lower  Canada,  large 
bodics  of  American  troops  were  stationed,  and 
each  day  was  adding  to  their  numbers,  a  des- 
cent  upon  Montreal  by  St  John's  and  Odell- 
town  being  evidently  the  object  in  contempla- 
tion,  At  Niagara,  and  along  the  whole  of  that 
frontier,  General  Van  Ranselaer  was  indefati- 
gable  in  his  exertions  and  had  already  assemb- 
Ipd  so  formidable  a  force  as  to  afford  serious 
grounds  for  apprehension ;  on  the  part  of  Gen. 
Brock,  that  an  irruption,  at  no  distant  datc, 
might  be  expected  in  that  quarter.  Further  west- 
ward General  Hamson  was  actively  employed 
in  raising  troops,  and  concentrating  them 
about  the  river  Raisin,  near  Detroit,  with  the 
Intention  of  recapturiiig  that  position.  Ac- 
cording  to  some  American  accounts  the  hopes 
of  this  officer  were  sanguine.  General  Arm- 
strong, after  noticing  several  desultory  attacks, 
by  the  Kentucky  and  Ohio  militia,  against 
some  Indian  Settlements,  observcs  "  such  was 
the  State  of  things  on  the  wcstern  frontier, 
when  the  Government,  having  dccided  the 
rival  prcteasions  of  Generals  Winchester  an  d 
Harrison,  vested  in  the  latter  the  command  of 
the  army  and  district :  with  Orders  sufficiently 
definite,  as  to  the  objects  to  be  pursued,  but 
entirely  discretionary  as  to  the  time  and  mode 
of  pursuing  them."  Availing  himselfof  the 
latitude  given  by  this  new  and  increascd  au- 
thority,  the  General  hastoned  to  remodel  his 
plan  of  campaigas  and  promptly  rcjecting  his 


first  proposal  of  recapturing  Detroit  by  a  coup 
de  main*  he  planned  a  raarch  by  three  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  routes  across  the  swampy  and 
uninhabited  region  in  his  front  to  the  rapids 
of  the  Miami — whcnce,  after  accumulating  one 
million  of  rations  for  the  troops,  and  forage  for 
two  thousand  horses  and  oxen,  ho  proposed 
marching  rapidly  on  Brownstown,  crossing  the 
river  Detroit,  and  before  the  commencement 
of  Winter,  taking  Maiden  and  recapturing  the 
Michigan  territory. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  along  the 
whole  frontier  of  both  the  Canadas ;  and  we 
will  now  proceed  to  show  what  were  the 
effccts  of  (according  to  Veritas)  the  deadly 
armistice  entered  into  by  Sir  George  Prevost 

The  American  commander-in-chicf,  General 
^,      ,     .  .  ^     Dearborn,  a  short  time 

The    Armistice,   and  ' 

ihe  suUequeui  poiicy  afler  the  commencement 
P""""^*  of  hostiliües,  fixed  hia 

quarters  at  Grcenbush,  near  Albany,  where 
he  had  formed  a  military  depot,  "with  a 
view,"  says  Christie,  "  of  collecting  an  armjr 
to  overawe  Lower  Canada,  and,  by  preventing 
succours  being  sent  to  the  upper  province, 
aflford  General  HuU  every  facility  for  the  ac- 
complishment  of  his  designs  in  that  quarter." 
About  the  commencement  of  August  he  re- 
ceived  despatohes  from  Sir  George  Prevost, 
by  the  Adjutant-General,  Colonel  Baynes, 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce  notifying  the  repeal  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  Information  whereof 


•While  acting  in  a  ßubordinate  capacity  to 
Winchester,  the  General  had  no  doubt  of  being 
able,  with  a  few  mounted  men,  to  re-take  Detroit 
by  a  coup  de  mainy  and  was  careful  to  inform  the 
Government  of  his  plans  and  their  practicability. 
When,  however,  by  meana  of  this  and  other  re- 
presentations,  having  the  same  object,  he  became 
conimanding  officer  of  the  army  and  dii^trict,  bis 
views  suddenly  changed ;  the  rapid  and  ccrtain 
process  of  a  coup  (U  inain  waß  abandoned  as  hope- 
iess,  and  one  raore  systematic  and  imposing  sub- 
stituted  for  it,  requirinoj  as  a  preliminaiy  to  any 
direct  movement  on  Maiden  or  Detroit,  an  accu- 
nuilation  of  twelve  months'  provi.sions  and  forage, 
with  carts,  wag^^ons,  &c.,  to  transport  them  from 
the  place  of  deposit  to  the  scene  of  action,  or,  in 
other  words,  llte  entire  purchaae  of  all  surplus 
com,  flourorfodder,  oxen,  hor:^es,  carts,  Waggons, 
&r.,  to  be  found  within  the  State  of  Ohio ;  and 
this  at  a  time  (22nd  of  October,)  when  he  says  of 
the  roads,  ''  to  get  supplios  forward  through  a 
swampy  wiUlcrness  of  more  than  two  hutidred 
miles,  in  wair-^oiis.  or  on  pack-horses,  which  are 
also  to  carry  their  own  fodder,  is  absolutely  im- 
possible."— i/c^/Ttf'«  irar./^a/jre  167. 
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had  been  transmitted  to  his  Excellency  from 
Halifax,  by  Mr.  Fester,  the  late  Minister  in 
America.  A  proposition  accompanying  Ihese 
'as  to  tbe  propriety  of  suspending  hostilities, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  known,  was  submitted 
to  the  American  General,  in  the  hope  that 
thisconciliatory  measure,  removingthe  allegcd 
principal  ground  of  difference  between  the  two 
nations,  would  be  met  by  a  corresponding 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment General  Dearbom  readily  consented 
to  an  armistice  (except  as  to  General  HuU, 
who,  hc  Said,  acted  undcr  the  immediate  com- 
mands  of  the  secretary-at-war),  and  forwardcd 
the  despatches  to  his  Government,  which, 
misconstructing  this  friendly  proffer  into  a 
sense  of  wcakness  and  of  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Commander,  and  probably 
flushed  with  the  prospect  of  subjugating  Upper 
Canada,  refused  to  ratify  the  armistice. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  transport 
of  American  stores  was  much  furthered  by 
the  Operations  of  the  armistice ;  but  it  should 
be  remembcred  that  it  was  equally  in  the 
power  of  the  British  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
time  thus  afforded  them  for  preparation.  Still  it 
was  clearly  Sir  George  Prevost's  duty  to  carry 
out  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  Instruc- 
tions he  had  received  frora  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  do  not  see  what  other  course 
be  could  have  adopted. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  very  first  oppor- 
tnnity  that  offered  to  re-establish  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  In  short, 
he  adviscd  the  American  Government  that 
they  had  now  no  cause  to  allcge  for  a  continu- 
ance  of  hostilities,  inasmuch  as  all  the  griev- 
ances  of  which  they  complained  had  becn  re- 
moved.  IIc,  therefore,  in  furthcrance  of  his 
Instructions,  proposed  a  temporary  ccssation  of 
hostilities,  in  hopes  of  averting  the  miscrics  of 
a  war  between  tv\'o  kindred  nations,  and  of 
affording  time  for  the  establishmcnt  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  As  far  as  this  proposal  is  in 
question,  no  other  course  was  opcn  to  Sir 
George ;  he  had  not  the  power  of  choice. 
Whcn,  too,  we  consider  the  matter  still  fur- 
ther,  it  should  be  remembcred  that  the  armi- 
stice only  lastedone  month,  although  in  force 
for  a  longer  periodon  the  western  frontier,  and 
on  the  3 Ist  August  Sir  George  dispatched  his 
Instructions  to  the  west,  advibing  Gen.  Brock 


of  the  disallowance  of  the  temporary  truce.  Be- 
sides  if  the  Americans  had  availed  themselves 
of  it  for  one  purpose,  so  also  had  the  British 
for  another.  "A  cordon  was  formed  along 
the  frontiers  of  Lower  Canada,  from  Tamaska 
to  St  Regis,  where  the  line  of  Separation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Lower  Canada 
touches  the  St.  Lawrence,  consisting  of  Cana- 
dian  voltigeurs  and  part  of  the  embodied  mi- 
litia.  A  light  brigade  of  the  elite  of  the  forces 
regulär  and  militia,  was  formed  at  Blairfindie, 
under  the  command  of  Lieut-Col.  Yonng,  of 
the  8th  regiment,  consisting  of  the  flank  com- 
panies  of  the  Sth,  lOOth,  and  103d  regiments, 
with  the  Canadian  Fencibles,  the  flank  com" 
panies  of  the  first  battalion  of  embodied  mi- 
litia, and  a  small  brigade  of  the  royal  artillery, 
with  six  ficld  pieccs. 

"  The  road  to  the  United  States,  from  the 
camp  at  Blairfindie  (or  L'Acadie)  Ihrough 
Burtonvillc  and  Odelltown,  was  ctit  up  and 
rendered  impracticable  by  abbatis,  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  prevent  a  suddcn  imiption 
from  that  quarter.  The  volligeurs,  with  ex- 
traordinary  perseverance,  effectcd  this  fatign- 
ing  duty  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  command- 
ing  officer.  Major  de  Salaberry." 

The  enuraeration  of  these  various  Operations 
is  a  fair  proof  that,  as  the  armistice  benefittcd 
the  Americans,  so  did  it,  in  hke  manner,  ope- 
rate  beneficially  on  British  interests.  We 
will,  however,  to  enable  the  reader  to  arrive 
at  a  just  conclusion,  make  afewextracts  from 
the  narrative  of  S.  Van  Ranselaer,  who  acted 
as  aide-de-camp  to  his  relative,  General  Van 
Ranselaer,  at  that  time  commanding  the 
troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier : — 

"  In  this  State  of  things,  the  armistice  which 
had  been  concluded  between  General  Dearbom 
and  the  Govemor  General  of  Canada,  was  an- 
nounced  to  General  Van  Ranselaer,  and  it 
becAme  necessary  to  settle  with  the  Com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  opposite  to  us, 
terms  of  an  arrangement  for  the  govemment 
of  the  armies  on  the  Niagara,  during  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  armistice.  The  Performance 
of  this  duty  was  assigned  to  me,  and  ^  Sug- 
gestion having  been  made  by  me  to  that  effect, 
I  had  the  authority  of  General  Van  Ranselaer 
to  attempt  such  an  arrangement,  as,  besides 
securing  the  objects  contemplated  by  General 
Dearbom,    might    enable   us,    pending   th« 
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armistice,  to  usc  the  waters  of  the  Ontario,  as 
a  common  aml  undisturbed  highway  for  the 
purposes  of  transpor'ation.  My  interview 
with  General  SheafTe,  in  this  mission,  was  onc 
füll  of  interest,  as  was  anticipated.  The  terms 
proposed  by  me  wcre  mct  not  only  by  objec- 
tions,  but  at  first  by  an  unequivocal  refusal  to 
accede  to  tbem.  The  following  clause,  pro- 
posed and  insistcd  on,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  General,  will  serve  to  show  how  wide 
of  each  other  were  our  respective  views  and 
interests,  *  It  is  moreover ,  to  bc  distinctly 
understood,  that  there  is  not  anything  in  the 
foregoing  articlus,  to  be  construed  into  granting 
facilities  for  the  forwarding  of  troops,  stores, 
&c.  which  did  not  exist  bcfore  the  dcclaration 
of  the  armistice,  furthcr  than  they  arc  to  pass 
unmolcstcd  as  therein  providcd,  in  the  mode 
and  by  the  waters  assigned  to  them  prior  to 
the  Cassation  of  hostilities.'  The  result  of  a 
protracted  discussion,  howcver,  was  an  agree- 
ment  which  confined  the  restrictions  to  the 
movement  of  troops,  stores,  &c  to  the  country 
above  Fort  Erie,  and  lefl  such  movemcuts 
elsewhere  cntirely  unshackled  and  free. 

"  The  importancö  of  this  arrangemont  has 
never  becn  sulficiently  apprcciated,  The  im- 
mediate  and  pressing  necessity  for  it  on  our 
part,  was,  that  without  it,  the  ordnance  and 
supplies  intcnded  for  the  arniy,  having  been 
collected  at  Oswego,  were  not  likcly  ever  to 
reach  us,  the  roads  were  impassable,  espccially 
for  heavy  canni>n,  and  the  highway  of  the 
lake  was  beset  by  a  triumphant  enemy.  As 
soon  as  the  ne;rotiation  was  succc.-;.sfu]ly  cora- 
pletcd,  an  express  was  dispatched  to  Col 
Fenwick  at  Oswego,  to  move  on  with  bis 
supplies  with  all  possible  expedition.  But 
General  Van  Ranselaer  was  enabled  to  use 
this  advantage  for  another  purposc  of  even 
greater  importance  to  the  scrvicc. — Xo  sooner 
was  the  way  open,  than  an  express  was  scnt 
to  Ogdensburgh  with  an  order  for  the  removal 
of  nine  vessels  from  that  place  to  Sackctt's 
Harbor.  To  this  movement  was  Commodore 
Chauncey  indebted  for  the  ascendancy  which 
he,  for  a  time,  was  enabled  to  m:\intain  on  the 
lake,  and  without  which  the  subsequent 
descent  on  Little  York  could  not  have  been 
attempted." 

It  is  now  for  th(^  reader  to  weigh  well  the 
Position  of  Sir  George  Prevost.  ile  had  re- 
ceived  ccrtaia  instructions  from  home  which 


he  was  bound  to  obey ;  a  particular  line  of 
conduct  presented  itself  which  would  confer 
certain  advantages  on  the  enemy,  but  which 
he  saw  that  he  could  also  turn  to  his  own 
profit :  forbearance  towards  America  was  the 
policy  which  ho  had  been  ordered  to  adopt : 
should  he  then  be  blamed  because,  in  pursu- 
ance  of  his  instructions,  and  in  hopes  of  a 
speedy  tcrmination  of  the  dilTerences  with 
America,  he  endeavored,  by  temporising,  to 
avoid  measures  tending  to  widen  the  breach 
and  give  cause  to  the  American  peoplo  to 
embark  hcartily  in  the  quarrel  of  their  go- 
vernment. 

In  addiüon  to  the  above  reasons,  it  should 
also  be  bome  in  mind,  that  Sur  George  was 
conscious  of  his  inferior  strength,  and  wafl 
pretty  well  aware  that  at  this  juncture  there 
was  but  little  hope  that  such  reinforcemcnts 
could  be  expected,  from  any  quarter,  as  would 
enable  him  to  adopt  any  other  than  a  defensive 
System.  'NVhatever  errors  of  judgmcnt  we 
may,  at  a  later  period  of  our  narrative,  find 
cause  to  attribute  to  Sir  George  Prevost, 
SO  far  we  can  scarccly  blame  him  for  avoiding 
the  risk  of  weakening  his  alreädy  small  force 
in  hazardous  enterprises  which,  in  caso  of 
failure,  must  end  in  certain  ruin  to  the  pro- 
vinces  committed  to  his  Charge. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Veritas 
will  serve  to  prove  how  anxious  Sir  George*« 
enemies  were  to  find  something  to  condemn 
in  his  measures.  "We  have  already,  in  for- 
mer chapters,  shewn  how  unexpected  by 
Great  Britain  was  a  declaration  of  war  oa 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
shewn  the  forbearance  and  conciliatory  at- 
titude  of  the  Englisb  ministry; — we  have 
brought  before  our  readers  proofs  that  the 
war  was  not  populär  with  the  majority  of  the 
jnhabitants  of  the  United  States^  certainly  not 
wilh  the  rcflccting  part  of  the  Community;  in 
Short,  we  have  proved  distinctly  that  the  war 
was  unexpected,  and  that,  cven  at  the  cleventh 
hour,  there  were  sound  reasons  for  calculating 
that  an  amicable  arrangement  would  be  enter- 
ed into.  According  to  Veritas,  soon  after  Sir 
George*s  arrival  in  Canada,  "  he  made  a  rapid 
tour  through  the  upper  part  of  this  province ; 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  it  with  a 
military  eye,  and  thereby  personally  judging 
of  the  best  positions  for  defence,  in  case  of 
need.     This  was    highly  proper,   but  like 
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many  other  excursions,  no  visible  result  fol- 
lowed. 

"  The  Winter  ofl8\l  passed on without any 
preparations  conteraplativeof  war,  (the  before- 
mentioned  militia  act  excepted,)  notwithstand- 
ing  the  fulminations  in  Congress  against  us, 
during  all  that  winter :  the  open  avowel  of 
their  designs  upon  Canada,  and  the  actual 
Bpreading  of  the  cloth  for  Mr.  Peter  B.  Porter's 
war  feast,  as  announced  in  the  committce  of 
Congress,  whereof  he  was  the  organ. 

"The  two  internal  keys  of  the  province, 
viz. — Isle-aux-Noix  and  Coteau  du  Lac,  were 
either  dcspised  or  overlooked  in  thattour,  not 
withstanding  the  iniportance  decidedly  given 
to  the  former,  espccially  by  the  French  engi- 
neers,  and  by  General  Ilaldimand,  who  was 
an  ablejudge  of  positions,  and  who  had  ex- 
pended  a  largo  sum  of  money  in  fortifying  it, 
in  the  former  American  war. 

"  The  cause  of  the  ncglect  I  know  not  with 
certainty,  but  the  fact  is,  that  Isle-aux-Noix 
was  not  occupied  until  some  time  afler  the 
war,  and  might  have  been  seized  by  the  enemy, 
had  he  then  possessed  sufficient  military  capa- 
city  to  estimate  its  value.  Coteau  du  Lac  was 
not  occupied  until  the  summer  of  1813. 

'*  Not  a  gun-boat  or  vessel  was  built  in  the 
river  Richelieu,  at,  or  above  St.  John's,  or  even 
thought  of,  until  the  Almighty  threw  into  the 
power  of  the  brave  lOOth  Regiment  and  a  few 
artillery,  in  garrison  at  Lsle-aux-Noix,  two  of 
the  enemy's  armed  vessels,  which  were  cap 


Indian-file,  or  in  sections  of  a  very  small  front ; 
consequently,  their  discomfiture  would  have 
been  easy,  had  they  been  met  immediately 
after  by  a  rcspectable  number  of  our  armed 
boats»  ready  and  fresh  for  the  attack." 

What  is  here  complained  of  is,  first^  that  no 
results  followed  Sir  George's  tour  through  the 
provinces  on  first  assuming  the  govemment 
We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  results 
were  looked  for,  or  could  have  been  expectcd, 
to  US  it  appears  that  all  Sir  George  wanted 
was  to  make  himsclf  personally  master  of  the 
different  points  most  cxposed  to  attack,  and 
capable  of  being  easily  made  defensible ;  tbis 
he  did  by  personal  inspection,  and  having 
gained  the  Information  he  required,  he  was 
preparcd  in  case  of  necessity  to  make  use  of 
iL  We  do  not  see  that  Sir  George  would  have 
been  warranted,  in  a  young  and  poor  colony, 
to  waste  its  resources  on  works  that  it  was 
very  uncertain  would  be  required. 

The  next  complaint  is,  that  the  winter  of 
1811  was  suffered  to  pass  over  without  any 
preparation  contemplative  of  war.  The  pas- 
sage,  we  presume,  that  is  here  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  Porter^s  spoech,  and  which  we  give  at 
Icngth  below,*  is  as  follows: — "In  short,  it 


Mr.  Porter  said  that  the  house  were  probablj 
expecting  from  the  committee  on  foreign  relaiions 
some  eiplanation  of  their  views  in  reporting  the 
resolutiona  now  under  consideralion,  in  addition 
to  the  general  exposition  of  them  contained  in  the 
report  itsclf.     The  committee  tbemselves  feit  ihat 


1     »       1  8"^^  explanations  were  due,  inasmuch  as  ihev  had 

tured  m  a  most  gallant  style,  by  the  aid  of  a    only  reported  in  part,  and  had  inümated  ihe'ir  in- 


gun-boat  or  two,  built,  by  order  cf  Sir  James 
Craig,  at  Quebec,  which  had  been  conveyed 
overland  to  St.  John*s ;  and  which  captures 
formcd  the  basis  of  a  flotilla  for  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  first  suggcstcd  the  idea  of  endeavor- 
ing  to  command  it 

"  It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  to  many, 
why  a  number  of  flat-boats,  capable  of  carry- 
ing  heavy  guns,  were  ncvcr  built  at  Lachine, 
to  be  stationcd  below  the  Cascadcs,  at  Isle 
Pcrrault,  or  wherever  eise  on  Lake  St.  Louis 
might  have  been  considered  most  advisablc 
and  convenient,  for  a  rapid  movement  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  if  they  desccnded  the  St.  Law- 


tcntion  to  follow  up  those  resolutiona,  should  thej 
be  adopted,  by  the  recommecdation  of  ulterior 
measures. 

The  committee,  Mr.  P.  said,  after  examining 
the  Tarious  documents  accompanying  the  pres>- 
dent's  message  were  satisfied,  as  he  presumed 
every  meniber  of  the  house  was,  that  all  hopes  d 
aceomodation  must  be  abandoned.  When  they 
looked  at  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
govemmenta ;  when  they  observed  the  miserable 
Hhifts  and  evasions  (for  they  were  entitled  to  no 
better  appelation)  to  which  Great  Britain  resorted 
to  excuse  the  violations  of  our  maritime  rights,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  her  conduct 
towards  us  was  not  regulatcd  even  by  her  own 
sense  of  justice,  but  solely  by  a  regard  to  the  pro- 
bable extent  of  our  forbearance,  The  last  six 
years  have  been  marked  by  a  series  of  projn'-essive 


,.   .  ,       »  .       .1  . 1      /.  encroachments  on  our  rifihts ;  and  tlie  priuciples 

rcnre,mimediately  after  passing  the  rapidsof,j,y  ^j^j^h  she  publiely  Spbeld   her   aggressions, 
the  Cedars,  before  they  could  collect  togcther  i  were  as  mutabl«  as  her  conduct,     We  had  seen 
and  form  ;    it  being  certuin  that  their  boats  !  ^^^  «"^  y*-'**»"  ad^ancing  doctrinea  which  the  year 
,^.  Ml.  ii  .1  before  she  had  reprobated.     We  had  seen  her  one 

mtßt  necessanly  sault  or  puss  the  rapids  un- 1  j^^  capturing  our  vessels  under  pretext^  which 
connected,  and  by  compfiri^on  as  it  were,  in   on  the  precedingday6he  would  have  been  ashamed 
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was  the  detcrniination  of  the  committeo  to 
recommend  open  and  dccidcd  war,  a  war  as 
vigorous  and  effoctive  as  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  the  relative  Situation  of  ourselvts 
and  our  enemy  would  enable  us  to  prosecute/* 
This  we  admit  was  prettj  strong  language 
and  was  uscd  on  the  6th  of  December,  1811. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  however,  we  find 
Mr.  Cheeves,  from  the  committee  appointed 


in  that  pari  of  the  Presidcnt's  me^sage  which 
relates  to  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States/ 
and  to  the  defence  of  the  maritime  frontier, 
making  the  following  report,  in  pari : — 

"  The  committee  to  whom  was  rcferrcd  so 
much  of  the  Presidenfs  message  of  the  5th  of 
November,  1811,  as  relates  to  the  defence  of 
our  maritime  frontier,  report,  in  part,  that  two 
Communications  from  the  Secretary  at  War, 


er  afraid  to  avow.  Indeed,  said  Mr.  P.,  sheseems 
to  have  bcen  constantly  and  carefully  feeling  cur 
pulse,  to  ascertain  what  portrons  we  would  bear; 
and  if  we  go  on  submitting  to  one  indignity  after 
another«  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  see 
British  subjecta,  not  only  takliig  our  property  in 
our  harboure,  but  trampling  on  our  persona  in  the 
streets  of  our  citiep. 

Having  becomc  convinced  that  all  hopes,  from 
further  negociation  were  idle,  the  committee,  Mr. 
P.  Said,  were  led  to  the  considoration  of  another 
question  which  was — whether  the  maritime  rights 
which  Great  Britain  is  violating  were  such  as  we 
ought  to  Support  at  the  hazard  and  expense  of  a 
war?  And  he  believedhe  was  correct  in  stating 
that  the  committee  was  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
they  were.  The  committee  thought  that  the  ordere 
in  Council  so  far  as  they  go  to  Interrupt  our  dirt^ct 
tradey  that  is,  the  carrying  the  productions  of  this 
country  to  a  market  in  the  portsof  fricndly  nations. 
and  returning  with  the  proceeds  of  them — ought 
to  be  resi^ted  by  war.  How  far  we  ought  to  go  in 
Support  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  carrying 
tradey  although  the  question  was  agitated  in  the 
committee,  no  definitive  opinion  was  expressed. 
— It  was  not  deemed  neeessary,  at  this  time,  to 
express  such  an  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  injury  we 
sustain  by  the  Inhibition  of  this  trade  is  merged  in 
the  greater  one  to  our  direct  trade. 

The  Orders  in  Council,  Mr.  P.  said,  of  which 
there  seeraed  now  to  be  no  prospect  of  a  speedy 
repeal,  certainly  none  during  the  continuance  of 
the  present  war,  authorisiiig  the  capture  of  our 
Tessels  bound  to  and  from  ports  where  British 
commerce  is  notfavourably  reccived ;  and  as  that 
nation  is  at  war  with  most  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  effect  was  (as  he  understood)  from  those  who 
had  much  better  information  on  the  subject  than 
he  could  pretend  to,  tocutupat  once,  aboutthree 
fourths  of  our  best  and  most  profitible  commerce. 
It  was  impossif  >le  that  the  mercantile  or  agricultural 
jnterests  of  the  United  States,  which  on  the  quest  ion 
of  a  right  to  the  direct  trade  could  never  be  sepa- 
rated,  could  submit  to  such  impositions.  It  was 
bis  opinion  that  going  upon  the  ground  of  a  mere 
pecuniary  calculation,  a  cilculation  of  profit  and 
loss,  it  would  be  for  our  interest  to  go  to  war  to 
reraove  the  Orders  in  Council,  rathcr  than  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  e  ven  during  the  term  of  their  probable 
continuance. 

But  there  was  another  point  of  view  in  which 
the  subject  presented  itsolf  to  the  committee,  and 
that  was  as  regarded  the  character  of  tho  country. 
We  were  a  young  nation,  and  he  hoped  we  cher- 
ished  a  little  pride  and  ppirit,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  justice  and  raoderation.  Our  Situation  was 
not  UDÜke  that  of  a  young  man  just  cutering  into 


life,  and  who,  if  he  tamely  submitted  to  cool» 
deliberate,  intentional  indignity,  mightsafcly  cal" 
culate  to  be  kieked  and  cufFed  for  the  whole  re- 
mainder  of  his  life ;  or,  if  he  should  afterwards 
undertake  to  retrieve  his  character,  must  do  it  at 
ten  times  the  expense  whieh  it  would  have  cost 
him  at  first  to  Support  it.  We  should  clearly  un- 
derstand  and  define  those  rights  which  as  a  nation 
we  ought  to  Support,  and  we  should  support  them 
at  every  hazard.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
rights  between  nations,  surely  the  people  of  the 
United  States^  occupying  the  half  of  acontinent, 
have  a  right  to  navigate  the  seas.  without  being 
molested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  Island  of 
Great  Britain. 

It  was  under  these  views  of  the  subject  that  the 
committee  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  in  Opposition 
to  the  Orders  in  Council  But  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  war  and  the  time  when  it  should  be  commenced, 
there  would  be  of  course  some  diversity  of  senti- 
ment,  in  the  house,  as  there  was  at  first  in  the 
committee. 

That  we  can  contend  with  Great  Britain  openly 
and  even-handed  on  the  dement  where  she  injures 
US,  it  would  be  folly  to  pretend.  Were  iteven  in 
our  power  to  build  a  navy  which  should  be  able  to 
cope  with  hers,  no  man  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  this  country,  would 
venture  to  advise  such  a  measure.  All  the  fame 
and  glory  which  the  British  navy  has  acquired  at 
sea,  have  been  dearly  paid  for  in  the  sufferings 
and  misery  of  that  ill-fated  people  at  home — suf- 
ferings occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the  ex- 
pense of  that  stupendous  estnblishment.  But 
without  such  a  navy,  the  United  States  could  make 
a  serious  impression  upon  Great  Britain,  even  at 
sea.  We  could  have,  within  six  months  afler  a 
declaration  of  war,  hundreds  of  privateer»  in  every 
part  of  the  ocean.  We  could  harraas,  if  not  dcs- 
troy,  the  vast  and  profitable  commerce  which  she 
is  constantly  carrying  on  to  every  part  of  this  con- 
tinent.  We  could  destroy  her  fisheries  to  the 
north  ;  we  could  depredate  upon  her  commerce  to 
the  West  India  Islands  which  is  passing  by  our 
doors  ;  we  could  annoy  her  trade  along  the  coast 
of  South  America ;  we  could  even  carry  the  war 
to  her  own  sliores  in  Europe.  But,  Mr.  P.  said, 
there  was  another  place  where  we  could  attack 
her,  and  where  she  would  feel  our  power  still  more 
sensibly.  We  could  deprive  her  of  her  extensive 
provinces  lying  along  our  borders  to  the  north. 
These  provinces  were  not  only  immensely  valuable 
in  themselves,  but  almost  indispensable  to  the  exis- 
tence  of  Great  Britain,  cut  off  ns  she  now  is  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  north  of  Europe.  Ue  had 
'been  credibly  informed  that  the  exports  from 
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— which  accompany  this  report, — which  were 
made  in  reply  to  queries  propounded  by  the 
coramittee,  contain  the  best  information  on  the 
ßubject  which  they  have  becn  able  to  collect 
"  That  one  of  them  contains  an  enuraeration 
of  the  permanent  fortifications  which  have 
been  completcd  or  commenced,  with  remarks 
on  the  troops  necessary  to  garrison  them, 
That  for  the  completion  ofworksalready  com- 
menced, no/urt/terappropriationis  requisite. 


Quebec  alona  amounted  durin^  the  last  year,  to 
pear  six  rnillions  of  doliars,  and  niost  of  these  too 
in  articles  of  the  firat  necessity — in  ship  timber 
and  in  provwions  for  the  support  of  her  fleets  and 
arraies.  By  carrying  on  such  a  war  as  he  had 
described,  at  the  public  expense,  on  land,  and  by 
individual  enterprise  at  sea,  we  should  be  able  in 
a  Short  titne  to  remunerate  ourselvea  tenfold  for 
for  all  the  spoliations  she  had  conimitted  on  our 
commerce. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  make  prep.irations  for 
•uch  a  war,  that  the  committec  had  oflfered  the 
resolutions  on  the  table,  Whether  the  means 
recommended  were  adequate  to  the  object,  or 
whether  they  were  best  adapted  to  the  end,  it 
would  be  for  the  house,  when  they  came  to  dls- 
cuss  them  separat<»ly,  todetermine.  Forhimself, 
Mr.  P.  Said,  and  he  presumed  such  were  the  feel- 
in<^3  of  all  the  membere  of  the  committee,  he 
Bhould  have  no  objections  to  any  modificjitions  of 
them  which  might  be  agreeable  to  the  house,  so 
that  the  jjreat  object  was  still  retained.  If  these 
resolutions,  or  any  othcr  similar  to  them  in  object, 
Bhould  pass;  it  was  then  the  intcntion  of  the 
committee,  as  soon  as  the  forces  contemplated  to 
be  raised  should  be  in  any  tolerable  State  of  pre- 
paration,  to  recommend  the  cmployment  of  them 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  shall  have  been 
raised,  unlessGreat  Britain  shall,  in  the  mean  time, 
have  done  us  justice.  In  short,  it  was  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  committee  to  recommend  open 
and  dccided  war — a  war  as  vigorousand  eflfective 
as  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  relative 
Situation  of  ourselves  and  our  euemy  would  enablc 
US  to  prosecute. 

The  committee,  Mr.  P.  said,  have  not  recom- 
mended this  course  of  measures  wlthout  a  füll 
Sense  of  the  high  resj)onsibiÜty  which  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves.  They  are  aware  that 
war,  even  in  its  b«st  and  fairest  form,  is  an  evil 
deeply  to  be  deprecatcd  :  But  it  is  sometimes,  and 
on  few  occasions  perhaps  more  than  on  tiiis,  a 
necessary  evil.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  have  ap- 
proaclied  the  ßubject  not  only  with  diffidence  but 
with  awe :  But  I  will  not  shrink  from  my  duty 
becauseitis  arduou«?  or  unpleasant,  and  I  can  most 
religiously  declare  that  I  neveracted  understron^er 
or  clearer  convictions  of  duty  than  I  do  now  in  re- 
commending  the:*e  preparatory  measures ;  or, 
than  I  shall  ultimately  in  recommending  war,  in 
case  Great  Britain  shall  not  have  rescinded  her 
Orders  in  Council,  and  made  some  sati«»factory 
arran,rementa  in  respoct  to  the  iinpressment  of 
of  our  seamen.  If  thcrc  should  be  any  gentlomen 
in  the  house  who  were  not  satisüed  that  wo  ought 


But  that  some  additional  works  are  deemed 
necessary,  the  prccise  extent  of  which  cannot 
atpresent  he  dctermined.^^ 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tenor  of  this  report, 
that  with  a  great  portion  of  the  American 
people,  the  prospects  of  a  war  were  by  no 
means  certain.  We  would  also  remind  the 
reader  of  various  extracts,  we  made  in  the 
introductory  part  of  this  narrative,  of  a  deci- 
dedly  pacific  tone,  (Mr.  Sheffey's  of  Virginia, 


not  to  go  to  war  for  our  maritime  rights,  Mr.  P. 
eaniestly  desires  them  not  to  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tions. Do  not,  Said  he,  let  us  raise  armies,  unless 
we  intend  to  employ  them.  If  we  do  not  mean 
to  Support  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country, 
let  US  not  drain  it  of  its  resources. 

Mr.  P.  Said  he  was  aware  that  there  were  manr 
gentlemen  in  the  house  who  were  dissatisfied  that 
the  committee  had  not  gone  further  and  recom- 
mended an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  or  the 
adoption  of  some  measurea  which  would  have 
instantly  precipitated  us  into  it.  But  he  confessed 
such  was  not  his  opinion.  He  had  no  idea  of 
plunpng  ourselves  headlong  into  a  war  with  a 
powerful  nation,  or  even  a  respectable  provinc<% 
when  we  had  not  three  regiments  of  men  to  spare 
for  that  Service,  He  hoped  that  we  should  not 
be  influenccd  by  the  howiing  of  newspapers,  nor 
by  a  fear  that  the  spirit  of  the  twelfth  rongresa 
would  be  qucstioncd,  to  abandon  the  plainest  dic- 
tates  of  comn)on  sense  and  common  discr»tion. 
He  was  sensilde  that  there  were  many  good  men 
out  of  congrcss  as  well  as  many  of  his  best  fn'ends 
in  it,  whose  appetitcs  were  prepared  for  a  var 
feast.  He  was  not  surprised  at  it  for  he  kne  w  the 
provocatives  had  been  suffieiently  great.  But  he 
hoped  they  would  not  inj^ist  on  calllng  in  guests, 
at  least  until  the  table  should  have  been  sprecd. 
When  this  was  done,  he  pleged  himself  in  bohalf 
of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  that  the  gen- 
tleman  should  not  be  dissippointed  of  the  enter- 
tainmentforthe  wantof  bidding;  and  hebelieved 
he  might  also  pledge  himself  for  many  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  they  would  not 
be  among  the  last  to  partake  personally.  not  onl^ 
in  the  pleasures,  if  any  there  should  be,  but  in  all 
the  dangers  of  the  revelry. 

M.  P.  Said  that  this  was  the  time  and  occasion 
on  which,  above  all  others,  within  his  experience^ 
we  should  act  in  concert.  If  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  great  body  of  this  hou«c  and  of  this  nation 
was  the  same,  and  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to 
ascertiiin  the  sentiments  of  both,  it  was — there 
would  be  no  difliculty  in  attaining  it.  But  we 
must  jield  something  to  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  each  other. — Instead  ot  ih  lulging  in  pariy 
refloetions  and  recriminations  in  this  house,  he 
hoped  that  the  whole  house  of  the  union  would 
form  but  one  party,  and  consider  a  foreign  nation 
aa  the  other. 

Mr.  P.  Said  he  had  risen  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  explainingto  the  house  the  opinions  and  viewa 
of  the  conimitte  ii\  relution  to  the  resolutions  now 
to  be  di-icus-sed.  and  he  should  be  satisüed  if  he 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed. 
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for  instance.)  Is  there,  then,  any  reason  for 
astonishmeDt,  that  Sir  G.  Prevost,  combining 
bis  Instructions  from  bome  witb  the  strenuous 
cfforts  that  were  being  made  by  the  peace 
party  in  Congress,  should  have  imagined  that 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of  an  amicable 
arrangeracnt  being  finally  entered  into  ? 

He  naturally  supposed  that  bis  Government, 
througb  their  agents,  must  be  more  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  intentions  of  the  American 
Cabinet  than  he  possibly  could  be.  He  was 
ordered  to  avoid  all  measures  that  could  pro- 
voko  hostile  feelings,  he  obeyed  bis  Instruc- 
tions, and  is  he  open  to  blame  for  so  doing, 
and  should  not  rather  the  British  Cabinet  be 
blamed  for  fettering  him  witb  their  Instruc- 
tions? 

After  the  war  was  declared,  (here  the  read- 
er  must  not  omit  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
conclusion  was  so  hastily  come  to,  that  five 
days  after  the  declaration  was  signed  and 
Bealed  in  Congress,  the  cause,  the  obnoxious 
Orders  in  Council,  was  removed  by  the  repea^ 
of  the  Said  Orders,)  and  Sir  George  complain- 
ed  of  the  want  of  troops  and  every  munition 
of  war  necessary  for  the  defence  of  bis  gov- 
emment.  Veritas  observes,  "  It  is  the  acme 
of  assurance  to  insinuate,  that  Ministers  were 
to  blame  for  such  insufficienc}'',  especially  as 
they  could  only  have  a  knowledge  of  our 
wants  througb  Sir  George's  information." — 
Now  how  in  justice  can  Sir  George  be  blamed 
for  not  informing  ministers  of  bis  requirc- 
ments  for  a  war,  which  he  was  instructed  by 
all  the  means  in  bis  power  to  avoid  the  pro- 
motion  of. 

In  bis  anxiety  to  attack  the  movers  of  the 
address  to  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  reference  to 
the  war,  Veritas  has  suffered  himself  to  go  to 
the  verge  of  injustice  towards  the  addressed« 
The  following  passage  seems  to  have  particu 
larly  aroused  bis  indignation,  if  we  may 
judge  from  what  follows ;  "  *  The  smallness  of 
the  regulär  army  witb  which  your  Excel- 
lency  was  lefl  to  withstand  the  whole  efForts 
of  the  United  States,  for  two  years, '  and 
the  insufißciency  of  the  naval  force  on  the 
lakes,  have  exposcd  bis  Majesty's  arms  to 
ßome  reverses.'  How  came  they  to  dare 
to  venture  upon  such  an  imposture .'  Is  it 
because  they  reckon  upon  the  banishment  of 
the  use  of  memory,  as  is  necessary  in  all  the 
Operations  of  the  junto?  or  if  not  so,  is  it  tho 


idea  that  no  person  here  durst  attempt  to  ex- 
pose  it  ?  or  finally,  is  it,  that  at  a  distance, 
(as  the  addresses  are  manufactured  for  expor- 
tation),  they  counted  upon  no  one  finding  i^ 
out,  as  they  meant  to  kecp  their  own  counsel  ? 

"  However,  I  do  entertain  some  hope  that 
they  have  reckoned  without  their  host ;  and 
that  le  hon  vieux  temps  and  myself,  who  are 
fellow-laborers  in  the  same  vineyard  for  the 
correction  of  falsehood  and  support  of  truth, 
without  having  any  knowledge  of,  or  commu- 
nication  with,  each  other,  will  open  the  eyes 
of  many,  if  we  cannot  of  all  the  blind ;  for  of 
the  eure  of  the  honest  rcally  blind  patriots  I 
cannot  doubt;  but  of  the  wilfully  blind,  they 
must  be  left  to  be  cured  by  their  own  folly, 
and  the  contempt  of  all  independent  minds." 

Rcfcrring  to  the  cbarge  of  our  losing  the 
naval  superiority  of  the  lakes  Veritas  adds, 
"  Upon  the  subject  of  the  upper  lakes,  their 
neglect  in  1812  cannot  beexcused,  even  upon 
the  principle  of  ignorance  or  inadvertency ; 
for  the  common  table  talk  that  summer  at 
Montreal  was  the  incompetency  of  the  oflBcers 
and  men  on  board  the  King's  ships  on  Lake 
Ontario  (and  that  talk  is  supposed  to  have 
been  always  better  known  at  head-quartera 
than  the  designs  of  the  enemy),  and  that  a 
strong  remedy  was  necessary,  or  the  command 
thercof  would  be  lost  Of  that  incompetency 
there  was  furnishcd  the  most  striking  proof 
by  Commodore  Earlc,  when  he  went  over  in 
the  Royal  George  toSackctt^sHarbour,  in  1812, 
to  destroy  the  Oneida  Brig  \  and  on  arriving 
there,  finding  her  hauled  into  th^  inner  har- 
bour,  and  one  or  two  of  her  guns  landed  and 
planted  on  the  bluff  point  (for  then  there  was 
no  ganison),  without  cover,  which  fired  at 
hira — the  gallant  Commodore  immediately 
turned  bis  tail  or  stern  to  the  enemy,  and  re- 
turned  to  Kingston,  rß/w/c-c^a,  but  with  whole 
bones.  Yet  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  at 
hcad-quarters,  nor  any  remedy  attempted, 
and  he  rcmained  in  command  of  the  Ontario 
squadron  until  the  arrival  of  Sir  James  Yeo, 
and  then,  forsooth,  was  ofFended  at  being  su- 
perseded.  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  Com- 
modore Eaile  does  not  belong  to  the  Royal 
Navy." 

We  have  now  done  with  this  head,  on 
which  we  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  at  too  great 
length  ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  our 
desire  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  to  seek  diu- 
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gently,  where  a  mistake  has  occurred,  for  thc 
really  culpable  party.  To  the  present  period, 
therefore,  have  we  dcsired  to  vindicate  Sir 
George;  the  relation  of  subsequent  events 
may,  perhaps,  compel  us  to  exchange  the  lan- 
guage  of  apology  for  that  of  censure ;  ifso, 
we  shall  cndeavor  to  deal  with  bis  errors  in 
the  same  spirit  of  fairness  which  has  impelled 
US  to  the  attempt  to  clear  bis  memory  from 
iaults  unjustly  ascribed  to  him. 

Before  following  General  Brock  to  the  Nia- 
Arrivai  of  rn(iian»s  a«    gara  frontier,   we  must 

a  remforceiueul,  at  De-  .  ' 

ifoiu  not  omit  to  obscrve  that 

there  was  sorae  sbadow  of  truth  in  General 
Huirs  statoraent  rcspecting  the  force  of  oiir 
Indian  allics,  altbougb  the  necessity  of  sur- 
rendering  such  a  post  as  Detroit  on  that  ac- 
count  may  well  be  questioned.  Besides  Gen. 
HuU  yielded,  not  to  the  actual  strength  of 
these  allies,  for  he  surrendered  before  their 
arrival,  but  to  the  apprehension  of  their  arri- 
val.  Major  Richardson  obscrves,  "Mr.  Robert 
Dickson,  a  gentleman  to  whom  long  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  had  imparted  a  knowledge  of 
their  character,  and  influenae  over  their  minds, 
which  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  British 
cause,  was  then  actively  engaged  in  collecting 
some  of  the  most  warlike  tribes ;  while  the 
present  Col.  Askin  of  London,  at  that  time,  in 
the  Indian  Department,  was  alrcady  within  a 
few  days  journey  of  Detroit,  with  a  body  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy  warriors,  under 
their  Chief  Big-gun.  This  little  detachment 
had  set  out^xpressly  for  the  relief  of  Amherst- 
burg,  and,  in  its  passage  down  in  bark  canoes, 
encountered  much  peril  and  difficulty,  having 
had  to  cross  Saginaw  bay,  nearly  fifly  miles  in 
extent,  and  for  many  hours  in  their  frail  barks, 
even  out  of  sight  of  the  land.  Such  was  the 
celerity  of  their  movements,  that  thcy  reachcd 
Amherstburg  in  the  remarkably  short  period 
of  six  days  from  their  dcparture  from  Michi- 
limacinac."  Whether  the  fear  of  these  allics 
was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  General  HuH's 
abandonment  of  a  streng  post  we  leave  to  the 
reader  to  decide. 

In  speaking  of  the  capture  of  the  Caledonia 
cnpture  of  ihe  Deiroii    and  Detroit  by  the  Ame- 

and    CaleiKnua   by   ihe        .  "^ 

Anicrifaiis.  ricans,  Major  Richardson 

remarks,  "The  two  armcd  vessels  already 
mentioned  as  having  covered  our  landing,  on 
the  16th,  were  put  m  requisition  for  this 


Service  (the  transportatioa  of  the  irregulär 
forces  of  General  Hüll  to  Buffalo,  there  to  be 
disembarked  preparatory  to  their  retum  to 
their  native  State,  Ohio,)  and  to  these  were 
added  the  Detroit  and  the  Caledonia,  a  fine 
mcrchant  brig.  I  do  not  recoUect  wbo  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Detroit,  but 
the  Caledonia  had  her  own  captain,  Mr.  Irvine, 
a  young  man  of  a  peculiarly  rctiring  and 
amiable  disposition,  yet  endowed  with  great 
resolution  and  firmness  of  character.  These 
two  vessels,  having  reached  their  destination 
for  landing  the  prisoners,  were  then  lying 
wholly  unprotected  and  unsuspicions  of  danger 
in  the  harbour  of  Erie  when,  one  dark  night, 
they  were  assailed  by  two  large  boats,  fillod 
with  American  sailors  and  troops,  which  had 
dropped  along  side  without  being  perceived, 
until  it  was  too  late  for  anything  like  effectual 
resistance.  The  Detroit  was  almost  immedi- 
ately  carried,  but  the  young  captain  of  the 
Caledonia,  which  lay  a  little  below  her, 
aroused  by  the  confusion  on  board  bis  consort, 
prepared  for  a  vigorous,  though  almost  entifely 
personal  resistance.  Hastily  arming  himsel^ 
and  calling  on  his  little  and  inexperienced 
crew  (scarcely  exceeding  a  dozen  men)  to  do 
the  same,  he  threw  himself  in  the  gangway, 
and  discharged  a  loaded  blunderbuss  into  the 
first  advancing  boat,  now  dropping  from  the 
Detroit  to  board  the  Caledonia." 

After  describing  the  gallant  though  un- 
successful  defence  made  by  Mr.  Irvine,  Major 
Richardson  continues,  "The  intrepidity  and 
self-devotion  of  Mr.  Irvine,  wbose  single  arm 
had  killed  and  wounded  no  less  than  seven  of 
his  assailants,  met  with  that  reward  it  so 
richly  merited.  The  heads  of  the  naval  de- 
partment  anxious  to  secure  so  gallant  an  ofScer 
to  the  Service,  tendered  to  him,  on  his  ex- 
change, which  took  place  shortly  after,  the 
commission  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Provincial 
Navy,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  to 
serve  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
naval  Operations." 

The  surprise  of  the  Detroit  and  Caledonia 
was  considered  a  very  brilliant  feat,  but,  with- 
out seeking  to  disparage  the  American  char- 
acter for  bravery,  we  cannot  look  on  the 
cxploit  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  would 
have  it  considered.  Both  vessels  having  been 
simply  employed  in  cartel  Service,  were  un- 
provided  with  other  than  the  common  means 
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of  defence  peculiar  to  merchantmen,  while 
their  crews  were  not  only  weak  m  Dumber, 
bat  coraposed  of  a  class  of  men,  French  Cana- 
dian  sailors  and  voyageurs,  who  were  ill 
qualified  to  compete  with  two  füll  boat  loads 
of  practiced  and  resolute  American  sailors  and 
Boldiers.  Moreover,  both  vessels  lay  in  a 
supposed  perfect  securitj,  and  in  utter  absence 
of  any  kind  of  preparation.  It  was  not  con- 
ceived  nccessary  to  be  on  the  alert^  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  pacific  cbaracter  in  which 
they  appeared,  would  have  shielded  them  from 
all  hostile  attempts.  At  the  moment  of  the 
surprise  both  vessels  had  on  board  the  priso- 
ners  brought  from  Detroit  for  the  purpose  of 
being  landed  at  Buffalo, — how,  therefore,  the 
Americans  can  be  justified,  in  tiolating  the 
sanctity  of  the  flag  which  conti nucd  to  float 
as  long  as  there  were  American  prisoners  on 
board,  we  cannot  perceive. 

An  accidcnt,*  at  one  time  promising  resultg 
Escape  of  General  far  more  serious  than  any 
which  could  spring  from 

the  capture  of  the  vessels  just  named,  occur- 

red  about  the  same  period. 


Brock. 


*  At  this  crisis  Qeneral  Brock,  anxions  to 
assume  the  offensive  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
lost  not  a  moment  in  returning  across  the  Lake, 
ordering  down  at  the  same  time,  not  only  the 
Toronto  MiHtia,  but  those  troopsof  the  4l8t.,  who 
had  precedcd  and  accompanicd  him  to  Detroit. 
The  Queen  Charlotte,  principally  laden  with  the 
regülars  of  the  captured  army,  had  saiied  on  the 
Tery  evening  of  the  surrender,  and  General  Brock 
the  next  day  embarked  in  a  very  small  trading 
Bchooner,  on  board  which  were  about  70  Ohio 
Riflemen,  guarded  by  a  small  party  of  mllitia  rifles 
which  composed  a  portion  of  the  volunteers  from 
Toronto.  During  the  passage  none  of  the  gnard 
were  on  any  account  permitted  to  go  below,  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  and  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
Americans  were  allowed  to  be  upon  deck  at  the 
same  time — the  hatches  being  secured  above  the 
remainder.  It  was  a  duty  of  some  fatigue,  and 
requirinj?  the  cxercise  of  the  utmost  vigiiance  on 
the  part  of  the  Httle  guard.  One  moming,  about 
day  break,  when  by  their  reckoning  they  judged 
they  were  close  to  the  barbor  of  Fort  Erie,  they 
found  thcmselves  suddenly  becalmed,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  fog  which  had  commenced  during  the 
night.  As  the  sun  rose  the  fog  began  to  disperse 
but  the  calm  prevaiied,  and  gradually,  as  the 
wreathing  mists  rolled  upwards,  the  guard  dis- 
covered,  to  their  dismay,  that  they  were  close 
upon  the  American  shore  near  Buffalo.  The 
danger  was  imminent,  for  a  number  of  persona 
were  already  assembled,  evidently  at  a  loss  to 
discorer  to  what  flag  the  ressel  belonged,  and 
woodering  wha(  had  brought  her  into  a  poflition 


Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  Major 

K^cpediiion   agninsi    Muir  was  despatched  with 

Fon  vvayiie.  ai»Qndoa.    a  small  forcc  against  Fort 

roenl  of  eaterpriBe.  %  .  i      ., 

Wayne,  which  it  was 
deemed  expcdient  to  attempt  the  destruo- 
tion  of. 

The  time  selected  for  the  attempt  scemed 
most  favorable,  as  the  tranquillity  of  the  Cana- 
dian  frontier  had  been  just  secured  by  the 
surrender  of  Detroit,  and  the  occupancy  of  the 
a(\jacent  districts.  According  to  reports  also 
received,  the  garrison  of  this  post  consisted 
ouly  of  a  hundred  men  or  thereabouts,  not 


entirely  out  of  the  usual  course  of  navigation.  In 
this  emergency,  the  officercommandingthewatch 
(Lieut.  Jurvi?,  now  Superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs)  hastened  below  to  acquaint  General  Brock, 
who  waa  lying  on  bis  bed,  with  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  vessel,  which  it  was  impossible,  by 
reason  of  the  calm,  to  get  farther  from  the  shore. 
General  Brock  immediately  sprang  to  bis  feet,  and 
rushing  upon  the  deck,  saw  the  Situation  of  the 
vessel  was  preciäely  what  bas  been  described. 
He  wasextremely  angry,  and  tuming  to  the  master 
of  the  schooner  said,  "you  scoundrel  you  have 
betrayed  me,  let  but  one  shot  be  fired  from  the 
shore  and  (pointing  to  it)  I  will  run  you  up  on 
the  instant  to  thatyard  arm.'*  The  master,  though 
innocent  of  all  desij^n,  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
Stern  tbreat  of  the  General,  and  as  the  only  possi- 
ble  means  of  extricating  the  vessel  from  her 
perilous  Situation,  ordered  several  of  his  crew  into 
a  small  punt,  attached  to  her  stem,  the  only  boat 
belonging  to  her.  In  this  they  attempted  to  tow 
her,  but  made  so  little  progress  that  one  of  the 
guard  asked  permission  of  the  General  to  discharge 
his  rifle,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  then  lying  at  ancbor  between 
point  Abino  and  Fort  Erie,  lo  a  signal  which  had 
been  previously  hoisted.  Apprehensive  that  the 
shot  might  not  be  heard  by  their  friends,  while  it 
might  be  the  means  of  informing  the  enemy  of 
their  true  cbaracter,  General  Brock  at  first  refused 
his  sanction,  but  as  the  man  seemcd  confident  that 
the  report  of  bis  rifle  would  reach  tbeother  shore 
he  finally  assented,  and  the  shot  was  fired.  Soon 
afterwards  the  answering  ügnal  was  runup  to  the 
mast  bead  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  that  vessel 
seeing  the  doubtful  Situation  of  the  schooner,  on 
board  which  howevcr  they  were  not  aware  the 
General  had  embarked,  immediately  weigbed  her 
anchor,  and  Standing  over  to  the  American  shore, 
under  a  slight  breeze  which  was  then  beginning 
to  rise  hastened  to  cover  the  little  bark  with  her 
battery.  Taking  her  in  tow  she  brought  her  safely 
into  the  harbour  of  Erie,  greatly  to  the  joy  of 
those  who,  aware  of  the  iuvaluable  freigbt  with 
which  the  schooner  was  charged,  had,  on  the 
weighipg  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 's  anchor  enter- 
tained  the  utmost  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
the  becalmed  vessel,  and  watched  with  deep  In- 
interest  the  vain  attempts  of  her  crew  to  bring 
her  oft* 
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very  eflSciently  furnished  with  the  meana  of 
defence,  and  hard  presscd  by  the  Indians,  who 
had  closcly  invested  it  The  rcasons  for  at- 
tempting  the  destruction  of  this  post  wcre  that 
it  scrved  as  a  depot  for  Stores,  from  which  the 
enemy*8  troops  on  the  frontier  could  be  sup- 
plied. 

The  force  dcstined  for  this  enterprise  con- 
sistcd  of  ji  small  detachmentof  troops,  a  howit- 
zer,  and  two  ficld  pieces,  and  was  embarked 
in  boats  and  proceeded  to  the  Miami  village, 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  bcyond  the  en- 
trancc  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.    For  the 
f  urther  progross  of  the  expedition  we  will  quote 
from  Major  Richardson,  who  was  present : — 
"Being  there  joined  by  the  body  of  Indians 
destined  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition,  the 
detachment  cootinued  its  route  by  land,  and 
along  a  track  of  country  bearing  no  mark  of 
civilization  whatever.    Our  only  covering  was 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  or  rather  the  arches 
forraed  by  the  intermingling  boughs  of  the 
forest  through  which  we  moved,  and  not  even 
the  wigwam  of  the  sarage  arose  to  diversify 
the  monotony  of  the  scene.    The  diflßcuUy  of 
oonveying  the  guns  by  land,  causcd  their 
transportation  to  be  a  work  of  much  time ; 
and  the  rirer,  from  the  point  where  we  had 
disembarked,  was  so  extremely  low  as  to  ren 
der  the  progress  of  the  boats,  foUowing  the 
sinuosities  of  its  course,  tedious  to  the  last 
degree.    Having  at  length,  alter  much  teil, 
gained  that  part  of  the  Miami,  where  it  was 
intended  io  disembark  the  stores,  every  obsta- 
cle  appeared  to  be  removed,  and  the  capture 
of  Fort  Wayne,  then  at  do  great  distance,  an 
event    looked  forward  to  with   confideoce. 
Fate,  however,  had  ordained  otherwise.  About 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
the   shrill   cry   of  our   scouts   was   heard 
echoing  throughout  the  forest,  and  soon  after- 
wards  sevcn  Indians  issued  from  the  wood  on 
the  opposite  shore,  and  leaping  through  the 
river,  reached  us.     The  account  they  gave 
of  their  adventure  was  to  the  following  effect : 
— ^At  a  distance  of  a  few  leaguea,  while  advan- 
dng  cautiously  along  the  road,  they  observed 
a  party,  five  in  number,  in  a  glen,  and  seated 
round  a  large  fire,  where  they  were  busily 
cocupied  in  prepanng  their  food.    After  a 
slight  consultation  they  proceeded  towards 
the  group,  and  had  approached  within  a  few 
paocs  before  they  were  perceired  by  the 


Americans^  who  instantly  flew  to  thoir  arms, 
and  assumed  a  posture  of  defence.  The  In- 
dians, however,  held  out  their  hands  in  token 
of  amity,  and  were  suffered  to  enter  ihe  dr- 
de.  Here,  pretending  to  be  in  the  American 
interest,  and  describing  themselves  as  hunters, 
on  their  way  to  pne  of  their  villages,  they 
succeeded  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the 
officer,  who  in  retum,  communicated  to  them 
that  the  party  he  commanded  were  scouts 
preceding  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  of 
2,500  men,  then  on  their  march  for  the  Miami 
village,  and  only  distant  a  few  miles." 

In  consequence  of  tiiis  intelligence,  the 
expedition  was  forthwith  abandoned,  and  a 
retreat  determined  on.  On  deliberation,  how- 
ever, Captain  Muir  dedded  on  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  gain  a 
correct  account  of  their  force  and  destination. 
The  whole  of  one  day  was  thus  p&ssed,  and 
fears  began  at  length  to  be  entertained,  that 
the  Americans,  apprised  of  the  vidnity  of  an 
enemy^s  force,  had  taken  a  different  route, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  of  a  retreat» 
This  would  have  left  the  little  detachment  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy *s  country,  destitute 
of  resources,  with  an  overwhelming  foroe 
before  them,  they  were  consequently  ordered 
to  retreat  on  the  old  fort  of  Defiance,  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  the  Miami  village 
and  the  point  from  whence  they  had  oom- 
menced  their  retrograde  movement  Having 
crossed  the  river  at  this  place,  a  position  was 
again  taken  up  at  a  point  beyond  which  the 
enemy  could  not  effect  a  passage  unperceived. 
We  again  resume  Major  Richardson^s  narrat- 
ive : 

**  Early  on  the  mcnrm'ng  after  our  arrival,  a 
party  of  Indians  appeared  along  our  line,  con* 
ducting  a  prisoner  they  had  found  straying  in 
the  woods,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  en^ny's 
camp.  From  his  account  it  appeared  that  tiie 
information  given  by  the  American  <^cer  was 
perfecÜy  correct  The  force  of  the  enemy 
consisted  of  2,500  men,  under  the  oommand 
of  General  Winchester ;  and  were  destined  for 
the  Miami,  where  it  was  intended  to  construct 
a  fortification.  On  arriving  at  the  spot  where 
their  slaughtwed  scouts  lay  onburied  along 
the  road,  an  alarm  was  spread  throogboat 
their  columnS|  and  deeming  a  nnmerous 
enemy  to  be  in  their  front,  it  was  thooght 
pmdent  to  entrench  thems^ves  where  thef 
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were.  For  this  purpose  trees  were  immedi- 
ately  felled,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
with  that  expedition  for  which  the  Western 
Ainericans,  with  whom  the  axe  is  almost  as 
indispenslble  a  weapon  as  the  rifle,  are  re- 
markablOf  an  enclosure  with  *  interstices  for 
musquetry,  and  sufficiantly  largc  to  contain 
their  whole  force,  together  with  their  baggage 
and  Waggons,  was  completed.  It  being  evident 
fi:x>m  this  intelligence,  that  the  object  of  our 
enterprise  was  entirely  frustrated,  and  that  an 
attack  on  the  enemy*s  entrenchment  with  our 
feeble  force,  if  unsuccessful,  must  necessarily 
compromise  the  safety  of  our  own  posts,  Oapt. 
Muir  decidcd  on  retuming  to  Amhcrstburg, 
which  fortress  the  detachment  at  length  reach- 
ed  ailer  a  fruitless  absence  of  three  weeks. 

"  Although  little  or  no  mention  has  ever  been 
made  of  our  retreat  from  Fort  Wayne,  before 
so  overwhelming  a  force  as  that  which  we  so 
unexpectedly  encountered,  and  by  which  we 
ought  to  have  been  annihilated,  the  utmost 
praise  is  due  to  Oaptain  Muir  for  having 
accomplished  it,  not  only  without  the  loss  of 
a  man  of  bis  detachment,  but  even  without 
the  abandonment  of  any  of  his  guns  or  stores, 
which,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  being 
transported  with  great  toil  and  difiBculty. 
£yery  thing  was  brought  off  and,  at  no  one 
momcnt,  was  our  march  precipitate.  Indeed 
of  the  hold  af&ont  assumed  by  the  detachment, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  exagger- 
ated  accounts  which  appeared  in  the  American 
papers,  even  during  the  time  we  were  retiring 
upon  Amhcrstburg." 

Sir  Isaac  Brock,  in  speaking  of  this  expe- 
dition, observes,  *'I  am  incHned  to  think 
Captain  Muir  acted  judiciously ;"  and,  with 
reference  to  the  advance  of  the  American 
party,  States,*  "It  appears  evident  the  ene- 
my  meditates  a  second  attempt  on  Amhcrst- 
burg. The  greater  part  of  the  troops,  which 
are  advancing,  marched  from  Kentucky,  with 
an  Intention  of  joining  General  HuU.  How 
they  are  to  subsist,  even  for  a  short  period, 
is  no  easy  matter  to  conceive.  This  difficulty 
will  probably  decide  them  on  some  bold 
measore,  in  the  hope  of  shortening  the  cam- 
paign.  If  successfully  resisted,  their  fiite  is 
inevitable. 


*  Diapatch  to  Sfar  George  Prevost,  Sept.  9th, 
1812. 


"  The  Indians  appear  to  be  adversc  to  rc- 
treating,  without  first  making  a  trial  of  their 
strength.  Should  they  continue  to  afford  a 
willing  co-operation,  I  entertain  not  the  small- 
est  doubt  of  the  result  that  awaits  this  second 
attempt  to  tum  my  right ;  but  your  Excel- 
lency  will  easily  perceive  that  doubts  and 
jealousies  have  already  seized  their  minds. 
The  ofiScers  of  the  Indian  department  will,  I 
trust,  be  able  to  remove  all  such  impressions. 

"Although,  from  the  daily  Observation  of 
what  is  passing  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  Sin- 
gle man  can  ill  be  spared  from  this  line ;  I 
have,  notwithstanding,  determined  to  send 
the  two  flank  companies  of  the  Royal  New- 
foundland  Regiment  to  Amhcrstburg.  Fresh 
troops  are  daily  arriving,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Pennsylvania  quota,  of  two  thousand 
men,  known  to  be  intended  for  the  frontier. 
After  the  whole  arri^es,  an  attack,  I  imagine, 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  The  wretched  stato 
of  these  quotas,  and  the  raggedness  of  the 
troops,  will  not  allow  them  to  brave  the  rain 
and  cold,  which,  during  the  last  week,  have 
been  so  severely  feit 

"  Between  two  and  three  hundred  Indians 
have  joined  and  augmented  the  force  on  the 
other  side.  Their  brethren  here  feel  certain 
that  they  will  not  act  with  any  spirit  against 
US.  So,  I  imagine,  if  we  continue  to  show 
a  bold  front — but,  in  the  event  of  a  disaster, 
the  love  of  plunder  will  prevail,  and  they  maj 
then  act  in  a  manner  to  be  the  most  dreaded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country."  • 

A  despatch  from  Sir  George  Prevost  to  Sir 
Dcspatch  of  Sir  GeorR«  Isaac  Brock  fumishes  US 
Prevoai  lo  Sir  I.  Brock,  ^th  additional  reasons 
for  our  assertion  that,  up  to  this  period,  Sir 
George  Prevost  is  not  as  blameworthy  as  most 
writers  ofthat  day  have  described.  We  give 
the  despatch  at  length : — 

"  Captain  Fulton  arrived,  on  the  llth  inst., 
with  your  letter  of  the  7th :  the  intelligence 
you  have  communicated  by  it  convinces  me 
of  the  necessity  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  De- 
troit« unless  the  Operations  of  the  enemy  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  bear  a  character  less  in- 
dicative  of  determined  hostüemeasures  against 
your  line  in  their  front  than  they  did  when 
you  last  reported  to  me.  You  will,  therefore, 
be  pleased,  subject  to  the  discretion  I  have 
given  you  nnder  the  dreumstances  to  which  I 
have  alladed,  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
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evacuating  that  post,  together  with  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan ;  by  this  measure  you  will 
be  enabled  to  withdraw  a  greater  number  of 
the  troops  from  Amherstburg,  instead  of  tak- 
ing  them  from  Col.  Vincent,  whose  regulär 
force  ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  dimin- 
ished. 

"  T  have  already  affordedyou  reinforcements 
to  the  füll  exfeent  of  my  ability ;  you  must 
not,  therefore,  expect  a  further  supply  of  men 
from  hence,  until  I  shall  receive  from  England 
a  considerable  increase  to  the  present  regulär 
force  in  this  province ;  the  posture  of  affairs, 
particularly  on  this  frontier,  requires  every 
soldier  who  is  in  the  country. 

"  In  my  last  despatch  from  Lord  Bathurst, 
he  teils  me  *  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
trusts  I  will  be  enabled  to  suspcnd,  with  per- 
fect  safety,  all  extraordinary  preparations  for 
defence  which  I  have  been  induced  to  make, 
in  consequence  of  the  precarious  State  of  the 
relations  between  tbis  country  and  the  United 
States ;  and  that,  as  every  specific  requisition 
for  warlike  Stores  and  accoutrements  which 
had  been  receivcd  from  me  had  been  complied 
with,  with  the  exception  of  the  clothing  of  the 
of  the  Corps  proposed  to  be  raised  from  the 
Glengarry  emigrants,  he  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  preparation  of  any  fur- 
ther supplies/ 

"  This  will  afFord  you  a  strong  proof  of  the 
infatuation  of  his  Majesty*8  Ministers  upon  the 
subject  of  American  affairs,  and  show  how 
entirelyl  have  been  lell  to  my  own  resources 
in  the  events  which  have  taken  place." 

With  the  vario«  despatches  containing  füll 
and  particular  accounts  of  the  actual  State  of 
aflßiirs  in  the  Province,  before  ns,  we  do  not 
See  how  with  justice  it  can  be  asserted,  "that 
it  is  the  acme  of  assurance  to  insinuate,  that 
Ministers  wcre  to  blame  for  any  insufficiency/* 
Yet  this  is  the  language  too  commonly 
held  by  Veritas  and  other  writers  of  the 
day. 

The  latitude,  also,  allowed  to  Sir  Isaac 
Brock,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  made  ose  of  tho  freedom  of 
action  thus  permitted  him.  We  have  only  to 
quote  bis  de^atch  of  September  20th,  to 
prove  this : — "  I  have  been  honored  with  your 
£xcellency*s  despatch,  dated  the  14th  instant 
I  shall  suspend,  under  the  latitude  thos  left  bj 
jour  Ezc^eocy  to  my  discretion,  the  evacu* 


ation  of  Fort  Detroit  Such  a  measure  would 
moßt  probably  be  followed  by  the  total  exter- 
mination  of  the  population  on  that  side  of  the 
river,  or  the  Indians,  aware  of  our  weakness 
and  inability  to  carry  on  active  warfere,  would 
only  think  of  entering  into  terms  with  the 
enemy.  The  Indians,  gince  the  Miami  affiiir, 
in  1793,  have  been  extremly  suspicious  of  our 
conduct ;  but  the  violent  wrongs  committed 
by  the  Americans  on  their  territory,  Eare 
rendered  it  an  act  of  policy  with  them  to  dis- 
guise  their  scntiments. 

"  Could  they  be  persuaded  that  a  peace  be- 
tween the  belligerents  would  take  place,  with- 
out  admitting  their  claim  to  the  extensive  tract 
of  country,  fraudulently  usurped  from  them, 
and  opposing  a  frontier  to  the  present  un- 
bounded  views  of  the  Americans,  I  am  satisfi- 
ed  in  my  own  mind  that  they  would  immedi- 
ately  compromise  with  the  enemy.  I  cannot 
conceive  a  coalition  so  likely  to  lead  to  more 
awful  consequences. 

"  If  we  can  maintain  ourselves  at  Niagara, 
and  keep  the  communication  to  Montreal  op^i, 
the  Americans  can  only  subdue  the  Indians 
by  crafl,  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  see 
exerted  to  the  utmost  The  enmity  of  the  In- 
dians is  now  at  its  height,  and  it  will  require 
much  management  and  large  bribes  to  effect 
a  change  in  their  policy ;  but  the  moment  thej 
are  convinced  that  we  either  want  the  means 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  spirit,  or  are  nego- 
tiating  a  separate  peace,  they  will  begin  to 
study  in  what  maimer  they  can  most  effectu- 
ally  deceive  us. 

**  Should  negotiations  fbr  peace  be  opened,  I 
cannot  be  too  eamest  with  your  Excellency 
to  represent  to  the  Eing^s  ministers  the  expe- 
diency  of  including  the  Indians  as  allies»  and 
not  leave  them  exposed  to  the  unrelenting  fury 
of  their  enemies. 

"The  enemy  hasevidently  assumed  defensive 
measures  along  the  strait  of  Niagara.  His 
force,  I  apprehend,  is  not  equal  to  attempt, 
with  uiy  probability  of  success,  an  ezpedition 
across  the  river.  It  is,  however,  currently  re- 
ported  that  large  reinforcements  are  on  their 
march ;  should  they  arrive,  an  attack  cannot 
be  long  delayed.  The  approach  of  the  rainy 
season  will  increase  the  sickness  with  wfaich 
their  troops  are  alre^y  afflicted.  Those  an- 
der my  oommaod  are  in  pofect  health  and 
spirits.'* 
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THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

**•••!  roll,  in  NatureU  antheni> 
A  deep  elenial  bass      •      •      •  >i 

These  celebrated  and  oil-described  falls,  are 

not  only  wonderfui  on  account  of  their  mag- 

nitude,  but  likewise  from  the  fact  that  the 

waters  of  the  greatcst  chain  of  lakes  in  the 

World  are  poured  over  their  brink.    Superior, 

Huron,  Michigan,  St  Clair,  Erie,  are  all  forced 

o*er  this  path  on  their  royage  to  the  sca.    In- 

genious  calculators  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 

esümating  the  millions*  of  tons  of  water  hurled 

into  the  river  below,  per  annum ;  others  have 

soaght  to  proye  that  the  motive  power  here 

wasted  is  equal  to  all  the  steam  engines  in  the 

World.    Learing  these   curious,  and  for  the 

most  part,  unimportant  (acts,  let  us  briefiy 

describe  their  geographica!  position  and  rela- 

tion,  concluding  our  short  notice  with  extracts 

from  authors  more  capable  of  conveying  to  the 

reader  the  wonderfui  beauties  of  this  most 

extraordinary  of  Natureis  works. 

The  length  of  the  Niagara  river,  from  Erie 
to  Ontario,  is  about  thirty-three  miles;  and 
the  Falls  are  found  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  river^s  source  in  Erie.  Lake  Erie  is  up- 
wards  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
Ontario,  and  fifleen  feet  above  the  head  of  the 
rapids,  which  commence  three  miles  from  the 
Falls :  in  these  three  miles  the  descent  is  fifly- 
one  feet,  and  the  Falls  one  hundred  and  fifly. 
From  the  base  of  the  Falls  to  Queenston,  six 
miles,  the  river  descends  one  hundrcd  and 
four  feet,  and  from  thence  to  Ontario,  about 
two.  The  Horse  Shoe  Fall  is  divided  from  the 
American  by  Goat  Island.  The  width  of  the 
Ilorse  Shoe  is  about  seven  hundred  yards,  fol- 
lowing  its  curvature,  and  the  American,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  American 
Fall  18  also  higher  than  the  Horse  Shoe  by  ten 
or  twelve  feet 

Bouehette,  ^>eaking  of  the  seenery,  says  it 
is  "  too  tarne  to  bring  forth  the  whde  gran- 
4eur  of  so  stupendous  an  object  Surrounded 
by  towering  alpine  clifis,  its  oyerwhelming 
terrors  could  even  be  augmented,  and  its  sub- 
limity  rauch  enhanoed.  The  islands  and  the 
eastem  bank  of  the  river  are  low  and  thickly 
coreredwith  trees,  whose  aotamnal  foliage, 


•  **  If  ore  than  a  hundred  million  of  tooi  ti  mOBts  per 
^ffar,**^8irF,  B.  H*ad*s  **  Bmignmt,» 
▼OL.  II.— LI 


decked  *  in  ten  thousand  dies,*  alters  the  face 
of  nature,  and,  by  its  gorgeous  tints,  imparts 
new  interest  and  novelty  to  the  sccnery  of  the 
Falls.  The  westem  shore  is  beider :  a  hori- 
zontal ridge  is  formed  along  the  margin  of  the 
rapids  by  the  depression  of  the  river,  com- 
mencing  from  the  "Weiland,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing  in  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the 
stream  from  eight  to  eighty  feet,  and  even 
attains  the  altitude  of  one  hundred.  The  Table, 
rock,  so  famous  as  the  spot  whence  a  very 
near  view  may  be  had  of  the  cataract,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  this  ridge,  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  summit  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Fall ;  indeed  it 
forms  part  of  the  ledge  over  which  the  torrent 
is  precipitated.  Its  surface  is  flat,  and,  jutting 
out  horizontally  about  fifly  feet,  overhangs  the 
awful  chasm  beneath.  ♦  ♦  ♦  f£\^Q 
process  of  disintegration  is  perceptibly  going 
on ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Table- 
rock  will  eventually  be  hurled,  section  by  sec- 
tion,  into  the  depths  of  the  cavern  below.  In 
the  autumn  of  1818,  a  large  fragment  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  is  now  partly  to  be  seen  by  the 
explorers  of  the  lower  region  of  the  Falls." 

Afe  w  y  ears  afler  another  large  portion  fell,and 
sraaller  fragments  are  continually  giving  way. 
The  frost  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  des- 
tructive  agent ;  the  spray  lodging,  and  filling 
up  the  crevices,  is  frozen  during  the  winter 
season;  the  ice,  by  expansion,  acting  as  a 
wedge,  slowly  but  surely  separates  mass  afler 
mass. 

The  view  from  Table-rock  is  "ejctremcly 
grand  and  unspeakably  sublime."  Dickens,  in 
bis  "Notes  in  America,"  says,  "It was  not 
until  I  came  on  Table-rock,  and  looked — Great 
Heaven,  on  what  a  fall  of  bright-green  water ! 
— that  it  came  upon  me  in  its  füll  might  and 
majesty.  Then,  when  I  feit  how  near  to  my 
Creator  I  was  Standing,  the  first  effect,  and 
the  enduring  one — instant  and  lasting— of  the 
tremendous  spectacle,  was  peace,  Peace  of 
mind :  tranquillity :  calm  recollection  of  the 
dead :  great  thoughts  of  etemal  rest  and  hap- 
piness:  nothing  ofgloomaAdterror.  Niagara 
was  at  once  stamped  uponmy  heart,  an  imaga 
of  Beauty;  to  remain  there,  changeless  and 
indelible,  until  its  pulsescease  to  beat,  forever;. 
"Ah,  how  the  ttriies  and  trouble  of  our 
daOy  life  reeeeded  from  my  view,  and  leaseiied 
in  the  distance,  during  the  ten  memorable  day • 
wepassedonthateachantedground!    Whal 
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Yoices  spoke  from  out  the  thunderdering 
water;  what  faces,  faded  from  the  earth, 
Iboked  out  upon  me  from  its  gleaming  depths ; 
what  heavenly  promise  glistened  in  those 
angels*  tcars,  the  drops  of  many  hues,  that 
showered  around,  andtwined  thcmselvesabout 
the  gorgeous  arches  which  the  changing  rain- 
bows  made !  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  wander  to 
and  iro  all  day,  and  sce  the  cataract  from  all 
points  of  view ;  to  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the 
great  llorse  Shoe  Fall,  marking  the  humid 
water  gathering  strength  as  it  approached  the 
▼erge,  y  et  sceming,  too,  to  pause  before  it  shot 
into  the  gulf  below ;  to  gaze  from  the  river*s 
leTel  up  to  the  torrent  as  it  came  Streaming 
down ;  to  climb  the  neighboring  heights  and 
watch  it  through  the  trees,  and  see  the  water 
in  the  rapids  hurrying  on  to  take  its  fearful 
plunge ;  to  lingcr  in  the  shadow  of  the  solcmn 
rocks  three  miles  below ;  watching  the  river 
as,  stirred  by  no  visible  cause,  it  heaved  and 
eddicd  and  awoke  the  echoes,  being  troublcd 
yet,  far  down  beneath  the  surface,  by  its  giant 
leap ;  to  have  Niagara  before  me,  lighted  by 
the  sun  and  by  the  moon,  red  in  the  days  de- 
dine,  and  gray  as  evening  slowly  feil  upon  it ; 
to  look  upon  it  every  day,  and  wake  up  in  the 
night  and  hear  its  ceaseless  voice :  this  was 
enough.** 

Sir  F.  B.  Head,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Falls  and 
«tood  on  Table  Rock  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
•on  a  dark  and  dreary  night,  near  the  "  w  itch- 
ing hour  of  twelve."  He  went,  he  teils  us, 
because  he  could  see  nothing;  "yet  he  feit 
and  heard  a  great  deal"  "  My  first  Sensation 
was,  that  the  dreadful  soond  of  waters  in 
mine  ears,  was  a  substantial  danger;  and  that 
I  was  an  actor  in,  and  actually  in  the  midst 
of  wliat,  as  a  passing  stranger,  I  had  merely 
eome  to  contemplate.  The  cold  thick  vapour 
that  arose  from  the  cauldron  immediately  be- 
neath me,  partaking  of  eddies  in  the  atmos- 
phere,  created  also  by  what  was  passing  be- 
low, ascending  and  descending,  rushed  some- 
Ümes  downwards  upon  me  from  behind,  as  if 
it  had  determined  to  drive  me  into  the  ab3rs8 ; 
tben  it  quietly  enreloped  me,  as  if  its  object 
were  to  freeze  me  to  death ;  then  suddenly  it 
woold  puff  frill  in  my  face,  and  then  whir) 
oronnd  measif  toinTitemetojoininits  eccen- 
iricdance." 

The  ceaseless,  mmbliDg,  deep,  monotonous 


sound,  caused  by  the  continual  down-pouring 
of  the  mighty  mass  of  waters,  has  been  the 
subjcct  of  many  similies.  One  finds  it  like 
numerous  sets  of  millstones  movirg  simulta- 
neously.*  Another  says :  "  To  a  spectator  on 
the  heights  of  Aboukir,  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
must  have  conveyed  a  correct  idea  of  the 
waring,  rolling,  nimbling,  thundering  noise  of 
this  wonderful  cataracft 

We  have  fancied,  when  standing  on  Con- 
stitution Hill,  of  a  clear  moming,  listening  to 
the  ceaseless  roll  and  tramp  of  the  countless 
Omnibusses  and  their  horscs,  passing  along 
Piccadilly  to  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace,  to 
be  like  the  "  war  of  the  Niagara,"  when  seated 
in  some  quiet  parlor  of  the  Clifton  Honsc. — 
But  each  have  their  simile,  yet  we  can  testify 
to  the  truth  of  the  following :  "The  soundsof 
the  Cataract,  combine  with  none  other ;  they 
would  be  heard  amid  the  roaring  of  a  yolcano, 
and  yet  not  drown  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow." 

In  connexion  with  the  Falls,  we  must  say 
a  few  words  aboutthe  Whirlpool,  before  close- 
ing  our  subject  The  Whirlpool,  so  calied,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  enormous  eddy,  cauaed 
by  an  angle  in  the  river.  Immediately  above 
the  angle,  the  river  narrows,  and  the  water  is 
shot  with  arrowy  swiftness  against  the  oppo- 
sing  bank,  a  recoil  takes  place,  and  the  water 
whirls  in  endless  circles,  coursing  round  a 
basin  it  has  scooped  out,  of  at  least  a  mile  in 
diameter.  Bonnycastle  says :  **  As  the  rock 
here  is  very  lofty  (between  two  and  three 
hundred  feet,)  the  view  from  above  is  so  dis- 
tant,  that  very  little,  but  a  faint  whiriing,  or 
concentrically  enlarging  circles  of  the  water 
can  be  traced ;  for  the  largest  trunks  of  trees 
which  are  spinning  in  its  eddies,  seems  tben 
no  bigger  than  sticks.  It  is  from  below,  that 
the  curious  visitant  must  see  the  effed** — 
There  are  many  stories  told  of  fiital  acddents 
occurring  here ;  but  these,  most  readers  are 
acquainted  with.  In  condusion,  we  woold 
reccommend  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  this 
greatest  of  Nature's  works,  to  pay  tbem  a  viait, 
and  record  their  own  impreesioos;  tothose 
who  know  the  way,  advice  on  our  part, 
would  be  useiess,  for  they  will  assoredly  go 
again. 


•  Ci4)tain  BMfl  HalU 
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No.   XIL 

MY   PBREGRATION   TO   PBTERnEAD.    ITEM,    ANBNT 
THE  THIKSTT  WITCHES  OF  FRASERBURGH. 

Long- wiNDED  as  was  the  weary  election  case,  it 
fortunately  resembied  a  puddiog  in  this  pecu- 
liarity,  that  it  had  an  end  1  Sir  John  Sumph 
was  declared  by  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  as  orthodox  a  Parliament  man, 
as  ever  franked  letter,  or  droned  the  Speaker 
to  sleep ;  and  Mr.  McShuttle^s  petition  having 
been  pronounced  "frivolous  and  vexatioas," 
he  was  sent  to  the  right  about,  with  a  flea  in 
his  lug,  and  a  bill  of  costs  long  as  the  luuin  of 
his  ain  factory. 

Sick  tired  was  I  with  my  sojourn  in  the 
**  leviathan  of  bricks,"  as  Mr.  Pawmie  denomi- 
nated  the  metropolis  of  prelatical  and  porter- 
drinking  England ; — and  when  Bouncer  and 
Brass  certioratcd  me  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
take  foot  in  band,  and  seek  the  beloved  land 
of  mountain,  flood,  and  haggis,  I  feit  lightsome 
and  Yogie  as  a  school  boy,  on  the  first  glorious 
appetizing  morning  of  vacation  time. 

It  was  so  ordained  that  the  Dominie,  and 
your  humble  servant  were  not  to  be  fellow- 
pilgrims  in  the  homeward  journey.  I  had  a 
nieoe  married  to  Mr.  Andrew  Ballinga]l,a  por- 
tioner or  house-proprietor,  in  the  famous  town 
of  Peterhead,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  Bailies  thereo^  to  whom  I  had  often 
threatened  a  Visitation.  Seeing  from  these 
teil  tale  gossips,  the  newspapers,  that  I  was  in 
London,  Barbara  Ballingall  had  written  to  re- 
mind  me  of  my  promise ;  and  so  I  e*en  resolved, 
since  I  was  on  the  tramp  at  any  rate,  to  redeem 
the  pledge,  before  re-commencing  to  reap  the 
chins  of  Dreepdaily.  Long  and  sore  did  I 
strive  to  induce  Mr.  Pawmie  to  be  my  com- 
panion,  but  all  in  vain.  He  was  in  a  perfect 
fret  and  fever  to  be  once  more  initiating  the 
ri^g  generation  of  the  burgh,  in  the  myste- 
ries  of  grammar  and  the  rule  of  three.  **  My 
disciples,"  he  said,  "  will  have  sorely  run  to 
seed  during  this  long  inter  regnum,  and  it  will 
take  a  whole  grove  of  birch,  to  thrash  out  their 
wüdoatsl" 

Accordingly  one  dark  monming,  wb^i  the 
ibg  was  so  thick  that,  unless  a  man  carried  "  a 
lantem  in  his  poop,"  like  that  aold,  roistering 
knare  Bardolph,  ho  could  not  discern  the  end 
of  bis  nose,  I  conyoyed  the  leamed  profeesor 


(everybody  is  a  professor  now  a  days  1)  to  tho 
Glasgow  mail  coach.  I  cannot  conscientiously 
affirm,  that  I  saw  my  comrade  depart,  tho 
worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  forbidding  such 
a  gratification,  but  I  heard  the  sound  of  hia 
honest  voice  as  it  shouted  out  "  vale^  Peter*** 
when  the  machine  disappeared  up  High  Hol- 
bom,  like  a  balloon  in  the  clouds !  The  samo 
aftemoon  witnessed  my  embarkation  in  the 
Jenny  Nettles,  John  Hay  Commander,  a  con- 
stant  trader  between  "Peterhead,  and  the 
sLster  dty  of  London  1"  as  worthy  Mr.  Dreich, 
the  minister  of  the  Reformed  Cameronians  in 
the  first  recited  locality,  used  to  express  him- 
self,  when  supplicating  for  our  world  and  the 
denizens  thereo£ 

If  Mr.  Käme  the  phrenologist  had  been  a 
a  passenger  on  board  of  the  Jenny  Nettles,  he 
would  have  found  abundant  scope  for  the  ex« 
ercise  of  bis  talents,  in  the  sconces  of  his  fei- 
low  voyi^rs.  Verily  they  were  a  convoca- 
tion  of  Adam*s  thriving  family,  about  as  diver- 
sified  as  the  Contents  ofatravellingmerchant's 
pack.  It  aeems  that  there  was  to  be  some 
great  trysU  or  fair,  in  the  North  Countrie,  at 
this  epoch,  which  accounted  for  the  unwonted 
variety.  Time  would  fail  me  if  I  gave  even  an 
inkling  of  the  various  swatches  of  the  genus 
JiomOy  which  that  fast  sailing  packet  bore  firom 
London  to  the  *^cranium  of  Peter P^  There  were 
Jews  glittering  in  pinchbeck  rings  and  watch- 
chains,  with  hair  black  as  coals,  and  finget 
nails  to  correspond.  There  were  quack  doc- 
tors,  pro  fessing  to  eure  all  incurable  disordere 
with  ^^Beelzebttb^^  BcUsam,"  and  *^Mahoun^$ 
Mixture^*  There  were  boxers  whose  mission 
it  was  to  demolish  the  features  of  each  other, 
for  the  delectation  of  men  jocosely  calling 
themselves  Christians  and  civilized  beings. 
There  were  droves  of  "  sporting  gentlemen,** 
with  faces  covered  with  hair,  like  goats, — the 
small  Spots  of  skin  which  were  visible  thereon 
demonstrating  that  brandy,  rather  than  but- 
termilk,  was  the  cherished  potation  of  tha 
owners. 

What  was  my  astonishment  to  witnesa 
amongst  the  last  mentioned  class  of  worthies, 
that  ne*er-do-weel  creature,  PaulPlenderleith« 
It  appeared  that  he  had  got  clear  from  the 
scrape  on  account  of  which  he  had  become  a 
tenant  of  Newgate,  and  was  now  on  his  waj 
to  Scotland  in  searchofadventures.  He  wag 
I  accompanied  bj  a  brace  of  kindred  ^irita,  who 
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bore  galhiM  written  on  their  forehe»ds,  in 
characters  too  distinct  to  require  the  aid  of 
specs  to  oxpiscate. 

To  my  great  relief,  Mr.  Plenderieith,  who 
was  eyidently  Btriving  to  enact  tfae  part  of  a 
man  of  fasbion^  pretended  never  to  have  seen 
me  before.  He  sat  opposite  me,  tbe  first  night 
at  supper,  and  when  our  eyes  met,  he  glowered 
at  me  with  as  much  cool  unconcern  asif  Ihad 
been  a  hermit  mingling  for  the  first  time  with 
my  feUow  creatures. 

One  thing  was  very  piain,  to  wit,  tbat  Paul 
and  bis  associates  had  some  important  matters 
to  discourse  about,  which  they  were  nnwiliing 
Bhould  become  common  talk.  Oflen  when  I 
would  come  into  the  cabin  in  order  to  get  a 
glass  of  grog,  as  a  preventative  to  sea-sickness, 
I  would  notice  them  confabuUtting  with  their 
beads  together,  and  inspecting,  what  seemed 
io  be  a  coUection  of  diamonds  and  other  ralua- 
1>le8.  Wheneyer  the  trio  heard  my  footstep 
they  would  become  as  silent  as  the  ^*^good 
wamai^'*  who  held  her  tongue  because  she 
lacked  her  head,  and  the  gems  would  disap- 
pear  into  their  pouches  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Robinson ! 

There  was  only  one  of  their  iellow-passen- 
gers  in  whose  presence  they  were  as  free  as  if 
they  had  been  •k)ne.  This  was  an  elderiy 
man,  so  short-sighted  that,  eren  with  the  help 
of  spectacles,  he  could  never  teil  thedifference 
between  a  potato  and  a  mustard-pot  at  table, 
and  deaf  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Steward 
had  to  shout  in  bis  lug  with  a  speaking  tram- 
pet to  ask  what  bis  wants  were. 

Once  or  twice,  when  Mr.  Burgoo,  ashe  was 
ealled,  spoke,  (which  was  very  seldom,)  I 
ihought  I  had  heard  the  voice  somewhere 
before,  but  I  speedily  dismissed  the  notion  as 
«  mere  freak  of  fkncy,  unsubstantial  as  the 
slices  of  ham  I  used  to  pay  so  dearly  for  at 
that  Yanity  Fdr,  Yauxball. 

As  I  Said  above,  Paul  Plenderleitb  and  bis 
oronies  made  no  stranger  of  this  unsociable 
personage,  whose  infirmities  made  him  as 
lonely  in  a  crowd,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only 
tenant  of  the  ball  of  St.  PauPs  overgrown  kirk. 
They  were  as  communicative  in  bis  presenoe 
u  when  he  was  snoozing  in  bis  berth,  and 
spoke  of  Uieu*  plans,  whatever  tfaese  were,  as 
readfly  when  he  was  sitting  beside  them,  as  if 
lie  had  been  b^rcBng  sheep  on  the  monntifais 
of  the  moon. 


There  was  only  one  of  my  fellow-mesmates 
with  whom  I  picked  up  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance,  during  my  V03rage  in  the  Jenny  Nettles. 
This  was  a  landed  proprietor  from  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the  ancient  town  of  Fraserburgh, 
who  was  bringing  home  bis  daugbter  from 
"  finishing  her  education  '^  at  a  London  board- 
ing-school. 

Mr.  Badenach  of  Ardlaw,  or  tbe  Laird  of 
Ardlaw,  as  he  preferred  to  be  ealled,  was  a 
good  specimen  of  the  old  breed  of  Scjttish 
Jacobite  gentlemen,  now-a-days  rare  to  be  met 
with,  as  an  honest  borse-jockey,  or  a  Quaker 
with  red  hunting-coat  and  mustachoes.  You 
could  not  have  insulted  bim  more  grievously 
than  to  have  spoken  in  bis  hearing,  of  Prince 
Charlie  as  the  Freiender^  and  he  delighted  to 
dwell  upon  the  stories  of  tbe  good  old  times, 
when  honest  mcn  made  mention  of  *'  German 
Lairdgj^^  and  drained  mighty  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  "  the  King  over  the  wctter  r  In  re- 
fvrence  to  this  last  expression,  Ardlaw  told  me 
that  in  bis  early  days,  when  tbe  toast  of  the 
Sovereign  was  propounded,  the  adherents  of 
tbe  exiled  Stuarts  always  poured  some  water 
upon  the  table,  over  which  they  passed  their 
glasses,  before  doing  bonor  to  the  theme.  The 
action  implied  plainly  enough,  what  it  woidd 
have  been  treasonable  to  express  in  words, 
and  was  well  understood  eren  by  the  "  Whigs,** 
who  could  not,  even  if  they  had  the  indina- 
tion,  bring  tbe  perpetrators  into  trouble  for  a 
mere  gesture.  This  practice,  tfae  Laird  added, 
conti  nued  tili  the  decease  of  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  York,  the  last  direct  m^nber  of  the 
most  unfortunate  iamily  that  ever  occupied  a 
throne. 

I  could  All  a  volume  as  big  as  the  Beaämg- 
made-^agy^  with  the  droll  narrations  andsajing, 
with  which  Mr.  Badenach  Biade  a  voyage  of  a 
week  seem  as  short  to  me  as  if  no  more  Ihan  a 
couple  of  days  had  fiown  over  our  beads.  InUr 
alia^  as  tbe  Dominie  would  say,  he  had  some 
diverting  anecdotes  about  a  fool  named  Jamie 
Fleeman,  who  lived  in  the  establisbment  of  bis 
grandibtber,  and  died  in  1778.  Jamie  waa^ 
perhaps,  the  least  regulär  **/m2,*'  as  hatf-wit* 
ted  domestic  jesters  were  caUed  in  the  north 
of  Scotiand,  and  had  acqufared  an  extensive 
reputatioB  for  the  oddity  and  outr^ness  of  bis 
obBervation&  One  or  two  of  these  I  jottod 
down  from  the  raoitation  of  AidbMr»  and  ire 
heresaljoiBed. 
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One  day  Jamie  met  a  purse-proud,  pragma 
tical  gcntleman  named  Craigwuddie,  against 
whom  he  entertained  a  special  disfavour. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  Jamie  ?"  interrogated 

this  personage.    "  Fm  gaun  to ,  sirl"  was 

thereply,  indicating  a  place,  which  itisunne- 
cessary  to  indicate  more  explicitly.  The  par- 
ties  having  parted,  chanccd  to  forgatheragain 
in  the  evening,  when  the  conversation  was 
resumcd  in  manner  following.  "What  are 
they  doing,  down  yonder,  ye  ken,  Jamie?" 
"  Oo,  just  what  they  are  doing  here,  sir,"  re- 
turned  the  crack-brained  wag,  "letting  in  the 
rieh  folk,  and  keeping  out  the  poor  I"  "  And 
what  Said  the  DeMl  to  you,  my  man  ?"  "  *Deed 
he  did  na'  say  muckle  to  wi«,  sir,  but  he  was 
speerin*  sair  about  you  P^ 

On  another  occasion,  when  travclling  along 
the  road,  Flceman  had  the  fortune  to  find  a 
horse-shoe.  Shortly  after,  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  came  up  to  him,  and  Jamie,  who 
was  well-acquainted  with  the  Mess  John,  thus 
addressed  him,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  bis 
windfall:  "Minister,  can  you  teil  me  what 
thisis?'*'  "That!"  said  the  minister,  "you 
fool,  what  should  it  be  but  a  horse-shoe!" 
**  Ah !"  rejoined  Fleeman  with  a  sigh,  "  ah,  sie 
a  blessing  as  it  is  to  be  weel  Icarncd !  For 
my  part  I  could  na'  teil  whether  it  was  a 
horse's  shoe  or  a  mare's  shoe !" 

Lying  on  the  bank  of  the  Ythan  one  fore- 
noon,  Jamie  was  hailed  from  the  opposite  side 
by  a  conceited  equestrian,  who  in  a  dictatorial 
manner  dcmanded  to  be  informed  where  was 
the  best  ford.  The  fool,  nettled  at  bcing 
accosted  so  unccremoniously,  directed  the 
enquirer  to  the  decpcst  pool  in  the  river,  and 
in  attcmpting  to  cross  it,  the  too  trustful  rider 
was  nearly  drowned.  Contriving,  however, 
though  sorely  drenched,  to  rcach  terra  firma^ 
the  victim  made  up  to  honest  Fleeman,  and  in 
a  voice  hoarse  with  rage  and  cold  water,  ac- 
cused  the  witling  of  a  design  to  drown  him. 
"  Quid  preserve  us!"  cxclaimcd  Jamie,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  impcrturbable  innocence, 
"  I  have  Seen  the  getse  and  ducks  crossing 
there  scorcs  and  hundreds  o'  tiracs ;  and  Fm 
sure  your  horse  has  got  longer  Icgs  than  the 
ducks  or  the  gcese  either!" 

Of  witch  storics,  Mr.  Badenach  had  a  stock 
ßufficient  to  cause  all  the  human  hairs  in 
Christendom  to  stand  stiffas  Shylock  became, 
when  asked  to  abatc  the  covenantcd  pouad  of , 


fleshi  Though  he  would  not  admit  in  so 
many  words,  that  he  was  a  believer  in  theso 
grim  legends,  I  could  seo  with  half  an  eye  that 
bis  faith  in  them  was  tolerably  streng ;  and  I 
would  not  for  a  trifle  have  stood  in  the  shoes 
ofan  ill-favored  old  beldame  whomight  chance 
to  be  arraigned  before  him,  as  an  absolute 
judge,  forthecrimes  of  Converting  herseif  in  to 
a  bare,  or  denuding  of  milk  the  cows  of  her 
neighbors!  Ardlaw  was  a  determined  champioa 
for  the  vrisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  he  could 
ill  brook  the  idea  that  the  ancient  Scottish 
Parliament  should  have  been  at  the  troubleof 
enacting  penal  Statutes  against  "intercom- 
muners  with  Sathanus,"  when  there  never  waa 
such  a  piece  of  furniture  as  a  sorceress  to 
bum! 

One  of  the  Laird's  necromantic  traditiona 
referred  to  a  member  of  his  own  family,  and 
as  the  narrator  professed  himself  ahnoBt  ready 
and  willing  to  make  deposition  to  its  truth  be- 
fore a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  record  the  same  in  the  imperishable  Chronr 
ichs  of  Dreepdaily  ! 

THE  THIRSTY  WITCHES  OP  FRASBRBTJRGH. 

My  respected  ancestor  (said  Ardlaw,brewing 
a  third  instalment  of  brandy  punch),  Neil  Ba- 
denoch,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  III., 
had  only  two  failings  worth  mentioning. 

In  the  first  place,  his  curiosity  was  so  itch- 
ing and  insatiable,  that  to  learn  a  secret,  how- 
ever trifling  or  imimportant  it  might  be,  he  was 
willing  to  run  any  risk  and  put  hunself  to  the 
most  preposterous  inconvenience.  Many  a 
time  and  oft  did  he  regret  that  he  had  not 
become  a  priest,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
been  privileged  to  hcar  confessions.  Nay,  it 
was  currently  reported  that  he  actually  would 
have  assumed  the  sacerdotal  vows  and  habit 
in  his  riper  years,  had  not  an  unlucky  acci- 
dent  interveijed.  Passing  through  Fraser- 
burgh,  one  evening,  his  attention  was  stimu- 
lated  by  certain  wrathful  sounds  proceeding 
from  the  domicile  of  a  tailor.  Desirous  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  pother,  he  put  his 
eye  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door,  when  he  dis- 
covered  the  fabricator  of  garments  kneeling 
before  his  helpmate,  who  was  administering 
to  her  nominal  lord  and  master  a  certain  leo- 
ture,  enforced,  at  suitable  intervals,  with  an 
application  of  the  broom-stick.  The  drollery 
of  the  sight  causcd  Neil  to  titter,  and  the  Snip, 
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waxing  cognizant  of  the  risible  sound,  became 
suddenly  impregnated  with  courage,  and  start- 
ing  up  from  bis  ignoble  position,  made  a 
stealthy  Inquisition  inU)  the  matter.  Suspect- 
ing  shrewdij  that  the  domestic  affairs  had 
been  viewed  by  somc  eaves-droppcr,  and  all 
the  Windows  of  the  establishment  beingclosed, 
the  indignant  fr'action  jumped  at  once  to  the 
correct  conclusion.  Accordingly  heating  one  of 
bis  longest  and  sharpest  needics,  he  suddenly 
thrust  it  through  the  keyhole.  A  loud  and 
bitter  yell  was  the  upshot,  and  my  ancestor 
fled  from  the  spot  with  only  one  eye  to  guide 
his  Steps  homeward!  Thus  mutilated,  the 
Church,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  him,  and  the  confessional  was 
for  ever  and  a  day  closed  against  hün  as  a 
hearerf 

The  sccond  frailty  which  characterized  my 
excellent  predecessor  was  one  which,  perhaps, 
is  not  yet  utterly  extinct  upon  earth.  With- 
out  being  what  censorious  moralists  would  call 
a  sot,  Neil  Badenach  never  scrupled  to  own 
his  decided  prefei  ence  for  strong  cordials  over 
the  less  exhiliarating  fluid  which  tradition 
assigns  as  the  sober  beverage  of  Adam  t  A 
stoup  of  generous  and  maturely-aged  wine 
possessed  attractions  in  his  eyes,  (or  rather,  I 
should  say,  his  eye)  only  inferior  in  zest  to  a 
morsel  of  fresh  gossip.  He  eren  went  the 
length  of  selecting  as  his  patron  saint,  the 
episcopal  blacksmith  Dunstan,  because  the 
Image  ofthat  Satan-scorching  worthy  resembl- 
ed,  in  its  rotund  proportions,  the  representa- 
tions  of  Bacchus ! 

Now  there  chanced  to  resido  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  my  ancestor  an  old  dame, 
touching  whom  rumor  had  many  mysterious 
things  to  whisper.  It  was  said  that  stränge 
people  frequented  her  house,  and  that  lights 
had  been  seen  burning  in  the  apartments 
thereof,  when  all  honest  people  ought  to  have 
been  in  bed.  This  latter  circumstance  would 
not  have  been  so  noteworthy,  but  for  the  fact 
that  Lady  Sproul  (as  she  was  naraed)  made  a 
boast  of  never  sceing  Company,  or  either  giv- 
ing  or  rcceiving  entcrtainraents.  Altogether, 
there  was  something  exceedingly  mouldy 
about  her  reputation,  and  raatters  were  not 
bettered  by  the  fact  that  she  had  not  been  at 
mass  within  the  mcmory  of  the  oldost  inhabi- 
tant 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  my  fore- 


father  Neil  was  on  thoms  to  find  out  whether 
there  was  any thing  more  than  common  in  the 
walk  and  converstion  of  Lady  SprouL  For 
years  he  tried  to  gain  admittance  to  the  dwell- 
ing  by  various  pretexts,  sometimes  calling  to 
enquu-e  after  the  health  of  his  worthy  neigh- 
bour,  and  at  others  seeking  to  get  in  at  the 
back  door,  on  the  plea  that  he  wanted  to  see 
the  shape  of  the  spit  as  a  pattem.  His 
dödges,  however,  were  all  in  vain ;  the  bow- 
legged  blackamoor,  who  was  the  only  servitor 
in  the  establishment,  aye  managing  to  thwart 
and  checkmate  him  in  his  best-laid  scbemes. 

Accident,  however,  at  length  enabled  the 
sorely-tantalized  Neil  to  quench  to  the  utter- 
most  the  drought  of  his  curiosrty. 

Being  out  aller  dark  on  one  Hallowe*en, 
when  there  was  neither  moon  nor  star  in  tbe 
sky,  he  noticed  a  number  of  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  stealing  singly  into  the 
house  which  he  so  sorely  wished  to  explore. 
Each  one  was  enveloped  in  a  large  green 
mantle,  capacious  en  cugh  to  conceal  the  wearer 
fro  a  head  to  ibot,  and  the  possessioa  of  this 
garment  seemed  to  insure  instant  admission  to 
all  who  sported  the  same. 

A  bright  thought  Struck  the  ingenioos  Neil 
Posting  home,  bot  foot,  he  hunted  up  a  cloak 
of  similar  pattern  and  hue  to  that  which  ap- 
peared  to  give  such  favor  in  the  Sprool  estab- 
lishment, long  the  property  of  his  grandmo- 
ther,  and  enveloping  himself  in  this,  he  sougfat 
the  longcd-for  mansion,  knocked,  and  obtaincd 
ingress  without  any  question,  pertinent  or  im- 
pertinent, being  propounded  for  his  Solution. 

Following  a  guest  who  had  entered  at  the 
same  time  with  himself,  the  undaunted  Bade- 
noch  ascendcd  a  tumpike  stair,  and  entered  a 
large  Chamber, which  was  nearlyfiUed  with  Com- 
pany. Such  a  gousty  and  chamel  house-looking 
scene  as  there  met  his  eye,  he  never  witnessed 
bcfore  or  afler.  Instead  of  candlesticks  or 
chandeliers  the  walls  were  gamished  with 
grinning  skulls,  containing  blue  colored  lights, 
which  cast  a  flickering  and  grewsomc  glare 
upon  the  green-draped  convocation.  The 
only  seat  in  the  room  was  at  the  onposite  ex- 
tremity  from  the  door,  and  was  occupied  by 
the  hostess,  It  was  shaped  like  a  bishop^ 
throne,  but  instead  of  a  mitre»  the  back  thereof 
was  garnished  with  a  pair  of  truculent-looking 
horns,  supported  by  bat-winged  demons  in 
lieu  of  angels,     Lady  Sproul,  whose  grecn 
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mantle  lay  at  her  feet,  sported  a  dress  not 
quite  in  harmonious  koeping  with  her  sex. 
On  her  head  was  something  between  a  tur- 
ban  and  a  helmet,  gamished  with  the  feathers 
of  hawks,  crows,  and  such  like  birds  of  prey. 
Instead  of  a  gown  she  wore  a  huntsman's 
doublet,  and  a  pair  of  leather  breeches  usurpcd 
the  place  of  the  petticoat.* 

Whilst  Neil  was  in  the  middle  of  his  ob- 
ßervations,  her  ladyship  called  the  meeting  to 
Order  by  rapping  upon  the  table  with  a  human 
thigh  bone,  and  prescntly  her  negro  chamber- 
lain  made  his  appearance,  bearing  upon  her 
humped  back  a  huge  black  coffin.  Having 
set  down  this  ark  of  mortality,  he  proceeded 
to  open  the  same,  which  turned  out  to  be  filled 
with  branches  of  broom  and  bundles  of  white 
night-caps.  These  were  duly  distributed 
amongst  the  synod,  including  my  ancestor ; 
who,  following  the  general  example,  tucked 
the  broom  under  his  arm  and  drew  the  cap 
upon  his  head.  He  noticed  that  this  latter 
commodity  had  an  odor  strongly  suggestive 
'  of  brimstone ;  as  there  was  a  sulphur  spring, 
however,  in  the  neighborhood,  he  naturally 
concluded  that  it  had  been  last  wäshed 
tberein  I 

Up  to  this  last  act  in  the  play  not  a  word 
had  been  spoken,  but  when  the  arrangements 
above  mentioned  were  duly  completed,  Lady 
Sproul  cleared  her  throat,  and  having  put  on 
her  cap  and  cloak,and  grasped  a  silver-mounted 
broom-stick,  proceeded  to  sing  the  following 
stave: — 

"Wha  would  be  dry  on  Hallowe'en, 
Whcn  wine  i»  plenly  ia  London  lown  ? 

The  Lord  Ma^or's  cellnr  is  slockcd,  I  ween, 
Wilh  clarel  red  aiid  ßlierry  brown  l 

Hocus  Pocus  I    Fee-Fa-  Fiim  ! 

Follüw  your  leader  up  ihe  luinn ! 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  thevocalist,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  chant,  bestrode  her  ver- 
daut charger,  and,  exclairaing  "  Gee  along^ 
my  cripple^^^  vanished  up  the  capacious  chira- 
ney.  The  exaraple  thus  Fet  was  followcd 
without  hcsitation  by  the  assembled  throng, 
all  of  thcm  joining  in  the  chorus  as  they  took 
wing.  For  a  brief  season  my  forefather  was 
somewhat  timorous  to  ride  in  such  a  Company, 
and  over  such  an  unusual  pathway  as  a  cloud- 
paved  sky.     His  two  master  passions,  how- 


•  II  is  profrtiMe  »hat  ihe  renowncd  Mr«.  Bloomer  is  de- 
iceitüed  frora  Lady  Sproul  of  Fraserburgh.— Ed.  A.  A.  ÄL 


ever,  caused  his  dubitation  to  be  but  of  brief 
continuance.  He  was  dying  with  curiosity 
to  learn  the  issue  of  the  adventure,  and  his 
constitutional  thirst  was  aggravated  almost  to 
madness  by  the  inkling  which  he  had  received 
of  the  convivial  objcct  of  the  expedition.  Ac- 
cordingly,  giving  his  brauch  a  smart  thurap, 
he  sung  out  with  might  and  main : — 

Hocus  Pocu« !    Fee-Fa-Fum  I 
I  follow  roy  leader  up  the  lumnl 

Neil  Badenach  uscd  ollen  to  say,  that  for 
the  first  ten  minutes,  or  perchance  quarter  of 
of  an  hour,  he  had  no  distinct  recollection  of 
what  he  was  doing.  That  he  was  moving  swiflly 
through  the  air  he  could  teil,  büt  the  novelty 
of  the  affair,  and  the  perilous  height  at  which 
he  was  from  the  earth  sorely  conglomerated 
his  ideas.  He  feit  as  if  he  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  troubled  dream,  brought  on  by 
the  discussion  of  an  extra  pound  or  two  of 
Scots  collops  at  supper ! 

As  soon  as  he  could  fairly  command  hia 
senses,  my  ancestor  beheld  the  weird  Company 
progressing  southward  like  a  regiment  of  wild 
geese,  Lady  Sproul  keeping  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  advance.  She  acted  as  their  leader 
and  pilot,  and  when  any  of  the  hindmost  of 
the  troop,  failing  to  descry  her  for  a  moment^ 
enquired  touching  the  whereabouts  of  the 
dame,  they  were  answered  by  those  in  front^ 
in  some  such  rhyme  as  the  following : — 

"  She  is  up  in  ihe  air, 
On  her  bonnie  green  roare, 
And  \ve  see,  and  we  see  her  yell»» 

Passing  over  the  traditionary  accounts  of 
what  Neil  saw  on  his  joumey,  I  shall  only 
State  that  in  the  course  of  less  than  three 
houi  8,  as  far  as  he  could  well  calculate,  the 
deputation  from  Fraserburgh  lighted  safc  and 
sound  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the  Lord  Mayor  ol 
London. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  goodly  place  fora  substan- 
tial  carouse.  In  dimensions  it  more  rescmbled 
a  cathedral,  than  [the  contracted  coal  hole« 
used  by  the  degenerate  boozers  of  modern 
times,  to  hold  their  vintages.  A  solid  oaken 
table  occupicd  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  stout 
sei  lies  of  the  same  national  timber  were  plen- 
tifully  interspersed  in  all  directions.  Thig 
account  agrecs  with  what  Strutt  and  other 
antiquarians  record,  touching  thehabitsofthe 
ancrent  aristocracy  of  old  England.  When 
they  wished  to  "make  a  niglit  of  it"  they  fre- 
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quently  adjourned  to  the  cellar,  in  order  that 
their  tastes,  rendered  capricious  by  variety, 
might  be  the  more  promptly  gratified. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  mother  Sproul  was 
Toted  into  the  chair  nem,  con,^  and  at  a  wave 
of  the  thigh-bone,  which  she  still  carried,  the 
guests  denuded  themselves  of  their  caps  and 
mantles.  The  latter  they  folded  up  to  serve  as 
cushions,  and  the  former  were  carefidly  depo- 
sited  in  their  pouches. 

When  Neil  beheld  the  faces  of  his  compan- 
ions,  he  was  Struck  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment,  Instead  of  a  clanjamphry  of  shabby 
doited  old  women,  he  discovered  some  of  the 
leading  characters,  both  male  and  female,  of 
his  day  and  generation.  There  were  Barons, 
Monks,  Doctors,  and  Lawyers,  the  latter  class 
greatly  preponderating.  To  give  variety  to 
the  convocation,  some  of  the  prettiest  damscls 
in  Scotland,  many  of  them  of  no  mean  degree, 
were  intcrspersed  like  primroses  between  cab- 
bages;  and  altogether,  a  more  goodly  tum 
out  could  not  have  been  witnessed,  even  in 
Holyrood  House  itselt  As  a  proof,  that  my 
predecessor  was  not  drawing  a  long  bow,  at 
this  part  of  his  story,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
the  criminal  annals  of  Scotland  to  testify,  that 
many  titled  and  leamed  personages  suffered 
death  at  the  stake,  for  pranks  similar  to  the 
one  undor  narration. 

That  there  was  wine  in  abundance,  was 
evident  from  the  countless  ranges  of  casks, 
which  stood  around ;  but  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  flaggons  or  drinking  cups,  could  be  discov- 
ered. This  hiatus,  howevcr,  was  speedily 
supplied.  The  aforementioned  Negro — who, 
I  may  state,  was  attired  in  a  kilt  and  top  boots, 
drew  from  his  sphnchan,  several  handfuls  of 
cockle-shcUs,  which  he  distributed  to  the 
Company.  When  this  was  done,  a  jolly  look- 
ing  man,  who  acted  as  Croupier,  and  in  whom 
Badenoch  recognized  his  Right  Reverend 
neighbour,  the  Abbot  of  Beer,  repeated  a 
pater  noster  backwards,  and  presently  the 
ßhells  were  transmogrificd  into  quaicJis^  their 
only  pccularity  being,  that  they  were  shaped 
like  hoofs. 

In  good  eamest  then,  did  the  drinking  com- 
mence,  and  verily  the  quantity  discussed, 
would  have  frightened  the  puny  milk  sops  of 
these  latter  days.  The  first  toast  was,  "  Gut 
Monarch  down  helowP^  a  sentiment  which 
OUT  hero,  being  an  orthodox  Christian,  would 


iain  have  shirked,  had  not  the  chairwoman, 
who  would  not  tolerate  "  Jieel  taps^"  insisted 
upon  the  revellers  turning  their  boofs  upside 
down,  before  the  commencement  of  the  "  hip, 
hip,  hurrawingP  Now  it  so  chanced,  that 
my  relative^s  cup  was  charged  with  raaWoisie, 
of  a  peculiarly  generous  flavour,and  as  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  spül  it  upon  the  floor,  he 
e*en  drained  it  to  the  health  of  the  above  men- 
tioned,  more  than  questionable  personage ! 

For  a  season,  Neil,  who  was  conscious  that 
he  was  an  intruder,  kept  himself  as  quiet  and 
as  much  concealed  as  possible.  As  the  even- 
ing  stole  on,  however,  the  wine  which  he  was 
copiously  imbibing,  dispelled  his  bashfulness, 
and  excited  by  the  charms  of  a  fair  damsel 
who  sat  beside  him,  he  clasped  her  around 
the  waist,  and  gave  her  a  rousing  kiss,  which 
might  have  been  heard  at  the  Tower.  In  an 
instant  lady  Sproul,  who  was  a  perfect  model 
of  propriety,  started  to  her  feet,  and  recogni- 
zing  the  delinquent,  exclaimed  in  a  rage : 

**  By  our  liege  master's  tail  I»  wcar, 
Thal  pr>'"ig  crealure  Neil  U  here  I 
Such  a  pesl  was  ncver  »een — 
•we'll  finiath  our  ploy  in  Aberdccii. 
Hocus-pocus!  Fee-Faw-Fum, 
FoUüw  your  leader  up  the  lumn  !*' 

Hardly  had  the  last  words  of  this  anthem  been 
intoned,  when  the  cellar  became  dark  as  mid- 
night,  and  empty  as  a  scooped  out  tumip ! 
Badenach  was  the  only  tenant  of  the  place ! 

Confused  and  alarmed,  he  tried  to  find  his 
magical  night-cap ;  but  all  in  vain !  He  had 
deposited  it  in  a  capacious  pocket,  containing 
a  miscellany  of  articles,  so  numerous,  that  the 
recapitulation  therefore,  would  have  occupied 
an  entire  skin  of  parchment  After  varioos 
attempts  therefore,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair.  The  streng  drink  which  he  had 
quafied  rendering  his  band  too  unsteady  efiec- 
tively  to  pursue  the  search.  Muttering  a  mal- 
ediction  upon  all  witches,  fi*om  that  of  Endor 
downwards,  he  accordingly  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  slum- 
bering  upon  the  floor  as  soundly  as  if  he  had 
been  in  his  own  couch  at  Fraserburgh  I 

On  regaining  possession  of  his  seven  senses, 
the  hapless  Neil  found  himself  a  manacled 
captive  in  the  presence  of  the  civic  potentate, 
of  whose  hospitality  he  had  been,  so  illegiti- 
mately  a  partaker.  The  butler,  in  going  down 
to  the  cellar  at  daybrcak,  to  draw  a  stoup  of 
canary  for  his  lordship^s  matin  meali  had  dis- 
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covered  the  slumbering  native  of  the  North, 
and,  procuriDg  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  wardens, 
had  him  transported,  all  unconscious  of  his 
capture,  to  the  audience  Chamber  of  the  plun- 
dered  official. 

The  ezamination  was  a  brief  one.  Having 
been  caught,  so  to  speak,  in  the  yery  act, 
Neil  received  sentence,  according  to  the  sum- 
mary  proceedings  of  these  unsophisticated 
days,  and  being  stripped  of  his  doublet,  and 
Silken  hose,  was  consigned  to  the  condemned 
cell. 

At  first  he  thought  of  confessing  how  mat- 
ters actually  occurred,  but  on  second  consid- 
eration,  resolved  to  keep  his  thumb  on  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  When  sober,  Dadenoch 
was  by  no  means  lackin g  in  common  sense, 
and  he  argued,  logically  enough,  that  as  a 
house  breaker,  he  could  only  have  his  neck 
twisted,  whilst  as  a  warlock,  a  tar  barrel 
would  be  his  invitable  doom.  Of  two  evils, 
he  accordingly  elected  the  Icast,  and  as  John 
Highlandman  says,  **  kept  her  wheesht  to  her 
nainsell  /" 

One  attempt  he  made  to  escape  a  felon^s 
exit  from  life.  Ilaving  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  Mayor,  he  represcnted  that  he  was  a 
Scottish  landed  gentleman,  who  had  bcen  led 
into  the  scrape  for  which  he  wa?  to  suffer, 
by  a  mere  frolic.  His  lordship,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  justice  and  humanity,  wrote  to 
Fraserburgh  to  ascertain  what  truth  there  was 
in  his  Statement,  and  the  response  which  he 
received,  sealed  most  effectually  the  fate  of 
my  ancestor.  Scores  of  witnesses  made  de- 
Position,  that  on  the  Hallo  we'en  Baden  och  had 
been  seen  in  the  streets  of  his  native  town, 
and  consequently,  that  the  pcrson  who  had 
been  caught  in  the  cellar,  the  following  mom- 
ing,  could  not  possibly  be  the  same  individ- 
ual.  As  the  certificate  which  set  forth  this 
fect,  was  subscribed  by  the  Abbot  of  Deer 
and  lady  Sproul,  who  were  peculiarly  offici- 
ous  to  tendcr  their  testimony,  the  case  was 
considcred  to  be  clear  as  butter-milk,  and  an 
early  day  was  fixed  for  Neil's  excursion  to 
Tybum  tree ! 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution,  the  un- 
fortunate  Laird,  dressed  in  the  garments  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  at  his  apprehension, 
was  placed  in  a  cart,  and  convcyed  in  State  to 
the  scene  of  his  final  suffcrings,  It  was  one 
of  those  genial  and  gladsome  days  which  J 


make  a  man  feel  quite  in  love  with  earth,  and 
more  especially,  if  he  is  called  upon  to  quit 
it  in  an  abrupt  and  untimely  manner.  Sitting 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ignoble  chariot  which 
was  conveying  him  to  the  gallows,  poor  Neil 
thought  with  füll  heart  and  tearful  eye,  upon 
the  well  remembered  banks  and  braes  of  fair 
Fraserburgh,  and  a  quantity  of  broom  twigs 
upon  which  he  reclined,  tended  to  bring  more 
vividly  to  his  recoUection  the  beloved  silvan 
scenes  he  was  never  destined  to  witness  again. 
Abstractedly  he  begun  crooning  the  ancient 
ballad: 

"  Oh,  the  broom— the  bonnie,  bonnie,  broora  1" 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  thought  fiashed  like 
lightning  upon  his  mind,  causing  his  visage 
to  flush  and  brighten  like  the  sun  when  an 
envious  shroud  of  mist  is  withdrawn  from  be- 
fore  him.  So  marked  was  the  change  in  our 
hero's  demeanour,  that  his  confessor  half 
opined  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
something  handsome  to  the  Church,  for  the 
bcnefit  of  his  soul,  and  actually  prepared  his 
writing  materials,  in  order  to  make  out  the 
requisito  **wiU  and  testament"  Badenoch, 
however,  said  never  a  word,  but  continued  at 
intervals  to  hum : — 

"  Oh,  the  broom— tho  bonnie,  bonnie,  broom !" 

As  this  was  taken  to  be  some  North  British 
hymn,  the  hangman,  who  was  a  serious  man, 
bccame  quite  captivatcd  with  his  patient,  and 
resolved  to  allow  him  every  reasonablc  indul- 
gencc  at  the  concluding  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

Arrived  at  Tybum,  Badenach,  according  to 
use  and  wont,  delivered  his  **  last  spcech  and 
dying  words,"  which  was  universally  admit- 
ted,  by  the  best  judges  of  such  matters,  to  be 
a  very  superior  and  edifying  composition.  He 
declared  that  "  Company,  villanous  Company, 
had  been  his  ruin,"  and  charged  his  auditors 
to  shun,  putting  "  an  enemy  in  their  mouths, 
which  might  steal  away  their  brains."  The 
oration  was  long  remembered,  and  Mr.  William 
Shakespcar,  a  cleverish  man,  though  a  poach- 
er,  aflerwards  incorporated  sundry  of  its  ex- 
prcssions  in  some  plays  which  he  wrote. 

Jack  Ketch  now  procceded  to  bind  the 
hands  of  the  culprit,  previous  to  which  Opera- 
tion, Neil  announced  that  he  had  a  special 
favour  to  beg.  He  stated  that  being  a  man  of 
regulär  habits,  he  never  could  sleep  comfort- 
ably  except  in  a  particular  night  cap,  and  by 
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tbe  rulc  of  three  had  no  prospcct  of  making  a 
peaccful  cnd,  unlcss  his  face  was  covered  with 
that  identi«?al  cowl. 

Thouuh  the  rcquest  was  somewhat  Singular, 
the  finisher  of  the  law  took  it  upon  his  own 
responsibility  to  comply  with  the  same,  and 
Badcnoch,  after  searching  anxiouslj  the  al- 
most  bottoralcss  pouch  of  his  doublet,  lighted 
upon  the  head  gear  which  he  had  obtained 
from  the  sable  scrvitor  of  lady  Sproul. 

Without  a  second*s  dclaj  he  drew  it  firmly 
on  his  sconce,  and  grasping  the  stoutest 
branch  of  broom  which  he  coulci  selcct,  ex- 
claimed  in  a  triumphant  tone,  that  he  was 
ready  for  the  long  trip  1  Just  as  Mr.  Ketch 
was  removing  his  ruff,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
halter,  Neil  placed  the  branch  bctween  his 
legs,  and  sung  out  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
town  crier : — 

••  Hocus-poeu»  I  Fee-Faw-Fara, 
Catch  me  who  caii  I  I  am  off  for  home  !»» 

It  18  unnecessary  to  teil  the  result !  My 
pespected  relative  shot  up  into  the  air  like  a 
sky  rocket,  and  to  his  dying  day,  he  used  to 
laugh,  oflen  until  his  sides  were  sore,  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  idiotical  looks  of  wonder 
with  which  hangman,  sheriflf,  confessor,  and 
"  the  million"  in  general,  gazed  afler  him,  as 
he  disappeared  in  a  northerly  direction. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  Badenoch  did, 
when  he  found  himsclf  safe  and  sound  at  horae, 
was  to  reveal  the  transaction  in  which  he  had 
been  concerned,  to  his  spiritual  director. — 
That  personage  strongly  enjoined  his  penitent 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the  public  au- 
thorities,  an  ad  vice  which  the  Pritst  probably 
gave  the  more  rcadily,  that  he  had  an  ancient 
grudge  against  the  Abbot,  and  was  to  be  his 
successor  in  oflßco !  Neil,  accordingly,  raade 
a  clean  breast  to  the  ShcrilF  of  the  county, 
who  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  rcspects  to 
lady  Sproul,  her  black  henchnian,  and  the 
head  of  the  Abbey  of  Decr.  Afler  a  fjiir  and 
impartial  trial,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  ac- 
cused  particshad  evcry  justice  rcndercd  theni 
in  the  due  application  of  thumb-screws,  heat- 
ed  pincers,  and  other  legal  forinularies,  they 
fuUy  confessed  tlieir  guilt,  and  were  comfort- 
ably  burned  to  the  measureless  edification  of 
the  licg'S  of  Fraserburg. 

My  venerated  prcdecessor  point  blank  re- 
fused  to  teil  the  name  of  the  raaiden,  whose 
mouth  he  had  kisscd  in  the  lord  Mayor's  cel- 


lar.  The  truth,  between  ourselves,  was  that 
the  lassie,  besides  being  of  a  comely  person, 
was  a  well  endowed  heiress,  and  Neil  opined 
that  she  might  be  put  to  better  use  than  being 
grillcd  like  a  red  herring  in  a  tar  barrel.  Ac- 
cordingly he  popped  the  qucstion  to  her,  and 
though  she  had  three  times  before  dismissed 
him  with  an  emphatic  "  w^y,"  it  was  Hob- 
son's  choice  this  tum  with  the  jade !  The 
bands  of  matrimony  were  rivetted  on  the  pair, 
by  the  new  Abbot  of  Deer,  and  some  hun- 
dreds  of  broad  acres  were  added  to  the  Ardlaw 
estate,  by  the  speculation. 

Such,  (concluded  the  Laird  of  Ardlaw,)  was 
the  witch  adventure  of  the  rcnowned  Neu 
Badenoch,  and,  I  am  certain  that  every  judi- 
cious  and  unprejudiced  man,  will  be  ready  to 
admit,that  if  all  tales  be  true,this  one  is  no  He ! 

As  I  have  before  recited,  my  friend  the 
Laird  was  bringing  home  from  London  his 
daughter,  who  had  been  leaming  there  the 
roysteries  of  playingon  the  spinnet  and  sewing 
flowers  in  lambVwool  worsted.  Jcmima,  for 
so  was  the  girl  denominated,  was  about  as 
light-hcaded  a  damsel  as  ever  I  had  chaoced 
to  come  across.  Her  sole  employment  and 
delight  consisted  in  reading  trashy  novels,  and 
she  was  continually  speaking  about  "senti- 
ment,**  and  "  sympathy,"  and  **  love  ia  a 
cottage" — a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  we 
oflener  hear  teil  of,  than  witness. 

To  this  feckless  daughter  of  Eve,  did  Paul 
Plenderleith  attach  himself  in  an  especial 
manner.  He  managed  to  expiscate  that  her 
father  (whose  only  baim  she  was)  was  well  to 
do  in  the  world,  and  accordingly  he  set  to 
work  to  take  the  measure  of  her  foot.  As  I 
aflerwards  found  out  he  represented  himself 
to  his  intended  dupe,  as  a  nobleman's  son, 
under  disgrace  because  he  would  not  marry  a 
woman  who  might  be  his  grandmother,  and 
who  moreover  had  a  beard  as  long  as  a  cat's 
whiskers.  On  moonlight  nights  he  used  to 
parade  the  deck  of  the  Jenny  Nettles  arm  in 
arm  with  the  confiding  Jemima,  yowing 
eternal  constancy,  and  swearing  that  if  she 
sHghted  his  love  he  would  hang  himsclf  from 
the  yard-arra  of  the  craft. 

This  being  the  common  language  of  romances, 
Miss  Badenoch  took  it  all  for  gospel,  and  it 
was  finally  covenanted  and  agreed  between 
the  pair,  that  so  soon  as  the  vessel  reacbed 
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her  destination  they  should  be  "  unitcd  in  the 
Templo  of  Hymen,"  without  the  auld  gentle- 
man  being  mad^  the  wiser,  tili  he  had  bccome 
fether-in-law  to  the  Right  Uonourable  Alonzo 
Fitzmortimcr  I 

Though  I  did  not  at  that  epoch  know  the 
füll  extent  of  the  mischief,  I  ased  ray  best 
endeavours  to  put  Ardlavv  on  bis  guard 
against  the  macinations  of  the  ßlippcry  Paul. 
My  labour,  however,  promised  to  be  toil 
thrown  away.  Laird  Badenoch,  who  was 
purposely  kcpt  by  Plenderleith  and  bis  associ- 
atea,  in  a  condition  widely  removed  from 
sobriety,  was  easily  persuaded  by  the  traitor 
that  I  was  an  officious  Fpitcful  busy-body. 
"Without  hinting  at  hisschemes  upon  Jemima, 
he  won  the  hcart  of  the  old  gcntlcman  by 
singing  him  Jacobite  songs,  such  as  ^*  Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie^''  and  "  CanC  ye  hy  Athol^  lad 
u€  the  philaheg^'^^  tili  at  length  he  could  twist 
him  round  bis  little  finger,  as  the  saying  is. 
Paul  crowned  bis  triumph  by  informing 
Ardlaw  that  I  was  only  a  barber,  for  frora 
that  moment  the  Laird  seldom  condescended 
to  take  notice  of  me,  except  sometimes  to 
inquire  about  the  price  of  wigs,  or  the  best 
xnanner  of  reforming  a  backsliding  razor! 

Notwithstanding  this  scurvy  treatment,  I 
had  compassion  upon  the  poor,  misled  lassie 
and  her  sire,  and  determined  to  keep  my 
wcather-eye  open  (to  use  a  phrase  of  the 
skipper)  upon  the  machinations  of  their 
bcguiler.  It  is  proper  hcre  to  mention  that 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  manncr  in  which 
Plenderleith  had  rescued  Peregrinc  Wildgoose 
from  bis  perilous  prcdicament,  I  had  promised 
never  to  mention  that  I  had  seen  him  caged 
up  in  a  prison.  This  fact  rendercd  it  impossible 
for  me  to  speak  so  plainly  to  the  Laird,  as 
otherwise  I  would  havc  done,and  conscquently 
my  interfercnce  was  the  leSvS  potent.  But 
help  was  to  come  from  a  quarter  I  little  calcu- 
lated  upon. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  Jenny  Nettles 
reachcd  Peterhead,  and  the  passengers  could 
not  go  ashore  tili  the  next  morning. 

Going  upon  deck  at  day-brcak  I  discovered 
Paul  Plenderleith  with  port-mantle  in  band 
ready  prepared  for  a  flitting,  and  siispecting 
that  soinething  was  in  the  wind,  T  took  up  a 
Position  whcre  I  could  sce  without  being 
observed.  Presently  Jemima  made  her  ap- 
pcarance  haviiig  a  bündle  ander  her  arm,  and 


treading  lightly  as  if  she  had  been  shod  with 
velvet.  Paul  kissed  hercheek,  and  whispering 
something  about  "  eternal  felicity  "  prepared 
to  lead  her  out  of  the  vessel. 

At  this  moment  a  third  actor  manifested 
himself,  in  the  person  of  the  dcaf,  and  half- 
blind Mr.  Burgoo.  Laying  bis  band  upon  the 
Shoulder  of  the  false  Alonzo,  he  siiid  that  he 
had  a  little  matter  of  busines»  to  scttle  with 
him  bcfore  they  parted  Company.  Enraged 
at  this  Interruption,  Plenderleith  grasped  the 
speaking-trumpet,  which  chanced  to  be  con- 
venient,  and  putting  it  to  the  ear  of  the 
intruder  swore  with  a  roar  like  a  bull  that  he 
would  smash  bis  stupid  pate  to  atoms,  if  he 
did  not  mind  bis  own  affairs. 

"You  need  not  talk  quite  so  loudly,** 
rejoined  Burgoo, — "  I  can  both  hear  and  see, 
a  trifle  better  than  what  you  give  me  credit 
for.  Surely  you  will  not  smash  the  pate  of  an 
old  acquain  tance  ?"  Uttering  these  words,  the 
Speaker  pulled  off  bis  wig,  spectacles,  and 
muffling-handkerchie^  and  lo!  there  stood 
reyealed  that  terror  to  scamps  and  evil-doers 
of  every  degree — Mr.  Noskannabem  I 

Before  the  dumb-foundered  Plenderleith 
could  draw  bis  breath,  his  wrists  were  adorned 
with  a  glittering  pair  of  hand-cuffs,  similar 
benefactions  having  previously  been  bestowed 
upon  his  two  intimates. 

Few  words  are  required  to  wind  up  thia 
part  of  my  story.  A  robbery  of  an  extensive 
description  having  been  committed  upon  a 
jeweller  in  Fleet  Street,  Mr.  Noseannabem  was 
retained  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  perpe- 
trators.  Learning  that  Paul  and  his  cronies, 
to  whom  his  suspicions  pointcd,  had  taken  a 
passage  in  the  Jenny  Nettles,  he  dis'guised 
himseH  '^^  manner  before  described,  and  his 
assumed  infirmities  having  thrown  the  rogues 
off  their  guard,  soon  got  all  the  Information  he 
required,  The  trio  were  transported  for  life 
at  the  next  assizes. 

You  may  be  sure  that  when  Laird  Badenoch 
came  out  of  his  berth,  and  learned  how  matters 
stood,he  looked  a  tritte  sheepish.  Noseannabem 
deepened  his  blushes  by  inquiring  with  a 
wink,  whether  his  friend  the  Right  Honourable 
^Vlonzo  Fitzmortimer,  could  execute  any  com- 
mands  for  him  in  London,  as  His  Majesty 
required  the  gontleman  to  return  by  the  maü 
that  evening  ! 

As  for  myself,  though  it  looked  like  pouring 
water  upon  a  drowncd  mouse,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  taking  a  small  revengc  for  the 
sneers  which  the  deluded  auld  Jacobite  had 
bestowed  upon  me.  Some  folks'  wits,  I  ob- 
served, were  the  better  of  a  brushing  up  as 
well  as  their  hair,  adding,  thatsharp  as  was  the 
lesson  he  had  just  reeeived,  his  daughter  had 
run  a  perilous  risk  of  getting  a  sharj^er! 
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THE  VESPER  HOUR  IN  SPAIN. 

BT  B.   N. 

*'  Now  the  veslal  Iraiii  i«  kneeling, 

On  the  holy  allar  »*loue  ; 
AikI  ihrough  the  choir  the  hvmn  is  pealing, 

In  a  sweet  aiid  measured  tone. 
Th«  holy  ospraijons  blendmg, 

Like  sister  »traiiw  at  sileitt  even; 
To  the  raptnred  »pint  leiidmg, 
The  Chural  harmonies  of  Ueaven,'* 

With  the  setting  sun,  a  glorj 

Spreads  o'er  the  fields  of  Spain ; 
And  the  atmosphere  is  golden, 

Like  light  on  some  old  fane ; 
Rieh,  mellow,  soft  and  solemn, 

It  streams  along  the  aisle ; 
And  chancel,  cross  and  coluron, 

Are  now  mantled  in  its  smile. 

The  whole  land  is  a  temple, 

Meet  for  a  God  of  lore  : 
A  wreath  of  incense  rises, 

From  each  fragrant  orange  grove ; 
While  the  solemn  hush  of  even, 

Stills  every  heart  to  prayer ; 
Subduing  evil  passions, 

And  dispelling  anxious  care. 

Hark !  from  the  old  cathedra!, 

"With  ivy  mantled  tower; 
Is  heard  a  note  of  warnuig, 

To  prayer  I  Tis  vesper  hour. 
From  chapel  and  from  convent, 

O'er  the  dark  Sierra*s  height, 
Is  pealed  in  solemn  chorus, 

To  prayer !    Soon  cometh  night 

Now  one  orison  ariscth, 

From  mountain  and  from  moor; 
One  holy  aspiration, 

From  wealthy  and  from  poor. 
From  the  busy  streets  of  cities, 

In  fcrtile  lowland  piain ; 
To  the  laugbing  waves  that  sparkle. 

In  ihe  purple  westem  main. 

tJncovered  Stands  the  hcrdsman, 

Eis  flock  beside  the  fold 
The  weary  traveller  pauses, 

Until  his  beads  are  told. 
The  mariner  now  raiseth, 

Uis  hymn  upon  the  seas; 
And  eonpjs  of  pniise  are  echoed, 

*Mid  the  craggy  Pyrenees. 

Thanks  to  the  God  of  morcies, 

For  blopsings  of  the  day, 
For  benefits  unnumberM, 

For  evil  turned  away. 
Thariks  to  the  God  of  mercies, 

While  slowly  fades  the  lij^ht ; 
And,  grant  thine  aid,  sweet  Mother, 

Tlirough  the  darkness  of  the  night. 


WOMAN^S  SOCIAL  POSITION. 

This  topic  Sounds  somewhat  sentimentaL  We 
design,  nevertheless,  to  treat  it  seriously,  not  sen- 
tlmentally.  We  can  do  no  real  senrice  to  woman 
**  by  bawling  her  rights  and  wrongs  like  pot- 
herbs  in  the  streets.**  Onr  desire  is  to  delineate 
woman^s  true  position,  to  do  all  honor  to  her  geo- 
tle  virtuesy  and  to  cheer  her  in  ihat  couree  ci 
high  and  noble  duty  which  is  open  to  erery 
mother,  to  erery  sister,  and  to  every  wife. 

It  happens  sometimes,  in  morals  as  in  pbync, 
tbajt  the  remedies  prescribed  are  worse  than  the 
disease  itselt  Becaose  the  rieh  sometimes  abuse 
their  trust,  some  would  destroy  the  tenores  of 
property  altogether,  as  though  the  abuses  of 
property  were  to  be  remedied  by  its  dcäuuction; 
and  with  its  deatruction  all  industry  and  thrift 
must  perish,  and  society  be  paralized  and  bligbied 
in  all  its  interests.  Just  so,  because  women  are 
sometimes  abused,  they  must  hold  "Women's 
Rights  Conyentions,*'  and  assert  for  theniselref 
the  duties  and  prerogaÜTes  of  men,  unsexiog 
themselves,  openly  defying  the  commands  of 
God,  and  exposing  both  sexes  to  barbaric  degre- 
dation.  I  do  not  forget  I  thus  speak  the  troe 
words  of  a  quaint  old  poet : — 

"  He  1«  a  parricide  to  hi«  mother's  name, 
Aad  with  au  impious  haud  murders  her  fame 
Thal  wrongs  ihe  preise  of  woman ;  that  darc  wriie 
Libels  Oll  saiiits,  or  with  foul  ink  requiie 
The  milk  they  lent  üb,** 

But  this  is  just  one  of  the  evils  of  the  so-called 
reform,  that  it  bringe  thcse  women  who  identify 
themselves  with  it,  down  from  their  high  eleva- 
tion,  and  forces  us  to  spcak  ot  them,  as  we  speak 
not  of  the  true-hearted  woman,  in  the  language 
of  censure. 

What  is  woman^s  true  social  position  ?  It  is  a 
shameful  truth  that  the  position  of  woman  in  past 
times  has  too  often  been  one  of  oppression. 
Sometimes  we  find  her  treated  with  barbarism, 
and  her  position  that  of  a  slave,  as  she  still  ia 
among  many  sarage  tribes.  Agaiu  we  find  her 
Position  raised,  not  so  much  by  love,  as  by  a 
sense  of  her  Talue  in  ministering  to  the  sclfish- 
ness  of  man.  The  Spartan  mother  occupied  a 
higher  rank,  relatively  to  man,  than  woman  now 
does  in  some  civilized  countries.  In  the  days  of 
chivalry,  women  were  treated  with  a  lip  galUntry 
and  a  mock  deference,  that  contrasted  strargely 
and  sadly  with  her  position  at  home.  In  the 
chase  or  at  the  toumament,  she  was  the  arbitor 
of  honor ;  but  as  the  mother  and  the  wife,  she 
never  rose  to  that  aphere  which  God  has  assi^ned 
to  her,  and  never  possessed  the  opportuniiies 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  wield  those  high  and 
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benignant  influences  which  inveat  her  with  tnie 
dignitjr.  As  the  mere  mlniater  to  man^s  amose- 
ment,  as  the  mcre  ornaroent  of  public  exhibitions, 
woman'e  highest  position  is  only  a  dazzlmg  degra- 
dation.  Such  is  now  the  social  position  of  the 
women  of  the  east — valoed  only  for  their  personal 
beanty,  they  are  adored  for  a  brief  period ;  but 
wfaen  their  personal  charms  fade,  they  are  relent- 
lossly  consigned  to  neglect,  or  to  something 
worse.  No  expense  is  spared  to  adom  the  person, 
bnt  the  mind  and  heart  are  left  to  grow  wild  and 
wayward:  without  mental  cnltiration  or  inner 
reservee,  th^y  are  liise  the  east  itself,  beautifbl, 
bat  degraded  and  in  ruins — a  sad  mixing  np  of 
splendor  and  devastation.  And  what  is  tnie  of 
the  east  is  true  of  all  cirilized  communities, 
where  women  are  valued  only  for  their  personal 
charms,  where  a  woman  is  most  honored,  not  when 
ehe  sits  like  a  queen  in  the  bosom  of  her  family, 
bat  when  she  parades  her  bejewelled  person  in 
the  ball-room  or  the  opera-hoose.  The  gaze  of 
admiration  brings  with  it  little  respect  and  no 
lore.  Whaterer  she  may  gain  in  fame  is  at  the 
expense  of  woman*s  sweetest  e^joyments.  Her 
own  true  life  is  lost  amid  such  elements  of 
tamult  and  distraction.  She  is  only  a  splendid 
exotic  nortured  for  display,  a  stranger  to  home 
flociety  and  home  comfbrts,  she  neyer  breathes  a 
pure  atmosphere.  A  flowcr  plnnged  in  a  petri- 
fying  stream,  she  is  bright  but  cold  and  sad.  A 
reed  shaken  by  the  wind,  she  lires  nnfortified, 
aimless  and  unenduring.  She  is  a  oaptiye,  and 
oould  we  but  listen  to  the  yehement  heart-throb- 
ings,  we  might  bear  a  cry  like  this,  "  0  that  I 
had  the  wings  of  the  doye  t" 

The  question  is  still  unanswered,  What  is 
woman*s  true  social  position  ? 

The  woman^s  true  social  position  is  that  sum- 
mary  of  human  happiness — hokb.  To  presido  in 
that  home — to  minister  to  the  comforts  of  her 
home  with  a  kindliness  that  neyer  fiuleth  and  a 
seal  that  tbeth  not — to  eleyate  her  honsehold  and 
make  it  happy — to  leaye  her  Image  impressed 
npon  eyery  heart  with  a  yiyidnesB  that  no  time. 
HO  change  can  eyer  efEace— this  is  woman's  true 
gl(»7.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  word  mothxb  a 
■acred  one.  All  that  is  most  tender  in  human 
aifeotion,  gentle  in  human  intercourse — all  that 
ifl  loreable  and  predous,  sweet,  tender,  wor- 
ihy  and  trae,  are  wn^yt  up  in  this  <me  word — 
MOTHKR.  There  is  no  human  relatioiiafa^  which 
oontatns  within  its  inner  cirdo  so  manj  endeMing 
«Bodations  and  hallowed  relations  as  that  of  the 
-wife  and  mother.  Ck>iild  woman  detk%  a  higher 
aoeial  position  tkan  to  be  eoArined  in  the  imnost 
drde  of  10  manj  Hving,  torhig  htatti? 


Tum  oyer  the  pages  of  history,  you  read  of 
warrior  and  of  sage,  of  men  of  holy  might — and 
cry  out,  these  are  the  great  of  the  earth.  Yes ; 
but  not  these  alone.  How  much  do  they  owe  to 
the  cheerful,  unrepaid  aelf*sacrifice  of  a  mother's 
loye  ?  The  name  of  woman  seldom  appears  on 
the  printed  page,  but  a  woman^s  influence  ia 
written  through  the  world^s  hiatory  every  where, 
and  that  influence  is  none  the  less  real  bccause  it 
meets  not  the  eye  of  the  caroless  reader.  A 
woman's  influence  may  be  characterized  as  indi- 
viducU.  She  exerts  it  direclly  upon  the  husband, 
the  brother,  the  child — ^but  she  sends  husbands, 
and  brothers,  and  sons,  to  diffuse  her  influence 
through' the  world.  It  is  this  unseen  influence 
which  giyes  such  importance  to  the  right  dis« 
Charge  of  woman^s  social  duties ;  it  is  this  that 
makes  a  true-hearted,  God-fearing  woman  not 
only  an  omament  to  the  Community,  but  a  safe- 
guard  to  the  State.  Public  lue  is  the  sphere  of 
man ;  domestic  life  the  sphere  of  woman.  In  her 
own  sphere  her  influence  is  as  great  as  it  is 
healthful ;  out  of  her  sphere  it  is  nothing.  In  her 
household  woman  reigns.  We  say  this  cheer- 
fully  that,  without  coutroyersy,  she  is  qusjcn  at 
home.  Nor  shquld  this  at  all  infringe  on  man'a 
prerogatiye.  A  woman's  sceptre  should  be  loye. 
It  is  only  when  a  woman  loy es  that  she  haa  influ- 
ence for  good ;  her  whole  strength  Hes  in  loving ; 
and  so  long  as  she  rdgns  in  and  through  loye, 
there  are  few  of  the  other  sex  who  care  to  rebel 
against  her  gentle  sway.  Woman's  power  to 
loye,  and  her  power  in  loying,  are  enormous. 
And  if  women  would  maintain  her  ascendancy 
she  must  reject  all  the  so-called  improyemftnta 
and  additions  to  her  positions  and  her  influence 
of  our  modern  moral  reforms,  and  just  pursue 
quietly  and  systematically  the  good  old  beaten 
paths  of  patient  industry,  quiet  endurance,  eamest 
piety,  and  loye  which  faileth  neyer. 

And  in  woman's  social  pontion,  as  we  haye 
defined,  there  is  sphere  enough  for  all  her  actiyl- 
ties,  for  yigor  of  mind,  for  prudence  and  sagadty. 
In  not  a  few  instances  financial  abilities  are  fuUy 
tasked  in  the  effort  to  make  a  little  go  far  to  rear 
a  fiimily  on  a  narrow  income.  And  eyen  when 
the  income  is  superabundant,  she  may  well  saye 
eyery  necessary  expense,  for  the  sake  of  being 
enabled  to  exercise  an  enlarged  beneyolence. 
And  hl  an  ranks  of  sodety,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  it  is  woman's  duty  to  be  intent  upon 
nuüdng  her  home  liappy,  to  study  the  tempera 
and  the  characters  of  her  famHy,  to  oonsult  both 
their  wants  and  their  weaknesBes.  In  ordinary 
oases  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  woman  to  keep  a 
cakn  hoasayU  it  istokeep«  detnhovse;  and 
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ebould  be  as  much  her  aim  to  have  her  home 
cheerful,  as  \t  is  usually  to  have  it  orderly. 

A  living  woman  is  man^s  truest  friend,  and  ehe 
is  Done  the  leas  true,  because  she  is  honest  and 
out-spoken.  When  others  are  ridiculing  you,  or 
censuring  you  behind  your  back,  she  faithfuUy 
reproves  you  to  your  fiice.  When  destruction  is 
secretly  aiming  its  poisoned  arrows  at  your 
reputation  she  Stands  openly  forth  m  your  defence, 
she  letteth  not  the  Claims  of  pride  or  yanity 
interfcre  with  those  of  loTe.  If  you  meet  with 
misfortune  or  with  losses,  and  must  forego  the 
comforts  you  bare  formerly  enjoycd,  and  the 
0ociety  in  which  you  have  formerly  mingied,  she 
will  still  think  herseif  happy  in  your  society,  and 
will  cheeriuUy  bear  the  dangers,  half  of  the 
bürden,  of  your  afiäiction.  When  sickness  calls 
you  from  buäiness  and  from  bustle,  she  follows 
you  into  your  glooray  Chamber,  her  eye  watches 
every  expression  of  your  countenance,  her  ear  is 
ever  open  to  your  weary  tale  of  Symptoms,  her 
band  eTcr  busy  to  suppty  your  wants,  and  herlips 
eyer  ready  to  minister  the  balm  of  consolation  to 
your  wounded  spirit.  And  when  death  bursts 
asunder  every  earthly  tie,  it  is  not  enough  for 
woman  to  shcd  a  tear  upon  the  grave,  bat  she 
takes  and  lodges  your  remembrance  in  her  heart. 
She  never  forgets.  Of  all  earthly  cords  a  woman*8 
love  lasts  the  longest ! 

That  is  a  noble  anecdote  in  the  account  of  Lord 
BosselPs  trial.  Lord  Russell—*'  May  I  have  some 
body  write  to  help  my  memory?"  Attorney- 
General — **  Yes ;  a  servant."  Lord  Chief  Justice 
— **  Any  of  your  scrvants  shall  assist  in  writing 
anything  you  please  for  you."  Lord  Russell— 
•*  My  wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do  it.**  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
speaking  of  the  above  dialogue,  says :  "  We  know 
of  nothing  at  once  so  pathctic  and  sublime  as 
these  few  simple  seutences,  when  werecoUect  who 
Busseil  and  bis  wife  were,  and  what  a  destiny 
was  then  iropending.  This  one  trait  makes  the 
heart  swell  almost  to  bursting.**  Bemard  Barton 
after  contrasting  this  with  some  chivalrous  deed 
in  Roman  story,  says — 

Hera  WM  no  briefly  driving  mood, 

Spent  in  one  fearfui  cleed. 

The  gentle  courage  of  the  good 

More  lasttilg  worth  can  plead ; 

Aiid  hen  made  brighl  in  after  yeai« 

The  molher'«  loil,  the  widow's  teara  I 

Women  of  meek,  yel  fearless  soul, 

Thy  raemory  aye  shall  lire ; 

Nor  soon  shall  history's  varied  tcroU 

A  name  more  glorioos  give. 

Whai  EugUfth  heart  bat  feel«  tu  Claim, 

Far,  &r  beyond  the  Roman  farae  1 

Woiii«iitre  moredifintaretted  than 


zealous  for  those  they  love — and  they  evincc  more 
patience  and  fortitude  in  bearing  or  in  sustaining 
others  in  misfortune.  Instances  of  fortitutde  and 
self-devotion  are  recorded  of  women,  to  wbidi 
men  can  lay  no  claim.  Women*s  solicitade  to 
Support  and  elevate  those  in  whom  she  feels  an 
interest,  are  often  unnoticed  and  unappreciated ; 
but  such  disinterestedness  is  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward.  It  is  true  greatness  to  be  osefol. 
If  to  devote  every  energy  and  every  resource  to 
the  good  of  others ;  if  to  cast  time,  and  talent, 
and  might  into  one  self-sacrifice,  be  to  deserve 
the  appellation  of  great — then  to  all  this  maj 
woman  claim  a  far  truer  title  than  can  man. 

Another  dement  of  woman*s  power  ia  her  con- 
descension.  All  who  would  obtain  inflaence 
must  be  condescending.  That  advice  is  genei^ 
ally  most  eflScient,  and  that  instmction  is  gener- 
ally  most  valued  which  is  given  with  least  as- 
sumption.  They  who  wish  to  convince  the  un- 
derstanding  or  to  win  the  heart,  must  suit  them- 
selves  to  the  tastes  and  even  the  caprices  ofthose 
whom  they  would  teacb  inflnence.  Now,  what 
greatly  mcreases  the  influence  of  the  gentler  sex, 
is  that  it  becomes  them  so  well  to  condescend. 
There  is  always  something  rigid  and  undignified  ia 
the  attempts  at  condescension  which  a  mmn  makes; 
but  a  woman  can  do  it  with  an  ease,  and  grace, 
and  dignity  which  adds  tenfold  to  its  vahie  and 
eflSciency.  When  Queen  Victoria  finde  her  way 
to  the  Highhind  cottages,  and  with  a  true  wo- 
man*ssympathies,  shares  the  anxieties  and  sorrows 
of  her  poorest  subject,  she  fans  the  loyalty  of 
a  whole  people  into  perfect  flame,  and  every  heart 
cries  *^  God  save  the  Queen  !**  When  she  sits  oq 
her  throne  in  royal  State,  she  may  dazzle  ns  with 
her  splendor,  but  it  when  we  see  her  as  a  mother, 
in  the  midst  of  her  family,  that  we  feel  that  she  ia 
bound  to  tis,  and  we  to  her,  by  ties  tbat  are  as 
enduring  as  the  memories  of  onr  own  mothers. 

I  would  venture  a  Single  paragraph  on  the  nn- 
married  State.  The  position  of  an  old  maid  is  not 
appreciated.  It  is  one  at  once  of  dignity  and  of 
happiness.  We  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  often  a 
woman*s  choiceto  remain  single.  While  a  moth- 
er*s  heart  is  now  rent  with  grief  for  the  departed, 
and  again  wrecked  with  fear  and  with  anxiety  for 
the  li^  ing — the  sensible,  contented,  Single  woman 
gives  herseif  with  her  whole  heart  to  the  aUeviat- 
ing  of  other*s  woes,  to  the  ministration  to  the  com- 
forts of  those  she  lo  ves,  and  to  contribute  to  the  im- 
provementandenjoymentof  the&milycirde.  Such 
a  Position  is  at  once  an  honorable  and  a  happy  one. 
— ^This  partiality  for  a  smgle  Ufe  does  not  indode 
men.  When  deprived  of  a  home,  prended  orer 
bj  a  mother  or tister,  it  israreljrMpectabW  tobt 
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a  bachelor — married  woman's  worth  and  affection, 
far  more  than  woman  nceds  man*8  strength  and 
protection.  Single  blessedness  is  more  unusually 
Single  wretchednes«,  and  a  bachelor*8  freedom  is 
for  the  moat  part  another  name  for  the  contemp  • 
tible  survey  of  a  bired  house-keeper. 

We  aay  a  word  of  woman's  education.  The 
System  of  female  education,  now  too  frequently 
pursued,  we  muat  condemn.  The  accomplish- 
inents  at  which  a  fasbionable  education  generally 
aims,  are  to  enter  a  room  gracefully — to  dance  su- 
perbly,  to  speak  with  an  Italian  accent«--and  to  be 
quite  at  home  in  all  the  notea  of  the  gamut. 
We  wage  no  war  with  a  liberal  education — while 
we  eet  a  high  value  on  the  solid  acquirements,  we 
are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  they  should  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  either  languages  or  öf  music,  but 
we  do  Protest  against  educating  a  child  as 
though  the  object  for  which  it  had  been  sent  into 
the  World  was,  that  it  might  leam  to  affect  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  its  tastes  and  feelings,  in- 
stead  of  speaking  and  acting  firom  natural  charac- 
ter  and  correct  feelings.  We  say  most  heartilyi 
giye  to  young  ladies  the  higheat  and  the  best  ed' 
ucation  within  your  reach — ^but  let  it  be  edüCa* 
TiON  and  not  a  sham.  Seek  to  give  a  sufficiency 
of  internal  resources,  such  as  will  make  occasional 
friends  of  solitude,  any  thing  rather  than  weari. 
ness.  Do  not  be  affraid  of  a  decided  mental  cul- 
tiration  and  a  bias  to  literary  pursuits.  But  I 
cannotleare  this  topic  without  saying,  let  the  edu- 
cation be  such  as  will  ever  shed  affection  over 
home,  and  iuspire  the  feeling  and  hopes  and  happy 
influences  of  religion. 

To  recapitulate,  if  we  would  estimate  aright 
woman's  position  and  woman's  influence,  we  must 
remember  that 

**  We  live  in  deedf ,  not  years,  in  thoughts,  not  breaths, 
In  feeliiii^,  not  in  figuies  of  a  dial ; 
We  should  cdunt  time  by  heart  throbs — he  most  loves, 
Who  thinks  mo«l,  feels  ihe  noblest,  acta  the  best, 
Aud  he  whose  heart  beats  quiekest  Uvea  the  longest, 
Laves  in  one  honr  niore  than  in  years  do  some, 
Whose  feet  bland  sleeps  as  it  sUps  alonff  iheir  veins. 
Liife  is  but  the  means  nnto  end ;  that  ends, 
Begining  mean  an  end  to  all  things." — Qojk 


OPPORTÜNITY  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Therk  is  a  disposition  among  some  people  when 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  are  mentioned  to  lay  the 
fault  of  their  sufferings  upon  their  own  Shoulders. — 
They  are  so  thrilUess,  and  reckless,  and  extrava- 
gant, and  dirty,  that  there  is  really  no  possibility 
of  doing  anything  for  them.  Their  want  is  ascrib- 
ed  to  carelessness  and  absence  of  prudent  fore- 
thought,  and  their  liability  to  disease  to  theh*  filthy 
habits.  How  eao  they  expect,  forsooth,  to  be  se- 
eure  against  starratlon  when  they  neyer  save  any- 


thing? and  what  right  have  they  to  expect  health 
if  they  will  not  keep  their  skins  and  their  clothea 
clean  ?  Charity  and  pity,  alike— so  some  folk  think, 
are  throwu  away  upoii  suchthoughtless,  filthy  be- 
ings.  No  matter  what  you  give  them  or  how 
mach  you  help  them,  they  are  nerer  any  better. 
The  fact  is,  they  will  not  help  themselves,  and  it 
is  of  no  use  to  try  to  improve  their  position. 

That  is  the  creed  we  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  from  delicate  ladies  and  well-drcssed  gen- 
tlemen,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  talk  in  that 
manner.    They  keep  themselves  clean  and  whole- 
some,  and  do  not  go  into  debt  beyond  their  means, 
or  go  withoutdinners;  and  why  should  not  others, 
if  they  were  as  well  disposed,  do  likewise  ?    They 
may  well  be  so  coraplacent ;  apart  as  they  are 
from  the  nccessities  of  the  poor,  they  cannot  un- 
derstand  the  difference  of  the  circumatances  which 
operate  upon  the  two  classes.     If  they  are  a  lit- 
tle  extravagant  to-day  they  may  make  up  lor  it  by 
moderate  economy  to-morrow.    They  live  in  hou- 
ses  more  or  less  commodious,  and  easy  to  keep 
clean.    They  are  endowed  by  their  position  in  So- 
ciety with  some  seif  reapect,  which  makes  atten- 
tion to  personal  appearance  a  habit,  and  they  are 
surrounded  by  appliances  which  put  decency  with- 
in their  reach.     If  they  would  only  reflecta  little, 
they  would  find  that  the  superior  virtues,  upon 
which  they  plume  themselves,  are  the  result  of 
opportunity,  and  they  might  be  led  to  the  infer- 
ence  that  the  vices  they  deprecate  are  ofken  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  wantof  it.    Let  them  imagine  the 
house  with  its  separate  rooms  for  various  house- 
hold  duties  transformed  into  the  often  solitary 
room  of  the  labourter  and  bis  family ;  the  bright 
paint  and  glowing  paper  upon  their  walls  changed 
to  the  dingy  whitewash  of  a  dirty  garret.    The 
bed  in  one  comer,  the  saucepan  in  another,  the 
washtub  in  a  third.    No  kitchen  to  cook  in — no 
commodious  bath-room  dose  tothe  sleeping  apart- 
ment — no  washhouse  where  the  periodicaJ  wash 
may  be  kept  apart,  with  its  steam  and  muddle, 
from  the  rest  of  the  household  work.    All  to  be 
done  in  that  one  room.     Eating,  drinking,  cook- 
ing,  sleeping,  washing,  to  be  performed  in  that 
limited  space, — ever  in  confusion  from  the  crowd- 
ing  of  duties, — impossible  to  keep  clean  and  tidy 
from  want  of  accommodation.    Let  them  imagine 
this,  and  then  ask  themselves  whether,  if  they 
were  so  situated,  their  persona  would  be  kept  as 
clean  as  they  are  now ;  whether  they  would  so 
frequently  change    their  soiled  garments;  and 
whether  it  is  not  possible  that  the  distress  of  the 
poor  is  not  owing  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  dif- 
ficulty  o(  being  clean,  than  indifference  to  being 
dirty  ?    If  a  well-to-do  honsewife  would  only  com- 
pare  the  advantages  of  her  position  with  the  want 
of  opportunity  tmder  which  others  snffer,  she 
might  become  less  proud  of  her  own  management, 
less  inclined  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  others ; 
she  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  betweea 
her  and  "dirty  people**  it  is  not  so  much  a  dif- 
ference of  personal  qualities  as  of  the  opportunity 
for  exercising  them. 

These  ideas  are  strikingly  bome  outby  a  report 
of  the  Oommittee  for  Promoting  the  Establish- 
ment of  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses.  That 
Committee  has  been  in  existence  eight  years,  and 
DOW  resigns  its  duties  from  the  fact  that  their  Per- 
formance 18  no  loDger  needed.    The  report  tdb 
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US  in  unmistakable  terms  that  the  poor  will  not  be 
dirty  if  they  can  help  it;  that  they  only  want  the 
opportunity  to  be  clean.  In  the  five  years  during 
which  public  baths  and  wasbhouses  havc  been  in 
Operation^  there  havc  been  no  less  than  upwards 
of  three  millionsof  washersand  bathers ;  andyear 
by  year  the  average  has  iucreased  as  more  exten- 
flive  accommodation  has  been  provided.  Thas,  in 
1848,  the  first  London  bath  was  opened  in  Goal- 
ßton  Square,  Whitechapel,  and  48,687  bathers  in 
that  year  took  advantage  of  it.  There  were  no 
washers,  for  no  provision  had  as  yet  been  made 
forthem.  In  1849,  there  were  two  metropolitan 
baths,  with  wasbhouses  attached,  and  the  bathers 
were  297,831 ;  the  washers,  9,070.  In  1850,  there 
were  three  establishnaent«,  and  the  bathers  increas- 
ed  to  509,200 ;  the  washers  to  60,154.  In  1851, 
there  were  five,  and  the  bathers  were  647,242  ; 
And  the  washers,  132,251.  In  1852,  there  were 
seven,  and  the  bathers  went  up  to  860,163;  and 
the  washers  to  197,580.  These  are  facts  which 
teach  a  lesson  the  rieh  will  do  well  to  think  over, 
— a  lesson  the  moraloi  which  is,  that  the  poor  are 
as  fond  of  cleanliness  as  other  classes  of  society. 

There  is  another  teaching  in  the  report  which  is 
no  less  instructive.  It  strikes  at  the  cant  of  char- 
ity  with  unmistakeable  force.  The  poor,  those  at 
least  who  are  in  eniployment,  do  not  want  charity, 
— using  that  word  in  the  sense  of  alms-giving, — 
•0  much  as  intelligent  help  and  guidance.  They 
hare  not  only  taken  advantage  of  baths  and  wasb- 
houses, but  they  have  paid  for  them.  These  in- 
stitutions  are  profitable  in  a  commercial  point  of 
yiew,  and  it  is  upon  that  fact,  we  suppose,  that 
the  committee  base  the  policy  of  their  abdication. 
New  that  it  has  been  shown  the  sale  of  cleanli- 
ness pays,  and  that  the  poor  are  ready  to  buy  it^ 
— and  this  has  been  proved, — there  will  be  plenty 
ready  to  seil  it  One  bath  has  not  only  paid  its 
own  expenses,  but,  it  seems,  provided  funds  to 
help  to  establish  another.  In  the  last  year,  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  seven  baths  and  wasb- 
houses in  London  was  £13,418.  7s.  2d.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  poor  lott  this  money,  or, 
in  other  words,  paid  it  away  in  exceos  of  their 
habitual  expenditure;  probably  the  sum  spent  re- 
presents  a  similar  amount  actually  saved.  There 
have  been  fewer  doctors^  bills  as  a  eonsequence 
of  deaner  skina,  and  less  worktime  has  been  lost 
through  iUness.  Washing  by  the  aid  of  a  saucepan 
to  boil  the  clothes,  with  its  wastefiil  expenditure 
of  fuel  and  deatruction  of  linen,  bas  been  replaced 
by  eeonoDiical  washing  with  well-arranged  c<^ 
per«  and  proper  Utensils.  Time  bas  been  saved ; 
money  has  been  saved ;  heaith  has  been  preserv- 
ed;  and,  what  is  better  perbaps,  that  cleanliness, 
which  is  Said  to  be  next  to  godliness,  bas,  along 
with  better  pbysicalhabits,  produced  better  moral 
habits,  leading  to  greater  saving  still. 

It  is  not  only  that  these  three  millioBt  of  waab- 
•rs  and  bathers  represent  so  many  dean  bodies 
and  80  raany  olean  shirta, — they  point  to  some- 
thing  still  more  important  Dirty  people  have 
dkty  habka  and  dirty  minds, — and  dirty  ninda 
are  mottly  vioiooa  as  well.  The  man  who  haa  a 
pore  akin  likea  pnre  olothes  to  matoh  it.  Whea 
ouoe  he  has  that  taste,  he  Kkea  a  deaa  roMs  ta 
alt  in,  and  if  he  can  gat  oae,  wiH  preÜN'it  ta  aÜMd 

7room.    There  is  no  end  to  the  Improvament 
taste  and  condnct  to  which  tha  habit  ^  daan« 


liness  may  lead.  As  in  degradation  so  in  devoüon, 
the  first  Step  is  half  the  battle.  Make  a  beginning, 
and  the  rest  is  hopeful.  We  should  not  be  aor- 
prised  to  learn  that  these  baths  and  waabhonsea 
have  oflen  helped  to  convert  one  room  into  two, 
and  to  bring  into  them  books  and  such  omaments 
as  are  within  the  reach  of  humble  people, — have 
made  dirty,  slovenly  women  neat,  trim  wivea,  and 
selfish  men  better  busbands  and  &thers ;  for  it  ia 
the  natural  efiect  of  one  virtue,  as  of  one  Yice, 
to  bring  others  into  play,  either  helping  or  smoth- 
ering  enort  after  sometbing  better. 

All  this  shows  us  how  the  poor  shonld  be 
helped,  Not  merely  by  cold  charity — by  giving 
pence  here,  or  Shillings  or  pounds  there,  but  bj 
teaching  and  helping  them  to  help  themselvea. 
They  want  to  be  shown  how  to  club  and  to  man- 
age their  small  eamings.  Co-operatlon  ia  their 
great  hope.  Tkeir  pence  put  to^^ether,  tb<Migh 
so  powerless  when  isolated,  swell  mto  thousanda 
of  pounds.  In  this  last  year  in  this  instance  tbey 
have  swelled  into  more  than  £13,000.  Those 
who  have  expended  them  have  not  only  aaved, 
for  ffood  hid)it8  are  always  cheaper  than  bad  onea» 
buthave  proved  that  they  can  make  it  pay  others 
to  help  them  to  the  opportunity  of  wise  expendi- 
ture. What  has  been  done  wiUi  washhooaes  may 
be  dose  in  other  direotions.  It  may  be  dooa 
with  houses,  for  example,  The  same  meana  w91 
serve  to  transform  dirty  courts  and  alleys  and 
mouldering  tenements  into  healthy  streets  and 
Squares,  and  well-arranged,  ligbted,  and  ventilated 
hoases.  Depend  upon  it,  the  experiment  wfll 
pay  in  the  ene  caae  aa  well  as  in  the  oUier ;  bat 
the  poor  oannot  begin  to  do  it  for  themselvea. 
They  are  powerless  to  move  without  asästance. 
They  cannot  set  the  wheel  tuming;  bnt  once 
going,  tbey  can  and  will  keep  it  going.  If  they 
have  the  chance,  they  will  prefer  the  better  to 
the  worse.  To  offer  that  opportunity  is  the  tme 
daty  of  those  who  have  the  means.  That  ia  the 
charity  which  blesses  both  giver  and  recelver. 
That  is  the  most  inexpeneive  as  well  aa  the  wiaest 
charity,— for  all  gain  by  it.  The  rieh  and  tha 
poor  alike  benefit  by  less  disease,  less  pauperism, 
and  a  higher  general  moral  tone. — Miza  Cooi^* 
Journal. 


A  FRIKND. 

How  Biany  lo^dy  things  we  find 
In  eartfa,  and  air,  and  aea^ — 
The  distant  bdls  apon  the  wind, 
The  blossom  on  the  tree ; 
But  lovdier  £ir  than  ehtme  or  flower 
Are  valned  (Henda  in  aorrow^s  hour. 

Sweet  is  the  carol  of  a  bird 

When  warbling  on  tibe  spray, 

And  beaittiful  tha  moon*8  pale  beam 

That  lights  aa  on  oar  way ; 

Tet  lovdier  Frianddiip's  kx^  and 

Than  >moonlight  or  than  warbMag  bird. 

How  priaed  the  aoral  aad  tte  aheU, 
And  Talaad  too  tha  paari; 
Who  ean  tha  hiddan  «raaaoiaa  tdl 
(yar  whksh  the  aofi  wavea  oaiif 
Tat  dearer  atiU  a  friüid  to  ma 
Than  all  in  earth,  or  air,  or  aaa. 
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TUE  MICMAC  INDIANS:  TUEIR  LEGENDS. 

The  History  of  all  nations  runa  back  into  the 
rogions  uf  fable.  Importanteveuts  were  anciently 
banded  down  from  generalion  to  generatiun  by 
oral  tradition  alone.  Succeeding  generations  glo- 
picd  in  the  deeds  of  valor  and  renown  achieved 
by  their  forcfathers,  the  lustre  of  which  was  8up> 
posüd  to  attacb  to  themselves.  The  8tories  **  los- 
ing  nothing  in  the  telliug/'  would  soon  become  so 
didiorted,  magnified  and  colured,  by  the  Channel 
througb  whieb  they  paMcd,  that  it  would  be  im- 
pqssible  für  ordinary  miiidä  to  diatinguiäh  the  truth 
ironi  the  cnibellishnicnt.  Romance  and  poetry 
would  not  fall  to  tako  advantage  of  this,  to  mag- 
nifv  what  was  already  marvelloug,  and  to  clothe 
cominoii-place  events  with  the  glitter  of  their 
imagery. 

Uence  in  tracing  the  history  of  any  nation— the 
rccords  of  Sacred  Uidtory  alone  excepted — wcsoon 
find  ourselves  listening  to  the  most  wonderfui  de- 
taiU  of  event<9  which  we  are  eure  never  happened, 
and  never  could  happen,  according  to  the  laws  by 
which  nature  is  tiow  governed.  Enchante i  caverns 
meet  as  on  c very  band.  Beasts  and  birds  possess- 
ing  the  facalties  of  inen — rocksand  trces  endowed 
with  tlie  power  of  Speech  and  locoiuotion — gianta, 
fairies,  and  wizards,  genü  and  spirits,  are  ever 
rcady  to  lend  their  aid,  in  thedoing  ofgoodor  ill ; 
and  they  interpose  their  Services  so  capriciou.sly 
on  the  most  trivial,  as  well  as  on  niore  iinportant 
OCCHsions,  that  one  is  as  frequently  ainuscd  with 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  story,  as  astonishcd  at 
ils  inarvellousness. 

I  need  scarcely  hint  at  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Roine,  and  Scandinavia,  the  poeins  of  Uomer, 
Yirgil  and  Ovid,  as  Ulustrationg  of  these  remarks. 
We  have  thein  in  our  own  history.  How  many 
tales  of  **  love  and  murder,'^  of  wars,  of  giants,  of 
Wizards,  of  ghosts,  and  enchanted  Castles,  have 
been  in  circulation  in  the  English  language,  almost 
ever  since  there  was  an  English  language.  How 
well  have  later  poets  and  writersof  romance  known 
how  to  take  advant^ige  of  these  fincies,  andespe- 
ciallv  of  that  propensity  in  the  human  mind  which 
first  produced,  and  alterwards  fostered  and  pre* 
served,  such  extravagaacies,  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  Micmac  Indian  of  Nova  Scotia  Stands  at 
the  present  day,  in  relation  to  the  p<ist  history  of 
bis  nation,  juat  where  the  ancient  inhabitant«  of 
BriCain  stood,  before  the  art  of  writing  was  intro* 
duced  aiuong  them.  Hehasno  ^^chronicles^'  of 
the  pasfc.  He  cannot  open  the  ancient  volunie  and 
read  what  authentic  history  has  recorded.  The 
few  past  years  niakeup  tiie  whole  of  bis  existence 
in  the  region  of  sober  reality  and  truth.  What 
he  bcard  from  bis  grand*sire  is  probably  true — it 
is  "  agunoo^umokun  " — historical  fact ;  beyond 
that  all  ia  **  ah-too-cwokum  *^ — fable,  romance 
Btories,  treasured  up  indeed,  and  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  often  told  for  diversion,  and 
to  keep  in  memory  the  habits  and  manners,  do- 
mostic  and  pclitical,  of  the  %ahk'ah-wiychkik — the 
aacient  Indians — bat  nothing  more. 

Would  the  reader  like  the  perusal  of  one  of 
ihese  tales,  related,  just  as  "  Susan  Doctor,^  the 
daaghter  of  **  Paul  Doctor,**  an  Indian  belonging 
to  Fictou,  N.  S.,  would  relate  it?  witbout  any  at- 
tempt  at  embelllshment,  addition  or  subtraction  ? 

TOL.    II. — WML 


Come  with  me  to  the  Indian  Camp,  after  the  laboni 
of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
huve  gathered  around  them.  Ilere  is  one  wig- 
wam  somewhatlarger  than  the  rest,  and  the  young 
people  are  gathering  there  as  the  chiUiren  ex- 
claim:  *'ah-too-ewet"— **8he  is  telling  a  story." 
They  have  all  taken  their  placea  in  a  circle,  to  lis- 
ten to  the  tale.  They  have  probably  heard  it  a 
hnndred  tiraes  already.  Never  mind,  it  is  some« 
thing  of  a  feat  toteil  it,  and  ''Susan"  who  l^aroed 
it  with  a  hundred  similar  onesfrom  her  father  Paul, 
is  somewhut  cleverer  than  the  most  of  them. 
She  has  a  good  hcad,  as  they  tcmi  it — a  thousand 
pities  it  is  not  storcd  with  somethuig  more  valua- 
ble.  But  to  proceed,  all  preliminaries  bcing  ar- 
ranged,  the  particular  tale  called  for,  &a — Susan 
couimcnces: 

"  Wee-gi-  jik-kee-see-gook,"  an  announcement 
which  simply  calls  up  attention,  and  implies  what 
sort  ofa  relation  is  to  follow.  Litcrally  it  sigui- 
fies:  "Theold  people  have  erected  their tentg;" 
but  conveys  very  signißcantly  this  parabolic  mean- 
ing  :  **  Attend  to  a  story  of  ancient  timea."* 

THR   STORY  OF  TRE-AM,  AND  OO-HIO-E-ASQOK. 

*'  There  wasa  lake  in  the  midst  ofa  forest,  and 
a  large  Indian  town  on  the  borders  of  this  lake. 
Near  the  edge  of  the  Lake,  and  somcwhat  remov- 
ed  from  the  main  village,  resided  a  young  chief* 
tain,  named  Tee-am — or  Afooge.  He  had  the  power 
of  rendering  himself  inviMble  to  mortal  eyes,  when 
he  chose,  and  of  showing  himself  just  when  and 
to  whom  he  liked.  Parents  he  had  nono  Hving, 
nor  any  other  occupant  of  the  wigwam  save  an 
only  sister,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with  the 
most  cordial  afTection.  The  brother  occnpftid  him- 
self  like  the  rest  of  bis  tribe,  in  hunting.  ^If^was 
the  sister^s  buf^incss  to  take  charge  of  the  veii^S&n, 
to  cut  it  in  slices  and  smoke  and  dry  it  ;^aiid  to 
prepare  food  for  her  brother,  and  perform  JM  other 
Operations  of  hooso-keeping, 

The  history  of  Tee-ani,  the  invisibleyouth,  forra- 
ed  an  iniportant  item  in  the  village  gossip.  Hia 
merits,  habits,  and  desiirns,  were  the  theme  of 
frequent  discusslon ;  and  it  soon  became  generally 
known  that  he  wasintendingto  enter  the  "order 
of  matrimony."  He  was  not  di-^posed,  however, 
to  go  in  quest  öf  a  wife,  but,  reversing  the  usual 
Order,  it  was  bis  wish  that  the  young  ladles  of  hif 
tribe  should  adom  themselves  in  their  riebest  at- 
tire  and  cotne  in  quest  of  bim.  The  gtri  that  could 
behold  bim,  he  would  marry ;  and  »ince  he  was  a 
personage  of  no  ordinary  merita,  various  attempts 
were  made  by  the  young  women,  to  arrest  his 
attention,  to  win  bis  afTection,  and  to  draw  bim 
forth  to  the  visible  world. 

The  way  they  usually  proceeded  was  this :  They 
put  on  their  fincry,  washed  their  face«,  anointed 
their  heads,  decked  themselves  with  onian>entis 
and  went  to  the  wigwam  of  Tee-aro,  a  number 
usually  going  in  Company,  and  reaching  the  place 
somctime  before  the  hour  at  whfch  he  usually  re- 
turned  from  bis  hunting  excursions.  His  sister 
would  receive  them  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
They  would  spend  the  afternoon  together,  and  at 
the  proper  time  the  sister  accompanied  by  her 
companions,  would  walk  down  to  the  shore,  to 
greet  the  approach  of  her  brother.    As  ioon  as 


*  We  do  not  vooeh  for  the  orthodoxneu  of  ihe 
terms.    Hoaxe«  are  not  nntiommou.— £0.  A.  A. 
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progress ;  occupjing  an  important  posItion  at  the 
head  of  the  Rideau  Canal :  Montreal  alire  with 
commerce,  and  pleasing  the  eye  with  the  graceful 
forma  of  the  hüls  arouud ;  some  of  its  old,  narrow, 
mnd  eomewhat  picturesque  8treet8,  reminding  one 
of  Europe  :  Quebec,  with  its  undying  interest,  its 
beauty  of  position  and  outline,  its  crowd  of  roasts 
along  the  wharvcs,  its  fleets  at  auchor  below  the 
citadel,  its  quaint  oldstreets,  and  busy  population. 

Let  all  these  circumstances  be  wcighcd — the 
great  natural  resources  of  these  proviucos,  the 
energy  now  at  work  in  developing  thera,  the  in- 
ducements  theieto  held  out  by  the  home-growth, 
of  a  consuming  population,  and  by  theexpanding 
facüities  of  transport,  either  to  the  honie  or  the 
foreign  market — and  it  will  be  Seen  how  extensire 
a  tield  is  there  opening  for  the  still  furthcr  em- 
ployment  of  British  labor  and  capital.  The  ordi- 
nary  interest  of  capital  in  Canada  is  6  per  cciit. ; 
the  ordinary  price  of  common  labor  in  Upper 
Canada  is '2s.  6(1.  to  Ss.  9d.  aday;  and  as  all  common 
ariicles  arc  admitted  uiidcr  a  low  revenne  tarifi'of 
from  2^  to  12^  per  cent.,  the  usual  ariicles ofcon- 
«umption,  iucluding  provi^ions,  are  cheap  and 
good.  The  principle,  indced,  of  the  Caiiadian 
tariff,  19  to  levy  pretty  high  duties  on  supar,  cof- 
fee,  tobacco,  wines,  epirits,  and  other  articlcs  not 
produced  either  in  the  colony  or  tlie  mother-coun- 
try,  and  to  place  reveuue  duties  on  maiiufactures 
as  low  as  the  wants  of  the  province  admit.  Itmay 
be  Said  that  parties  emigrating  to  Canada  will 
nevcr  know  what  taxes  are ;  for  the  home  country 
relieves  the  colony  of  all  charges  as  regards  exter- 
nal  policy,  and  the  expences  of  the  local  govern- 
ment  are  comparatively  trifling.  In  short,  what 
a  man  maken  by  his  industry  in  Canada  is  hisown  ; 
whilo  what  he  rcalises  in  England  necds  to  be 
dividcd  with  the  tax-collector. 

The  manner  in  which  the  great  question  of 
elementary  education  has  been  dealt  with  in 
Ganada  is  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  from  the 
effect  which  it  is  likely  to  produce  in  Canada 
Itself,  but  from  its  general  interest.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  province  has  been  provided 
wth  an  excellent  System  of  schoois  of  different 
grades— a  System  infinitely  more  perfect  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  parish'School  establishment 
IQ  Scotland.  It  is  encouraging  to  know,  that  the 
onmber  of  puhlicly-supported  scliools  reported  as 
existing  in  Upper  Canada  this  year  amounts  to 
S059;  and  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  these 
•ofaools  is  151,891.  With  what  earnestness  the 
people  have  engaged  in  the  cause  of  education,  is 
•bewn  by  the  pul)li8hed  account  of  the  "Pro- 
ceedings  at  the  Ceremony  of  laying  the  chief 
CJorner-slone  of  the  Normal  and  Model  School  and 
Education  Offices,  by  the  Earl  of  El^in,  Governor- 
Oeneral,"  at  Toronto,  in  July  1851.  From  an 
Address  delivered  on  the  ground  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ryerson,  Chief  Superintendent,  we  learn  that  the 
in.4itution  will  accomodate  200  teachers  in  training, 
#od  600  pupils  in  the  Model  Bchool ;  and  that  the 
land  set  apart  for  it  is  an  entire  Square,  consisting 
of  nearly  eight  acres,  two  of  which  arc  devoted  to  a 
botanical  garden,  three  toagricultural  experimentÄ, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  buildings  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  to  grounds  for  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  students  and  pupils.  To  accomplish  this  pro- 
ject,  a  public  grant  was  made  of  £16,000 — **  an 


enlightened  liberality  on  the  part  of  our  legislatore, 
in  advance  of  that  of  any  other  legislature  on  the 
American  continent."  Near  the  close  of  bis 
addre8s,the  Chief  Superintendent  remaks :  "  There 
are  four  circumstances  which  encourage  the  moet 
sanguine  anticipations  in  regard  to  our  educational 
future.  The  first  is,  the  arow  ed  and  entire  abeence 
of  all  party-spirit  in  the  school  affairs  of  our 
country,  from  the  prorincial  legislature  down  to 
the  smallest  municipality.  The  second  is,  the 
prccedence  which  our  legislature  has  taken  of  all 
oihers  on  the  westem  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  pro- 
viding  for  Normal-school  Instruction,  and  in  aiding 
teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  its  adrantagea. 
The  third  is,  that  the  people  of  Upper  Canada 
have,  during  the  last  year,  voluntarily  t&xed 
themselves,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  in  a  larger 
sum,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  have 
kept  open  their  schools,  on  an  average,  more 
months,  than  the  neighbouring  Citizens  of  the 
great  State  of  New  York.  The  fourth  is,  that  the 
essential  requisites  of  suitable  and  excellent  text* 
books  have  been  introduced  into  our  schools,  and 
adopted  almost  by  general  acclamation ;  and  that 
the  facilities  for  funiishing  all  our  schools  with  the 
necessary  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  will  soon 
be  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  country." 
In  fact,  the  System  of  education  now  establisbed 
in  Canada,  far  eiceeds,  in  its  coroprehenwve 
details,  anything  established  in  the  United  King- 
dom. AVhile  all  the  ordinary  plans  of  national 
education  in  the  mother  country  hare  been  de- 
livered over  to  sectarian  di^putation  and  obstmc- 
tion,  those  in  Canada  have  been  perfccted  and 
brought  into  Operation    to  the    universal    satifl- 

faction  of  the   people. ChamberM*   Edinburgh 

Journal, 


TUE  SILENT  HUNTER.» 

Shortlt  before  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence,  there  arrived  in  New  England  an  orphan 
boy  called  Bill  Smith.  Some  friends  of  his  parenta 
took  an  interest  in  him,  and  appreuticed  bim— 
though  only  eight  years  of  age — to  an  old  farmer 
in  North  Carolina.  The  indentures  stipulated  that 
he  was  to  have,  besides  sufhcient  food  and  cloth- 
ing,  rcasonable  opportuuities  for  education;  but 
Saunders  the  yeoman,  thought  this  folly,  and  all 
that  Bill  learned  was  in  spiteof  his  prejndices. — 
There  was  a  little  daughter  of  the  old  fariner'a, 
however, — Mattie,  a  blue-eyed  child,  with  gold 
ringlets  and  dimpled  face,  who  took  a  fancj  to  in- 
struct  the  young  allen  that  had  come  under  her 
father's  roof.  He  learned  to  read  and  to  write, 
and  soon  became  so  proficient  in  both,  that  he  be- 
gan,  in  tum,  to  teach  his  tutor. 

This  pleasant  exchange  of  mutual  kindnss  went 
on  until  the  children  gi-ew  up,  and  Mattie  was  a 
blooming  girl,  unconeciously  betrothed  in  the 
spring-time  of  her  life  to  the  orphan  youth  who 
had  been  perpetually  by  her  side.  The  fannei 
discovered  this,  and  immediately  began  to  punish 
Smith,  by  a  series  of  pettv  and  abominable  perse- 
cutions.  He  made  him  sleep  in  a  bam,  on  a  pile 
of  hay,  with  only  one  tattered  blanket  to  cover 

•This  Nnrrntive  is  hiolnrioal.  and  fbmu  one  of  ihm 
•uougesi  «pitodeain  the  auoala  of  real  rooNtnce. 
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him,  and  cut  him  oS  froin  all  the  consolations  of 
littlü  M.ittiü's  love.  ile  was  rieh,  and  hated  any 
oae  who  app^ired  to  aiin  at  being  the  hair  to  his 
fortuue.  Ile  JLj.ilou.4y  v..tchöd  hisdaughter,  and 
tortured  paor  Bill  by  evory  kiad  of  .cruelty  until 
bis  behaviour  l)öca:ne  notorioiH.  and  3o:nö  humano 
persons  resolvcd  to  suinmou  hijn  before  a  court 
of  justice  for  barbarity  and  negiect  of  duty. 

Before  thia  was  known,  however,  the  orphan 
boy  hdd  fonued  a  planof  runniug  away.  He  made 
up  hU  little  bandle,  and  one  night,  creeping  into 
M.ittie'a  room  through  the  wiudow,  bade  her  a 
gentle  good-by.  He  embraced  her,  and  kissed 
her,  and  told  her  he  would  come  back  a  great 
man,  and  niake  her  bis  wifo ;  and  she  said,  '*  TU 
wait  for  you."  He  ran  all  uig'.it  along  the  bigh- 
way,  and  canie  next  morniag  to  the  scttlesuent  of 
Ruleigli.  There  he  lived  for  some  tinie.  He 
prowied  about  the  kitchens  of  the  gentry  by  day, 
flubdisting  oa  the  scraps  whiohsoaio  kind-hearted 
alave  be-stowed  on  him,  and  when  it  was  dark 
CTdwled  into  .so.ne  slied  to  sleep. 

It  happcncd  that  a  Judge  Campbell, — a  very 
humane  aiau,~was  then  preftidiug  in  the  circuit 
court.  He  tound  Bill  Smith  oiie  niorning  among 
his  cattleand  hors»*s  half  dead  with  hunger  and 
co!d.  He  took  him  into  bis  house,  fed  him,  clothed 
him,  learncd  his  story,  and  began  to  considor.how 
his  inimman  master  might  be  puniahed.  .''^p^at, 
therefore,  was  his  delight  when  on  lookiii^  over 
tlie  list  of  causod  to  be  tried  betöre  him  in  that  cir- 
cuit, the  very  first  was  **Commonwcahh,  versns 
Samuel  Saiiaders,  for  abdacting,  raurdering,  or 
otherwise  ualawfully  raaking  away  with  an  inden- 
turcd  male  ciiild,  known  as  William  Smith." 

The  trial  came  on.  Judge  Campbell  compelled 
tbc  stiictest  scrutiny  into  the  facts.  His  Charge 
to  the  Jury  was  Stern  and  dead  against  the  ac- 
cused.  It  souaded  like  a  senCence  of  death.  The 
prisoner  stood  pale  and  ahivering.  His  counsel 
W.13  Startled,  cowed.  almost  hopeless.  The  wind- 
ing-up  was  near.  All  feit  the  verdict  must  be 
"guilty." 

Suil  Jenly  there  was  a  commotiou  in  the  court. 
Cirriage  vvheL'ls  were  heard  rapidly  nearing  the 
place.  The  sherifF  carae  in,  and  with  him  was 
tue  boy,  still  atteauated  from  sulleriag,  butneatly 
clothed,  and  with  tiie  bloom  of  life  reviving  on 
his  check.  Old  Saundcrs  Wiis  carried  from  the 
dock  in  convulsions, — his  shrieks  being  heard 
until  the  prlson  doors  were  ciosed  upon  him.  He 
Wiis  acquiited,  but  compelled  to  give  aecurity  for 
the  maintenance  aad  education  of  Bill  Saiith  until 
tbe  age  of  eighteen. 

That  was  the  tirst  public  scene  in  Bill  Smith's 
career.  The  next  was  when,  as  au  eloquent, 
vivacious,  bold  young  lawycr,  he  plea  led  his  first 
cause  at  the  bar.  He  gained  it,  and  gained  many 
alter  it,  and  gradually  rose  to  great  honours, 
wealth,  and  prosperity.  Mattie  became  his  wife, 
and  their  home  was  blessed  by  sonsand  d  lughters, 
until,  when  the  declaration  of  Independcnce  was 
made,  niea  knew  no  happier  family  than  that  of 
William  Smith.  He  was  generous  and  he  was 
charitable,  but  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  opu« 
lent  men  in  the  province,  for  ho  was  prudent  and 
economical.  When,  however,  the  war  of  liberty 
broke  out,  his  treasures  flowed  like  water  to  Sup- 
port Washington  in  his  tremendous  campaigns. 
Mäitie  did  not  rcpiue  when  she  saw  their  ricbes 


melting  away  in  the  fer^our  of  that  glorious  cause. 
**  Let  the  gold  go,"  she  said ;  and  the  gold  did. 
go,  and  when  America  was  free,  it  was  all  gone, 
and  William  S.nith  found  himself  a  beggar!  But 
ho  was  not  sorrowful;  for  over  tbe  Alleghany 
raountains  was  the  country  of  Kentucky — beau- 
tiful  land,  with  fertile  soll  and  timber,  and  water 
and  game  abounding.  There  the?  might  settle, 
and  thither  were  many  going  who  had  lost  their 
possessions  in  the  terrible  but  sacred  war.  In 
the  spring  of  1784,  fifty  emigrants  asscmbled  in 
Powell's  Valley,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  old  colony, 
They  were  to  journey  in  Company  over  the  raoun- 
tains, for  mutual  defcnce,  for  the  swarthy  tribea 
of  Indiana  still  hovered  over  the  regions,  reveng- 
ing  on  the  white  men  that  long  Iliad  of  calamitiea 
which  had  fallen  on  their  raco. 

The  Caravan  went  forward.  It  passed  through 
a  wild  territory,  among  mountains  and  defiles, 
with  the  shaggy  forests  still  throwing  their  pri- 
meval  shadows  over*  the  slopes.  At  a  distance 
there  was  known  to  be  a  settlement  where  provis- 
ions  might  be  obtained.  Smith,  with  a  small 
party,  went  in  advance  to  bring  back  supplies  for 
the  rest.  He  was  six  days  away.  The  remainder 
had  proraised  to  await  his  return  in  asequestered 
little  Valley.  To  that  he  came  with  his  compan- 
ions.  There  were  traces  of  the  camp,  and  marks 
of  conflict,  but  no  living  being  stirred  there, — no 
voice  could  be  heard,  no  welcome  of  the  dear 
ones  he  had  lefL  A  confused  and  broken  trail 
showed  that  the  emigrants  were  in  füll  retreat  for 
the  Clench  river,  to  regain  the  more  populous  dis- 
trict  they  had  quitted.  Smith  hurried  after  them. 
"Where  is  my  wife — where  are  my  children?** 
he  asked  of  the  first  straggler  he  came  up  to. 

"  You  will  find  them  where  you  left  them.  Ask 
the  Shawanees ;  they  can  teil  you  the  rest.'* 

**  You  have  neglected  yourtrust— 'they  are  mur- 
dered,*'  said  Smith,  in  a  stern  and  deliberate,  yet 
trembling  voice.  **  And  yet  you  are  retreating, 
you  cowards,"  he  added,  and  Struck  the  man  to 
the  ground.  Then  he  tumed  back,  rode  alone  to 
the  abandoned  camp  in  the  Valley,  and  there  in 
the  ovening  he  was  found,  looking  with  tearless 
cyes,  butacountenance  raoro  raournful  than  weep- 
ing  could  make  it,  on  tho  lost  and  the  loved— 
Mattie  and  her  children. 

Smiih  with  his  own  hands  dug  their  graves — 
with  his  own  band  he  laid  them  side  by  side :  his 
first  born  on  the  mother'sright  band,  his  youngest 
on  her  bosom,  where  it  had  been  nursed  and 
nestled  so  long.  And  then  he  stood  for  a  fevr 
moments  looking  upon  the  last  couch  made  for 
their  earthly  rest,  snd  fiUed  the  grave,  and  piled 
stones  to  mark  the  spot,  and  bade  adieu  for  ever 
to  the  love  in  which  his  heart  had  made  its  home. 
His  comrades  were  Standing  around  in  silence.-— 
They  expected  that  when  he  had  finishcd  he  would 
follow  them.  But  he  walked  about  the  sito  of  tho 
camp,  and  found  where  the  Indians  had  come  and 
gone.  Then  he  shouldered  his  rifle,  waved  h\a 
band  solemnly,  and  speaking  no  farcwcll,  disap- 
peared  on  the  trail  of  the  Shawanees. 

From  that  hour  a  stränge  mystery  sprang  up 
among  those  mountains.  There  was  known  to 
dwell  on  them  a  lonely  hunter-*a  white  man — 
who  was  Seen  occa-^ionally  by  the  Indians,  or  by 
some  solitary  trapper,  always  with  a  rifle  in  his 
band,  bat  perpetuully  sileut,  never  speaking  ono 
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■Word  to  any.  If  he  was  adüressed  he  turnedand 
retreated  into  the  woods.  Gradually  he  was  lost 
sight  of  altogether,  except  to  David  Boone,  that 
far-famed  hunter  whose  name  is  familiär  orer  the 
whole  continent  of  America.  David  Boone  was 
bel'cved  to  have  frequent  iuterviews  wit)i  him, 
and  to  supply  him  with  powder  and  ball,  but  he 
never  spoke  of  him,  and  onlj  replied  to  queetions 
by  shaking  bis  head  and  touching  bis  brow  with 
bis  fingen 

This  wenton  for  two  yeara,  and  men  bad  almost 
forgotten  Bill  Smith.  But  at  the  end  of  thattime 
a  Shawanee  Indian  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  peo- 
ple  of  Boone's  fort,  and  he  once  more  revived  the 
excitement  as  to  the  mystery  of  the  Silent  Hunter. 
He  Said  that  a  terrible  spirit  had  for  two  years 
baunted  the  war-path  of  the  Shawanees, — an  evil 
demon,  whose  sight  was  appalling  to  their  nation. 
More  than  thirty  of  their  best  braves  had  already 
fallen  under  bis  band.  Thisfearful  Medicine  Man 
was  sent,  they  belicved,  to  punish  them  for  sorae 
portentous  sin.  So  dreaded  had  he  become,  that 
the  tribe  had  met,  and  were  nearly  determined  to 
quit  for  ever  their  ancient  hunting-grounds  in 
Kentucky.  When  asked  whether  they  ever  saw 
this  demon,  they  paid  they  had  never  seen  it  dis- 
tinctly,  thongh  their  young  men  had  pursued  it 
often,  and  always  came  back  with  ono,  at  least,  of 
their  number  mis«ing.  At  length  nonc  dared  to 
follow  this  terrible  apparition. 

After  this  story  had  becn  rumoured  abroad, 
men  began  again  to  speak  cf  Bill  Smith.  They 
spoke  of  him,  however,  with  an  unaccountable 
dread,  and  always  in  a  low  voice.  The  Shawanees 
had  been  formerly  one  of  the  mostformidableand 
best  organized  ol  the  Red  nations.  They  now  be- 
came  timid,  and  carried  on  the  most  desultory 
warfare.  They  were  beaten  by  every  hostile  tribe, 
for  whenever  a  battle  took  place,  the  Silent  Hun- 
ter made  bis  appearancc  suddenly,  fighting  with 
their  enemies.  If  they  attacked  a  fort,  he  was 
always  among  the  defenders ;  if  they  defended  a 
stronghold,  he  was  never  away,  but  regularly 
beaded  the  assailants.  But  he  cama  and  went 
without  speaking.  He  never  greeted  any  man, 
and  no  man  ever  said  farewell  to  him.  The  Border 
people  looked  on  him  with  respect  and  fear ;  the 
Indians  shuddered  at  bis  name,  and  the  Shawa- 
nees especially  looked  upon  him  as  a  curse  sent 
from  the  Great  Spirit  to  exterminate  their  race. 

At  last  they  became  so  terrified  by  this  phan 
tom  of  the  Silent  Hunter  perpetually  haunting 
their  paths,  that  they  all  collected  and  fled  across 
the  great  stream  of  Kentucky.  But  he  followed 
them  over,  and  was  everon  their  bunt  ing-grounds. 
So  they  fled  again,  and  passed  the  Green  River. 
He  passed  it  too,  and  never  crossed  it  again.  Still 
the  Indians  wereappalled  by  heariug  of  the  braves 
slain  in  the  forest  and  at  their  camp  fires,  by  an 
arm  which  they  now  so  fiilly  believed  to  be  the 
arm  of  some  avenging  spirit,  that  they  never 
dreamed  of  a  conflict.  The  Silent  Hunter  never 
lost  their  trail.  Then  they  once  more  burned  their 
wigwams,  and  went  away  for  over  from  that  coun- 
try.  And  when  the  last  of  the  Shawanees  had 
launched  bis  canoe  upon  the  Ohio,  Bill  Smith  rose 
from  amid  the  bushes  on  the  shore,  and  firedafter 
the  little  bark. 

Revenge  was  bis  monomania.  When  heburied 
bis  wife  and  children,  a  rash  and  bloody  resolu- 


tion  fixed  itself  m  his  mind.  It  became  niadness. 
He  never  more  spoke  to  man,  but  silently  and  re- 
morselessly  baunted  the  trail  of  the  Shawanee«  to 
.«lay  every  one  that  came  within  the  ränge  of  hig 
far-famed  rifle.  Then,  afler  that  Indian  tribe  bad 
gone  from  its  ancient  hurting-grounds,  he  pctired, 
mute  and  alone,  to  the  most  inaccessible  part  of 
the  Green  River  Hills.  Thcre,  in  a  sbady  cleft, 
remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  he  built  bim- 
seif  a  but,  wherc,  in  solitary  qniet,  he  passed  tha 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  hunted  to  sapply  him- 
self  with  food,  and  skins  enough  to  exchange  for 
powder  and  shot,  which  an  old  man  at  an  out^set- 
tlement  down  on  the  Green  River  was  accustomed 
to  supply  him  with.  His  life  was  protracted  to 
the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

One  day  the  old  man  at  the  settlement  was 
heard  to  say  that  something  mnst  have  happened 
to  the  Silent  Hunter,  for  he  had  not  come  as  iisual 
to  fill  hisshot-bag,  and  his  powder-pouch.  Bidding 
no  one  to  follow  bim,  he  went  away  to  the  Green 
River  Mountain,  and  when  he  came  back,  thongb 
4pany  questioned,  he  said  nothing  of  where  he  had 
been.  From  that  day,  however,  no  man  ever  saw 
the  Silent  Hunter.  No  one  heard  of  his  fate,  bot 
it  became  a  dim  tradition  in  that  country  that  bis 
spirit  was  still  among  the  mountains  oftbe  Green 
Rivet 

Kot  inany  years  ago,  however,  Webber,  flie 
hunter-naturalist,  started  with  a  companion  in 
search  of  game  among  the  Green  River  Hills, — 
After  Wandering  for  many  days  among  their  soli- 
tudes,  they  came  to  the  dwelling  of  an  old  trap- 
per,  living  alone  with  the  dogs, — an  eremite  of  the 
forest,  füll  of  its  iraditions,  and  familiär  with  all 
the  spots  they  baunted.  He  said  that,  near  tbat 
place  lay,  under  a  black  onk,  the  grave  of  a 
mighty  bunter.  He  had  been  a  mystcrionsinhab- 
itant  of  those  mountains,  and  his  rcsting  bed  was 
marked  by  a  stone.  He  had  cho?en  it  bimself 
years  before  he  died.  It  was  near  a  spring  of 
which  he  had  dnink,  and  an  old  man  hnd  boried 
him,  though  no  one  had  since  visited  the  grave, 
Webber  offered  the  trapper  some  money  if  he 
would  lead  them  to  the  spot;  but  he  shuddered, 
and  rcfused.  though  at  length,  with  vißible  trepi- 
dation,  he  consented  to  guide  them  within  äght 
of  it. 

He  wall  ed  before  them  for  some  time,  among 
cliffsand  trees,  and  over  ftreams,  and  through  hol- 
lows,  until,  from  a  bluff  eminence,  they  looked 
down  on  a  natrow  wild  piain.  Over  the  surface 
of  this  lay  sprinkled  whatseemed  a  number  of  flat 
rocka,  but  were  in  reality  stone  earcopbagi,  or 
graves,  which  are  to  be  found  in  thousands,  some- 
times  cüvering  miles  of  ground  in  the  southem 
part  of  Kentucky  and  poriions  of  Tennessee.  The 
people  who  used  this  curious  mode  of  sepulture 
are  now  extinct.  They  existed  long  before  the 
Indian  natirn— long  before  the  Red  Skins  hunted 
through  thoie  woods  and  savannahs.  The  burial* 
grounds  are  all  that  remain  of  them.  They  were, 
apparently,  pigmies,  for  the  graves  are  not,  on  an 
average,  more  than  three  feet  in  length.  Some 
have  imagined  that  thcse  were  only  the  tombs  of 
their  children,  but  the  children  of  the  Aztec 
nation,  in  this  case,  must  have  died  by  thonsands 
when  they  were  just  ajtwut  three  feet  high,  and 
the  older  people  must  have  been  burned  or  secretly 
interred. 
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In  one  of  ihese  curious  sepulchrea  the  body  of 
Bill  Smith  was  discorered.  It  was  a  snrcophagus 
sank  in  the  eartb,  almost  eighteen  incbes  deep,  by 
the  same  in  width.  The  bottom  and  sides  were 
Hned  with  flat  unhewn  Btone,  and  one  of  a  siniilar 
kind  was  laid  over  the  top.  No  cenicnt  ot  any  kind 
had  been  uaed.  The  explorere  exainined  the 
grave, — they  even  disturbcd  the  remains,  but  they 
laid  them  again  in  their  placH  of  rest,  and  left  once 
more  to  bis  solitary  repose  the  Silent  Hunter  of 
the  Green  River  Hüls. 

What  a  dark  and  mournful  Btory !  How  stränge 
and  chequered  a  life.  It  was  the  faith  of  this 
man  to  bis  early  love.  and  the  alTection  of  bis  heart 
to  her  children,  that  made  the  tcrrible,  silent,  re- 
mon^eless  being  he  afterwards  became.  But  he 
was  not  in  bis  nature  wicked.  During  the  latter 
part  of  bis  life  his  roind  was  shaken  by  reinem- 
brance  oftbat  melancholy  d:iy,  when  Mattie  and 
her  little  ones  had  be^n  buricd  by  his  hands  in  the 
**  Vale  of  Pines."— JS'/ira  Cook's  Journal, 


THE  FAIRY  GIFT. 


It  was  evening,  and  tho  dark-haired  spirit, 
Halizia,  sat  alone  benealh  the  shadow  of  a  wide 
oak,  looking  down  upon  the  fair  valley  of  the 
Bilverstreanif  wbose  tields  and  streams  were  gil- 
dcd  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  So  pure  and 
calm  they  seemed,  plecping  there  in  their  tran- 
quil  beaüty,  that  even  Malizia  could  not  gaze 
unmoved.  The  raging  passions  of  her  heart  were 
for  a  momcnt  stilicd  ;  and  stretching  her  arms 
towartis  the  scenc,  with  a  look  of  earnest  longing 
ehe  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  !  that  I  were  a  mortal !  I 
might  perhaps  be  happy.'*  The  sofiened  mood, 
however,  was  but  a  transitory  one;  an  instant 
afterwards  the  spirit's  face  had  resunied  its  usual 
expression  of  listlessness  and  dejection,  and  me- 
chanically  her  fingers  played  with  the  acoms  that 
lay  scattered  at  her  feet. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  bells  was  borne  lightly 
by  UDon  the  wind.  Malizia  listened:  at  first  with 
iuditference,  but  gradually,  aa  the  music  ap- 
proached,  her  attention  was  aroused,  and  at 
length,  as  if  awakened  by  some  sudden  recol- 
lection,  she  started  to  her  feet.  exclaiming,  **  To- 
day is  the  birthday  of  tho  Princess  Margarita, 
and  I  am  not  among  the  invited  guests  at  the 
Castle.  How  dare  they  insult  me  thus  ?  But  I 
will  be  revenged.  Duke  Johan  and  his  haughty 
duchcss  shall  know  the  fairy  Malizia  does  not 
belie  her  name."  An  hour  aflerwards,  and  she 
Btood  again  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  oak.  Her 
whole  appearance  was  altered,  and  even  the 
character  of  her  wondrous  beauty  was  ehanged. 
It  was  softer,  more  feminine,  but  less  brilliant ; 
and  her  voice,  as  she  addressed  the  fairy  atten- 
dants  that  came  thronging  around  her,  was  low 
and  sweet  as  the  sound  of  the  distant  bells. — 
Malizia's  was  the  soft,  sraothered  lip  thnt  whispeis 
to  decoive,  arrd  hers  the  power  to  hide  a  bitter 
thought  beneath  a  winning  smile.  Her  dress, 
composed  of  a  beantiful  tcxture  woven  by  fairy 
loom;«,  was  of  that  rieh  golden  colour  which  is 
the  natural  hue  of  siik.  Her  long  dark  hair  hung 
in  abundance  upon  her  neck,  and  amid  the  curls 
was  fancifuUy  twined  a  wreath  of  bluebells.  She 
wore  no  other  Ornament;  oontrary  to  her  usual 


cnstom,  she  was  resolved  to  depend  alone  upon 
her  own  power  of  facination  for  leaving  a  favcur- 
able  Impression  upon  theassembly  she  was  about 
to  Visit.  That  that  power  was  great  she  seemed 
scarcely  to  doubt,  for  it  was  with  a  hurricd  bat 
well  pleased  glance  at  her  own  face  in  the  stream, 
that  she  gave  at  length  the  signal  to  depart.  In 
an  instant  a  bundred  wlngs  were  glittering  in  the 
raoonbeams,  and  Malizia  with  her  fairy  tribe  were 
Seen  floating  through  the  calm  blue  air  in  the 
direction  of  Duke  Johanns  Castle.  They  were  ad- 
niitted  there  without  inquiry  or  delay;  for  to  few 
Courts  is  Malizia  a  stranger,  and  the  courtier^,  as 
they  made  way  for  her  to  pass,  neith er  expressed 
nor  feit  astonishment  at  her  entrance. 

Reacbing  at  last  the  royal  prcscnce,  she  ad- 
vanced  with  a  quiel  step,  and  kneeling  gracefully 
before  the  duchess,  said,  as  she  kissed  her  band, 
*'  Pardon  me,  princess,  if  my  interest  in  your 
daughter^s  welfare  has  led  me  to  forget  the  laws 
of  etiquotte,  and  present  myself  here  unasked." 
Then,  as  if  wishing  to  cover  the  confusion,  l)ut 
ill-concealed  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  duche88*B 
reply,  she  added,  with  a  smile,  **  You  feared,  per- 
haps, princess,  that  the  fairy  Malizia's  gitts  might 
bring  misfortune  to  your  child.  Here,  however, 
is  one  which  shall  throw  gladness  upon  her  life, 
—one  through  wbose  bright  influence  sorrow  and 
tcars  shall  lose  their  bittcrness,  and  the  world 
look  always  beautiful.  If  in  a  year  from  to-day 
she  has  not  provcd  the  truth  of  my  words,  let 
her  destroy  the  gifl." 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  a  small  packet  from 
her  bosom,  and  presented  it  to  the  duchess,  who 
could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  when,  upon  open- 
ing  it,  she  found  it  to  contain  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

"Strange  present  for  a  child,*'  she  murniured ; 
but  her  contempt  was  quickly  ehanged  to  admi- 
ration,  when,  upon  examiiungthem  moreclosely, 
she  found  them  to  be  set  with  brilliants,  and  of  a 
workmanship  so  delicate  and  so  fine,  that  she 
almost  feared  to  touch  them.  Two  rose-leavea 
forraed  the  eyes;  but  fragile  as  they  seemed,  the 
fairy  assured  her  that  they  could  with  ditficulty  be 
broken,  having  been  dipped  in  a  silver  dew, 
which,  without  dimming  their  colour,  had  rcn- 
dered  them  firm,  and  able  to  resist  even  rough 
usage. 

*'  You  need  not  fear  to  trust  them  to  a  child,** 
continued  Malizia,  "they  will  remain  to  her  when 
her  other  playthings  are  destroyed.'*  Then  call- 
ing  gently  to  the  little  princess,  she  led  her  to  her 
mother*8  side,  and  bade  her  look  upon  the  spark- 
ling trinket  that  the  duchess  had  rcplaced  in  its 
case. 

Pleased  with  the  new  toy,  Margarita  clapped 
her  hands,  then  half  laughing  and  half  sbily,  she 
took  it  from  the  box,  put  it  on,  and  looked  round 
coquettishly  for  admiration  and  applause.  It  was 
wonderful  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in 
her  soft,  pretty,  childish  features.  Her de^p blue 
eyes  had  suddenly  acquired  a  meaning  beyond 
her  years,  and  her  rosy  Ups  had  taken  an  expres- 
sion of  earnest  thoughtfulness  that  seemed  to  teil 
of  wanderings  in  the  land  of  dreams.  All  were 
conscious  of  and  wondered  at  the  chauge,  but 
few  were  made  aware  of  its  cause,  for  at  a  slight 
distance  the  spectacles  were  invisible,  betraying 
themselves  only  by  the  string  ot  diamonds  gleam- 
ing  among  the  long  fair  curls. 
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HOPS  AMD   BABLET. 
Why  have  ihey  paiiited  a  device  of  hon«  »iid  bariey  OTer 
Ibe  door  of  ihr  greai  farmer'»  house  ?    The  lale  is  a  vcry 
Ions  oiie.  bui  I  cau  relute  ii  with  ihe  greutest  circuniBtau- 
tiality.    Thue : 

IN  P'OUR  CHAPTERS.— CHAP.  L 

THB   LAZT   LOOM. 

AsTBiDE  upon  the  work-bench  at  the  door  therc 
sat  a  young  man,  who  kept  taking  up  long  rods  of 
fir-wood,  screwing  them  fast  into  the  vice,  and 
cutting  them  thin,  white  he  fastened,  at  theother 
en^  a  rope  of  straw,  which  he  wound  round  the 
top.  Ile  was  evidently  employed  upon  some 
Bgricultural  manufacture.  Notwithetanding  that 
he  was  wlnstling  a  merrj  military  march,  his  coun- 
tenance  eeemed  clouded,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
tossed  his  head  uneasily.  He  wore  a  soldier'scap 
upon  it. 

The  <:rendarme  of  the  village,  who  bore  a  copper 
mark  of  honor  on  his  blue  coat-sleeve,  came  down 
Irom  the  police-office ;  when,  however,  he  came 
to  the  young  man  he  stopped,  and  said : — 

**  Morning,  conirade.*'  Tlie  persou  addrereed 
thanked  hira  with  a  motion,  and  the  old  soMier 
continued: — "Why  were  you  not  at  the  tithe 
sale?" 

"  I  am  not  yet  a  Citizen,"  replied  the  young 
soldicr ;  "  the  properly  still  belougs  to  my  mother 
and  the  faniiiy  in  general." 

The  gendanne  seated  himaelf  upon  the  withes 
that  were  completcd,  and  remarked  : — *'  Ix  was 
Capital  fun.  For  years  the  tliree  int  brothers  had 
always  farmed  the  tithes,  becaupe  ihey  could  not 
bear  to  eee  the  tithenian  in  their  fields,  and  the? 
always  wanted  to  be  free.  Bat  tliis  timc  Wuter- 
boot**  kopt  biddinghigherand  higher,  and  iteiided 
by  his  obtaining  it.  Your  counin,  ihe  great  far- 
mer,  got  into  auch  a  tnntary,  they  all  tliought  that 
he  would  choke  with  his  envy  nnd  jealousy ;  and 
ßo  il  eiided  aniidst  oaths  and  curscs.  And  it  won't 
end  here  Franz'aeph  ;  it  won't  end  herc, — mark 
my  words."  Francis  Joseph  who  was  called 
FranzVeph  **  for  short,"  took  another  withe,  and 
and  replied : — 

**  It  isirt  night,  and  never  will  be,  that  the  whole 
village,  and  purticularly  the  great  fanner,  should 
have  «uch  a  hatied  of  Faber ;  and  in  the  end  no- 
body  knows  the  reason  why.  Faher  is  a  stranger 
here,  he  bought  Lucian's  farra  with  good  honest 
cash,  and  he  harins  no  one.  And  if  he  should 
dress  a  littlc  gi-andly,  thai*s  nobody'«  businesp,  and 
he  can  laugh  at  their  nickname  of  Waterboots. 
The  great  famier  has  always  been  at  me,  and  tried 
to  induce  me  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  Faber ;  but  I 
know  better  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  TU  have 
nobody — no,  not  cven  my  own  father,  if  he  were 
alive — interferc  with  me,  and  lay  down  the  law  as 
to  whom  I  should  be  friends  with,  and  who  not! 
And  just  because  everyhody  nickname?»  him  Wa- 
terboot«, and  just  because  everybody  sets  against 

him " 

**  Well,  well,  youVe  a  good  follöw,  everybody 
agreen,"  interrupted  the  gen'larme. 

All  the  blood  in  the  youth's  body  flew  to  his 
face  at  this  remark,  and  he  broke  a  withe  all  to 
bits,  threw  the  piece^  far  away,  exclaiming  with 
reslrained  angcr: — "Don't  eay  that;  1  am  no 


good  fellow,  and  I  won*t  be.  Crossthundcr^ 
wcatherl  (Kreutz  Donner  Wetter.)  Td  like  to 
show  you  that  I  am  no  good  fellow.     Say  that 

again  and  ni " 

"  That  was  wrong  of  me !     Well,  I  certainly 

made  a  mistake.     Why  you're !     Well,  what 

then  ?  Madeleine  will  give  in,  and  the  pretty 
girl  will  marry  school-master  Claus." 

**  If  the  cow  were  worth  a  groat !"  Franz'seph 
replied,  suddenly  laughing,  and  his  countenanco 
a.«sumed  a  molliticd  shade,  and  ligbted  up  wiih  a 
wondrous  gleam. 

"  Since  Easter,  when  you  came  back  from  tho 
regiment,"  continued  the  othcr,  "youVe  juBt  as  if 
you  were  bewitched.  What's  the  matter,  mao  ? 
bf  course  I  can  easily  fmagine  that  you  cant 
accustom  yourself  to  a  farm  llfe  yet ;  youVe  gok 
to  forget  the  goosesteps  and  leam  the  oxstepa. 
Am  I  right?  Isn't  it  therefore  that  you  seemeo 
downspirited?" 

"May  be,"  replied  Franz'seph,  after  a  long 
pause ;  and  then  he  went  on,  raising  himself  op 
at  the  same  time :  **  Yes,  you  were  with  my  father 
in  the  same  Company,  and  were  his  best  conirade  ; 
ril  ihink  that  Fm  speaking  to  my  father.  D>e 
see,   when  I  returned  from  the  regiment,  I  feit 

that, there   was  no  occasion   to   wait, — but 

everybody  in  the  villnge  must  have  feit  my  retom 

and  acted  so,  and  said :  *  Well,  there'stFraiiz'seph 

back  again.*    I  have  ofVen  thought  to  myself,  well, 

at  honie,  there  is  a  bright  paradise ;  and   I  had 

rouch   trouble  in  persuading  myself  how  much 

strife  and  hazard  there  was,  and  how  one  would 

give  an  eye  that  his  neighborhad  none.     Of  course 

i  l  never  liked  being  a  soldicr,  but  etill   it  i»  the 

'  finest  life  ;  and  now  l  wish  a  thousand  times  a  daj 

I  that  I  were  yet  in  the  army." 

!      "Well,   ii's  getting  worse    here   every   day. 

Mark  my  words :  there'U  never  be  peacc  in  the 

village  tili  all  the  hop-poles  in  the  garden  yonder 

are  torn  up,  and  used  in  a  general  th rashing." 

"About  the  hopgarden,"  FranzWph  began 
again  ;  "  there  it  was  ;  about  that,  1  first  began  to 
quarrel  with  the  great  farmer.  I  was  glad  that 
Faber  had  fertilized  the  waste  hill  out  there  so 
well ;  then  comes  to  me  the  great  farmer,  and 
draws  me  his  plough  right  through  it  all.  And 
then,  forsooth,  he  hides  his  puling  hatred  behind 
a  consideration  for  the  honor  of  the  place.  At  one 
time,  says  he,  our  village  was  fanious  for  growirg 
the  best  speit  in  the  country,  now  the  saying  will 
chaiige,  and  we  shall  hear  evcrlastingly  that  the 
people  of  Weissenbach  grow  the  worst  hop>s  of 
any  where.  When  I  get  my  fields,  then  TU  grow 
hops  in  defiance  of  him.  there's  a  splendid  Irme- 
soil  there,  right  facing  the  south.  The  old  farmera 
here,  who  never  made  any  advance  or  improve- 
ment,  they  fancy  that  one  should  worklike  ahorse 
and  that's  all ;  but  I  say,  work  like  a  man.  with 
understanding  and  forethought.  I  haven't  becn 
in  the  regiment,  and  I  haven't  seen  the  world  for 
nothing,  mind  you.  Then  the  great  farmer  is 
savagc  that  I  don*t  send  away  the  man  that  my 
uiother  took  while  I  was  in  the  regiment.  I  canH 
send  him  away  so  directly,  and  I  must  accustom 
inyself  to  field-work,  and,  besides,  Fm  proud,  and 
ifany  one  says  to  me:  Work!  1*11  do  nothing. 
I  know  what  Fve  got  to  do,  and  nobody  shall  say 
'  that  I  nad  waited  tili  he  camo  toputme  to  rights. 
I  The  praise  isa't  for  him." 
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While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  tbe  withe^ 
were  finiahed.  Franr/seph  caTlfd  the  man,  who 
was  wUetting  tbe  scythes  in  the  barn,  andordered 
hini  to  carry  the  witheö  down  to  tbe  streum.  He 
biniself  followed  witb  a  pitcbfork,  and  tbe  luanner 
in  wbicb  he  took  it,  as  u  walking-stick,  and  noton 
bis  Shoulder,  sbowed  the  stränge  fueling  tbat 
reigned  in  tbebosomof  tbeproudand  welMavored 
joutb. 

A  great  many  people  wben  they  go  tolaw,  won^t 
bear  of  tbe  slightest  trutbia  tbe  assertionsoftheir 
opponents,  or  at  most,  they  will  allow  only  iuap- 
propriate  testimony  to  be  tbe  fact;  and  thustbey 
iinagine  tbat  they  have  already  won  tbeir  cause. 
Even  so  was  it  witb  Franz'sepb  in  bis  conversa- 
tion witb  tbe  district  gendarme. 

Just  back  from  tbe  lazy  life  in  a  regiment,  and 
not  under  the  wbolesome  constroint  of  a  fatbcr, 
the  young  man  entered  upon  bis  field  duties  witb 
great  nnwillingness.  For  a  like  reason  he  took  a 
uncy  to  Faber,  or  Waterboots  as  be  was  called. 
Faber  was  neitber  a  gentleman-owner  nor  a  pea- 
aant,  and  bis  manner  of  dress  manifested  tbat  at 
once.  Educated  at  a  scientific  agricultural  school, 
set  forward  in  tbe  world  by  a  moderate  forlune, 
wbicb  had  been  mncb  increased  by  a  roarriage 
witb  tbe  daugbter  of  an  inukeeper  in  town,  Faber 
belonged  to  tbat  order  of  men  for  wbom  no  labor 
is  tOt)  low,  but  wbo  at  tbe  same  time  enlarge  tbe 
spbere  of  tbeir  activity  witb  an  ever-watchful 
Bpirit,  and  wbo  probably  see  mentally  before  tbem 
the  renewal  of  the  strong  and  unsbaken  interest 
in  tbe  soil.  Faber  gladly  saw  tbat  Franz^seph 
took  an  interest  in  bis  ezperiments  and  studies  for 
tbe  better  use  of  tbe  powers  of  tbe  soil,  and 
Franz'sepb  was  glad  to  be  present,  partly  for  tbe 
bonor  tbat  tbe  permissiou  to  remain  conferred  upon 
bim,  and  partly  bccause  Faber,  ever  somewbat 
oeremonious,  did  not  interfere  witb  him  by  advice, 
while,  everywbere  eise,  he  beard  notbing  but 
rougber  or  finer  remarks  upon  bis  inexertion, 
wbicb  rankled  in  bis  bosom. 

Lazy  people — and,  if  the  trutb  must  be  told. 
Franz'sepb  was  of  tbat  class — ^generally  seek  tbe 
oompauionship  of  half-strangers,  or  cnnging  flat- 
terors ;  in  Franz^sepb's  case.  Faber  was  among 
tbe  former,  and  the  vilUge  gendarme  amone  the 
latter.  Therefore  be  associated  mostlj  witb  tbem, 
and  appeared  to  be  gay  and  gladsome.  Yet  the 
true  spirit  of  enjoyment  was  wanting ;  everytbing 
was  to  bim  as  if  covered  witb  a  beavy  fog,  tbrough 
wbicb  bis  love  for  the  great  (anner's  daaghter, 
Hadeleine,  often  gleamed  like  a  bright  star. 
Sometimes  be  alpfiost  feared  tbeir  union,  and  ima- 
gined  himself  going  forward  to  slavery,  in  wbicb 
he  would  bave  to  give  a  reekoning  of  every  bour 
and  every  duty  ;  sometimes  be  boped  tbat  wben 
he  could  call  jfadeleine  quite  bis  own,  fresh  acti- 
▼ity  would  arise  within  bim,  and  tbe  inezplicable 
depression  banging  abont  him  would  depart.  This 
hope  was  now  getting  furtber  and  furtber  a-field, 
for  the  great  farmer  grew  more  unbearable  every 
day ;  be  would  listen  to  no  promises,  and  deman- 
ded  an  entire  estrangement  from  Faber,  as  tbe 
Tery  first  condition  of  reconciliation.  Franz'sepb 
only  saw  in  it  an  eztention  of  the  feeling  of  bos- 
ülity,  as  the  great  iarmer  bad  seid  tbat  it  was  im- 
possible  tbat  a  farmer  wbo  had  no  eapital,  and  had 
to  live  upon  bis  barveet,  could  do  such  tbings  as 
Waterbooti  did.    Fninz'gepb  scarcely  replied  to 


this,  for  be  knew  tbat  bis  present  apparent  inac- 
ciou  was  niaking  bim  a  rieber  man  tbau  if  be 
^orked  weals  into  bis  bands  and  Perspiration  on 
liis  forehead.  In  lazy  scorn  he  rode  and  drove  to 
town  for  every  triße,  and  looked  as  if  he  sought 
sometbing  at  honie,  or  as  if  he  bad  a  secret  sor- 
row.  In  trutb,  his  face  grew  so  red,  tbat  bis 
triends  began  to  fear  for  bis  bealtb.  II is  motber 
tbougbt  oF  appiying  to  tbe  doctor,  and  one  day, 
wben  sbc  was  complaiuing  of  it  to  her  cousin,  tbe 
great  farmer,  Franz'sepb,  wbo  was  smokmg  a 
cigar  in  his  room,  beard  bim  aay : — 

"  Cut  off  the  red  cord  from  your  son's  military 
cap  and  he  will  be  well.  Don't  allow  him  to 
smoke  cigars, — tbat  wants  a  third  band,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  at  the  säme  time.  But  after 
alPs  Said  and  done  it*s  Tery  simple.  Your  son 
Franz'sepb  is  a  lazy  loon,  and  he  tums  himsetf 
seven  tiraes  in  bed  in  the  moming,  like  tbe  devil*8 
spirit." 

Franz'sepb  dashed  the  door  open,  and  cried  :— 

**  8ay  tbat  again  to  my  face,  frecly !" 

•'  If  you  chooae.     You're  a  lazy  loon,  then.** 

**  I!  you  were  not  Madeleine's  father,  you  would 
have  been  lyine  on  the  ground  by  this." 

"  Oh,  I  shouTd  have  bad  my  share.  Certainly, 
youhaven't  wasted  your  strength,  you  have  rested ; 
but  as  to  wbat  conccrns  my  Madeleine,  you  needn't 
restrain  yourself,  for  if  you  begin  in  this  manner, 
tkat  matter  is  at  an  end ;  I  teil  you  so  that  you 
may  remember  it." 

The  great  farmer  hereupon  was  seized  witb 
anotber  fit  of  tbat  dreadful  cough,  and  the  motber 
began  to  deprecate  tbe  quarret,  and  told  Franz'- 
sepb to  go  back  to  bis  room ;  tben  she  accom* 
panied  her  cousin  to  the  door,  and  Franz'sepb 
beard  her  say  as  they  went  out : 

**But  my  Franz'sepb  means  well;  be's  kind- 
hearted  enough,  notwithstanding." 

**  That's  true,"  retunied  the  other ;  "  but  he'i 
angry  and  proud.     I'll  none  of  such." 

"  I'm  a  lazy  loon  ;"  cried  Franz'sepb  from  the 
Window,  and  he  tboiight  to  have  won  a  great  vio- 
tory  by  his  ingeuuous  confession  ;  but  the  farmer 
never  looked  back,  and  Franz'sepb  never  crossed 
his  cousin's  threshold  again.  Madeleine  he  onlj 
met  secretly,  and  she  was  generally  downcast  and 
sorrowful.  Wbat  was  to  be  the  event  of  tbis 
quarrel  between  her  father  and  Franz'sepb  ?  and 
if  be  complained  to  her  that  every  thing  looked  so 
dismal  to  him,  and  he  could  never  be  merry,  she 
was  obliged  to  keep  silence,  for  once  she  bad 
Said: — 

'*  Well,  I  tbink  it  is  because  you  don't  work 
enough." 

**  Ob  1  Fm  a  lazy  loon  I"  retoined  Franz^seph, 
savagely* 

**  I  don't  say  M<x^,"  replied  Kadeleine,  **bat— ** 

''There,  that'll  dol"  interrupted  Franz'sepb. 
Yroul  Uvea  over  there ;  aak  your  father  wby  she 
is  a  widow.  Her  busband  was  ill  in  bed  at  bar* 
vest  time,  tben  sbe  goea  to  her  father  and  says : 
*•  He's  going  to  lie  in  bed  this  beavy  barvest  time,' 
*  Ob  I  I'U  Boon  eure  hun  of  tbat,'  says  the  old 
man, — takes  bis  whip  and  lasbes  away  at  theaick 
man  tili  he  gets  up : — two  days  afler  tbis,  he'a 
dead  and  in  bis  grave.  Do  you  tbink,  Madeleine, 
that  I'd  have  tbat  done  lo  me  ?" 

**But  you  are  not  ill,^^  urged  Ifadeleine. 
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**  Thaies  no  mattet,  nobody  sball  teil  me  whether 
Vm  to  work  or  no." 

From  tbat  time  Madeleine  bad  Said  notbing 
more  on  tbe  subject,  and  Franz' sepb  probably  feit 
himsclt  tbat  be  ougbt  to  do  otberwise,  but  he  could 
not  persuade  bimself  to  take  tbe  appearance 
of  baviug  been  induced  to  work  by  tbe  advice  of 
otbers;  eo  be  seldom  went  out  witb  tbe  borsesto 
tbe  field,  never  carried  anytbing  anywbere,  caine 
in  and  out  as  if  tbere  was  notbing  to  be  done,  and 
conducted  bimself  generally  as  if  be  were  only 
bome  upon  leave  of  abseuce,  aud  tbat  every  bit 
of  work  tbat  be  undertook,  be  was  particularly  to 
be  thauked  for. 

One  of  tbe  blcssings  of  labor  is  certainly  des- 
troyed  by  tbe  Obligation  to  work,  but  Franz'sepb 
could  not  overconie  tbe  cbildisb  pride  wbicb  was 
witbin  bim,  and  tbus  bc  suffered  by  it ; — wbile  be 
was  not  carrying  th<^  witbes  to  tbe  brook  bimself, 
and  transporting  bis  pitcbfork  tbither  like  a  walk- 
ing-stick  and  not  on  bis  back,  tben  tbe  often- 
repressed  tbougbt  came  into  bis  bead,  tbat  be 
would  go  straigbt  away  to  tbe  grcat  farmer,  and 
say:  *' Cousin,  you  are  rigbt,  aud  you  will  see 
tbat  I  sball  be  industrious."  But  bis  breatb  came 
and  went.quicker  at  tbe  tbougbt  of  sucb  a  tbing, 
tbougb  be  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  and  be  tbrust 
the  prongs  of  tbe  fork  deep  into  tbe  ground,  for 
it  bad  become  clear  to  bim  tbat  bis  previous  lazi- 
ness,  bad  put  bim  in  a  false  position ;  no  matter 
how  well  be  migbt  act  in  future,  tbe  grcat  farmer 
would  ever  look  upon  bim  witb  a  suspicious  eye, 
and  be  would  tben  become  still  more  open  to  tbe 
jeers  of  tbe  village ;  if  be  bad  never  obtained  tbe 
character  of  an  idier  by  bis  own  actions,  be  would 
be  in  a  rastly  difTerent  position.  Tbe  ending  of 
tbis  was,  of  course,  anger  and  sorrow  at  bis  mis- 
Bpent  time,  and  lazy  uncertainty,  mixed,  indeed, 
witb  curses  at  tbe  Coming  days, — at  wbicb  season 
he  always  wisbed  bimself  back  again  witb  tbe  sei- 
diers,  for  tbere  is  a  fixed  discipline  to  be  fol- 
lowed,  and  tbat  is  followed,  and  no  one  need 
pay  attention  to  anybody  else^a  bints  and  obser- 
yations.  But  tbis  time  be  could  not  stop  as  be 
was ;  on  Monday  tbe  barvest  began,  and  tbe  mu- 
toal  defiancc  and  strife  between  bim  and  tbe  World 
must  end  one  way  or  anotber. 

Franz'sepb  sent  tbe  man  bome,  and  steeped  tbe 
witbes  in'  tbe  stream  witb  tbe  pitcbfork.  For  tbis 
purpose  be  bad  picked  out  a  rery  comfortable 
place  wbcre  some  planks  supported  on  pUes  driren 
into  tbe  mud  formed  a  kind  of  landing-place. 
Besidea,  one  could  see  fW>m  bere  excellently  wbat- 
ever  passed  at  tbe  great  farmer*s.  Presently 
Franz^seph  perceired  Madeleine  Coming  along  witb 
her  fatber, — they  couldnH  bave  obserred  bim,  for 
he  bad  coneealed  bimself  behind  tbe  witbes,  yet 
he  beard  tbe  farmer,  as  be  crossed  tbe  stepping^ 
stones  over  tbe  streamlet,  cougbingviolently,  and 
eaying:-. 

^' A  bealthy  person  tbat  wastesbistirae  is  worse 
than  a  beggar.  Wby,  a  common  tbief  tbbiks, 
Lord  1  bow  good  am  I, — beoause  he  isn*t  stealing 
anytbing  fWm  anybody;  and  he  lies  down,  and 
roUs  about  in  bis  lazy  skin,  and  says  to  himself : 
Wbat  a  kind,  good,  easy  soul  I  am! — Pooht 
poobP 

Franz'seph  donbled  bis  fists,  and  tried  toanswer 
and  to  swear,  but  tbe  soonds  stuck  in  bis  throat 
and  ahnosi  threatened  to  stlfle  hinu    He  stared 


at  tbe  running  water,  and  feit,  be  knew  not  bow, 
— bo  was  as  stunned  as  if  be  bad  received  a  heavy 
blow  from  a  bammer ;  at  lengtb  be  collected  him- 
self, and  tbe  Single  tbougbt  lived  witbin  bim  asto 
how  he  could  revenge  bimself  for  tbis  aflfront ;  be 
could  tbink  of  nothing,  andyetbebumed  tomake 
manifest  by  some  great  stroke  wbat  wrong  bad 
been  done  bim.  Again  the  tbougbt  flasbed  tbrough 
bis  mind  tbat  be  would  show  them  all  how  mis- 
taken  they  were,  by  restless  labor ;  but  he  quickly 
condemned  tbis  bumility  again.  Sbould  be  call 
upon  eacb  to  witness  bis  activity,  and  demand 
that  all  sbould  bear  bim  testimony  by  ibeir 
opinions  ?  Franz'sepb  was  a  soldier, — and  dared 
these  uncoutb  clod-poles  judge  of  bis  bonor  ?  Of 
course  he  bad  to  live  among  these  people,  bat 
they  must  leam  tbat  he  was  somethtng  better 
than  they.  Therefore  it  seeitied  better  to  bim 
that  be  sbould  compel  them  to  it,  by  showing 
that  he  despised  them  all.  Therefore  he  would 
saunter  about  in  bis  Sanday  clothes  and  smoke 
bis  cigars  amidst  tbe  slaving  barreeters,  and  he 
would  idle  about  in  tbe  village  tili  all  sbould  beg 
bis  pardon  at  baving  mistaken  bim,  and  not  hav* 
ing  recogniscd  bis  inward  love  of  industry.  Btit 
how  would  tbe  people  acknowledge  bim  to  pos- 
sess  a  virtue  the  very  opposite  of  which  he  put 
before  their  eyes?  However,  they  sbould  do  it, 
for  wbat  is  tbat  esteem  and  love  worth,  that 
requires  the  proofs  to  awaken  it  ? 

In  tbe  soul  of  tbis  young  man  tbere  aroee  a 
strife  wbicb  be  could  not  have  expressed  in  words, 
and  yet,  tbere  it  was,  working  stränge  works 
witbin  bim,  and  passion  opening  unexpected 
fountains. 

Far,  far  out  hi  the  middle  of  the  stream  did 
Franz'sepb  push  the  witbes,  so  that  they  floated 
away  witb  tbe  current,  as  if  he  were  thnistin^ 
from  bim  witb  them  every  tbougbt  of  labor,  and 
he  rejoiced  in  the  Coming  time  of  idleness. 

In  idleness  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure, — indeed, 
it  might  be  said  tbere  is  a  kind  of  passion  in  it  ci 
unfatbomable  enjoyment;  sbapes  and  feelings 
eeem  to  dash  into  it  in  half-wakinj?  slumber,  aod 
to  lose  in  the  waves  the  life  8eI^8acrificed.  Of 
Madeleine,  Franz^seph  would  hear  nothing  more, 
as  of  bimself  no  more.  He  was  just  gmng  to  ^row 
the  fork  after  the  withes,  when  a  voice  exdaimed : 

**Franz'8eph,  wbat  dost  ?'*  and  Madeleine  stood 
before  bim. 

•*  Fm  idling,"  returned  the  other,  perversely ; 
bnt  the  maiden  took  bis  band,  and  observed : — 

*•  Say  not  so :  you  wrong  yourself." 

"  I !  who  wrongs  me  ?  I'm  worse  than  any 
beggar  on  God*s  earth,  and  wiU  be  8ot  Don*t 
you  believe,  too,  that  I  am  a  lazy  loon  ? 

**No,  God  witness  me,  I  do  not  Let  the  folk 
say  wbat  they  like, — a  dog's  bark  is  worse  than 
bis  bite,  ofien.  I  know  you  better.  Tou  cannot 
yet  accustom  yourself  to  our  life,  after  the  easy 
existence  of  a  soldier.  I  have  perceived  it  in 
your  &ce  these  two  days  past,  that  you  are  going 
to  show  wbat  you  can  dotbisharvest;  but,  I  pray 
you,  do  not  overworiE  yourself^ — ^you  areunaceo»- 
tomed  to  it  now,  and  one  is  so  eaäy  taken  Ol,  and 
bow  one  cannot  teil.** 

Touched  to  the  quick,  and  frightened.  Frans*- 

ph  gazed  upon  her.  But  a  few  minutes  before 
he  bad  denied  tbis  love,  in  self-destroying  caprioe, 
and  now  her  oonfidenc« ezahed  him.    Heopeotd 
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his  eyes  two  or  tbree  ttmcs,  and  then,  asifhehad 
beeil  calledf  be  waded  in  aftcr  the  withes,  and 
brought  them  safely  back.  Then  be  wiped  away 
tbe  sparkling  drops  of  water  from  bis  countenance, 
and  with  them  disappearcd  all  his  beayiness. 
Hadeleine  bad  seen  this  stränge  fltfubiess  witb 
8ome  surprise;  sbe  suifered  sadly  at  tbe  feod 
betwcen  Franz*?epb  and  bcr  fatber.  She  was  not 
blind  to  tbe  bangbty  and  avaricious  spirit  of  ber 
fiitber,  but  sbe  also  perceived  tbe  inuctive  idling 
of  Franz'sepb  ;  and  howerer  streng  tbeir  batred 
of  each  otber  migbt  be,  sbe  knew  that  tbey  would 
not  cease  to  tbink  of  each  otber,  for  tbey  were 
botb  proud, — and  tbat  bound  tbcm  togetbcr. 
Her  fatber  never  bad  precisely  forbidden  ber  to 
«peak  witb  Franz'sepb,  and  he  acted  as  if  be  knew 
DOtbing  of  their  secret  meetings,  and  Franz'sepb. 
notwithstanding  all  bis  angry  words,  sougbt  an 
opportunity  to  stand  before  her  fatber  bonorably 
and  uprigbtly.  Smilingly,  Franz'scpb  returned  to 
Madeleine's  side,  and  tbey  spoke  confidingly  to 
eocb  otber  asin  days  passed  away.  Sbe  bad  to  re- 
gret,  no  matter  bow  unwillingly,  every  bard  word 
tbat  her  fatber  bad  applied  to  bim ;  and  tbese  bitter 
remarks,  which  usiially  infuriated  bim,  be  now 
listened  to  witb  such  a  gay  sniile  as  if  tbey  bad  all 
been  praise.  Only  once,  wben  sbe  told  bim  tbat 
her  fatber  bad  determined  to  have  notbing  to  do 
witb  bim  as  long  as  he  w  ore  the  militarycap,  then 
he  compressed  his  lips,  took  it  off,  looked  at  it 
awhile,  and  set  it  boldly  back  again.  'V\' hen  Made- 
leine went  on  to  teil  tbat  scboolmaster  Clans,  who 
always  wantcd  to  prejudice  her  againet  bim,  was 
domesticatcd  at  berfatber's,  and  qnife  a  favorite, 
in  that  be  always  spited  Waterboots  wbenever  he 
cbnld,  and  that  berfatherwascontinuallyadvlsing 
her  to  listen  to  Claus ;  Franz'sepb  Hstened  witb  an 
almost  nnmoved  countenance,  and  said  at  last, 
that  he  would  cause  her  fatber  to  tbink  quite  dif- 
ferently  of  bim  :  he  would  not  say  bow. 

**  Where  18  your  father  gone?**  Franz^seph  at 
lengtb  asked. 

**To  Speckfield,  where  on  Monday  we  faltend 
to  cut  the  barley,  God  willing." 

The  sun  was  just  looking  its  last  npon  tbe  pros- 
pect  at  that  moment,  and  its  golden  reflection 
gleamed  in  the  rirulet,  and  on  tbe  faces  of  tbe 
lorers,  as  tbey  stood  band  in  band.  Tbe  lips  of 
JVanz^seph  trembled ;  there  were  words  npon 
them  that  be  could  not  speak,  and  ere  he  bad  tbe 
power,  be  parted  from  Madeleine,  for  tbey  saw 
the  great  farmer  Coming  down  the  bill.  Franz*- 
seph  took  up  the  witbes  bimself  tliis  time,  but  he 
went  round  that  he  might  not  meet  the  otber. 


CHAPTER  II. 
▲  xnieinnfiR  kiobt^s  work. 
Arhome  Franz'seph  was  restless.  His  mother 
detected  bim  cutting  ofTa  large  slice  of  breadand 
putting  it  in  bis  po(£et ;  he  rcpüed  to  her  ques- 
tion  of  what  he  wanted  it  for,  tbat  often  fai  tbe 
Dight-time  he  grew  suddenly  hungry,  and  he  would 
gnard  against  it  The  mother  sbook  her  head  at 
thi8  Strange  change  in  her  son's  behaviour,  and 
talked  about  the  doctor  again:  but  Frana^seph 
beeded  her  not,  and  had  a  qoantity  of  business  in 
tbe  bam,  as  if  it  were  earty  moming,  and  not  at 
the  beginning  of  night  He  avoided  her  questions 
about  this,  too,  and  begged  to  liare  the  cap  of  hia 


departed  father,  to  hang  up  in  his  room  as,  a 
remcmbrance.  His  mother  brought  it  quickly,  put 
it  upon  ber  son^s  head,  and  vowed  tbat  it  became 
bim  better  tban  the  siiff  military  cap,  on  which 
she  bcstowed  several  very  dishonorable  epit'iets. 
At  this,  Franz'scpb  tore  off  hia  father's  cap,  and 
put  on  his  own  again,  but  be  did  not  ^ive  the 
otber  back.  Franz*8cpb  walked  up  and  down  the 
village  Street,  and  wondered  at  the  people  stop- 
ping  up  so  late,  and  not  going  to  rest.  How 
gladly  he  would  bave  commanded  the  tattoo  to  be 
beaten.  Out  ligbt,  to  bed,  to  bed  !  But  every- 
body  was  his  own  regiment  here,  and  there  were 
no  general  Orders.  Franz'sepb  wished  each  per- 
son  a  very  good  night,  niarkedly,  wben  he  arose 
from  the  settle  before  the  door  «nd  went  to  rest. 
It  seemcd  as  he  thanked  them  for  closing  tbeir 
eyes,  tbat  tbey  might  not  witness  what  be  pur- 
posed  to  accomplish. 

At  Icngth  all  was  silent  m  the  village,  and  tbe 
star-glistening  sky  looked  silently  down,  for  the 
moon  arose  not  now  tili  midnight.    The  door  tbat 
opened  from  Franz'sepb's  bouse  to  the  garden, 
opened  softly,  but  no  one  came  out ;  but  a  scytb^, 
bound  in  a  cloth,  was  carefully  and  silcntly  laid 
down  on  the  ground;  and  it  wa«  not  .tili  after 
some  time  that  a  man  came  out,  closed  the  door, 
stood  awhile  listening,  took  np  the  scythe,  and 
slipped  through  the  garden  out  into'the  opeii 
ficld.     It  was  Franz'eepb:  but  be  bad  anotber 
bead-dresp,  probably  tbat  it  might  be  the  niore 
difBcult  to  recognise  bim  ; — it  was  hisfather'sfur- 
bound  dog-pkin  cap.  He  bxeatbed  loudly,  and  often 
arrested  his  basty  pace,  listening  whether  he  did 
not  bear  stränge  Steps;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  beard,    exccpt   tbat   tbe   grassboppcrs   and 
crickets  in  the  busbcs  and  the  graps  paused  not  in 
their  song  all  tbe  mild  night  through.  FranzVeph 
took  tbe  scythe,  which  be  had  previously  carricd 
in  his  band  close  to  the  ground,  placed  it  on  bis 
Shoulder,  and  stepped  bravely  forward.      How 
softly  whispering  tbe  corn  cradled  itself  on  tbe 
ligbt  breeze,  and  sucked  tbe  last  dews  that  were 
destined  Tor  it ; — tbe  kindly  com  tbat  grows  and 
strives  in  peace,  while  the  bands  that  sowcd,  and 
shall  speedily  gatber  it  again,  are  resting.     What 
is  it  that  ruptles  amidst  the  stalks,  and  now  rolls 
down  the  hillock  ?    Probably  a  hedgehog,  that 
nightly  seeks  its  food.    In  tbe  bnsbes  there  ia 
sigbing  and  sorrow  ;  those  are  the  voices  of  birds 
whose  eggs  or  young  bave  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
märten  or  the  weasel.    The  lives  of  animals  are 
spent  in  seeking  f^ustenance,  but  man  prepares  it 
by  his  labor.    Franz*seph  clutcbed  bis  scythe  the 
firmer.    Now  his  way  lay  along  tbe  bigh-road, 
where,  here  and  there,  tbe  weli-supported  fruit- 
trees  stood,  and,  as  if  plucked  by  an  invisible 
band,  an  early-ripened  apple  feil,  and  rolled  alon^ 
the  bard  causeway,  or  plump  into  the  soft  and 
dewy  grass.    Fruit-trees,  whose  ttout  trunks  out- 
last man's  ripest  age,  require  but  defence  and 
Bupport  by  the  band  of  man,  producüig  tbeir  fruit 
unaided  and  alone;  but  bread,  man^  mnch-re- 
qaired  food,  ripens  only  in  the  hardly-labored 
earth,  on  stalks  that  live  bat  for  a  season. 

How  it  seemed  in  the  lonely,  silent  night  aa  if 
an  the  fkmiliar  tbings  around  were  speaking 
Strange  words ;  and  the  word  passed  firom  stalk 
to  branch— a  word  that  made  the  heart  to  tremble ; 
for  iLan's  spirit  trolj  feels  an  indefinable  terror 
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when  it  hears  the  voice  of  the  universe;  words 
and  thouglit — that  Fraux'seph  had  half*dreaminglv 
beard  Iroui  Faber  befure,  awoke  aa  if  wilh  clear 
Toice  aiid  bright    eye:}.      Franx'deph    went  on 
whbtling,  so  tliat  noue  could  hear  save  he  alone. 
At  last,  the   narrow    patbway   led   through  the 
middle  of  the  cornfielda.     Franz'seph  cooled  uow 
oue  band,  now  the  other,  in  the  dew  that  rested 
on  the  ears ;  he  looked  across  toward  the  hop- 
gardeii,  where  the  long  poles  8tood  pointing  to 
the  sky  like  a  dead  forest  amid  the  ticlds.    He 
coulü  not  help  siuiling  when  the  ppophecy  of  tlje 
geudaruic,  that  those  poles  would  sonie  day  be 
used  for  a  general  thraöhing — but,  suddcnly,  he 
Btopped,   for  he    heard   footsiepa   behind   him ; 
quickiy   he  sprang  into  the  comfieldf  crouched 
down  aniong  the  high  stalks,  and  held  his  breath. 
The  Steps  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now  the 
invit«ible  wanderen  stopped  at  the   place  where 
Franz*scph  had  disappeared ;  and  he  bcgan  to 
thiuk  how  he  ought  to  act  in  case  of  discovery  ; 
but  the  person  passed  on,  and  he  breathed  freely 
again.    The  watchman  was  probably  making  his 
nightly  round  ;  now  it  was  certain  that  he  would 
not  return  to  this  district.     A  little  while  longer 
he  stayed  in  his  concealnient,  then  be  arosc  and 
carelessly  beut  his  way  toSpeckfield.     Inlooking 
round,  he  once  thought  that  he  heard  a  snapping 
and  Cracking  in  the  hop-garden,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  poles  were  moving ;  but  it  was  certainly  a 
mistake,  for  how  could  the  well-secured  poles 
bend,  when  all  the  wind  thcre  was,  scarce  inoved 
the  ears  of  the  coro  ?    Franz^seph  went  on.  and 
came  at  length  to  his  destination,  for  he  rccog- 
nized  the  niarkstone  that  was  the  boundary  o(  the 
great  farnier*8  barley-fleld.     He  took  the  wrap- 
pmgs  froui  the  scythe,  and  passed  the  whetstone 
OTer  the  btade  as  silently  as  possible.    But  when 
the  clock  in  the  rillage-tower  began  to  strike  ten, 
he  took  heart,  and  used  the  wbetfltonc  boldly ; 
and  then  he  began  to  inow,  so  that  the  ears  feil 
bustling  to  the  ground ;  but  he  was  so  hasty  with 
it  that  he  ofteo  buried  the  point  in  the  ground, 
•0  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  more  quietly,  and 
Walking  forwards,  he  laid  down  the  barley  in  rows. 
The  luütion  now  went  so  pleasantly,  and  ahnost 
toillessly,  that  it  seemed  as  if  life  had  entered  the 
Mythe;  it  seemed  to  go  of  itsclf,  and  carry  him 
with  it.    From  the  forest  might  be  heard  the 
icreams  and  lamentations  of  young  owls,  that 
were  probably  quarrelling  over  their  prey.     But 
what  does  the  active  person  care  for  all  tlie  noise 
about  him  ?    Only  the  idler  listens  to  each  sound, 
and  finds  a  welcome  pastime  in  them.    Then  first, 
when  Franz^seph  had  mowed  the  whole  length  of 
the  field,  he  allowed  himself  breathing  time ;  and 
the  way  in  which  he  stretched  himself  showed 
that  new  life  had  entered  bis  veins,  and  not  lan- 
gaof.    He  could  not  rest  long,  and  back  he  went 
agaii),  and  so  evenly,  in  such  tune,  tnat  Franz*» 
Beph  imagined  a  melody  to  it     All  the  thoughts 
that  had  arisen  in  Franz*8eph*8  mind  during  the 
past  day  and  that  night,  now  lay  in  the  deepest 
recess  of  his  heart,  a  generous,  uuceasing  comfort. 
But  now  soon  his  train  of  thought  pursued  a 
new  direction.    When  he  again  retumed  to  the 
point  of  commencement,  Franz^aeph  feit  a  degree 
of  hunger  which  he  had  not  known  for  a  long 
time,  but  he  remaincd  stedfast  to  his  determina- 
tion  of  not  cating  until  he  had  finitfhed  three  füll 


courses  there  and  back  again  ;  and  now  he  ima- 
gined no  melodics,  but  he  marched  ouward  as  if 
au  enemy  had  to  be  destroyed,  so  went  he  forward 
earncstly  and  powerfully.  The  ears  of  the  com 
feil  ru«tling  to  the  ground,  and  there  wa^  a  stränge 
whiütlijig  and  rustling  on  the  ground.  Frans'- 
seph  had  joked  about  his  hunger  to  his  mother, 
but  now  it  seemed  really  to  overcome  and  bear 
him  down ;  every  movement  of  the  scythe  was  a 
labour ;  but  he  did  not  stop,  and  came  at  length 
to  his  goal,  running  with  Perspiration.  He  seated 
himself  upon  the  boundary- stone,  and  wiped  his 
face.  It  is  a  dew  that  makes  manV  strength  to 
grow,  and  the  brcad  that  the  solitary  labourer 
carries  to  his  mouth  is  füll  of  nourishing  ble&aing. 
Xever  had  he  tasted  such  i»  piece  of  bread  a^s  thia 
before. 

**  Industry  is  vi i  tue  !^  Faber  had  once  told  him, 
and  now  the  words  were  whispered,  as  if  by  invi- 
sible  Ups,  around  the  young  man,  who  was  eating 
his  bread  alone  in  the  quiet  of  night.  Tbougfa 
there  be  an  industry  that  must  form  the  foonda- 
tion  of  all  avarice  and  wicked  striviugs,  yet  indus- 
try, the  activity  of  force,  b  the  fouudatJon  of  afl 
virtue — all  actual  progress. 

The  village  dock  Struck  twelve,  and  the  watch- 
man proclaimed  the  hour.  Franz'seph  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  had  been  so  long  at  work, 
for  be  had  not  heard  any  clock ;  but  does  an  in- 
dustrious  man  ever  hear  tlie  clock,  and  does  not 
time  evcr  run  by  untold  ? 

Franz'seph  was  bewitched,  as  it  were.  There 
seemed  a  £^inging  and  sounding  in  the  air  and 
fields,  as  of  a  mighty  invisible  host.  Fnmz^seph 
feit  a  hcaviness  scarce  to  be  overcome,  but  he  did 
overcome  it ;  he  looked  round  and  strovc  to  think 
the  whole  neighbourhood  flooded  with  gloriouA 
sunlight,  yet  the  moon  came  up  and  shone  over 
everything  with  a  mild  and  raeek  gh  am.  Field 
and  wood  and  village  lay  in  the  Hght,  and  the 
stream  glistened  here  and  there.  Franz^seph  roM 
up  quickiy,  and  his  scythe  gleamcd  in  the  moon* 
shine  as  he  raiscd  and  examined  it ;  he  concealed 
the  treacherous  blade  beneath  the  ears,  and  went 
on  to  tlie  fulfilment  of  his  task  with  stout  reaolu- 
tion.  He  thought  how  astonished  the  great 
farmer  and  the  whol«  village  would  be  when  it  waa 
manifest  that  the  idler,  while  all  were  at  reat^ 
mowed  a  whole  field  of  barley ;  and  how  Madeleine 
would  rejoice  that  her  confidence  had  not  been 
mbplaced.  This  kind  of  excitement  waa  vexj 
necessary  to  him,  for  the  work  was  more  and  more 
fatiguing  to  him,  as  well  as  the  tuming  of  night  into 
day.  He  whetted  the  scythe  oftener  thaii  before 
and  not  so  carefully.  The  watchman,  he  thought 
to  himself,  believos  no  longer  in  theharvest  spirit, 
but  yet  he  is  sure  to  teil  evcry  one  to-morrow  that 
he  heard  the  much-reviled  ghoat  at  work.  He  will 
then  look  for  the  exact  place  whence  the  sonnd 
came,  and  then  will  the  matter  be  the  moet 
speedily  discovered,  for  I  myself  cannot  apeak  of 
it,  and  I  cannot  await  Monday. 

Franz'seph  sharpened  the  scythe  more  boldly, 
and  did  not  pay  half  the  attention  to  keeping  it 
out  of  the  moonshine ;  he  waa  no  longer  afndd  ef 
being  diseovered  by  the  field-keeper — indeed  he 
rather  wished  it  to  occur.  He  had  finished  a 
great  part  of  the  field  and  was  very  tired ;  yet  he 
could  not  leave  off,  for  what  use  was  doing  half 
and  not  ihe  whole  ?    But  if  he  were  mterrupted 
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theu  it  would  not  be  his  fault  that  there  was  some 
yet  undone,  because,  had  thcy  not  come  in  and 
fitopped  him,  he  would  have  gone  on  to  tbe  end, 
and  so  he  ought  to  receive  just  as  much  commen- 
dation.  But  however  much  Franz'seph  sharp 
ened,  and  however  loudly,  no  one  was  to  be  seen  or 
heard  who  would  internipt  hiin,  and  for  some  time 
he  mowed  away  angrily.  and  listened  to  every 
stroke  of  the  clock  in  the  viliage.  But  at  last  he 
got  the  better  of  this  ill-humor,  and  the  nearer 
the  dawn  approached  the  more  delightod  was  he 
frith  bis  labor.  With  the  first  streak  of  gray 
that  shone  in  the  east,  a  new  thought  sprang  up 
aniraatingly  within  him  :  it  was  not  the  surprise 
and  astonishment  of  the  viliage  tliat  was  so  re- 
fresbing  to  bim — he  waspleased  with  himself,  for 
he  had  proved  that  he  was  capable  of  carrying 
oat  a  difficult  resolve.  And  now,  too,  he  was 
freed  from  the  doubt,  as  to  whether  he  should 
work  on  in  ihe  day,  tili  he  was  seen  ;  he  deter- 
mined  to  be  off  before  any  one  could  find  him. 
The  morning  clouds,  that  grew  contiaually  lighter, 
threw  their  rays  over  the  pale  moon,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  this  Sunday  two  suns  were  ariaing 
to  tbe  World.  Here  and  there  a  lark  twittered 
on  the  ground,  and  a  ravcn  flew  screamingly 
forest-ward,  as  if  it  were  the  messenger  of  night, 
and  was  proclaiming  its  retreat.  N©w  did  a  lark 
Bwing  itself  on  high  from  out  of  the  dewy  grass, 
and  many  followed.  From  the  woods  and  the 
hedges  sounded  twittaring  and  songs ;  the  sun 
arose  in  all  its  glory,  and  with  a  joyful  feeling  of 
Tictory  Franz*seph  looked  up  to  it.  He  had  won 
a  fresh  heart  in  tbe  quiet  night-time.  He  moved 
on  to  the  end  of  the  row.  Yet  a  small  patch  re- 
mained.  Should  he  finish  bis  work  in  the  day- 
llght  ?  He  held  the  scythe  high  in  the  sunligbt, 
and  within  him  tbe  resolve  arose  that  the  sun 
might  ever  behold  bis  future  industry,  and  bless 
it.  Then  he  concealed  the  scythe  in  the  green 
oats  hard  by,  and  burried  away ;  but  be  returned 
not  to  the  viliage,  he  strode  towards  the  wood ; 
he  had  not  long  to  seek  and  to  call  for  sleep — 
Boon  be  la^  upon  the  mossy  turf,  wrapt  iln  a 
mighty  dream. 


CHAPTER  UI. 
▲     riSLD     TBB8PA8S. 

In  the  honse  of  Emile  Faber,  named  Waterboots, 
everything  was  yet  in  soundless  quiet — onlj  tbe 
dove  in  the  cot  cooed  for  liberty,  and  the  cock 
crowed  in  bis  prison,  the  hen-bouse,  louder  still. 
The  honse,  with  very  few  exceptions,  was  just  as 
Lucien,  its  former  possessor  had  left  it— only 
every thing  looked  fresber ;  wbile  a  foreign-looking 
ploogh,  and  a  great  steam  tbreshing-machine, 
made  it  manifest  that  some  young  and  mighty 
power  ruied  here.  The  tieeping-chamber  of  the 
young  couple  looked  upon  the  quiet  lawn>c1ad 
garden,  where  an  apple  tree,  with  rosy-cbeeked 
fruits,  almost  grew  in  at  the  window.  The  merry 
chnp  of  a  cricket  from  that  region  had  caused  the 
young  man  to  awake,  and  be  wai  dressing  when 
he  perceived  bis  wife  to  wake. 

** Good  momiag,  Panline!**  he  cried,  gaily,  "it 
ia  yet  early ;  go  to  sleep  again,  tnd  rejoioe  with 
me ;  to-day  is  Snnday.^ 

"  Tefl,  dear  Emile ;  and  tcdty  we  shall  go  to 
chorch  together." 

TOL.  ZI.— vv 


"  I,  too,  am  glad  it  is  Sunday,"  replied  he,  in  a 
cbildiike  way,  *^for  we  sball  get  newly-baked 
buns." 

The  wife  told  how  she  had  had  an  anxious 
dream ;  that  the  peasants,  rebellious  about  the 
tithcs,  had  sct  the  house  on  fiie,  and  how  no  ona 
belpcd  or  put  out  the  flames  but  Franz'sepb,  who 
had  at  last  disappeared  in  the  flames. 

"Alaa,"  sheconcluded,8orrowfuIIy,  '*I  thought 
a  country  life  was  otherwise ;  and  you,  too,  are 
so  strict,  and  will  now  raise  the  malice  of  theso 
people  by  the  tithes.  You  will  see,  somehow  or 
other,  they  will  injure  you." 

*'  So  I  see,  and,  therefore,  I  farmed  the  tithes. 
One  must  give  these  people  an  opportunity  for 
ridding  themselves  of  all  their  secret  malice, 
grinding  down  their  souls.  I  am  tired  of  all  their 
little  floutings  and  insults;  let  them  giveme  opeo 
battle,  I  am  ready.  Don*t  be  afraid  of  incendiar- 
ism ;  they  don't  dare  do  anything  so  bold,  and 
they  know,  too,  how  much  I  should  Hke  to  rebuild 
the  place.  But  I  must  speak  a  word  with  Franz*- 
seph  now,  and  try  to  get  bim  lay  down  his  stupid 
soidier  pride." 

The  young  man,  an  unusually  tall  figure,  with 
flaxen  bair,  came  up  to  bis  wife,  and  quieted  her 
with  kindly  wordly  words.  Then  he  left  the  room» 
and  went  down  to  the  court,  where  the  great 
bouse-dog  greeting  him  with  barks  and  leaps,  ho 
untied  him,  then  looked  after  the  maids  and  tho 
men,  who  were  all  about  among  the  fluttering 
poultry  and  cooing  pigeons.  Faber  was  just 
Standing  by  a  newly-entered  apprentice,  teaching 
bim  how  to  work  the  tbreshing-machine  more 
adroitly,  when  the  viliage  gendorroe  came  inte 
the  courtyard,  with  a  military  greeting. 
**  What  is  it,  so  early,  friend  ?"  asked  Faber. 
"  Your  hop-garden  is  rained.  The  field-keeper 
has  just  brought  in  tbe  nows.  There  isn^t  a  Single 
pole  Standing,  and  all  tbe  plants  are  cut" 

Not withstan ding  his  boasted  readiness,  the 
countenance  of  the  young  farmer  darkened  per- 
ceptibly ;  he  could  more  easily  have  borne  per- 
sonal ill-treatment  than  this  ruthless  destracdoA 
of  his  favorite  plantation.  The  dog  looked  now 
in  the  face  of  his  master,  now  in  tbe  face  of  tbe 
messenger,  evidently  awaiting  the  Signal,  *'  Stelze 
*em;"  growling,  and,  with  fiery  demeanor,  he 
walked  round  the  gendarme,  tili  his  master  told 
him  to  be  quiet.  When  Faber  bad  received  an 
answer  in  the  aflSnuative  to  his  question,  as  to 
whether  tbe  matter  was  officially  notified,  he  re- 
turned to  bis  wife  in  the  house;  and  soon  he 
might  have  been  seen,  the  high  water  boots  on, 
bis  dog  before  him,  on  his  way  to  tbe  fields.  In* 
telligence  of  the  occurrence  had  quickly  spread 
through  tbe  viliage,  for  at  every  window  and 
door  men  and  women  stood,  making  Signals  of 
condolence  and  innocence  to  Faber,  who  stepped 
sturdily  ont  on  his  way  to  the  SMne  of  the  disaster. 
Soon  groups  of  people  assembled  in  the  8treet%. 
and  tbey  one  and  all  blamed  the  delinquent,  whe 
must  be  discovered,  that  be  might  pay  for  the 
damage,  and  not  the  Tillage.  One  knot  of  talkera 
bad  gathered  close  by  ^nz*seph*8  house,  near 
the  pump,  and  here  might  be  beard,  above  aUj^ 
tbe  official  yoice  of  the  schoolmaster,  who  pre- 
claimed  unswerving  strictness,  and  expressed  bis 
determination  to  ose  erery  endeavor  to  discoi^sr 
the  crimmaL    The  great  &rmer,  who  stood  hy^ 
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mttcmpted  to  calm  him,  and  turn  tbe  thing  into  a 
JokCf  laughing  nmliciously  ihe  while,  bat  the 
•cboolmaster  exclaimcd — 

"  And  if  you  yourself  had  done  it,  Td  lock  you 

Franz'seph's  mothcr,  frightcned  by  the  early 
noise,  canie  out,  aeking  what  was  tbe  matter,  and 
whether  any  one  knew  anything  about  her  Franz*- 
aeph,  who  had  not  come  home  all  night  Tbe 
great  farmer  signed  to  her,  bat  the  woman  under- 
fltood  bim  not,  and  now  every  one  began  to  cry 
mt  the  concealed  idier,  who  would  now  suffer  that 
wbicb  he  had  tried  to  bring upon  the  whole  village. 
While  they  were  tbus  irate,  they  saw  Franz'seph, 
with  bis  unaccustonied  cap  on  bis  head,  Coming 
down  tbe  bill.  The  Bcboolroa^ter  comroanded  the 
gendanno  to  go  toward  him  at  once  and  arrest 
him ;  but  a  comrade  of  Eranz'seph  was  quicker 
ihan  tbe  old  slowly-moving  soldier;  he  made 
baste,  and  called  to  FranzVph,  **Run  away, 
youMI  be  arrested !" 

Franz'sepb  did  not  seera  to  consider  tbis  ex- 
clamation  as  intended  for  him  ;  he  walked  quietly 
on,  and  wben  the  village  guard,  who  had  come 
Qp  to  him,  announced  to  bim  bis  arrest,  he  passed 
bis  band  over  bis  forehead  and  smiled  incredu- 
lously. 

Tbe  great  farmer  tried  to  persuade  tbe  motber 
to  go  home  and  depend  upon  him,  but  she  would 
not  leave  tbe  crowd,  that  now  grew  at  each  step 
toward  Franz^seph.  Wben  they  had  come  up  to 
bim,  the  schoolmaster  was  about  to  break  out  into 
loud  revilings ;  but  the  great  farmer  interrupted 
bim,  begged  for  a  word,  wont  up  to  Franz^seph, 
took  bis  band,  so  that  tbe  youth  trembled  witbin 
btm,  and,  said,  almost  witbout  the  slightest  cough: 
**  Franz'seph,  I  bave  done  you  wrong,  and  am 
Bot  ashamed  to  say  it  before  everybody.  X  thought 
jou  were  a  good  kind  of  a  blade,  but  one  tbat 
wouldnH  cut ;  but  you  bave  shown  that  you  can 
eut.  Let  tbis  affair  end  as  it  niay ;  wben  you  re- 
tum  you  know  wbere  I  live.  Uuderstood  1  Now 
fear  notbing  and  be  stedfast.'* 

Tbe  motber  stood  crying  beside  her  son,  and 
Uid  her  band  upon  bis  Shoulder.  Franz'seph 
bnew  not  bow  he  feit ;  an  icy  fceliug  ran  tbrough 
bim,  so  tbat  be  trembled  all  over. 

**  Do  you  confesa  what  you  bave  done?"  added 
tbe  schoolmaster. 

"  I  don*t  know  tbat  it  concems  you,"  retumed 
Franz*seph,  and  the  great  fiirmer  came  forward 
.•gain,  aod  said : 

**  Franz  seph  denies  nothing.  He  is  a  fellow 
with  courage,  and  does  not  skulk  behind  ahedge. 
Confeas  it?  Ye.^  I  saj  it  for  bim,  yes,  my 
Franz^seph  did  last  night  cut  down  Waterboot^s 
Jkop-garden,  aud  was  quite  right.  We  are  rieb 
•nougb  to  Cover  tbe  damage,  and  we  don^t  want 
the  village  money — andacouple  of  weeks'  prison 
wou't  kill  him.    My  Franz'deph  cuts,  and  is  no 

{ood  tellow.    Let  him  go  free.    Schoolmaster, 
t  won't  run  away." 

Franz^seph's  bosom  rose  and  feil  with  beavy 
breath,  and  he  put  bis  hands  before  bis  eyes,  as 
If  to  remember  if  it  were  a  dream  or  no. 

**You  cannot  speak  for  him,*  remarked  the 
•iher;  **he  can  tpeak  for  himself.  Teil  me, 
Fnuiz*86ph ;  you  were  always  a  good  fellow ;  I 
^«an  hardly  believe  it" 

**  Heia  no  gtod  fellow»*^  intemipted  (he  &nner. 


*^  r  tbe  deviPs  name,''  exclaimed  the  school- 
master, **  let  him  speak.  I  won*t  hear  aiiOther 
word  from  you." 

Franz^seph  now  gazed  with  compreased  lips  at 
the  old  farmer.  Evidently  he  bad  done  the  deed 
in  bis  bäte  to  Faber  himself,  and  now  waDted  bis 
son-in-Iaw  to  speak  for  him.  Franz'seph  was  ready 
to  do  tbis,  although  be  did  not  see  what  %«oiüd 
be  the  conscquence ;  and  although  it  grievcd  him 
deeply  that  he,  who  was  Faber's  only  friend, 
sbould  seem  a  creeping  hypocrite  in  bis  eyea,  yet 
— Madeicine  I  And  besides,  as  the  schoolmaster 
had  touched  a  tender  poiiit  a  stränge  kind  of 
pride  arose  in  Franz' sephs  mind,  and  be  cried  oot 
— *•  I  am  no  good  fellow.  Yes,  yea,  I  have  done 
everythin^r  tbat  cousin  says."  Every  one  was 
silent  with  hoiror — only  Claus,  who  had  come 
with  a  bailiff,  laugbed  out  aloud. 

Franz'seph  was  delivered  to  the  bailiff,  and  led 
off  to  prison.  Tbe  great  farmer  conduded  tbe 
weeping  motber  home. 

CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

▲nother's  dkkd. 

Wben  Faber  came  home  he  heard  to  bis  horror 

who  had  done  tbe  fearfui  action,  and  the  newly- 

baked  buns,  about  wbicb  be  had  rejoiced  in  ao 

childlike  a  manner,  were  not  at  all    enjoyable. 

Eis  wife  who  thought  much  of  her  knowlcdge  of 

mankind,  declared  that  she  had  long  perceived 

cunuing  and  malice  in  Franz'seph,  but  that  she 

had  been  silent,  in  order  tbat  she  might  not  be 

considered  distrustful.  Faber  doubted  the  actuality 

of  tbis  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  he  remarked,  tbat 

it  was  wbolly  unexpected  from  the  former  be- 

haviour  of  Franz'seph ;  and  bis  wife  sought  to  make 

the  matter  right  again  by  entreating  bim  to  forgive 

Franz'sepb's  crime,  and  tbus  to  compel  the  village 

to  sbame  aad  friendsbip.     But  tbat  was  too  much 

to  ask,  and  Faber  declared  tbat  notbing  sbould 

cause  him  to  swerve  from  the  path  that  justice 

appointed.     He  wrote  immediately  to  the  aatho- 

rities,  demanding  tbe  strictest  investigation  into 

tha  circumstances.     He  was  still  writing  wben 

Madeleine  came  in,  her  eyea  yet  red  with  weeping ; 

Faber  knew  the  maiden  well,  yet  he  asked  her 

name  and  wishes;  and  witbout  a  Single  word, 

answered  berpetition  forgrace,  upon  satisfaction, 

with  tbe  shake  of  tbe  head,  sealed  bis  letter,  left 

bis  wife,  who  tried  to  console  Madeleine,  and  sent 

a  mounted  messenger  to  town  with  it     Soon  be 

retumed,  and  asked  Madeleine  unce  what  time 

Franz'seph   had   worn  nailed  shoes.     The  girl 

replied  that  he  only  wore  boots  with  irou  heels, 

and  asserted  bis  innocence  from  the  fact  of  tb# 

traces  of  nailed  shoes  having  been  found  in  tbe 

hop-garden.    Certainly  he  bad  himself  confessed 

to  it,  but  who  knowB  what  might  have  been  tbe 

cause  of  that 

**  Then  be  wore  some  one  else*8  shoes,  or  had 
assistance,"  retumed  Faber,  leavmg  the  room 
again  in  disquietude,  and  sendinga  second  serrant 
to  watch  tbe  place  and  prevent  the  footmarks 
being  destroyed.  While  he  was  yet  employed  in 
giving  direcUons  to  the  man,  be  saw  Madddne 
leave  tbe  house;  she  wcntto  Franz'seph^s  motber, 
who  was  still  fUll  of  despair  at  what  had  üben 
place,  and  kept  saying  that  her  dear  Franz^eepb 
most  bare  been  persoaded  to  do  tbis  wrong,  rar 
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Buch  a  scheine  never  could  come  from  bis  good 
heart,  and  for  such  a  purposq  he  ncver  could 
have  put  hiä  father's  cap  on.  She  had  set  her 
BOD'a  military  cap  bcfore  her  on  the  table,  and 
kept  contiuuallylooking  at  it  wich  teara  and  sobs, 
ms  if  she  would  never  again  see  the  head  which  it 
had  covered. 

In  the  meantime  FranE'seph  went  silcntly  along 
the  hi^^hway,  followed  by  the  biiliff.     When  thcy 
camo  10  the  eminence  where  was  the  mowed  field 
of  harley  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  signal  of  some 
kind  luust  arise  for  him  there;  but  who  was  there 
to  speuk,  to  bear  witness  for  hlni?    0*er   the 
waving  ears  of  com  there  hung  a  light  mist,  and 
from  dilo  and  hill  sounded  the  morning  bells. 
Franz' seph  went  quietly  on,  and  thought  of  the 
brigtitAomc  hour  when  he  would  return  along  this 
way  greeted  and  honored.     With  opcn  eyes  he 
went  dreaniingly  along,  and   could  not  clearly 
make  out  what  had  happened  and  what  would  yet 
happen.     When  at  last  they  arrived  in  the  town, 
and   when   everybody   looked  after  tho   young 
criminal,  and  smiled  signißcantly,  then  first  he 
began  to  be  afraid ;  but  still  he  hardly  believed  it 
all  vrna  true,  and  first  when  he  was  alone  in  prison 
he  suddenly  awoke  to  the  truth,  and  he  douWed 
his  fist  against  the  unjuat  walls  and  cried  aloud. 
The  Walls  dtd  not  shrink  from  his  blow,  and  his 
cry  feil  dull  upon  the  ear  of  silence  there.    What 
use  was  there  now  in  thought?    Nothing  was  to 
be  done.     At  last  Franz'seph  lay  quietly  down, 
fully  satisfied  that  the  great  farmer  would  soon 
make  an  end  of  his  sufferings.    Refreshment  was 
brought  him  but  he  Ict  it  stand.    Broken  rest, 
anaccustomed  excrtion,  stress  of  mind,  all  com 
bined  to  sink  Franz* seph  in  a  leaden  sleep.    When 
he  awoke,  he  had  to  recollect  whcre   he  was, 
«mid  the  dark  night  and  the  solitudc.     His  whole 
manner  of  life  seemed  altered, — night  had  become 
day,  day  had  turncd  to  night.     A  broken  ray  of 
the  moon  feil  into  his  pri30n,and  lighted  Franz'seph 
daring  the  meal  that  he  mado  of  the  cold  fare 
they  had  given  him.     He  feit  refi  ^^hed  and  strong, 
and  began  to  think  that  he  wouM  Avon  bc  released ; 
the  joke  was  getting  serious.     Fnin'z'seph  looked 
out  into  the  moonlight  through  the  slit,  holding 
himself  up  by  his  hands.    On  a  suddon  it  seemed 
to  him  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head, 
80  near  did  the  tower  dock  tremblc,  as  it  was  at 
the  same  elcvatlon  as  his  prison.     One!     This 
was  another  kind  of  waiting  for  Che  day  to  that  in 
the  fislds  the  night  before.     Every  quarter  that 
Struck  sinote  Franz^seph  on  the  head,  and  trembled 
through  his  whole   body.    Even   when   he  lay 
down  on  the  truckle-bed  again,  that  did  not  stop ; 
«ndsteeped  in  these  solemn  tones  he  thought  over 
the  many  hours  he  had  dreamed  away  in  half- 
proud  half-cowardly  idleness.    Often  did  he  spring 
up  and  Stretch  forth  his  hands,  füll  of  hot  desire 
for  labor.    To-day  he  would  work,  work,  work, 
•nd  never  idle ;  why  was  he  a  prisoner  now  ? 

A  blueish  tintshowedit^elf  in  the  heavens;  no 
tone  of  bllthe  lark  was  to  be  heard,  only  the 
groaning  pendulum  of  the  tower  clock,  hither — 
thither  1  A  bright  day  broke — a  true  and  blessed 
harvest  day.  The  more  the  hours  grew,  the 
more  Franz'seph  thought  of  the  glorious  and 
ready  eflTorts  of  labor  that  were  beginning  at  horae  ; 
•nly  he  must  He  there  idle,  and  it  seemed  a 
heaven  now  (o  him  to  hold  tho  scythe — he  longed 


for  the  handle  of  the  scythe  as  for  the  band  of  ft 
a  friend ;  crying  m  ith  vexation  and  disappointment 
he  turned  upon  his  bed,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  gaoler  came  in  with  Faber. 

The  first  sight  of  him  terrified  Franz'seph  ao 
much,  that  he  stood  there  without  being  able  to 
speak  a  word,  but  he  soon  put  forth  his  band  to 
grasp  that  of  Faber,  who,  however,  dcclined  it, 
saying  that  he  begged  to  have  an  interview  with 
him  before  the  othcial  examination  took  place, 
as  it  was  still  inexplicable  to  him  that  just  the 
only  person  who  had  become  friends  with  him 
should  have  been  the  one  to  do  him  such  injury. 
Franz^seph  would  therefore  explain  who  it  was 
that  had  persuaded  him  to  it,  and  who  had  assisted 
him.  Franz'seph  stared  out  silently,  and  would 
return  no  answcr.  But  when  Faber  pointed  to 
his  boots  and  said — 

**  Such  a  footmark  Is  not  at  all  to  be  found  in 
my  hop-garden,  therefore  you  could  only  have 
been  sentinel,  and  others  must  have  aided  you," 
then  Franz^seph  started,  and  said  at  length — 

*'  Dear  slr,  if  I  could  teil  you  whom  the  other 
footsteps  belong  to,  would  you  let  the  whole  nut- 
ter be  forgotten  for  a  proprer  recompense  ?" 

**  No ;  and  if  I  brought  tho  man  to  the  gaft>w8, 
I  could  see  him  there  with  pleasure." 

**  Then  I  did  it,  and  nobody  eise,**  Franz'seph 
interrupted  him,  doggcdly. 

•*  That  won*t  do ;  we  had  your  confession  that 
you  could  aay  otherwlse,  if  you  chose." 

**  Yes,  if  I  would,"  replied  Franz'seph,  half* 
boldly,  half-sadly.  Faber  now  ti  ied  to  persuade, 
with  all  goodness,  to  teil  the  whole  matter ;  he, 
as  an  inactive  a8sii<tant,  would  only  have  a  slight 
punishment ;  and  at  last  he  begged  him  by  the 
rcmembrance  of  their  former  friendship,  not  to  do 
him  the  härm  of  destroying  his  belief  in  the  exla- 
tence  of  good  people. 

This  word  "good"  acted  upon  Franz'seph  in  a 
diametrically  oppostte  manner  to  what  the  spea- 
ker's  Intention  had  been.  FranVseph  became  d- 
lent,  and  insisted  that  he  should  only  answer  the 
judge.  Faber  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  village 
every  one  was  looking  at  the  shocs  of  his  neigh- 
bour ;  Ihat  in  the  evening  there  was  a  burning 
smell  in  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster,  as  ifschool- 
master  Claus  had  been  burning  bis.  Also  to  this 
Franz'seph  returned  no  answer,  butlaughed  with- 
in  himself. 

Just  as  Faber  was  going  away,  Madeleine  cams 
in.  She  could  scarcely  speak  for  crying,  and  then 
she  began  to  lament  about  the  penitentiary  whith- 
er  Franz'seph  would  be  senC,  and  about  herfather, 
who  wanted  to  foroe  her  to  marry  schoolmaster 
Claus,  who  had  quite  won  hun  by  an  act  that  no 
one  could  have  expected. 

'*  What  does  your  father  saj  of  me  f*  asked 
Franz'seph. 

'*  Well,  im  teil  you  the  truth,"  replied  Made- 
lekie ;  **  he  abuses  you  through  Uiick  and  tbin, 
and  declares  that  you've  done  this  only  that  yoa 
may  be  locked  up  this  harvest  time,  and  have  tims 
toidle." 

**  Ah !  so  he  says,  but  he  knows  better,"  re- 
turned Franz'seph,  tmiling,  though  the  old  man's 
malice  hurt  him  much.    Why  is  CUus  so  well  0% 
then  ?  what  has  he  done  ?"  he  pursued. 
'*  Only  thiak,  to  ihow  what  U«  caa  do,  on  Sater> 
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day  night  he  moved  down  the  barley  up  &t  tbe 
Spec  I" 

•»Claus  didtliat?" 

"  Ye« ;  he  has  proved  it  to  my  father  tbat  he 
was  not  at  home  the  whole  night,  and  now  he 
could  carry  him  on  his  hands  I" 

Franx^scph  laughed  outright ;  thepeople  Stand- 
ing by  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  as  if  he  had 
■uddenly  gone  mad  ;  for  Franz^seph  suapped  his 
fingere  and  danced  about  in  the  cell.  At  the  anxi« 
ous  request  of  Madbleine,  he  quieted  himself  agun, 
And  asked, — 

**  Now  listen  to  me ;  was  your  fitther  at  bome 
on  Saturday  night?" 

"  Tes,  he  had  his  bad  cough,  and  hardly  closed 
'  Us  eyes." 

Again  Franz'seph  rejoiced,  and  embraced  Made- 
leine and  Faber,  and  told  the  whole  circumstan- 
ces ; — how  his  scythe  niust  lie  on  the  oats  now, 
and  how  he  bad  done  it  i'or  the  great&nner.  Then 
be  begged  to  have  Fuber^s  friendship  restored  to 
bim,  which  was  willingly  done. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  The  nails  of 
the  burnt  shoes  of  Clans  werc  fonnd  in  the  ashes ; 
now  Clans  weara  wooden  ones  in  the  prison. 

Who  linows  whether  the  malicious  fanner 
would  not  rather  have  driven  FranzVpb  into 
misfortune  than  have  given  bim  the  band  of  his 
daught6r,as  he  was  now  forced  to  do.  Tet,notwith- 
Standing  Madeleine'slove,  this  wasno  great  good. 
Father-in-law  and  ^db-in-law  coutd  not  agree. 
Franz'seph  worked  hard  for  bis  &mily,  and  yet 
he  continually  was  told  by  the  old  man  that  he 
was  incorrigibly  idie ;  but  now  he  smiled  at  it ; 
it  only  made  him  angry  when  it  was  a  true  accus- 
ation.  The  unjust  msult  hurt  him  not,  and  the 
fiither  was  so  angry  at  it,  that  he  built  himself  a 
bouse  away,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  and 
Franz*8epb  is  the  present  great  farmer.  The  mili- 
iary  cap  hangs  orer  his  framed  dismissal,  as  an 
honorable  and  honored  reminiscence ;  but  Franz*- 
■eph  and  his  boys  wear  caps  of  dogskin. 

Faber's  hop-garden  is  again  in  the  most  flour- 
ishing  condition,  and  Franz'seph  has  carried  out 
his  intentions  of  haring  one  in  the  barley-field. 

Ko  path  is  more  worn  than  that  from  the  great 
larmer*s  to  Faber's;  and  when  Pauline  Faber 
boasts  of  her  kno^Iedge  of  man,  her  busband 
•ays— **  Think  of  Franz^sepb  1" 

That  is  tbe  history,  containing  the  reasons  for 
bops  and  barley  on  the  great  farmer's 


A  man  is  more  wretched  in  reproachlng  bim- 
felf,  if  guUty,  than  in  being  reproached  by  otbers 
if  innocent. 

What  we  know  thoroughly,  we  can  nsuaSy  ex- 
press  clearly. 

Tbose  wbo  know  the  least  of  otbers  think  the 
most  of  themselres. 

Rats  and  conquerors  must  ezpect  do  mercy  in 
jBisförtune. 

Some  people  lock  ai  ererytUng,  yet  reaUy  aee 
nothtng. 

Ignorance  hu  ho  light ;  Error  follows  a  falsa 
•ne. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  STREAM. 

When  the  sflver  stars  looked  down  from  Hearen 

To  smile  the  world  to  rest, 
A  woroan,  from  all  refiige  driTen^ 

Her  little  babe  caress'd, 
And  thus  she  sang : 

"  Sleep  within  thy  mother*s  arma, 

Folded  to  thy  mother's  heart, 
Folded  to  the  breast  that  warais 

Only  from  its  in  ward  smart, 
Only  from  the  pent-up  fiame 

Buming  fiercely  at  its  core, 
Cherished  by  my  lora  and  shame : 

Shall  I  live  to  suffer  more  ? 
Shall  I  live  to  bear  the  pangs 

Of  the  world's  neglect  and  scom  ? 
Hark !  the  distant  belfry  clangs 

Welcome  to  the  coming  mom. 
Shall  I  live  to  seo  it  rise  ? 

Is't  not  better  far  to  die  ? 
Shall  I  gaze  upon  tbe  skies — 

Gaze  upon  them  shameleesly? 
«        Clafip  me,  babe,  around  my  nedc, 

Do  not  fear  me  for  the  sobs 
That  I  cannot,  cannot  check. 

Oh  !  another  moment  roba 
Life  of  all  its  painful  breath, 

Waking  us  from  this  sad  dream, 
E'en  the  wretched  rest  in  death. 

Hark  !  the  vrturmur  of  ike  MtreatHm 
Kestle  closely,  cheek  to  cbeek ; 

Let  US  hasten  to  tbe  wäre, 
Where  is  found  wbat  we  would  seek, 

Heath,  oblirion,  and  a  grave." 

And  the  tide  rolls  on  for  erer 
Of  that  dark  and  silent  river ; 
And  beneath  the  wave-foam  sparkling, 
'Mid  the  weeds  embowered  and  darkUng, 
There  they  lie  near  one  another, 
Tonthful  dhild  and  youthful  mother; 
And  the  tide  rolls  on  for  erer 
Of  that  Swift  and  silent  river. 


GABRIELAS  MARRIÄGE. 


IH  TWO  CHAPTIRS— CBAPTKR  THS  FIB8T. 

Oni  night,  du  ring  the  period  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  the  family  of  Fran^ois  Sarzean,  a 
fisherman  of  Brittany,  were  all  waking  and  watch* 
ing  at  an  unusually  late  hour  in  tbeir  cottage  on 
the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  Fraü9oi8  had  gone 
out  in  his  boat  that  evening,  as  usual,  to  fish. 
Shortly  afier  bis  departure,  Sie  wind  bad  risen, 
the  clouds  had  gathered  ;  and  the  atorm,  which 
had  been  tlireatening  at  interrals  througbout  the 
whole  day,  buret  forth  furiously  about  nine  o^dodc 
It  was  now  eleven ;  and  tbe  raging  of  the  wind 
orer  the  barren,  heathy  peninsula  still  seemed  to 
increase  witb  each  fresh  blast  tbat  tore  its  waj 
out  upon  the  open  sea ;  tbe  crashing  of  the  wavoa 
on  the  beach  was  awful  to  hear;  the  dreary 
blacknesa  of  tbe  sky  terrible  to  behold.  Th« 
longer  they  listened  to  the  storm,  the  oftener  thej 
looked  out  at  it,  the  fainter  grew  the  faopea  whioh 
the  fisherman*8  fimiily  atili  atroTO  to  diezish  for 
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the  safety  of  Fran9oi9  Sjirzeau  and  of  his  younger 
60Q  who  bad  gone  with  him  in  the  boau 

Thcre  was  something  impressive  in  the  simpli- 
city  of  the  scenc  tiiat  w.is  now  passlug  within  the 
cottage.  Oll  one  side  of  the  great  rugged  black 
fireplace  crouched  two  little  giri.-j ;  the  younger 
half  asieep,  with  her  head  in  her  sister^s  lap. 
These  were  the  daughters  of  the  fisherraan  ;  and 
opposite  to  them  sut  their  eldest  brother,  Gabriel. 
His  right  arm  had  been  badly  wounded  in  a  receut 
encounter  at  the  national  game  of  the  Soule,  a 
Bport  resembling  our  English  football ;  but  played 
on  both  sides  iu  such  savage  earnest  by  the  pcople 
of  Brittany  as  to  cnd  always  in  bloodshed,  ofteu 
in  mutiliition,  aometimcs  even  in  loss  of  life.  On 
the  same  bench  with  Gabriel  sat  his  betrothed 
wife — ^a  girl  of  eighteen — clothed  iu  the  piain, 
almost  monastic  black  and  white  costuuie  of  her 
native  district.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small 
farnicr  living  at  some  little  distance  frora  the 
coast.  Between  the  groups  formed  on  either  aide 
of  the  fireplace,  the  vacant  Space  was  occupied 
by  the  foot  of  a  truckle  bed.  In  this  bed  lay  a 
Tery  old  man,  the  father  of  Fran^ois  Sarzeau.  His 
haggard  face  was  covered  with  deep  wriukles; 
his  long  white  hair  flowed  ovcr  the  coarse  lump 
of  sacktilg  whicb  served  him  for  a  pillow,  and  his 
light  grey  eyes  wandered  incessuntly,  with  a 
Strange  expression  of  terror  and  suspicion,  from 
persou  to  person,  and  frora  object  to  object,  in 
all  parts  of  the  roora.  Evcry  time  when  the  wind 
and  sea  whistled  and  roared  at  their  loudest,  he 
muttered  to  himself  and  tosscd  his  hands  fretfuUy 
on  his  wretched  coverlid.  On  these  occasions, 
his  eyes  always  fixed  themselves  intenily  on  a 
little  delf  iraage  of  the  Virgin  placed  in  a  niche 
over  the  fireplace.  Whenever  they  saw  him  look 
in  this  direction,  Gabriel  and  theyoung  girl  shud- 
dered  and  crossed  themselves;  and  even  the 
child,  who  still  kept  awake.  imitated  their  ex- 
ample.  There  was  one  bond  of  feeling  at  least 
between  the  old  man  and  his  grandchildren, 
which  connected  hiy  age  and  their  youth  unna- 
tupally  and  closely  together.  This  feeling  was 
reverence  for  the  auperstitioiis  which  had  been 
hanlcd  down  to  them  by  their  ance.Htopsfrom  cen- 
turies  and  centuries  back,  as  far  even  as  the  age 
of  the  Druids.  Tiie  spirit-w.irning-j  of  disaster 
and  death  which  the  old  man  heard  \i\  the  wailings 
of  the  wind,  in  the  cr.ishiug  of  the  waves,  in  the 
dreary  moaotonous  rattling  of  the  casement,  the 
young  man  and  his  afßariced  wife  and  the  little 
child  who  cowered  by  the  tireside,  heard  too.  All 
ditfjrences  in  sex,  in  temperament,  in  years,  su- 
perstition  was  streng  enou.;h  to  strike  down  to  its 
own  dread  level,  in  the  ü:^hermaD*s  cottage,  on 
that  stormy  night. 

Besides  the  benches  by  the  firjj'ide  and  the 
bed,  the  only  piece  of  furniture  iu  the  room  was 
a  coarse  wooden  table,  with  a  loaf  of  l)lack  bre  id, 
a  knife,  and  a  pitcher  of  eider  plac<id  on  it.  Old 
nets,  coils  of  rope,  tattered  sails  hung  about  the 
walls  and  over  the  woolen  pirtiiiju  which  sepa- 
rated  the  roora  into  two  compart  nents.  Wisps 
of  straw  and  ears  of  b.irley  dropped  down  through 
the  rotten  rafters  and  gaping  boards  that  raade 
the  floor  of  the  granary  above. 

These  different  objects  and  the  persons  in  the 
cottage,  who  coraposeil  the  only  surviving  merabors 
of  the  fishermau's  fUmlly,   were   strangely  and 


wildly  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire  and  by  the 
still  brighter  dare  of  a  resin  torch  stuck  into  a 
block  of  wood  in  the  chimney  corner.  The  red 
and  yellow  light  plaved  füll  on  the  weird  face  of 
the  old  man  as  he  lay  opposite  to  it,  and  glanced 
fitfully  on  the  figures  of  Rose,  Gabriel,  and  tho 
two  children ;  the  great  gloomy  shadows  rose  and 
feil,  and  grew  and  lessened  in  bulk  about  the  walls 
like  visions  of  darkness,  animated  by  a  superna- 
tural spectre  life,  while  the  dense  obscurity  out* 
side  spreading  before  the  curtainless  window 
seemed  as  a  wall  of  solid  darkness  that  had  closed 
in  for  ever  around  the  fisherman's  house.  The 
night-scene  within  the  cottage  was  almost  as  wild 
and  as  dreary  to  look  upon  as  the  night  scend 
without. 

For  a  long  limethe  dilFerent  persons  in  the  room 
sat  together  without  speaking,  even  without  look- 
ing  at  each  other.  At  last,  the  girl  turned  and 
whispered  soiucthing  into  Gabriers  ear. 

**Rose,  what  were  you  saying  to  Gabriel?" 
asked  the  child  opposite,  seizing  the  first  oppor- 
tunity  of  breaking  the  desolate  silence— doubly 
desolate  at  her  age — which  was  preserved  by  aU 
around  her. 

**  I  was  telling  liira,"  answered  Rose  simply, 
*'  that  it  was  time  to  change  the  bandages  on  hi3 
arm ;  and  I  said  also  to  him,  what  I  have  often 
Said  before,  that  he  must  never  play  at  that  ter« 
rible  game  of  the  Soide  again." 

The  old  man  had  been  looking  intentlv  at  RosQ 
and  his  grandchild  as  they  spoke.  His  harsli, 
hoUow  voice  mingled  with  the  last  soft  tones  of 
the  young  girl,  repeating  over  and  over  again  the 
same  terrible  words,  **  Drowned !  drowned  1  Son 
and  grandson,  both  drowned!  both  drewned!" 

'*Hush!  grandfather,"  Said  Gabriel,  "wemust 
not  lose  all  hope  for  them  yet.  God  and  tho 
Blessed  Virgin  protect  them!"  He  looked  at 
the  little  delf  image,  and  crossed  himself;  the 
others  imitated  him,  except  the  old  man.  He 
still  tossed  his  hands  over  the  coverlid,  and  still 
repeated,  **  Drowned  !  drowned  !" 

**  0  tliat  accursed  Soule  /"  groaned  the  young 
man.  '*  But  for  this  wound  I  should  have  been 
with  my  father.  The  poor  boy*s  life  might,  at 
least,  have  been  saved ;  for  we  should  theo  have 
left  hira  here." 

**  Silence !"  exclaimed  the  harsh  voice  from  the 
bed.  "  The  wail  of  dyiug  raen  rises  louder  than 
the  loud  sea ;  the  deviTs  psalm-singing  roars 
higher  than  the  roaring  wind!  Be  silent,  and 
listen  !  Francois  drowned  1  Pierre  drowned ! 
Hark!  hark!*^ 

A  terrific  blast  of  wind  burst  over  the  house,  as 
he  spoke,  shaking  it  to  its  ceutre,  ovcrpowering 
all  other  sounds,  even  to  the  deafening  crash  of 
the  waves.  The  slumbering  child  awoke,  and  ut- 
tered  a  scream  of  fear.  Rose,  who  had  beea 
kneeling  before  her  lover.  biuding  the  fresh  ban- 
d  iges  on  his  wounded  arm,  paused  in  her  occupa- 
tion,  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Gabriel  looked 
towards  the  window;  his  experience  told  him 
what  must  be  the  hurricane  fury  of  that  blast  of 
wind  out  at  sea,  and  he  sighed  bitterly  as  he  mur- 
mured  to  himself,  *'  God  help  them  both — man*a 
help  will  be  as  nothing  to  them  now  !** 

*'  G*briel  !**  cried  the  voice  from  the  bed  in  al- 
tered tones,  very  faint  and  trembling. 

He  did  not  hear,  or  seem  to  attend  to  the  old 
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man.  He  was  trying  to  sootbe  and  encourage 
the  trembling  girl  at  hij*  feet.  **  Don*t  be  fright- 
ened,  love,"  he  said,  kissing  her  very  gcntly  and 
tenderly  on  the  forehead.  "  You  are  as  safe  here 
BS  anywbere.  Was  I  not  right  in  eaying  that  it 
¥rouId  be  inadneBS  to  attempt  taking  you  back  to 
the  farni-house  this  evening  ?  Yon  can  sleep  in 
that  room,  Rose,  when  you  are  tired — you  can 
riecp  with  the  two  girK" 

*'  Gabriel,  brother  Gabriel  !**  cried  one  of  the 
children.     **  0,  look  at  grandfather !" 

Gabriel  ran  to  the  bedside.  The  old  man  bad 
raised  himseU  into  a  sitting  pofiition;  his  eyes 
were  dilated,  his  whole  face  rigid  with  terror,  his 
hands  were  stretched  out  convulsively  towards  his 
grandson.  **  The  White  Women  I"  he  screaraed. 
•*The  White  Women  ;  the  gi  nve-diggcrs  of  the 
drowned  are  out  on  the  sea!"  The  children, 
"with  cries  of  terror,  flung  themselTes  into  Rose's 
armt>;  eren  Gabriel  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
horror,  and  started  back  from  the  bedside.  Still 
the  old  man  reiterated,  **The  White  Women! 
The  White  Women!  Open  the  door,  Gabriel! 
look  out  westward,  where  the  ebb  tide  bas  left 
the  sand  dry.  YouMl  see  thera  bright  as  light- 
ning  ia  the  darkness,  mighty  as  the  angels  in 
Btature,  sweeping  like  the  ^ind  over  the  sea,  in 
their  long  white  garments,  with  their  white  hair 
traiing  far  behind  them!  Open  the  door,  Ga- 
briel !  YouMl  See  them  stop  and  hover  over  the 
place  where  your  father  and  your  brother  have 
been  drowned;  youMl  see  them  come  on  tili  they 
reach  the  sand ;  youMl  see  them  dig  in  it  with 
their  naked  feet,  and  beckon  awfuUy  to  the 
raging  sea  to  give  up  its  dead.  Open  the  door, 
Gabriel— or  though  it  should  be  the  death  of  me, 
I  will  get  up  and  open  it  myself !'' 

GabrieVs  face  whitened  even  to  his  lips,  but  be 
made  a  sign  that  he  would  obey.  It  required  the 
«xertion  of  bis  whole  strength  to  keep  the  door 
open  against  the  wind,  while  he  looked  out. 

••  Do  you  see  them,  grandson  Gabriel  ?  Speak 
the  truth,  and  teil  me  if  you  see  them,'*  cried  the 
old  man. 

**  I  see  nothing  but  darkness — pitcb  darkness,** 
answered  Gabriel,  letting  the  door  dose  again. 

**Ah!  woe!  woe!"  groaned  his  grandfather. 
einking  back  exhausted  on  the  pillow.  "  Dark- 
ness to  you;  but  bright  as  lightning  to  the  eyes 
that  are  allowed  to  see  them.  Drowned  !  drown- 
ed! Pray  for  their  souls,  Gabriel — /  see  the 
White  Women  even  where  I  lie,  and  dare  not 
pray  for  them.  Son  and  grandson  drowned! 
both  drowned !" 

The  young  man  went  back  to  Kose  and  the 
children.  **  Grandfather  is  very  ill  to-night,"  he 
whispered,  **  You  had  better  all  go  into  the  bed- 
room,  and  leave  me  alone  to  watch  by  him. 

They  roee  as  he  spoke,  crossed  themselves  be- 
fore  the  Image  of  the  Virgin,  kissed  him  one  by 
one,  and  without  uttering  a  word,  softly  entered 
the  little  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition. 
Gabriel  looked  at  his  grandfather,  and  saw  that 
he  lay  quiet  now,  with  his  eyes  closed  as  if  he 
were  already  dropping  aslcep.  The  young  mau 
then  heaped  some  fresh  logs  on  the  iire,  and  sat 
down  by  it  to  watch  tili  morning.  Very  dreary 
was  the  moaning  of  the  night-storm ;  but  it  wa.« 
not  more  dreary  than  the  though ts  which  now 
occupied  bim  in  his  soUtude— though  ts  darkened 


and  distorted  by  the  terrible  superstitions  of  his 
country  and  his  race.  Ever  since  the  period  of 
his  mother's  death  he  had  been  opprefsed  by  ihe 
conviction  that  some  curse  hung  over  the  fanjily. 
At  first  they  had  been  prosperous,  they  had  got 
money,  a  little  legacy  had  been  left  them.  But 
this  good  fortune  had  availed  only  for  a  time; 
disafiter  on  disastcr  strangely  and  suddeiily  suc- 
ceeded.  Losses,  miFfortunes.  poverty,  wani  itself 
had  ovcrwhelmed  them ;  his  father's  temper  had 
become  so  soured,  that  the  oldest  friends  of 
Fran^ois  Sarzcau  declared  he  was  cbnnged 
beyond  recognilion.  And  now,  all  this  past  m»- 
fortune — the  steady,  withering,  household  bligbt 
of  many  years — had  ended  in  the  last  warst 
misery  of  all — in  death.  The  fate  of  I'is  father 
and  his  brother  adroitted  no  longer  of  a  doubt — 
he  knew  it,  as  he  listened  to  the  storm,  bb  he  re^ 
flected  on  his  grandfather's  words,  as  he  called  to 
mind  hi?  own  experience  of  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
And  this  double  bereavement  had  fallen  on  him 
just  as  the  time  was  approaching  for  his  marriage 
with  Rose ;  just  when  misfortune  was  mo&t  omin- 
ous  of  evil,  just  when  it  was  hardest  to  bear ! — 
Forebodinps  which  he  dared  not  realize  began 
now  to  mingle  with  the  bittemess  of  his  gne£| 
whenever  his  thouchts  wandered  from  the  pres- 
ent  to  the  future ;  and  as  he  sat  by  the  lonely 
fireside,  murmuring  from  time  to  time  the  Churdi 
prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  he  alnio9t  in- 
voluiitarily  mingied  with  it  another  prayer, 
expressed  only  in  his  own  simple  words,  for  the 
safety  of  the  liring — for  the  young  girl  whos« 
love  was  his  sole  earthly  treasure  ;  for  the  motb* 
erless  children  who  must  now  look  for  protection 
to  him  alone. 

Ho  had  sat  by  the  hearth  a  long,  long  üme, 
absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  not  once  looking  round 
towards  the  bed,  when  he  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing  the  sound  of  his  grandfather*s  Toice  once 
more.  **  Gabriel,"  whispered  the  old  man, 
trembling,  and  shrinking  as  he  spoke.  **  Gabriel 
do  you  hear  a  dripping  of  water — now  slow,  now 
quick  again — on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  my  bedf 

**  I  hear  nothine,  grandfather,  but  the  crack- 
ling  of  the  fire,  and  the  roaring  of  the  storm  out- 
side." 

**  Drip,  drip,  drip!  Faster  and  faster ;  plainer 
and  plainer.  Take  the  torch,  Gabriel ;  look  down 
on  the  floor — look  with  all  your  eyea.  Is  the 
place  wet  there?  Is  it  God's  rain  that  is  drop- 
ping tbrough  the  roof  ?" 

Gabriel  took  the  torch  with  trembling  fingera, 
and  knelt  down  on  the  floor  to  exaroine  it  closely. 
He  Started  back  from  the  place,  as  he  saw  that 
it  was  quite  dry — the  torch  dropped  upon  the 
hearth — he  feil  on  his  knees  before  the  sutue  of 
the  Virgin  and  hid  his  face. 

**  Is  the  floor  wet  ?  Answer  roe,  I  command 
you! — Is  the  floor  wet?**— asked  the  old  man 
quickly  and  breathlessly.  Gabriel  rose,  went 
back  to  the  bed:$ide,  and  whispered  to  him  that 
no  drop  of  rain  had  falten  inside  the  cottage. — 
As  he  spoke  the  words,  he  saw  a  change  pass 
over  his  grandfather's  face — the  sharp  features 
scemed  to  wither  up  on  a  sudden  ;  the  eager  ex- 
pression  to  grow  vacant  and  death-like  in  an  in- 
stant. The  voice  too  faltered  ;  it  was  harsh  and 
queruloua  no  more ;  its  tones  bccame  strangely 
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8of^  slow,  aud  solemn,  when  the  old  man  spoke 
again. 

*'  I  hear  it  still»"  be  said,  "drip !  drip  !  faster 
and  plainer  thaa  ever.  That  ghostly  dropping  of 
irater  is  the  last  and  the  surest  of  the  fatal  signs 
irbich  have  told  o/  your  father's  and  your  broth- 
er'a  deaths  tö-night,  and  I  know  fi'om  the  place 
"where  I  hear  it — the  foot  of  the  bed  I  lie  on — 
tbat  it  13  a  warning  to  me  of  ray  own  approaching 
end.  I  am  calied  where  my  son  and  my  grand- 
son  have  gone  before  me :  my  weary  tiuie  in  tbis 
World  is  over  at  last.  Dou't  let  Rose  and  the 
children  come  in  here,  if  they  should  awake — 
they  are  to  young  too  look  at  death." 

GabrieVs  blood  curdled,  when  he  heard  these 
wordä — when  he  touched  bis  grandfather's  band, 
and  feit  tho  chill  tliat  it  Struck  to  bis  own — when 
he  lidtened  to  the  ra^ing  wind,  and  knew  tbat  all 
hclp  was  miles  ai  d  miles  away  from  the  cottage. 
Still,  in  spite  of  ihe  storm,  tiie  darkness,  and  the 
distance,  be  thougbt  not  for  a  moment  of  neg- 
leciing  the  duty  that  had  been  taught  bim  from 
bis  cbildbood — the  duty  of  summoning  the  Priest 
to  the  bedside  of  the  dying.  **  1  raust  call  Rose," 
he  Said,  "  to  watch  by  you  wbile  I  am  away.*' 

**  Stop !"  eried  the  old  man,  **  stop,  Gabriel,  I 
implore,  I  coraniand  you  not  to  leave  me !" 

*•  The  priest,  grandfather — your  contession — '* 

'*  It  must  be  made  to  you.  In  this  darkness 
and  tbis  burricane  no  man  can  keep  the  path 
across  the  beatb.  Gabriel!  I  am  dying — I 
should  be  dead  before  you  got  back.  Gabriel ! 
for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  stop  here  with 
me  tili  I  die — my  tiine  is  short — I  have  a  terrible 
secret  tnat  I  must  teil  tosomebody  before  I  draw 
my  last  breath  I  Your  ear  to  my  mouth  I — 
quick!  quick!" 

As  be  spoke  the  last  words,  a  slight  noise  was 
audible  on  the  other  side  of  the  partition,  the 
door  half  opened ;  and  Rose  appeared  at  it,  look- 
ing  affrigbtedly  into  the  room.  The  vigilant  eyes 
of  the  old  man — suspicious  even  in  death— caught 
Bight  of  her  directly.  **  Go  back !"  he  exclaimed 
iaintly,  before  she  could  utter  a  word,  *'  go  back 
— pu:jh  her  back,  Gabriel,  and  nail  down  the 
latch  in  the  door,  if  she  won't  shut  it  of  berself!" 

**DearRose!  go  in  again,"  implorcd  Gabriel. 
"  Go  in  and  keop  the  children  from  disturbing 
US.  You  will  only  make  bim  worse — you  can  be 
ofno  use  here!" 

She  obeyed  without  speaking,  and  shut  the 
door  again.  While  the  old  man  clutched  bim  by 
the  arm,  and  repeated,  "Quick!  quick! — your 
ear  dose  to  my  mouth,"  Gabriel  heard  her  say  to 
the  children  (who  were  both  awake).  **Let  us 
pray  for  grandfather."  And  as  he  knelt  down 
by  the  bedside,  there  stole  on  bis  ear  the  sweet, 
childish  tones  of  bis  little  sisters  and  the  soft, 
Bubdued  voice  of  the  young  giri  who  was  teach- 
ing  them  the  prayer,  mingling  divinely  with  the 
solemn  wailing  of  wind  and  sea ;  rising  in  a  still 
and  awfui  purity  over  the  boarse,  gasping  whis- 
pers  of  the  dying  man. 

*^I  took  an  oath  not  to  teil  it,  Gabriel —lean 
down  closurl  Vm  weak,  aud  they  mustn't  hear 
a  Word  in  that  room — I  took  an  oath  not  to  teil 
it;  but  death  is  a  Warrant  to  all  men for  breaking 
such  an  oath  as  that.  Listen ;  don't  lose  a  word 
Vm  saying  !  Don*t  look  away  into  the  room  : 
tbe  stüio  of  blood-guilt  bas  defiled  it  for  ever  !— 


HushI  Hush !  Hush!  Let  me  speak.  Now^ 
your  father's  dead,  I  can't  carry  the  borrid  secret 
with  me  into  the  grave.  Just  remeraber,  Gabriel 
— try  if  you  can't  remember  the  tirae  before  I 
was  bed-ridden — ten  years  ago  and  niore — it  wa« 
about  six  weeks,  you  know,  before  your  motber's 
death  ;  you  can  remember  it  by  tbat.  You  and 
all  the  children  were  in  that  room  with  your 
mother;  you  were  all  asleep,  I  think;  it  waa 
night,  not  very  late — only  nine  o^clock.  Your 
father  and  I  were  Standing  at  the  door,  looking^ 
out  at  fbe  beatb  in  the  moonlight.  He  was  so 
poor  at  that  time,  he  had  been  obliged  to  seil  bis 
own  boat,  and  none  of  the  neighbours  would  take 
bim  out  fishing  with  them — your  father  wasn't 
liked  by  any  of  the  neighbours.  Well ;  we  saw 
a  strauger  coming  towards  us;  a  very  young 
man,  with  a  knapsack  on  bis  back.  Ue  looked 
like  a  gentleman,  though  be  was  but  poorlj 
dresscd.  De  came  up,  and  told  us  he  was  dead 
tired,  and  didn't  think  he  could  reach  the  town 
that  night,  and  asked  if  we  would  give  bim  sbel- 
ter  tili  morning.  And  your  father  said  yes,  if  be 
would  make  no  noise,  because  the  wife  was  111 
and  the  children  were  asleep.  So  he  said  all 
he  wanted  was  to  go  to  sleep  before  the  fire» 
We  had  nothinj?  to  give  bim,  but  black  bread. 
He  had  better  food  with  bim  than  that,  and  undid 
bis  knapsack  to  get  at  it— and — and — Gabriel! 
Fm  sinking— drink!  sometbing  to  drink— rm 
parched  with  thirst !" 

Silent  and  deadly  pale,  Gabriel  poured  some  of^ 
the  eider  from  the  pitcher  on  the  table  into  a 
drinking  cup,  and  gave  it  to  the  old  man.  Slight 
as  the  stimulant  was,  its  effect  on  bim  was  al- 
most  instantaneous.  His  dull  eyes  brigbtened  a 
little,  and  be  weut  on  in  the  same  wbispering 
tones  as  before. 

**  He  pulled  the  food  out  of  his  knapsack  rather 
in  a  hurry,  so  that  some  of  the  other  small  tbingt 
in  it  feil  on  the  flnor.  Among  these  was  a  pock- 
et-book,  which  your  father  picked  up  and  gava 
bim  back ;  and  he  put  it  in  his  coat  pocket — 
there  was  a  tear  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  book, 
and  tbrough  the  hole  some  bank  notcs  bulged 
out.  I  saw  them,  and  so  did  your  father  (dou*t 
move  away,  Gabriel ;  keep  close,  there's  nothine 
in  me  to  shrink  from).  Well,  be  shared  bis  food, 
like  an  honest  fellow,  with  us;  and  then  put  bis 
band  in  bis  pocket,  and  gave  rae  four  or  five 
livres,  and  then  lay  down  before  the  fire  to  go  to 
sieep.  As  he  shut  his  eyes,  your  father  looked 
at  me  in  a  way  I  didn't  like.  He*d  been  behaving 
very  bitterly  and  desperatcly  towards  us  for  some 
tirae  past ;  being  soured  about  poverty,  and  your 
mothcr's  iilness,  and  the  constant  crying  out  of 
you  children  for  more  to  eat.  So  when  be  told 
me  to  go  and  buy  some  wood,  some  bread,  and 
some  wine  with  the  money  I  had  got,  I  didn^t- 
like,  somehow,  to  leave  bim  alone  with  the 
stranger;  and  so  made  excuses,  saying  (which 
was  true)  that  it  was  too  late  to  buy  tbiiigs  in  the 
village  that  night.  But  he  told  me  in  a  rage  to 
go  and  do  as  be  bid  me,  and  knock  the  people 
up  ifthe  shop  was  shut.  So  I  wen t  out,  being 
dreadfully  afraid  of  your  father — as  indeed  we  all 
were  at  that  time — but  I  couldnH  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  far  from  the  house :  I  was  afraid  of 
sometbing  bappening,  though  I  didn^t  dare  to 
think  wbat.    X  don*t  know  how  it  was;  buti 
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eto]e  back  in  about  ten  minutes  on  tip-toe,  to  the 
cottage ;  and  looked  in  at  the  window  ;  and  saw 
— Ol  God  forgive  himi  0,  God  forgive  me! — I 
«aw — I— more  to  drink,  Gabriel !  I  can't  epeak 
»gain — more  to  drink  I" 

The  voicea  in  the  next  room  had  ceased  ;  but 
in  the  minute  of  silence  which  now  ensued, Gabriel 
heard  his  siäters  kissing  Rose,  and  wisliing  her 
good  night.  They  wero  all  three  trying  to  go 
to  slecp  again. 

"  GubrieU  pray,  yourself,  and  teach  your  chil- 
dren  after  you  to  pray,  that  your  falher  raay  find 
forgiveness  where  he  ia  now  gone.  I  saw  hlm,  as 
plainly  as  I  now  see  you,  kneeling  with  his  knife 
in  one  band  over  the  sleeping  man.  He  was 
taking  the  little  bock  with  the  notes  in  it  out  of 
the  strangcr's  pocket.  Ue  got  the  book  into  his 
posscssion,  and  hold  it  quite  siill  in  his  Iiand  for 
an  instant,  thinking.  I  believe — oh,  no !  no  ! — 
I*m  aure,  he  was  repenting ;  Vm  eure  1)C  was 
going  to  put  tlie  book  back  ;  but  juKt  at  that  nio- 
ment  the  ßtranger  moved,  and  raised  oiie  of  his 
arms,  as  if  he  was  waking  up.  Then,  the  temp- 
tation  of  the  dcvil  grcw  too  streng  for  yourfather 
— I  saw  him  üft  the  band  with  the  knife  in  it — 
but  saw  nothing  more.  I  couldn't  look  in  at  the 
window — I  couldn't  move  away — I  couldn't  cry 
out;  I  gtood  with  my  back  turned  towards  the 
house,  shivering  all  over,  though  it  was  a  warm 
cummer-time,  and  hearing  no  cries,  no  noises  at 
all,  from  the  room  behind  rae.  I  was  too  fright- 
ened  to  know  how  long  it  was  before  the  opening 
of  the  cottage  door  mado  rae  turn  round ;  but 
when  I  did,  I  saw  your  father  standing  before  me 
in  the  yellow  moonlight,  carrying  in  his  arms  the 
bleeding  body  of  the  poor  lad  who  had  shared  his 
food  with  US,  and  slept  on  our  hearth.  Hush ! 
hosh  I  Don't  groan  and  sob  that  way !  StiHe  it 
with  the  bed-clothes.  HushI  you'll  wake  them 
Sa  the  next  room  !" 

"Gabriel — Gabriel!**  exclaimed  a  voice  from 
l>ehind  the  partition.  **  What  haa  happened  ? 
Gabriel  I  Ict  me  come  out  and  be  with  you?" 

"NoI  no!**  cricd  tho  old  man,  collecting  the 
last  remains  of  his  strcngth  in  the  attempt  to 
•peak  above  the  wind,  which  was  ju^^t  then  howl- 
ing  at  the  loudest.  *'  Stay  where  you  are — don*t 
•peak — don*t  come  out,  I  command  you  I  Gabriel," 
(his  voice  dropped  to  a  faint  whi^pcr,)  *'  raiso  me 
up  in  bed — you  must  hear  the  whole  of  it,  now — 
raise  me  ;  Vm  clioking  so  that  I  can  hardly  speak. 
Keep  closc  and  listen — I  can't  say  much  more. 
Where  was  I  ? — Ah,  your  father !  He  tlireatened 
to  kill  me  if  I  didn't  swear  to  keep  it  secret ;  and 
in  terror  of  my  life  I  swore.  He  made  me  hclp 
him  to  carry  the  body — we  took  it  all  across  the 
heath — oh  I  horrible,  horrible,  under  the  bright 
moon — (lift;  me  higher,  Gabriel).  You  know  the 
great  »tones  yonder.  set  up  by  the  heathens ;  you 
know  the  hollow  place  under  the  stones  ihey  call 
*  The  Merchant's  Table  * — we  had  plenty  of  room 
to  lay  him  in  that.  and  hide  him  so ;  and  then  we 
ran  back  to  the  cottage.  I  never  dared  go  ncar 
ihe  place  afterwards  ;  no,  nor  your  father  either ! 
(Higher,  Gabriel  I  I'm  choking  again.)  We  burnt 
the  pocket-book  and  the  knapsack—never  knew 
his  name — we  kept  the  money  to  spend.  (YouVe 
not  lifting  me !  youVe  not  listening  close  enough  !) 
Your  father  said  it  was  a  legacy,  when  you  and 
jour  mother  asked  about  the  monej.    (Yoa  hart 


me,  you  shake  me  to  pieces,  Gabriel,  when  yoo 
sob  like  that.)  It  brought  a  curse  on  ua,  the 
money ;  th#  curse  has  drowned  your  falher  »nd 
your  brother ;  the  curse  is  killing  me ;  but  Vre 
confessed — teil  the  priest  I  confessed  before  I 
died.  Stop  her ;  stop  Rose  I  I  hear  her  getting 
up.  Take  his  bones  away  from  The  Merchant'» 
Table,  and  bury  them  for  the  love  of  God  ! — and 
teil  the  priest--(lift  me  higher:  lift  me  tili  Vm  on 
my  knees) — if  your  father  was  alivc,  he*d  murder 
me — but  teil  the  priest — because  of  my  guUty 
soul — to  pray — and  remember  The  Merchant's 
Table — to  bury,  and  to  pray — to  pray  always  for — " 

As  long  as  Rose  hcard  faintly  the  whispering  of 
the  old  man — though  no  word  that  he  said  reached 
her  ear— she  shrank  rom  opening  the  door  in  the 
partition.  But,  when  the  whispering  ßounds — 
which  territied  her  she  knew  not  how  or  why — 
first  faltcred,  then  ceased  altogether ;  when  she 
heard  the  sobs  that  followed  them  ;  and  when  her 
heart  told  her  who  was  weeping  in  the  next  room 
— then,  she  bcgan  to  be  influenced  by  a  ncw  feel- 
ing  wliich  was  stronger  than  the  strongest  fear, 
andsheopened  thedoorwithouthe&itating— almost 
without  trembüng. 

The  coverlid  was  drawn  up  over  the  old  man  ; 
Gabriel  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  with  his  face 
hidden.  When  ehe  spoke  to  him,  he  neither 
answered  nor  looked  at  her.  After  a  while  the 
sobs  that  shook  him  ceased ;  but  still  he  uever 
moved — cxcopt  once  when  »he  touched  him,  and 
then  he  shudilered—shuddcred  under  Aer  liandf 
She  called  in  his  little  sisters,  ond  they  spoke  to 
him,  and  still  he  uttcred  no  word  in  reply.  They 
wept.  One  by  one,  often  and  often,  they  entreated 
him  with  loving  words ;  but  the  Stupor  of  grief 
which  held  him  speechless  was  beyond  the  power 
of  human  tears,  ßtronger  even  than  the  strength 
of  human  love. 

It  was  ne^r  daybrcak,  and  the  storm  was  lulling 
— but  still  no  change  occurred  at  the  bedside. 
Once  or  twice,  as  Rose  knelt  near  Gabriel,  still 
vainly  endeavoriug  to  arouse  him  to  a  sense 
of  her  presence,  she  thought  she  heard  the  old 
man  brcathing  fecbly,  and  stretched  out  her  band 
towards  the  covorlid  ;  but  she  could  not  summon 
courage  to  touch  him  or  to  look  at  him.  This 
was  the  fir.-^t  timc  she  had  ever"been  prcsent  at 
a  deathbed  ;  the  stillness  in  the  room,  the  Stupor 
of  despair  that  had  seized  on  Gabriel,  so  horrified 
her,  that  she  was  almost  as  helpless  as  the  two 
children  by  her  side.  It  was  not  tili  the  dawn 
looked  in  at  the  cottage  window — so  coldly,  so 
drearily,  and  yet  so  rcassuringly — that  she  begaa 
to  recover  her  self-possession  at  alL  Then  she 
knew  that  her  best  resource  would  be  to  summon 
assistance  immediately  from  the  nearcst  house. 
While  she  was  trying  to  pcrsuade  the  i wo  children 
to  remain  alone  in  the  cottage  with  Gabriel,  dur- 
ing  her  temporary  absence,  she  was  starUed  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps  ouiside  the  door.  It  opened ; 
and  a  man  appeared  on  the  thresheld,  standing 
still  there  for  a  moment  in  the  dim  uncertaln  light. 
She  looked  closer — looked  intently  at  him.  It  was 
Franyois  Sarzeau  himself ! 

He  was  dripping  withwet;  but  his  face — alwajf 
pale  and  inflexible — seemed  tobe  but  little  altered 
in  expression  by  the  perils  through  which  he  mnst 
have  passed  during  the  night.  Young  Pierre  lay 
almost  insensible  in  his  arms.    In  tbe  astonish'* 
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meDtandfright  ofthe  first  momeut,  Rose  screamed 
BS  ehe  recognised  him. 

"There!  therel  there!"  he  seid,  peevishly, 
ftdTanciug  fttraight  to  tbe  hearth  with  bis  bürden, 
"don*t  make  a  noiae.  You  never  expected  to 
See  ua  alive  again,  I  dure  say.  Wc  gave  ourselves 
np  as  lost,  and  on]y  eacaped  after  all  by  a  roiracle.'* 
He  laid  the  boy  down  where  he  could  get  tbe  fuU 
warmtb  of  the  fire ;  and  then,  torning  round,  took 
a  wicker-covered  bettle  from  his  pocket,  and  aaid, 

•  *  If  it  hadnH  been  for  tbe  brandy  l "    Ho  stop- 

ped  suddenly — started — put  down  the  bettle  on 
the  bencb  near  bim — and  advanced  quickly  to  tbe 
bedside. 

Rose  looked  after  bim  as  be  went ;  and  saw 
Gabriel,  wbo  had  risen  when  tbe  door  was  opened, 
moving  back  from  the  bed  as  Franyoia  approacbed. 
The  young  man*s  face  seemed  to  have  been  sud- 
denly Struck  to  stone — its  blank  gbastly  whitencss 
was  aw/ul  to  look  at  Hemovedslowly  back  ward 
and  backward  tili  he  came  to  the  cottnge  wall — 
then  stood  quite  still,  staring  on  his  father  with 
wild  vacant  eyes,  moving  his  hands  to  and  fro 
befoie  him,  muttermg;  but  never  pronouncing 
one  audible  word. 

Fran9ois  did  not  appoar  to  notice  his  son  ;  be 
had  the  coverlid  of  the  bed  in  his  band.  "  Any- 
thing  the  matter  beref^  be  asked,  as  he  drew  it 
down. 

Still  Gabriel  could  not  speak.  Rose  saw  it,  and 
answered  for  him.  **  Gabriel  is  afraid  that  his 
poor  grandfather  is  dead,'^  she  whispered  ner- 
vously. 

**Dead!"  There  was  no  sorrow  in  tbe  tone, 
as  he  «choed  the  word.  **  Was  he  very  bad  in 
the  night  before  his  death  happened?  Did  he 
wander  in  his  mind?  He  has  been  rather  ligbt- 
headed  lately.'* 

*'  Ho  was  very  restless,  and  spoke  of  the 
ghostly  warnings  that  we  all  know  of :  he  said  he 
saw  and  heard  many  tbings  which  told  him  from 

theother  world  that  you  and  Pierre Gabriel!" 

she  screamed,  suddenly  Interrupting  herseif. 
**  Look  at  him !  Look  at  his  face !  Your  grand- 
father is  not  dead  1" 

At  that  raoment,  Fran^ois  was  raising  his 
ibther^s  head  to  look  closely  at  hhn.  A  faint 
spasm  had  indeed  paased  over  the  deathly  face ; 
the  lips  quivered,  the  jaw  dropped.  Fran^ois 
shuddered  a^  he  looked,  and  moved  away  hastily 
from  the  bed.  At  the  sarae  instant  Gabriel 
started  from  the  wall ;  his  expression  altcred,  his 
pale  cheeks  flushed  suddenly,  as  he  snatched  up 
the  wicker-cased  bettle,  and  poured  all  tbe  little 
brandy  that  was  \eft  in  it  down  his  grandfather's 
throat.  Tbe  effect  was  nearly  instantaueous ;  the 
sinking  vital  forces  rallied  desperatety.  The  old 
man's  eyes  opened  again,  wandered  round  the 
room,  then  fixed  themselves  intcntly  on  Fran^ois, 
as  he  stood  near  tbe  fire.  Trying  and  terrible 
as  his  Position  was  at  that  moment,  Gabriel  still 
retained  self-possession  enougb  to  whisper  a  few 
words  in  Rose's  ear.  **  Go  back  again  into  the 
bedroom,  and  take  the  children  with  you,"  he 
Said.  **  We  may  have  something  to  speak  about 
whic^i  you  had  better  not  hear." 

•*  Son  Gabriel,  your  grandfather  is  trembling 
all  over,"  said  Fran9ois.  **  If  he  is  dying  at  all, 
jie  is  dying  of  cold :  help  me  to  lift  him,  bed  and 
all,  to  the  hoarth/' 


**  No,  no  I  don*t  let  him  touch  me  I*  gasped  the 
old  man.  **  Don't  let  him  look  at  me  in  that  way ! 
Don't  let  him  come  near  me,  Gabriel  I  Is  it  bis 
gbost,  or  is  it  bimself  ? 

As  Gabriel  answered,  he  beard  a  knocking  at 
tbe  door.  His  father  opened  it ;  and  discloaed  to 
view  some  people  from  the  neighboriiig  fishing 
village,  wbo  had  come — more  out  of  curiosity 
than  sympathy — to  inquire  whether  Franyois  and 
the  boy,  Pierre,  bad  survived  the  night.  With- 
out  asking  any  one  to  enter,  the  fisherman  surlily 
and  sbortly  answered  the  various  questions  ad- 
dressed  to  him,  Standing  in  bis  own  doorway. 
Wbile  be  was  thus  engnged,  Gabriel  beard  bis 
grandfather  muttering  vacantly  to  hiinself— *'  Last 
night — how  about  last  night,  grandaon  ?  Wbat 
was  I  talking  about  last  night  Y  Did  I  say  your 
father  was  dro^ned  ?  Very  foolish  to  say  he  was 
drowned,  and  then  see  him  come  back  alive 
again  I  But  it  uasnH  that — Pm  so  weak  in  my 
head,  I  can'tremember!  Wbat  was  it,  Gabriel? 
Something  too  borrible  to  speak  of?  Is  that 
wbat  youVe  whispering  and  trembling  about?  I 
said  nothing  borrible.  A  crime?  Bloodshed? 
I  know  noihing  of  any  crime  or  bloodshed  her&— 
I  must  have  been  frightened  out  of  my  wits  to 
talk  in  that  way !  The  Merchant's  Table  ?  Only 
a  big  heap  of  old  stones  1  Wbat  with  the  storm, 
and  thinking  I  was  going  to  die,  and  being  afraid 
about  your  father,  I  must  have  been  light-headed. 
Don*t  give  another  thought  to  that  nonsense, 
Gabriel!  Pm  better  now.  We  shall  all  live  to 
laugh  at  poor  grandfather  for  talking  nonsense 
about  crime  and  bloodshed  in  his  slecp.  Ah ! 
poor  old  man — last  night — light-headed — fancies 
and  nonsense  of  an  old  man — why  don't  you 
laugh  at  it?  I*m  bugbing — so  light-headed — so 
lightl" 

He  stopped  suddenly.  A  loud  cry,  partly  of 
ierror  and  partly  of  pain,  escaped  him ;  the  look 
of  pining  anxicty  and  imbecile  cunning  which  had 
distorted  his  fice  while  he  had  been  speaking, 
faded  from  it  for  ever.  He  shivered  a  little — 
breathed  beavily  once  or  twice — then  bccame 
quite  still.  Had  he  died  with  a  falschood  on  bis 
lips? 

Gabriel  looked  around,  and  saw  that  tbe  cofc- 
tage-door  was  closed,  and  that  his  father  was  Stand- 
ing against  it.  How  long  be  had  occupied  that 
Position,  how  many  of  tbe  old  man's  last  words  be 
had  heard,  it  was  impossible  to  conjeeture,  but 
tbere  was  a  lowering  suspicion  in  his  harsh  face  as 
he  now  looked  away  from  the  corpse  to  his  son, 
which  made  Gabriel  shudder ;  and  the  first  ques- 
tion  that  he  asked,  on  once  moreapproaching  the 
bedside,  was  expressed  in  tones  which,  quiet  as 
they  were,  bad  a  fearful  meaning  in  them.  *'  Wbat 
did  your  grandfather  talk  about,  last  night  ?**  be 
asked. 

Gabriel  did  not  answer.  All  that  he  had  heard, 
all  that  he  had  seen,  all  the  misery  and  horror  that 
migbt  yet  be  to  come,  bad  stunned  his  niind.  Tbe 
unspeakable  dangers  of  bis  present  position  were 
too  tremendous  to  be  realised.  He  could  only 
feel  them  vaguely  as  yet  in  the  weary  torpor  that 
oppressed  bis  heart:  white  in  every  other  direc- 
tion  the  use  of  his  faculties,  physical  and  mental, 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  and  totally  abandoned 
him. 

*'  Ib  your  tongue  wounded,  son  Gabriel,  as  weU 
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ts  your  arm  ?"  his  fatber  went  on,  with  a  bitter 
laugh.  *'  I  come  back  to  you»  saved  by  a  rairacle; 
and  you  uever  speak  to  lue.  Wouid  you  ratber 
I  had  died  than  the  old  man  tbere  ?  He  can*t  hear 
you  now— why  HhoutdiiH  you  teil  me  wbat  non- 
sense be  was  talking  last  night? — You  won*t?  I 
say»  you  sball !"  (He  crossed  the  roora  and  put 
his  back  to  the  door.)  **  Before  eitber  of  us  leave 
tbifl  place,  you  shall  confess  it!  You  know  that 
my  duty  to  the  Church  bids  me  go  at  once,  and 
teil  the  priest  of  your  grandfatber's  death.  If  I 
leave  that  dutv  unfulfilled,  remember  it  is  through 
your  fault!  Von  keep  rae  here — for  here  I  stop 
tili  I  am  obeyed.  Do  you  hear  that,  idiot  l  Speak  I 
ßpeak  instantly,  or  you  shall  repent  it  to  the  day 
of  your  death !  I  ask  again — what  did  your  grand- 
father  say  to  you  wheu  he  was  wandering  in  bis 
mind,  last  night?" 

**  He  spoke  of  a  crime,  committed  by  another, 
and  guiltily  kept  secret  by  him,"  answered  Gab- 
riel slowly  and  sternly.  **  And  this  moroing  he 
denied  his  own  words  with  his  last  liring  breath. 
But  last  night,  if  he  spoke  the  truth — ** 

**Thetruth!"  echoed FranvoU.  "What truth P 
He  stopped,  his  eyes  feil,  then  turned  towards  the 
corpse.  For  a  few  minuteshe  stood  steadily  con- 
templating  it;  breathing  quick ly,  and drawing his 
hand  several  times  across  his  forehead.  Then  he 
faced  his  son  once  more.  In  that  short  interval 
he  had  become  in  outward  appearance  a  changed 
man ;  exprossion,  voice,  and  manner,  all  were  al- 
tered. **  Heaven  forgive  me  !"  he  said,  **  but  I 
coi\ld  almost  laugh  at  myself,  at  this  solemn  mo- 
ment,  for  having  spoken  and  acted  just  now  so 
much  like  a  fool.  Denied  his  words,  did  he  ?  Poor 
cid  man !  they  say  sense  often  comes  back  to  light- 
headed  people  just  before  death  ;  and  he  is  a  proof 
of  it  The  fact  is,  Gabriel,  my  own  wita  must 
have  been  a  little  shaken — and  no  wonder: — by 
what  I  went  through  last  night  and  what  I  have 
come  home  to  this  morning.  As  if  you,  or  any- 
body,  coutd  ever  realiy  give  serious  credit  to  the 
wandering  Speeches  of  a  dying  old  man  I  ( Where 
18  Rose?  Why  did  you  send  her  away  ?)  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  still  looking  a  little  startied,  and 
feeling  low  in  your  mind,  and  all  that— for  youVe 
had  a  trying  night  of  it :  tryingin  erery  way.  He 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  shaken  in  his  wita, 
lost  night,  between  fear«  about  hiratielf,  and  fears 
about  me.  (To  think  of  my  belnj?  angry  with  you, 
Gabriel,  for  being  a  little  alarmed — very  naturally 
— by  an  old  man^s  queer  fanciesi)  Come  out, 
Rose— K;ome  out  of  the  bedroom  whenever  you  are 
tired  of  it :  you  must  learn  sooner  or  later  to  look 
at  death  calmly.  Shake  hand^,  Gabriel ;  and  let 
US  make  it  up,  and  say  no  more  about  what  has 

fassed.  Youwon't?  Still  angry  with  me  for  what 
Said  to  you  jnst  now  ?  Ah  1  you'll  think  better 
about  it,  by  the  tirae  I  return.  Come  out,  Rose, 
weVe  no  secrets  here." 

*•  Where  are  you  going  to  ?"  asked  Gabriel,  as 
he  Raw  his  fatber  hastily  open  the  door. 

**  To  teil  the  priest  that  one  of  his  congregation 
iß  dead.  and  to  have  the  death  registered,"  an- 
swered Fran^ois.  **  These  are  my  duties,  and  must 
be  perforuied  before  I  take  my  rest." 

He  went  out  hurriedly,  as  he  said  these  words. 
Gabriel  almost  trembied  at  himself,  when  hefound 
that  he  breathed  more  freely,  that  he  feit  less  hor- 
nbly  oppressed  both  in  mind  and  body,  the  mo- 


ment  his  fatber's  back  was  turned.  Fearful  as 
thought  was  now,  it  was  still  a  change  for  the  bet- 
tcr  even  to  be  capable  of  thinking  at  alL  Was 
ihe  behaviour  of  his  fatber  compatible  with  inno- 
cence  ?  Could  the  old  man^s  confused  denial  of 
bis  own  words  in  the  morning  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  son,  be  set  for  one  instant  against  the  cir- 
cumstantlal  confession  that  he  had  niade  during 
the  night,  alone  with  his  grandson?  These  were 
the  terrible  questions  whicb  Gabriel  now  asked 
himself;  and  which  he  shrank  involuntarily  from 
answering.  And  yet,  that  doubt,  the  Solution  of 
which  would  one  way  or  the  other  irrevocably 
affect  the  whole  future  of  his  life,  must  sooner  or 
later  be  solved  at  any  hazard !  There  was  but  one 
way  of  setting  it  at  rest— to  go  instontly,  while  bis 
father  was  absent,  and  examine  the  hollow  place 
under  "The  Merchant's  Table."  If  his  ^nnd- 
father^s  confession  had  realiy  been  made  white  be 
was  in  possession  of  his  scnsea,  this  place  (which 
Gabriel  knew  to  be  covered  in  from  wind  and 
weather)  had  never  been  Tisited  since  the  com- 
mission  of  the  crime  by  the  porpetrator,  or  by  bis 
unwilling  accomplice :  though  time  had  destroyed 
all  besides,  the  hair  and  the  bones  of  the  victixn 
would  still  be  left  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth — if 
truth  had  indeed  been  spoken.  As  this  convio- 
tion  grew  on  bim,  the  young  man^s  cheek  paled  ; 
and  he  stopped  irresolute,  half  way  between  the 
hearth  and  the  door.  Then  he  looked  down  doubt> 
fully  at  the  corpse  on  the  bed ;  and  then  thcre 
came  upon  bim,  suddenly,  a  rcvulsion  of  feeling. 
A  wild  feverish  impatience  to  know  the  wont 
wiihout  another  instant  of  delay  posseäsed  him. 
Only  telling  Rose  that  he  should  be  back  soon, 
and  that  she  must  watch  by  the  dead  in  his  ab- 
sence,  he  left  the  cottage  at  once,  without  wait- 
ing  to  hear  her  reply,  even  without  looking  back 
as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

There  were  two  tracks  to  The  Merchant's  Table. 
One,  ths  longer  of  the  two,  by  the  coast  clifiFs ; 
the  other  across  the  heath.  But  this  latter  path 
was  also,  for  some  little  distance,  the  path  which 
led  to  the  vilUge  and  the  church.  He  wasafraidof 
attracting  his  fatber^s  attention  here,  so  he  took  the 
directionof  the  coast  At  onespot,  the  track  trend- 
edinland,  winding  round  some  of  the  many  Druid 
monuments  scattered  over  the  country.  This  place 
was  on  high  ground,  and  commanded  a  view,  at  no 
great  distance,  of  the  path  leading  to  the  village, 
just  where  it  branched  off  from  the  heathy  ridge 
i  which  ran  in  the  direction  of  The  Merchant's 
I  Table.  Here  Gabriel  descried  the  figure  of  a  man 
j  Standing  with  his  back  towards  the  coast  This 
I  figure  was  too  far  off  to  be  identified  with  absolute 
certainty ;  but  it  looked  like,  and  niight  well  be, 
Fran^ois  Sarzeau.  Whoever  he  was,  the  man  was 
evidently  uncertain  which  way  he  should  proceed. 
When  he  moved  forward  it  was  first  to  advaoce 
several  paces  towards  The  Merchants Table — then 
he  went  back  again  towards  the  distant  cottages 
and  the  church.  Twice  he  hesitated  thus :  the 
second  time  pausing  long  before  he  appeared 
finally  to  take  the  way  that  led  to  the  vilhige. — 
Leaving  the  po^t  of  Observation  among  the  stonea, 
at  which  he  had  instinctively  halted  for  some 
minutes  past,  Gabriel  now  proceeded  in  his  own 
path.  Could  this  man  realiy  be  his  father?  And 
if  it  were  so,  why  did  Fran^ois  Sarzeau  only  deter« 
mine  to  go  to  the  village  where  his  bosineas  laj, 
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after  having  twice  vaiiily  attempted  to  persevere  1 
in  taking  the  exactl y  opposite  direction  of  The 
Merchaiit^a  Table  ?  Diu  he  really  desire  to  go 
there  ?  Had  he  heard  the  name  mentioned,  when 
the  old  man  referred  to  it  in  his  dying  words  ? — 
And  had  he  failed  to  summon  couragc  enough  to 

make  all  8afe  by  removing ?    This  last  ques- 

tion  was  too  horrible  to  be  pureued :  Gabriel  sti- 
fled  it  affrightedly  in  his  own  heart,  as  he  wenton. 

He  reached  the  great  Druid  niouument,  without 
meeting  a  Hving  soul  on  his  way.  The  sun  was 
rising,  and  the  mighty  storra-clouds  of  the  night 
were  parting  asunder  wildly  over  the  whole  east- 
ward  horizon.  The  waves  still  leapt  and  foumed 
glorioosly ;  but  the  gale  had  sunk  to  a  keen,  fresh 
breeze.  As  Gabriel  looked  up,  and  saw  how 
brightly  the  promiae  of  a  lovely  day  was  written 
in  the  heavens,  he  trembled  aa  he  thought  of  the 
search  which  he  was  about  to  make.  The  sight 
ofthe  fair  fresh  sunrise  jarred  horribly  with  the 
suspicions  of  coramittcd  murder  that  were  rank- 
ling foully  in  his  heart.  But  he  knew  that  hi« 
errand  raust  be  performcd,  and  he  nervcd  himself 
to  go  through  with  it ;  for  he  dared  not  return  to 
the  cottage  until  the  mystery  had  been  cleared  up» 
at  onee  and  for  ever. 

The  Merchant*8  Table  was  formed  by  two  hugo 
Btones  resCing  horizontally  on  three  others.  In  the 
troubled  times  of  more  than  half  a  Century  ago, 
regulär  touriats  were  unknown  among  the  Druid 
monuments  of  Brittany;  and  the  entrance  to  the 
hoUow  place  under  the  stones — since  often  viaited 
by  strangors — was  at  this  time  neariy  choked  up 
by  bramblcs  and  weeds.  Gabriel's  first  look  at 
this  tangled  nook  of  briars,  convinced  him  that  the 
place  had  not  been  entered— perhaps  for  yeara — 
by  any  living  being.  Without  aliowing  himself  to 
besitate  (for  he  feit  that  the  slightest  delay  niight 
be  fatal  to  his  resolut ion>  he  paased  as  gently  as 
possible  through  the  brambles,  and  kuelt  down  at 
the  low,  duflky.  irregulär  entrance  of  the  hollow 
place  under  the  stones. 

His  heart  throbbed  violently,  his  breath  almost 
failed  him  ;  but  he  forced  himself  to  crawl  a  few 
feet  into  the  cavity,  and  then  groped  with  his  band 
on  the  groundahout  him.  He  louched  something ! 
Something  which  it  made  his  flesh  creep  to  han- 
dle ;  something  which  he  would  fain  have  drop- 
Sed,  but  which  he  grasped  tight  in  spite  of  himaelf. 
[e  drew  back  hito.  the  outer  air  and  sunshine. — 
Was  it  a  human  bone?  No!  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  his  own  morbid  terror — he  had  only  taken 
up  a  fragment  of  dried  wood  ! 

Fceling  shame  at  such  self-deception  as  this,  he 
was  about  to  throw  the  wood  froin  him  before  he 
re-entered  the  place,  when  anothcr  new  idea  oc- 
curred  to  him.  Though  it  was  diinly  lighted 
through  one  or  two  chiuks  of  the  stones,  the  far 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  cavity  was  still  too 
dusky  to  admit  of  perfect  examination  by  the  eye, 
even'ou  a  bright  sunshiny  morning.  Observmg 
this,  he  took  out  the  tinder  box  and  matches, 
which— like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district 
— he  always  can-ied  about  with  him  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  lighting  his  pipe,  determining  to  use  the 
piece  of  wood  as  a  torch  which  might  illuminate 
the  darkest  comer  of  the  place  when  he  next  en- 
tered it.  Fortunately,  the  wood  had  remaincd  so 
long,  and  had  been  proserved  so  dry,  in  its  shel- 
tered  poaition,  that  it  caught  Are  almost  as  easily 


as  a  piece  of  paper.  The  raoment  it  was  fairly 
a  flame,  Gabriel  went  into  the  cavity — peneirating 
at  once,  this  time,  to  its  farthest  extrcmity. 

He  rcniained  among  the  stones  long  enough  for 
the  wood  o  burn  down  ncarly  to  his  hand.  When 
he  came  out,  and  flung  the  buming  fragment 
from  him,  his  face  was  flushed  deeply,  his  eyes 
sparkled.  He  leapt  carelessly  on  to  the  heath, 
over  the  bushes  through  which  he  had  threaded 
his  way  so  warily  but  a  few  minutes  before,  ex- 
claiming,  **  I  may  marry  Rose  with  a  clear  con- 
science  now — ay,  I  am  the  son  of  as  honesta  man 
as  there  ia  in  Brittany  I"  He  had  closely  exam- 
ined  the  cavity  in  every  comer,  and  not  the 
slightest  sign  that  any  dead  body  had  ever  been 
laid  there  was  visible  in  the  hollow  place  ander 
The  Merchant*8  Table. 

(Tb  be  continited.) 


DER  FRUHLINGS-ABEND. 

TON    MALTHISON. 
THE  SPRING  EVENITfO. 

The  heavens  glow  with  rosy  hue 

Of  8ummer*s  sun  retuming, 
The  quivering  spray  is  hung  with  dew, 

Like  sparkJing  diamonds  buming. 

Light  dance  the  fountains  from  their  bed 
Where  rarest  flowers  are  growing ; 

Bright  shiucs  the  star  of  Eve,  where  red 
The  setting  sun  is  glowing. 

The  eafly  violet  scents  the  air 

In  erery  shady  alley ; 
And  flowers,  than  gems  more  bright  and  fair. 

Deck  all  the  laughing  Valley. 

And  Life  is  there — a  living  soul, 

That  binds  in  love  together 
Both  great  and  small — a  wondrous  whole— 

In  harmony  for  ever. 

God  speaks  the  word,  and  from  his  hand 

The  insect-myriads  flutter ; 
He  speaks ;  and,  lo !  at  his  command 

His  praise  new  planets  utter  I 


FOREST  GLEANINGS. 
No.  vin. 

"  A  few  leavc«  gaihered  by  ihc  waysidc." 
SOCIETY    IN   THE   BUSH. 

Fresh  arrivals — NHghborly  discumons—The 

Doetor's  story, 
"  TnB  spirit  of  sociability  scems  sadly  on  the 
decline  among  us,  since  our  little  village  has 
extendcd  ilself  into  a  füll  grown  town  ;"  was 
the  remark  of  a  cheerful,  bustüng  little  matron 
in  a  dark  brown  merino  dress  and  neatly 
quillcd  little  cap»  as  she  took  her  seat  in  fhe 
vacant  place  on  the  8ofa,  bcside  a  benev  ölen 
lady-like  person  habited  in  the  close,  sombre 
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dress  of  widowhood,  who  was  with  her  knit- 
ting-needles  shewing  some  new  pattcm  to  a 
fricnd. 

"Our  present  social  little  party  does  not 
quite  bear  you  out  in  the  assertion,  my  dear 
madam  ;"  ooscrvcd  a  fine-loüking  white- haired 
man,  whose  drcss  and  generiü  appearance 
declared  him  to  bolong  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion.  *»  Here,  at  least,  is  an  instance  of  kindly 
fceling  \n  iiiviting  a  prosy  old  man  like  nie,  to 
h'ßten  to  your  pleasant  convei-sation,  and  catch 
good  huinour  from  your  pleasant  looks.*' 

*'Our  fiicnd,  the  Doctor,  isalwaysthankful 
for  small  mcrcics,"  archly  whispored  a  lively, 
brown-eycd  girl,  peeping  mcri  ily  at  him,  be- 
neath  a  redundance  of  rieh,  dark  ringleta. 

The  doctor  shook  bis  cane  with  playful 
mcnace.— **  I  must  ask  you,  iny  dear  lady," 
Said  he,  addressing  tlie  furnier  Speaker,  "  what 
makes  you  reproaoh  us,  in  this  good,  charita- 
ble  town,  for  \yant  of  social>ih'ty  r 

**  1  have  noticed,  my  dear  sir,  now  for  some 
time  past,  that  when  strangers  come  among 
US  they  are  shown  none  of  tliose  hospitable 
attentions  that  used  to  welcome  the  newly- 
arrived  emigrants.  Instead  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitants  of  tlie  neighborhood  Coming  forward 
to  invite  them  to  their  houses,  as  used  to  be 
the  invariable  rule,  wo  all  draw  back,  eye  them 
with  distrust,  and,  in  fact,  trcat  them  as  if  they 
were  an  importation  of  o^^res  and  ogresses,  or 
what  is  worse— iraposters." 

**  I  am  afniid  there  is  some  truth  in  what 
you  say,"  observed  the  widow  lady,  lookitig 
up  thoughtfjlly  from  her  knitüng.  "I  have 
niyself  noticed  the  jealous  fceling  that  has  crept 
m  among  us.  I  remem))er  the  time,  when 
there  wero  but  few  of  us  in  this  place,  with 
what  delight  we  haüed  the  news  of  thearrival 
of  respectahle  scttlers,— each  family  secmed  to 
scramble  for  thechance  of  being  the  tirst  to 
Show  them  attention  and  alFord  them  every 
species  of  useful  information,  that  we  ima- 
gmed  miglit  bcnefit  them,  and  save  them 
trouble  and  expensc." 

"  1  can  speak  to  the  truth  of  that  from  my 
owü  experience,"  said  the  mistress  of  tlie 
house,  with  a  bright  and  grateful  smile ;  "  I 
know  I  was  your  guest  for  weeks,  whilo  our 
own  house  was  building." 

"  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasant  time  I 
ßpent  with  you." 

**  Nor  r,  my  dear  friend ;  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  ti.ne  to  me  and  my  family,  I  assure 
you." 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  smart  poople  who 
arrived  at  the  hotel  last  week  if"  said  the 
Doclor.  "  Of  cour.se,  ladies,  you  will  redeem 
the  character  of  friendliness  to  strangers,  and 
call  upon  them.** 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  enlargo  the  circle  of 
my  acquaintancc,"  said  one. 

"  These  new-comers  give  themselves  so 
many  airs,"  said  another. 

**  les,  indced — ^and  find  fault  with  ercry- 


thing  that  diffors  from  their  old  country  pre- 
judices,"  observed  a  third. 

"They  atfect  to  despise  as,  poor  Cana- 
dians,"  said  anative-bom  yourglady,  putting 
up  her  lips ;  "  for  my  part,  I  pity  them  for 
their  ignorance  and  uselessless.  (  was  quite 
am  used  with  the  awkwardness  of  a  young 
lady  who  was  staying  with  mamma  ;  she 
really  did  not  know  how  to  handle  a  broom. 
She  tried  to  sweep  the  carpet  after  dinner, 
but  I  was  obliged  to  take  it  out  of  her  band-* 

"  Well,  my  dear,  in  all  probahi  ity  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  attempted  such  work," 
Said  the  Doctor ;  "  servants  are  more  plenti- 
ful  at  home,  and  labour  chcaper.  Young 
ladies  never  have  occasion  to  sweep  their  own 
Hoors,  in  the  old  country ;  but  do  not  con- 
dcmn  her  as  useless  or  ignorant,  I  have  secn 
many  a  white  band  make  as  clean  a  hearth  or 
carpet,  as  you  Canadians." 

**  You  always  praise  the  British  ladies,  I 
observe,  Doctor." 

Ye8,my  dear — I  loveBritain,herinstitutions, 
her  people,  and  all  that  belongs  to  her ;  and  I 
like  to  encourage  a  British  feeling  among. my 
young  friends.  I  would  not  have  you  forget 
that  your  father  and  mother  are  Britons — and 
all  that  is  high,  and  noble,  and  honorab!e,  and 
useful,  in  your  education,  has  been  inculcated 
by  them.  I  rejoice  in  your  love  for  your 
native  soil ;  but  \\  hile  you  are  proud  of  being 
a  Canadian,  do  not  forget  you  are  a  British 
Cana<lian." 

The  fine  eyes  of  the  old  man  kindled  with 
more  than  usual  fire  as  ho  uttered  these 
words ;  mcantime,  the  discusjdon  of  the  im- 
portant  question  of  **  to  call,  or  not  to  call," 
was  p:oing  on  at  the  other  end  of  the  room." 

**  For  my  part,  l  am  too  old,  to  form  new 
fdendships,"  said  the  master  of  the  house, 
biittoning  bis  coat  tighter  about  him,  as  if  to 
suit  the  action  to  the  words — '*  there  are  no 
friends  like  old  friends." 

"  Truo,"  said  the  widow,  gently — ^but  old 
friends  will  drop  otf,  one  by  one,  in  the  coursa 
of  nature — and  if  we  do  not  supply  their 
places,  a  dreary  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
rind  ourselves  alone  in  the  world. 

"  When  true  hearu  are  wiihcr'd,  and  fond  one«  flown. 
Oh  I  who  would  iiihabit  ihi»  bleak  world  aloue  /" 

The  old  Doctor  nodded  an  affirmative.  He 
was  a  philanthropist — an  old  man  with  a 
young  heart ;  he  went  about  doing  good  and 
receiving  good ;  he  loved  good  people  wher- 
ever  and  whenever  he  met  with  them  ;  be 
loved  the  children  for  the  sake  of  the  parents ; 
bis  tastes  were  reßned ;  he  had  a  sound  head 
and  a  kind  hcart ;  no  wonder  he  was  a  wel- 
come guest  wherever  he  went 

"  I  am  goinj^,"  he  said,  **  to  set  you  all  a 
good  example,  and  leave  my  card  for  the  new 
coiners." 

"  And  be  a  sort  of  pioneer  to  the  rest  of 
US,"  said  the  widow.  **  I  tbink  I  shall  wait  for 
your  report,  Doctor." 
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"  Mamma,  I'H  go,  instead  of  you,"  said  the 
pretty  brünette,  laughing;  "and  then  I  shall 
get  the  first  peep  at  the  English  fashions.** 

"  For  my  part,  I  dislike  bcing  bored  about 
the  English  fashions,"  said  the  fair  Canadian  ; 
"  these  ladies  that  come  from  the  old  country 
talk  of  nothing  eise  for  years  after  they  come 
to  Canada,  forgetting  that  fashions  change  in 
time ;  and  then  they  despise  overything  that 
we  wear,  and  complain  that  our  Stores  pro- 
duce  nothing  fit  for  them,  forsooth." 

I  make  many  allowances  for  strangers  when 
they  first  come  out  to  the  colony,  things  are 
80  indifferent,  so  inferior  in  quality ;  there  is 
such  a  want  of  accommodation — everything 
is  on  such  a  makeshift  plan,  especially  in 
these  half-formed  provincial  towns— of  course, 
it  is  still  worse  in  tho  bush.  "The  most  con- 
tented  temper  in  the  world  can  hardly  relrain 
from  grumbling,*'  said  the  widow.  "  What  do 
you  think,  my  dear  ?"  added  she,  "addressing 
the  lady  who  had  hitherto  been  too  much  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  knitting-stitch, 
to  enter  much  Into  the  subject  in  discussion.'* 

**  Indeed,  I  am  of  your  opinion.  I  remem- 
ber  when  first  I  camo  to  this  country,  I  was 
dreadfully  discontented — nothing  pleased  me. 
I  was  perversely  determined  to  find  fault  with 
everything  and  everybody  ;  I  did  nothing  but 
cry  and  fret ;  I  torraentcd  every  one  about 
me,  with  my  ill-humour  and  constant  repin- 
ing;  and  worried  my  husband  to  take  me 
home  to  *the  old  country,*  though  I  well 
knew  we  could  not  live  there  as  w©  wished  to 
do.  *  Wait  a  while,  and  see  what  time  will 
do  for  you,*  my  husband  would  say;  you 
know  nothing  yet  of  the  trials  of  a  bush-set- 
tier's  wife." 

Now,  I  fancied  I  had  experienced  a  great 
deal  of  real  hardships;  my  log-honse  was 
small — I  had  no  second  parlour — I  could  pro- 
cure  no  change  of  diet — only  the  ©verlasting 
pork  and  potatoes ;  I  hated  pork  with  a  Jew- 
ish  hatred. 

I  had  so  offended  my  bush-maid,  the 
daughter  of  a  decent  settler  in  an  adjaccnt 
township,  that  she  had  lefl  me  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  wash,  to  fold  and  iron  my  linen 
myselC  My  yeast  had  tumed  sour,  and  I  had 
gpoilcd  the  last  modicum  of  flour  by  an  at- 
tempt  to  convert  it  into  bread ;  it  was  as  sour 
as  vinegar,  and  as  heavr  as  lead.  I  had 
made  an  attempt  at  manufacturing  soft  soap, 
but  that  also  was  a  woeful  failure — the  ley 
and  the  grease  would  not  combine.  One  per- 
son  told  me  it  wanted  more  ley  to  take  up  the 
grease ;  anöther,  that  it  had  not  grease  enough 
to  thicken  the  ley,  and  a  third,  that  it  wanted 
more  water.  I  tned  all  these  remedies,  but 
nothing  would  do ;  then  I  was  told  that  the 
ashes  were  bad,  and  would  not  make  soap  at 
all ;  so  I  abandoned  the  task  as  a  hopeless 
one.  I  then  tried  candle-making,  but  some- 
how  my  candlcs  generally  chose  to  stick  in  the 
moulds,  just  when  I  wanted  to  draw  them, 


which,  like  a  thriftless  housewife,  generally 
happened  at  the  eleventh  hour,  either  when  I 
had  bumed  out  my  last,  or  when  a  party  of . 
visitors  unexpectedly  arrived  to  pass  tho 
evening.  Now,  though  these  mishaps  had 
originated  in  my  want  of  skill  or  want  of 
managcraent,  I  laid  them  all  upon  the  abom- 
inablc  country,  and  considered  I  had  füll  right 
and  title  to  complain;  and  complain  I  did, 
from  morning  tili  night.  Mrs.  Caudle  was  a 
lamb  to  me. 

One  fine  aflemoon,  by  way  of  diverting  my 
ill-humour,  my  husband  and  my  sister-in  law 
(the  latter  had  preceded  us  in  the  settlement 
three  years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
our  neighbors,)  proposed  taking  me  to  pass 
the  aflemoon  with  a  young  married  lady  in 
our  neighborbood,  who  had  lately  been  con- 
fined.  The  Clearing  was  about  two  miles  from 
our  house;  the  way  lay  for  some  distance 
through  a  dense  pine  wood,  and  thick  cedar 
and  hemlock  swamp,  replete  with  fallen  trees 
and  mud-holes ;  the  path  was  merely  a  blazed 
one.  The  fineness  of  the  weather — it  was 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  rather  uncommon 
at  that  season  ;  the  snow  was  all  gone,  even 
in  the  forest,  tempted  me  to  consent  to  accom- 
pany  them. 

*•  My  sistcr-in-law  assured  me  I  needn't  be 
at  all  particular  about  my  dress,  but  being  a 
little  dcsirous  of  displaying  my  Old  Country- 
finery  and  my  own  gentility,  I  dressed  myself 
in  silk  and  lace,  thin  shoes  and  the  finest  thread 
stock ings — turning  a  deaf  ear  to  my  sißter-in- 
law's  remonstrances.  Of  course  I  soiled  my 
silk  pelisse  and  dress,  and  tore  my  fine  lace 
veil  and  pelerine  in  scrambling  along  wet  logs 
and  through  brushwood,  and  finally  lost  one 
of  my  shoes  in  a  mud  hole,  which  my  husband 
had  some  diflBculty  in  fishing  up  with  the  ivory 
crook  of  my  parasoL  As  to  my  stock  ings  they 
were  in  an  awfiil  condition  long  before  I  drop- 
ped  my  shoe.  The  worst  of  the  matter  was 
that  I  received  neither  consolation  norpity 
from  my  companions,  who  were  more  di^osed 
to  laugh  at  my  misfortunes  than  to  sympathise 
with  them.  I  would  have  cried  bat  was  too 
angry,  so  I  marched  on  in  sullen  silence  which 
I  thought  dignity.  We  found  the  husband  of 
the  lady  we  were  going  to  see  in  the  sugar- 
bush  with  a  raggcd  little  Patlandcr,  boiling 
down  sugar-maple  sap  Into  molasses.  He 
politely  olfered  us  fresh-drawn  sap  to  drink, 
which  I  declared  was  sickly,  mawkish  stnff ; 
my  companions  said  it  was  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing." 

Leaving  the  care  of  the  sugar-kettle  to  lit- 
tle Pat,  the  gentleman  escorted  us  to  the 
house  by  a  circuitous  path,  winding  among 
stump  log-heaps,  to  escape  certain  pools  of 
melted  snow  and  treacherous  swampy  spots. 
I  was  weary  and  out  of  hnmour,  but  obliged 
to  conceal  my  chagrin  as  well  as  I  could,  öa 
entering  the  small  log-room,  lighted  bj  one 
Window  of  soantj  dimensions.    There  was  « 
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stränge  mixture  of  rudencss  and  elcgance  in 
the  fumiture  and  general  aspcct  of  the  apart- 
ment,  which  you  know  is  ni)t  unusuallj  the 
case  in  the  houses  of  ncwly  coraeout  enii- 
grants,  where  articles  of  handsome  fumiture 
often  of  ornamental  rather  than  of  useful 
charactcr,  are  singularly  blendcd  with  rou^h, 
home-uiade  materials,  clunisily  manufactured, 
to  supply  the  place  of  indispensable  conveni- 
ences.  Against  the  rough,  unhewn  logs,  were 
suspended  fine  engravings.  An  elegant  sofa, 
besidc  a  rüde  deal-table,  which  was  concealed 
by  a  handsome  co?er,  richly-bound  books,  fit 
for  a  drawing-rooin  table,  were  an-anged  on 
unpainted,  pinc-wood  shelves ;  a  recess  bed, 
draped  with  tasteful  hangings,  was  partially 
hidden  by  a  curtain  of  green  baise,  above 
which  the  mossy  rafters  were  seen»  and  sraoke- 
dried  ßhinglcs  of  the  unceiled  roof.  I  have 
Seen  piano  and  harp  in  a  shanty  since  that 
day,  and  feit  no  surprise,  but  tbese  things 
were  new  to  me  in  those  daya. 

Our  hostess  was  busily  engaged  in  boiling 
sugar  whcn  we  entered,  in  a  large  three-legj^ed 
pot,  stirring  the  bubbling  syrup,  and  rocking 
a  wooden  cradle  from  time  to  time,  that  stood 
on  a  ehest  ncar  her,  in  which  lay  a  fine  sleep- 
ing  baby  of  six  weeks  o.d.  On  the  shclf  stood 
a  sugar-trough  and  large  tin  dish,  heaped  up 
with  the  crystalized  sugar  which  had  been 
boiled  down  the  day  before.  It  was  bright, 
rough,  and  sparkling,  like  raa^ses  of  fine  sugar- 
candy,  not  in  thick,  dark  cakes  as  I  had  seen 
it  before  Our  new  fiiend  welcomed  us cour- 
teously,  and  made  haste  to  get  tea  ready, 
which  consisled  of  real  brown  bread,  molasses 
as  sweet  as  honey  and  clear  as  wine,  and  tea 
and  new  milk;  butter,  there  was  none.  I 
really  am  ashanied  at  this  day  to  remember 
how  very  disagreeably  l  behaved.  I  made 
remarks  on  the  smallness  and  inconvenience 
of  the  housc,  though  my  own  was  really  not 
much  better,  l  pitied  our  hostess  instead  of 
envying  or  applauding  her  cheerful  contented 
temper.  I  did  nothing  but  complain  of  the 
country,  the  servant«?,  the  stumps,  the  log- 
houses,  the  mud-holes,  the  gloomy  forest ;  in 
Short,  everything  seemed  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance.  I  remember,  too,  my  ill-di^guised  mor- 
tification,  that  the  only  apology  for  a  looking- 
glass,  at  which  I  couid  arrange  my  hair,  ader 
taking  ofif  my  bonnet,  was  a  narrow  slip  of 
glass,  from  a  dressing-case,  belonging  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  which  was  scarcely 
Wide  enough  to  adrait  of  a  füll  reflection  of 
my  face.  Iwould  not  allow  that  my  feet  wore 
wet,  refusing  the  proffered  comfort  of  dry 
gtockings ;  the  consequence  was,  that  I  got  a 
severe  cold.  I  determined  not  to  be  amused, 
and  tried  to  convince  my  hostess  that  she 
must  be  very  miserable  under  such  disadvan- 
tageous  circumstances  as  she  was  placed  in, 
but  she  assured  me  that  such  was  not  the 
case. 

«*Thl8  sori  of  life,"  ihe  repUed,  «has  its 


charms,  if  only  for  the  wild  novelty  of  iL  I 
thir»k  I  enjoy  the  spirit  of  contrivance  that  it 
cails  forth,  as  much  as  Robinson  Crusoe  must 
have  done,  when  he  wasbuilding,  and  planning, 
and  endcavoring  to  supply  his  household  with 
necessary  convenienccs,  through  the  exerdsa 
of  his  own  ingenuity  ;  besides  we  are  always 
chcered  b}'  the  prospect  of  circumstances 
iinproving,  and  that  our  prcsent  discomforts 
are  only  tcmporary." 

Now  this  was  good  philosophy ;  but  as  ii 
did  not  harraonizc  with  my  froward  humoor, 
like  Joseph's  brethren,  I  only  hated  my  new 
acquaintance  the  more  for  her  dreams  of 
future  good,  and  for  not  choosing  to  be  as 
miserable  as  l  was,  myself,  especially  as  she 
was  not  half  so  comfortably  domiciled.  More- 
ovcr,  I  choose  to  think  that  she  pretended  to 
be  more  contented  with  her  lot  than  she  really 
was,  just  for  the  sake  of  being  thought  hkh« 
magnanimous  than  some  of  her  acquaintance. 
I  was  very  glad  when  our  visit  was  over ;  and 
suspecting  that  I  had  been  taken  to  see  a  good 
example,  I  provokingly  became  more  perversa 
than  ever. 

"  A  few  years  Initiation  into  the  privations 
and  trials  of  life  in  the  back  woods  did  more 
for  me,  however,  in  the  end,  than  either  pre- 
ccpt  or  example.  I  now  regard  mjsclf  as  a 
repular  bush-settler* s  wife  ;  most  of  ray  diffi- 
culiies  and  all  my  discontent  have  vanished. 
I  have  learncd  to  look  with  kindness  and 
sympathy  on  strangers  on  their  first  Coming 
out  to  this  country.  I  remember  what  I,  my- 
self feit,  and  how  I  behaved  during  the  firet 
year  of  my  noviciate.  I  can  never  forget  that 
I  was  once  a  stranger  in  a  stränge  land." 

"I  should  not  hesitate  about  calling  on 
strangers,"  said  one  of  our  party  ;  "but  sinca 
that  afifiiir  of  the  Dillon  a,  l  really  have  grown 
cautious.  We  were  all  so  deceived  in  that 
matter." 

"  Poor  Ihing,"  said  the  widow,  compassion- 
ately ;  "  she  was  so  very  young,  and  I  believe 
she  was  a  complete  victim  to  an  artful  man. 
They  say  she  had  no  idca  he  was  a  married 
man ;  there  have  been  many  instanccs  of  this 
kind  in  the  colony." 

"  1  was  very  much  annoyed  at  having  invi- 
ted  them  so  oflen  to  my  house ;  it  looked  as 
if  I  countenanced  such  irregularity,"  said  tht 
r)rmer  Speaker." 

**  There  were  many  deceived  besides  your- 
seif,  my  dear  madame." 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure,  that  was  a  consolation." 

**She  was  a  very  lovely  and  fasdnating 
young  woman,"  said  the  Doctor,  "and  I  b^ 
lieve  an  innocent  one.  At  all  events,  my  dear 
ma  Jam,  you  have  no  cause  to  repaoach  your> 
seif  fjr  kindness  and  courtesy  shewn  in  all 
singleness  of  heart.  I  remember  a  circum« 
stance  of  a  similar  nature  that  feil  under  my 
own  immediate  knowledge,  in  which  I  was 
deeply  interested." 

*'  I  hope  the  Doctor  is  going  to  teü  og  ont 
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of  bis  cntertaining  stories,"  whispered  one  of 
the  joung  ladies. 

*'  It  is  too  sad  a  one,  my  dear,  to  amuse 
you/"  replied  the  old  gentleman ;  "  it  may 
not  prove  wliolly  uninteresting  to  you,  but 
you  must  bear  with  my  prolix  way  of  telling 
It.  I  always  like  to  bcgin  at  the  beginning 
and  go  regularly  through  to  the  end." 

"fdo  not  like  your  stories  the  worse  for 
that,  dear  sir ;  becauso  we  arc  sure  to  learn 
Fomething  about  what  you  bave  seen,  and 
heard,  and  thought  of." 

*'  I  am  a  gleaner^  replied  the  Doctor,  "  and 
in  my  path  through  life  I  have  gathered  up 
things  both  new  and  old.  Among  the  chafF, 
no  doubt,  may  be  found  a  few  grains  worthy 
of  being  hoarded  up ;  but  to  my  tale  : — 

"  I  was  rambling  one  day  among  the  gravel 
hills,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cold-Creek,  with 
my  botanical  case,  for  the  collection  of  plants 
and  flowers,  that  I  might  chance  to  dLscovcr 
in  ray  walk.  My  way  had  been  for  some  time 
among  beautiful  rounded  knolls,  adorned  with 
groups  of  feathery  pine  and  silver  poplars,  the 
light  foliage  of  which  contrasted  charmingly 
with  the  dark  brancl^es  of  the  evergreens 
around  them;  bcneath  my  feet  the  ground 
was  curiously  carpeted  with  a  small  specics 
of  everlasting,  the  soft  and  silky  leaves  of 
which,  mixing  with  the  dark,  glossy  foliage  of 
that  pretty  little  evergrp-en  so  common  on  dry, 
gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  known  by  the  common 
nanies  of  winter-bean  and  Christmas-berry, 
formed  a  beautiful,  variegated  sort  of  natural 
embroidory ;  while  the  gentian,  with  its  Spikes 
of  dcep  blue  blossoms — the  lighter,  more  ele- 
gant fringed  genti.in  mingled  with  wavy 
branches  ofthat  graceful  blue  autumnal  aster 
that  you  see  in  such  perfection  on  piain  lands ; 
and  liere  and  there,  though  late  in  September* 
a  few  specimens^till  lingercd  of  the  gorgeous 
scarlet  euchroma,  or  painted  cup,  to  charm  my 
admiring  eyes." 

**The  Doctor  will  never  get  on  with  his 
story  if  he  stays  to  fill  his  botanical  case  with 
floral  specimens,"  softly  whispered  the  pretty 
brünette  to  her  neighbor. 

**  Ue  is  a  Walking  herbal,"  she  replied  in  the 
same  tone ;  **  but  not  a  word  or  we  shall  lose 
the  tale  and  vex  the  kind  old  gentleman." 

**  Climbingone  of  the  flowery  knolls  l  seated 
myself  beneath  the  shade  of  a  fine  black  oak, 
and  quietly  surveyed  the  pleasant  scene  before 
me.  Following  with  my  eye  the  course  of  the 
bright  rippling  stream,  I  watched  its  onward 
flow  between  mossy  banks  and  huge  boulders 
of  granite,  until  it  was  lost  for  a  while  in  a 
thicket  of  dark  evergreens,  silver  birches  and 
black  alders;  then  again  emcrging,  it  appeared 
in  a  less  attractive  form,  spreading  over  a  flat 
of  several  acres,  dammed  up  for  the  purpose  of 
tuming  a  saw-mill,  which  stood  there  a  blot,  to 
my  eye,  on  the  fair  landscape.  It  seemed  to 
preside  over  the  stagnant  waters  with  its  lit- 
teiing  enoumbrance  of  lumber,  piles  of  bärk 


and  rubbish,  as  the  head  quarters  for  the  spirit 
of  desolation  and  fever,  and  I  rejoiced  in  the 
apparent  dccay  and  silence  about  it,  thinking 
that  it  had  not  been  profitable,  and  that  a  few 
years  would  restore  to  this  lovely  scene  its 
own  quiet  tone  of  beauty,  and  sweep  frora  the 
spot  the  ruined  saw-mill,  which,  unlike  other 
ruins,  leaves  no  trace  of  former  beauty,  gives 
rise  to  no  feeling  of  intercst,  conveyes  no  con- 
necting  idea  of  former  days  of  grandeur  or 
power  in  the  possessor  of  the  soil.  But  ray 
speculations  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
careless  whistle  of  a  man  in  a  countryman's 
grey  coat,  who  tumed  into  the  mill,  and  in  fivo 
niinutes  time— clack,  clack,  went  the  whecls, 
and  clatter,  clatter,  ciatter,  went  board  after 
board  as  it  was  thrown  upon  the  vast  pile  of 
sawn  lumber  below. 

**  The  mill  had  only  ceased  working  while 
the  sawyer  was  taking  his  dinner,  and  in  my 
mind's  eye,  I  beheld  the  axe  of  the  lumberer 
remorsciy  chopping  down  the  noblest  of  the 
remaining  pines  and  oaks  that  still  adorned 
my  favorite  hills,  to  supply  food  for  the  teeth 
of  that  execrable  saw. 

**  Presently  1  heard  the  cheerful  tones  of  a 
female  voice  speaking  to  the  sawyer,  and  a 
decently  dressed  woman,  with  a  pitcher  in  her 
band,  and  a  small  Indian  basket  on  her  arm, 
appeared  from  behind  a  projecting  hcap  of 
tiiuber,  and  beut  her  Steps  towards  that  side 
whcre  the  creck,  no  longer  pent  up  by  the 
milldam,  dashed  rapidly  on  between  its  dcep 
water-worn  banks,  spreading  greenness  and 
fertility  around.  Just  below  the  bank  welled 
a  spring  of  pure  cold  water,  and  here  the 
woman  stooped^o  dip  her  pitcher,  and  to  col- 
lect fresh  water-cresses,  which  grew  in  abun- 
dance  at  the  spot. 

Being  very  thirsty  I  descended  from  my 
vantage  height,  aud  approaching  the  spring,  I 
begged  a  draught  of  water  from  the  woman, 
who,  presenting  me  the  pitcher,  apologized 
that  she  had  no  cup  to  offer  me  to  drink  from. 
The  clear  accent  of  my  native  country  fe'.l  not 
unpleasingly  on  my  ear,  and  a  beam  of  glad- 
ness  brightened  her  eyes  as  I  thanked  her  and 
claimed  her  as  a  country-woman.  Talk  as 
they  will  of  freemasonry  and  udd  fellowship, 
believe  me  there  is  no  sign,  so  irresistible  as  the 
acccnts  of  one's  native  county,  heard  in  a  far 
country — it  opens  the  narrowest  heart  and  the 
dosest  band  to  deeds  of  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. 

"  If  you  would  only  honor  me  sir,  said  my 
new  friend,  by  Walking  on  a  fewyards  furthep 
to  our  cottage,  you  can  rest  tili  che  heat  of  the 
day  be  over,  and  I  will  give  you  an  early  cup 
of  tea,  to  which  you  shall  be  kindly  welcome." 

"Iloved  that  phrase,  it  sounds  sohearty.  I 
was  not  in  the  humour  to  reject  the  hospitalitj 
of  the  invitation,  I  was  pleased  with  the  rea- 
pectful  yet  frank  manners  of  Sarah  Love,  fop 
so  I  found  she  was  called,  I  gladly  accompani* 
ed  her  along  the  winding  path  that  leads  to  % 
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pretty  framc  house,  which  with  ils  garden  en- 
closed  by  a  low  picket  fence,  had  been  con- 
cealed  from  any  view  by  the  groups  of  trecs 
that  screened  it  and  shut  out  the  prospect  of 
the  unsightly  sawmill  from  its  Windows.  The 
little  dweiling  had  more  of  a  tusteful  and  orna- 
mental look  about  it  than  most  of  the  buildings 
in  that  vicinity. 

"  *  You  have  a  nice  house  here,'  I  said. 

"  *  Yes  sir,  it  is  a  pretty  and  comfortable 

Elacc,  though  it  is  not  kept  as  it  used  to  be, 
ut  my  good  man  is  too  much  taken  up  with 
the  mill  to  attcnd  to  these  things ;  the^  mill 
and  the  farm  occupy  all  his  time.  Be  pleased 
sir  to  speak  low,  as  we  are  near  the  house,  lest 
the  soundofour  words  should  startle  her. — 
Have  you  a  sick  daugter  there,  said  T,  think- 
ing  that  hers  must  apply  to  somo  child  that 
was  ill.' 

**  *  No,  no,  sir,  no  child  of  mine,  yet  she  is 
almost  a  child  in  years.  It  is  my  poor  dear 
mistress  of  whom  I  speak.'  Then  suddenly 
pausing  she  said,  looking  eamestly  in  my  face. 

*  May  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ask  sir,  are  you  a 
medical  man  ?' 

"I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  She  clasped 
her  hands  and  said,  *'lhe  Lord  himself  be 
thanked !  for  it  is  His  goodness  that  hath  scnt 
you  hither.    Possibly  she  may  yet  be  saved.' 

"  I  wasnaturally  anxious  to  leam  something 
of  the  condition  of  my  patient  before  being  in- 
troduced  into  her  presence,  it  oflen  throws 
more  light  on  a  case,  than  all  the  sufiferers 
can  teil  you  of  their  own  Symptoms  :  the  real 
cause  is  frequently  withheld,  the  eflfect  only 
made  known." 

"From  the  short  narrative  of  Sarah  Love,  I 
Icamed  the  following  particulars; — *That 
her  mistress  had  eloped  from  school  with  a 
Captain  Frencb,  (I  shall  call  him)  to  whom  she 
was  married ;  she,  Sarah  Love,  being  one  of 
tho  witncsses  to  the  marriage ;  that  she  was 
an  orphan,  and  heiress  to  a  considerablc  West 
Indian  property,  her  patemal  grand>father  be- 
ine  trustee  and  guardian,  but  he  was  a  stem 
cid  man,  and  considered  he  did  his  duty  to  his 
grand  child  by  taking  care  of  her  property, 
and  sending  her  to  a  fiishionable  boarding 
sohool.  Ue  was  engrosscd  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness  in  London  and  seldom  saw  his  grand 
daughter,  he  evinced  little  love  for  her,  she 
shrunk  from  him  with  childish  dread.  She 
was  a  loving  young  thing,  and  her  beauty  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  many  who  dared  not 
approach  her,  but  Captain  French  found 
means  to  introduce  himself  and  gain  her  affcc- 
tions.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  pri- 
vately  and  to  accompany  him  to  Canada.  She 
dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  meeting  her 
grand-fethcr,  for  her  fortune  she  cared  little. 
she  though tit  wouldall  benght  at  last,  andit 
was  in  safe  hands. 

"  *  I  believe  it  was  her  beauty  the  Capt.  cared 
for  more  than  her  money,'  said  my  informer. 

*  Well  sir,  he  bröught  her  out  to  thia  coun- 


try,  he  had  his  reasons  doubtlef^s  but  tbcy 
wcre  confined  to  his  own  breast.  He  surround- 
ed  her  with  comforts,  for  he  possessed  mums 
to  do  so ;  he  bought  land  and  entered  into  the 
speculations  of  the  country — he  built  the  cot- 
tage  here  and  bought  the  mill,  in  which  she 
took  grcat  interest  My  husband  held  the 
farm  on  shares  with  him  and  I  did  the  work 
of  the  house.  I  was  much  attached  to  Mra. 
French  and  came  out  with  her  as  her  ^tten- 
dant,  she  made  a  companion  of  me  I  may  say. 

"  *  One  day  the  Captain  went  to  town  for 
Jetters  from  the  old  country  and  he  did  not 
retum  tili  the  next  day.  He  seemed  changed 
in  that  time,  my  poor  mistress  could  not  teil 
what  had  come  over  him. 

"  *  She  was  near  her  confinement,  her  hus- 
band told  her  that  his  afikirs  required  his  ab- 
sence  from  home,  and  he  must  retum  to 
England.  Shecould  not  accompany  him  on  ao- 
count  of  her  health.  He  took  a  tender  fare- 
well  of  her ;  it  seemed  almost  to  distract  him, 
leaving  her — but  he  did  go,  and  aller  some 
days  she  got  a  letter  from  New  York.  He 
told  her  that  he  had  deceived  her,  that  urged 
by  his  doting  passion  for  her  he  had  married 
her, — but  he  was  a  kusbnnd  and  a  fitther  at 
the  time,  though  united  to  one  he  did  not  love, 
Hc  blamed  himself— made  a  thousand  excuses, 
and  said  that  the  letter  that  had  so  distressed 
him  had  announced  the  arrival  of  his  injured 
wife  in  New  York,  on  her  way  to  join  him  in 
Canada.  To  spare  her  such  a  meeting  he  had 
tom  himself  from  her,  never  to  meet  again  on 
earth — for  well  he  knew  her  high  spirit  never 
would  admit  of  a  re-union  I  There  was  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  letter,  all  in  love  and  kind- 
ness,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  that  letter,  T  believe, 
sir,  signed  my  poor  mistress'  death  Warrant 
In  woe  and  sorrow  she  gave  birth  to  a  lovely 
boy — the  very  Image  of  his  cruel  father.  She 
reproaches  herseif  hourly  fbr  the  birth  of  the 
innocent  babe-^espair  seems  to  have  firozen 
her  heart  I  had  hoped  that  the  sight  of  the 
child  would  have  brought  her  back  to  herseif; 
but  she  only  wrings  her  hands  when  I  bring 
him  to  her,  and  prays  that  she  may  soon  die, 
and  the  Infant,  too.  But  there  is  no  sign  of 
death  in  his  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 
When  I  say  to  her,  *Dear  lady,  it  is  a  sin  to 
wish  for  the  death  of  your  habe-— the  habe  ihat 
God  has  given  to  you  to  comfort  your  heart,' 
she  says : — 

"  *  ärah,  he  is  a  boy ;  he  will  grow  to  be  a 
man,  and  may  wring  some  fond  trusting  heart, 
as  his  father  nas  done  mine.  May  God  pardoa 
him  for  the  deed.' 

**  *Sometimesshe  weeps,sometimesdiestngs, 
and  often  of  late  she  prays  in  secretfor  hours ; 
but  her  health  is  fast  failing.  She  says  she 
does  not  wish  to  live,  she  would  fain  be  at 
rest  from  all  her  troubles ;  her  heart  is  broken.* 
"  I  was  much  touched  by  the  sad  story  I  had 
hcard,  and  not  a  littie  interested  in  the  warm- 
hearted  narrator,   who   appeafed  devotecDy 
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attached  to  her  mistress.  She  was  none  of 
your  fair-weather  fiiends,  ono  who  would  not 
hedtate  to  abandon  anyone  whom  society  would 
of  course  condemn— confounding  misfortune 
with  guilt,  as  is  too  often  dono  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

"  Sarah  obserred  with  much  feeling,  *  the 
saddest  thing  to  me,  sir,  is  to  hear  my  poor 
lady  wish  for  the  death  of  her  child.  I  was  a 
mother  once,  and  my  boy  died,  a  fine  lad, 
since  I  came  to  Canada,  and  I  know  what  a 
mother^s  feelings  are.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  all 
the  same  whether  the  flower  be  cut  off  in  the 
bud  or  the  bloom ;  she  is  a  mother,  and,  not- 
withstanding  her  wild  words,  she  would  feel 
the  loss  of  her  little  one,  I  doubt  not,  as  bit- 
terly  as  I  did  mine.' 

"  We  now  approached  the  wicketthatopened 
upon  a  rustic  verandah.  In  a  garden  chair, 
sapported  by  pillows,  reclined  a  graceful  fe- 
male.  A  young  infant  lay  cradled  on  her 
breast  *It  has  awakened  during  my  ab- 
sence,'  whispered  my  conductress.  She  bade 
jne  keep  a  little  out  of  sight,  while  she  pre- 
pared  her  mistress  for  my  visit 

"  I  did  so,  but  not  so  iar  but  that  I  could  see 
imd  hear  what  passed. 

"  The  faithful  creature  knelt  down  beside  the 
invalid,  and  taking  the  white,  wasted  band  in 
hers,  Said : 

"  *  Dearest  lady,  1  have  brought  a  medical 
man  to  see  you,  and  implore  you  to  give  your 
poor  servant  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
your  precious  life  has  not  been  thrown  away 
without  some  effort  to  save  it  You  are  too 
young  to  die  yet  ;*  and  she  burst  into  tears  as 
she  finished  the  pathetic  appeal. 

"  I  saw  the  convulsive  heaving  of  the  poor 
afflicted  one's  bosom;  her  fine  hazel  cyes 
were  cast,  with  a  troubled  exprcssion,  upon 
the  tearful  face  of  her  loving  attendant;  her 

?uivering  lips  showed  the  struggle  within. 
could  not  hear  the  low,  trcmulous  words 
she  uttered,  but  I  guessed  their  import  from 
the  look  of  distress  which  came  over  the  face 
of  the  faithful  Sarah.  But  Sarah  was  a  wo- 
man,  a  tender-hearted  woman ;  she  had  been 
a  mother,  and  she  knew  a  mother^s  heart,  and 
the  language  most  likely  to  find  its  way  to  it, 
better  than  the  rhetoric  of  schools.  Her^s  was 
the  language  of  nature,  and  nature  ever  pre- 
vails. 

"  She  took  the  slumberine  habe  from  it's 
mother's  breast  She  knelt  before  her ;  she 
pleaded  its  helplessness,  its  innocence,  its 
orphan  State. 

"  *  It  is  your  duty  to  love  and  cherish  this 
little  one,  and  to  take  care  of  the  life  which  is 
80  necessary  for  its  preservation.* 

"  She  ioined  the  ünj  wazen  hands  together, 
and  held  them  up,  as  if  it  were  also  beseeching 
Its  mother  to  listen  to  the  prayers  of  its  kind 
üurse. 

"The  voice  of  nature  was  heard ;  the  heart 
of  the  grief-stricken  mother  was  ^tirred  within 
YOL.  u«— o  0 


her ;  the  powerful  feelings  of  matemity  con- 
quered  the  apathy  of  dcspair.  She  bowed 
her  face  on  her  imconscious  habe,  and  wcpt 

"  Sarah  had  conquered,and  with  joyful  hast© 
she  admittcd  me  within  the  wicket 

"  I  had  Seen  all,heard  all,  understood  all  that 
had  passed,  and  it  needed  a  strong  eflbrt  on 
my  part  to  overcome  my  emotion,  and  act  the 
part  of  the  mere  man  of  physic. 

"  By  tendcrness  and  soothing  sympathy  I 
soon  won  the  confidence  of  my  patient,  but  it 
needed  little  skill  to  discover  that  the  nervous 
System  had  been  dreadfully  dcranged,  that 
grief  had  destroyed  the  very  Springs  of  life, 
in  fact,  that  her  days  were  numbered. 

"Long  fits  of  fainting  were  brought  on  by 
the  siightest  personal  exertion.  The  hcctio 
flush  or  deadly  paleness  by  tums  prevailed. 
As  her  chance  of  life  grew  fainter,  her  desire 
to  live  for  the  sake  of  her  infant  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  *  He  is  twining  himself  round 
my  heart,*  she  would  say  ;  *  weavingchains 
of  earthlv  love  to  bind  me  to  this  wicked 
World.     Alas  I  he  is  too  dear — too  dear  1* 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  gave  me  her 
grandfather's  address,  and  besought  me  to 
write  to  him,  to  teil  her  sad  story  for  her — to 
plead  for  her  habe.  She  also  besought  me  to 
discover  her  unfortunate  husband,  and  to  con- 
vey  her  forgiveness  to  him ;  and,  lastly,  she 
prayed  me  to  watch  over  her  boy,  and  be  a 
fiiend  and  counsellor  to  him,  and  to  have  him 
baptised.  I  promised  to  do  all  she  desired ;  I 
was  to  be  one  of  the  Sponsors,  the  good  Sarah 
and  her  husband  were  to  join  me  in  the  sacred 
oflSce.  I  left  her  with  a  missionary — a  kind 
and  cxcellont  man,  who  labored  devoutly  to 
smooth  the  rough  and  painful  path  through 
the  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Never  was 
I  more  grieved  at  the  death  of  any  one,  thal 
was  not  bound  to  me  by  kindred  ties,  than  by 
that  of  this  young  and  interesting  creaturei 
I  sorrowed  for  her  as  for  a  daughter. 

"  We  buried  her  near  the  creek,  beneath  tho 
overhanging  branches  of  a  beautiful  aspea. 
No  stone  marks  the  spot— only  the  green 
mound  and  the  quivering  aspen,  on  which  I 
carved  her  Initials,  her  age,iind  the  datcofher 
death.  Many  a  time  have  I  paused  as  I  pas- 
sed the  lonely  spot,  in  my  way  to  and  from  tht 
cottage,  to  look  upon  the  grave  and  listen  to 
the  murmuring  of  the  brook  and  tremulous 
sound  of  the  quivering  leaves  of  the  tree ;  as 
they  stirred  in  the  breeze  they  seemed  lik« 
the  sighing  of  the  poor  heart-stricken  deer, 
who  Imd  äere  found  a  home  and  a  resting 
place." 

The  old  man  was  silent,  bis  benevolenl 
heart  was  moved  with  theremembranceof  th* 
unfortunate  being  whose  sorrows  had  so  deeplj 
awakened  bis  sympathy. 

**  I  fear  there  are  only  too  many  tales  of  thk 
kind  to  be  told  in  this  province,"  said  th« 
widow-lady.  "li  strikes  me  that  it  is  tha 
frequency  of  these  things  that  has  hud  th« 
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foundation  for  that  spirit  of  ßcandal  that  has 
■o  long  bcen  noticed  as  forming  a  disagreeable 
feature  in  the  conversation  of  our  neighbors, 
the  Americans,  and  is  fast  gaining  ground 
amongst  ourselves.  But  what  became  of  your 
interesting  little  godson." 

•'  He  grew  a  fine  engaging  cbild  under  the 
care  of  bis  excellent  nursc,  and  I  began  to  con- 
template  with  pleasure  the  time  when  I  should 
be  able  to  take  him  undcr  my  own  especial 
care ;  but  a  more  briUiant  fortune  aw'aited  him, 
— the  letters  1  wrote  on  bis  behalf  to  bis  grand- 
latber  had  so  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the 
old  man,  that  he  caused  bis  agent  to  signify 
his  eamest  wish,  that  as  soon  as  the  cbild  was 
old  enough  to  leave  his  nurse,  I  would  com- 
plete  tho  good  work  I  had  begun,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangemenU  for  his  voyage  to 
England. 

**  I  was  loath  to  part  with  the  child.  Sarah, 
however,  accompanied  him  bome,  and  her 
husband  has  since  sold  his  property  and  joined 
her.  I  heard  not  long  since  of  the  death  of 
Arthur*s  great  grandfather — ^he  is  now  heir  to 
ft  large  fortune  and  is  living  with  his  guardian, 
ft  clergyman,  who  means  to  educate  bim  for 
the  church. 

**  Of  his  father  I  never  heard ;  probably  his 
name  was  assumed  and  my  letters  never 
reached  him." 

The  ladies  all  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his 
■tory;  the  fair  Canadian  declared  it  was 
almost  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  a  chapter  of 
a  noTel ;  the  pretty  brünette  said  it  had  made 
her  quite  sad,  and  wondered  if  the  Doctor*s 
godson  would  ever  come  out  to  Canada  and 
Bettle  near  his  birth-place,  and  build  a  tomb 
over  his  mother*s  grave ; — but  before  the  Doc- 
tor had  time  to  give  any  answer  to  this  con- 
jecture,  the  sound  of  sleigb-bells  at  the  door 
announced  that  the  old  gcntleman^s  cutttr  was 
waiting,and  the  sociable  little  party  was  broken 
up,  with  the  promise  of  a  re-union  at  no  very 
distant  date.  G.  Tbaill. 


Man's  sense  of  the  greatness  that  springeth 

from  Worth. 
While  rare  **  Tarn  G^ShaDter**  calls  smiles  to  our 

faces, 
While  "Mary  in  Heaven'*  bringa  something  of 

pain ;  "^ 

While  ''Puir  Haillie''  is  moamed,  and  "Twa 

Dogs  "  keep  their  places. 
Oh !  **  Bonnie  sweet  Robin  "  ia  **  nae  dead  and 

gone." 

It  is  bitter  to  know  we  must  teil  a  dark  story, 

Of  Poverty  tlirusting  him  on  to  his  grave ; 
That  he  struggled  with  Sorrow  while  working  for 
Glory, 
A  toiler — a  Tictim — but  never  a  dave, 
Tet  his  spirit  now  seemeth  to  hover  beslde  ua, 

The  sepbulchre-stone  was  laid  o^er  him  in  vain. 
Ho  is  here  as  God's  teacber,  to  prompt  and  to 
guide  US, 
And  ''  Bonnie  sweet  Robin*'  is  "  nae  dead  and 
gane.** 

He  lighted  the  beacon  that  bumeth  for  ever, 

He  opened  the  well-spring  that  cannot  dry  up ; 
He  poured  Truth  in  the  chalice  he  left  us,  and 
never 
Shall  noble  Hamanity  tum  from  the  cup. 
While  weVe  hearts  in  our  bosoms  that  know  how 
to  cherish 
The  hands  that  unfasten  the  world'sbeavy  ehain, 
Till  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  utterly  perish, 
Oh !  ^'Bonnie  sweet  Robm"  is  "  nae  dead  and 
gane." 


"BONNIE  SWEET  ROBIN"  IS  "NAE  DEAD 
AND  GANE." 

•p^riuen  for  the  Anniversary  of  the  Birthday  of  Roberi 
Bom«,  at  dheffiek),  Janoary  26th,  ld48.] 

Oh !  say  not  in  sadnesa,  the  Bard  has  departed, 

While  Memory  thus  is  enshrining  his  name ; 
For  the  perfurae  his  chapletof  bay-leaves  imparted, 
Lives  fragrantly  yet  in  the  breathing  of  Farne. 
While  we  thmk  of  him  over  the  **  crimson-tipped 
flower," 
While  we  chantforth  bis  aonl  in  the  "  Bannock- 
bum"  Btrain, 
White  we  bend  to  his  harp  aa  we  do  at  this  hour, 
Oh!  "Bonnie  iweet  Robin"  is  "  nae  dead  and 
gane." 

His  love  plaints  In  exquisite  tendemess  breaking, 

Still  fall  OQ  our  ear  aa  the  dew  on  the  earth ; 
'Eis  song  of  proud  honeaty  itili  is  awaking 


HALF  AN  HOUR  IN  THE  SOUTH 
PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

*TwAS  the  forenoon  watch  of  a  brigbt  Sunday 

in  April  1851 ;  the  V of  Edgartown  was 

ploughing  her  way  gallantly  on  her  passage  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Juan  Ferandez ;  when  suddenly  from  the  main 
top-gallant  cross  trees,  the  voice  of  Joe!  Strat- 
ton  broke  upon  the  listless  group  who  were 
stretched  in  all  portions  upon  the  Forecastle 
deck.  There  she  blows  I  ♦♦*♦♦♦ 
"  Two  points  off  the  lee  bow— a  sperm  whale ! 
"  Haul  up  the  courses."  "Back  main  yard.* 
sung  out  the  ofiBcer  of  the  watch,  when  in  a 
morncnt  she  fluttered  in  the  breeze,  and  all 
the  crews  being  summoned  to  the  boats  three 
in  number,  the  latter  were  soon  lowered  awaj 
and  the  men  foUowed  them  by  the  chains.  No 
time  was  lost ;  but  away  we  went,  each  boat 
more  or  less  diverging  in  its  course  from  its 
neighbour — takmg  advantage  ofthe  breeze, 
we  hoisted  savl  and  made  in  the  direction  of 
our  prize.  In  less  than  five  minutes,  we  shot 
past  the  monstor  who  was  Coming  upon  u 
"  head  on,"  and  a.s  we  flew  by  him,  he  receiv- 
ed  the  first  iron  frrtm  the  hands  of  our  boat- 
steerer.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  be  cotk- 
tinued  upon  tiie  surftcc,  dashing  along  at  a 
tremendous  speed,  and  carrying  with  bim  al 
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least  150  fathom  of  line.  Having  gained  this 
distance,  he  hove  to,  springing  here  and  there, 
and  writhing  apparently  in  the  greatest  agony. 
Meanwhilethe  bow  boat  approached,  and  fast- 
ened  to  him  without  delay.  He  now  disap- 
peared  from  the  surfacc  of  the  sea,  but  only  to 
return  in  Company  with  a  batch  of  sharks ; 
this  he  did  in  about  15  rainutes,  close  to  the 
larboard  quarter  boat,  the  header  of  which 
plunged  bis  lance  into  him  as  he  rose  to  the 
surface.  This  infuriated  him  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  made  at  the  boat  forthwith,  driving  his 
fonnidablelower  jaw  corapletely  through  her 
bow,  tilling  her  of  course  with  water,  and  leav- 
ing  the  crew  to  bail  out  as  best  they  could — 
while  this  was  going  on,  the  whale  remained 
stationary,  and  we  (the  waist  boat)  had  an 
opportunity  of  hauling  in  our  line  upon  him, 
"when  he  received  the  second  lance  (a  fatal  one 
as  the  result  proved,)  ably  directed  by  our 
second  officer.  And  now  carae  the  mortal 
struggle.  He  no  sooner  received  the  lance 
than  he  turned  upon  us,  and  with  jaws  ex- 
panded  to  the  utmost  iimit  rushed  madly  upon 
our  ill-star'd  boat,  which  he  snapped  up  about 
midships,  lifling  her  clean  out  of  water,  pre- 
cipitating  us  all  (six  in  number)  into  the  sea, 
crushing  the  boat  between  his  jaws  as  he  would 
have  done  a  nut  shell,  and  finishing  his  work 
of  demolition  by  givingthe  fragmentsof  wreck 
a  parting  tap  with  his  enormous  flukes.  "  Out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,"  thought  I, 
wiping  the  salt,  luke  warm  water,  out  of  my 
eyes,  for  the  flrst  object  which  met  my  vision 
was  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  shark  whisking  by  me 
in  the  direction  of  the  whale — and  so  we 
struggled  for  bare  life,  one  upon  an  oar,  ano- 
ther  upon  a  fragment  and  so  on  for  the  space 
of  twenty  rainutes  at  the  least,  when  we  were 
pickcd  up  by  the  boat  already  described  as 
having  been  first  disabled  by  the  monster, 
thus  were  we  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  a 
sinking  condition,  restored  to  the  good  ship 

V .     After  all  we  had  the  satLsfaction  of 

seeing  our  friend  deprived  of  his  jacket — in 
fect  by  six  o*clock  of  the  same  evening  we  had 
completed  our  Operation  of  cutting  in^  and 
were  procecding  on  our  voyage,  perchance  to 
undergo  a  similar  duty  on  the  morrow. — Ä 
Toronto  Sailor, 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE    HISTORY   OF 
THE  MORMONS. 

This  work,  treating  of  the  faith,  and  condition, 
botb  social  and  political^  of  this  most  eztraor- 
dinary  people,  is  the  fruit  of  more  than  a  ye«r*8 
residence  amongst  them. 

The  author  appears  to  have  conceived  that 
the  results  of  a  movement  influencing  the  cha- 
racter  of  half  a  million  of  souls  could  not  but 
be  of  general  interest,  and,  after  the  most  dose 


and  serious  investigation,  he  has  submitted 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  the  public  The  short 
Space  which  our  advertisingcolumnsadmito^ 
for  the  purpose,  will  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  interesting  character  of  what  may  be 
almost  styled  an  official  report 

For  those  who  desire  fects  in  the  history  of 
humanity,  on  which  to  indulge  in  reflection, 
has  the  book  been  prepared, — the  mere  readers 
for  amusement  will  und  ample  food  also  in  its 
pages. — Ed.  A.  A.  Mag. 

MISSIONARIES. 

Missionaries  are  sent  with  all  the  prompt- 
ness  of  military  Orders,  a  three  days*  notice  for 
a  three  years'  absence  from  family  and  busi- 
ness  not  unfrequently  being  all  that  is  given. 
Families  are  cared  for  by  the  Presidency  and 
bishops.  Three  hundred  were  chosen  at  one 
Conference.  Previous  to  starting,  they  were 
assembled  to  recelve  the  Orders  of  Joseph. 
He  preached  a  fervid  sermon,  that  stimulated 
their  pride  to  conquer  difficulties  without. 
scrip  or  purse.  One  of  that  band,  still  well- 
afifected  to  the  society,  though  di£fering  on  one 
point  from  its  teaching,  rela^d  to  the  writer 
some  parts  of  the  discourse.  One  main  point 
insisted  on  was,  that  "  spiritual  wifery"  was 
to  be  most  pointedly  denied ;  and  that  they 
taught  that  one  man  should  live  in  chaste 
fidelity  with  one  woman  in  conjugal  relation- 
ship.  In  the  dark  conceming  the  revelation 
allowing  polygamy,  he  sincerely  declared  that 
but  one  vrife  was  ever  known  to  any  of  his 
brethren.  While  zealously  preaching  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  he  was  thought  worthy,  by 
the  Apostle  Lyman,  to  be  let  into  the  secret 
of  the  *^  blessings  of  Jacob,"  the  Privileges  of 
the  Saints.  Called  aside  one  day  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  tho  Stake,  he  was  told  that  God  had 
always  rewarded  his  distinguished  saints  with 
special  Privileges,  such  as  would  be  wrong  for 
sinners,  but  by  revelation  made  harmless  to 
the  good.  As  an  instance  he  would  cite  Jacob, 
David,  and  Solomon,  who  had  many  wivea 
allowed  them.  In  these  last  days,  also,  the 
like  had  been  accorded  to  Joseph  Smith  and 
others ;  and  having  now  füll  confidence  in  his 
holiness,  the  priest  could  have  the  same  privi- 
lege  of  adding  to  the  household  of  »the  fiuth 
many  children,  by  choosing  additions  to  the 
present  wife.  The  priest  says  he  was  utterlj 
astounded,  but,  on  reflection,  chose  to  dis- 
semble,  and  say  he  would  consider  the  matter. 
In  the  evening  he  was  invited  to  witness  '*  a 
sealing"  of  several  couples,  at  a  lai^  board- 
ing-house.  In  the  frt)nt  parlor  the  ccremony, 
like  a  marriage,  was  performed ;  and,  as  each 
pair  was  **  finished  "  by  the  priest,  they  retired 
through  the  folding  doors,  and  thus  to  their 
own  apartment  The  guest  was  so  shocked, 
that  he  retired  to  his  home,  and  though  he 
never  took  any  open  part  against  Üie  **church 
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of  new  privfleges,"  he  was  denounccd  as  a  de- 
Berter  in  their  papers,  and  the  public  caulioned 
against  him  as  a  defamer.  Strange  to  say,  he 
was,  at  the  time  of  our  interview,  contemplat- 
ing  rejoining  his  people  in  the  mountains. 

POLTOAMT. 

It  was  during  a  peaceful  time,  about  1 841-2, 
that  the  recelation  allowing  to  the  High  Priests 
and  Chiefs  of  their  hierarchy  as  many  wives 
as  they  could  support,  and  declaring  it  a  duty 
for  those  eligible  to  the  priesthoöd,  to  take 
one  wife  at  least,  was  said  to  be  given.  In 
Tain,  it  is  reported,  proved  the  Opposition  of 
Emma,  The  Elect  Lady — in  yain,  also,  her 
threat  of  another  husband  in  retaliation ;  the 
only  consolation  received  was,  that  a  prophet 
meist  obey  the  Lord,  "  he  would  be  obedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision."  The  story  of  "  Spiri- 
tual wives,"  or  rather  that  the  wives  be  held 
in  common,  and  those  whose  husbands  were 
not  in  füll  fellowship  with  the  church,  like 
tfaemselves,  were  sealed  to  the  etders,  proba- 
bly  arose  £rom  the  published  doctrine  that  a 
woman  cannot  be  saved  without  a  man  to  take 
her  into  the  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is  even 
yet  asserted,  we  believe,  bv  the  Morrrwnühy 
and  opposers  of  this  part  of  **  Revelation,"  (for 
there  are  many  of  both  sexes  denouncing  it, 
without  being  cut  ofT,  because  it  is  not  yet  a 
publicly  proclaimed  doctrine,)  that  certain 
women  are  sealed  to  high  dignitaries :  but,  for 
ourselves,  we  know  nothing  of  the  truth  or 
fidsity  of  the  chargo :  we  can  only  say  that  all 
marriage  relations  that  came  under  our  nolice 
were  most  purely  correct  in  appearance ;  and 
that  all  wives  in  Utah  showed  a  devotion  and 
alacrity  in  domestic  af&irs  and  family  duties, 
that  would  promote  the  harmony  of  the  world, 
and  make  many  a  heavy  heart  beat  for  joy,  if 
universal 

That  polygamy  existed  at  Nauvoo,  and  is 
üow  a  matter  scarcely  attempted  to  be  con- 
eealed  among  the  Hormons,  is  certain.  Else- 
where  are  given  their  reasons  for  Its  justifica- 
tion.  It  is  a  thing  of  usual  and  gencral  con- 
TersatioD  in  the  mountains,  and  we  often  heard 
one  of  the  Presidency  spoken  of  with  his  twen- 
ty-eight  wives ;  another  with  **  forty -two,  more 
or  less  f  and  the  third  called  an  old  bachclor, 
because  he  has  only  a  baker^s  dozen.  It  is 
neither  r«proach  or  scandal ;  no  one  is  prescnt 
to  See  the  ceremony  of  sealing  but  the  priestly 
Clerk  and  parties ;  therefore,  if  a  Gentile  asks 
one  if  all  the  women  in  his  neighbors  house, 
with  prattling  babes,  are  the  landlord^s  wives, 
the  answer  is,  **  I  know  notfaing  about  it,  and 
attend  to  no  man*s  fiunily  relations." 

JOB  SMITH. 

The  anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities  and  man- 
oers  are  household  th^nes  in  the  mountains, 
and  time  and  distance  are  embellishing  tbem 
wiUi  all  the  virtues  of  the  true  hero!  l'hose 
we  have  coUected  serve  to  show  how  the 
prophet  Joseph  would  strip  ofif  the  maak  of 


hypocrisy — how  he  would  meet  a  new  con- 
vert,  bringing  his  long-faced  picty  from  the 
other  denominations,  and  challcnge  a  wrest- 
ling  match  in  the  streets,  nor  let  off  the  sanc- 
timonious  and  surprised  fellow  until  he  had 
shown  him  that  his  athlfetic  reputation  was 
not  a  sham,  by  leaving  him  flat  in  the  dust — 
and  to  all  he  taught  that  his  was  a  laughter- 
loving,  cheerful  relij];ion.  And  how  another, 
Coming  with  charitable  zeal  to  the  prophet, 
would  be  requested  to  lend  for  the  temple  all 
his  money,  and  then  be  noticed  no  more  than 
other  strangers;  the  poor  destitute  being 
obliged  to  Shoulder  spade  and  axe,  and  labor 
in  poverty,  imtil  he  would  decamp  or  be 
proved  faithful.  If  he  stood  the  test  for  a 
few  months,  he  would  suddenly  be  called  to 
head -quarters,  and  eligible  lots  assigned  him, 
and  some  position  given  in  which  he  could 
earn  his  bread  in  comfort. 

That  he  had  become  politically  as  well  as 
religiously  ambitious,  is  apparent  from  his 
letters  on  governmental  policy.  By  establish- 
ing  "  stakes"  in  various  places,  he  could  hope 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
great  parties,  and  ultimately  force  one  to  help 
his  own  people  to  place  him  in  the  highest 
Office  in  the  nation. 

THE  BXPULSION    FROM  KAÜYOO. 

We  have  one  more  sad  and  fearful  tale  to 
teil  about  the  Mormons  ere  their  fbitunes 
brightened.  The  mobocratic  spirit  did  not 
expire  when  it  dcstroyed  the  great  leader. 
Threats  and  demonstrations  cleariy  proved, 
that  their  present  abode,  which  had  been  made 
lovely  by  unheard-of  exertions,  must  be  abao- 
doned.  The  monster  conflagrations  on  Green 
Plains  cast  a  funereal  glare  on  the  spires  oi 
Nauvoo.  The  present  venerable  patriarch, 
uncleofthe  prophet  Joseph,  in  prophetic  vtision 
announced  that  the  whole  people  must  i^tire 
to  the  wildemess,  to  grow  into  a  multitude 
aloof  from  the  haunta  of  civilizatton. 

This  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by 
Brigham  in  high  oounciL  The  result  was, 
that  they  would  move  as  fiist  as  possible  across 
Iowa  to  the  Missouri,  and  into  the  Indian 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Council  Blu&. 
Speculators  flocked  in,  and  offered  nominal 
prices  for  what  they  significantly  hinted  would 
very  soon  be  taken  for  nothing,  if  the  offers 
were  rejected.  Houses,  lots,  and  such  goods 
as  could  not  be  moved,  were  sold  by  many  in 
the  fall  of  '44  and  winter  of  '45 ;  and  several 
parties  set  out  on  the  dreary  joumey  early  the 
lollowing  spring.  Ox-cartsand  mule  teims^ 
loftded  with  all  sorts  of  fumiturc,  intenmngled 
With  women  and  children,  wendod  their  way 
slowly  along  on  miry  tradcs,  and  crossed  the 
swollen  streams — fuel  and  grass  scanty — but 
the  spirits  of  all  unbrokeu,  saye  the  sick  and 
helpless.  Oosely  boond  together  by  coramon 
dangen  and  common  fioth,  they  perfonned 
with  alacrity  Ükuxr  dutieSi  and  ^mpAthy  made 
the  dreary  joumey  one  of  socud  life.    Their 
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rairthfulness  would  be  excited  by  little  inci 
dcnts,  and  cven  mihfortunes  were  turned  i;ito 
jokes,  as  helping  hands  lent  thcir  aid  to  right 
a  broken  wheel  or  upset  waggon.  At  the  halt- 
ing  places,  the  spinning-wheel  would  be  takcn 
down  and  yam  spun  to  keep  the  knitting- 
necdles  going  when  riding  during  the  day — 
and  cloth  made  f  om  wool  shcared  after  the 
journcy  began.  At  some  places  land  was 
broken  up  and  planted  with  sced,  and  a  ütmily 
or  two  left  to  rear  a  crop  for  those  who  wcre 
to  follow  in  autumn.  The  lowing  hcrd  accom- 
panied,and  the  milch  kine  yielded  the  nourish- 
ing  beverage,  and  butter  was  made  by  the 
jolting  of  the  Waggons  as  they  travelied  along. 

Still,  the  work  continued  unabated  on  the 
temple,  for  they  were  commanded  to  dedicate 
it  before  leaving  the  city  of  Beauty.  It  was 
the  work  of  thcir  hearts ;  eacli  person  owned 
a  share  of  the  noble  püe,  for  his  hands  had 
labored  on  it,  his  tithes  were  expended  there, 
and  the  ladies  had  contributed  their  Ornaments 
to  for  ward  the  sacred  edifice.  The  mob  bccanie 
ünpatient  of  delay,  and  would  not  believe  the 
Mormons  sincere  in  the  stipulated  move.  As 
the  corn-fields  began  to  ripen,  the  rabble  col- 
lectcd,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
sand,  and  there  were  only  three  hundred  of 
the  old  legion  to  defend  the  place  against  them. 
For  three  days  an  ü-regular  fight  went  on,  the 
assailants  taking  ad  van  tage  of  the  high  waving 
corn  io  conceal  thcir  approachcs.  The  de- 
fendcrs  nobly  stood  their  ground,  and  drovc 
them  back  at  all  points,  and  obtained  a  truce 
until  spring ;  and  then  set  diligcntly  to  work 
to  complete  the  architectural  Ornaments,  the 
holy  emblems,  and  the  angel  on  the  lofty  spire 
with  his  gospel  trump,  to  prepare  tlie  sacred 
temple  for  the  last  act  assigned  them  by  "  reve- 
lation."* 

When  complctcd  in  all  its  minutiie,  the  con- 
secrators  were  callcd.  From  tlie  surrounding 
coimtry,  and  from  partics  far  advanced  on 
their  prophetic  journcy,  priest«,  eiders,  and 
bishops  stole  into  the  city  as  dusty  travellers, 
and  were  suddenly  metamorphoscd  to  dignity 
by  their  rohes  of  office ;  and  one  day,  from 
high  noon  to  the  shade  of  night,  was  there  a 
scene  of  rcjoicins:  and  Folemn  consecration  of 
the  bcautiful  edilice,  on  which  so  much  anxiety 
and  thought  had  lately  been  expended.  There 
stood  the  Mormon  temple  in  simple  beauty, 
the  pride  of  the  Valley.  The  great  altarhung 
with  festoons  of  flowers  and  grcen  wreaths ; 
the  baptistic  lavcr  restiiig  on  twelve  elabo- 
rately  c.irved  oxcn,  dccorated  with  the  syra- 
bolic  glories,  celestial,  and  terrestrial;  the 
chaunt  was  sung,  the  prayers  oflcred  up, 
and  the  noble  building,  resplendcnt  with  lights 
lamps  and  torches,  solemnly  dodioated  to 
thcir  own  God.  This  dor.c,  and  the  waMs 
were  dismanticd  of  Ornaments  and  the  Symbols 

•  I  um  inforinod  by  Cnptain  S.  Ka>*tmnn.  the  nrcoin- 
nli-h**'!  <i:]v  laraiul  uiiist.  lii  it  iheanm;!  lUiU  triunp  ur6in 
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of  their  faith,  the  key-words  of  the  mysteriea, 
and  lettered  insignia  were  all  removed  with 
haste,  except  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  carved 
m  stone  on  the  walls,  and  the  temple  forsaken, 
to  be  "profaned  and  trodden  down  by  tho 
Gentiles."  A  few  brief  hours  were  given  to 
this  brilliant  pageant,  and  diu'ing  this  festive, 
joyous  scene,  a  spectator  would  have  supposed 
the  actors  expected  that  house  to  be  their  own 
for  evcr.  There  is  something  truly  affecting 
in  the  contcmplation  of  that  devotional  offer- 
ing  of  so  fine  a  temple,  and  then  leaving  it 
unscathed  to  the  band  of  thtir  enemies. 

From  this  time  all  dcfence  ceased,  and  their 
enemies  rcsted  satisficd  that  the  Mormons  had 
decided  to  seil  their  possessions.  Arrange- 
ments for  surrender  and  departure  were  quickly 
made.  Company  afler  Company  followed  tho 
pioneers  to  the  white  Missouri;  and  many, 
Crossing  over  in  early  sunmier,  turned  up  tho 
rieh  but  pestilential  prairie  sod,  to  prepare  a 
harvest  for  autumn,  and  await  iho  last  of  tho 
trains.  During  the  summer  the  plague  and 
fever  raged  violently,  and  its  ravages  in  tho 
great  bottom,  on  Indian  and  white  men,  wero 
fearful.  Winter  approached — the  tent  and 
Waggon  body,  with  its  hooped  canvas,  was 
exchanged  for  cavcs  dug  in  the  sides  of  tho 
hills,  and  covered  with  logs,  reeds,  or  cloth. 
The  scanty  fuel  gave  but  little  warmth  to  ward 
bff  the  cold,  made  more  searching  from  tho 
Piercing  winds  that  howled  over  the  delta  prai- 
ries  of  the  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Then  cam^ 
the  ague,  the  rheumalism,  and  the  scurvy,  tho 
tcrriblc  concoraitants  of  fatigue,  ej^osure,  and 
scanty  fare,  Numbers  died,  and  were  buried 
in  the  rieh  alluvium.  Awful  as  was  that  winter 
and  spring,  a  cheerful  heart  and  countcnanco 
was  on  all  sides — a  revelation  gave  permission 
to  dance,  to  sing,  and  enjov  the  sweliing  music 
from  the  excellcnt  band  that  accompanied  all 
tlieirjoumeys. 

Let  US  revert  to  the  summer.  A  city  wa» 
laid  out,  and  soon  tho  streets  were  dusty  with, 
the  tread  of  busy  industry.  A  printing-press 
issued  the  Front ier  Guardian^  the  able  ex- 
ponent  of  their  doctines  still.  The  namo  as- 
sumed  was  Kane^  in  honor  of  their  guest  and 
eloquent  defender,  whose  historicaJ  oration  oa 
these  dark  periods  of  their  fortunes,  does 
equal  honor  to  his  charitable  heart  and  intelli- 
gence — a  sketch,  however  of  the  epk:  kind, 
replete  with  poetical  Ornament  and  fervor. 

It  was  at  this  time,  in  July,  that  a  battalion 
of  5i0  men  was  recruited  among  them  for  tho 
Mexican  war.  The  govemment,  knowing 
their  Intention  to  scttle  in  California,  would 
thufl  do  them  a  favor  by  bearing  a  part  of  tho 
expense  of  removal,  test  and  demonstrate  their 
tideiity,  and  show  the  reports  of  their  enemies, 
conceniing  leagues  with  the  Indians,  to  bo 
false.  The  peoplc,  however,  thought  this  only 
another  persecution,  yet  submitled,  to  provo 
their  patriotism.  Enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
scattered,  it  was  an  enormous  efibrt    Tho 
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eiders  called  the  congrcgation,  and  asked  for 
recruits.  The  unmarried  were  ordered  to  to- 
lunteer — their  fathers  and  husbands  were 
called  to  leave  their  fiimilies,  and  the  eiders 
declared,  if  necessary,  they  would  Shoulder 
the  musket.  In  three  davs  the  battalion  was 
organized,  and  a  merry  ball,  from  "noon  to 
dewy  eve,*'  was  given,  in  holiday  attire,  by 
young  men  and  maidcns,  joined  m  by  rever- 
end  priests  and  matrons.  The  warriors  were 
blessed  in  holy  convocation,  a  prophecy  madc 
that  tliey  should  ^onquer  the  country  without 
a  drop  of  blood  shed  in  battle ;  and  the  batta- 
lion departed  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Men  were  sent  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
heads  of  the  Missouri  branches,  and  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  spy  out  the  land,  and  the  Calebs 
and  Joshuas  brought  such  a  report  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  that  it  was  chosen  for 
another  "  everlasting  abode." 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  a  pioncer  party  of 
143  men  proceeded  to  open  the  way ;  and  the 
host,  in  parties  of  ten,  fiflies,  and  hundreds, 
followed.  This  was  anadmirable  System,  and 
baffled  the  thievish  desire  of  the  Sioux,  Crows, 
and  Shoshones.  A  captain  was  over  eaeh  di- 
Tision,  bat  the  captains  of  hundreds  had  the 
8upervision  of  the  smaller  bands.  A  strict 
discipline  of  guard  and  march  was  observed. 
But  the  drain  of  the  battalion  threw  the  bür- 
den of  toll  much  upoD  the  women.  Females 
drove  teams  of  several  yoke  of  oxen  a  thous- 
and  miles.  A  man  could  take  three  teams  by 
the  help  of  a  woman  and  lad — he  driving  the 
middle  one,  and  stepping  forward  to  assist 
ovcr  the  crceks  with  the  foremost,  and  then 
bring  up  the  rearones — and  at  the  camps  un- 
voke  and  "hitch  up'*  forhis  feebler  coadjutors. 
Thus  they  wound  along  their  weary  way,  at 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  a  day — forded,  or  bridged, 
and  ferried  over  the  Loup,  the  Ilom,  and  Platte 
rivers  on  the  plains,  and  the  swollen  streams 
of  the  Bear,  and  rushing  Weber,  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  great  Valley  on  the 
road  was  from  the  summit  of  the  socond  moun- 
tain,  sixtcen  miles  distant  As  each  team 
rose  upon  the  narrow  table,  the  delighted  pil- 
grims  saw  the  white  salt  bcach  of  the  Great 
Lake  glistening  in  the  never-clouded  sunbeam 
of  Summer — ^and  the  view  down  the  open 
gorge  of  the  mountains,  divided  by  a  Single 
conical  peak,  into  the  long-toiledfor  vale  of 
repose,  was  most  ravishing  to  the  beholders. 
Few  such  ecstatic  moments  are  Touchsafed  to 
mortals  in  the  pilgrimage  of  üfc,  when  the 
dreary  past  is  all  forgotten,  andthcsoulrevels 
in  unalloyed  enjoyment,  anticipating  the  frui- 
tion  of  hope.  A  few  moments  are  allotted  to 
each  little  party  to  gaze,  to  admire,  and  to 
praise — ^and  they  bcgin  to  descend  a  steep  de- 
clivity,  amid  tlie  shades  of  a  denso  poplar 
grove,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  are  desiring 
to  renew  their  pleasurable  sensations,  on 
emerging  from  the  frowning  kanyon  into  the 


paradisaical  Valley,  and  long-sought-for  bon». 

The  journey  was  ended,  but  this  gave  do 
repose — industry  conti nued.  In  five  days  a 
ficld  was  consecrated,  fenced,  ploughed,  ani 
planted,  and  seeds  were  germinating  in  tbe 
moisture  of  irrigating  streams  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  here 
brought  to  their  notice  by  the  thermal  watere 
gushing  from  a  thousand  streams. 

Though  cramped  in  their  means,  and  feeble 
as  they  were,  nothing  of  interest  on  that  long 
journey  was  left  unobserved  or  unrecordcd 
Parties  were  directed  to  scour  the  vicinity  of 
the  road,  and  report  on  Springs,  timber,  grass, 
and  othcr  objects  of  interest  An  ingenious 
and  accurate  road-measurer  was  attached  to  a 
Waggon,  and  a  person  designated  to  note  the 
distance  from  point  to  point,  and  every  feasi- 
ble  Camping  ground  was  marked  down — and 
a  Directory  for  every  rod  of  the  road,  admin- 
bly  arranged  and  tilled  with  useful  information, 
was  publishcd  for  the  use  of  those  who  should 
follow.  The  self-taught  mathematician  and 
leamed  apostle  Orson  Pratt,  noted  the  latitode 
and  longitude.  The  Valley  of  the  Platte  is 
found  to  be  almost  an  unbroken  plane,  whose 
slope  is  so  gentle  that  the  eye  detects  neithcr 
ascent  or  descent,  and  firom  the  Black  Hills  to 
Its  mouth  is  almost  a  straight  line,  and  is  per- 
haps  the  most  remarkable  trace,  and  finest 
natural  road  in  the  world.  The  flat^  or  bot- 
tom,  begins  to  spread  at  the  hills,  gradaaOy 
from  a  point  to  ten  or  fifleen  miles  in  width ; 
and  lies  bctwecn  bluffs,  whose  height  is  the 
original  plane  or  surfece,  out  of  which  the 
rivcr  has  excavated  its  valley.  Few  clumps 
of  trees  are  along  the  banks ;  but  the  Islands, 
secure  from  the  prairie  fires,  are  covered  with 
grovcs  of  cottenwood.  Irrigation  would  nuike 
valuable  the  level  meadows,  a^d  to  the  north 
and  south,  pastuiTScan  be  found,  covered  with 
nutritious  grasses,  whose  limits  would  be  the 
ränge  of  the  shepherds  from  the  watcring 
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The  fine  old  Oak  hath  passed   away,  ita  noble 

Btem  hath  shrunk, 
Till  roving  footstcps  speeding  od,  leap  o*er  the 

sapless  trunk ; 
Ita  glory  hath  departed,  and  the  wrestler  with  the 

Storni 
l3  crumbled,  tili  it  yields  no  home  to  keep  the 

ßquirrel  warm ; 
But  bright  groeii  moss  is  clotbing  it,  all  aof^  and 

sweet,  and  fresh, 
As  true  as  wbcn  it  first  entwined  the  sapling  in 

its  mesh, 
It  leaveth  not  the  ruin  spot,  but  beautiful  to  see, 
It  yearneth  still  tbe  closer  to  that  gray  and  fallen 

tree. 

I  know  t'.iis  heart  must  wither,  and  beeome  as 

dead  a  thing ; 
It  will  not  hecd  the  winter-cloud,  nor  feel  the  sun 

of  spring ; 
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In  low  decayiDg-solitude  this  form  ere  long  shall 

fade, 
And  moulder  *neath  tbe  grave-sod,  like  the  tree 

in  forest  glade. 
Oh !  let  me  bopo  that  some  kind  thougbia  will 

turn  toward  mj  name, 
And  glowing  breasts  that  love  me  now  wUl  love 

me  still  the  same ; 
Let  gentle  Memory  fill  tbe  home  wbere  once  I 

used  to  be, 
And  cling  to  me  like  green  moss  to  that  gray  and 

fallen  tree. 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  LAST  ABEN- 
CERRAGE. 

When  Boabdil,  tbe  last  King  of  Grenada,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  kingdom  of  bis  ances- 
tors,  he  balted  for  a  brief  space  on  tbe  summit  of 
Mount  Padel.  From  this  lofty  heigbt  tbe  unfor- 
tunate  monarch  could  discovor  the  sea  on  wbich 
he  was  about  to  embark  lor  Africa.  He  could 
also  See  Grenada,  La  Vega,  and  the  Xenil,  on 
whose  banks  were  pitched  the  tents  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  At  the  view  of  this  lovely  coantry 
and  of  the  cypresses  wbich  still  marked  here 
and  tbcre  the  tombs  of  the  Mussulman — the 
proud  shame  of  a  baffled  warrior — the  tender  me- 
mories  of  home,  of  cbildhood,  of  fatherland,  swelled 
his  heart  to  burstiug,  and  hiding  bis  face  in  bis 
hand,  Boabdil  wept. 

Then  burst  from  the  ups  of  his  baugbty  mother 
that  unjust,  bitter  taunt,  wbich  history  has  pre- 
served,  '*  Aye,  weep  like  a  woman  for  a  kingdom 
you  knew  not  bow  to  defend  like  a  man  !'*  Sadly 
tbe  king  turned  bis  steed,  and  tbe  cavalcade,  con- 
Bisting  of  a  few  nobles  wbo  formerly  composed 
his  court,  descendcd  the  mountain,  and  Grenada 
was  lost  to  their  sight  for  ever.  The  spot  is  cailed 
to  this  day  "  The  last  ßigh  of  tbe  Moor,"—"  El 
ultimo  sospiro  del  Moro." 

The  Moors  of  Spain,  who  partook  the  fortunes 
of  their  monarch,  dispersed  themselves  bither  and 
tbither  in  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  Barbary. 
The  tribes  of  the  Zcgris  and  tbe  Gomelas  estab- 
lisbed  themselves  in  Fez,  whence  they  origi- 
ally  Sprung.  The  Vanegas  and  the  Alabes  re- 
mained  in  tbe  territory  between  Orau  and  Algiers, 
and,  lastly,  the  Abencerrages  settled  in  the  envi- 
pons  of  Tunis,  and  formed,  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  a  colony,  to  this  day  distinguished  from 
the  Moors  of  Africa  by  the  elegance  of  their  man- 
ners and  tbe  mildness  of  their  laws. 

The  memory  of  their  lost  country  lived  in  the 
hearts  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  un- 
happy  Moors.  Mothers  hushed  their  infant  babes 
and  rocked  them  to  rest  with  the  romances  of  the 
Zcgris  and  Abencerrages.  Men  prayed  each  fifth 
day  in  the  mosqucs,  invoking  Allah  to  restore  to 


them  their  lost  Paradise  in  Grenada.  In  vain  did 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi  offer  to  tbe  hearl- 
broken  exiles  its  luscious  fruits,  its  limpid  foun- 
tains,  its  fresh  verdure,  and  ita  brilliant  sun.  Far 
removed  from  the  Tours  Vermeilles,  neither  fruit^ 
fountain,  or  flower  could  attract  tbe  sligbtcst  atr 
tention  or  arouse  the  least  degree  of  interest  or 
sympathy.  Universal  despair  seized  on  the  whola 
race.  They  knew  not  whether  it  was  day  oi 
night,  sunsbine  or  shadow ;  only  it  was  not  Gre- 
nada. 

Amongst  all  tb^  noble  fainilies  thus  banished 
to  Africa,  none  preserved  so  tender  and  faithfal 
a  recollection  of  their  lost  inheritance  as  tbe  Abea- 
cerrages.  They  bad  quitted  with  mortal  regrtt 
the  scenes  of  their  ancient  but  now  vanished 
glories — the  hill  and  vale,  the  mountain  pass  and 
fertUe  piain,  that  had  so  often  re-echood  to  th«ir 
war  cry,  "Honor  and  love!"  Ohivalrous  waf- 
riors !  unable  longer  to  couch  the  lance,  or  throw 
the  light  jerreed  in  the  naked  desert,  they  consa- 
crated  themselves  to  the  study  of  simples — a  pro- 
fession  esteemed  amongst  the  Arabs  as  equal  to 
that  of  arms.  Tet  in  this  exchange  they  pre- 
served somewhat  of  their  olden  type,  for  it  wif 
thought  no  shame  to  a  galhmt  cavalier  to  dreM 
the  wound  bimself  had  made. 

The  abode  of  these  heroes  who  formerly  dwelt 
in  palaces  and  owned  principalities,  was  not  sita- 
ate  in  the  hamlet  of  the  other  exjles  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Mamelife,  but  was  built  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
near  the  spot  wbere  St.  Louis  dicd  upon  tha 
ashes,  and  wbere  to  this  day  Stands  a  Mahom- 
medan  hermitage.  Attached  to  tbe  walls  of  their 
but  were  some  buckles  of  lioa^s  skin,  on  whick 
were  emblazoned,  on  a  field  of  azure,  the  figurea 
of  two  savages  destroying  a  city  with  their  clubs ; 
underneath  were  the  words  "Tis  a  small matter,* 
— tbe  arms  and  motto  of  the  Abencerrages. 
Lances  adorned  with  white  and  blue  pennons,  sofi 
alburnoz  and  gay  coats  of  slashed  satin  wera 
ranged  near  the  bucklers,  and  glictered  amidst 
cymitars  and  poignards.  Here  and  there  wera 
suspended  some  gauntlets,  silver  bits  and  stirrnpt 
cnriched  with  precious  stones,  long  swords  whosa 
Bcabbards  had  been  embroldered  by  tbe  hands  of 
princeeses,  and  golden  spurs  wbich  the  Yoculbi, 
tbe  Ginevrae,  and  the  Orianes  had  buckled  for^ 
merly  on  valiant  cavaliers. 

On  some  tables  beneath  these  tropbies  of  de- 
parted  glory,  were  arranged  emblems  of  a  mora 
peaceful  character.  These  consisted  of  herbt 
cullcd  from  tbe  summit  of  Atlas  amidst  etemal 
snow,  in  tbe  burning  sands  of  the  wilderness  of 
Sahara,  and  in  the  smlling  plains  of  their  beloved 
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Grenada— capable  of  solacing  alike  the  illfl  of  the 
bodj  or  the  chagrios  of  the  soul.  Of  the  latter 
the  Abencerrages  prized  chiefly  those  which 
•erved  to  calm  vain  regrets,  to  dissipate  fooliah 
Ulusions,  and  to  disperse  those  fleeting  hopes  of 
bappiness  which  occasionally  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  unfortunate.  Unhappily,  howeTer,  these 
dmples  had  sometimes  virtues  of  an  opposite  na- 
ture,  and  frcquently  did  the  fragrant  perfume  of 
a  flower  produce  the  efiect  of  a  poisonous  exhala- 
tion  on  the  illustrious  exiles. 

A  quarter  of  a  Century  had  nearly  rolled  away 
lince  the  taking  of  Grenada,  and  in  this  short 
period  of  timc  fourteen  Abencerrages  had  perished 
by  the  change  of  cliraote,  the  accidents  incident 
to  a  Wandering  life,  and,  abore  all«  by  disappoint- 
ment  and  despair,  which,  )ike  dripping  water, 
■iowly  undermines  the  strength  and  forces  of  men. 
One  Single  shoot  was  the  »ole  reroaining  hopc  of 
this  once  famous  house.  Aben  Hamet  bore  the 
name  of  that  Abenccrrage  who  was  accused  by 
the  Zegris  of  having  seduced  the  Suitana  Alfaima. 
In  him  were  united  the  beauty,  valor,  courtesy, 
and  generosity  of  his  ancestors,  with  that  soft 
^dat  and  that  light  tinge  of  sorrow  which  ev«r 
ftccompany  misfortunes,  nobly  sustained.  When 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father. 
He  then  resolvcd  to  make  a  pilgriraage  to  the 
land  of  his  forcfathcrs  to  satisfy  tho  yeornings  of 
his  hcart,  and  to  accomplish,  if  possible,  a  design 
which  ho  carcfuily  conccalcd  in  his  secrct  lieart. 

He  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Tunis  in  a  light 
xebeque  ;  a  favouring  breeze  quickly  wafted  him 
to  Cartbagcna,  whcn  he  diseiubarkcd,  and  was 
■oon  on  his  way  to  Grenada.  He  announced 
himself  as  an  Arabianpbysician  come  to  herborize 
amongst  the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A  quiet 
mule  carried  him  steadily  through  the  country 
where  formerly  the  Abencerrages  eped  on  their 
warlikc  coursers.  A  guide  preccdcd  him,  con- 
ducting  two  othcr  mulcs  adorned  with  bcUs  and 
tofts  of  many  colored  wools.  Aben  Homet  tra- 
Tersed  the  widc  heathsand  extensive  palm  forests 
of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  and  his  heart  was 
pierced  with  regret  at  the  thought  that  these 
palras  must  bave  been  plantcd  by  the  hands  of 
bis  fathcrs.  Kow  a  towcr  shewed  its  battlements 
where  once  the  sentinel  had  watched  in  the  linie 
of  the  war  between  Moor  and  Christian.  Now  a 
min  peepcd  forth,  whose  architecture  announced 
its  Moorish  origin.  Fresh  cause  of  grief  for  the 
Abenccrrage  !  He  doscended  from  his  mulc,  and 
linder  prctcxt  of  secking  for  plants  coucealcd  him- 
■elf  a  fcw  moments  in  the  ruins  to  givo  free  vent 
to  his  misery.  At  length  he  betook  himself  to 
the  routc,  dreaming  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  of 


the  cararan  and  the  monotonous  song  of  the 
muleteer.  The  latter  occasionally  intemiptcd  bis 
romance  to  encourage  his  mulcs,  by  apostrophizing 
them  ta  beautiful  or  valorous,  or  to  chide  tbem 
with  the  epithets  idle  and  obstinate. 

A  few  sheep  conducted  by  a  shepherd  like  an 
array  through  the  yellow  and  unculüvated  fields, 
and  some  solitary  travellers,  far  firom  spreading 
life  around,  served  only  to  render  tho  prospect 
more  desolate  and  descrted.  Each  traveller  wore 
a  8 Word  at  his  aide,  and  an  ample  cloak,  and  a 
broad-leafed  hat,  which  shaded  nearly  half  the 
visage  fipom  sight,  completed  their  costume.  Tbcy 
saluted  Aben  Hamet  in  passing,  but  the  latter 
only  distinguished  in  this  noble  salutation  the 
names  of  God,  Lord,  and  cavalier.  In  the  even- 
ing  at  the  venta,  the  Abencerrage  took  bis  place 
in  the  midst  of  the  strangers  withoat  belog  im- 
portuned  by  any  indiscreet  curiosity.  None 
spoketohim;  none  questioned  him.  Histurban, 
rohes,  and  arms  excited  no  astonishmcnt.  Tbere- 
fore,  since  Allah  had  decreed  that  the  Moort 
should  be  deprived  of  this  lovely  country,  Aben 
Hamet  could  not  abstain  from  admiring  the  grare 
politeness  of  the  conquerors. 

Emotions  yet  more  keen  awaited  the  Abenoer- 
rage  at  the  end  of  his  joumey.  Grenada  is  buüt 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ränge  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  upon  two  lofty  hills  separated  by  a  deep 
Valley.  The  houses  ranged  closely  along  the 
slopes  of  either  hill,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Valley,  give  to  the  city  the  exact  appearance  of 
an  open  Pomegranate,  and  hence  its  name.  Two 
rivers  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro,  wash  the  feet  of 
these  two  hills,  and  there  uniting  their  golden 
floods  meander  peacefully  through  the  midst  of  a 
charming  piain,  called  La  Vega,  This  piain 
which  the  city  overlooks,  is  covered  with  vines, 
Pomegranates,  Figtrees,  Mulberries  and  Oranges, 
and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  romantic  ap- 
pearance, an  enchanting  sky,  and  air  pure  and 
delicious.  The  refreshing  breezes  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  soft  caroUing  of  thousands  of  birds,  and 
the  bright  peaco  and  tranquility  of  the  scene 
cause  to  steal  over  the  soul  a  secret  langnor, 
which  the  passing  traveller  has  scarce  courage  to 
overcome.  Heroism  would  speedily  have  been 
extinguished  in  this  country  by  the  more  tender 
passions  of  the  soul,  were  it  not,  that  love,  to  be 
'  true,  always  requirea  the  Company  of  glory. 

When  Aben  Hamet  first  descried  the  distant 
I  roofs  of  the  first  cdifice  of  Grenada,  his  heart  beat 
I  so  Violen tly  that  he  was  obliged  to  check  his 
!  mule.  Folding  his  arms  tightly  o'er  his  ample 
1  breast,  and  fastening  his  eyes  on  the  sacred  city, 
i  he  remained  mute  and  immoveable.    The  guide 
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stopped  in  his  turn  and  as  all  loftj  scntiments  arc 
easily  understood  by  a  Spaniard,  he  appeared 
touched,  and  divined  that  the  Moor  reviewed  his 
ancient  home.  At  lengtb  the  Abencerrage  broke 
the  silence.  Oh  guide,  crtcd  he,  mayest  thoa 
live  happj  and  respected,  conceal  not  the  truth 
from  mc,  for  calm  reigned  o'er  the  waves  the  day 
of  thy  birth,  and  the  moon  was  entering  its  eres- 
Cent.  What  towers  are  those  which  glitter  like 
Stars  above  a  green  forest?  'Tis  the  Alhambra, 
answered  the  guide.  And  yonder  Castle  upon 
the  oppoäite  hill  f  interrogated  Aben  Harnet. — 
The  GeneraHfe,  replied  the  Spaniard.  There  is, 
in  that  Castle,  a  garden  planted  with  myrtles» 
where  they  pretend  the  Abencerrage  was  sur- 
prised  with  the  Suitana  Alfaima.  Further  off  you 
may  see  the  Albaizyn,  and  nearer  to  us  the  Tours 
Venneilles,  (or  Vermilion  Towers). 

Each  syliable  uttered  by  the  guide,  pierced  the 
heart  of  Aben  Ilamet  like  a  dagger  thrust  How 
croel  is  it  to  leam  from  strangers,  where  lie  the 
nionumentsand  remains  of  parents  and  friends,  oi^ 
to  be  told  by  indifferent  and  careless  bystanders» 
the  history  of  family  and  friends.  The  guide, 
however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  reflections  of 
Aben  Haraet,  by  calling  out: — 

"  Speed  on,  Senor  Moro,  speed  on.  Tis  the 
will  of  God.  Take  courage.  Is  not  Francis  the 
firat,  hiraself  a  prijjoner  in  our  Madrid?  It  is  the 
will  of  God."  Then  lifting  his  hat,  ho  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  whipped  up  his  mules.  The 
Abencerrapje  pressing  on  his  own  in  turn,  muttet- 
ed,  **  Tis  Destiny,^'  and  then  they  desccnJed  to 
Grenada. 

On  their  way  down,  they  passed  near  the  hufce 
oak,  celebrated  by  tlie  combat  of  Muza  Ben  Abil 
Gazan,  and  the  Grand  Master  of  Calatrava,  under 
the  last  King  of  Grenada. 

They  made  the  circuit  of  the  Alamerda,  and  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  Elvira  gate,  and  having 
mounted  the  Rambla,  soon  arrived  at  a  Square 
Plaza,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  of  Moor 
ish  architecture.  A  Klian  was  open  on  this 
Square  for  the  reeeptien  of  Moors  from  Africa, 
whom  the  silk  trade  of  the  Vcga,  attracted  in 
crowds  to  Grenada.  Thither  his  guide  conducted 
Aben  Hamet. 

The  Abencerrage  was  too  agitated  to  taste 
even  a  dlij^ht  repose  in  his  ncw  abode,  for  his  soul 
was  troubled  with  thoughts  of  his  country. 

ünable  to  stifle  the  sentinients  which  tormented 
his  heart,  he  rose  at  midniglit  to  wander  in  the 
crooked  streets  of  Grenada.  He  endeavored  with 
hand  and  eye,  to  recogiiize  some  of  the  raonu- 
ments  so  often  described  to  him  by  the  old  men 
of  his  tribe.     Perhaps  yon  lofty  edifice  whose 


walls  loomed  dimly  through  the  surrounding 
darkness^  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Ab- 
encerrage^B.  Percbance  here  it  was  on  this  soli- 
tary  spot  that  those  feasts  were  given  which 
raised  the  glory  of  Grenada  unto  the  skies.  Herd 
tripped  the  danccrs  clothed  in  splendid  vestments 
of  brocade  and  silk.  Then  advanced  the  gallerieS 
loaded  with  sweet  scented  flowers  and  precious 
armour,  and  here  again,  the  dragons  darting  fire, 
which  concealed  Mustrion's  warriors  in  their  hol- 
low  flanks.  But  alas,  these  ingenious  inventions 
of  pleasuresnd  gallantry,  were  faded  and  gone 
forever,  and  m  place  of  the  Bound  of  the  anafius, 
the  noise  of  trumpets  and  the  songs  of  love,  a 
profbund  silence  reigned  around.  The  silent  city 
had  changed  its  inhabitants,  and  the  conquerors 
slept  on  the  couch  of  the  vanquished.  "  They 
sleep  now,  these  proud  Spaniards,  cried  the  young 
Moor  in  Indignation,  under  those  roofo  from  which 
they  have  exiled  my  ancestors.  And  I  an  Aben- 
cerrage, watch  unknown,  solitary,  forsaken,  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace  of  my  fathers." 

Aben  Hamet  then  seriously  reflected  on  human 
destiny,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  on  the  fall 
of  Empu-es,  in  fact,  on  that  Grenada,  surprised 
by  its  encmics  in  the  midst  of  feasting  and  joy, 
and  exchanging  all  at  once  its  garlands  of  flowers, 
for  the  chains  of  slavery.  He  dreamt  he  saw  the 
inhabitants  abandoning  their  homes  in  their  fes- 
tal  garments,  like  guests  who  in  the  disorder  of 
their  mirth  are  suddeuly  startled  from  the  banquet 
by  a  cry  of  fire. 

All  tlicse  Images  and  thoughts  forced  them- 
selves  on  the  soul  of  Aben  Hamet  Füll  of  grief 
and  regret  he  became  more  than  ever  determined 
to  execute  the  project  which  had  brought  him  to 
Grenada.  Day  soon  surprised  him,  and  the  Ab- 
encerrage found  himself  in  the  scattered  suburbs 
of  the  town,  far  from  the  Khan  of  the  Moors. — 
The  World  slept  Not  a  sound  disturbed  the  si- 
lent streets.  The  doors  and  Windows  of  the  houses 
were  closcd.  The  crow  of  the  cock  alone  pro- 
claimed,  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  the  retum 
of  labour  and  teil. 

After  having  wandered  for  a  long  time  unable 
to  discover  his  way,  Aben  Hamet  heard  a  door 
open  and  saw  a  young  girl  issue  forth  into  the 
Street  She  was  habited  in  the  style  of  those 
gothic  queens,  sculptured  in  the  monumeots  of 
our  ancient  abbey.  ,i'<^r  black  bodice,  ornaraen- 
ted  with  beads  of  jet,  fitted,  closely,  her  elegant 
figure.  Her  short  petticoat,  narrow  and  withont 
lolds,  discovered  a  fine  shaped  leg  and  a  charming 
foot  A  mantilla  equally  black  was  drawn  over 
her  head,  and,  held  by  her  left  hand,  crossed  and 
closed  under  her  chin  like  a  nun's  hood,  so  that 
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nought  of  her  face  waa  visible  save  her  large  eyes 
and  rosy  mouth.  A  duenna  accompanied  her 
•tepa  and  a  page  preceded  her  with  a  prayer  book. 
Two  lacqueys  in  livery  followed  the  lovely  un- 
known  at  some  distance.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
attend  morning  prayer»  which  the  sounds  of  a 
bell  announced  in  a  neighbouring  monastery. 

Aben  Ilamet  in  the  first  burst  of  bis  astonish- 
ment,  fancied  he  saw  the  angel  Israfil  or  the  young- : 
est  of  the  Houris.      The  young  Spaniard  not  less 
sorprised,  gazed  on  the  Abencerrage,  whose  tur-  ] 
ban,  robes,  and  arms  embellished  even  bis  noble 
figure.     Recovered  from  her  first  etart  of  surprise,  I 
she  signed  to  the  stranger  to  approach  her,  with  [ 
the  grace  and  freedom  peculiar  to  the  women  of 
thi8  country. 

**  Senor  Moro,"  said  she  to  him,  "  you  appear  but 
lately  arrived  in  Grenada.  Have  you  lost  your 
way?" 

**  Suitana  of  Flowers,"  answered  Aben  Hamot, 
"  Delight  of  mine  eyes,  0,  Christian  slave,  more 
beautifii!  than  the  yirgins  of  Georgia,  thou  hast 
divined  it,  I  am  a  stranger  in  thls  city,  lost  amidst 
these  palaces,  and  unable  to  find  the  Khan  of  the 
Moors.  May  the  Prophet  touch  thy  beart,  and 
recompense  thy  hospitality  !* 

"  The  Moors  are  renowned  for  their  gallantry,'* 
replied  the  fair  Spaniard,  with  the  sweetest  smile, 
"  but  I  am  neither  a  slave,  nor  the  Suitana  of 
Flowers,  nor  yet  content  to  be  recommended  to 
Mahomet.  Follow  me,  Senor  Cavalier,  I  will  re- 
conduct  you  to  the  Khan  of  the  Moors." 

Walking  before  the  Abencerrage  with  thegrace- 
fiil  elastic  step  of  an  Andalusian,  she  broughthim 
to  the  Khan  of  the  Moors,  shewed  it  to  him,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  salutation  passed  on  and  disap- 
peared  behind  a  palace. 

To  what  shall  be  ascribed  the  repose  of  llfe ! 
No  longer  did  bis  country  occupy  the  sole  and 
entire  thoughts  of  Aben  Harnet  Grenada,  for 
him,  ceased  to  be  abandoned,  widowed,  solitary, 
— nay,  is  dearer  than  ever  to  his  heart, — but  there 
is  a  new  spell  which  embelüshes  her  ruins.  To 
the  raemory  of  his  ancestors  is  now  added  another 
charm.  Aben  Harnet  had  discovered  the  ceme- 
tary  where  the  ashes  of  the  Abencerrages  repose 
in  peace,  but  whilst  praying,  whiht  prostrating 
hiniselfin  the  dust,  even  whilst  shedding  filial 
teara  o'er  their  graves  the  thought  would  recur  to 
him  that  perchance  the  tinng  Spaniard  might 
Boraetiines  have  passed  thVse  tombs,  and  that  his 
ancestors  were  not  so  unhappy  after  all. 

In  vain  did  he  strive  to  occupy  himself  only 
with  bis  pilgriraage  to  the  land  of  his  fathers.  In 
vain  did  he  wander  along  the  fair  banks  of  the 
Durro  and  Xenil  to  gather  hcrbs  at  the  dawn  of 


day.  The  flower  he  seeks  now  is  the  lovely  Chm- 
tian.  How  many  fruitless  efforts  bas  he  made  to 
discover  the  palace  of  bis  enchantress  ?  How 
many  times  has  he  endeavored  to  retum  by  the 
roads  which  his  divine  guide  made  him  traverse  ? 
How  often,  in  fancy,  bas  he  recognised  the  aoond 
of  that  bell,  the  crow  of  that  cock  which  he  heard 
near  the  residence  of  the  fair  Senora?  How  often 
has  he  mshed,  deceived  by  similar  noises,  to  ooe 
side  or  another,  yet  the  magic  palace  did  not  offer 
itselftohis  longing  eyes?  How  often  did  the 
uniform  dress  of  the  maidens  of  Grenada  give  him 
an  instant  of  hope  ?  From  a  distance  all  the 
senoras  resembled  the  mistress  of  his  heart^-dose 
at  band  not  one  poesessed  her  beauty  or  her  grace. 
Aben  Harnet  at  last  searched  even  the  chnrchea 
to  discover  the  charming  unknown.  Nay,  he  even 
penetrated  to  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa ; 
But  this  was  tili  then  the  greatest  sacrifice  he  had 
made  to  his  love. 

One  day  it  happened  that  he  was  gathering 
berbs  in  the  Valley  of  the  Darro— on  the  flowery 
slope  of  the  hill,  to  the  south,  stood  the  statelj 
walla  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  enchanüng  gardent 
of  the  Generalile.  That  to  the  north  wai  deeo- 
rated  by  the  Albaijyn,  by  smiling  orchards,  and 
the  grottOB  inhabited  by  a  numerooa  population. 
At  the  Western  extremity  of  the  Valley  could  be 
discovered  the  towers  of  Grenada  which  lifted 
tbemselves  in  a  group  amidst  clomps  of  evergreen 
oaks  and  dark  cypresses.  At  the  opposite  end  the 
eye  lighted  on  jagged  rocks,  sombre  couvent«  and 
hermitages,  some  few  ruins  of  ancient  Iberia, 
and  in  the  distance  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  flowed  the 
Darro,  and  along  its  flowery  bank?  might  be  ( 
here  and  there  a  few  mills,  some  sparkliog 
cades,  the  broken  arcbes  of  a  Roman  aqnedaci» 
and  the  remains  of  a  bridge  of  the  time  of  the 
Moors. 

Aben  Hamet  was  by  this  time  neither  sufficiently 
unfortunate,  nor  yet  suflBciently  happy.  He  strol- 
led  with  distraction  and  indifference  through  these 
enchanted  plains.  Walking  at  bazard,  he  followed 
an  alley  lined  with  graceful  trees  which  wound  up 
the  hill  of  the  Albaijyns.  A  country  house  sur- 
rounded  with  groves  of  orange  trees  soon  appeared 
in  sight  On  a  nearer  approach  the  sounds  of 
a  voice,  a  ccompanied  by  a  guitar,  Struck  his  ear. 
To  a  man  inflamed  by  the  tender  passion  of  love, 
there  is  an  intimate  harmony  between  the  voice, 
feature,  and  eyes  of  the  object  of  bis  passion» 
"Tismy  hauri!"  exclaimed  Aben  Hamet;  and 
ho  listened  with  a  bcating  heart  At  the  name 
of  the  Abencerrage,  repeatod  scveral  timea,  his 
heart  beat  yet  more  violently.  The  unknown  song- 
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8tre3S  sang  a  Castilian  romance  which  recountcd 
the  history  of  the  Abencerrages  and  Zegris.  His 
emotion  was  now  uncontrollable.  Darting  across 
a  hedge  of  myrtles,  he  sprang  into  the  midst  of  a 
bevy  of  girls  who  fled  on  all  sides»  screaming  at 
ihis  sudden  appearance.  The  senora  who  was 
singing,  and  who  still  held  the  guitar,  cried  out 
"Tis  the  Senor  Moro,"  and  recalled  her  com- 
panions. 

"  Favorite  of  the  genü,"  said  the  Abencerrage, 
**  I  have  sought  thee  as  an  Arab  seeks  a  fountain 
in  the  parched  south.  The  sounds  of  thy  guitar 
reached  my  ear — you  celebrated  the  heroes  of  my 
native  land.  My  soul  recognized  thee  by  the 
beauty  of  thy  voice, — nnd  to  thy  feet  I  bring  the 
heart  of  Aben  Hamet." 

"  Is  it  so,"  answered  Donna  Bianca.     "It  was 

the  thought  of  thee  that  caused  me  to  chaunt  the 

romance  of  the  Abencerrage,  for  since  seeing  you 

I  haye  pictured  to  myself  that  the  Moorish  cava» 

^liers  must  have  resembled  thee. 

A  light  blush  tinged  the  white  forehead  of 
Bianca  in  uttering  these  words,  enhancing  her 
beauty  so  much  that  the  Moor  was  about  to  fling 
himself  at  her  feet,  and  disclose  to  her  that  he  was 
the  last  of  the  Abencerrages.  But  a  feeling  of 
prudence  restrained  him,  for  he  feared  lest  his 
name,  too  famons  in  Grenada,  might  proTe  a  source 
of  inquietude  and  uneasiness  to  the  governor. 
The  Moorish  wars  were  scarcely  terrainated,  and 
the  presence  of  an  Abencerrage  at  that  moment, 
might  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  just  cause  of 
alarm.  Kot  that  our  hero  feared  any  pcril,  but  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  to  sepa- 
rate himself  for  ever  from  the  daughter  of  Don 
Kodriguez. 

Donna  Bianca  was  descended  from  a  family 
irhich  derived  its  origin  from  the  illustrious  Cid 
de  Bivar  and  Climene,  daughter  of  Count  Gomez 
de  Gormaz.  The  poaterity  of  the  conqueror  of 
Valence  la  Bella  had  sunk,  through  the  ingrati- 
tude  of  the  Court  of  Castile,  into  extreme  poverty 
— nay,  so  great  was  its  obscurity  that  for  many 
ages  it  was  belicved  to  have  becorae  extinct, 
But,  towards  the  time  of  the  conquestof  Grenada, 
a  last  shoot  of  the  race  of  Bivar,  the  ancestor  of 
Bianca  made  himself  known,  less  indeed  by  his 
title«  than  by  his  valor  and  gallant  dceds  of  arms. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Infidels,  Ferdinand 
bestowed  on  the  descendent  of  the  Cid  the  wealth 
and  estates  of  many  Moorish  families,  and  created 
him  Duke  de  Santa  Fd.  The  new  Duke  fixed  his 
residence  at  Grenada,  and  died  yet  young,  leaving 
an  only  son,  already  married — Don  Rodriguez, 
father  of  Bianca. 

Donna  Theresa  de  Xeres,   the  wifo  of  Don 


Rodriguez  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  received  at 
the  baptidmal  fönt  the  name  of  Rodriguez  Üke  all 
his  forefathers,  but  who  was  called  Don  Carlos  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father.  The  great  events 
which  Don  Carlos  had  witnessed  from  his  tender- 
est  yeardsupwards,  and  the  points  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed  almost  from  his  infancy,  had  only 
served  to  render,  more  rigid  and  grave,  a  charac- 
ter  naturally  austere.  Scarce  had  he  nunibered 
fourteen  years  when  he  followed  Cortez  to  Mex- 
ico. He  had  supported  all  the  dangers,  had  wit- 
nessed all  the  horrors  of  that  astounding  adven- 
ture,  and  had  assisted  as  the  downfall  of  the  last 
King  of  a  world  until  then  unknown.  Threc  years 
after  that  catastrophe,  Don  Carlos  found  himself 
in  Europe  at  the  Pavia,  as  if  it  were  his  fate  to  see 
crowned  honour  and  kingly  valour  succumb  to 
the  whims  offoriune.  The  aspect  of  a  new  world, 
long  voyages  over  seas  hitherto  unknown,  the 
sight  of  revolutions  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and 
fortune  had  strongly  moved  the  religious  and  mel- 
ancholy  Imagination  of  Don  Carlos.  He  entered 
into  the  chivalrous  order  of  Calatrava  and  re- 
nouncing  marriage,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entrea- 
ties  of  Don  Rodriguez,  destined  all  his  wealth  for 
his  sister. 

Bianca  de  Bivar,  the  only  sister  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  much  younger  than  he,  was  the  Idol  of  her 
father.  Whilst  a  child,  she  had  lost  her  raother, 
and  was  just  entering  her  eightecnth  year  when 
Aben  Hamet  appeared  in  Grenada.  All  was  se- 
ducUon  round  this  enchantress.  Her  voice  was 
ravishing,  her  dauce  lighter  than  the  zephyr.  At 
times  she  delighted  to  drive  in  her  carriage  like  a 
second  Armida,  at  times  to  speed  on  the  back  of 
the  swiftest  steed  of  Andalusia,  like  those  charm- 
ing  fairies  which  appeared  to  Tristan  and  Galaor 
in  the  forests  of  old.  Athens  would  have  taken 
her  for  Aspasia,  and  Paris  for  Diana  of  Poictiers, 
just  then  commencing  herbrilliant  carcerat  Court. 
But,  with  the  charms  of  a  Frenchwoman,  she  unit- 
ed  the  passions  of  a  Spaniard,  and  her  natural  co- 
quetry  detracted  nothing  from  the  stability,  con- 
stancy,  strcngth  and  elevation  of  the  scntiments 
of  her  heart.  As  the  cries  which  the  young  girls 
had  uttered  when  Aben  Hamet  had  darted  into 
the  grove.  Don  Rodriguez  hastened  to  the  spot, 
'*  My  father,  said  Bianca,  here  is  the  Senor  Moro 
of  whom  I  spoke  to  you.  He  overheard  me  sing- 
ing, recognized  my  vcnce  and  entered  the  garden 
to  thank  me  for  having  shewn  him  his  way." 

The  Duke  de  Santa  Fö  received  the  Abencer- 
rage with  the  grave,  yet  simple  politeness  of  a 
Spaniard.  Araongst  this  nation  the  eye  is  never 
offended  with  any  of  those  servile  airs,  or  the  ear 
pained  by  any  of  those  compümentary  phrases 
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which  announce  vulgaritj  of  thoughU  and  a  de* 
graded  mind.  The  language  of  the  noble  grandee 
and  the  humble  peasant  is  the  same.  The  saluta* 
tion  the  same,  the  compliments,  the  customs,  the 
babitd  are  all  the  same.  Whilst  the  confidcnce 
and  geuerosity  of  this  people  towards  strangers  is 
whhout  bounds,  so  its  Tengeance  when  betrayed 
18  prompt  and  terrible ;  of  heroic  courage,  of  indo- 
mitable  perseverance,  incapable  ot  yielding  to 
mbfortunes,  they  must  either  conquer  or  be  ex- 
terminated.  There  is  but  little  of  what  is  calied 
wit,  but  exalted  passions  hold  the  place  of  that 
etprit  which  comes  from  finesBe  and  an  abundance 
of  ideas.  A  Spaniard  who  passes  his  days  with- 
OBt  speaking,  who  has  seen  nothing,  who  nerer 
eTen  cares  to  see  anything,  who  has  read  nothing, 
studied  nothing,  compared  nothing,  will  find  in 
the  greatness  of  his  resoWcs  the  necessary  resoor- 
ces  in  a  time  of  adversity. 

It  was  the  birth-day  of  Don  Rodriguez,  and 
Donna  Bianca,  in  hononr  thereof,  had  invited  a 
few  friends  to  a  tertnlia  in  this  charming  solitude. 
The  Duke  de  Santa  P^  invited  Aben  Hamet  to  be 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  young  girls  who  amus- 
ed  themsclves  with  the  turban  and  robe  of  the 
stranger.  Cushions  of  velvet  were  brought  and 
the  Abencerrage  reclined  upon  them  in  the  Moor- 
Iflh  fashion.  They  put  questions  to  him  about  his 
country  and  his  adveutures,  to  which  he  replied 
with  spirit  and  gaiety  in  the  purest  Castilian.  In- 
deed  so  perfect  was  his  accent  that  he  miglit  rea- 
dily  haye  been  mistaken  for  a  Spaniard,  had  he 
not  always  said  thou  for  you.  His  wordn,  in  his 
mouth,  had  something  about  thcm  so  much  that 
Bianca  could  not  rcstrain  a  secret  feeling  of  dis- 
pleasure  whenever  they  were  addresscd  to  any  one 
of  her  companions. 

Numerous  servants  now  made  their  appeorance 
bringing  cakes,  fruits,  chocolate  and  sroall  cooser- 
ves  of  Malaga  sugar  white  as  snow  and  light  as 
a  sponge.  After  the  roficsco,  the  young  girls  en- 
treated  Bianca  to  execute  one  of  those  graceful 
charac'erlstic  dances  in  which  she  excellcd  even 
the  most  skiiful  Oitana.  Aben  Ilamet  was  silent, 
but  his  suppliant  iooks  spoke  Tolumos  in  place  of 
histoDgue.  Yielding  to  the  rcquests  of  his  friends, 
Bianca  choseaZambra^an  expressive  dance  which 
the  Spaniards  have  borrowed  from  the  Moors. 
(  To  bf  continucd.) 


Evcry  Macbeth  has  witchcs  to  prompt  liim  in 
his  iniquity. 

"Wi.-'dom  stanild  betwccn  two  mirrors  ;  Folly  is 
in  a  dark  room. 

In  jrirlfl  we  love  what  they  are,  but  in  young 
men  what  they  promiae  to  be. 


THE  BONNIE  SCOT. 

The  bonnie  Scot!  he  hathnae  got 

A  harne  o*  sun  an*  light ; 
His  clime  hath  aft  a  dreary  day 

Au*  mony  a  storray  night ; 
He  hears  the  bUst  gae  crooning  past. 

He  sees  the  snawflake  fa*; 
But  what  o'  that?    He'll  teil  ye  sdll, 

His  land  is  best  o*  a* ; 
He  wadna'  tine,  for  rose  or  vine, 

The  gowans  round  his  cot ; 
There  is  nae  bloora  like  heath  an*  broom, 

To  cfaarm  the  bonnie  ScoL 

Tlie  roarin'  din  o*  flood  an'  linn 

Is  music  unco  sweet; 
He  loves  the  pine  aboon  his  hcad, 

The  breckans  'neath  bis  feet; 
The  lavrock's  trilL  sae  clcar  an'  »hriU, 

Is  matchless  to  his  ear ! 
What  joy  for  him  like  bounding  free 

To  hunt  the  fleet  dun  deer? 
Kae  wonder  he  sae  proudly  scoms 

A  safter,  kinder  lot ; 
Ho  kens  his  earth  gave  Wallace  birth, 

That  brave  and  bonnie  Scot 


WESLEYANA. 
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DUNMOKE   CAVE. 

I  wcnt  to  Dunmore  Cave,  thrce  or  four  miles 
from  Kükenny.  I.t  is  füll  as  remarkable  as 
Poole's-holc,  or  any  other  in  the  Peak.  Tbe 
opening  is  n>und,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and 
seveu  ty  or  eighty  yards  across.  In  the  midst 
of  this  there  is  a  kind  of  arch,  twenty  or  thirty 
fcct  high.  By  this  you  enter  into  the  first 
cave,  nearly  round,  and  forty  or  fifty  feet  in 
diamcter.  It  is  onconipassed  with  spar  stones, 
just  like  thosc  on  the  sidcs  of  PoolcVhole.  On 
one  sido  of  the  cnve,  is  a  narrow  passage, 
whch  goes  under  the  rock  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards :  on  the  other,  a  hollow,  which 
no  one  has  ever  bccn  able  to  find  an  end  of. 
I  supposc  the  hole  too,  as  well  as  man}'  othcrs, 
was  fonncd  by  the  watcrs  of  the  delugc, 
retreating  into  the  grcat  abyss,  with  which, 
probably,  it  communicates. 

MUSICAL   EXPERIMENT. 

I  thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make 
an  odd  experiment  Remcmbering  how  sur- 
prisingly  fond  of  music  the  lion  at  F!<h*nhurgh 
was,  I  dctemiined  this  was  the  case  with  all 
animals  of  the  same  kind.  I  accordingly  went 
to  the  Tower  with  one  who  plays  on  the  flute. 
He  bcgan  playing  near  four  or  tive  lions.  Only 
one  of  ihcMi  (the  rest  not  seeraing  to  regard 
it  at  all)  rose  up,  camo  to  the  front  of  his  den, 
and  pceincd  to  he  all  attention.  Meantime  a 
tiu:er  in  the  same  den  startcd  up,  leaped  over 
the  lion's  back,  turncd  and  ran  under  his  beliy, 
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leaped  over  him  again,  and  so  to  and  fro  inces- 
santly.  Gan  we  account  for  this  by  any  Sys- 
tem of  mechanism?  Can  we  account  for  it 
ataU? 

OOOD   QUEEN  BESS. 

What  was  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  As  just  and 
merciful  as  Nero,  and  as  good  a  chnstian  as 
Mahomct ! 

WILLIAM  LILLY. 

I  read  over  that  surprising  book,  The  Life 
cfMr.  William  Lilly,  If  he  belle vedhimself, 
as  he  really  seems  to  have  done,  was  ever  man 
so  deluded?  Persuaded  that  Uermeli^  the 
Queen  of  the  Fairies^  Micol  Eegina  Pyrn- 
eeorum  and  these  fellows  wcre  good  angels  I 
How  amazing  is  this  ?  And  is  it  not  still  more 
amazing,  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
sensible  men  in  the  nation,  should  not  only 
not  scruple  to  employ  him,  but  be  his  &st 
fricnds  on  all  occasions  ? 

A   SPEAKING  STATUE. 

I  once  more  took  a  serious  walk  through 
the  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey.  What 
heaps  uf  unmeaning  stone  and  marble  I  But 
there  was  one  tomb  which  shewed  common- 
sense :  that  beautiful  figure  of  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale,  endeavoring  to  screen  his  lovely  wife 
from  Death, — Here,  indeed,  the  marble  seems 
to  8peakf  and  statues  appear  only  not  alive  / 

A  OERMAN  PROTESTANT  CONOREOATION. 

About  seven  in  the  moming  we  came  to 
Merssen.  After  broakfast  we  went  to  Church. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  at  all  I  saw  there :  at 
the  costliness  of  apparel  in  many,  and  the 
gaudiness  of  it,  in  more :  at  the  huge  für  caps 
wom  by  the  women,  of  the  same  shape  with 
a  Turkish  turban,  which  generally  had  one  or 
more  ribands  hanging  down  a  great  length 
behind.  The  Minister^s  habit  was  adomed 
with  gold  and  scarlet,  and  a  vast  cross  both 
behind  and  before.  Most  of  the  congregation 
Bat,  the  men  generally  with  their  hats  on,  at 
the  prayers  as  well  as  sermon. 

THE  JUSTICE  AND  THE  SG0LD8. 

I  rode  over  to  a  neighbouring  town,  to  wait 
upon  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  man  of  candour 
aod  understanding ;  before  whom  (I  was  in- 
formed)  three  angry  neighbours  had  carried  a 
whole  waggon-load  of  these  new  heretics  (the 
Uethodists.)  But  when  he  asked  what  they 
had  done,  Üiere  was  a  deep  silence ;  for  that 
was  a  point  their  conductors  had  forgot  At 
length  one  said,  "  Why  they  pretended  to  be 
better  than  other  people;  and  besides  they 
prayed  from  moming  to-night"  Mr.  S.  asked, 
**  But  have  th  ay  done  nothmg  besides  ?"  Yes, 
sir,"  Said  an  old  man: — "An*t  please  your 
worship,  they  have  eoiwarted  my  wife.  Till 
Bhe  went  among  them,  she  had  such  a  tongue  I 
And  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  !**  "  Carry 
them  back,  carry  them  back,*'  replied  the 


Justice,  "  And  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds 
in  the  town  1" 

THE  WISE   MEN   OF  WENSLEY-DALE. 

I  preached  *  *  ♦  As  I  went  back  through 
the  church-yard  many  of  the  parish  were  in 
high  debate  what  religion  the  preacher  was 
of.  Some  said,  "He  must  be  a  Quaker." 
Others,  "  An  Anabaptist"  But  at  length  one 
deepcr  leamed  than  the  rest,  brought  them 
all  clearly  over  to  his  opinion,  that  he  was  a 
Presbyterian  Papist! 

A   MONSTER. 

I  called  on  the  Solicitor  whom  I  had  employ- 
ed  in  the  suit  lately  commenced^gainst  mc  in 
Chancery;  and  here  I  first  saw  that  foul 
monster  a  Chancery  Bill !  A  scroll  it  was  of 
forty-two  pages,  in  large  folio,  to  teil  a  story, 
which  needed  not  to  have  taken  up  forty 
lines.  And  stuffed  with  such  stupid,  senseless, 
improbable  lies  (many  of  them  too,  quite 
foreign  to  the  question,)  as,  I  believe,  would 
have  cost  the  Compiler  his  life  in  any  Heathea 
Court  either  of  Greece  or  Rome  l  And  this 
is  equity  in  a  Christian  country !  This  is  the 
English  method  of  redressing  other  grievances  I 

A  BEWITCUED  WOMAN. 

The  odd  account  she  gave  of  herseif  was 
this :  (conceming  which  let  every  one  judge 
as  he  pleases).  That  near  seven  years  since  she 
afifronted  one  of  her  neighbours,  who  there- 
upon  went  to  Francis  Mergan,  (a  man  famous 
in  those  parts,)  and  gave  him  fourteen  shillmgs 
to  do  his  worst  to  her.  That  the  next  night, 
as  soon  as  she  was  in  bed,  there  was  a  sudden 
storm  of  thunder,  lightnine,  and  rain,  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  feit  all  her  flesh  shudder, 
and  knew  the  devil  was  close  to  her.  That  at 
the  same  time  a  horse,  she  had  in  the  stable 
below,  which  uscd  to  be  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
leaped  to  and  fro,  and  tore  in  such  a  manner, 
that  she  was  forced  to  rise  and  tum  him  out 
That  a  tree  which  grew  at  the  end  of  the 
house,  was  tom  up  by  the  roots.  That  from 
thenceforth  she  had  no  rest  day  or  night, 
being  not  only  in  fear  and  horror  of  mind,  but 
in  the  utmost  torment  of  body,  feeling  as  if 
her  flesh  was  tearing  off  with  buming  pincers. 

Looia 
I  wonder  any  one  has  patience  to  leara 
logic,  but  those  who  do  it  on  a  principle  of 
conscience ;  unless  he  leams  it  as  three  or 
four  of  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  Univer- 
sities  do :  That  is,  goes  about  it  and  about  it, 
without  understanding  one  word  of  the  matter. 

A  WEIiSfl  LANDSCAPB. 

Taking  horse  early  in  the  moming,  we  rode 
over  the  rough  mountains  of  Radnorshire  and 
Montgomeryshire  into  Merionethshire.  In  tbe 
evening  I  was  surprised  with  one  of  the  finest 
prospects,  in  its  kind,  that  I  ever  saw  in  mj 
life.  We  rode  in  a  green  Tale,  shaded  with 
rows  of  trees,  which  made  an  arbonr  for  several 
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milcs.  The  river  laboured  along  on  our  left 
band,  Ihrough  broken  rocks  of  every  size, 
shape,  and  colour.  On  the  othcr  side  of  the 
river,  the  mountains  rose  to  an  immense 
hcight,  almost  perpendicular.  And  yet  the 
tall  straij^lit  oaks  stood,  rank  above  rank,  from 
the  botioni  to  the  very  top;  only  here  and 
there,  whcre  the  mountain  was  not  so  steep, 
were  interposed  pastures  or  fields  of  corn. 
At  a  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
as  it  were  by  way  of  contrast, 

A  mountain  huge  uprear*d 
It's  broad  bare  back, 

with  vast,  rugged  rocks  hanging  over  its  brow, 
portcnding  ruin. 

TOE   POWER   OF  OBSCÜRnT. 

T.  Prosser  is  an  honest,  well-meaning  man, 
but  no  more  qualified  to  expound  scriptut  es 
than  to  read  lectures  in  logic  or  algebra. 
Yet  cven  men  of  sense  have  taken  this  duU, 
mystical  man  to  be  far  deeper  than  he  is. 
And  it  is  very  natural  so  to  do.  If  we  look 
into  a  dark  pit^  it  seems  deep,  but  the  darkness 
only  makes  it  seem  so.  Bring  the  light  and 
we  sluül  see  that  it  is  very  shallow. 

ALEXANDER  THE  OREAT. 

In  my  road  to  Bristol,  I  read  over  Q. 
Curtius,  a  fine  writer,  both  as  to  thought  and 
language.  But  what  an  hero  does  he  describe  I 
whosü  murder  of  his  old  üiend  and  companion 
Glitus,  (though  not  done  of  a  sudden,  as  is 
comnionly  supposed;  but  deliberately  aller 
8ome  hours*  considcration)  was  a  virtuous  act 
in  comparison  of  his  butchering  poor  Philotas, 
and  his  good  old  father  Parmenio.  Yet  even 
this  was  a  little  thing,  compared  to  the  Uiou- 
sands  and  ten  thousands  he  s^aughtered,  both 
in  battle,  and  in,  and  after,  taking  eitles,  for 
no  othcr  crime  than  defending  their  wives  and 
childrcn.  I  doubt  whcther  Judas  Claims  so 
hot  a  place  in  hell  as  Alexander  the  Great ! 

TBE  CONFCSION  OF  TONGUES. 

We  went  to  Llangefnye  Church,  though 
we  understood  little  of  what  we  heard.  Oh ! 
what  a  heavy  curse  was  the  conüision  of 
tongues.  And  how  grievous  are  the  effects 
of  it  All  the  birds  of  the  air,  all  the  beasts 
of  the  6eld,  understand  the  language  of  their 
own  species.  Man  only  is  a  barbarian  to  man, 
unintelligible  to  his  own  brethren. 

KUSIC. 

T  spent  an  hour  or  two  with  Dr.  Pepusch. 
He  asserted  that  the  art  of  music  is  lost ;  that 
the  ancicnts  only  understood  it  in  its  perfec- 
tion ;  that  it  was  revived  a  little  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL,by  Tallys  and  his  cotemporaries, 
as  also  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
was  a  judge  and  patroness  of  it  That  alter 
her  reign  it  sunk  for  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
tili  Purcell  made  some  attempts  to  restore  it; 
but  that  ever  since,  the  true  andent  art, 
depending  on  nature  and  mathemaücal  prin- 


ciples,  had  gained  no  ground;  the  present 
masters  having  no  fixed  principles  at  tdl. 

HOKER. 

What  an  amazing  genius  had  this  roani 
To  write  with  such  strength  of  thought,  and 
beauty  of  expression,  when  he  had  none  to 
go  bcfore  him.  And  what  a  vein  of  piety 
runs  through  his  whole  work,  in  spite  of  his 
Pagan  prejudices.  Yet  one  cannot  but  observe 
such  improprieties  intermixed,  as  are  sbocking 
to  the  last  degree.  What  excuse  can  any  man 
of  common  sense  make  for 

His  scoUIing  heroes  and  his  woanded  godx. 

Nay,  does  he  not  introduce  even  his  **  father 
of  gods  and  men,^^  one  while  shaking  heaven 
with  his  nod,  and  soon  afler  using  his  wife 
and  sister,  the  empress  of  heaven,  with  such 
language  as  a  car-man  might  be  ashamed  of? 
And  what  can  be  said  of  a  king,  füll  of  days 
and  wisdom,  telling  Achilles  how  oflen  he  had 
given  him  wine,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  sat 
in  his  lap,  tili  he  had  vomited  it  up  on  his 
clothes?  Are  thesc  some  of  those  ^^divine 
boldnesses  which  naturally  provoke  shori- 
sighteduess  and  ignorance  to  show  them- 
selves?"  ' 

A  DRAMATIC  PORTRArT. 

Who  should  be  there,  but  th«  faroous  Mr. 
Gr ,  of  Carnarvonshire, — a  clumsy,over- 

f'own,  hard-faced  man;  whose  countenanoe 
could  only  compare  to  that,  which  I  saw  in 
Drury  Lane  thirty  years  ago,  of  one  of  the 
rufflans  in  "Macbeth.'' 

IRISH    CARINS. 

One  who  looks  at  Uie  common  Irish  cabinSi 
might  imagine  Saturn  still  reigned  here 

Cvmfrigida  panxu 
Praberet  spdunca  domo$  ;  ignemque  lartmqtu^ 
Et  peeus  et  domtm»,  communi  damdent  umbru. 

[The  iiarrow  cave  a  c«»id  reircai  aflbrds. 
And  beast«  and  meu  screen«  wiib  one  common  sbade.] 

Communi  umbra  indeed !  For  no  light  can 
come  into  the  earth  or  straw-buUt  cavern,  od 
the  master  and  his  cattle,  but  at  one  hole; 
which  is  both  window,  chimney,  and  door! 


JANET  CAMPBELL. 

A   TRÜB  TALE. 
BT    A    POOR    MAK. 

In  the  North  of  Scotland  lived    a  humble 

cottar,  Jamie ,  who,  with  his  wife  Janet» 

barely  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  a  few 
acrcs  of  harren  land  which  was  rented  at 
an  exorbitant  rate  from  the  Laird.  A  few  cat- 
tle they  once  had,  but  these  disappeared  in 
answer  to  repeated  calls  for  rent  and  food.  To 
add  to  their  difiBculties,  they  saw  growine  up 
amongst  them  a  numerous  family ;  four  bojs 
already  graced  the  hearth ;  and  the  cotter  saw 
that  they  and  he  muststaire  or  elseseek  ano- 
ther  home,  where  happily  they  might  exist^ 
freed  from  the  dread  of  actoal  starration,— • 
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Many  were  the  debates  that  the  gudeman  and 
wife  had  on  this  matter,  aflerthe  children  had 
retired  to  rest  on  a  heather  couch  which  was 
spread  out  in  one  corner  of  their  hut.  Jamie, 
the  tall  stout  highlander,  whose  bone  and 
muscle  were  like  iron,  who  laboured  cheer- 
fuUy  frora  "grey  dawn"  to  "dewy  eve,"  who 
toiled  and  slaved  heroically  for  bis  family,  still 
had  a  woraan*s  heart  •*  Na,  na"  he  would 
exclaim,  "I  canna*  leave  bonny  Scotland,  here  1 
weVe  lived  an*  here  let  us  dee.  Thegood  wife, 
however,  whose  carefui  thrill  had  yet  preserv- 
ed  a  few  bright  guineas  in  the  old  stocking  t 
beneath  the  hearth,  had  morc  energy ;  her 
heart  was  strong»  she  looked  to  the  futiire, 
"  OUT  bairns,"  she  told  her  husband,  "  must 
gang  awa  soon,  we  have  na  wark  for  them 
here,  an  they  tnauna'  be  idle,"  and  Janet  used 
such  strong  and  forcible  arguments,  urging,  so 
strenuously,  on  the  immediate  necessity  of  re- 
moving  to  another  land,  that  he  at  last  con- 
sented.  Disposing  of  their  snmll  flock  of  sheep 
and  a  couplo  of  ponies  they  had,  they  foun^d 
their  golden  störe  augmented  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  with  Ihese,  after  shedding  many 
bitter  tears  at  parting  from  their  home  and 
friends,  they  embarked  at  Aberdeen,  June  Ist, 
1838,  and  set  sail  the  following  moming,  which 
was  Sunday. 

It  is  unnecespary  to  describe  the  dangers 
they  encountered  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  it 
is  suflBcient  to  say  that  having  been  tossed 
about  for  little  better  than  eight  weeks,  they 
landcd  in  New  York  on  80th  July,  all  well 
and  strong,  with  the  exception  of  their  young- 
est  child  who  died  on  the  voyage  out  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  follow  them  on  their  tedious 
journey  from  New  York  to  Niagara  at  which 
latter  town  they  arrived  in  August  Here  it 
was  decided  that  Campbell  should  leave  bis 
wife,  who  was  not  in  a  fit  statc  of  health  to 
follow  her  husband  to  the  backwoods ;  he  tak- 
ing  the  boys,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  nine, 
a  sturdy  little  fellow,  who  was  delighted  at 
bcing  thought  a  companion  for  bis  father,  and 
willingly  left  bis  mother.  Mrs.  Campbell  was 
]odged  m  rather  a  poor  boarding  house,  where 
ßhe  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  a  few  days  after 
her  husband's  departure. 

Campbell  after  going  to  Hamilton,  went  to 
the  township  of  Esquesing,  where  he  purchas- 
ed  a  farm  of  200  acres  and  busied  himself  dur- 
ing  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Clearing  a  por- 
tion  and  erecting  a  shanty.  Indeed,  so  active 
was  he,  that  he  planted  six  or  seven  acres, 
that  were  already  cleared,  in  wheat,  that  fall. 
The  ensuing  summer  he  retumed  to  Niagara 
for  bis  wife  and  daughter.  Poor  Campbell ! 
How  thy  heart  beat,  and  how  thy  brain 
whirled,  when  in  seeking  the  house  where 
thy  wife  lodged  you  found  but  a  few  charred 
logs,  and  a  tall,  naked,  brick  chimney  standing 
in  their  midst,  like  an  obelisk  I 

The  nelghborsi  in  answer  to  bis  numerous 


enquirics,  could  only  teil  him  that  the  house 
was  burnt  several  weeks  back,  and  that  the 
owner,  accused  of  incendiarism  had  gone  to 
the  States;  as  for  the  lodgers,  many  immi- 
grants  had  lived  there,  and  they  did  not  re- 
mcmber  any  one  of  the  name  of  Campbell. 
After  a  month  spent  in  vain  endeavors  to  dis- 
cover  bis  wife,  Campbell,  nigh  heart-broken, 
retumed  home.  His  idea  was,  that  Janet 
and  her  child  had  fallen  victims  to  the  cho- 
lera,  which  that  year  raged  to  a  frightful  ex- 
tent  in  Canada.  To  distract  his  mind  from 
the  loss  he  had  austained,  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  care  of  his  farm.  Accustomed 
to  labor  from  childhood,  he  found  not  the  toil 
of  farming  so  great  or  so  profitless  as  many 
who  come  to  this  eountry  with  a  few  hundreds 
of  pounds,  and  expect  to  realize  a  competcncy 
by  paying  for  it  He  soon  leamt  that  the 
only  way  to  succeed  was  by  placing  his  own 
Shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
found  himself  not  only  comfortably  off,  but 
respected  by  all  living  in  his  neighbourhood. 
As  years  rolled  on,  he  added  to  his  acres,  im- 
proved  his  stock,  settled  his  sons  advantag- 
eously,  and  was,  in  1860,  a  hale,  hearty  man  of 
sixty-three  years  of  age. 

Last  year,  1852,  his  eldest  son,  James,  had 
come  to  Toronto  with  a  supply  of  butter,  eggs, 
fowls,  &c.,  for  the  market  James,  who  is  now 
about  five  and  thirty,  having  disposcd  of  his 
stock,  called  at  a  humble  dwelling  in  one  of 
the  back  streets  to  deliver  soine  butter  pur- 
chased  from  him  that  day.  On  entering  the 
house  with  the  rolls,  he  saw,  seated  by  the 
door  Step,  a  young  girl  scwing.  Seeing  that 
she  was  good-looking,  he  saluted  her  with  a 
gay  "  good  afternoon."  She  looked  up  from 
her  work,  and  gave  him  a  smiling  nod.  He 
was  at  onre  taken  with  her  cheerful,  band- 
some  face,  and  said : 

"  Ye  wark  weel,  lassie." 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,"  she  re- 
plied,  once  more  looking  in  his  face.  He 
Started,  he  knew  not  why,  but  an  indefinable 
emotion  caused  his  heart  to  beat  quicker ;  he 
became  interested. 

"  Hae  ye  nane  to  help  ye  ?"  he  asked. 

"No;  nor  have  I  any  one  to  help.  I  am 
alone." 

"  Anorphan?" 

"  I  never  saw  either  father  or  mother." 

Who  shall  say  that  God  did  not  direct  this 
meeting  ?  I  speak  not  profanely,  for  I  relate 
the  truth ;  and  who  shall  say  that  God  did  not 
prompt  James  Campbell  to  pursue  his  ques- 
tions,  to  raise  up  in  his  heart  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  before  him  stood  a  relation  ?  How 
much  more  wonderful,  more  interesting  are 
theso  incidents  in  real  life  than  any  fictitious 
scene  a  writer  may  inventi  His  very  next 
question  was  her  name,  and  on  her  reply 
"  Janet  Campbell,"  she  feit  herseif  seized  in 
his  «nns  and  kissed.    The  poor  girl  was  at  a 
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loßs  to  account  for  this  stränge  proceeding, 
but  he  told  her  that  he  was  certain  they 
were  brother  and  sistcr,  and  kisscd  her  again.  I 
He  would  not  leave  Toronto  that  evening,  but ' 
reroained  to  hear  her  history,  which  she  thus 
related: — 

"  I  only  remember  my  always  living  with  a 
kind  old  lady  near  Niagara.  I  oflen  thought  that . 
she  mip:ht  bc  in  some  way  related  to  me,  for  \ 
as  a  child,  it  appeared  stränge  that  any  one  | 
not  a  relative  could  take  such  an  interest  in  | 
my  welfare.  The  servants  frequently  told  me 
thüt  I  was  an  orphan,  without  a  single  friend  j 
in  the  world,  save  our  mistress»  for  I,  when  I 
grew  up  servcd  as  dairy-maid,  and  when  leisure 
pcrmitted,  made  myself  useful  in  household 
matters.  I  was  often  called  her  *  little  house- 
keeper/  which  terra  was  always  applied  to  me 
when  pleased.  I  had  been  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  could,  she  said,  *  keep  her  accounts 
as  well  asshe  could  herseif.'  I  was  ever  happy» 
and  loved  her  mach.  When  about  fifteen  I 
was  called  by  her  one  day  to  her  room  and  told 
what  little  I  ever  leamt  of  my  history.  I  was 
but  a  few  months  old  when  my  mother  died 
of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  the  winter  of 
*83,  at  a  lodging  houso  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards  bumed  down,  and  my  mistress,  who 
heard  of  my  mother's  dcath  and  my  unhappy 
condition,  kindly  offered  to  take  care  of  ine. 
All  she  ever  leamcd  of  my  mother,  was  that 
her  name  was  Janet  Campbell, — and  so  I  was 
called  after  her ;  she  also  gave  me  a  Gaelic 
Bible  which  I  have  carefully  preserved,  though 
I  cannot  read  a  word  in  it,  except,  *  Jajncs 
Campbell,  bis  book,  to  Janet ;  1817  :'  written 
inside  the  cover.  My  mistress  forbid  me  ever 
harboring  the  hope  of  discovcring  any  rela- 
tions,  though  she  said  my  father  might  bc  liv- 
ing, and  if  so,  the  Bible  would  at  once  identify 
me  as  bis  daughter.  A  year  back,  my  kind 
protector,  who  is  now  growing  old  and  feeble, 
and  poorer  in  circumstanccs,  than  once  she 
was,  ft'lt  it  necessary  to  part  with  me.  I  was 
accordingly  scnt  here  with  a  note  to  two  or 
three  ladics,  who  exerted  themselves  in  my 
favor,  giving  me  constant  employment  for  my 
needle.  Indced,  for  the  kindnesses  of  my  dear 
friend  in  Niagara,  and  the  ladics  of  Toronto,  I 
can  never  be  suflSciently  grateful,  for  I  have 
been  cnabled,through  theni,to  live  comfortably 
and  independently.  But,"  she  continued  hesi- 
tatinglv,  "are  you  sure  that  you  are  my 
brother?" 

"Yes,  yes,  an*  has  na*  yeVe  Bible  our 
&ther*s  name  in  it?  An*,  Janet,  he*s  living, 
too.  The  morrow  will  be  a  happy  day  when 
he  flnds  a  daughter,  and  our  brothers  a  sister. 
We  lang  thoeht  our  mither  dcad,  but  didna* 
think  her  child  was  living.  Ye*l]  gang  out  wi* 
me,  Janet?** 

**No,  noi  I  cannot  Oh,  should  your  fiitber 
notbe  mine — no,  noi — take  my  Bible,  and 
ahould  I  be  his  ebild— **  Poor  Janet  could 
Bot  forbear  weeping  at  the  thought  of  the  ht^ 


piness  that  might  be  before  her ;  and  perfaaps 
weeping  as  much  lest  she  should  be  disap- 
pointed.  Her  brother  reluctantly  allowed  her 
to  remain,  yet  forced  on  her  a  hundred  dolUrs 
before  leaving,  to  buy  anything  she  might  be 
in  need  of  whilst  he  was  away. 

Were  proof  needed,  the  Uselic  Bible  was 
sufficient  for  the  old  man,  who  in  a  couple  of 
days  had  the  pleasure  of  embracing  bis  long- 
lost,  and,  until  then,  unseen  daughter. 

Such  is  the  sunple  narration  of  a  few  facts, 
recorded  plainly,  and  ,in  substance,  truthfully. 
Let  the  reader  pause^  and  consider  if  we  are 
not  guided  through  life,  by  a  Hand  whose  out- 
line we  cannot  trace,  yet  whose  might  we 
sometimes  see  and  acknowledge  to  be  aij> 

POWERTCL.  ^ 

LOVE    IN   THE    MOON. 

A  POEM,  BT  P.  SCOTT. 

The  title  of  the  present  book  is  an  odd  one.  Lore 
in  a  Cottage,  Love  in  a  Wood,  Love  in  a  Maze, 
and  Love  in  a  Tub,  are  as  familiär  as  household 
words.  Even  the  Loves  of  the  Angela  have  been 
ventured  on.  We  thought  that  nothing  was  left 
for  neir  poetastors  but  to  roake  variationa  on  the 
old  chimes.  We  were  mistaken.  Here  ve  have 
anotber  phaae :  Mr.  Scott  writes  of  Love  in  the 
Uoon. 

Probably,  in  the  minds  of  somepeople,  Love  and 
the  Moon  are  alreadv  connected.  Love  by  moon- 
light  is  rather  usua!  tban  otherwise.  There  ia  a 
speciee  of  madness  in  love  with  which  the  moon,  as 
Controller  of  lunatics,  may  have  been  supposed  to 
have  something  to  do.  The  weather,  too,  ia  said 
to  be  under  ita  guidance,  and  the  fickleneas  com- 
mon to  that  Standard  topic  and  the  tender  paaaion, 
fumisbes  a  stereotypcd  comparison.  Mr.  Scott, 
however,  repudiutes  these  last  theories ;  and  none 
of  the  pointa  we  have  binted  at  convey  the  aügbt- 
eat  notion  oi  the  curioua  moon-stnick  book  he  has 
produced. 

If  we  were  to  describe  it  hi  a  few  words,  we 
should  call  it  a  poetic  bubble  blown  by  a  leamed 
Cupid,  pretty,  wbimsical,  but  useless.  The  gigan- 
tic  telescopes  teil  us,  that  though  the  moon  is  des- 
litute  of  an  atmosphere,  it  has  mountains  teeming 
with  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Here  ia  one 
of  them : — 

On  the  scared  sight  that  «wfnl  moontain  rate, 

Fania»iically  vast :  it  seemed  as  if 
The  8ptrii  who  had  forined  iu  tired  at  Ien|{lh 
Wiih  piiinf(  maM  on  maM  and  slreni^  on  Mr«ii|{l]i, 
Had  huried  one  halfai^iist  the  otber,  »hitrering 

Fragnienis  around  ;  some  siandüig  grimty  stu[^ 
Some  taf>eriiiK  upwara  with  a  stony  quivenng, 
Or.  shooting  sidewajra,  dagger-Uke.  -wbile  apnsag 
From  massy  iMtaements  of  crag  anderhaiig. 
Peak  ro«e  o'er  peak  subh'roe.  and  *pire  on  ^are— 
Gigajitic  tongue«  of  rock.  soUdified  fnHn  fire. 

The  moon  also  has  streams  :— 

White  round  and  round^  like  Sorrow  weak  and  waa 

A  narrow  zooe  of  lazy  waler  ran 

In  dimpling  moiion.  white  it  poured  on  high 

It«  roebuicnoly  voice  unto  the  clear  lHt»wed  aky. 

There  is  mnsic,  too,  in  the  moon  :— 

As  the  singing  of  the  «i^eres« 
Heard  the  nett  with  dose-shnt  eara, 
The  pabie*  oft  namehMS  tone, 
Like  a  wandering  fnigrance ,  atole 
Ou  ihe  feeliag  ottbo  «ooL 
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From  music  to  life  is  bot  a  short  poetle  flieht 
for  the  Pegasus  of  our  author.  In  Moonland,  Tife 
and  musio  are  intertwined,  üb — 

Rose  and  scent  nre  joined  log^ether, 
Or,  as  shade  wilh  cloudy  weather. 

B7  a  logieal  sequence  we  see  that 

Whcrc  Uiere'0  life  Ihere  must  be  love. 

Here,  then,  are  the  facta  wich  which  the  poet 
must  work,^but  he  is  under  the  strong  necessity 
to  personify  ;  for  aa  life  presupposes  love,  so  love 
presupposes  loyere.  Mr.  Scott  creates  a  pair, 
Lunari  and  Argentine ;  but  they  must,  in  keeping 
with  long  established  rule,  be  described.  How  to 
describe  them  ?  that  is  the  difficuity. 

Whenever  we  deal  with  suppoaed  existences, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  our  own  form  of  life  as  a 
basis.  Mr.  Scott  is  more  ambitious  than  the  blind 
bard  of  FaradUe  Lost.  The  human  form  will  not 
serve  bis  purpose.  He  desires  to  create.  He  can- 
not  escape  from  combiniog  soul  and  body,  and  he 
simply  reverses  earthly  arrang^menta.  He  makes 
the  soul  the  visible  form ;  the  body  (if  we  may 
venture  upon  the  paradox)  the  inner  spirit : — 

Here  they  rerersed  the  laws  of  earth ;  iheir  framet 
Were  immaterial,  thal  is,  outwardly 
They  were  eiicased  by  spirit.  on  the  eye 
Flashin^  and  flitiiiig  like  electric  flames ; 
The  producta  of  a  power  which  coald  condenso 
Such  of  the  impoiiderable  eleraeiits 
As  to  the  human  sense  of  sij^ht  are  naught, 
Making  them  scarcely  more  than  visible  to  thought 
The  body  was  wiihin,  and  served  to  press 
On  the  soul's  balance,  a  mere  motionless 

Material  organ,  one  and  simple,  weighing 
The  spirit  down  to  earth— that  is  the  moon— 
(Which  eine  would  motrat  above  ils  sphere  too  soon) 

And  to  the  intelligence  wilhout,  conveying 
Each  varied  phase  of  passion  and  Sensation 
Bv  the  impulsive  hinl  of  more  or  less  Vibration. 
Throughout  the  too  ambitious  attempt  the  same 
iktality  attends  the  poet      These  beings  have 
"  passions  and  thoughts,  and  appetites,**  ranged 
in  an  inverted  phrenological  scale  **  in  Order  of 
their  excellence.**     They  eat— what  Mr.  Scott 
cannot    teil — but   a   sort   of   "  rainbow-shaded 
dish."    They  sleep  and  dream ;  but  here  again 
there  is  nothing  but  Inversion.    With  us  the  mind 
gets  free  from  the  body;  with  them  the  body 
leavesthe  mind;  and  when  it  does  not  retum 
ihere-'Startling   poetical   paradox! — the    spirit 
dies.    We  have  said  and  quoted  enough  to  enable 
the  reader  with  a  very  active  Imagination  to  dimly 
comprehend  the  picture  of  the  lunarians.    Of  the 
particular  pair  we  can  only  add,  that 
Fancy's  eye  the  pair  might  see 
Embodied  in  a  simile ; 
Me — like  a  strong  flaroe  redly  bright, 
And  she — a  mild  and  silvery  lighl, 
lipon  whose  surface  played  a  lambent  fire, 
The  wavesof  iimocent  thought,  the  ripplings  ofdesire. 
"  The  courae  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth.** 
That  must  happen  in  the  moon  as  well  aa  here. 
Lunari  and  Argentine  have  those  plagues  of  all 
lovers — ^fieunilies ;  fathers  and  mothers,  and  kitb 
and  kin.        These  relations  have  feuds,  like  the 
Si^otch  clans.    The  Lunarians  and  the  Argentines 
«re  the  Gapulets  and  Montaguea  of  Moonland ; 
and  so  the  lovers  sit  talking  over  thetr  gloomy 
proapects: 

And  Standing  by  them  you  might  hear 
What  e'er  they  said  bat  not  by  ear  i 
Their  word«  wotild  faW  like  gentle  rain 
Upon  the  garden  of  the  train ; 
Or  rather,  what  ihey  thooght  and  feit» 
Would,  by  a  sympathetie  power, 
Upon  our  own  sensorium  melt 
like  ike  reapoMive  dew  upon  the  addqg  iewef • 

TOU  IL — P  F 


As  in  earthly  cases,  however,  the  musings  of 
tho  lambent  lorers  brought  them  no  relief,  open- 
ed  no  loophole  of  escape ;  and  a  new  piece  of 
machlnery  is  introduced — a  wizard,  who  has  his 
cell  in  one  of  the  old  worn-out  volcanoes. 

And  there  are  prophets  on  the  earth ;  why  not 
Wiihin  the  moon  as  well? 

Really  we  cannot  teil  why  not.  It  is  nearlj 
as  probable  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  To  the 
Wizard,  Lunari  goes  with  ** electric"  pace,  super- 
seding  the  necessity  for  an  electric  telegraph, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  moonish  youth 
recoils  from  so  ghastly  a  shape : 

It  was  a  wizard,  thin  and  grim, 

A  Saint  might  »hiver  to  look  on  him : 

He  was  like  the  flame,  which  ghastly  bright, 

Shoots  from  a  bowl  on  a  winter's  night, 

In  the  holiday  feai«t,  where  children  play, 

Dipping  and  diving,  the  prize  to  win, 
*Mid  the  spirit  that  merrily  flares  away— 

Cast  but  a  handful  of  salt  therein. 
And  the  lights  of  ihe  charnel  Chamber  glanco 
O'er  each  young  and  happy  countenauce. 

From  the  grim  wizard,  to  whom,  foUowing  Mr. 
Scott's  idea,  we  will  give  the  name  of  old  Snap- 
dragon,  Lunari  gets  a  sibylline  utterance :— > 
Whene»er  upon  the  opcn  skies 
A  living  globe  of  fire,  in  s)fe 
Than  planet,  or  star,  or  sun  more  vast, 

Shall  slill  and  motionless  be  seen ; 

Then  shall  these  aucient  fends  be  past, 

And  thou  shalt  wed  thy  Argentine. 

We  should  have  said  before,  that  this  scene  is 
laid  upon  that  aide  of  the  moon  always  turned 
from  the  earth,  and  the  prophecy  refers  to  our 
globe  as  seen  from  the  oUier  side.  Snapdragon 
gives  directions  for  reaching  the  spot  from  which 
thesight  may  be  observed.  The  rival  familiea 
are  persuaded  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  thither ; 
they  go  grumblingly,  lookmg  on  the  afiair  aa  a 
hoax: — 

Each  took  a  vow,— UwaS  sare  to  bind,— 
That  if  he  failed  this  sign  to  find. 
He  never  w«iuld  agnin  lie  crossed, 
But  make  up  for  the  time  he*d  lost 
In  this  abeurdly  good  endeavour, 
And  hate  his  ueighboor  mort  than  ever. 

On  they  went,  up  the  mountain  side;  through 
a  cavern,  "  dark,  and  deep,  and  broad,  and  high," 
to  where  portals  vast  shut  one  side  of  the  moon 
from  the  other.  Old  Snapdragon  haa  fumished 
the  **  open  sesame,"  which  being  pronounced  in 
spirit  voice  by  Lunari,  the  gateway  opena,  and 

Likeasonofmi^tie  birtbt 

Glitiered  the  maje^tie  Eahth. 

Around  its  orb  the  Constellations  paMed 

Like  subject  worlds,  with  reverential  pace, 

Treadiug  the  empyröal  height ; 

Where  calm,  and  motionless,  and  vait, 

It  sat,  like  the  Divinity  of  Space, 

Upon  the  throne  of  Night« 
By  0ome  unezplained  procesa,  which  leads  «s 
to  aüppose  that  the  Oapuleta  and  Montagues  of 
the  moon  are  more  placable  and  manageable  than 
those  of  this  terrestrial  orb,  tha  aight  dried  up  all 
hatreds  and  animosities ;— there  was  a  general 
embrace  of  apirit-flamea,  and  Argentine*and  Lu- 
nari were  happy  in  their  sanctioned  love. 

The  Story  ia  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  wed  ihe 
proae  of  the  roost  obscure  portion  of  Science  to 
the  poetiy  of  Heden ;  to  link  t<^ther  the  known 
and  the  onknown,  parfaapi  the  miknowable; 
to  make  a  new  garment  for  thonght  Bat  «rao- 
1i99powr  iawanting;  dear  ligfat ia abaent,  and 
UM  robe  of  ih«aew  woridii  piMti  up  of  tattectd 
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fragments  of  the  old  iurned  inside  out  If  Mr. 
8coU  would  leave  dark  moon  visioDS,  and,  de- 
■cendiDg  to  the  world  we  live  in,  give  more  of 
euch  passages  as  those  wbich  relate  to  this 
world*8  life,  he  would  gain  such  a  place  among 
the  pocts  of  earth  aa  he  will  never  win  among 
the  BOüs  of  the  moon. 


THE  LACE-MAKER  OF  CORMEIL. 


BT  PERCT  B.   8T.   JOHK. 

CoRMEiLis  alittle  TÜlage  near  Caen,  in  Kormandy, 
that  peculiar  province  of  France  wbich  gave  birth 
to  the  conqueror  of  England,  William,  and  to  that 
bardy  Norman  race  wbich  has  fumished  so  manj 
disiinguished  men  to  our  native  land.  It  is  a 
Strange  old  straggling  Tillage,  üke  many  hundreds 
of  otbers  in  France,  and  would,  perbaps,  never 
bave  madc  much  impiession  on  my  mind,  ezcept 
that  I  there  passed  some  sixteen  months  of  my 
boybood,  leamed  the  French  language,  and  also 
that  it  was  the  birtbplace  of  Pauline  Cboleau  the 
lace-worker.  The  town  of  Caen  and  its  ueigh- 
bourhood  is  in  great  part  inbabited  by  lace-ma- 
kers,  wbo,  in  summer,  work  at  their  own  doors,  in 
Winter  in  their  rooma,  adjouming  of  an  evening 
to  a  warm  cow-stable,  where  they  eiyoy  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  comforUble  beat  and  of  water-lamps  that 
«nable  tbem  to  practise  great economy.  A  bright 
candle  is  placed  in  the  niidst,  and  around  this  the 
girls  stand  flat  bottles  füll  ot  water,  that  throw  a 
bright  white  ligbt  pn  the  exact  spot  of  lace  at 
wbich  they  are  working.  Soraetimes  of  an  even- 
ing in  Winter,  after  leaving  scbool,  carrying  home 
my  books  and  taking  dinner,  I  would  escape  to  the 
table  of  Cormeil,  where  the  lace-workers  couctc- 
gated,  in  Company  o^ otbers  oldertban  myself,  to 
eat  roast  chestnuts,  teil  and  bear  stories,  and  lis- 
ten to  the  conversation.  Being  very  leamed  in 
tales,— I  knew  tlie  Arabian  Night»^  the  Fersian 
Tcdci,  and  CVwJKwfby  heart,— I  becamea  very  pop- 
ulär viflitor,  and  I  iniciated  myself  in  the  art  of 
■tory-telling,  whlle  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  Nor- 
man girls  plied  their  pretty  trade.  Otbers,  how- 
«ver,  added  variety  to  my  Oriental  fictions  by  re- 
lating  old  legends  of  the  province,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  regrct  to  me  that  I  cannot 
at  present  recoUect  one  of  tbem. 

One  of  my  most  patient  listeners  was  Pauline 
Cholcau,  the  child  of  the  parisb.  She  was  twelve 
years  old,  my  senior  by  tbree  years,  and  I  looked 
-on  her  with  perfect  awe.  I  thought  her  the  most 
beautiful  creature  I  had  ever  seen.  Her  blue  eyeB^ 
her  curly  golden  hair,  made  an  Impression  on  me 
I  can  never  forget  When  I  was  telling  a  story 
■he  would  hold  up  her  head  every  now  and  then 
£r:m  her  work,  and  say,  **  How  wonderful  1  how 
beautiful  I"  orsomethingof  the  kind;  and  I  would, 
I  am  fore,  feel  more  delight  at  this  applause  than 
ever  orator  feit  firom  the  tumoltuoui  shouts  of 
thousands.  Pauline*8  father  was  an  officer  who 
bad  ffone  out  the  year  before  to  Algiers  with  the 
invading  armj.  Her  motber  died  a  few  months 
later,  and  her  fother  not  being  heard  of  again,  she 
feil  from  comparative  ease  into  poverty.  She  was 
taken  by  the  band  by  a  wortby  old  priest,  whose 
hoosekeeper  oounselled  her  to  leam  a  inA%^  by 
«hieb,  in  tb«  abtence  of  «U  pMuniary  retourcM» 


she  might  support  herseif.  In  the  mean  time,  in- 
quiries  at  the  war  office  indicated  that  her  faiher  • 
bad  fallen  a  victim  to  bis  military  duties  in  an  en- 
gagement  before  Constantine,  and  that,  thous^h  bis 
body  had  not  been  found,  he  was  reported  dead. 
Thus  did  Pouline  Choleau  become  a  lace-maker. 
Poor  girl,  she  had  been  brought  up  to  better 
things ;  but  wbat  could  she  do  ?  She  had  no  re- 
latives, so  she  determined  for  the  future  to  suffice 
unto  herseif.  Work  never  wearied  her.  It  was 
her  delight.  People  often  aaked  her  why  she 
worked  so  bard.  Sbe  could  not  teil.  She  feit  it 
her  duty,  and  all  said  that  soon  she  would  eara 
more  than  any  girl  in  the  village. 

I  left  Cormeil  for  Paris,  and  wandering  afler- 
wards  in  many  a  foreign  region,  I  lost  sigbt,  of 
course,  of  Pauline  Cboleau.  My  wanderings  ended 
for  a  time  in  Paris  again,  and  there  I  was  in  May 
last  at  the  house  of  an  intimate  friend.  We  bad 
dined  and  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  few  visi- 
tors,  amusing  ourselves  meanwhile,  with  that  slip- 
shod  conversation  wbich  travellers  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge  in,  when  our  party  was  announced.  It  waf 
compoeed  of  two  gentlemen,  an  old  man  and  a 
young  one,  both  officers,  a  lady  a  little  over  thirty, 
and  a  little  girl  ten  years  old.  I  should  bave  paid 
no  very  great  attention  to  tbem,  as  total  stnmgerSi 
had  I  not,  as  they  were  announced,  fixed  my 
eyes  on  the  lady*s  face,  just  as  the  servant  aaid, 
'*  Colonel  Choleau,"  &c. 

I  involuntarily  started,  for  in  the  elegant  yonnr 
Parieian  motber  I  seemed  to  recognise  my  ola 
friend  the  lace-maker  of  CormeiL  I  became  qnite 
excited  and  anxious,  for  I  clearly  saw  a  romance 
undcr  all  this.  I  determined  at  once  to  watch  my 
opportunity,  and  not  bring  on  an  explanatJon  too 
brusquely.  It  bappened  that  noother  visitorcame 
for  some  houra,  so  we  took  tea,  and  I  contrtved 
to  be  seated  next  the  little  girl  While  the  otbers 
were  busily  engaged,  I  opened  a  conversation 
with  my  little  friend,  who  was  intelligent  and  in- 
quisitive.  We  talked  of  many  things,  and  pre- 
sently,  so  strong  is  the  force  of  habit,  I  found  my- 
self telling  her  a  long  story. 

"  But,  Paulinc,  my  dear,"  suddenly  exciairoed 
the  young  motber,  in  a  balf-reproacbful,  halA 
pleased  voice,  **  you  are  tiring  monsieur.** 

*^  Ob,  mamma,  such  a  pretty  story,  all  about  a 
wonderful  lamp,"  said  the  child. 

**  Monsieur  is  very  kind,"  mused  the  motber 
slowly. 

**  Not  at  all,  madam  ;  I  can  surely  repay  yo«r 

daughter  a  debt  of  gratitude.    I  find  her  as  good 

a  listener  as  was  once  her  mother,"  said  I  quietiy. 

**  It  is  not  possible  IP  cried  she  in  a  voioe  tbat 

drew  universal  attention. 

**  It  is  possible,  madam,  that  tbis  is  not  tbe  first 
time  I  bave  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Bat 
we  were  children.  madam,  then." 

**  We  were.  My  dear  ßither,  this  is  one  of  tbe 
frieuds  of  the  good  old  Irish  eure,  the  young  Engw 
lish  gentleman  who  told  us  long  stories  when  I 
was  a  poor  lace-worker." 

**  Monsieur,  I  am  most  bappy "  begaa  tii« 

colonel 

**  But,  monsieur,  you  ibat  then  were  thougbl 
dead,  by  wbat  good  fortune  are  yo«  restored  to 
your  cbild  f "  asiked  I. 

*'  So  you  remember  all  abont  me,"  langbed  tho 
bappy  motber.    **  Heniii"  oontinaed  sb«^  addrst- 
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Bing  the  hnsbandf  who  listened  curiously,  "  mon- 1 
tieur  will  teil  you  all  aboat  the  stable  of  Oormeil." 
**  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  make  monsieur's  ac- 
quaintance,"  Said  the  hushand  politety. 

**  You  ask,"  Said  the  father,  "  how  I  was  res- 
tored  to  my  child.  Pardon  me  all,  \f  I  ask  your 
permissian  to  teil.  It  ia  a  story  wbich  sbould  be 
known  to  the  whole  world." 

**  Hush,  papa  l"  cried  the  daughter,  implor- 
ingly. 

*'  Why  my  child?  You,  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  you  were  once  a  poor  work-girl,  hes- 
itate  to  hear  your  good  actions  rccorded." 

The  young  woman  shook  her  head.  and  pout- 
inuly  prepared  to  listen.  The  father  then  told  bis 
Story  with  deep  feeling,  listened  to  by  all  with  re- 
llgious  attention,  by  her  with  miugled  tears  and 
blushes. 

**  You  left  my  child,"  said  the  sunbumt  old  of- 
ficer,  who  addressed  himself  throughout  to  me, 
•*a  hard-working  girl  atCormcil,  neverexpecting, 
doubtless,  to  meet  again.  There  she  remained, 
assiduously  working,  saving,  storing  up  from  her 
little  pittance,  until  she  was  eighteen.  Then  her 
purpose  became  known :  she  was  going  out  to 
Africa  to  search  for  her  father.  His  body  not 
having  be«n  found,  she  believed  he  might  be  lir- 
ing  somewhere.  Despite  every  persuasion,  she 
determined  to  brave  the  sun  of  Africa  on  her  pious 
errand.  Supported  by  the  maire^  the  priest,  and 
by  the  certificatcs  of  her  father's  Service,  she  pre- 
ferred  a  stränge  request,  which  was  iramediately 
granted.  She  was  appointed  cantini^e  to  a  regi- 
tnent  on  its  road  to  the  seat  of  war,  with  strict  Or- 
ders to  the  officers  to  give  her,  under  the  circum- 
Btanccs,  every  aid  and  protection.  And  so  Pau- 
Hne  Started  for  Algiers,  with  all  a  woman's  firm, 
and  thoughtful  courage,  to  seek  out  her  father. — 
How  she  was  going  to  find  him,  she  did  not  know. 
She  was  not  even  sure  he  was  alive,  but  theo  she 
could  try, 

**  Her  regiment  was  quartered  at  first  in  the 
city  of  Algiers,  the  half-barbaresqjie,  half-French 
town,  where  Frank,  Jew,  Arab,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most  every  known  race  and  diatect  are  found  scat- 
tered.  By  the  aid  of  the  colonel.  Pauline  found 
a  qaiet  room,  doing  Service  only  on  parade  days, 
thuä  getting  gradually  used  to  her  Singular  ser- 
Tice,  which  consisted  now  in  Walking  about  the 
ranks  with  little  loaves,  small  glasses  of  brandy, 
and  sundry  other  barrack  delicacies  in  which  sol- 
diers  are  apt  to  indulge,  when  their  funds  allow 
them.  At  the  end  of  three  months,  however;  the 
regiment  was  ordered  up  to  the  Teniet-el-Haad 
on  a  special  mission.  It  appeared  that  a  small 
tribe  had  in  that  neighbourhood  proved  very 
troublesome.  With  a  stronghold  in  the  hills,  they 
had  hitherto  defied  the  French,  bnsily  engaged  as 
they  were  in  so  mauy  places.  Pauline,  who  had 
Bought  by  every  means  to  hear  tidings  of  her 
father  in  the  city  in  vain,  heard  of  the  order  for 
departure  with  delight,  and,  next  day,  music  play- 
ing  and  colours  flying,  the  regiment  went  out  on 
the  BHdäh  road  for  the  Matamula  hills.  Pauline, 
who  now  wore  her  new  uniform  with  ease,  march- 
ed  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  with  the  officeis, 
or  at  times  rode  in  the  waggon  behind,  always 
cheerfo],  always  hopeful,  pleasant  withal,  doing 
her  duty,  but  encouraging  no  ßimiliarity. 

**  There  wm  one  yoang  offleer  who  Cook  mark- 


ed  notice  of  her,  a  Lieutenant  Neville,  young,  ro- 
mantic,  and  ambitious  as  roost  men  are  at  three- 
and'twenty.  There  was  something  in  her  story 
that  Struck  him  much,  and  fiUed  his  roind  with 
respect  and  admiration.  With  all  the  regiment 
he  regarded  the  devotion  of  Pauline  as  vain,  and 
the  sign  of  a  mind  somewhat  diseased,  but  that 
changed  not  theür  sentimentB,  and  there  was  not 
a  soldier  who  would  not  have  pleasantly  perform- 
ed  any  little  Service  for  her.  But  she  needed 
none.  She  carried  her  basket  and  bag  gaily,  she 
walked  with  a  handkerchief  to  screen  her  face  in 
the  broiling  sun,  and  at  night  had  a  cosy  place  in 
a  Waggon  to  sleep  in. 

**  After  passing  Blidah  they  were  in  a  conntrj 
which  if  not  ficrcely  inlmical  was  still  not  friendly^ 
and  out-flankers  were  tbrown  out  to  keep  the  road 
clear.  Still,  however,  no  attack  took  place,  and 
they  passed  even  through  a  gorge  of  the  Mata- 
mala  without  difficulty,  and  found  themselves  in 
a  piain  surrounded  by  hills.  Tbis  was  the  scene 
of  action,  and  a  halt  was  declared  for  three  days 
before  any  movement  took  place. 

**  The  tents  were  pitched  on  the  borders  of  a 
stream,  where  grew  here  and  there  a  palm-tree. 
There  was  green  pasture  and  water, — two  essen- 
tials,  for  they  had  horses  and  cattle.  Aboui  a 
mile  distant  rose  a  lofty  hiU  above  a  mountain 
gorge,  aud  here  dwelt  the  Teint-el-Haad,  who 
smce  have  given  name  to  a  town.  The  Orders  of 
the  expedition  were  to  destroy  their  village,  make 
prisoners  of  their  women  and  children,  and  thus 
enforce  the  Submission  of  the  men.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  attack  should  take  place  in  the 
night,  a  small  party  being  left  to  guard  the  camp. 

**  Lieutenant  Neville,  on  the  third  day,  a  little 
after  sundown,  was  sent  to  reconnoitre.  The  State 
of  affairs  looked  very  suspicious.  Not  a  soul  had 
as  yet  been  seen,  and  though  stragglers  had  ven- 
tured  to  within  pistol-shot  of  the  wooded  base  of 
the  hills,  no  gun  had  been  fired.  The  Arab  char* 
acter  was  too  well  known  for  this  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  trap.  Hence  the  advance  of  Neville 
and  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  to  view  the 
country  and  seek  some  explanation.  Pauline  had 
asked  to  accompany  the  party,  and  her  request 
had  been  complied  with.  And  so  they  started  ia 
dead  silence.  There  was,  about  a  mile  from  the 
camp,  a  narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  with  amarked 
path  a  Short  distance  up,  and  then  Steps  cut  in 
the  rock.  This  was  the  only  known  approach  to 
the  mountain  fastnees,  and  its  entire  desertton 
crcated  perfect  awe  in  the  mmds  of  men  who 
would  have  braved  any  visible  danger.  At  the 
opening  was  a  pool  and  a  grove  of  trees,  and  these 
were  so  situated  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  sol- 
diers to  stand  in  the  water  to  watch  the  gorge, 
down  which  they  expected  some  scouts  to  crawl 
ere  long.  Pauline  walked  beside  the  young  offi- 
cer  iQ  silence  for  some  time ;  the  fidy  men  of  the 
detachment  Coming  up  noiseleesly  behind. 

**  *  What  could  have  raade  you  give  me  such  a 
pleasant  companion?'  presently  asked  Lieutenant 
Neville  in  an  almost  inaudibie  whisper. 

'*  *  When  I  am  still,  I  seem  doing  nothing,'  re> 
plied  Pauline;  *when  I  am  moving,  I  am  stiU 
looking  for  hirnJ* 

«*  *  Poor  girl  V  said  the  soldier ;  and  then  he 
remained  silent  awhile.  Presently  he  again  spoke. 
I  ^Panfine,*  said  he,  *this  may  (um  oat  to  be  a 
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dangeroas  eervice, — hence  I  wished  you  not  to 
come.  But  at  all  events,  I  may  not  easilj  saj 
again  what  now,  in  the  calm  of  tbis  beautiful  night, 
I  feeL  Pauline,  your  derotion  and  beauty  has 
won  my  heart.  I  love  you ;  leare  this  poeition ; 
become  my  wife,  and  I  will  enable  you  still  to 
proeecute  your  searcb.  Pauline,  my  attachment 
to  you  is  real.  As  my  wife,  you«  an  ofiScer's 
daughter,  will  be  more  fittingly  situated  than  as  a 
carUiniire  P 

'**  Lieutenant  Neville,'  replied  Pauline,  with 
oonsiderable  emotion,  *  I  feel  deeply  your  tdnd- 
ness.  But  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this  now.  I 
will  answer  you  wben  I  hare  found  my  father, — 
er  proof  of  bis  death.' 

**  *  But,  dear  girl,  this  is  madness,'  began  Nev- 
flle. 

**  *  Hush,  tnon  capitaine^  you  are  speaking  too 
loud,'  Said  Pauline,  gaily. 

"  The  young  officer  made  no  reply,  for  they 
were  dose  to  the  scene  of  actioa.  They  could 
■ee  the  dark  &ce  of  the  hiU,  and  they  were  near 
the  groTe  of  trees.  The  soldiers  now  moTed 
«long  like  moumers  in  a  country  churchyard. — 
They  held  their  breath,  and  trod  with  extreme 
oaution.  Presently,  just  as  they  stood  on  the 
•dge  of  the  fort,  they  halted,  and  then  stepped 
quietly  into  the  water,  which  was  Tery  soon  up  to 
their  waists.  The  position  was  unpleasant,  but 
it  was  safe.  They  were  sheltered  behind  the  thick 
groTe,  on  the  point  of  which  one  sentry  took  up 
bis  post  behind  a  tree.  Pauline,  had  been  lifted 
acrosH  to  a  large  stone,  against  which  the  lieuten- 
•nt  leaned. 

**  For  some  time  the  men  bore  their  nncomfort- 
able  Position  in  silence.  But  presently  they 
•eemed  tired,  and  one  quietly  asked  the  lieuten- 
ant  if  they  might  smoke. 

<*  *  No,'  Said  the  officer,  drily,  <  but  you  may  sit 
down.' 

**  A  erim  laugh  passed  along  the  ranks  of  the 
men,  whose  guns  and  catridge^Mzes  were  held 
np  outof  the  wtt  No  words  were  spoken  for  an 
hour,  during  which  time  all  listened  with  intense 
anxiety.  Suddenly  an  eiectric  thrill  ran  throogh 
the  ranks. 

•*  *  Be  ready,  boys,'  said  Neville,  firmly. 

'*  ETery  man  cocked  bis  gun. 

'*A  distant  shot,  then  another,  and  then  a 
ramour  of  voices  had  startied  all  It  came  from 
up  the  gorge,  nearer  and  nearer,  wbile  the  shoti 
became  more  frequent  and  louder.  It  was 
ovidently  a  body  of  men  pursning  some  one. 

**  *Some  one  is  escaping  from  the  Artbs,'  ex* 
daimed  KeTÜle.  *  Now,  met  garfons,  be  cautious ; 
let  the  pursued  escape,  and  theo  fire  without 
hesitation.' 

"Shrieks,  curses,  and  maledictions,  in  tbe 
picturesque  language  of  tbe  Arabs,  were  now 
dearly  heard,  and  then  the  rapid  footstep«  of  a 
man  Coming  down  the  gorge.  NeTille  bentfiorward, 
and  saw,  in  the  dim  light,  one  in  a  white  bumoos, 
■tooping  low  and  yet  mnning«  He  was  now  not 
twenty  yards  in  front.  In  a  second  more,  he  was 
dose  to  the  sentry,  who  put  Ibrward  his  gun  and 
tripped  him  np.  At  the  samt  moment,  a  whde 
gang  of  Arabs  appeared. 

•*  *  Fire  V  seid  NeTiUe,  and  the  aharp  twang  of 
thirtj  musketa  fiOed  the  air. 

**  A  wUd  ory  bont  from  the  Araba»  and  theo,«— 


one  and  all, — ^they  retreated,  to  commence,  how- 
ever,  from  pointe  well  conc^ed  a  continued  fire 
on  the  French.  Nerille  saw  at  once  that  be  might 
bare  the  whole  tribe  on  him. 

"  *  Secure  the  prisoner,  and  double  quickstep,' 
said  he. 

**  *No  prisoner,*  said  a  &int  Toice  in  French, 

*  but  a  Frenchman,  miraculously  restored  to  tboee 
of  his  own  race.' 

"  *  Forward  then  with  ns,'  cried  KeTÜle  ;  •  we 
have  no  time  to  loee.* 

"  *  There  is  no  hurry.  My  pursuers  are  not 
twenty,  and  they  can  get  no  escort  before  half 
an  hour.  I  shall  lose  no  time ;  and  do  not  think 
of  me,  I  am  a  French  soldier, — and  duty  befi>re 
everything.* 

**  Pauline  pressed  up,  mute  and  listening. 

**  *  March,'  said  Keville.  *  And  now,  num  brave, 
how  happens  it  that  you  fiül  like  a  bomb-aheU 
among  us  ?    What  is  your  name  ?* 

"  *  Captain  Isodore  Cboleau,'  replied  the  otber, 
proudly ;  *  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.' 

"  *  My  &ther  !*  shrieked  Pauline,  wildly.  *■  Merci- 
fbl  God,  have  my  efforts  been  then  rewarded !' 

***My  God!'  said  Neville,  pressing  bis  band, 

*  tbis  is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life.* 

"  *  Am  I  road,  dreaming,  or  have  I  fidlen  amid 
dreams  f  gasped  the  other,  gently  puslung  back 
the  eanüniere, 

**  *  Monsieur,'  said  Nerille,  '  listen  to  me.  Take 
your  daughter's  ann, — for  her  ßither  70«  moat 
be, — and  near  my  wonderfd  story.' 

**  And  the  brave  young  lieutenant  tdd  it.  Tbe 
other  listened  wildly,  and  then,  onable  to  apeak, 
pressed  both  their  hands.  They  were  now  in 
sight  of  the  camp,  and  they  found  it  In  great 
conunotion.  Eyery  man  was  on  foot,  and  a  borse- 
man  dashed  up  to  ask  if  all  were  rigbt.  In  ten 
minutes  more,  the  officer,  his  priaoner,  and 
Pauline,  entered  the  coloners  tent,  where  all  tbe 
officers  were  coUected. 

'*  Neville  began  his  report  with  soldier-fike 
brevity :  '  Retumed  all  safe,  with  Pauline's  fiatber.* 

"  *  In  the  name  of  God,  Neville,'  said  the 
colonel,  '  mind  what  you  are  saying.' 

**AU  stared,  bowever,  at  the  grim4o<^ing 
Arab  prisoner. 

**  *  Oolonel,'  began  he,  '  the  lieutenant  speaka 
correctly.  I  am  Captain  Ohdeau,  fiuher  of  this 
heroic  girL' 

**  Neville  was  told  to  give  in  bis  report ;  aentriea 
were  posted  round  the  camp,  and  then  the 
cokmers  ieat  was  dosed,  and  all  sat  down  to  a 
supper,  of  which  the  two  heroes  of  the  narrative 
were  invited  to  partake.  All  were  in  a  fever  of 
impatlence  to  hear  the  other's  story. 

**It  was  bri^  Left  for  dead  on  the  fidd, 
fbond  by  a  marauding  party,  and  regarded  fixyra 
his  uniform  and  croes  as  a  jmze,  he  waa  cairied 
ofl^  and  bdng  unable  to  ranaom  himadf,  made  a 
dave.  Gonfined  strictiy  in  his  maater'a  st^oiifl- 
hold,  he  had  never  an  opportuni^  of  escape  nnm 
that  night,  when  ramour  tdd  bim  of  the  aniral 
oftbeFreach.  He  detennmed  to  escape  then  at 
any  ooat,  and  simply,  ata  &verable  momeot»  toek 
to  hia  heeia.  He  now  offered  to  show  a  paihwaj 
by  which  the  French  misfat  eorpriae  the  atroa^ 
hdd,  withoat  the  terriUe  dan^^iitcr  that 
take  place  in  the  gorge. 

**Ä»  ödend  aoeepted^  and  the  Anfaa,  t 
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unawares  by  a  saperior  force,  submitted  without 
a  8tnif»gle.  The  colonel  made  bis  report,  with  a 
füll  account  of  Neville^s  adventure.  The  regiment 
leturned  to  Blidah,  where,  some  montbs  later, 
Gboleau  received  an  order  for  all  bis  arreara  of 
pay,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  while  Neville 
waa  decorated  and  made  captain.  A  montb  later, 
Pauline  acceptod  the  band  of  the  excellent  young 
oflScer ; — and  bere  we  aro,  monsieur,  the  happiest 
family  in  the  word ;  and  I  do  not  think  yoa  will 
find  in  fiction  a  more  romantic  story  than  tbat  of 
your  old  friend  the  lace-raaker  of  Cormeil." 

**  I  nerer  beard  of  more  filial  devotion,"  said  I, 
really  Struck  with  amazement  "  Madam,  I  can 
only  say  tbat  there  ia  no  man  living  who  ought 
not  to  be  proud  to  call  you  child." 

Madam  smiled  and  blushed. 

**But,  monsieur,*  said  she,  after  some  furtber 
conversation,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  since 
the  days  of  the  stable  V^ 

'*  Oh !  madam,  at  my  old  work  ;  I  bare  been 
tellin?  stories  ever  since,"  said  I,  demurely. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  the  master  of  the  bouse, 
"  and  rest  assured  he  will  teil  thee  one." 

**  He  has  my  füll  permision,"  said  the  colonel. 
"  But  now,  monsieur,  the  story  of  your  life,  which 
cor  friend  bere  teils  me  is,  if  not  so  romantic,  as 
carious  as  mine." 

I  demurred,  but  I  looked  at  the  mother  and 
cbild;  they  were  polite  enough  to  look  anxious, 
so  I  bejjan,  and,  about  two  bours  later,  I  stopped, 
quite  ashamed  of  myself. 

**  Pardon  me,  travellers  are  garrulous,"  said  I; 
**  some  other  day  I  will  resume  my  tclling,  and 
fancy  myself  once  more  amuiing  the  Lace-Makers 
of  Cormeil." 


HISTORY  OF  "THE  TIMES"  NEWSPAPER. 

John  Walter,  No.  I,  the  founder  of  The  Timen 
newspaper,  waa  a  printef  m  London  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1783  ;  a  man  of  speculative  and  deter- 
mined  character,  who  narrowly  epcaped  becoming 
the  Arkwright  of  trpography.  But  print  has  still 
tobe  "coraposed"  in  the  old  manner ;  letter  af- 
ter letter  has  still  to  be  **  picked  up  **  singly,  and 
placed  alongslde  of  its  predccessor  by  the  human 
fingers;  for  "  lo^ography,"  the  invention  which 
Walter  No.  I  pateiited,  turned  out  not  to  beprac- 
ticable  for  a  conti nuance.  "  Logography  "  was  to 
superscde  typography ;  he  used  stercotyped  words 
and  parts  of  words  instead  of  separate  metal  let- 
ters ;  a  plan  which  at  ürst  si^ht  displays  many  ob- 
Tious  ttdvantages.  Nor  did  he  surrender  it  before 
he  had  turned  out  many  a  sheet  of  print  by  it ; 
among  other  tbings,  three  years  of  a  daily  news- 
paper. ITie  Dailtf  Universal  Regitter^  begun  the 
Ist  of  Januarv,  1785.  The  narae  of  the  Rojnster 
did  not  auit,  there  being  already  so  miiny  publica- 
tions  beariiig  that  title ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1788,  it  was  renaiued,  and  with  a  loud  flourish  of 
trunipcts  i^^sued  from  Priuting-hou^o  Square  under 
the  dfsignationwliich  has  made  itfamous  throu«'h- 
out  the  earth— 2%ß  Thties.  ° 

We  have  had  before  us,  in  the  newspaper 
▼olume  for  the  year  in  the  Museum  Library,  astnir 
copy  of  the  nuinber  of  the  leadiiij?  jt)iirnal  for 
•*  Thnrsciay,  May  7.  1789,"  thß  day  afYerthe  raeet- 
ing  of  the  States-General  in  Paris.    It  is  m  size 


and  appearance  the  same  as  two  leaves  of  the 
Penny  Magazine.  Walter  was,  attbistime,  "Prin- 
ter to  the  Customs,"  and  bence,  perhaps,  a  cer- 
tain  Government  air  which  pervades  bis  paper,^ 
Although  there  are  no  leading  articles,  in  our  sense 
of  the  term,  there  are  a  few  leading  paragrapbs, 
the  first  of  which  begins  in  quite  a  knowing  way : 
**  We  have  now  the  best  authority  to  say  that  the 
new  arrangements  in  theCabinet,"  &c.  &c.  There 
is  a  column  of  Parliamentary  debate,  each  speech 
Condensed  inlo  a  few  lines. 

John  Walter,  No.  II,  (who  died  some  five  years 
ago,  as  "  of  Bcarwood  Hall,  Berks,"  leaving  per- 
sonalty  valued  for  probate  duty  at  £90,000,)  be- 
came  Joint  proprietor  and  exclusive  manager  of 
The  Tifnes  at  the  beginning  of  1803.  Walter, 
No.  I,  though  withdrawn  from  The  Urnen,  and 
despairing  of  "  logography,"  still  printed  for  the 
Customs,  when,  with  honest  boldness,  Walter,  No. 
II  blamed  *'tbe  Catamaran  expedition,"  and  did 
not  shriuk  from  reprobating  my  Lord  Melville^s 
delinquencies.  Wherlon  Walter  No.  I.  had  the 
printing  for  the  Gustoms  taken  from  bim,  and 
Walter  No.  II.  refusing  to  be  bribed,  was  subject- 
ed  to  steady  persecution  : — bis  packages  and  pa- 
pers  from  abroad,  so  important  in  a  time  of  war, 
being  stopped  or  retarded  by  the  officials.  Against 
all  which,  like  a  determined,  laborious  Englisb- 
man  of  the  some  stuff  as  tbe  Arkwrights  and 
Brindleys  of  the  preceding  Century,  be  bore  np 
doggardly  and  successfully,  arranging  a  system 
which,  in  spite  of  the  authorities,  procured  bim  in- 
formation  of  events  abroad,  often  before  the  min- 
iatry  themselves  were  acquainted  with  them.  So 
that  he  announced  the  capitulation  of  Flusbing 
forty-eight  bours  before  the  news  bad  arrived 
through  any  other  Channel,  to  the  surprise  and 
wonder  of  an  admiring  public! 

This  was  the  man,  and  these  were  tbe  qualities 
and  the  temper,  that  helped  to  raise  The  limeg 
newspaper,  before  he  died,  to  rank,  botb  in  income 
and  in  influence,  among  the  powers  and  princi* 
palities  of  tbe  world.  H  >w  much  he  bad  to  strug- 
gle  against,  and  what  skill  and  energy  he  threw 
into  the  contest  are  still  imperfectiy  known.— 
Everybody  remembers  how,  when  not  far  from 
the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  he  was  found  alone  ia 
the  printing-room  in  bis  shirt  sleeves,  composing- 
stick  in  band,  diligently  setting  up  some  item  of 
important  foreign  news  which  had  just  arrived— 
the  workmen  being  out  of  the  way.  **  Logogra- 
phy"  had  faiied,  but  the  improving  energy  of 
Walter  No  I.  lived  in  Walter  No.  IL  If  "com- 
posing"  could  not  be  artificially  expedited,  press- 
work  might;  and  bence  that  application  of  steam 
power  to  the  process  which,  gradually  developed, 
now  throws  off  10,000  copies  of  7'he  Timet  per 
hour.  For  ten  years,  Walter  bad  struggled  against 
the  hostility  of  the  pre8j?men,  and,  on  the  very  eve 
of  success,  had  to  abandon  the  further  working  of 
his  modcl,  from  a  failureoffunds — his  very  father, 
remembering  "  logograpby,"  refusing  to  assist 
bim  further.  Mr.  Walter,  however,  was  not  the 
man  to  be  deterred  from  what  he  had  once  re- 
solved  to  do.  Ue  gave  bis  mind  incessantly  to 
the  subject,  and  courted  aid  fiom  all  quarters,  with 
his  usual  munificence.  In  the  year  1814,  be  waa 
induced  by  a  clerical  friend,  in  whose  judgmenthe 
confided,  to  make  a  fresh  experiment ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly.  the  machinery  of  tbe  amiable  and  ioge* 
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nious  Eoenig,  assisted  by  bis  young  friend,  Bauer, 
was  introduced — not,    indeed,  at  firet  into  The 
Timet  office,  but  into  the  adjoining  premises,  such 
caution  bcing  tbought  necessary,  from  the  tbreat- 
ened  violence  of  the  pressmen.     Here  the  work 
advanced,  under  the  frequent  inspection  and  ad- 
Tice  of  the  friend  alluded  to.     At  one  period  these 
two  able  mechanics  suspended  their  anxious  toil, 
and  left  the  premises  in  disgust.     After  the  lapse, 
however,  of  about  three  days,  the  same  gentle- 
man  discovered  their  retreat,  induced  them  to  re- 
turn, ßhowed  them  to  their  surprise  their  diffi- 
culty  conquered,  and  the  work  still  in  progress. 
The  night  in  which  thia  curious  machine  was  first 
brought  into  use  in  its  new  abode  was  one  of  great 
anxiety  and  even    aUrm.    The  pressmen   had 
threatened  destruction  to  any  one  whose  inven- 
tions  might  suspend  their  employment — "  des- 
truction to  him  and  bis  traps.'*    They  wcre  direct- 
ed  to  wait  for  expected  news  fh)m  the  Continent. 
It  was  about  six  oVlock  in  the  morning  whcn  Mr. 
Walter  went  into  the  press-rooro,  and  astonished 
its  occupants  by  telling  them  that  ^*  Hu  Times 
was  already  printed  by  steam ;  that  if  they  attempt» 
ed  violence  there  was  a  force  ready  to  suppress 
it ;  but  that,  if  they  were  pcaceable,  their  wages 
should  be  continued  to  erery  one  of  them  tili  sim- 
ilar  employment  could  be  procured  ;**  a  promise 
which  was,  no  doubt,  faithfully  performed ;  and 
haring  so  said,  he  distributed  several  copies  among 
them.    Tbus  was  this  most  hazardous  enterprise 
undertaken,  and  successfuUy  carried  through ;  and 
printing  by  steam,  on  ap  almost  gigantic  scale, 
giTen  to  the  world.    A  memorable  night  for  Wal- 
ter No.  II I 

The  leading-article  department,  though  its  style 
was  probably  more  frank  and  pithy  than  eloquent 
and  elaborate,  and  far,  rery  far,  from  haring  had 
introduced  into  it  the  magnificent  and  many 
eounding  flDw  which  is  now  the  envy  of  surroan- 
ding  nations,  was  carefully  cnltivated  by  Walter 
No.  II.  Araong  the  earliest  of  Walter's  editors 
was  Dr.  Stoddart,  whose  more  than  Emulphian 
execrationsof  Napoleon  procured  him  the  soubri- 
quet  of  Dr.  SIop.  When  at  last  Stoddart*s  exe- 
crations  grew  insanely  yiolent  and  loud,  Walter 
ciTÜIy  gave  him  waruing,  with  offers  of  a  "  retir- 
ing  compensation  ;*'  but  the  consequent  diplo- 
macies  were  cut  short  by  Stoddart*s  starting  Tlie 
New  T^meSy  in  which  he  cursed  editorially  without 
any  üncle  Tobyism  to  check  him  ;  but  so  far  as 
success  with  the  public  went — to  no  purpose. — 
To  him  succeoded  Thomas  Barnes,  to  whom 
O^Connell  applied  the  epithet  of  "  gin-drinkingest" 
—the  Barnes  of  whom  it  is  said  that  when  other 
and  higher  names  got  the  credit  of  early  elo- 
quence  in  77ie  7\mes,  he  might  have  justly  cried, 
'^  That  thunder  is  mine."  During  the  last  years 
of  the  Continental  war,  when  Stoddart  was  curs- 
ing  bis  loudest,  Barnes  was  writing  acute  and  ge- 
nial critticism  on  our  chief  poets  and  novelists  in 
the  columns  of  the  unsuccessfui  Champion  ;  and 
occasionally,  perhaps,  throwing  off  a  letter  a  la 
Jnnhts  to  T7ie  Times.  A  Literary  Reminiscent 
of  those  years,  a  frequenter  of  the  joyous  haunt 
at  Sydenham,  where  Tom  Hill  kept  open  house, 
and  Barnes  was  among  tlie  constant  vi:>itorg,  teils 
Bome  strancre  stories  of  the  habita  of  the  future 
editor  of  TTte  Ttmes.  How  once  he  was  fonnd 
lyiug  on  Sydenham  Common,  deep  in  a  wintry 


night,  betwinkled  by  the  wintry  stars,  bis  futile 
fingers  playing  with  the  snow,  and  bis  Bacchus- 
tied  tongue  fitfully  mumbling  forth  an  expression 
of  inability  "  to  draw  the  sheets  over  hira.^ 

From  casual  letter-writing  a  la  Junius,  Barnes 
was  promoted  to  reponing,  to  co-editorsbip  and 
co-proprietorship,  and  died  wealthy,  füll  of  years 
and  füll  of  liquor,  in  the  May  of  1841.     Casual 
letter-writing,  too,  first  introduced  to  Walter,  so 
early  as  the  year  1812,  a  contributor  who   wai 
destined  to  exert  a  powerful  inflnence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  7'he  TlmeSy  and  through  it  opon  Eng- 
lish  poHtics,  Captain  Edward  Sterling  by  name 
and  designation.     He  was  an  Irishman,  bom  at 
Waterford  in  1773,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  Pro- 
testant ecciesiastic  of  the  Anglo-Irish  church,  had 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  eaten  bis  terms 
in   London,   and   been   called  to  the  Irisb  bar. 
Joining  a  corps  of  volunteers,  in  his  twentj-fifUi 
year,  when  the  Irisl»  rebellion  broke  out,  he  never 
retumed  to  the  bar,  but  further  volunteered  into 
the  Line  with  the  rank  of  Captain.     Sinking  into 
half  pay,  he  became  a  ftort  of  gentleroan-faxmer, 
in  one  part  of  Britain  and  anoiber ;  but  agricul- 
ture  could  not  engross  this  *^  impetuous  man,  füll 
of  real  energy ;"  and  at  last,  in  the  year  1812,  he 
got  a  footing  in  a  more  congeniat  arena,  by  Wal- 
ter*8  acceptance  of  a  steady  series  of  letters  sent 
by  him  to   The  Thnes^  under  the  Signatare  of 
Vetvs.    The  connection,  thus  begun,  grew  cloeer 
and  deeper  as  it  proceeded,  until  about  the  jear 
1880,  when  he  became  the  chief  wiiter  in  The 
Times.      *^A  stout,  broad  gentleman,"  C^Hyle 
describes  him,  **  perpendicular  in  attitode,  ratber 
showily  dressed,    and   of   gracious,    ingenions, 
sligfatly  elaborate  manners. **    He  drove  about  to 
to  the  clubs,  talked  and  listened,  gathering  up  the 
feeling  of  the  day.    Then  he  came  home,  perhaps, 
to  a  pleasant  dinner-party.    At  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  all  had  vanished  into  sleep,  his  lamp 
was  kindled  in  his  library ;  and  there,  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  for  a  three  hours^space,  he  launcbcd 
his  bolts  which,  next  morning,  were  to  shake  tfae 
World.     This  was,  or  was  considered  to  be,  from 
1830  to  1840,  the  Thunderer  of  The  Ttmes  newa- 
paper. 

If  you  dip  into  the  file  of  The  Thne»  about  tbe 
date  of  the  Manchester  ipassacre,  you  find  tbe 
tone  of  the  Icading  articies  stemly  constitutionaL 
The  little  sheet  of  1789  has  grown.  in  eome  tbirty 
years,  into  a  large  one,  which  latter  has  an  opu- 
lent show  of  advertisements,  and  the  columns 
altogether  tostifv  to  a  careful  and  rigilant  editor- 
ship,  and  a  copiousness  of  contributiou,  reporting, 
and  correspondenee.  Dip  again,  some  ten  years 
further  on,  and  the  two  leares  have  become  four, 
and  everything  is  on  an  expanded  scale.  Bot, 
above  all,  the  tone  is  altered  from  one  of  anxious 
constitutionalism  to  one  of  fierce  unbending  nidi- 
calism;  it  is  the  Captain  that  is  at  work,  "  storm- 
ing  along"  for  reform  "ten  thousand  strong." 
Five  years  more,  with  the  accessjon  ol  Peel'ö  fiJst 
ministry,  and  wbat  is  this?  "  We"  are  conserr- 
ative  now,  and  support  Sir  Robert  and  the  Con- 
stitution ;  it  is  the  Cäplain  again,  who  has  wheeied 
round,  and  charges  against  those  whom  he  once 
led !  The  Itmes,  for  many  years,  has  been  an 
able  and  inflnential  paper,  but  it  was  wiib  it*  sup- 
port of  the  Reform  Bill  that  it  first  became  the 
ieading  Journal,  and  great  was  the  lumeotation 
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and  Indignation  throughout  the  land  at  so  sudden 
and  iraportant  a  defection.  Was  the  Captain  tho 
cause  or  merely  the  Instrument  ?  Had  not  Walter 
and  Barnes,  as  well  as  he,  become  conscious  of 
Ihe  actual  impotence  and  intrinsic  feebleness  of 
the  Whigs  ?  Alrcady,  in  the  spring  of  1834,  the 
papcr  hau  declared  against  the  New  Poor  Law. 
Walter,  who  had  offered  wages  without  work  to 
bis  pressnien,  and  had  behaved  so  handsomely  to 
Dr.  Slop,  was  not  the  man  to  approve  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  ;  and,  whllo  he  lived,  The  7im«f«  carried 
on  a  war  a;?alnst  that  raeasure,  not  onlj  steady, 
but  successful,  although  the  success  arrired  only 
when  Walter  was  leaving  the  world.  Honor  to 
him  for  this,  and  to  the  Captain  for  the  powerful 
pen,  almost  whose  last  journallstic  eflfort  was  a 
seriesof  vivid  articles  in  favor  of  theFactory  Bill. 
Barnes  died  iq  1841;  about  the  same  tiine  the 
Captain^s  connection  with  The  Times  seeras  to 
have  slackened  or  almost  ceased ;  and  now  it  Is 
Said  to  have  been  that  the  Influence  of  the  present 
Mr.  Walter,  No.  III.,  gave  it  a  slightly  Tractarian 
and  Toryish  blas,  which  was  not  long  maintained. 
The  present  editorial  management  of  The  Times 
18  vcsted  in  **  young  Deluine,"  son  of  that  "  old 
Delaine,"  who  left  The  Time*  years  ago,  under 
the  auspices  of  Gladstone  and  Co.,  to  set  The 
Chronicle  on  its  legs  again,  it  having  fallen  upon 
its  face,  in  spito  of  its  support  of  tho  New  Poor 
Law!  The  commercial  manageris  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris,  a  gentlemanly  man  of  dignified  demeanor ; 
and  the  principal  writer  of  the  leading  articles — 
the  one  who  wields  the  **  present  thunder"*  of  The 
Times — is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley,  of  Guildford 
Street,  near  the  Foundling  Hospital. 


MRa  B.  STOWE  AND  HER  FAMILY. 

The  family  to  which  Mrs.  Stowe  belongs,  is 
as  widely  and  as  favorably  known  as  almost 
any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  consists 
oftwelve!  the  apostolic  number.  And  of  the 
twelve,  seven  are  apostles  of  the  pulpit,  and 
two  of  the  pen,  afler  the  manner  of  the  nine- 
teenth  Century.  Of  the  other  three,  one  has 
been  swept  into  commerce  by  the  strong 
current  setting  that  way  in  America ;  and  the 
other  two,  wives  of  lawyers  of  respectable 
Standing,  and  mothers  of  families,  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  care  and  afTections  of  doraestic 
life.  Thcy  are  said  to  be  no  way  inferior,  in 
point  of  natural  endowments,  to  the  nine  who 
have  chosen  to  play  their  parts  in  life  before 
a  larger  public.  Indeed,  persons  who  know 
mtimately  all  the  twelve,  are  puzzled  to  assign 
superiority  to  any  one  of  thenu  With  the 
shades  or  difference  which  always  obtain 
between  individual  characters,  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  not  only 
physically,  but  intellcctually  and  raorally.  All 
of  thom  are  about  the  common  size — the 
doctor  bcing  a  trifle  below  it,  and  some  of  the 
sons  a  trilie  above  it — neither  stout  nor  slight, 
but  compactly  and  ruprgedly  built.  Their 
moveraents  and  gcstures  have  much  of  the 
abruptncss  and  want  of  grace  common  in  the 
New  England  States,  whöro  the  opera  and 


dancing  school  are  considered  as  mstitutions 
of  Satan.  Their  featur«ß  are  large  and  ir- 
regulär, and  though  not  free  from  a  certain 
manly  beauty  in  the  men,  4fe  scarcely  redeem- 
ed  from  homeliness  in  the  ;yomen  by  tho 
expression  of  intelligen<;e  an^^pit  which  lights 
them  up,  and  fairly  spt^fitl  ^  ^  their  grayish 
blue  eyes.  -^lina» 

All  of  them  have  the'energy  of  character, 
restless  activity,  strong  convictions,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  deep  sympathies,  and  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  are  such  invaluable  quaiitiei 
in  the  character  of  propagandists.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  theologians  among  them 
to  be  members  of  any  other  church  than  the 
church  militant  Father  and  sons,  they  havt 
been  in  the  thickest  of  the  battles  fought  ia 
the  church  and  by  it ;  and  always  have  moved 
together  in  solid  column.  To  them  questiont 
of  schoolastic  theology  are  mummeries,  dry 
and  attractionless ;  they  are  practical,  living 
in  the  real  present,  dealing  with  questions 
which  palpitate  with  vitality.  Temperance, 
foreign  and  home-missions,  the  influence  of 
commerce  on  public  morality,  the  conversion 
of  young  men,  the  establishment  of  theological 
seminaries,  education,  colonization,  abolition, 
the  political  öbligations  of  Christians;  oq 
matters  such  as  these  do  the  Beechers  expend 
their  energies.  Nor  do  they  disdain  taking  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs;  one  of  them  was 
appointcd  at  New  York  City  to  address  Kossuth 
on  his  arrivaL  What  is  remarkable  is  tha^ 
though  they  have  come  in  violent  collision  with 
many  of  the  abuses  of  American  society,  their 
motives  have  never  been  seriously  attacked. 
This  exemption  from  the  ordinary  lot  of 
reformers  is  owing  not  only  to  their  consistent 
disintcrcstedness,  but  to  a  certain  Yankee 
prudence,  which  prcvents  their  advancing  with- 
out being  sure  of  battalions  bchind  them ;  and 
also  to  a  reputation  the  family  has  acquu*ed 
for  eccentricity.  As  public  Speakers  they  are 
far above  mediocrity;  not  graceful,but  eloquent, 
with  a  lively  scom  of  the  mean,  and  pcrcepdon 
of  the  Comic,  which  overflow  in  pungent  wil 
and  withering  satire ;  and  sometimes,  in  tho 
heat  of  extemporaneouö  speaking,  in  biting 
sarcasm.  Their  style  of  oratory  would  often 
seem,  to  a  staid,  church-going  Englishman,  to 
contrast  too  strongly  with  the  usual  decorum 
of  the  pulpit 

Nine  of  the  Beechers  are  authors.  They 
are  known  to  the  reading  and  religious  public 
of  the  United  States,  by  reviews,  essays, 
sermons,  orations,  debates,  and  discourses  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  chiefly  of  local  or 
momcntary  interest  All  of  these  productions 
are  marked  by  vigorous  thought;  very  fewby 
that  artistic  excellence,  that  conformity  to  th© 
laws  of  the  ideal,  which  nlone  confer  a  lastlng 
value  on  the  creatlons  of  the  brain.  Many  of 
them  are  controverslal,  or  wear  an  aggressive 
air  which  is  unmistakable.  Before  Mrs.  Stowe'  s 
last  book,  her  cclcbrity  was  hardly  equal  to  her 
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maiden  sister*s.  C^erine  had  a  wider  reputa- 
tion  as  an  authoress, and  her  indefatigable  acti- 
vity  in  the  cause  of  education  had  won  for  her 
▼ery  general  esteelq.  I  may  add  in  this  connec- 
tion  that  it  is_U)  her  the  United  States  are  in- 
debted  for  th(3\iply  extensively  useful  associa- 
tion  for  preparii^wo  sending  capable  female 
teachers  to  the  wi^es  ivShe  had  the  energy  and 
the  tact  to  organizeHnd  put  it  in  successful 
Operation« 

Harriet  Beecher  was  bom  in  Lichfield,  about 
the  year  1812.  After  the  renioval  of  the 
family  to  Boston,  she  enjoyed  the  best  educa- 
tional  advantages  of  that  city.  W  ith  the  view 
of  preparing  herseif  for  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion,  she  acquired  all  the  ordinary  accomplish- 
ments  of  ladies,  and  much  of  the  Icaming 
usually  reserved  for  the  stronger  sex.  At  an 
early  age  she  began  to  aid  her  eklest  sister, 
Catherine,  in  the  managemcnt  of  a  flourishing 
iemale  school,  which  had  been  built  up  by  the 
latter.  When  their  father  went  West,  the 
Bisters  accompanied  him,  and  opened  a  similar 
Establishment  in  Cincinnatti. 

This  citv  is  situated  on  the  northem  bank 
of  the  Ohio.  The  ränge  of  hüls  which  hugs 
the  rive  for  hundreds  of  miles  above,  here  re- 
cedes  from  it  in  a  semicircle,  broken  by  a  Valley 
and  several  ravines,  loaving  a  basin  several 
Square  miles  in  surface.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
busy  manufacturing  and  commercial  town 
which,  in  1832,  contained  less  than  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  at  present  contains 
more  than  one  hundrcd  and  twenty  thousand 
— a  rapid  increase,  which  must  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  extensive  trade  it 
carries  on  with  the  slave  States.  The  high 
hill,  whosc  point,  now  crowned  with  an  obser- 
ratory,  overhangs  the  city  on  the  east, 
•tretches  away  to  the  east  and  north  in  a  long 
•weep  of  table-land.  On  this  is  situated  Lane 
ßeminary — Mrs.  Stowe's  home  for  eighteen 
long  years.  Near  the  Seminary  buildings, 
and  on  the  public  road,  are  certain  comforta- 
ble  brick  residences,  situated  in  yards  green 
with  tufled  grass,  and  half  concealed  from 
view  by  accacias,  locusts,  rose-bushes,  and 
vines  of  honeysuckle  and  clematis.  These 
were  occupiod  by  Dr.  Beecher»  and  the  Pro 
fessors.  There  are  other  residences  more 
pretending  in  appearance,  occupied  by  bank- 
ers,  merchants  and  men  of  fortune.  The  little 
village  thus  formed  iscalled  Walnut  Hills,  and 
18  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  environs  of  Cin- 
cinnatti. 

For  several  years  after  her  removal  to  this 
place,  Harriet  Beecher  continued  to  teach  in 
oonnection  with  her  sister.  She  did  so  until 
her  marriaj]^e  with  the  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
Professor  of  ßiblical  Literature  in  the  Semi- 
nary of  which  her  father  was  President.  This 
gentleinan  was  already  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  ecclesiastical  sarans  in  America. 
After  graduating  with  honor  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, Maine,  and  taking  bis  theological  degree 


at  Andover,  he  had  been  appointed  Professor, 
at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire, 
whence  he  had  been  called  to  Lane  Seminary« 
Mrs.  Stowe's  married  life  has  been  of  that 
equable  and  sober  happiness  so  common  in  the 
families  of  Yankee  clergymen.  It  has  been 
blessed  with  a  numerous  offspring,  of  whom 
five  are  still  living.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  known 
the  fatigues  of  watching  over  the  sick  bed,  and 
her  heart  has  feit  that  grief  which  eclipses  all 
others — that  of  a  bereaved  mother.  Mach  of 
her  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  education  of 
her  children,  while  the  ordinary  household 
cares  have  devdved  on  a  friend  or  di^ant 
relative,  who  has  always  resided  with  her. 
She  employed  her  leisure  in  contributing  occa- 
sional  pieces,  tales  and  novelettes  to  the  maga- 
zines  and  newspapers.  Her  writings  were  of 
a  highly  moral  tone,  and  deservedly  populär. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  them  are  compnsedin 
the  volume — **  The  Mayflower  "— already  well 
known.  This  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life,  spent 
in  literary  pleasures,  family  joys  and  cares, 
and  the  society  of  the  pious  and  intelligent; 
would  have  been  of  as  unalloyed  happiness  as 
mortals  can  expect,  had  it  not  been  darkened  at 
every  instant  by  the  baleful  shadowof  slavery. 

The  "  peculiar  institution  "  was  destined  to 
thwart  the  grand  project  in  life  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
husband  and  father.  When  they  relinquished 
their  excellent  positions  in  the  East  in  Order  to 
build  up  the  great  Presbyterian  Seminary  for 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valley,  they  did  so 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  Never  did  a 
literary  institution  start  under  feirer  auspices. 
The  number  and  reputation  of  the  professors 
had  drawn  together  several  hundred  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  not  sicklj 
cellar-planta  of  boys  sent  by  wealthy  parents, 
but  hardy  and  intelligent  young  men,  most  of 
whom,  ftred  by  the  ambition  of  Converting  the 
World  to  Christ,  were  winning  their  way 
through  privations  and  toil,  to  education  and 
ministcrial  Orders.  They  were  the  stuff  out 
of  which  foreign  missionaries  and  revival 
preachers  are  made.  Some  of  them  wer© 
known  to  the  public  as  lecturers:  Theodore 
D.  Weld  was  an  oratorical  celebrity.  For  a 
year  all  went  well.  Lane  Seminary  was  the, 
pride  and  hope  of  the  Church.  Alas  for  the 
hopes  of  Messrs.  Beecher  and  Stowe!  this 
prosperity  was  of  short  duration. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1830,  the  agit». 
tion  in  England  for  reform,  and  against  colonial 
slavery,  tho  fineand  imprisonment  by  American 
courts  of  justice,  of  Citizens  who  had  dared  to 
attack  the  slave  trade  cnrried  on  under  the 
fedcral  flag,  had  begun  to  direct  the  attention 
of  a  tcw  American  philanthropists  to  the  evüs 
of  slavery.  Some  years  before,  a  society  had 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  firee 
blacks  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  It  had  been 
patronized  by  intelligent  slaveholdors,  who 
fcared  the  contact  of  free  blacks  with  their 
human  chattcls;  and  by  feeble  or  ignorant 
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persons  in  the  North,  whose  consciences  im- 
pelled  thera  to  act  on  slavery  in  some  way, 
and  whose  prudence  or  ignorance  of  the  ques- 
tion  led  them  to  accept  the  plan  favored  by 
slaveholders.  Howeyer  usefil  to  Africa  the 
emigration  to  its  shores  of  intelligent,  moral, 
and  enterprising  blacks  may  be,  it  is  now 
aniversally  admitted  that  colonization,  as  a 
means  of  extinguishing  slavery,  is  a  drivelling 
absurdity.  These  were  the  yiews  of  the 
Abolition  Convention,  which  met  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1833,  and  set  on  foot  the  agitation 
which  has  since  convulsed  the  Union. 

The  President  of  that  Convention,  Mr. 
Arthur  Tappan,  vras  one  of  the  most  liberal 
donors  of  Lane  Seminary.  He  forwarded  its 
address  to  the  stiidents;  and,  in  a  few  weeks 
aftcrwards,  the  whole  subject  was  up  for  dis- 
cussion  amongst  them.  At  first  there  was 
little  interest  But  soon  the  fire  began  to 
bum.  Many  of  the  students  had  travelled  or 
taught  in  schools  in  the  slave  States ;  a  goodly 
number  were  sons  of  slaveholders,  and  some 
were  owners  of  slaves.  They  had  seen  slavery, 
and  had  facts  to  relate,  many  of  which  made 
the  blood  run  chill  with  horror.  Those  spread 
thro'  thepagesof  UricU  Torn^s  Cabin^  reader, 
and  which  your  swelling  heart  and  overflowing 
eyes  would  not  let  you  read  aloud,  are  cold  in 
comparison.  The  discussion  was  soon  ended, 
for  all  were  of  accord ;  but  the  meetings  for 
the  relation  of  facts  were  continued  night  afler 
night  and  week  after  week.  What  was,  at 
first,  sensibility  grew  into  enthusiasm ;  the 
feeble  flame  had  become  a  conflagration. 
The  slave  owners  among  the  students  gave 
liberty  to  their  slaves ;  the  idea  of  going  on 
foreign  missions  was  scouted  at,  because  there 
were  heathens  at  home ;  some  left  their  studies 
and  collected  the  colored  population  of  Cin- 
cinnatti  into  churches,  and  preached  to  them ; 
others  gathered  the  young  men  into  evcning 
schools,  and  the  children  into  day  schools,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  teaching  them ;  others 
organized  benevolent  societies  for  aiding  them, 
and  orphan  asylums  for  the  destitute  and 
abandoned  children ;  and  others  again,  left  all 
to  aid  fugitive  slaves  on  their  way  to  Canada, 
or  to  Iccture  on  the  evils  of  slavery.  The 
fanaticism  was  sublime;  every  Student  feit 
himself  a  Peter  the  hermit,  and  acted  as  if  the 
abolition  of  slavery  depended  on  his  individual 
exertions. 

At  first  the  discussion  had  been  encouraged 
by  the  President  and  Professors ;  but  when 
they  saw  it  swallowing  up  every thing  like 
regulär  study,  they  thought  it  high  time  to 
stop.  It  was  too  lato ;  the  current  was  too 
streng  to  bc  arrcsted.  The  commercial  in  terests 
of  Cincinnatti  took  the  alarm — manufacturers 
feared  the  loss  of  their  Southern  trade.  Public 
sentiment  exacted  the  suppression  of  the  dis- 
cussion and  excitement  Slaveholders  came 
over  from  Kentucky,  and  urged  the  mob  on  to 
yiolence.    For  several  weeks  there  was  immi- 


nent  danger  that  Lane  Seminary,  and  the 
houses  of  Drs.  Beecher  and  Stowe,  would  be 
bumt  or  pulled  down  by  a  dr unken  rabble. 
These  must  have  been  weeks  of  mortal  anxiety 
for  Harriet  Beecher.  The  board  of  trustees 
now  interfered,  and  allayed  the  excitement  of 
the  mob  by  forbidding  all  further  discussion 
on  slavery  in  the  Seminary.  To  this  the 
students  responded  by  with(h*awing  en  mame, 
Where  hundreds  had  been,  there  was  lefl  a 
mere  handful.  Lane  Seminary  was  deserted. 
For  seventeen  years  after  this,  Dr.  Beecher 
and  Professor  Stowe  remained  there,  endeavor- 
ing  in  vain  to  revive  its  prosperity.  In  1850 
they  retumed  to  the  Eastem  States,  the  great 
project  of  their  life  defeated.  After  a  short 
stay  at  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  Professor 
Stowe  acceepted  an  appointment  to  the  chair 
of  Biblical  literature  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  an  institution 
which  Stands,  to  say  the  least,  as  high  as  any 
in  the  United  States. 

These  events  caused  a  painful  reaction  in 
the  feelings  of  the  Beechers.  Repulsed  alike 
by  the  fanaticism  they  had  witnessed  among 
the  foes,  and  the  brutal  violence  among  the 
friends  of  slavery,  they  thought  their  time  for 
action  had  not  come,  and  gave  no  publio 
expression  of  their  abhorrence  to  slavery. 
They  waited  for  the  i^rm  to  subside,  and  the 
angel  of  truth  to  mirror  his  form  in  tranquil 
waters.  For  a  long  time  they  resisted  all 
attempts  to  make  thera  bow  theknee  to  slavery, 
or  to  avow  themselves  abolitionists.  It  is  to 
this  period  Mrs.  Stowe  alludes,  when  she  says, 
in  the  closing  chapter  of  her  book :  "  For 
many  years  of  her  life  the  author  avoided  all 
reading  upon,  or  allusion  to,  the  subject  of 
slavery,  considering  it  too  painful  to  be  inquired 
into,  and  one  which  ad  vancing  light  and  civiliza- 
tion  would  live  down."  The  terrible  and  dram- 
atic  scenes  which  occurred  in  Cincinnatti,  be- 
tween  1 835  and  1847,  were  calculated  to  increase 
the  repugnance  of  a  lady  to  mingle  actively  in 
the  Tnel^,  That  city  was  the  chief  battlc-ground 
of  freedom  and  slavery.  Every  month  there 
was  something  to  attmct  attention  to  the 
strife ;  either  a  press  destroyed,  or  a  house 
mobbed,  or  a  free  negro  kidnapped,  or  a  trial 
for  freedom  before  the  courts,  or  the  confec- 
tionaryof  an  English  abolitionist  riddlcd,  or  a 
public  discussion,  or  an  escape  of  slaves,  or 
an  armed  attack  on  the  negro  quarter,  or  a 
negro  schoqj-house  razed  to  the  ground,  or  a 
slave  in  prison,  and  killing  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  prcvent  their  being  sold  to  the  South. 
The  abolition  press,  established  there  in  1835 
by  James  G.  Bumev,  whom,  on  account  of  his 
mildness,  Miss  Martincau  called  "  the  gentle- 
man  of  the  abolition  cause,'*  and  continued 
by  Dr.  Bailey,  the  moderate  and  able  editor 
of  the  National  Era,  of  Washington  city,  in 
which  Uncle  Toms  Cdbin  first  appcared  in 
weekly  numbers,  was  destroyed  tive  timcs. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Mayor  dismissed  at  mid- 
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night  the  rioters,  urho  had  also  pulled  down 
the  houses  of  some  colored  people,  with  the 
following  pithy  Speech :  "  Well,  boys,  let's  go 
home ;  weVe  done  enough."  One  of  these 
mobs  descrves  particular  notice,  as  its  victims 
enlisted  deeply  Ihc  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Stowe. 
In  1840,  the  slave  Catchers,  backed  by  the 
riff-raif  of  the  population,  and  urged  on  by 
certain  politicians  and  merchants,  attacked 
the  quarters  in  which  the  negroes  reside. — 
Some  of  Üie  houses  were  battered  down  by 
cannon.  For  several  days  the  city  was  aban- 
doned  to  riolence  and  crime.  The  negro 
quarters  were  pillagcd  and  sacked ;  negroes 
who  attempted  to  defend  their  property  were 
killed,  and  their  mutilated  bodics  cast  into 
the  strcets ;  women  were  violatcd  by  ruffians, 
and  soon  afterwards  died  of  the  injuries  re- 
ceived ;  houses  were  burnt,  and  men.  women, 
and  childrcn  were  abducted  in  the  confusion, 
and  hurried  into  slavery.  From  the  brow  of 
the  hill  on  which  she  lived,  Mrs.  Stowe  could 
hear  the  crics  of  the  victims,  the  shoutsof  the 
mob,  and  the  reports  of  the  guns  and  cannon, 
and  could  see  theflames  of  the  conflagration. 
To  more  than  one  of  the  trembling  fugitives 
she  gave  shelter,  and  wept  bitter  tears  with 
them.  Afler  the  fury  of  the  mob  was  spent, 
many  of  the  coloured  peojile  gathered  together 
the  little  left  them  of  w^ldly  goods,  and  star- 
ted  for  Canada.  Hundreds  passed  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Stowe's  house.  Some  of  them  were  in 
little  Waggons;  some  were  trudging  along on 
foot  after  the  household  stuflf ;  some  led  their 
children  by  the  band ;  and  there  were  even 
mothers  who  walked  on,  suckling  their  in- 
fants,  and  weeping  for  the  dead  or  kidni^ped 
husband  thcy  had  left  behind. 

This  road,  which  ran  through  Walnut  Hills, 
and  within  a  few  feet  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  door, 
was  one  of  the  favourite  routes  of  "the  Under- 
ground railroad,''  so  often  alluded  to  in  üncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  This  name  was  given  to  a  line 
of  Quakers  and  other  abolitionists,  who,  living 
at  intervals  of  10,  15,  or  20  miles  between  the 
Ohio  river  and  the  Northern  Lakes,  had  form- 
ed  themselves  into  a  fort  of  association  to  aid 
fugitive  slaves  in  their  escape  to  Canada. — 
Any  fugitive  was  taken  by  night  on  horse- 
back,  or  irf  covered  wagons,  from  Station  to 
Station,  until  he  stood  on  free  soil,  and  found 
the  fold  of  the  lion  banner  floating  over  him, 
and  the  artillery  of  the  British  Empire  be- 
tween him  and  slavery.  The  first  Station 
north  of  Cincinnatti  was  a  few  miles  up  Mill 
Creek,  at  the  house  of  the  pious  and  honest- 
hearted  John  Vanzandt,  who  figures  iu  chap- 
ter  nine  of  Uiicle  Tom^s  Cabin,  as  John  Van 
Trompe.  Mrs.  Stowe  must  have  often  been 
roused  from  her  sleep  by  the  quick  rattle  of 
the  covered  wagons,  and  the  confused  gallop- 
ing  of  the  horses  of  constables  and  slave- 
catchers  in  bot  pursuit  "  Honest  John"  was 
always  ready  to  turn  out  with  bis  team,  and 
the  hunters  of  men  were  not  often  adroit 


enough  to  come  up  with  bim.  He  sleepsnow 
in  the  obscure  grave  of  a  martyr.  The  "  gi- 
gantic  frame,"  of  which  the  novelist  speaks^ 
was  wom  down  at  last  by  want  of  sleep, 
exposure,  and  anziety ;  and  bis  spirits  were 
depressed  by  the  persecutions  which  were 
accumulated  on  him.  Several  slave  owners, 
who  had  lost  their  property  by  bis  m&ins, 
sued  him  in  the  ünit^  States  Courts  for 
damages ;  and  judgment  after  judgment  strip- 
ped  him  of  bis  farm,  and  all  bis  property. 

During  her  long  residence  on  the  frontier 
of  the  slave  States,  Mrs.  Stowe  made  several 
Visits  to  them.  It  was  then,  no  doubt,  she 
made  the  observations  which  have  enabled 
her  to  paint  noble,  generous,  and  humane 
slaveholders,  in  the  characters  of  Wilson,  the 
manufacturer,  Mrs.  Shelby  and  her  son 
George,  St  Clair  and  bis  daughter  Eva,  the 
benevolent  purchaser  at  the  New  Orleans 
auction  sale,  the  mistress  of  Susan  and  Erne- 
nne, and  Symes,  who  hei  ped  Eliza  and  her 
boy  up  the  river  bank.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  ob- 
served  slavery  in  every  phase ;  she  has  seen 
masters  and  slaves  at  home,  New  Orleans 
markets,  fugitives,  firee  coloured  people,  pro- 
slavery  politicians  and  priests,  abolitionists, 
and  colonizationista  She  and  her  family 
have  sufiered  from  it ;  seventeen  years  of  her 
life  have  been  clouded  by  it  For  that  lofng 
period  she  stifled  the  strongest  emotions  of 
her  heart  No  one  but  her  intimate  friends 
knew  their  strcngth.  She  has  given  them 
expression  at  last  Uhde  Tom*9  Cahin  is  tbe 
agoniadng  cry  of  feelings  pent  up  for  years  ia 
the  heart  of  a  true  woman. 


HYMN  ON  THE  MORNING. 


BT  SICHAHD  ORASHAW. 

•  •  •  •        OThou 

Brigbt  Lady  of  the  mcra  I  pity  doth  lie 
So  warm  in  thy  soft  breast,  it  cannot  die — 
Have  mercy  theo,  and  when  he  next  shall  riie, 
0  meet  the  angry  God,  invade  bis  eyes. 

So  my  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 


Od  th*  oriental  gates,  and  duly  mock 

The  early  lark*8  sbrill  orisons,  to  be 

An  anthem  at  the  day^s  nativity. 

And  the  same  rosy-fingered  hand  of  tbine, 

That  shuts  night^s  dyiog  eyes  shall  open  mine ; 

But  tbou  faint  god  of  sleep,  forget  that  I 

Was  ever  known  to  be  thy  votary. 

No  more  my  pillows  shall  thine  altar  be, 

Nor  will  I  oflfer  any  more  to  thee, 

Myself  a  melting  Baerifice ;  Tm  bom 

Again  a  fresh  child  of  the  buxom  mom. 

Ueir  of  the  Sun's  first  beams,  why  threat'st  thon  so 

Why  dost  tbou  sbake  thy  leaden  sceptre?    Go, 

Bcstow  thy  poppy  upon  wakeful  woe, 

8ickness  and  sorrow,  whose  pale-like  lids  ne*er 

know 
Thy  downy  finger ;  dwcll  upon  their  eyes, 
Shut  in  their  tears,  ehut  out  their  miseriesl 
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SEDERUNT   Xn. 

[ScENE  ',-~The  Shanty.    Major  arid  Laird  sit- 
ting  crooning  over  theßre.] 

Major. — What  weatherl  rain,  rain,  rain. 
Where  is  it  to  end  ?  Did  you  ever  see  any- 
thing  like  it,  Laird  ?  Oh !  there  is  another 
twinge.     Hang  it,  man,  throw  on  anothcr  log. 

Laird. — Whisht,  whisht.  Major,  ane  wad 
tliink  thatyeVe  *na  ower  gratefu'  for  the  meer- 
cies  o*  Providence.  The  saft  weather,  though 
a  wee  bit  cauld,  will  bring  on  the  grain  noo 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  grass  and  flower 
o'  the  forest  will  rejoice  in 

Major. — Drat  the  grass  and  forest  flowers ! 
A  weck's  fair  weather  and  genial  sunshine 
would  do  more  for  the  fields,  and  man,  too, 
than  all  last  month*s  storm,  and  wind,  and 
rain,  and  frost,  and 

Laird. — Uaud  now, — frost  ? 

Major. — Frost,  as  I  live !  and  May  more 
than  half  gone.  [Enier  Doctor.]  VW  leave  it 
to  the  Doctor. 

DocTOR.—  And  what  are  you  two  old  fogies 
fighting  about,  now.  The  weather,  I'd  bet  a 
pound,  to  judge  from  your  positions  over  the 
tire. 

Major. — ^Yes,  this  infernal,  cold,  damp,  raw 
and  blustering  weather.  \Ve  had  frost  last 
night,  had  we  not,  Doctor  ? 

Doctor. — 1  cannot  say,  considering  I  am  not 
an  early  riser,  but  an  application  to  the  Obser- 
Yatory— — 

Major. — I  can  observe  well  enoup:h  for  my- 
self.  I  was  up  at  day  break,  and  the  puddles 
were  covered  with  ice. 

Doctor. — Then,  Major,  you  are,  doubtless, 
right ;  but  the  weather  is  a  stale  subjcct  to 
talk  upon,  and  I  have  a  little  story  that  I  hope 
will  intcrcst  you  while  supper  is  prcparing. 


Major. — Let  us  hare  it  by  all  means,  or  our 
sederunt  will  be  most  harren  ;  there  is  nothing, 
positively  nothing  going  on  at  this  unhappy 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  wind  and  rain 
and  fog  and  damp  combine  to  render  man 

Doctor. — Stop,  Major,  for  pity*s  sake.  I 
have  been  delighted  at  lately  witncssing  anoth- 
er  instance  of  the  liberality  of  our  publishers 
in  furnishing  the  public  at  a  moderate  rate, 
with  specimens  of  art,  which  a  few  yeara  ago 
were  exclusively  the  property  of  the  wealthy. 
I  have  been  inspecting  a  painting  which  blends 
the  historical  with  the  poetical,  and  while  in- 
tently  examining  the  work,  I  fancied  I  could 
read  the  whole  tele  the  canvas  would  portray. 

Laird. — An*  what  might  it  be  ? 

Doctor. — It  is  a  painting  illustrative  of 
fashionable  life.  To  the  right  may  be  seen  a 
large  and  handsome  house,  decorated  exter- 
nally  with  unusual  magnificence.  This  house, 
now,  I  would  suppose  to  be  occupied  by  some 
rieh'  personage,  who,  after  serving,  for  manv 
yearshiskingand  country,  retires,on  the  death 
ofhis  wife,  to  this  hishabitation,  accompanied 
by  his  secretary,  who  assists  him  in  winding 
up  his  public  affairs.  The  statesman,  for  so  I 
will  call  him,  has  a  yonng  and  beautiful  daugh- 
ter  of  "  sweet  seventccn,"  as  all  heroines  of 
tales  are ;  the  secretary,  whois  also  good-look- 
ing,  clever,  witty,  but  poor,  meets  our  heroine 
and  falls  in  love.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  father  would  countenance  any  such 
proceedings,  either  on  the  part  of  the  secre- 
tary or  of  his  daughter,  and  to  avoid  the  pos- 
sibilit}^  of  such  a  catastrophe  he  dismisses  the 
secretary  on  the  coinpletion  of  liisduties.  But 
it  is  too  late,  they  have  seen  each  other  and 
declared  their  mutuni  passion. 

Laird. — Puir  thinji^s! 

Doctor. — But,  bcfore  going  furthcr,  Fll  des- 
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cribe  the  house  and  groundsof  thia  statestnan, 
as  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  building 
itself  is  of  two  storries,  built  in  a  queer  Chinese 
fashion,  or  perhaps  better  described  by  saying 
it  is  like  that  curious  afifair  of  red-brick  highly 
omamented  with  gingerbread-work,  on  Front- 
Street,  a  few  rods  eaöt  of  the  old  garrison, — 
like  it,  also,  it  bas  a  verandah  in  front  with  a 
terrace.  About  the  house  are  growing  beauti- 
ful  and  rare  trees,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  are  a  willow  in  blossom,  and  the  twen- 
ty-ounce  pippin,  speciraens  of  which  are  likely 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Leslie's  nursery  garden 
near  Toronto.  Before  the  house  runs  a  high 
wooden  fence,  zig-zag  in  shape,  much  like  our 
common  snake  fences  in  the  country.  This 
fence  was  built  by  the  statesman  who,  dis- 
covering  that  his  daughter  and  late  secretary 
cerresponded,  and  had  occasional  interviews, 
determined  to  cxclude  his  daughter  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  presence  oUhe  pro/anum 
vuJgus^  and  had  the  gate  secured  by  one  of 
Hobb's  patent  locks,  which  he  considered  safer 
tban  Bramah's,  for  Bramah's  had  been  picked 
lately  by  the  Yankee. 

Major.— But,  Doctor,  it  strikesmethatyou 
are  romancing  a  great  deal,  or  you  can  see 
further  into  a  mile-stone  than  most  men.  How 
could  you  detect  Hobb's  on  the  gate.  ? 

DocTOR. — Prithee,  Major,  let  me  teil  my 
story  my  own  way.  The  painting  is  an  admi- 
rable  onc,  and  you  must  sufFer  me  to  enlarge 
a  little  or  you  will  not  understand  iL  The 
daughter,  who  was  thus  cut  off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  world,  pined  away  ;  the  bloom  from 
her  check  had  fled,  and  the  sunken  eye  pro- 
claimcd  the  misery  she  was  enduring.  The 
statesman,  who  was  in  hi«  way  a  kind  and 
tendcr  father,  caused  to  be  bullt  a  suit  of 
apartments  and  a  large  banquet  room  to  the 
left  of  his  mansion,  for  his  daughter's  accomo- 
dation.  The  building  jutted  out  over  the 
water,  which  skirted  his  demesnes.  üere  the 
daughter  mopod  in  solitude,  attended  by  an 
old  duenna,  who  supplied  the  place  of  her 
maid  and  con6dante.  She  was  also  told  to 
prepare  for  marriage  with  an  old  but  rieh  and 
powerful  suitor  who  solicited  the  honor  of 
ner  band  from  her  father,  which  honor  on  his 
part  was  ^^-illingly  granted,  for  it  secured  him 
from  further  trouble  on  his  daughter's  part, 
and  her  a  rieh  husband,  alike  honorable  in 
years  and  fame. 

Laird. — The  cruel  beastie,  to  wed  the  ten- 
der  plant  to  the  vile  old  sinner. 

[The  Majores  eyes  twinkled,  but  not  with 
ßupprcssed  tears;  there  was  a  cunningness 
about  them  when  he  muttered,  sotto  voce^  "Fve 
Seen  the  plate."] 

Doctor, — The  secretary,  who  from  the  op- 
positc  side  of  the  river  had  watched  the  pro- 
ceedinj;^  of  th'j  statesman,  and  had  even  seen 
our  heroine  at  a  window,  looking  out  over  the 
water,  in  the  banquetting  house,  bethought 
himaeif  of  an  expcdient  whereby  he  might 


communicate  with  his  "  fiury  queen,"  as  I  haye 
no  doubt  he  often  called  her.  It  was  thisL 
The  current  of  the  river  he  found,  by  accidcntly 
dropping  a  piece  of  wood  in  it,  would  carry 
any  floating  substance  immediately  beneath 
the  Windows  of  his  charmer.  So  scribbling  a 
note,  he  cntrusted  it  to  a  little  ark  which 
swept  on  as  gallantly  to  its  destination,  as  the 
Royal  Mail  Cunard  line  does  itself  to  New  York. 
Our  heroine  saw  the  tiny  vessel  floating  on 
towards  her,  and  thinking  it  might  be  a  toy 
some  neighbor^s  child  might  have  lost,  has- 
tened  down  and  grabbed 

Major. — Oh,  Doctor  I     Caught ! 

DocTOR. — And  caught  the  post 

Laird. — Eh,  noo,  but  she  was  a  fortunate 
lassie.     What  was  in  the  letter  ? 

Major. — Ha,  ha,  hat  You  are  curiona, 
Laird. 

Doctor. — As  she  wasa  discreet  damsel,  sh« 
hid  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  and  hurried  to 
her  room  to  read  in  private.  It  was  some- 
thing  as  follows : — 

**  As  towards  thee  my  bark  saila,  so  to  thee  my 
thoughts  tend  ;  and  as  the  flowers  fade  aod  blos- 
soms  fall,  80  will  your  faithful  lover  droop  and  be 
seen  no  more. 

*•  P.S.— Let  your  thoughts  float  and  Fll  read 
your  words  in  the  stream  !** 
This  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost;  so 
seizing  a  pen,  she  replied  by  way  of  encour- 
agement : — "  Does  a  farmer  allow  his  fruits  to 
be  plucked  by  another?  The  fruit  you  most 
prize  is  ripe.  Take  care  lest  another  enjoys 
it ;"  and  placing  this  precious  epistle  in  the 
same  conveyance,  entrusted  it  the  waters. 
Her  lover 's  delight  and  fears  were  at  the  same 
time  excited  by  this  document,  and  he  replied 
shortly  that  he  would  secure  his  own,  or 
"  perish  in  the  attempt"  Time,  of  course,  is 
supposcd  to  wave  on,  and  the  statesman  gave 
a  grand  feast  in  honor  of  his  daughter^s  nup- 
tials  with  her  suitor,  which  were  to  take 
place  one  8ummer*s  eve.  The  father  at  this 
feast  got  intoxicated,  but  her  suitor  was  much 
worse.  In  the  midst  of  the  entertainment 
who  should  enter  but  the  secretary  in  disguise. 
He  made  himself  known  to  his  faithful  lady 
love,  and  they  agreed  to  fly  at  once ;  she  also 
gave  him  a  ten-pound  note  presented  her  by 
her  suitor  as  a  bridal  present ;  this  he  put  in 
his  pocket  They  had  barely  left  the  house 
when  the  father,  suspecting  that  all  was  not 
right,  looked  for  his  daughter,  and  saw  her 
running  across  the  lawn  towards  a  bridge 
which  spanned  the  river,  foUowed  by  his  late 
secretary.  He  pursued  them.  The  tliree 
figures  are  admirably  depicted  crossing  the 
bridge,  foreraost  of  them  is  the  daughter, 
next  the  lover  with  her  bündle,  and  last, 
the  father  with  a  whip,  which  the  daughter 
knew  would  be  well  applied  if  taken.  The 
countenances  of  these  characters,  which  oo 
cupy  the  foreground  in  the  painting,  are  roaa- 
terpiece«  in  themselves,  an  expression  of  love 
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blended  with  fear  characteris^s  Üie  faces  of  the 
lovers,  while  hate,  mingied  with  rage,  indi- 
cates  the  father.  I  will  merely  add  that  the 
loverssucceeded  in  escaping,  but  their  troubles 
are  not  yet  ended.  To  the  extreme  lefl  of  the 
picture  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  is  delineated 
a  humble  cottage,  where  tho  loying  pair  resid- 
ed  for  a  fcw  jears  in  happiness  and  safety, 
living  on  money  obtained  by  her  taking  in 
washing  and  sewing.  At  last  they  werc 
discovered  by  the  outraged  father,  who  ordered 
the  police  to  take  them  in  custody  for  the 
theft  of  bis  money.  But,  happily,  they  suc- 
ceeded  in  making  their  escape ;  and  may  be 
Seen  in  the  painting,sailing  down  the  river  in 
a  small  covered  boat  They  land  on  an  island 
at  some  distance  from  their  former  homo,  re- 
presented  also  in  the  plate  to  the  lefl ;  here 
the  young  couple  resolve  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  days  in  peace.  The  secretary  for  a  sub- 
'  ßistence  devotes  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
8uits,  and  resolves  to  write  a  work  on  the 
potato  rot  This  book,  though  meritinggreat 
praise,  unfortunatoly  reveals  to  the  statesman 
the  locale  of  bis  son-in-law.  He  again  Orders 
the  police  after  them,  and  they  are  surprised. 
In  the  scuffle  which  ensues  the  secretary  is 
killed,  and  bis  wife  in  despair  sets  fire  to  the 
house  and  perishe^  in  the  names.  (The  Laird 
heaves  a  deep-drawn  sigh.)  The  gods,  in  pity 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  imhappy  couple, 
change  them  into  turtle  doves,  and  they  may 
be  Seen  at  the  top  of  the  plato  billing  and  coo- 
ioK  with  each — 

Laird  (intensely  indignant). — ^HauM,  bau^d, 
hau*d,  man ;  d^e  mean  to  run  ver  rigs,  gam- 
moning  auld  chiels  sie  as  us  wi  yer  senseless 
atufi^  telling  sie  a  lang  rigmarole  about  a  com- 
mon crockery  plate,  sie  as  Qrizzy  an'  I  have 
eaten  äff  these  last  fifty  years  ?  Ye  ought  to 
know  better,  ye  young  deevil,  an'  you  a  doctor, 
too !  Ye  are'na  worthy  o'  a  seat  in  oor  Shanty. 
Miyor,  let  us  vote  bim  out 

Major. — ^No,  no;  I  saw  the  joke,  though 
not  at  first)  and  considered  it  would  have  been 
tmkind,  especially  as  you  were  so  eamest 
about  it,  to  undeceire  you. 

Laird. — Ye  are  as  oad  as  the  Doctor,  Ma- 
jor. Fll  gangto  Mrs.  Qrundy,  and  teil  her 
yer  tricks,  ^xit  Laird,  who  almost  immedi- 
ately  retums,  holding  in  bis  bands  a  **  willow- 
pattem  plate.")  Weel,  weel  (laughing),  Doc- 
tor, I  forgie  ye.  But  teil  me,  noo,  what 
made  ye  think  o'  sie  a  trick. 

Doctor. — ^Well,  Laird,  the  other  day,  as  I 
was  passing  Pell's  picture-shop,  I  saw  in  the 
Window  am  eneraving  of  this  plate,  which  was 
presented  and  mscribed  by  Mr.  Puncb  to  bis 
readers.  This  plate  also  called  to  my  mind 
a  tale  which  I  had  read  many  years  back 
oomewhere,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  an  ez- 
celient  joke  if  I  couldgive  you  a  free  and  easy 
Torsion  of  it,  withoat  your  guessing  my 
object ;  that  I  succeeded  I  can  see  rery  well, 
but  I  question  maeh|  if  it  were  related  to  the 


readers  of  the^n^fe,  whether  they  would  be  so 
apt  to  be  sold,  However,  we  must  not  neglect 
our  sederunt  "What  is  there  to  chat  about  ? 
Have  any  of  you  dipped  into  the  third 
part.of  Lord  John  Russeirs  "Memoirs,  Jour- 
nal, and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore  ?" 

Major. — I  have  done  more,  oh  son  of  Escu- 
lapius,  I  have  positively  devoured  it  I 

Laird. — Wonders  will  never  cease  I  I  would 
hae  opined  that  ony  thing  Coming  frae  the  pen 
o'  the  wee  Whig  Lordie,  would  hae  destroyed 
your  digestion. 

Major. — Silence,  Laird,  and  jump  not  thus 
at  conclusions,  as  if  you  were  making  a  leap 
over  one  of  the  rail  fences  of  Bonnie  hrae»  l 
I  do  not  dislike  Russell  the  less,  but  only  love 
Anacreon  Tom  the  more  I 

Doctor  (interrupts) — ^What  a  borrid  pun. 

Major — Most  fortunately  Lord  John  has  the 
good  sense  to  let  Erin's  sweetest  warblcr,  have 
all  the  speaking  to  himself  on  this  occasion, 
andof  a  verity,  he  discourseth  most  appetizing 
matter,  though  occasionally,  over-strongly 
tainted  with  the  mouldyness  of  lü>erali8m, 

Doctor. — Grab  tree !  I  protest  against  tbese 
outbreaks  of  fossil  Torjrism  at  this  board. — 
You  are  enough  to  drive  a  rational  reformer 
like  myself,  into  the  embraces  of  red  repubU- 
canism ! 

Laird. — And  a  bonny  armfu^  the  randy 
would  get  t  But  touching  Tummas,  will  you 
favour  US,  Major,  with  some  o'  bis  sappy  say- 
ings? 

Major. — With  great  pleasure.  I  sball  read 
you  off  a  bündle  of  amusing  ana,  worthy  of 
John  Wesley  himself. 

NO  accoünting  for  tastes. 
**  A  doddish  beau,  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  deceot  English,  joioed  us,  with  a  litUe  footman 
in  gaud**  livery,  et  whom  be  seemed  to  be  more 
careful  than  if  it  had  been  bis  wife ;  had  him  in- 
side  the  coach,  and  brought  him  into  the  aame 
room  with  us  at  supper, — a  footman  evidently  a 
uew  circumatance  to  him.  This  dandy  found  me 
out  by  the  name  on  my  trunk,  and  my  having 
Said  I  lived  some  time  in  Leioestershire — ^proved 
to  be  the  son  of  the  extraordinary  man  alluded  to 
by  Southey  in  bis  Espriella  letters,  who  had  a 
museum  of  the  ropes  in  which  various  malefac- 
tors  had  been  hanged,  all  ticketted  and  hung  in 
Order  round  bis  room.  If  I  recollect  right,  South- 
ey says  bis  own  ought  to  have  completed  the  col- 
lection.  He  was,  notwithstanding  this  ferodous 
taste,  a  poor,  weak,  squeaking,  unmanly  manner- 
ed  old  ereatare ;  for  I  knew  Um  a  little." 

LEIT  HAKDED  COMPLDfERT. 

**A  good  atory  in  Mrs.  Ca  '*Memoirs^  of 
Stephen  Kemble,  who  sleeping  at  an  inn  in  a 
country  town,  was  wakened  about  daybreak  by  a 
Strange  figure,  a  dwar^  Standing  by  bis  bed  in 
extraordinary  attire.  Kemble  raised  himself  up 
in  the  bed,  and  quettiooed  the  figure,  which  said 
— **  I  am  a  dwarf^  asyou  perceive ;  I  am  come  to 
exhibit  at  the  fair  to-morrow,  and  I  have  mistaken 
the  bed  Chamber;  I  suppose  you  are  agiant 
come  for  the  aame  porpooe.** 
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A   LEGAL   PÜN. 

**  A  gentleman  told  a  punning  epigram  of  Jekyl's 
upon  an  old  lady  being  brought  forward  as  a  wit- 
aess  to  prove  a  teoder  made : 

"  Garrow,  forbcar !  Ihat  tough  old  jade 
Cau  iiever  prove  a  teader  maid.** 

SHERIDAN's   ORATORT  and   HABITS. 

**In  speaking  of  Shcridan's  eloquence,  Lord  H. 
Said  tliat  the  over-atrained  notions  he  had  of  per- 
fection  were  very  favourable  to  bis  style  of  ora- 
tory  ia  giving  it  a  ccrtain  elevation  of  tone  and 
dignity  of  thought.  Mr.  Fox  thought  bis  West- 
miniäter  Hall  speech,  trumpery,  and  uaed  to  say 
it  spoiled  the  style  of  Burke,  who  was  delighted 
witb  it.  Gertainly  in  the  report  I  bare  read  ot 
it,  it  seems  moät  trasby  bombast.  At  Holland 
House,  where  he  was  often  Utterly,  Lady  H.  told 
me  he  used  to  take  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  book 
up  to  bed  with  him  always;  the/ormeralone  in- 
tended  for  ose.  In  the  morning  he  breakfasted 
in  bed,  and  had  a  little  nim  or  brandy  with  bis 
tea  or  coffee ;  made  bis  appcarauce  betweeo  one 
and  two,  and  pretending  important  business,  used 
to  set  out  for  town,  but  regularly  stopped  at  the 
Adam  and  Eve  public-house  for  a  dram.  There 
was  indeed  a  long  bill  run  up  by  him  at  the  Adam 
and  Efc,  which  Lord  H.  had  to  pay.*' 

THB  WAVERLBT  NOYELS. 

"  Talked  of  the  Scotch  novels.  When  Wilkie, 
the  painter,  was  taking  bis  portraits  of  Scott^s 
fkmily,  the  eldest  daughter  said  to  him,  "  We 
doQ^t  know  what  to  tbink  of  those  novels.  We 
haye  access  to  all  papa^s  papers.  He  has  no  par- 
ticular  study ;  writes  everything  in  the  midst  of 
US  all ;  and  yet  we  never  bare  seen  a  Single  scrap 
of  the  MS.  Ol  any  of  these  novels;  but  still  we 
bave  Oft«  reason  for  thinking  them  bis,  and  that 
is,  that  they  are  the  only  works  published  in  Scot- 
hand  of  which  copiesare  not  presented  to  papa.** 
The  reason  agaiMt  is  stronger  than  the  reason 
for :  Scott  gave  his  honour  to  the  Prince  Regent 
they  were  not  his ;  and  Rogers  heard  him  do  the 
same  to  Sheridan,  who  asked  him,  with  some 
degree  of  brusquaie^  whetber  he  was  the  author 
of  them.  All  this  ratber  confirms  me  in  my  first 
idea,  that  they  are  not  Scott's." 

JO0EPH  ADDISON. 

"  Addison,  according  to  the  tradition  of  Holland 
Hottse,  used,  when  composing.  to  walk  np  and 
down  the  long  gallery  there,  with  a  bottle  of  wine 
at  each  end  of  it,  which  he  finished  during  the 
Operation. 

THB  "QÜARTERLY"  AND   "BLACKWOOD." 

"  Made,  while  I  walked,  the  foUowing  stanza 
of  a  song  sopposed  to  be  sung  by  Murray  to  the 
tane  of  the  "  Ghristening  of  Little  Joey,"  at  a 
grand  literarj  dinner  which  he  gi? es : 

"Beware,  ve  bardf  ofeach  degree, 

From  Wordsworth  dowm  to  PackwDod{ 


Two  rod»  I've  rot  to  ticklc  ye— 

The  "  Quarterly»»  aud  "  Blackwooa 
Not  Cribbhimselfmorehandsomely 


Ynor  hollow  noddle  crack  would ; 
I»U  ^  yoQ  in  the  "  Qnaneriy,»» 
And  T^ffian  yoa  in  '^  Blackwood  I** 
^  80  tremble,  bardt  «f  each  deffroe,"  Icc,  Icc 


A  DRAHATIC  JOKE 

"  Mentioned  a  tolerably  fair  punning  jeu-d'eM' 
priU  written  by  one  of  his  friends,  upon  an  attempt 
made  by  a  Mr.  Aikin  to  epeak  a  prologae  at  a 
private  play  they  had,  in  which  he  failed  totallj, 
and  laid  his  failure  upon  the  bad  prompting  of  a 
Mr.  Hardy,  to  whom  he  gave  the  manuscript  for 
that  purpoee.    I  remember  the  foUowing: 

"  Aikin  says  Hardy  proropts  not  lond  enougfa ; 
Hnidy  has  (00  murh  taste  to  read  such  Stoff; 
Aikin  was  hardY  to  attempt  to  speak , 
Hardy  was  aikui  {aehing)  for  tiie  Speaker*»  sake." 

LADT   CLARB 

"  Reminded  me  of  the  night  she  saw  me  as 
Mungo,  at  a  masquerade  at  Lady  Besborough^s. 
Told  her  this  was  the  last  folly  I  had  been  guilty 
of  in  the  masquerading  way.  Brought  to  my 
mind  a  pun  I  had  made  in  her  hearing  that  night. 
Lady  Cläre  said,  **  I  am  always  found  out  at  a  mas- 
querade." "  That  shows,"  answered  I,  **  you  are 
not  the  clair-obscure." 

A  BATCH  OF  CONUNDRUXS. 

"8ome  tolerable  conundruros  mentioned  hj 
the  ladies : — "  Why  is  the  Prince  of  Homburg 
like  a  successful  gamester? — Because  he  bas- 
gained  a  great  Bet."  *'  Why  doesnH  U  go  oul 
to  dinner  with  the  rest  of  the  aiphabet  ?  Be- 
cause it  always  comes  afler  T.'*  **  What  are  the 
only  two  letters  of  the  aiphabet  that  bave  eyes  f 
A  and  B,  because  ABC  (see)  D."  I  mentioned 
one  or  two  of  Beresford's  (author  of  the  "  Miser» 
ies  of  Human  Life,')  raost  ludicrously  far-fetched. 
"  Why  is  a  man  who  bets  on  the  letter  0  that  it 
will  beat  P  in  a  race  to  the  end  of  the  aiphabet, 
like  a  man  asking  for  one  sort  of  tobaooo,  anti 
getting  some  other  ? — Because  it  is  wrong  to  back 
0  (tobacco.'')  **  Why  must  a  man  who  commits 
murder  in  Leicestor  Square,  necessarily  be  ae- 
quitted? — Because  he  can  prove  an  alley  by 
(alibt") 

BON-MOTS. 

"  Tiemey  mentioned  two  bon-mots  of  Mr.  Pitt 
one  was  his  adding  to  Sir  W.  Curtis's  toast  (*'  A 
spcedy  peace  and  soon,")  "  soon,  if  possible ;" 
and  the  other,  his  ans  wer  to  some  militia  or  yeo- 
manry  Commander,  who  reminded  hün  ihaX  they 
had  stipalated  never  to  quit  the  oountiy,^ 
**  Never,"  said  Pitt,  **  txcept  in  toMetf  aetual  imr- 
vasvm,*^  I  also  mentionea  Sir.  W.  Curtis's  con- 
undrum,  **  Why  is  a  towel  like  a  serpent? — 
Because  it's  a  m/>«r."  A  blunder  told  of  some 
Irishman,  whose  wife's  brother  washeir  to  a  large 
fortune,  saying,  "  If  my  wife  had  been  her  brodi- 
er,  what  a  large  Ibrtune,"  &c  &c. 

A  PRIZE  FIOHT. 

^'Breakfasted  with  Daviea  atseyen.  Walked 
to  Jackson's  hoose  in  Grosrenor  Street ;  a  rery 
neat  establishment  for  a  boxer.  Were  off  in  onr 
chaise  at  eight  The  immense  crowda  of  cairiagefl^ 
pedeatrians,  &e.  all  aloog  the  road— the  reepeet 
paid  to  Jackson  every where,  higfaly  oomical.  E% 
sung  some  flash  songs  on  the  way,  and  I  oontri- 
ved  to  mtister  up  one  or  two  myself,  mnch  to 
Scrope  Davie's  surprise  and  diversion.  Tha 
Bcene  of  action  beyond  Crawley,  thirty-two  mDea 
from  town ;  the  combatants  Randall  k  Tnraery 
the  fbrmer  an  Irishman,  which  wai  Ivcky,  m  H 
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gare  me  some  sort  of  interest  in  the  contest.  The 
thing  altogether  uot  so  horrid  as  I  expected. — 
Turner's  face  was  a  good  deal  de-humanised,  but 
Randall  (the  conqucror)  had  hardly  a  Scratch. 
The  battle  lasted  two  hoors  and  twenty*two  min- 
utes ;  a  beautiful  eunshine  broke  oat  at  this  part 
of  the  day  ;  and  had  there  becn  a  proportionate 
mixture  of  women  in  the  immense  ring  formed 
«round,  it  would  have  been  a  very  brilliant  spec- 
tacle.  The  pigeons  let  off  at  different  periods  of 
the  fight,  with  dispatches,  very  picturesque ;  at 
the  dose,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  took  wing.  It 
8eems  they  are  always  sure  messengers,  onless 
they  happen  to  meet  with  a  hawk.** 

THE  DUKB  OF  WELLINGTON. 

**  A  good  thing  of  Madame  De  Stael^s  abont  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  that  "  there  never  was  so 
great  a  man,  made  out  of  such  small  materials.'* 

DocTOR. — Some  of  these  are  very  fiür,  but 
the  book  is  not  all  made  up  of  such  light  ma- 
terial 

Major. — ^By  no  means ;  the  light  ana  serve 
only  to  give  piquancy  to  the  rest  of  the  work, 
which  I  recommend  to  your  notice. 

DocTOR. — It  was  my  inteotion  to  read  it, 
when  I  found  out  from  you  how  far  it  was 
worth  my  whilc.  Here  is  a  letter  of  invitation 
which  I  have  just  received.    Will  you  hear  it  ? 

Major. — ^By  all  means. 
Dbar  Anglo, 

Old  Wintei^s  days  for  *6d  are  numbered,  and 
cur  glorious  Spring  is  striving  right  heartily 
to  push  the  frosty  old  chap  on  one  side  to  have 
her  watch  on  deck,  and  to  steer  us  into  bright 
Summer  days,  so  füll  of  enjoyment  Our 
sketch  of  the  yacht  saUing  is,  perhaps^  prema- 
ture,  but  ere  long  we  hope  to  see — 

"  Studioua  oTfaroe  our  gallant  Commodore, 
Hoi«l  his  red  pendonl  ajid  forsake  the  »höre.** 

And  a  Commodore  of  the  right  sort  leads 
the  Toronto  Yacht  Club  fbr  *Öd,  inanewbmt, 
— ^built  by  Mr.  Hayes — which  is  a  credit  to  the 
city.  As  our  worthy  Oommodore  has  not  offl- 
ciiüly  notifled  his  rig  to  the  Secretary,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  (in  my  sketch)  to  rig  him, 
knowing  that  his  usual  good  humour  will  ex- 
cuse  the  liberty.  Our  dub,  Mr.  Anglo-Ame- 
rican,  oonsists  of  a  Commodore,  Yice-Commo- 
dore,  Captain,  and,  though  last  not  least,  a 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  These  constitute 
the  officers,  the  members  are  ad  libitum,  and 
juddng  firom  the  members  who  have  joined  up 
to  the  present  time,  I  think  we  will  have  a 
right  jolly  club,  and  well  supported — the  pre- 
sent title  of  the  club,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does 
not  include  the  term  *  Royal,'  but  apetition  has 
been  sent  through  the  Qovemor  and  Sir  J. 
Graham  to  the  Queen,  beseeching  her  to  honor 
US  by  Royalizing  our  club,  so  don*t  be  sur- 
prised,  Mr.  Anglo,  to  see  gentlemen  Walking 
m  our  streets  in  blue  jackets  and  brass  (not 
bone)  buttons  with  a  crown,  and  T.R.Y.C. 
below.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  sketch,  and 
slight  description  n^y  induce  those  boaüng 
^  men  who,  from  ignorance  of  the  formation  of 


the  new  club,  have  not  already  joined,  to  be- 
come  members.  For  their  information  I  may 
say,  that  the  members  are  electcd  by  ballot  at 
the  monthly  meetings — first  Monday  in  the 
month.  It  is  not  nccessary  to  bo  a  boat  owner 
to  become  a  member,  and  those  who  are  fond 
of  a  sail  and  do  not  bclong  to  any  boat,  will 
find  that  it  is  understood  by  the  boat  ouDers, 
when  not  füll  (I  beg  you  clcarly  to  understand 
I  do  not  alludo  to  any  of  the  ainner  arrange- 
ments)  to  take  out  members  to  sail,  in  prefer- 
ence  to  others.  Lucky  is  the  man,  dear  Anglo, 
who  gets  a  sail  in  some  of  the  boats— you  who 
are  fond  of  the  tit  bits,  will  find  some  capitai 
eating.  I  know  you  are  Goth  enough  not  to 
touch  pnnch,  but  there  is  always  plenty  of 
water  to  be  had.  Don*t  let  the  public  imagine 
that  all  the  yachts  carry  professional  cooks, 
but  this  I  say,  some  of  the  boats,  and  owners, 
too,  are  to  be  remembered  for  hospitalily  and. 
as  Paddy  would  say,  **  the  hoight  av  good  aitin 
and  drinking.**  I  must  not  say  much  more 
about  these  matters,  eise  the  club  boats  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  members.  You, 
my  gastronomic  friend,  must  come  to  our  next 
monthly  meeting,  and  see  how  much  harmony 
prevails  in  Toronto  in  yachting  matters.  For 
the  Information  of  yourself  I  mention  that  I 
donH  think  there  is  any  rule  against  smoking. 
As  you  will  perceive,  by  my  Statement  of  the 
number  of  yachts  and  boats,  we  are  not  to  be 
despised.  We  have  petitioned  the  Corpora- 
tion to  allow  US  a  bay  or  dock  to  moor  our 
Summer  hauser  in,  when  theEspianade  is  built, 
and  we  have  every  hope  that  they  will  accede 
to  our  prayer.  Between  ourselves,  I  can  teil 
you  that — in  the  event  of  such  people  being 
required— there  are  some  in  our  club  who  know 
the  Starboard  from  the  larboard  tack,  and  in 
the  event  of  anyhody  Coming  to  take  Canada 
away  from  us,  we  could  puzzle  them  sadij 
with  our  little  yachts  and  duck-guns  off  the 
bar ; — and  talking  of  war,  I  will  conclude  by 
hoping,— 

*^  Ab  on  the  land  the  Royal  oak  doth  rei^ 
Pride  of  the  forest — monarch  of  the  plam : 
üo  on  the  ocean«  |{ritain*s  Queen  may  keep, 
Sapieme  domüiion— Roler  ofthe  deep!** 

I  am,  dear  Anglo,  in  iaith  yours, 
Lantard* 
Major. — I  hope    the    club  will  succeed. 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  finer  basin  than  To- 
ronto harbor :  and  when  tired  of  confinement 
a  Stretch  into  the  lake  is  always  before  them« 
By  the  bye,  speaking  of  the  Harbour  reminda 
me  that  you  promised  to  get  up  a  short  ac- 
count  of  the  Harbour  to  accompany  our  en- 
graving. 
Doctor. — Here  it  is.    [Doetor  read$.] 
Toronto  Harbour  is  nearly  circular.    On  the 
south  it  is  bounded  by  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
sand,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  waves  of 
Lake  Ontario,  aided  b^  the  current  from  the 
river  Don.     The  Penmsula  is  about  six  or 
seren  miles  long,  curving  on  itself  opposite  the 
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old  garrison,  at  its  westem  end  it  is  broad  and 
studded  with  numerous  smail  bays  and  lakes, 
the  resort  of  many  yarietiea  of  wild  fbwl.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  is  a  large  marsh,  which 
renders  tbat  locality  fiunous  for  its  feyers  and 
agues.  Many  years  ago  tbe  Island,  as  it  is 
called,  was  covered  with  forest  trees,  but  these 
have  been  nearly  all  cut  away  a  fiict  to  be  de- 

Elored  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  had  the  trees 
een  left  the  sands  which  sweep  and  driflacross, 
to  and  fro,  irom  Lake  to  Bay  and  from  Bay  to 
Lake,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  arrested, 
and  the  ponds  in  the  broader  portion  of  the 
peninsula  gradually  filled  up,  Converting  the 
whole  into  a  large  and  beautiful  natural  park, 
which  would  be  a  resort  at  all  seasons  to  the 
weary  Citizen  who,  tired  of  the  bot  and  dusty 
streets  of  the  town,  would  seek  refuge  for  a  few 
hours  in  this  cool  and  shady  spot  Secondly,  the 
peninsula  in  its  weakest  parts  would  be  strength- 
ened  and  enabied  better  to  resist  the  storms 
of  the  Lake. — Nature  is  ever  the  best  architect, 
and  we  must  be  careful  when  we  attempt  to 
improve  on  her,  lest  our  presumpUon  be 
punished  by  destruction.  The  hollow  stalk 
of  straw  has  taught  the  builder  a  most  import- 
ant  lesson,  and  Sie  bee  has  solved  a  problem 
that  puzded  our  most  acute  mathematicians 
for  years !  Yet  no  one  can  say  that  the  nature 
of  the  straw,  or  the  instinct  of  the  bee  is  supe- 
rior  to  the  Organization  or  the  intellectual  en- 
dowments  of  man.  We  must  beware,  lest 
placiog  too  much  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
our  own  opinions,  we  fall  into  error,  and  so 
allow  the  bumble  insect  or  a  common  plant  to 
excel  US  in  the  adaptation  of  a  means  to  an 
•nd. 

But  to  retuan  to  our  harbor.  Bouchette 
says,  '*  It  feil  to  my  lot  to  make  the  first  sur- 
vey  of  York  (Toronto)  Harbor,  in  1798.  I  was 
at  that  period  in  the  nayal  seryiceon  the  lakes, 
and  the  suryeyof  Toronto  Harbor  was  intrusted 
bjr  bis  £xcellency  to  my  Performance.  I  still 
distinctly  recollect  the  untamed  aspect  which 
the  country  exhibited  when  first  I  entered  the 
beautiful  basin,  which  thus  became  the  scene 
of  my  early  hydrographical  Operations.  Dense 
and  trackless  forest  s  lined  the  margin  of  the 
Lake  and  reflected  their  inyerted  Images  in  its 
glassy  surface.  The  wandering  savage  had 
constructed  bis  ephemeral  habitation  beneath 
their  luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  bay  and  neieh 
boring  marshes  were  the  hitherto  uninyaded 
haunts  of  immense  coyeys  of  wildfowl :  indeed, 
they  were  so  abundant  as  in  some  measure  to 
annoy  us  during  the  night*' 

Before  the  war  of '12,  'IS  and  '14  the  goyem 
ment  erected  a  blockhouse  on  Gibraltar  Point, 
alao  some  storehouses  for  the  storage  of  imple- 
ments  of  husbandry  sent  out  by  the  home 
goyemment,  for  the  use  of  settlers.  The 
storehouses  were  encumbered  with  these  tools 
Ibr  years,  not  one  of  them  haying  been  used 
or  disposed  of  as  intended,    Duiwg  the  war 


our  American  neighbors  quietly  took  posses* 
sion  of  them,  and  burnt  the  useless  hooses ; 
they  doubtless  senred  a  better  purpose  in  their 
hands  than  eyer  they  did  in  ours. 

Another  incident  we  must  relate  in  the  has- 
tory  of  our  Peninsula, — two  gun-boate,  large 
and  handsome  yessels  they  were,  were  built 
at  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Humber ;  one  fino 
aftemoon  they  were  rowed  oyer  to  Gibraltar 
Point,  in  ten  minutes  hauled  up  on  the  sand,  a 
small  shanty  built  oyer  them,  and  there  they 
were  left  tili  they  rotted.  Theyseryed^how- 
eyer,  one  good  purpose, — many  were  the  pic- 
nies  held  in  those  days  on  this  Point,  and  the 
young  ladies  and  their  attendents  always  found 
a  pleasant  little  habitation  to  lunch  in  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  or  to  retreat  to  from  a  pass- 
ing  shower.  1 

We  will  now  giye  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle's 
first  imprcssions  on  landing  in  Toronto ;  per- 
haps  bis  remarks,  though  written  more  äian 
ten  years  ago,  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  the 
present  State  of  affairs :— "  When  we  first  ap- 
proach  the  capital  of  any  stränge  country,  our 
imagination,  notwilhstanding  the  nüadmirari 
which  trayel  more  or  lebs  imparts,  naturaUy 
pktures  forth  all  sorts  of  ideas  ;  and  when  we 
consider  that,  in  yisiting  Toronto,  we  conae  to 
a  city  which  has  started  into  existence  within 
thirty  years,  we  are  naturally  eager  to  examine 
it  and  its  history  closely.  Accordingiy,  I 
watched  the  shores  of  its  great  pear-^ped 
bay,  or  harbour,  lined  with  buildings  on  the 
north,  and  a  harren  sand  on  the  south,  finißhed 
by  a  stagnant  marsh  on  the  east,  with  intense 
interest,  as  the  steamer  wendedits  way  to  Uie 
inconyenient  wharyes,  plaoed  almost  at  the 
extremity  of  the  port 

"  Our  landing,  on  a  narrow  decaying  pier, 
josUed,  as  it  were,  almost  into  the  water,  by 
rüde  Carters  plying  for  hire  on  its  narrow 
bounds,  and  pestered  by  crowds  of  equally 
rüde  pliers  for  hotel  preferences,  gaye  us  oo 
yery  exalted  notions  of  the  grandeur  or  the 
Police  ofToronta  »  »  »  Piers  of 
rotten  planks,  neariy  on  a  leyel  with  the 
water,  and  without  gas,  or  any  other  lights» 
must  create,  as  they  indeed  do,  not  merely 
great  inconyenience,  but  loss  of  Ufe.** 

Laird. — ^What  wee  book  is  that  at  yoor 
elbow,  Grabtree,  dressed  in  green,  like  ane  o' 
the  "goodpeople?" 

Major. — ^An  exceedingly  modest  and  read- 
able  Jowmal  qf  an  African  OruUe^  yrritten 
by  Horatio  Bridge,  U.S.  Nayy,  edited  by  Na- 
thaniel  Hawthom,  published  by  €^rge  P. 
Putnam,  and  yended  by  Thomas  Madear. 

DocTOR. — It  is  readable,  you  say  ? 

Ma/or. — Eminently  sa  The  author  Is  n- 
freshingly  free  firom  the  disease  of  '*  &ie  wiit- 
ing,"  and  teils  history  in  a  simple,  common- 
sense  manner,  which  oontrasts  oeditably  with 
the  florid  tone,  too  frequently  aped  by  Ikenry 
blue  jacketa 
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Laird — As  the  Bailie  of  Balmawhapple  said 
to  the  prating  packman  of  Pitmidden,  **let 
US  See  some  o*  your  goods,  honest  freend,  and 
give  US  less  o'  your  gab  1" 

Major. — You  are  a  stränge  customer,  after 
all,  Bonniebracs !  but  your  bark  is  worse  than 
your  bitel  In  compliance  with  the  request 
which  you  make,  somewhat  uncouthly,  I  shall 
give  you  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Bridge's  yarn- 
spinning.  Here  is  a  peep  at  a  place  rcndered 
somewhat  famous  in  Toronto  of  late,  in  con- 
nection  with  a  relative  of  the  peripatetic  Jew  I 

**  Ashore  at  Santa  Cruz.  Tho  population  of  the 
city  is  reckoned  at  six  or  eight  thousand.  The 
streets  are  clean,  and  the  houses  built  in  the  Span- 
iah  fashion.     Cameis  are  frequent  in  the  streets. 

The«  Unding  at  the  Mole  is  generally  bad,  as 
Nelson  found  to  his  cost.     It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that,   even  in  ordinary  tiines,  the   landing  of  a 
large  party,  thouj;h  unopposed,  must  be  a  work 
of  considerable  diMculty.     How  niuch  more  ardu- 
ous,  then,  was  the  enterprise  of  the  great  Naval 
Hero,  who  made  his  attack  in  darkness,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  well-manned  battery,  which  swept 
away  all  who  gained  foot-hold  on  the  shore  I    The 
laiter  obstacle   raight  h;ive   been  overconie  by 
English    valor,    under  Nelson's    guidance ;   but 
night,  and  the  heavy  surf,  were  the  enemica  thac 
gave  hini   his  tirrit  and  ouly  defeat.     The  little 
iort,  ander  whose  guns  he  was  carried  by  his  stop- 
8on,  after  the  loss  of  his  arm,  derived  its  chief 
intereat,  in  my  eyes,  from  that  circumstance.   The 
glory  of  the  great  Admiral  sbeds  a  lustre  even 
upon  the  spot  where  succcss  descrted  him.     In 
the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Cruz  are  to  be  seen  two 
Knglish  flags,  which  were  taken  on  that  occasion, 
and  are  still  pointed  out  with  pride  by  the  inhabi- 
tants.     I  aaw  them  five  years  ago,  when  they 
hung  from  the  walls,  tattered  and  covered  with 
dust;  they  are  now  enclosed  in  glass  case?,  to 
which  the  stranger's  attention  is  eagerly  directed 
by  the  boys  who  swarm  around  him.    The  defeat 
of  Nelson  took  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
patron-saint  of  Santa  Cruz ;  a  coincidence  which 
haa  aüded  not  a  little  to  the  aaint^s  reputation. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  first  warlike  exploit ;  for 
he  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  aasistance  of  the  in* 
babitants,  and  routed  the  Moors,  when  pressing 
the  city  hard,  in  the  olden  time. 

We  wandered  about  the  city  until  evening,  and 
then  walked  in  the  Plaza.  Here  the  ladiea  and 
gentlemen  of  the  city  promenade  for  an  hour  or 
two,  occasionally  seating  themselves  on  the  stone« 
benchcB  which  skirt  the  aquaro.  Like  other 
Spanish  ladiea,  the  lovely  brünettes  of  Santa  Cruz 
generally  wear  the  mantilla,  so  much  more  becom- 
ing  than  the  bonnet  Tbere  are  just  enough  of 
bonnets  wom  by  foreigners,  and  travelled  Spanish 
dames,  to  ahow  what  deformitiea  they  are,  when 
contrasted  with  the  graceful  veil.  Thia  head-dreea 
could  only  be  uaed  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Tene- 
riffe,  whcre  tbere  are  no  extremes  of  beat  or  cold. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  there  is  no  winter  and  no  aum- 
nier  here.  So  equable  and  moderate  ia  the  tem- 
perature,  that,  we  were  aasured,  a  peraon  might, 
without  inoonvenience,  wear  either  thick  or  thin 
elothing,  all  the  y ear  round.  With  auch  a  climate, 
and  with  afertile  aoil,  it  would  seem  that  this 
Tou  n.— Q  Q 


must  be  almost  a  Paradise.  There  ia  a  great  ob- 
struction,  however,  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,  in  the  want  of  water.  It  rains  ao  aeldom 
that  the  ground  ia  almost  burnt  up,  and  many  cat- 
tle  actually  perish  from  thirat  It  is  said  that  no 
less  than  thirty  thousand  persona  have  emigrated 
from  the  island,  within  three  yeara. 

The  productiona  of  Teneriffe,  for  export,  are 
wine  and  barilla.  Of  the  first,  the  greatcr  part  ia 
acnt  to  England,  Busala  and  the  United  States. 
About  thirty  thousand  pipes  are  made  aimually, 
of  which  tWo  thirds  are  exported.  Little  or  no 
wine  is  produced  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  is- 
land. The  hills  around  Santa  Cruz  are  little  more 
than  rugged  pcaks  of  naked  rock.  The  acenery 
is  wild  and  hold,  but  sterile ;  and  scattered  around 
are  stupendous  hills  of  lava,  the  producta  of  for- 
mer volcanic  eruptions,  but  which  have,  for  ages, 
been  cold  and  wave-waahed.** 

DocTOR. — Did  your  friend  Bridge  touch  at 
Cape  Castle  ?  That  spot,  hallowed  as  it  is  by 
associations  of  one  of  England's  sweetest 
poets,  has  more  interest  in  my  eyes  than  all 
the  fest  of  Africa  put  together. 

Major. — Mr.  B.  did  visit  the  locality  to 
which  you  refer,  and  gives  us  the  following 
account  of  the  hopeless  Crysta's  resting  place : 
**  I  took  the  first  opportunity  to  atcal  away,  to 
look  at  the  bu rial place  of  L.  E.  L.,  who  diedhere, 
after  a  residence  of  only  two  months,  and  within 
a  year  after  becoming  the  wife  of  Governor 
McLean.  A  small,  white  marble  tablet  (inserted 
among  the  massive  grey  stonea  of  the  castle-wall, 
where  it  faces  the  area  of  the  fort)  has  been 
erected  to  her  memory. 

**  If  a  man  may  ever  indulge  in  aentiment,  it  is 
over  the  ashea  of  a  woman  wboae  pootry  touched 
him  in  hia  early  youth,  while  he  yet  cared  any- 
thing  about  either  aentiment  or  poetry.  Thus 
much,  the  reader  will  pardon.  In  reference  to 
Mrs.  McLean,  it  may  be  added,  that,  subsequently 
to  her  uuhappy  death,  difierent  rumors  were  afloat 
as  to  its  cause,  some  of  them  cruel  to  her  own 
memory,  others  to  the  conduct  of  her  husband. — 
All  these  reports  appear  to  have  been  equally  and 
entirely  unfounded.  It  ia  well  establiahed  here, 
thatther  death  waa  accidentaL" 

Laird. — Puir  lassie !  Mony  a  sair  heart  sbo 
wad  hae  had  in  life,  if  she  could  hae  foreseen 
that  **  ten  red  tiles,"  blistered  by  the  sun  o- 
negro  land,  were  to  cover  her  remains,  instead 
o*  the  dewy  primroses  and  gowans  she  loved 
sae  weel ! 

DocTOR. — A  truce  tosentimeni  Bonnic- 
braes,  have  you  been  taking  a  look  at  Kick- 
inson's  Company  of  comedians  ? 

Laird. — Hoot  awa,  manl  Div  yc  forget 
that  I  am  a  ruling  elder  t  Na,  na !  I  never 
saw  a  play  but  ane,  and  that  was  Allan  Ram- 
say^s  Patie  and  Roger,  I  hae  cause  to  mind 
the  backsliding  weel,  as  it  cost  me  a  red  fitce 
on  the  cutty  stooL  1  bclieve  that  a*  the  young^ 
lassies  belonging  to  the  ten  contiguous  pai^ 
ishes  attended  to  witness  the  dapper-clawin^ 
I  got  on  that  memorable  occasion ! 

tf  4J0B.-^What  is  your  opinion  of  the  afive« 
said  truupe,  Doctor? 
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DocTOR. — All  things  considered,  they  are 
really  very  gooJ.  The  manager  and  his  eld- 
est  daughter  would  do  credit  to  the  boards  of 
any  theatre,  and  the  balance  of  the  companjr 
sustain  their  parts  most  creditably. 

Laird. — Are  you  fond  o*  the  playhouse, 
Major  ? 

Major. — I  used  to  be  in  "auld  lang  syne," 
but  I  must  confess  that  a  new  novel,  accom- 
panied  by  a  hundred  or  so  of  oysters,  and  a 
modicum  of  Mackay's  ale,  have  now  more 
charms  for  me  of  an  evening  than  either  sock 
or  buskin!  And  now  a  days  I  experience 
little  enjoyment  from  acting,  as  the  idea  is 
always  uppermost  in  my  mind,  that  it  is  ordy 
acting  I  am  witnessing,  and  that  the  players 
are  merely  vocable  machinea,  uninfluenced  by 
the  sentiments  which  they  enunciate. 

DocTOR. — You  may  carry  that  notion  too 
far.  I  once  witness( '  l  a  pregnant  proof  to  the 
contrary.  I  was  bchind  the  scencs  of  the  Bel- 
last theatre  one  evening,  when  Macready  was 
enacting  his  cherished  part  of  Virginiu».  In 
the  last  act,  as  pcrchance  you  are  aware,  the 
Roman  father,  crazed  by  bis  giant  sorrows, 
grasps  Appius  by  the  throat,  and  the  pair 
leave  the  stage  in  a  deadly  struggle.  When 
Macready  and  Will  Alexander,  who  enacted 
the  cowed  tyrant,  camo  up  to  where  I  was 
Standing,  the  former  had  such  a  desperate 
grasp  of  his  mimic  victim's  throat,  that  Alex- 
ander was  literally  gasping  for  breath.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  great  tragedian  recovered  bis 
recollection,  and,  withdrawing  his  band,  made 
the  half-strangled  Appius  an  ample  apology, 
protesting  that  he  had  been  corapletely  ab- 
sorbed  and  carried  away  hj  the  spirit  of  the 
scene.  Honest  Will  commissioned  a  Iktor  to 
procure  bim  a  pot  cf  Lurgan  dU^  to  restore 
nis  shaken  nerves,  and  as  he  drained  the 
foaming  poculum,  "  registered  an  oath  "  that 
not  for  double  salary  would  he  again  run  the 
risk  of  anticipating  the  final  sentence  of  the 
law. 

Major. — But  you  see  nothing  of  that  here, 
I  should  fancy. 

DocTOR. — I  am  not  so  sure  of  that ;  it  is 
tnie  that  tragedy  alone  can  produce  such 
powerful  feeling — ^but  still  there  is  scope 
enough  in  the  pieces  played  at  the  Lyceum 
for  a  display  of  much  feeling — I  have 
B3en  really  very  good  playing  there — and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  Canada  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing  produced  so  much  native  talcnt 

Laird. — What  d*ye  mean  by  that  ? 

DocTOR. — I  mean  that  Miss  Nickinson  is  a 
Quebecker,  and  that  Mr.  Lee,  a  very  promis- 
ing  and  talented  youns  man,  hails  from  Lon- 
don, Ganada  West  I  have  seen  both  these 
joung  people  repeatedly,  and  I  am  sure  that 
citber  of  them  could  make  capital  engage- 
ments  in  England. 

Major. — You  surprise  me  I 

DocTOR.— I  daresay  I  do— but  it  is  a  fiwst 
lor  all  that    Go,  Miyor,  and  jadge  for  your- 


self — and,  if  you  do  not  come  away  rauch 
gratified,  I  will  first  eat  my  hat,  and  thea 
swallow  my  lancets  as  desert 

Laird. — Ilae  ony  o*  ye  heard  teil  o*  tbisnew 
poet  that  has  latcly  burst  upon  the  horizon  o* 
England,  to  fiU  up  ane  o*  the  vacancies  created 
by  the  quenching  o'  Wordsworth,  and  Camp- 
bell, and  Moore,  and  Southey,  and  Coleridge? 

DocTOR. — By  what  name  are  we  to  call  this 
ncwly  developcd  "  bright  peculiar  star?" 

Laird. — Alexander  Smith. 

Major. — Not  a  very  romantic  designation, 
I  must  confess. 

Laird. — Granted,  but  ye  ken  what  the 
sweet  swan  o*  Avon  says  about  names !  Alex- 
ander is  destined,  or  I  am  the  mair  mistaken, 
to  mak'  the  name  o'  Smith  as  familiär  in  con- 
nection  wi*  poetry,  as  it  is  wi'  political  econo- 
my.  If  sparcd  the  lad  will  greatly  add  to  our 
wealth  o*  notions, 

DocTOR. — Whcre  did  you  stumble  upon  the 
works  of  this  new  rara  atesf 

La;rd. — I  have  na  stumbled  upon  them  at 
a\  It  was  in  the  last  numbcr  o'  the  We^t- 
minster  Review,  that  I  got  an  inkling  o^  the 
young  bard,  be  is  only  in  his  twenty- first 
ycar.  I  hae  marked  some  specimens  given 
by  the  critic,  which  maybe  CuUpepper  will 
condescend  to  read.  I  would  do  it  mysel',  but 
am  as  hoarse  as  a  craw  wi^  the  cauld. 

DocTOR. — Bv  Jove  Laird,  but  you  are  rigbt 
for  once  I     This  is  the  genuine  metal,  beyond 
all  dubitation.    {Reads.'] 
**  Oh,  that  my  heart  was  quiet  as  a  grave 
Asleep  in  moouligbt  I 
For,  as  a  torrid  aunset  boils  wiUi  gold 
Up  to  the  zenith,  fierce  within  my  souI 
A  passion  bums  from  basement  to  the  cope. 
Poesy !  Poesy  I  Td  give  to  thee, 
As  passionatelv,  my  rich-Iaden  vears, 
My  bubble  pleasures,  and  my  awful  joys, 
As  Hero  gave  her  trembling  sighs  to  find 
Delicious  death  on  wet  Leander^s  lip. 
Bare,  bald,  and  tawdry,  as  a  fingered  moth, 
Is  my  poor  life,  but  with  oue  smile  thou  cansH 
Clothe  me  with  kingdoms.     Wilt  thou  smile  on 

me? 
Wilt  bid  me  die  for  thee  ?    0  fair  and  cold ! 
As  well  may  some  wild  maiden  waste  her  love 
Upon  tho  calm  front  of  a  marble  Jove. 
I  cannot  draw  regard  of  thy  great  eyes. 
I  love  thee,  Poesy  I    Thou  art  a  rock, 
I,  a  weak  wave,  would  break  on  thee  and  die. 
There  is  a  deadJier  pang  than  that  which  benda 
With  chilly  death-drops  the  o'er-tortured  brow, 
When  one  has  a  big  heart  and  feeble  hands, — 
A  heart  to  hew  his  name  out  upon  time 
As  on  a  rock,  thcn  in  immortalness 
To  stand  on  time  as  on  a  pedestal : 
When  bearts  beat  to  this  tune,  and  handa  are  weak, 
We  find  our  aspirations  quenched  in  teara, 
The  tears  of  impotence,  and  self-contempt, 
That  loathsome  wced,  up-springiiig  in  the  heart 
Like  nightshade  'mong  the  ruins  of  a  shrine ; 
I  am  so  cursed,  and  wear  within  my  sool 
A  pang  as  fierce  as  Dives,  drowsed  with  wiae, 
Lipping  his  leman  fai  luxurioos  dreams ; 
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Waked  by  a  fiend  in  hell! 

Tis  not  for  me,  ye  Heavens!  'tis  not  for  me 
Toflinfj4i  poem  like  a  comet  out^ 
Juir-spUndouring  the  «lecpy  realms  of  night, 
I  cannot  give  men  glimpses  so  divine, 
As  when,  upon  a  racking  night,  the  wine 
Drawa  the  pale  curtains  of  the  vapoury  clouds, 
And  showa  thoae  wonderfui,  mysterious  vivids, 
Throbbing  with  stars  like  pulaes. — Naught  for  me 
Bat  to  creep  quietly  into  niy  grave." — pp.  2 — 4. 

Major. — Süperb  l  Laird,  put  me  in  mind 
to  Order  you  a  gallon  of  the  best  Islay  to  he 
got  in  Toronto,  for  introducing  us  to  such  a 
treasure. 

Laird. — IMl  no  forget 

DocTOK. — Here  is  another  gern : 
**  My  life  was  a  long  dream ;  when  I  awoke, 
Duli/  atood  like  an  angel  in  my  patK, 
And  »eetned  so  terrible^  I could  have  tumed 
Inio  my  vesterdays^  and  wandered  back 
To  distant  childbood,  and  gone  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  dcath.     Lift,  lifl  me  up 
By  thy  svreet  Inspiration,  as  the  tide 
Lifts  up  a  stranded  boat  upon  the  beach. 
I  will  go  forth  'mong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn, 
Bat  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent. 
Great  duties  are  before  me  and  great  songs, 
And  whether  crowned  or  crownless,  when  I  fall 
It  matters  not,  so  as  God^s  work  is  done. 
I've  learned  to  prize  the  quiet  lightning-deed, 
Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  ita  heeU 
Which  men  call  fame. 

Major. — Bonniebraes,  you  may  say  a  brace 
of  gallons ! 

Laird. — So  be  it 

DocTOR. — Hush  I  Behold  a  whole  casquet 
of  jewels  "  rieh  and  rare  T* 

Major. — Stop.  Space  fails,  and  we  niust 
reserve  the  c^isquet  for  another  opportunity. 

DocTOß. — Just  one  more,  and  I  have  done^ 

SUMMER   AND   WINTER, 
**  The  lark  is  singing  in  the  blinded  nky^ 
Jledges  are  white  with  May.    The  bridegroom  sea 
Is  toying  with  the  shore^  his  wedded  bride, 
And,  in  the  fulness  of  bis  marriago  joy, 
He  decorates  her  tawny  brow  with  sh^lh^ 
Retires  a  space^  to  see  howfair  she  looks^ 
77ien  proud^  runs  up  to  kiss  her.     All  is  fair- 
All  glad  from  grass  to  suu !     Yet  more  I  love 
Than  tli'is  the  shrinking  day,  that  sometimes  comes 
In  Winter's  front,  so  fair  *mong  ita  dark  peers, 
It  seems  a  straggler  from  the  filcs  of  Jane, 
Which  in  its  waiiderings  had  lost  its  wits. 
And  half  its  boauty;  and,  when  it  returned, 
Findiug  its  old  corapanions  gone  away, 
It  joined  Noveraber's  troop,  then  marching  past; 
And  so  the  frail  ching  coraes,  and  greets  the  world 
With  a  thin  crazy  smile,  then  bursts  in  tears, 
And  all  the  time  it  holds  within  its  band 
A  few  half-withered  flowers." 

Major. — Laird  !  Laird !  I  must  send  you 
a  whole  cask.  Read  no  more.  Oh,  medico,  or 
I  shall  bo  a  ruined  man !  besides  we  must  to 
other  work.  Here  are  my  News  from  Abroad, 
and  Colonial  Chit-Chat  W^hat  have  you  done 
Laird  in  the  agricultural  way.  1 


Laird. — I  have  a  perfect  budgct 

Major. — All  right,and  now  for  Mrs.  Grundy, 
[Rings.]  [Enter  Mrs.  Grundy  with  an  apron- 
fulofM.k] 

Mrs.  G. — Here  you  see  Major  are  a  few 
gleanings,  I  have  several  more. 

DüCTOR.— Stop,  my  dear  madam,  an'  you  pity 
me.  You  Major,  and  you,  my  much  wrongcd 
agriculturist,  pause  and  listen  to  me.  Oa 
your  strivings  all  I  do  congratulate  you  rauch, 
and  sooth  to  say,  *tis  pitiful  exceedingly  that 
these  thy  labors  should  be  lost,  but,  nathless, 
it  must  be  so,  since  envious  fate  and  printers 
do  compel.  To  cut  the  matter  short,  my  good 
friends,  I  am  sorry  to  teil  you  that  I  have  bcen 
obiiged  to  throw  Music,  Musical  Chit-Chat, 
and  Notices  of  Books  overboard  this  month, 
and  that  I  shall  be  compelled,  to  dock  you  all 
round,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  to  make  room 
for  Contents  and  title-page. 

[  Omnes.    *  Tis  shamefu  ?.] 

Major. — Well,I  suppose  it  cannot  be  helped  ? 
Whatever  is — is  best     So  here  goes  [reads.] 

COLONIAL  NEWS. 
The  Ganada  **  Maine  Law  "  Bill  has  been  rejected 
by  a  m^'ority  of  four.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Hincks,  and  several  of  the  ministry  were  absent 
when  it  was  finally  discussed.  Sir  Allan  N.  Mac- 
Nab  elicited  some  amusement  by  suggesting  that 
every  member  voting  for  the  measure  should  bo 

obiiged  to  '*  take  the  pledge." The  duties  col- 

lected  at  the  Port  of  Toronto  during  the  quarter 
ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  amounted  to  £23,669 ; 
while  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year  the 
araount  realized  was  only  £10,137,  showing  an 
increase  of  £13,632  on  the  quarter,  in  favor  of 
1853.  Verily  we  are  in  a  State  of  rampant  **  ruin 
and  decay !" Some  respectable  parties  in  Eng- 
land have  petitioned  the  Provincial  Parliaraent 
for  a  charter  to  enable  thera  to  work  gold-minea 
in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada.—- 
During  the  month  of  March  there  were  thirty  ships 
in  the  course  of  construction  at  Quebec,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  was  32,440.  All  of  the  vessels 
were  under  the  special  survey  of  Loyds*  agent, 
and,  with  but  a  trifling  excepiion,  all  for  the  high- 

est  qualification  at  Loyds'  for  Colonial  ships. 

Dr.  Ryerson  has  been  presented  with  a  silver  tea- 

service  by  the  offijers  of  the  Normal  School. 

Judge  Bacquet,  of  Quebec,  dicd  suddenly  on  the 
Ist  of  April.     He  was  on  the  bench  on  the  pre- 

ceding  day. A  valuable  quarry  of  bullding- 

stone,  has  recently  been  discovered  near  Sher- 
brookc.  The  stones  come  out  in  large  blocks, 
nearjy  as  squaro  as  bricks,  and  can,  with  ease,  be 

split  and  dressed  into  any  form. It  is  rumored 

that  Mr.  Caron,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, is  to  be  knighted  for  "  the  important  Services 

he  has  rendered  to  the  Crown." On  the  14th 

of  April  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  Sullivan,  one  of 
the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Upper 
Canada,  died  at  bis  residence  in  Toronto.  The 
deceased  was  deservcdly  respected  both  in  public 

and  private  life. The  **8triking"  maria  has 

recently  been  rife  amongst  our  mechanics  and 
laborers.  A  wit  in  one  of  the  Hamilton  papers 
Bays  that  cven  the  clocks  are  strlking ! Thomas 
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Mercer  Jones,  Esq.,  has  received  a  pension  of 
£400  Sterling  per  annura,  on  bis  retirement  frora 
the  Commissionership  of  tbe  Canada  Company. 
He  had  been  tw  enty-four  years  in  the  Service  of 
the  Company,  and  a  h/ghly  populär  and  efficient 

officer. Mr.  Good,  of  Toronto,  has  succeseftilly 

manufactured  several  locomotive  machines.  It  is 
gratifying  to  witness  our  Province  becoming  inde- 

pendent  of  imported  machinery. Reports  have 

been  current  during  the  last  few  montbs,  of  gold 
having  been  discovered  at  London,  and  oiher 
towns  and  villages  of  Upper  Canada.  Thcy  have 
all  proved  to  be  unfounded.  In  Streetsville,  a 
medical  man  named  Benneti,  threw  that  locality 
into  a  ferment  some  weeks  ago,  by  announcing 
that  he  had  found  a  piece  of  the  pure  metal.  On 
inquiry  ii  tumed  out  that  the  nngget  was  an  ear- 

ring  I Stock  in  the  Main  Trunk  Railway,  is 

taken  up  in  England  to  the  extent  of  eight  millions. 

The  Rothschild's  have  one  raillion. The  Chero- 

kee,  a  bcauüful  barque,  built  at  Kingston,  sailed 
from  Toronto  for  Liverpool  last  month.  She  is 
125  feet  keel,  26  feet  beam,  11  feet  in  the  hold, 
about  the  bürden  of  870  tons,  and  when  fully 

loaded  will  draw  about  nine  feet  of  water. A 

public  dinner  was  given  at  Toronto  to  Mr.  Gaskin, 

theownerand  masterof  the  vessel. Mr.  W.  H. 

Boulton,  one  of  the  representatives  of  Toronto, 
having  been  unseated  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
quaüncafion,  the  Hon.  H.  Sherwood,  was  elected 
in  his  room.     He  had  a  mnjority  of410  votcsover 

the  other  candidate,  Mr.  Ogle  R.  Gowan. Dr. 

Rae  left  Lachine  last  month  for  the  North  West, 

to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

S.  E.  Mackechnie,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Cobourg,  died 
there  on  the  5th  of  May.  Mr.  M.  was  well  known 
throughout  Canada  as  a  c'oth  manufacturer,  and 
his  loss  will  be  severcly  feit  in  Cobourg  and  tbe 
surrounding  country.  It  is  said  that  his  anxiety,  as 
to  buildings  and  machinery  requisite  for  the  ma- 
nufacture  in  which  he  was  engaged,  wore  down 
the  Constitution  of  this  gentleman,  and  led  to  his 
death. — Robberies,some  of  them  ofaseriousnature 
have  recently  been  very  common  in  Hamilton/ 

U.  C. Two  ^pecimcns  of  gold,  worth  |7,  were 

last  month  found  in  a  quartz  rock  at  Shcrbrookc. 

The  Rev.  U.   Esson,  lately  a   Professor  in 

Knox's  College,  Toronto,  died  there  on  the  13th 
ult. The  Toronto  and  Guelph  Railway  Com- 
pany is  about  to  be  diäsolvcd.  and  the  concern 

amfijgamated  into  the  Grand  Trunk. On  the 

30th  of  April,  the  steamer  Occan  Wave^  bound 
from  Hamilton  to  Ogdensburgh,  was  burned  when 
Bix  miles  west  of  tho  "  Ducks,"  and  twenty-five 
miles  from  Kingston.  Out  of  twenty-three  pas- 
sengers  only  «üve  were  saved,  so  far  as  known. 
The  crew   consisted  of  thirty  persons,  of  whom 

about  one-half  were  lost. The  Genova^   the 

pioneer  vessel  of  the  Canadian  line  of  steara- 
ßhips,  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  lOth  ult.  She 
made  the  passage  frora  Liverpool  in  a  little  less 

than  twenty  days. On  the  16th  ult.,  the  first 

passenger  and  freight  train  of  the  Northern 
Railroad  fetarted  from  Toronto  for  MachelPs,  a 

distance  of  about  thirty  miles. i?t.  John,  N,B., 

papers  State  that  the  fisheries  on  the  British 
North  American  coast  are  to  beguarded  this  y ear 
from  United  States  trespassers  as  jealously  and 
more  efficieuUy  than  ever. 


NEWS  FROM  ABROAD.— ÜNiTBD  States. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States,  laid  his  report  before  Congress 
on  the  15th  January.  The  followiug  abstract 
contains  its  most  important  items : 

RECEIPTS. 

For  fiscal  y  ear  ending  June  80, 1 868 .  .$49,728,886 
Balance  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1851.. .  10,911,646 


Total 160,640,081 

EXPENDITÜRKS. 

For  fiscal  yearendmg  June  80,  1852..  $49,007,896 


Leaving  in  Treasury,  July  1,  1852..  .$14,632,186 

Among  the  Receipt^  were  customs  147,339,826 
Lands  and  Miscellaneous, $2,389,060 

And  the  following  payments  were  made  on  ac- 
count  of  the  Public  Debt : 

Interest $4,000,297 

Rcdeniption  of  principal  of  Loans 1,961,460 

Redemption  of  Treasury  Notes. SOO 

Stock  of  4th  and  6th  Instalments  of  the 

Mexican  ludemnity 287,596 

Debt  of  Cities  in  Columbia. 60,000 

Last  Instalmen  t  to  Mexico 8,180,000 

Awarded  to  American  Citizens  m  Mexico    629,980 

The  Receipta  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  SOtfa, 
1854,  are  estimated  at  $51,000,000,  which  added 
to  the  estimated  balance  in  Treasury  on  Ist  July, 
1853,  will  make  the  total  meaus  $56,203,753. 

There  has  been  a  propoeal  made  to  Congress 
by  a  Company  of  New  York  gentlemen  to  build  a 
trans-continental  Railroad  from  New  York  to  San 
Fraucisco,  the  work  to  be  completed  in  three 
years,  without  aid  from  the  U.  S.  Government^ 
save  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  of  doUars,  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  work  itself,  and  no  territorial 
cessions  beyond  the  mere  right  of  way.  Tbe 
capital  stock  of  the  entcrprise  is  placed  at  one 
hundred  miilion  of  dollars. 

A  mcs.sage  has  been  addressed  by  the  Preadent 
to  Congress  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
Seminole  tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Indian  territory. 
It  was  also  said  that  General  Hopkins  was  with  a 
small  force  cruelly  murdered,  but  b}'  later  accoants 
we  find  no  couürmation  of  this  Statement. 

The  following  estracts  from  General  Pierce's  in- 
augural  address  will  be  found  worthy  of  note,  as 
indicating  the  one  sided  spirit  of  the  Government. 
'*  Thefetling  of  our  country  ought  to  beeminently 
peaceful,  and  with  the  neighbouring  states  of  our 
Continent  we  should  cultivate  kiudly  and  patemal 
relations :  with  tho  pohtics  of  Europe,  we  can  have 
no  immediate  or  direct  concern,  except  so  far  as 
the  vast  interests  of  commerce,  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  mankind,  are  at  stake."  It  is  also  de- 
clared  that  **  the  rights,  security  and  repose  of  tho 
coufederacyrejccttheideaof  interference  or  colo- 
nization  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  by  any  foreiga 
power,  beyond  present  Jurisdiction,  as  utterly  in- 
adniissable,"  a  curious  proof  of  non-interference 
follows  this.  The  French  Minister  at  Washington 
complained  that  some  expressions  in  one  of  Mr. 
Rives  despatches  implied  a  censure  on  the  revolu- 
tiou,  and  was  thus  an  unwarrautable  interference 
with  the  domestic  affairs  of  France.  Mr.  Web- 
Bter's  explauatiou  was,  that  it  never  was  extended, 
even  by  imputation,  to  call  in  question  the  mau- 
uer  in  which  the  rights  of  the  French  authorities 
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bad  been  obtained,  and  that  Mr.  Rives  would  be 
directed  to  make  such  a  Statement  to  the  French 
Government.  Mr.  Rires  in  explanation  indicated 
the  coarse  he  had  pursued  in  declining  to  recog- 
nise  the  neif  Government  in  France,  untll  iu- 
stnicted  how  to  act  by  advices  from  home,  and  he 
proceeded  to  show  that  his  despatcbes  to  his  own 
Government  was  a  matter  not  supposed  to  be  mith- 
in the  cognizance,  and  certainly  not  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  French  Government  or  its  Embaa- 
sadors,  and  that  any  complaint  of  the  langu^ge  or 
sentiments  contained  was  without  Warrant.  He 
quoted  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the  Chevalier 
Hulseman,  to  prove  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  distinctly  repelled  the  claim  of  foreigu 
powers  thus  to  supervise  Communications  from  its 
agents  abroad  to  their  own  govemment.  Upon 
these  grounds  Mr.  Rives  decllaed  to  present  any 
apology  or  explanation  to  the  French  Government 
for  the  language  used  in  his  despatches.  The 
Cabinet  is  t^bus  constituted : 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  S.  Marcy. 

"  Treasury,  Ja«.  Guthrie. 

"  Interior,  R.  McClelland. 

"  War,  Jefferson  Davis. 

"  Navy,  Jas.  0.  Dobbin. 

Postmaster  General,  Jas.  CampbelL 
Attomey  General,  Caleb  Coshing. 

MEXICO. 

After  numerous  revolutions,  afiairs  seem  to  be 
settled  for  the  present.  Santa  Anna  has  been 
again  chosen  President  of  the  Republic.  In  South 
America  revolutions  seem  to  have  no  end;  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  especially,  political  afifairs  long 
have  been  and  continue  to  be  in  a  ferment. 

EUROPE. 

ORCAT  BRITAIK. 

The  new  Aberdeen  Ministry  appears  to  give 
the  utmost  satisfactlon  to  the  people  of  the  parent 

isle. The  commercial  System  of  Sir  R.  Peel  is 

to  be  continued  as  the  ooe  most  calculated  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  manufactu 
rin^  and  agricultnral  classes. — The  National  Edu- 
cation  question  is  to  receive  the  earliest  attention 

of  the  Government. Lord  Aberdeen  has  pro- 

nounced  his  administration  to  be  of  a  Liberal-Con- 
servative  character ;  **  he,  Lord  Aberdeen,  would 
never  have  coalesced  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
had  he  not  regarded  him  as  a  Liberal-Conserva- 
tive,"  and  Lord  John  Russell  on  his  part  "  would 
never  have  taken  office  had  he  not  b^lieved  Lord 

Aberdeen  to  be  conservative  liberal." The  en- 

largement  of  the  Elective  Franchise  is  advocated ; 

as  also  is  parliamentary  reform. The  extension 

of  education,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of 
commetcial  freedom,  and  of  political  rights,  is 
looked  lopon  as  the  true  means  of  preserving 
those  institutions  under  which   the  Englishman 

enjoys  so  much  happiness. The  eleotioos  have 

generally  resulted  in  tavor  of  the  former  incum- 

bents. Great  discussions  have  taken  place  on 

the  subject  of  ^e  Madiai,  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
Bell^s  Instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  direct- 
ed him  to  remonstrate,  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  to 
represent  to  hün,  that  uotwithstanding  the  va- 
rioQS  pleas  by  which  an  attempt   is  mad«  to 


justify  the  act,  if  one  of  the  prisoners  should  die 
in  prison,  the  public  opinion  of  all  Europe  will 
hold  the  Grand  Duke  guilty  of  having  put  a  man 
to  death  because  he  was  a  Protestant.  The 
Madiai  have  been  liberated,  consequentiy  the 
Grand  Duke  has  escaped  a  trial  at  the  bar  of 
European  opinion,  but  how  far  Lord  John  Russell 
was  warranted  in  giving  such  Instructions  to  a 
British  Minister,  we  Icave  to  subtler  diplomatists 

to  decide. Messrs,  Cobden  and  Bright  have 

been  strenuous  in  their  advocacy  of  Peace  Asao- 

ciations,  with  but  little  effect  however. The 

Emigration  to  Australia  continues;  nearly  one 
hundred  vessels  leave  every  month.  The  num- 
ber  of  Emigrants  from  England  alone  for  the  past 

year,  is  over  three  hundrcd  thousand. The 

Jewish  Disabilities  Bill  after  passing  the  lower 
house  has  been  finally  rejectcd  in  the  Lords  by  a 

raajority  of  forty-nine. With  respect  to  Tur- 

key,  Lord  John  Russell  has  declared  bis  opinion 
that  England  is  bound  to  maintain  the  indcpen- 
dence  of  Turkey,  and  that  her  dismeraberment 
must  lead  to  a  general  European  war.  "  Inter- 
national law,  good  faith,  and  policy  dictated  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Tnrkey,"  says 

his  lordship. The  income  tax  has  been  imposed 

for  seven  years  longer,  by  a  majority  of  71  in  the 

comraons. Eight  members  have  been  unseat* 

ed  for  bribery  practiced  at  their  elections. 

We  believe  we  muy  State  that  the  Queen*s  Gov- 
emment has  intimated  to  the  authorities  of  the 
East  India-house  that  they  will  be  compelied  to 
withdraw  three  Queen^s  Regiments  from  the  Com- 
pany^s  Service,  because  Malta  will  require,  in  fu- 
ture,  two  additional  Regiments  to  augment  the 
garrison  there  ;  the  remaining  Regiment  being 
nceded  for  a  similar  purpose  at  Corfu.  Conse- 
quently  the  Company  intend  to  raise  three  addi- 
tional European  Regiments  to  mcet  the  dqficiency. 
These  are  not  the  only  sigos  of  increased  activity 
in  the  War  Department.  The  Militia  are  being 
actively  trained :  and  they  are  far  more  efficient 
than  was  anticipated.  A  good  camp  is  be- 
ing formed  near  Windsor ;  and  it  is  intended,  as 
was  intimated  by  the  Secretary-at-War  in  moving 
the  Army  estimätes,  to  exercise  the  Regiments  in 
brigades,  so  that  the  Operations  raay  be  on  a  larger 
Scale  than  is  practicable  in  an  ordinary  review. 

There  is  no  very  important  news  either  from 
Burmah  or  the  Cape,  in  both  places  affairs  have 
been  slowly  progressing  to  what  promisea  a  favor- 
able  settlement.  From  China  the  news  is  more 
important  A  rebellion  of  a  serious  nature  has 
broken  out,  very  little  is  as  yet  known  of  the 
leader  in  this  movement,  of  his  character,  prin- 
ciples  or  war-cry.  From  his  influence,  however, 
over  his  foUowers,  by  whom  he  is  already  desig- 
nated king,  we  may  conjectere  him  a  man  more 
than  ordinarily  capable,  a  man  possessing  per- 
suasive  address,  a  streng  will,  and  a  military 
knowledge  and  aptitude  by  no  means  despicable. 
He  has  probably  more  than  the  average  share  of 
Chinese  courage.  His  influence  with  his  foUow- 
ers, and  his  successcs  against  his  enemies,  prove 
him  something  both  of  the  politician  and  warrior. 
His  war-cry  is  probably  some  grievanc^  gaUing 
to  several  large  classes  of  the  people,  and  may 
be  thought  to  have  elicited  the  Imperial  pledges 
promulgated  as  a  sort  of  counter  demonstration. 
His  present  principle  is  one  not  likely  to  find 
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preat  Opposition  amongst  the  people,  for  it  is  paid 
that  he  reniits  taxation  of  the  low  er  ordewcDtire- 
Ij.  In  Europe  we  can  cach  of  us  ascertain  what 
effect  would  be  the  resuU  of  such  a  principle. — 
His  banner  would  eoon  bc  surrounded  by  more 
than  Kossuth  can  rally,  with  all  his  oratory.  In 
China  possibly  the  same  result  may  not  follow^ 
because  the  taxea  (as  for  as  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge  relative  to  China  would  instruct  us)  hare 
always  been  Icvied  upon  land,  and  thus  no  direct 
tax  ever  feil  upon  the  poor,  fo  that,  though  such 
a  principle  might  be  a  good  rallying  cry  here, 
it  would  there  be  the  iteration  of  an  old  charter, 
the  perpetuation  of  an  ancient  right.  As  to  the 
roan^s  character  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark. — 
Whether  malice,  plunder,  or  ambition  allure  hira ; 
whether  he  sinarta  under  private  wrongs  to  be 
redressed  by  his  own  band ;  or  burning  with  a 
patriotic  zeal,  and  lighted  through  fields  of  min 
and  disaster  by  the  star  of  hope,  he  seeks  to  re- 
generate  his  country.  If  it  is  the  fomier,  the 
bribe  of  a  satrapy,  judiciously  held  out,  may  stop 
bis  career  at  least  for  a  season.  If  the  latter, 
physical  force,  military  resources  and  munition, 
and  Tartar  prestigo  can  alone,  by  prompt  and 
energeiic  movement,  deprive  him  of  success,  and 
tread  out,  by  the  force  of  numbers,  the  spark  of 
enthusiasm  that  animates  him. 

Remote  as  the  scene  of  action  lies  from  us,  we 
are  vitally  concemed  in  the  issue ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  a  matter  that  interesta  the  whole  world.  Ilere 
is  an  immense  flood  of  pent  up  lifo,  a  huge  inhos- 
pitable  corner  of  a  vast  continent  teeming  with 
the  human  elemont,  hitherto  inapproachable  and 
impenetmble,  exccpt  by  a  mendicant  priest  or 
two,  whose  theology  turns  to  theocracy  the  mo*- 
mcnt  it  secures  a  resting  place.  Upon  thechance 
of  the  present  events  seems  to  hang,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  destiny  of  the  world,  whether  two- 
fifths  of  its  Population  shall  still  abhorall  commu- 
nion  with  the  other  three-tifihs ;  or,  whether  the 
brotherhood  and  family  of  nations  shall  recognise 
the  tie  of  birth,  and  renew  a  consanguinity  brokeu 
oflf  for  four  thousand  years. 

The  Americans  are  busying  themselves  in  tbeso 
afiairs,  and  hopo  to  dlvcrt  the  stream  of  profit  to 
their  own  mill,  to  effect  which  it  is  to  be  presum- 
ed  they  will  siJe  with  the  family  in  power,  offer- 
ing  for  Privileges  and  consiileration  to  prop  up 
the  Tartar  throne,  and  cstabüsh  an  exceptional 
exclusiveness,  the  exception  being  in  their  own 
favour.  British  interests  appear  to  be  with  the 
insurrectionary  party,  whosc  first  act  would  be  to 
overturn  the  iustitutions  that  have  fostered  such 
timid  but  rooted  aversion  to  **  barbarian"  inter- 
coursc.  It  is  a  great  disad  van  tage  to  England  to 
have  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Chinese 
80  lately,  for  his  defeat  must  still  be  fresh  in  the 
recoUection  of  the  Emperor,  and  he  will  be  Icss 
disposed  to  listen  to  our  advice,  having  feit  our 
sword,  than  he  will  to  the  smooth  words  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy.  We  mcasure  miles  enough,  how- 
ever,  in  British  India  to  debar  us  in  the  name  of 
prudencc  from  any  accession  of  territory,  and  our 
policy  should  be  to  sit  still  and  watch  without 
meddling,  so  that  we  may  embroil  oursclvcs  nei- 
ther  with  the  Emperor,  therebils,  uor  the  Amei- 
cans.  Commerce  had  bettcr  suck  her  thumb  than 
imbrue  her  bands  in  blood. 


riUNCK. 

M.  Eisseleff,  the  Ambassador  to  France  from 
the  Czar,  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Em- 
peror, addressed  Mon  Ami,  instead  of  the  more 
courteous  and  nsual  formula  betwecn  Sovereigns, 
Mon  Frir«.  The  French  Minister  was  indignant, 
but,  notwithstandingtheslight,  the  Russian  enroy 
received  an  audience  on  the  following  moming. 
All  the  European  govemments  have  now  sanc- 

tioned  the  French  Empire. The  marriage  of 

the  Emperor  with  Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  Oountess  of 
Teba,  on  the  29th  January,  at  the  Tuilleries,  was 
{»ignalized  by  pardoning  4312  persons  sufTering 
iiuprisonment  or  banisbmentforpolitical  offences. 
However,  those  pardoned  are  generally  obscure 
individuals,  numberingmany  women  and  children, 
no  person  of  note  being  found  among  those  liber- 

ated. The  Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the 

14th  February,  and,  with  the  other  bodies,  was 
addressed  by  the  Emperor  in  abrief  but  einphatic 
Speech. A  monumeni  is  to  be  erected  to  Mar- 
shai Key,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  executed,  at 

the  end  of  the  avenue  of  the  Luxembourg. It 

is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  Pope  will  not 
be  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor, 
there  bemg  difficulties  in  the  way. 

AÜSTRIA. 

From  Austria  we  have  no  parricular  newg,  cx- 
cept  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  and 

the  execution  of  tho  criminal. Hungary  con- 

tinues  in  a  most  unscttled  State,  and  disturbances 
seem  to  be  hydra-headed,  so  constantly  are  thej 
arising ;  each  fresh  outbreak  giving,  of  course,  oc- 
casion  for  vcry  frequent  military  executions.— • 
In  Lombardy  the  harshest  measures  have  been 
resorted  to,  in  punishment  for  the  Milan  insurrec- 
tion,and  a  great  many  executions  have  taken  place 
— upwards  of  thirty  thousand  confiscations  hare 
been  made  against  rcsidents  in  various  foreign 
States. 

TURK£T. 

At  different  periods,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
and  emphatic  ways,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  Mon- 
tenegrians  have  confessed  fealty  to  the  Saltan ; 
recently  there  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  of  dis- 

owning  the   Turkish   authority. The  Priuce 

Bishop,  Peter  Petrowitch,  died  about  a  year  ago, 
and  was  succeeded  by  bis  nephew,  David  Petro- 
witch, who  has  thrown  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and 
dcclared  his  independence,  and,  as  David  I.,  bids 
the  neighboring  chieflains  send  their  tithes  and 
tributes  to  his  little  treasury,  rather  than  all  the 

way  to  Constantinople. Difficulties  havearisen 

with  Russia,  threatening  to  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult  of  arrangement  than  the  Montenegrian  affair, 
and  Prmce  Menschikoff^s  arrival  at  Constantin- 
ople and  imperions  behavior  have  not  as  yet 
smoothed  the  way  fora  settlement  Bis  demands 
upon  the  Turkish  Government  are  said  to  relate 
to  the  custody  of  the  Holy  places — a  subject 
upon  which  all  the  great  powers,  and  France  in 
parUcular,  are  jealously  interested. 

Major. — Now,  Laird.     {Lairä  reaäs,) 

COSVKRSATION  OVKR  A  DlSH  OF  PkARS   OX  NeW 

Year's  Day. — Gentlemen,  here  is  a  dish  of  pears 
of  whirh  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion. 
Ä,  With  pleasure  sir ;  but  be  kind  enou^  to 
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inform  us,  in  thc  first  place,  how  they  haVe  been 
kept  in  si^ch  fine  order.  I  had  no  idea  thatpears 
couid  b«  feept  so  wellf  and  to  teil  the  truth,  I  bave 
nerer  had  much  faith  in  winter  pears.  I  have- 
rarely  seen  one  worth  eating. 

B.  That  lias  been  my  opini'on  ;  I  would  not 
give  a  good  Northern  Spy  or  Swaar  apple  for  a 
bushel  of  the  best  winter  pears  I  have  everseen. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  convincing  you  of  your  error.  These 
pears  have  been  kept  in  a  cool  dry  cellar,  sorae 
spread  on  shelves,  and  sooie  packedaway  inboxes 
among  layers  of  straw.  None  of  them  have  been 
ripened  in  a  warm  room :  but  I  am  sure  that  if 
they  had,  some  of  them^  at  least,  would  liave  been 
better  than  they  are. 

Now,  by  way  of  rescrving  the  good  wine  tili  the 
last,  we  will  pass  around  this  handsome  yellotv 
pear,  which  I  confess  lookt  much  better  than  it 
tastes.    What  do  you  think  of  it? 

A.  Barely  tolerable,  sir.  It  is  too  dry  and 
musky  for  my  taste.  It  is  not  tender  and  melting 
as  I  think  a  good  pear  ought  to  be. 

What  say  you  Mr.  B.  ? 

B.  I  agree  with  Mr.  A. 

Well,  you  are  rignt,  gentlemen.  This  is  not 
really  a  good  pear,  twmü,  for  eating  ;  but  it  is  es- 
teemed  very  highly  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  only 
brought  it  forwai-d  that  I  might  teil  you  something 
about  it.  It  is  past  its  season ;  it  should  ncver  be 
kept  later  than  the  middle  of  Deceraber.  üp  to 
that  time  it  is  pretty  good  to  eat,  and  first  rate  for 
Btewing  and  preserving.  Then  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  growers  and  bearers,  the  tree  is  every  year 
loaded  with  immense  Clusters,  and  they  aro  always 
foir.  Notwithstandiog  it  hasl^een  castoutby  the 
Pomolugical  society,  I  still  regard  it  as  a  most 
profitable  and  useful  variety. 

A,  Would  you  recommend  such  a  poar  for  a 
small  garden  ? 

No  sir  by  no  means. 

B.  What  is  iU  name? 

Bleeker's  Meadow;  it  originated,  I  beliere  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Well,  here  is  another  nitive  pear,  originated  on 
Long  Island.  It  it  not  so  finely  eolored  as  the 
other,  but  you  will  flad  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
taste. 

A.  A  good  £-ear,  sir ;  not  buttery,  like  a  Vir- 
gcditu^  bat  \nKy  aod  fine  flavored. 

What  say  X  ou  Mr.  B.  ? 

B.  I  8ho»nd  caH  it  good,  sir,  for  this  season  of 
the  ycar ;,  and  if  it  be  a  good  bearer  I  should  bp 
glad  to  l*ive  t  tree  of  it  in  my  garden.  What  is 
its  nain€  ? 

Frtiicesse  8t.  Germain ;  a  hardy,  productive, 
valuable  pear,  and  it  keops  and  ripens  as  well  in 
the  cellar  as  a  i2.  /.  Oreening  apple.  I  have 
always  a  füll  orop  of  it;  but  I  find  that  on  the 
»unny  sid«  of  the  tree,  and  on  all  the  exposed 
parts,  where  the  fruits  get  that  brown  or  ruddy 
tlnge  you  observe  on  some  specimens,  they  ripen 
well  aud  acquire  a  fine  flavor ;  while  those  green 
ones,  from  the  lower  and  interior  parts  of  the 
tree,  remain  hard  and  insipid.  But  this  is  pretty 
much  the  case  with  all  winter  pears. 
A,  Can  this  pear  be  grown  on  the  quince  stock  f 
No,  sir ;  bot  you  can  "  double-work  **  it  as  the 
nurserymen  say — that  is,  bad  or  graftsome  Tariety 
Uke  the  Virffalieu^  or  jbuehette  (TAngoMne^  on 


the  quince,  and  then  graft  the  Princetse  St.  Ger- 
main  on  that. 

Here  is  another  Long  Island  variety  that  is 
Coming  rapidly  into  favor.  It  is  called  the  Lauh 
rence  ;  you  have  no  doubt  heard  of  it. 

A.  This  comes  nearer  roy  idea  of  a  good  pear 
than  either  of  the  others.  1  should  call  this  very 
good. 

B.  So  should  I;  really  melting  and  fine  flavored 
like  a  Viryalieu  in  October.  I  niust  change  my 
opinion  about  winter  pears.  But  do  you  mean 
to  say  this  has  ripened  in  the  cellar  ? 

Certainly  it  has;  and  it  is  moreover  a  good 
grower  and  a  good  bearer,  succeeding  well  both 
on  pear  and  quince  stock,  in  the  orchard  or  the 
garden.  A  gentleman  on  Long  Island  has  plunted 
a  large  orchard  of  it,  to  grow  fruit  ior  the  market. 

Now  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  foreigner,  none 
of  your  vain,  swaggering  pretenders,  however, 
that  assume  great  airs  to  astonish  the  natives; 
but  a  piain  Citizen  under  whose  brown  coat  you 
will  find  genuine  merit,  I  think.  The  name  ia 
Winter  Kelis.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water,  it 
is  called  Cohnar  Nelin^  Bonne  df  Mcdines^  Beurri 
de  Maline*,  &c.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

A.  Excelleot,  sir,  excellent ;  the  best  yet.  Be- 
sides  beiug  buttery  and  juicy,  it  has  a  rieh  vinous 
flavor,  surpassing  all  we  have  yet  tasted. 

B.  A  first  rate  example  of  modest  merit.  If 
we  never  receive  anything  worse  than  this  from 
abroad,  I  would  say  the  more  the  better. 

Well,  here  is  another,  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
good,  but  less  talked  of  and  less  known.  I  think 
by  and  by  it  must  be  very  populär. 

A.  How  remarkable  its  form— as  round  as  an 
apple ;  and  its  color  is  as  clear  and  bright  a  yellow 
as  the  Virgalieu  in  October ;  and  how  luscious, 
fresh,  and  high  flavored.  I  think  it  comes  quite 
up  to  the  Winter  Nelit,  Don't  you  think  so  Mr. 
B.? 

B.  I  do,  indeed ;  and  it  far  surpasses  it  in  beauty. 
How  is  its  growth  and  bearing  ? 

A  capital  grower,  sir,  and  a  good  bearer ;  not 
so  prolific  as  a  Bartlctt  or  Virgalieu.  It  grows 
equally  well  on  pear  or  quince.  The  specimens 
you  have  tasted  were  grown  npon  the  quince 
stock.  It  is  almost  past  its  season.  Through  all 
Decembcr  it  has  been  fine,  eaten  from  the  shelves 
in  the  cellar.  It  is  called  Doyenni  Sieulle,  You 
may  note  it  as  ä  good  December  pear. 

We  are  not  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  but 
the  remafnder  of  the  gossip  must  be  deferred  tili 
a  futuro  time. 

Major. — We  are  ready  Mra  Grundy  for 
you.    [Mr$  Grundy  reatds.] 

DESCRIFTION  OF  PLATE. 

Dress  of  Hefa  glace  silk,  shaded  blue  and  white ; 
the  skirt  has  three  deep  flounces  of  black  lace, 
cach  headed  by  two  ricfies  of  narrow  ribbon. 
Caraco  body,  high  at  the  back,  and  opening  to 
the  waist  in'front :  it  is  trimmed  round  with  two 
ro  WS  of  narrow  bkck  lace,  each  headed  by  a  ruche : 
the  opening  of  the  front  is  cross^  by  two  rows  of 
lace,  below  which  are  three  nanids  of  ribbon. 
The  sleeves  are  three-qnarter  length,  and  are 
open  in  the  front  of  the  arm  nearly  to  the  top ; 
they  are  trimmed  with  lace,  and  the  opening  is 
olosed  at  eqaal  distaDces  by  bows  of  ribbon.    This 
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ribbon,  as  well  as  that  which  ornamentB  the  head- 
dress,  shoulJ  be  striped  with  sÜTer. 

{Promenade  and  Carriage  Cosinme,) — Dress 
of  rieh  steel-colored  glace  silk.  Tlie  skirt  U 
triramed  with  four  ratlier  broad  flounces,  cut  out 
in  large  scallops.  The  two  lower  flounces  are 
edged  with  thrce  rows  of  quilled  ribbon,  and  a 
broad  fringe»  following  the  undulations  of  the 
ecallops,  The  two  upper  flounces  hayo  two,  in- 
Btead  of  three  rows  of  quilled  ribbon,  and  a  row 
of  fringe.  The  corsage,  which  is  made  in  the 
jacket  style,  is  high  to  the  throat,  aud  partially 
opeu  in  front,  where  it  is  laced  by  a  silk  cord. 
It  has  a  turning-over  collar,  edged  with  one  row 
of  quilled  ribbon  and  fringe,  and  the  basque  at 
the  waist  is  trimmed  in  correspoinding  style.  The 
eleeves  are  omamentcd  with  three  flounces,  each 
edged  with  a  row  or  quilled  ribbon  and  fringe. 
Chemisette  aud  under-sleeves  of  worked  muslin. 
Bonnet  of  white  drawn  glace,  with  two  drooping 
white  feathers  on  one  side.  To  the  edge  of  the 
bonnet  tliere  is  attachcd  a  row  of  blonde  lace, 
with  broad  vandykes.  This  row  of  lace  falls 
down  in  the  manner  oihvoUeite.  Under-trimmiog 
of  tulle  and  blond  lace,  intermingled  with  flowers. 
The  mantelct  is  of  black  glacc,  and  is  triftimed 
with  scveral  rows  of  narrow  black  velvet  and  lace. 

{Spring  Boiinet) — This  bonnet,  which  is  suited 
to  pluin  Walking  dress,  is  niade  of  straw,  and 
trimmed  with  Leghorn-colored  ribbon,  disposed 
in  a  simple  and  tasteful  style,  with  two  long 
flowing  ends  on  the  lefl  side.  The  bonnet 
is  üncd  with  white  asrophane,  laid  in  small,  neat 
folds ;  and  the  under-trimming  couäists  of  loops 
of  black  velvet  ribbon. 

GINKRJlL   ODSERVATIONS    on    FASHION  and    DRESS. 

A  new  out-door  dress  is  of  a  very  showy  and 
novel  description.  It  is  composed  of  blaclc  gros- 
de-Tours ;  is  ornamented  with  a  front  trimming 
consisting  of  two  wrcaths  of  convolvulua  em- 
broidercd  in  lilac  silk.  Between  the  wreaths  bows 
of  black  and  Hlac  ribbon  are  placed  at  intervals.  | 
Another  is  a  dress  of  ruby-colored  silk,  flgured, 
with  very  narrow  black  stripes.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  three  flounces,  figured,  with  broad 
stripes  or  bands,  also  black,  woven  in  the  silk. 
The  flounces  are  edged  with  black  and  ruby- 
colored  fringe.  Bands  similar  to  those  which 
Ornament  the  flounces  edge  the  front  of  the 
corsage,  which  passing  round  the  back  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  revers,  or  turniug-over  collar. 
The  sleeres  of  this  dress  present  some  novelty  in 
form,  being  rather  tight  at  the  top,  and  boufantes 
at  the  lower  part.  They  are  closcd  by  a  very 
narrow  band,  covered  with  black  passementerie, 
and  edged  with  white  lace,  which  falls  over  the 
hand.  The  lower  part  of  the  sleeTe  is  slashed ; 
the  stits  or  creves  being  surrouiided  by  passe- 
menterie and  fringe,  between  which  there  is  a  row 
of  white  lace. 

Hany  silk  dresses  are  trimmed  with  floances 
ornamented  with  embroidery  of  the  sarae  color  as 
the  silk.  A  dress  of  dark  blue  silk  is  trimmed 
with  flounces  of  the  same,  each  corered  by  another 
flounce  of  black  guipure.  One  of  the  new  dresses 
is  composed  of  broch^  silk  of  so  rieh  a  texture  aa 
to  render  trimming  on  the  skirt  superfluous.  This 
•Uk  bis  a  groand  of  light  pomooa  green,  tnd  is 


figured  with  bouqueta  of  white  lilac,  roses  and . 
hyacinths.  Many  of  the  piain  kinds  of  silk  are  in 
the  Bayadkre  style.  One  ornamented  with  black 
velvet  stripes  in  an  open-work  pattem,  on  violct- 
colored  silk,  is  among  the  pretiest  we  have  seen. 

DocTOR. — T  have  just  kept  roora  for  a  short 
notice  of  Clarke*s  werk,  here  it  is. 

"  Lays  of  the  Maple  Leaf,  a  song  of  Canada« 
the  poetry  from  the  Canadian  Annual,  "  The 
Maple  leaf,*^  the  music  composed  and  most 
respectfuUy  inscribed  (by  pennission)  to  the 
Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,  by  J.  P.  Clarke,  Mas.  Bac ,  K log's 
College,  Toronto."  Published  for  the  author, 
and  for  sale  by  A.  &  S.  Nordhemier. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  that  we  welcome 
the  appearance  of  this  very  creditable  publi- 
cation,  which  does  mach  honour  to  Canada. 
Although  the  words  and  music  are  by  chil- 
dren  of  another  soil,  to  whom  "  the  fair  forest 
land/*  is  but  an  adopted  mother,  yet  the  (one 
I  of  fceling  is  thoroughlv  Canadian,  and  whilst 
due  filial  respect  is  shown,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
to  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  severaUy, 
as  emblems  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  which 
form  the  Parent-State.  The  •*HuiTah,"  in 
which  all  join — is  given  in  united  Chorus,  for 
"The  leaf,  the  Maple  leat'* 

In  this  allußion,  we  refer  to  the  glee,  with 
TS  hieb  the  publication  opens.  "  The  emblem 
of  Canada,"  a  composilion  of  a  very  high  order 
of  merit,  exhibiting  both  taste  and  judgement 
in  the  conception  and  execution.  It  is  writtcn 
for  male  voices,  Alto :  Tenors,  and  Bass,  of 
the  Solos,  which  are  intended  to  be  character- 
istic  of  England,  Canada,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land,  we  prefer  the  last  It  bears  on  its  front 
the  features  of  the  Irish  melody,  which  are 
more  readily  recognized,  as  it  is  in  the  minor 
scale. 

The  other  compositions  in  the  work  are  four 
songs,  a  duett,  and  a  chorus.  The  songs  have 
each  their  distinctive  beauties ;  but  we  prefer 
"  The  Emigrant's  Home-Dream,"  and  **  The 
Emigranl's  Bride,"  in  which  t^e  spirit  of  the 
poetry  seems  to  us  to  hare  been\fcore  success- 
lully  caught  The  duett,  "  Hoi^e  Flowers," 
though  prctty,  is  not  much  to  our  taste ;  but 
"The  Chorus  of  Hunters,"  is  a  geP-i  It  is  a 
fine  spirited  burst  of  feeline,  after  the\}erman 
modeL  The  theme  is  skUfrilly  handlcd,  and 
the  piece  is  strikingly  efiective. 

The  publication,  we  repeat,  does  hononr  to 
Canada,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  so  remunera- 
tiTe  to  the  author,  as  to  induee  him  ere  long 
again  to  gratify  the  public  by  other  strains  of 
that  harp,  which  he  touches  with  so  masteriy 
a  fin^r.  Of  the  poetry,  as  it  is  probably 
famihar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  feel  it  to 
be  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  the  high  merits 
of  the  pieces,  which  graced  the  Canadian 
Annual  during  its  brief  ezistence,  baye  been 
universally  appreciated  and  ackDOwledged 
both  h«re  and  in  Qreat  Britain. 
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